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REPORT 

OP  THB 

COMMISSIONER  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 


d£paxtm£nt  op  xhb  intbbiob, 

Office  of  Lndian  Affairs, 

Washington,  October  15, 1884. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  fourth  annual  report, 
and  believe  that  a  careful  perusiLl  of  it  will  show  that  along  the  pathway 
of  progress  in  the  last  twelve  mouths  some  dark  spots  have  been  removed 
and  Bome  bright  Bpots  made  brighter.  More  Indians  are  living  iu  houses 
and  fewer  iu  tepees  than  there  were  one  year  ago.  More  are  cultivating 
the  soil  and  fewer  following  the  chase  than  when  I  made  my  last  annual 
report.  There  are  more  in  the  carpenter,  blacksmith,  and  other  me- 
chanical shops,  trying  to  earn  an  bouest  living,  and  fewer  at  the  war 
dance,  scalp  dance,  and  sun  dance  than  in  October,  1883.  There  are 
also  several  hundred  more  Indian  children  in  industrial,  agricultural, 
and  mechauical  schools,  fitting  themselves  to  become  useful,  intelligent 
citizens,  than  there  were  twelve  montbs  since.  During  the  same  period 
many  Indians  have  with  the  proceetis  of  their  own  labor  purchaoed  im- 
proved farm  machinery  and  agricultural  implements,  and  are  making 
praiseworthy  efforts  to  take  their  places  among  the  independent  agrl 
culturists  of  the  country.  Taken  altogether,  an  impartial  view  of  the 
situation  warrants  the  belief  that  some  time  iu  the  near  future  it  is  fair 
to  presume  that,  with  the  aid  of  such  industrial,  agricultural,  and  me- 
chanical schools  as  are  now  being  carried  on,  the  Indian  will  be  able 
to  care  for  himself,  and  be  no  longer  a  burden  but  a  help  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

EXPENBB  OF  INDIAN  SEBVICE. 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  report  from  this  office  has  ever  shown  just 
how  much  the  Government  contributes  from  the  United  States  Tieas- 
ury  to  feed  and  clothe  the  200,01)0  Indians  who  are  its  wards,  outside 
of  the  five  civilized  tribes.  The  public  at  large  finds  from  the  proceed- 
ings of  Congress  and  the  public  press  that  15,000,000  in  round  numbers 
have  been  appropriated  for  the  Indian  service,  and  this  gives  to  each 
Indian  925,  which,  if  true,  would  uot  enable  any  person,  either  white  or 
Indian,  to  live  very  luxuriously,  ttjr  it  is  a  fraction  less  than  7  cents  a  day. 
Bat  small  as  this  is,  it  is  by  no  means  the  worst  feature  of  the  case, 
because  after  deducting  from  the  (5,000,000  the  money  due  the  Indians, 
aud  which  the  Government  only  holds  in  trust  for  them,  and  then  de- 
ducting cost  of  transportation  and  other  legitimate  and  necessary  ex- 
penses, ib  is  found,  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  accounts,  that  the 
Indians  actaally  gut  of  the  money  belongitig  to  t^  Government,  to  feed 
and  clothe  them,  only  about  $7  per  annum  per  capita,  or  a  fraction  less 
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thaD  2  ceutd  a  day  for  each  Indian.  It  takes  from  the  Treaeury  of  the 
.  GtovenimeDt  $1,000  a  year  for  each  soUUer  in  our  Army,  whose  chief 
business  it  is  to  see  that  peace  is  presen'ed  on  the  frontier,  while  it 
takes  from  tlie  siime  source  for  each  Indiiin  only  $7.  I  make  this  coni- 
parisoD  not  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  idea  that  the  Army  appro- 
priation is  too  much,  for  I  do  not  Icnow  that  it  is,  but  for  the  purpote 
of  sbowiiis  that  the  Indian  appropriation  is  too  Binall,  because  I  do 
knoiB  that  it  U,  if  it  is  expected  to  tranafomi  the  Indians  from  being 
wild  roving  nomads  into  peaceaWe,'industrious,  and  self-supporting  cit- 
izens in  any  reasonable  time. 

Among  the  items  for  nhich  more  liberal  appropriations  should  be 
iiiade,are  pay  of  police,  pay  of  additional  farmers,  and  pay  of  the  officers 
who  compose  the  conrts  of  Indian  olfeiises.  I  am  sustaiue<l  by  the  best 
and  highest  authority  in  saying  that  "  there  is  that  scattereth  and  yet 
iucreasetb,  and  there  is  that  withholdeth  more  than  is  meet^  but  it 
tendeth  to  i>overty."  More  hberality  in  paying  Indian  agents,  and 
agisting  such  Indians  as  need  it  and  show  a  disposition  to  help  them- 
selves  would  be  true  economy,  and  hasten  the  day  when  the  Indians 
would  need  no  (lecnniary  aid  from  the  Government. 

DELITEEV   OF  GOODS  AND  SUPPLIES. 

One  great  cause  of  emharrassmeitt  in  the  management  of  the  affairs 
of  this  Burt-au  is  the  failnre  to  make  the  appropriations  for  the  Indian 
service  in  time,  so  that  deliveries  may  be  made  at  the  distant  agencies 
within  the  year  for  which  the  appropriations  are  wade,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence the  Indians  are  as  completely  deprived  of  any  bene&t  for  that 
year  as  though  none  had  been  made.  In  this  connection  I  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  tliat  nfter  the  appropriation  bill  passes  much  time  is 
nccessiirily  consumed  bt^fore  coDtra<;ts  can  be  let,  and  after  contracts 
are  awarded  from  fifteen  to  thirty  ilays'  time  is  consnmed  before  bonds 
and  contracts  can  be  executed  and  approved.  In  addition  to  thisomny 
of  the  goods  purchased,  such  as  clothing,  hardware,  wagons,  &c,  bare 
to  be  manufactured  aiter  contracts  arc  awarded  and  bonds  approved. 
It  is  therefore  very  evident  that  nuless  the  Indian  appropriation  bill 
passes  early  in  tlte  session,  many  of  the  gomis  and  supplies  for  tiie 
extreme  nortliwestern  agencies  cannot  p<i8sibly  reach  their  desttuntioii 
within  the  year  for  which  they  are  pun^hased. 

The  newspapers  of  the  country  have  been  full  of  complaints  for  months 
Tinst,  because  certain  Indiaus  at  the  extreme  northern  agencies  were 
sutl'ering  lor  food,  and  by  inference  the  cause  of  this  suQ'ering  was  at- 
tributable to  negknrt  on  the  part  of  this  otiice;  while  on  the  conii-ary, 
the  sutffrin^  of  tliese  Indians  fur  lack  of  f<H)d,  was  attributable  liireclly 
and  enlirdij  firsi,  to  the  tact  that  the  iippropriations  for  them  weru  noC 
made  uiitd  three  iimnths  after  tliey  should  have  been  made,  tuid  sec- 
ond, that  wlion  Jiiade,  the  aniount  allowed  was  less  than  was  asked  for 
by  this  ollice,  ami  cousfiinently  iiisuQlciciit  for  the  absolute  wants  of 
fiii'se  Iniliann.  Thti  L'.lackrcet,  Ulood  and  Picgnn  Indians,  and  those  at 
J-'nrt  i'cek  and  Fort  Ifelknaj)  agencies,  were  driven  to  great  straitfl  to 
sustain  life  (hiring  the  winter  and  spring  of  18S;{  and  IfW4,  being  (»ni- 
pelU'd  to  kill  many  of  their  horses  ami  young  stock  cattle  tor  food,  »nd 
to  resort  to  every  possible  exiicdieut,  such  as  eating  bark,  wild  roots, 
tltc,  and  tlieio  is  litth-  di)nbt  that  many  deaths  anmngst  them  were  the 
direct  result  of  lack  (if  liiod.  Throughout  their  severest  trials,  however, 
1  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  they  have  been  guilty  of  very  tew  acta 
uf  lawlessness  or  ilepredatlou. 
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It  is  evident  that  oving  to  the  entire  disappearance  of  game  and  the 
inability  of  these  Indians  to  support  themselves  for  the  presout  by  agrU 
cnltore,  and  in  the  absence  of  stock  herds  old  enough  and  large  enough 
80  that  the  increase  might  afford  a  perinaneut,  even  if  very  limited, 
supply,  they  will  be  compelled  to  depend  neatly  altogether  on  the  Gov- 
ernment for  food  for  several  years  to  come.  These  indiaus,  notwith- 
standing their  late  sad  experience,  are  cheerfully  endeavoring  to  make 
the  best  of  their  present  opportunities,  and  are  anxious  to  help  tbem- 
aelves.  Much  has  been  done  by  them  iluriug  the  past  year  in  digging 
irrigating  ditches,  fencing  and  breaking  Qelds,  building  dwelling  houses, 
&(!.,  and  they  are,  with  few  exceptions,  diligently  and  patiently  strug- 
gling for  independence;  and  there  is  good  reusou  to  hoi>e  that  with 
proper  assistance,  in  a  few  yeais  each  household  will  own  a  team  and 
have  enough  laud  under  cultivation,  which,  with  a  few  stoek -cattle,  will 
be  sufficient  to  make  a  great  majority  of  them  nearly  inde[>eudeiit.  lu 
view  of  all  thesa  circumstances,  I  believe  that  there  has  never  been  a 
time  in  the  history  of  these  tribes  when  judivious  iissistuneo  and  encour- 
agement from  the  Government  would  have  been  so  beneticial  to  them 
as  at  present. 

I  have  called  attention  to  these  things  before,  and  now  do  so  again, 
with  the  hope  that  Gongiess  may  see  the  necessity  of  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Indian  service  as  to  time  and  quantiti/  so  as  to  prevent, 
ID  the  future,  all  just  complaints  of  this  character, 

MANNER  OF  MAKING  APPE0PRIATI0N8. 

In  my  last  annual  report  I  uilled  attention  to  this  matter  in  the  fol- 
lowing language: 

*'  [Jnder  the  present  system  of  making  appropriations  for  the  Indian 
aervice,  and  the  rulings  of  tiie  accounting  oltiuers  of  the  Treasury  in  the 
settlement  of  accounts,  this  office  is  very  much  em^barrassed,  and  large 
loss  of  funds  is  occasioned.  Money  that  might  be  very  advantageously 
used  if  the  Department  had  any  power  to  exercise  its  discretion  in  the 
matter,  now  goes  back  into  the  Treasury  every  year  to  the  amount  of 
hundre<ls  of  thousands  of  dollars,  l>euause  some  change  or  circumstance 
occurs  that  could  not  possibly  have  been  foreseen  at  the  time  the  appro- 
priation was  nia^le.  If  the  appropriations  wei'e  nnide  more  in  bulk,  or 
so  as  to  allow  the  Department  to  use  its  discretion  in  their  expeuditure, 
so  that  any  part  of  an  appropriation  not  needed  for  the  object  or  purpose 
for  whieh  it  wai  made,  or  that  could  be  spai-eil  therefrom,  could  be  used 
for  some  other  object  or  purpose  in  the  Indian  service,  it  would  aid  very 
materially  the  smooth  and  succe-ssfnl  operations  of  this  office;  provided 
always,  however,  tbut  no  ireaiy  stipulaiious  shouhl  in  uiy  manner  be 
interfered  with.  Ho  ohe,  however  well  justed  in  the  atl'airs  of  the 
Indian  Office,  can  by  any  possibility  know  exactly  what  frill  he  needed 
at  every  point  tor  one  year  in  advance,  and  as  a  matter  of  cdni'se  mem- 
hei'S  of  IJongtess  eauuot  he  better  posted  in  these  niatlers  than  those 
whose  business  it  is  to  wateh  every  part  of  it  tor  thit-e  hundred  and 
itixty-tive  days  in  the  year.  If  Congress  will  fix  the  amuunt  to  be  ex- 
pended for  the  Indian  service,  and  leave  the  Department  to  distribute 
it  as  the  wants  of  the  service  seem  to  ii^quire,  I  am  conlideul  it  tvould 
be  a  great  improvement  on  the  present  manner  of  doing  business. 
Under  the  present  system  some  non-treaty  frilws  of  Indians  ix-ceiveS 
pounds  grosa  of  beef  per  capita  each  day,  and  some  2  ounct^s  per  capita 
each  day.  If  the  plan  I  suggest  were  adopted  this  disproportion  could 
be  lemedied,  while  it  cannot  be  remedied  under  the  preseut  system.     ,' 
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"  If  the  manner  of  making  tbe  iippropriations  for  the  Indiau  service 
be  contrasted  with  that  of  tbe  War  Department,  it  will  add  strength 
to  the  suggestions  niiich  I  have  made.  The  uppitipriatione  for  tbe 
War  Department  for  tbe  year  1883,  amonntiug  iu  round  uumbers  to 
t^5,000,OUU,  were  made  under  less  than  sixty  different  heads,  leaving, 
very  pmperly,  as  I  believe,  a  large  discretion  with  the  SecretHry  of 
War  as  to  their  disposal.  The  appropriation  for  the  Indian  service  of 
about  one  fourth  that  amouut  is  cut  up  into  about  two  hundred  and 
sixty  separate  and  distinct  appropriations,  each  one  of  wbivh  must  be 
used  as  specially  provided,  and  for  no  other  purpose,  although  it  may 
happen  that  in  oue  place  there  is  an  abundance,  while  iu  another  waut 
ind  fantiue  may  prevail.  In  other  words,  tbe  whole  War  Department, 
■vitb  all  its  Bureaus,  has  only  about  sixty  different  appropriations,  while 
tbe  Indian  Ijurean  aloue  bas  its  appropriations  nnder  two  hundred  and 
sixty  different  heads.  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  call  attention  to 
this  in  order  that  the  much-needed  change  may  be  made  in  the  manner 
of  making  appropriations  for  the  Indian  service." 

Congress  at  the  last  session,  in  the  direction  of  this  line  of  policy, 
provided  in  the  Indian  appropriation  bill  that  "Government  property 
DOW  on  hand,"  not  required  at  the  reservation  where  it  is,  might  be 
used  for  the  benefit  of  other  reservations.  This,  it  will  be  observed, 
only  provides  for  the  property  which  was  on  hand  at  the  date  of  the 
passage  of  the  act,  bi  wit,  on  the  4th  of  July,  I6&4,  but  does  not  author- 
ize any  apportionment  or  distributiou  of  goods  or  supplies  purcba.sed 
after  that  date.  This  does  not  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case  to  which 
I  referred,  and  I  now  again  invite  attention  to  this  matter  and  urge  the 
importance  of  such  legislation  as  will  allow  of  the  distribution  of  goods 
and  supplies  of  all  kinds  to  non. treaty  tribes  of  Indians  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  kind  and  quantity  as  iu  the  opinion  of  the  Department  may 
be  calculated  to  promote  the  beat  iut^rest^a  of  the  service;  and  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  assert  that  the  same  amouut  of  money  disposed  of  in  this 
manner  will  do  much  moi-e  gooil  and  give  more  general  satisfaction  than 
it  does  on  the  present  plan. 

SALE  OF  ABMS  AMD  AMMUNITION,  AKD  LIQUOR  TO  mDIANS. 

I  again  call  atteution  to  the  fact  that  no  law  exists  to  prevent  the 
sale  of  arms  and  ammunition  to  Indians.  This  office  can  and  does  pre- 
vent persons  licensed  and  under  bonds  as  Indian  trailers  from  furnish- 
ing either  arms  or  ammuuition  to  Indians;  but  outside  parties  furnish 
both  arms  and  ammunition,  because  there  is  no  law  to  punish  them  for 
so  doing.  This  practice  places  the  Indians  in  a  semi-indei>endent  iiosi- 
tiou  to  tbe  Government,  which  has  been  productive  of  much  trouble, 
and,  in  some  instances,  loss  of  life.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  Gongiyss 
may  see  the  necessity  of  passing  a  stringent  prohibitory  law  on  this 
subject,  so  that  tbe  personal  liberty  of  both  whites  aud  Indians  may  be 
interfered  with  in  this  particular. 

Congress,  at  tbe  last  session,  so  far  responded  to  my  repeated  re- 
quests for  funds  to  be  used  iu  the  prosecution  of  persons  who  furnish 
intoxicating  liquor  to  Indians  as  to  make  an  appropriation  of  $5,UOO 
for  that  purpose.  This  is  one  step  iu  the  right  direction,  and  the  first 
one  that  has  been  taken  upon  this  particular  subject,  and  it  has  already- 
produced  good  results,  one  of  which  is  that  some  of  the  violators  of  lair 
are  now  in  prison.  But  this  is  but  a  step  in  the  commencement  oC 
what  should  be  followed  by  legislation  to  make  it  thoroughly  effective. 
A  fter  the  offender  has  been  arrested,  tried,  and  foand  guilty,  the  pua~ 
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ishment  nnder  the  law  aa  it  nov  stands  may  be,  and  in  many  instances 
is,  so  ligbtas  to  be  no  terror  to  the  evil  doer.  When  from  Cl(H>  to  4500 
have  l»een  expended  in  prosecnting  a  case  to  conviction  of  the  offender 
and  then  liave  him  line<l  $1  and  iini>riKoned  one  day.  as  hits  l>eci>  thn  case 
in  Homo  instances,  it  is  very  nbvions  that  thiH  worst  of  all  evils  in  the 
Indian  country  will  not  tie  removed,  and  is  ho  bmiul  a  farce  as  to  be 
justly  ridiculed  and  dpspiseil.  The  onlyeftVctual  remedy  for  this  is  the 
one  which  I  have  repeatedly  recommended,  and  that  is  to  make  the 
penalty  not  lena  than  8300  fine,  and  not  lesx  than  two  years'  i  in |>r>sonment. 
The  law  now  reads  not  more  than  4300,  and  not  more  than  twn  years' 
i  ni prison  men  t, 

The  Indians  themselves  complain  of  the  Government's  nllowhig 
white  men  to  fnrnish  liquor  to  iheir  people,  and  in  some  ciLses  do 
all  in  their  power  to  cure  this  evil  by  severely  pnuishiiiK  their  own 
jieople  who  indnlse  in  the  use  of  intflxicating  liquors.  What  must  an 
Indian  think  of  a  Government  claimiup  to  l)e  governed  by  the  princi- 
ph'8  of  Ghristianity,  and  urging  them  to  abandon  their  heathenish 
practices  and  wlopt  the  white  man's  ways,  which  at  the  same  time 
allows  the  meanest  and  vilest  creatures  in  the  ]>ersons  of  white  men  to 
demoralize  and  debauch  their  yonnf:  men  by  furnishing  them  with  that 
which  brutnlizeaand  destroys  themt  What  is  wanteil  now  is  a  penalty 
attached  to  the  law  for  its  violation  commensurate  with  the  crime,  and 
I  earnestly  rcqne.it  that  Congress  at  its  next  session  will,  in  addition  to 
the  good  work  which  it  has  begun  by  appropriating  money  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  those  who  furnish  liquor  to  ludians,  also  make  the  penalty  for 
the  violation  of  the  law  so  severe  as  to  make  it  dangerous  for  any  one 
to  violate  it. 

EEMOVALS  OF  INDIAHS. 

Crows. — Since  my  last  report  was  made,  the  Crow  Indians,  whose  res- 
ervation in  Montana  is  estimated  to  contain  4,713,000  acres,  have  been 
removed  from  their  old  location  in  the  western  part  of  the  reservatioa 
to  the  valleys  of  the  Big  Horn  and  the  Little  Big  Horn  Rivers.  Much 
difficulty  was  experienceil  in  making  this  removal,  from  the  fact  that 
Congress  only  appropriated  410,000  for  this  purt>ose,  while  the  bids  re- 
ceived after  advertising  twice  according  to  law,  for  the  construction  of 
the  agency  buildings,  ranged  from  443,000  to  470,000.  After  trying  in 
vain  for  months  to  secure  the  construction  of  the  necessary  buildings 
by  this  means,  it  was  decided  to  send  a  si>ecial  agent  on  to  the  gronnd 
selected  for  the  future  homeof  these  Indian!!,  and  to  construct  ont  of  the 
timber  growing  there  the  buihlings  required.  The  work  intrusted  to 
this  agent,  I  am  glad  to  say,  has  apparently  beim  satisfactorily  done, 
and  as  a  consequence  we  have  to  day  not  only  the  required  agency 
buildings,  for  which  contractors  asked  from  443,000  to  470,000,  but 
have  also  in  addition  52  log  cabins  for  Indian  dwellings. 

During  the  last  year  300  acres  of  land  have  been  broken  for  cultiva- 
tion at  the  new  agency,  about  100  homesteads  taken,  and  more  laud 
cultivated  by  the  Indians  than  in  any  previous  year  of  their  history. 
In  addition  to  this  a  large  number  of  stock  cattle  have  been  purchased 
for  them,  thus  placing  them  a  long  way  in  advance  of  the  position  oc- 
cupied by  them  one  year  ago.  All  this  has  been  done  without  creating 
a  deficiency  in  any  branch  of  the  appropriation,  and  without  the  viola- 
tion of  any  law  or  regulation  of  the  Department,  and  thus  a  long  step 
taken  in  thedirection  of  transforming  the  '*  wild  Crows  of  the  mouutains" 
into  a  peaceable  and  self-supporting  people. 

Not  ouly  has  this  beeu  done,  bat  it  has  thus  been  made  possible  to 

oogTc 
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add  to  the  pablio  domain  at  least  3,000,000  acres  of  this  reserration, 
leaving  slill  all  the  land  necessary  for  tlie  use  aod  occupaucy  of  thu 
tribe  of  Indians.  If  this  3,000,000  acres  are  so  dUpoBed  of  as  to  give 
the  Crows  some  heneflt  of  the  proceeds  thereof,  they  will  no  longer  re- 
quire any  aid  from  the  Government,  and  thus  one  fraction  of  the  Indian 
problem  will  have  been  solved,  and  an  example  and  incentive  given  to 
other  tribes  of  Indians  to  do  likewise. 

Tonkawag. — A  small  tribe  of  Tonkawa  Indians  has  for  many  yean 
been  living  iu  the  State  of  Texas  without  any  reservation  or  right  to 
any  purtitular  location.  CongresB  for  several  years  has  made  a  small 
a|)propriation  for  their  relief,  and  iu  the  absence  of  any  authority  to  ap- 
point, or  funds  to  pay  an  agents  an  officer  of  the  Army  ha8  been  detailed 
tolook  after  their  interests.  The  condition  of  these  Indians  has  not  im- 
proved, but,  on  the  contrary,  has  become  worse  each  year.  At  the  last 
session  of  Congress  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  was  made  for  the  "  sup- 
jmrt,  civilization,  and  instruction  of  the  Tonkawa  Indians,  and  for  their 
removal  to  a  reservation  in  the  Indian  Territorj."  Arrangements  have 
now  been  made  for  removing  these  Indians  from  Texas  to  the  Iowa 
reservation  in  the  Indian  Territory,  where  by  treaty  stipulations  the 
'Government  has  the  right  to  plai^  other  Indians  than  the  lowas.  This 
will  ])lace  these  Indians  under  a  regular  agent,  and  ou  land  where  they 
can  legally  remain,  with  an  opportunity  to  make  homes  for  their  fami- 
lies, and  engage  in  agrioultnrul  pursuits,  and  a  chance  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  advantages  of  the  Government  schools  in  that  region. 

COUET  OF  INDIAJU  OFFENSES. 

In  my  last  annual  report  I  had  the  honor  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
"Court  of  Indian  OB'enses"  which  had  been  established  at  a  few  of  the 
agencies ;  and,  believing  that  the  organization  of  this  court  would  be 
a  practical  benctit  to  the  Indian  service,  aud  tend  materially  to  the 
advancement  and  civilization  of  the  Indians,  I  recommended  that  a 
sufficient  appropriation  be  maile  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  judges 
a  reusouable  compensation  for  their  services.  At  every  agency  where 
the  court  has  been  established  it  has  been  well  received,  and  the  decis- 
ions of  the  judges  respectfully  acquiesced  iu  and  quietly  and  peaceably 
enforced.  At  some  of  the  agencies  this  court  has  been  instrumental 
iu  abolishing;  many  uf  the  most  barbarous  and  pernicious  customs  that 
have  existed  anioug  the  Indians  from  time  immemorial ;  and  if  properly 
encouraged,  and  the  Judians  are  made  to  believe  that  the  Government 
is  houesc  in  its  endeavors  to  promote  their  welfare  aud  intellectual  and 
moral  advancement,  I  believe  that  in  a  few  years  polygamy  and  the 
heathenish  customs  of  the  sun  dance,  scalp  dauce,  and  war  dance  will 
be  entirely  abolished. 

The  rei>orts  of  the  agents  of  the  agencies  where  this  court  is  organ- 
ized indicato  very  conclusively  the  beueticial  results  already  accom- 
plished. The  agent  of  the  Umatilla  Agency,  Oregon,  says  that  thla 
court — 

Uaa  norked  admirably  and  n 
men  of  Iho  tribe,  for  the  better,  c 
here  are  iuexorably  puoisbed. 

The  agent  of  the  Fort  Peck  Agency,  Montana,  says  that  this  court— 

Has  becD  of  praotioal  value  to  me.  All  minor  offeniiM  and  diSicaltiea  that  f)«- 
qnuutly  ariae,  tbat  of  necentiity  must  be  adjusted,  are  turned  over  to  the  judges  of  the 
court.  Tlie  ludiaoB  are  williue  to  abide  by  their  decision  and  Hubmit  to  the  penaltT' 
imposed.  Tho  decisioa  and  aatliority,  coming  as  it  does  from  tlietr  own  people,  bis 
the  Diorftl  teadsnc;  to  educate  ibem  up  t«  the  idea  of  1ft w. 
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OnniH*. 

No.  of 

Pines 
collected. 

2M21 

The  agent  of  tbe  Standing  Bock  Agency,  Dakota,  says  that  lie  organ- 
ized the  court  of  Ijidiau  olfuuses  at  his  agency  in  October  last,  and  ia — 

Pleased  to  state  that  it  ba«  given  ptiiiruBntisfaction.  The  JiidgPB  are  good  m«n,wlio 
command  respect  anil  have  Ibn  cuDllitHnc«  of  tlm  Itidiana,  and  tlii'ir  (WiHioim  havs 
IwcB  just,  aod  impartial,  and  have  ii)  every  raMi  been  suiitaitied  by  pulilii:  SKiiltnitiut. 
Se^aiona  of  tbia  uoart  are  held  every  alternat«  Saturday,  Hnd  it  Aids  me  materially  in 
admniBtTing  the  affaira  of  tbe  atrency. 
The  agent  of  the  Devil's  Lake  Ajfency,  Dakota,  says: 
The  court  of  Indian  offensive  is  of  great  oiuiiBtaiice  to  an  a^nt  iu  keeptnfctbe  Indians 
uuder  proper  reHtraint  aiid  eijforciug  the  lawH  publlHbi-d  liy  tbe  Department  for  the 

Sunisbuieut  of  oflViotes,  for  *  ithoiit  their  atwiHtiiiUue  tbe  fuelH  in  tbe  caHeH  would  never 
e  got  at.  "  Jt  tuliee  a  tbief  to  eatuh  a  thief,"  and  it  reqiiireu  an  Indian  lawyer  to 
sift  an  Indiau  ntateiDent  nnd  the  evidence  of  Imilan  witnesHPs.  Crimes  and  mnch 
petty  trouble  are  prevented,  becauae  tbe  Inrlians  know  that  the  tnie  fiicts  in  the  case 
wil)  be  uuderatuud  and  learned  by  the  Indian  judges;  mhereas.a  white  innu  could  be 
footed,  aa  tliny  eicpresa  it.  Tbe  eyetem  also  ndievex  the  agent  of  inucU  disagreeable 
■work  and  odiam  in  connection  with  tbe  duty  of  impoainf;  Hues  or  imprisonment  upon 
offcDden.  I  have  divided  the  reaervutiou  into  tiitee  seljuid  districtM,  and  tlie  .lU'lge 
residiog  in  eacb  district  is  res|Kineible  for  tbe  attendmice  at  HchiH)l  of  the  children  in 
tbal  district.  If  these  men  were  nndtr  pay  ihe  tank  of  keeping  children  at  school 
would  be  a  less  ardnons  one.  Dnring  the  year  the  jiidgi-K  have  trii-d  forty-two  coses 
»ud  pa&sed  senl«nce  of  imprisonment  or  fine  upou  thirty  four  offenders. 
The  agent  of  the  White  Earth  Agency,  Minnesota,  says: 
The  conrt  here  has  relieved  me  of  many  trying  cases,  and  now  it  would  seem  as  if 
it  would  be  impossible  to  do  without  Ihem.  Their  judgment  in  most  eases  has  beei) 
excellent,  and  their  decisions  submitted  to  without  any  complaint  in  most  cases. 
There  are  a  few  lawless  pereuns  here  that  have  heeu  able  to  do  as  the.v  winbed  for 
many  yearH,  and  the  restraint  that  this  court  bus  >»>en  to  them  hiu  caused  some 
Ultle  diSHatisfaction.  But  it  is  only  a  cguestiun  of  time  and  it  will  iH'come  a  [lonua- 
noQt  fixture  and  recognized  as  the  only  way  to  settle  the  little  dili'erenci's  among 
them.  If  tbeae  judgua  could  be  paid  a  reasonable  salary  fur  their  time  aud  scrviceii 
Cbet«  would  not  he  any  duubt  of  the  continned  good  rusults  frum  this  court. 

The  agent  of  the  Sautee  and  Flaudreaa  Agency  saya  that  his  court 
of  Indian  ofi'ensea  has  tried  thirty-three  cases  during  the  past  year, 
and  the  flues  collected  have  aggregated  156.  He  thinks  tbe  court  is 
doing  good  service  and  is  of  mucli  benefit  to  the  agency  in  |iroventiog 
and  punishing  crime. 
The  agent  of  the  Omaha  and  WiunebRgo  Agency,  Nebraska,  says: 
The  Indian  court  of  offensea  has  proven  efficient  and  effective  in  dealing  with  the 
class  of  disorders  which  come  under  its  cnntrol.  It  is,  hewevvr,  daily  more  upparent 
that  I  be  three  judges  of  this  court  sfaoiilil  be  comueDaated  for  Ibeir  servicea,  an  they 
an.1  frequeutl^  calUxl  upon  to  do  uupopular  thiijgs,  and,  if  true  to  the  duliea  of  their 
office,  often  nsk  personal  friendship  aud  help.  This  is  a  juHt  reaiMn  why  they  should 
be  made  iodepeodent  aud  secure  against  lose.  Another  reason  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  Judges  must  be  of  necessity  taken  from  the  more  aUvauced  and  proicreesiva 
people,  aud  such  have  farms  that  cannot  be  left  without  loss  while  they  are  giviuK 
Ibeit  time  to  trials.    Each  conveuing  of  the  judges  costs  them  a  day's  time,  whicfi 
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oannot  be  given  vlthont  losa.  With  pioper  campenution  and  nnder  proper  provin- 
Ions  the  dniles  of  the  Judges  could  be  eDlarged  and  tlie  order  aud  discipuDe  of  tba 
people  euhanced. 

The  three  Judges  of  this  agency  have  also  joined  iu  a  strong  appeal 
for  compensation  for  their  services.  They  say  that  they  have  patiently 
investipated  t'very  case  hronght  before  them,  that  their  atithority  has 
been  fully  recognized  by  the  whole  trilie,  and  every  penalty  ordered  hy 
the  conrt  has  been  executed,  and  that,  among  other  thingH,  polygamy 
has  been  entirely  abolisbed  auder  their  adininistratioD. 

As  appears  from  the  above,  one  great  drawback  to  thesuccessfnl  orjican- 
izatiou  of  thie  court  is  the  lack  of  money  to  pay  the  jadgee  aud  otha 
officers  of  the  court  a  compensation  for  their  eervicea.  Heoce  many  of  the 
agents  have  been  unable  to  organize  the  court,  because  their  best  Indiani 
are  unwilling  to  leave  their  farms  and  business  occupations  when  tbej 
know  thattheironly  reward  niayperhaps  be  a  loss  of  influence  and  pop- 
ntarity  among  the  tribe.  It  is  a  rare  case  of  unselfish  devotion  to  the 
public  welfare  for  a  white  man  to  accept  an  ofHce  with  responsible  duties 
attached,  unless  it  is  also  acicompanied  with  a  commensurate  salary. 
It  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  the  Indian  to  be  more  unselfish  than  hia 
■white  brother,  and  hence  if  it  is  desired  that  this  court  should  be  con- 
tinued, aud  carried  into  successful  operatiou,  it  is  absolutely  neceuBaty 
that  some  provision  be  made  to  pay  the  officers  of  the  court  a  reasona- 
ble compensation.  The  judges,  in  my  opinion,  should  not  be  asked  to 
serve  for  less  than  J20  per  mouth,  aud  for  the  payment  of  this  salary 
and  other  necessary  expenses  an  appropriation  of  850,000  would  be 
sufficient.  If  this  amount  was  appropriated  the  court  could  beasuc- 
ceesfully  established  at  every  agency  where  it  was  found  necessary. 
The  agents  would  be  relieved  of  a  large  amount  of  unnecessary  labor  and 
annoyance,  and  it- would  be  a  matter  of  economy  to  the  Government  ia 
saving  the  expense  heretofore  incurred  of  suppressing  crimes  which  are 
DOW  included  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  Indian  offenses.  I  there- 
fore respectfully  recommend  that  Congress  be  asked  for  an  appropria- 
tion of  450,000  for  the  purpose  above  mentioned. 

INDUJI  HOMESTBAD  ENTRIES. 

The  Indian  appropriatiou  act  for  the  current  year  contains  a  clause 
allowing  Indians  to  avail  themselves  of  the  homestead  laws  without 
the  payment  of  fees  a'ld  commissions  on  account  of  entries  or  proo&, 
and  appropriates  the  sum  of  $l,UUO  to  aid  Indians  in  making  selections 
of  land  aud  the  necessary  proofs.  Under  this  act  several  entries  have 
been  made  by  Indians  in  Washington  Territory  who  for  yeara  have 
been  in  possession  of  land  along  the  Uolumbia  River.  It  is  believed 
that  this  provision,  and  your  action  in  directing  local  officers  to  refuse 
entries  of  whites  upon  lands  occupied  by  Indians,  as  embodied  iu  cir- 
nlar  of  the  General  Land  Utfice  dated  May  31, 18S4,  will  enable  many 
Indians  to  secure  titles  to  their  lands. 

This  clause  also  provides  that  all  patents  for  lands  utider  the  Indian 
homestead  act  shall  be  of  the  legal  effect  aud  declare  that  the  United 
States  does  and  will  hold  thelancl  thus  entered  for  the  period  of  tweuty- 
flve  years  in  trust  for  the  sole  use  ami  benefit  of  the  Indian  by  whom  such 
entry  shall  have  been  made,  or  in  Ciwe  of  his  decease,  of  his  widow  aud 
heirs,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  State  or  Territory  where  such  laud  is 
located;  and  that  at  the  expiration  of  said  period  the  United  States  will 
convey  the  same  by  patent  to  said  Indian,  or  his  widow  and  heirs  as 
aforesaid,  in  fee,  discharged  of  said  trust  and  free  of  all  charge  or  in- 
eumbrauce  whatsoever. 
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ALLOTMENT  OF  LANDS  IN  BEVERALTT  AND  PATENTS. 

Durinp  the  year  12  certificates  of  allotments  have  been  issued  to  tbe 
Indians  ou  the  Whito  Earth  Ueserration,  under  the  treaty  with  the 
Chippewas  of  the  Mississippi  coucluded  March  19, 18(i7  (10  Stat.,  721); 
9  to  tlie  Poltawatomies  of  the  Indian  Territory,  under  tbe  act  of  May 
23, 1S72  (17  Stat.,  150),  tbe  vost  of  the  laud  to  the  United  States  in  tbe 
nine  Pottawatomifl  cases  having;  l>e«n  reimbursed  by  tbe  allottees ; 
12  to  tbe  Sioux  Indiana  at  the  Rosebud  Agencv,  under  the  sixth  nrticle 
of  the  Sioux  treaty  concluded  April  29,  1S68  (16  Stat.,  637),  and  2  to 
the  Sisseton  Indians  ou  Lake  Traverse,  under  the  treaty  of  February 
19, 1867  (15  Slat.,  505). 

Patents  have  been  issued  as  follows ;  78  to  the  Chippewas  of  Lake  Su- 
perior and  the  Missit^sippi,  on  the  Lac  Court  Oreille  li<.'servation,  under 
the  pi-ovisions  of  the  third  article  of  the  treaty  of  September  311,  1854 
(10  Stat.  1110);  and  6  to  the  Sisseton  and  Wahiieton  bauds  of  Sioux, 
under  the  fifth  article  of  the  treaty  of  February  19, 1867  (15  Stat.  505); 
making  the  total  number  of  certificates  and  patents  issued  119.  Allot- 
ments have  also  been  approved  by  the  President  in  favor  of  119  Indians 
in  Washington  Territory,  and  the  issuance  of  patents  to  60  of  these 
has  been  authorized.  This  office  has  also  approved,  in  addition  to  the 
foregoing,  allotments  to  102  Indians  in  Washington  Territory,  and  re- 
quested the  issuance  of  patents. 

Several  of  the  agents  report  that  their  Indians  ai-e  earnestly  asking 
for  allotments,  which  have  hitherto  beeu  delayed  for  the  want  of  an  ap- 
propriation to  survey  tbe  reservation. 

The  bill  to  increase  the  quantity  of  land  to  be  allotted  the  Nez  Pero* 
and  Willamette  Indians,  to  which  reference  was  made  in  my  last  Annual 
Keport,  passed  the  Senate  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  but  no  action 
vas  taken  by  the  House.  The  general  allotment  bill  also  passed  the 
Senate  in  a  form  generally  acceptable  to  this  Office,  but  received  no 
action  from  the  House.  It  is  hoped  that  favorable  action  may  be  taken 
npon  both  these  bills  by  the  House  of  Bepre^entativea  at  the  next  aes 
siou. 

8UEVBY  OP  INDIAN  BESEEVATIONS. 

The  first  appropriation  of  any  consequence  in  t«a  years  for  the  survey 
of  Indian  reservations  was  made  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  when 
the  sum  of  $50,000  was  appropriated  "for  survey  and  subdivision  of  In- 
dian reservations,  and  defining  by  surveys  tlie  t>onndaries  of  I'eserva- 
tions  and  of  lands  to  be  allotted  to  Indians."  The  act  provides  that 
$5,000  of  this  amount,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  shall  be 
ased  for  surveying  and  defining  the  boundaries  of  the  Kavajo  Indian 
lieservation.  Although  the  sum  appropriated  is  but  half  the  amount 
estimated  for,  it  will  do  much  to  relieve  the  service  of  one  of  the  moat 
seriou.s  embarrassments  with  which  it  has  had  to  contend.  It  will  en- 
able this  office  to  rerun  and  remark  the  lines  of  certain  re.servatioas 
which  have  heretofore  been  surveyed,  and  possibly  to  iiiangurate  some 
original  surveys,  so  that  the  work  of  allotment  will  probalily  be  con- 
tinued during  tbe  year  to  a  greater  extent  tLan  heretofore.  It  is  the  in- 
tention to  use  this  money  where  it  is  most  needed,  and  rely  u[k)u  Con- 
gress for  further  appropriations  to  accomplish  the  surveys  in  other 
places. 

The  want  of  a  proper  defluitiou  of  reservation  boundaries  has  been 
for  years,  and  is  still,  one  of  the  uost  fruitful  causes  of  contention  and  dis- 
order known  totheDepartmeQt,aDd  itis  to  be  hoped  that  the  full  amount 
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of  my  estimate  for  stirveys  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  may  be  provided, 
in  order  tliat  exintini;  disputes  may  be  speedily  settled,  and  a  subdi- 
vision of  lauds  within  the  reservations  made,  wherever  required  and 
de«med  advisable,  for  the  settlement  of  the  Indians  in  individual 
homes. 

LEASIKO  OF  INDIAN  LAHDB. 

Since  the  date  of  my  last  annual  report,  numerous  applications  have 
been  received  fn>ui  parties  desirous  tfl  leaselQdianlaQds,held  by  ordinary 
oceuyancy,  by  tenancy,  or  by  suHerance,  mainly  for  cattle  grazing  i>ur- 
poses.  To  all  such,  answer,  based  upou  Departmen  t  rulingoo  the  question 
in  the  Fenlon  case,  April  25, 1883,  has  been  returned  that  no  authority  of 
Jaw  existed  for  the  making  of  such  leases  or  agreements  by  the  Indians  or 
by  this  Department,  and  that  the  Department  would  not  approve  them. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  some  few  agreements  of  the  character 
mentioned  have  been  entered  into  by  certain  Indian  tribes  on  their  own 
resijonsibdity,  from  which  the  Indiaus  are  drawing  more  or  less  pecu- 
niary l)eucflt.  These  agreements,  however,  have  not  received  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Department  for  the  reasons  above  stated.  It  is  very  de- 
sirable that  Congress  should  pat  this  much  vexed  question  upon  a 
proper  basis,  so  that  Indian  lands  not  necessary  for  other  purposes  may 
be  made  a  source  of  income  to  the  ludians  under  such  rales  and  rego- 
lations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  prescribe. 

CRIKBS  AND  OPFBNBBS. 

A  law  is  badly  wanted  for  the  punishment  of  crimes  and  offenses 
amongst  Indians  themselves.  In  my  last  annual  report  I  referred  to 
this  subject  at  considerable  length,  and  pointed  out  the  embarrassment 
occasioned  this  Department  by  reason  of  the  excepting  clause  in  the 
United  States  Statutes  (section  2146),  which  remits  to  tribal  usages  and 
customs  the  punishment  of  crimes  and  ofl'enses  committed  between  the 
Indians  themselves.  Outside  the  five  civilized  tribes  in  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, who  have  their  own  legislatures,  courts,  and  judicial  machinery, 
and  amongst  whom  life  and  property  are  as  secure  as  they  are  in  the 
States,  the  Indian  is  not  amenable  to  any  law  for  injuries  committed  ou 
one  of  his  own  race  in  the  Indian  country.  The  result  is  thnt  the  most 
brutal  and  unprovoked  murders  are  committed,  and  the  murderer  goes 
"  nnwhlpt  of  justice." 

A  notable  instance  of  this  is  the  case  of  "  Crow  Dog,"  who  killed  the 
celebrated  Chief  "Spotted  Tail"  on  the  Sioux  reservation,  and  who 
was  tried  and  convicted  before  the  first  district  con rt  of  Dakota,  sitting 
as  a  United  States  court,  which  held  that  uuder  the  peculiar  provisious 
of  the  treaty  of  1808  and  the  agreemeutof  1877,  with  the  Sionx  Indiaus, 
it  had  jurisdiction  of  the  offense,  notwithstanding  the  general  provision 
in  the  statntes.  Upon  petition  for  writ  of  habeas  corpus  and  certio- 
rari, the  UDite«]  States  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  statutory  excep- 
tion was  not  repealed  by  the  provisions  of  the  treaties,  and  that  the 
first  district  court  of  Dakota  was  without  jurisdiction  to  find  or  try  the 
indictment  against  the  prisoner;  that  the  conviction  and  sentence  were 
void,  and  that  his  imprisonment  was  illegal.*  The  consequence  ia  that 
Grow  Dog  is  at  large  upon  the  reservation  unpunished. 

Auother  notable  case  was  that  of  Johnson  Foster,  a  Creek  Indian, 
who  committed  a  cold-blooded  murder  upou  Robert  Poisal,  a  civilized 

*Ex-parte  Crow  Dog  109,  U.  S.  B«porte,  556. 
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Arapaho,  in  tbe  Shawnee  country  in  the  iDdian  Territory.  The  facts 
of  tliis  case  were  fully  aet  out  iu  my  laat  report  and  need  uut  be  reca- 
pitulated. Here  also  there  was  no  legal  remedy  at  hand,  but  the  Indi- 
ans saved  the  Government  all  further  tronble  in  the  matter  by  finally 
Bhooting  the  murderer  down  like  a  wild  beast,  not,  however,  until  he 
had  duplicated  his  crime  by  murdenug  the  United  Statea  deputy  mar- 
shal who  bad  him  in  charge. 

Still  another  and  more  recent  case  is  that  of  Spotted  Tail,  junior,  and  . 
Thunder  Hawk,  who  killed  White  Thunder  (all  of  them  Sioux  Indians), 
at  tbe  Hosebud  Agency  on  the  Sioux  reservation.  Under  tbe  decision 
iu  the  Crow  Dog  ease,  this  oflSce  had  no  alternative  but  to  reluctantly 
order  the  piisouers,  who,  in  the  first  instance,  had  been  placed  in  the 
custody  of  the  military,  back  to  tbe  reservation.  In  regard  to  this  af- 
fair the  agent  reports  as  follows : 

The  qoietude  and  uiouotony  of  affairn  at  the  nf^eiicv  wus  brokeii  on  the  eveniQE  of 
Ma,v  mi,  hj  tbe  killiug  of  Chief  White  Thunder  by  Spotted  Tail  <s<iu  of  the  fata 
Chief  fipottt.'d  Tuil)  aud  an  Indlau  named  Thuuder  Hank.  My  tn formation,  obtained 
principall;  from  Spotted  Tail  after  tbe  frucaa,  iu  thatWhit^Tbiiiiiler,  feel  iu){  aggrieved, 
w«ut  to  Spotted  Tail's  camp,  and  took  therefrom  seven  bor»ei}  and  oilier  propei  ty ; 
Kpottcd  Tail  goinc  to  bis  camp  anil  derinj;  nome  of  bid  horses  dead  on  the  mad,  he, 
with  two  olhern.  Thunder  Hank  and  Long  Pumpkin,  went  to  and  coninieiiced  Uring 
into  the  camp  of  White  Thunder's  fnends,  during  which  White  Thunder  received 
two  rille  shots,  one  from  Spotted  Tail  in  the  1^  and  another  from  Thunder  Hawk  in 
tlie  breast,  from  which  he  soon  died.  Long  Fumpkiu  was  thought  to  be  mortallj' 
woaudt^;  he  hna  iirogresseil  till  the  present  time  with  prospects  of  tinal  n^overy. 
Tbe  father  of  White  Thuudcr  was  also  less  seriously  wounded,  bnt  on  account  of 
extreme  age  may  not  n;cover.  Six  horses  were  killed  in  the  affray,  Tbe  next  morn- 
ing Spotti^  Tail  and  Thunder  Hawk  answered  my  summons  and  appeared  hL>fore  me 
for  examination.  I  sent  Ihem  t«  Fort  Niobrara.  They  have  been  kept  prisoners  at 
the  fort  since  that  time. 

If  there  is  no  law  to  punish  or  detaio  offimders  of  such  character  in  durance,  tbej 
dbould  not  be  returned  lo  tbe  place  of  tlieir  crimes,  where  tbe  friends  and  relatives  of 
the  mnrdered  reside,  and  wbo  stiitid  ready,  wbeuevsr  aUlicted  with  "  bad  hearts"  or 
are  "mourning,"  to  avenge  tbe  offmise,  eudangeriug  tbe  lives  of  many,  and  uood  gov- 
of  all.  I  look  upon  this  trouble  as  an  our^rowtb  of  tbe  return  to  tbis  agency 
IV  Dog"  (the  murdBrer  of  Chief  Spotted  Tail,  August,  ISril),  imprisoned,  tried, 
convicted,  and  condemned  for  tbis  crime ;  afterwards  on  the  decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  "that  the  court  had  no  jurisiliction  over  Indian  offenders 
against  Indians,"  he  was  released  and  returned  here,  fecliuK  of  more  importance  than 
the  highest  chief  of  the  nation.  His  presence  from  the  time  of  his  return  has  beeu 
the  cause  of  jealousy  and  heart  bn  m  i  ng ;  it  baa  at  ditlerent  times  appeared  as  though 
trouble  would  result  from  this  cause.  "  White  Thunder"  had  become  one  of  the  pro- 
gressive men  among  tbelndiaus;  had  recently  induced  a  number  of  his  band  to  leava 
thu  vicinity  of  the  agency  to  form  a  uew  camp  where  good  farms  could  he  made,  and 
by  bis  example  induced  them  to  go  to  work.  His  death  will  be  a  loss  to  bis  people, 
aa  uiso  to  the  whites,  to  wbom  he  was  a  good  friend ;  hie  iuUncnce  was  ou  the  side  of 
good  gnveioment,  law  and  order. 

Other  instances  may  be  cited,  but  enough  have  beeu  giveu  to  show 
the  necessity  for  an  amendment  of  the  law  in  this  particular.  The  aver- 
age Indian  may  not  be  ready  for  the  more  complex  questions  of  civil 
law,  but  he  is  snfSciently  capable  to  discriminate  between  right  and 
wrong,  and  should  be  taught  by  tbe  white  man's  law  to  respect  the  per- 
sona and  property  of  his  race,  and  that  under  the  same  law  be  himself 
is  entitled  to  like  protection. 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  call  your  atteution  to  the  importance  of 
establishing  a  United  States  court  in  the  Indian  Territory,  in  accord- 
ance with  existing  treaties  with  tbe  civilized  tribes,  and  I  cannot  better 
do  so  than  by  quoting  from  the  annual  report  of  tbe  agent  at  the  Union 
Agency,  to  which  the  civilized  tribes  are  attached.     lie  says: 

In  criminal  cases  where  white  men  and  Indians  are  the  parties,  or  where  both  par- 
ties are  white  men,  the  case  is  tried  by  the  United  States  court  at  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 
About  four-fifths  of  criuiaol  ca«e8  tned  at  tbat  court  come  from  the  Indian  Territory ; 
tbe  long  distances  witnesses  must  travel  to  Teauh  this  court  makes  the  administration  . 
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of  jimlicp  not  only  very  expenBive  to  tlie  Governnieot,  Olid  to  thfi  nitneaaca  who  are 
compelled  to  nlt«nd,  bat  it  is  tho  cauxe  of  a  large  nnuiber  of  crimeH  committed  Id  the 
Terrilor.v  not  beiiif;  reported ;  witiiopses  cannot  uffbrd  tn  tmveJ  several  liraes  to  Fort 
Sniitb,  Ark.,  to  prowcnte  crliuinals.  The  feen  ami  mileage  will  nut  pay  onliniiryfaM 
anit  necessary  expennes  of  tbo  trip,  allowing  iiutliing  for  ilie  time  liwt,  Th«  buaineM 
of  the  court  in  trnnnRcIed  bh  rapidly  art  possible,  but  cases  are  rontiDued  from  term  to 
term,  and  several  trips  iniiHt  be  made  by  the  witnesMR  lierorellie  casn  Ulrieil.  Crin- 
iiiftlB  take  advantage  of  tbin  state  of  nH'iiirH,  and  crime  in  miicb  more  prevalent  Ibtn 
if  a  cuiirt  wan  evtublinbed  in  tbe  TiTritury,  m  the  troiity  prnvjdeH  and  tbo  Indiana 
desire.  The  Territory  baving  no  fvlenil  at  court  to  call  niteulion  to  tliene  mtitten, 
tie  Indian  OMce  Nliould  do  so  In  tbe  interest  of  g<iod  order  nnd  economy. 

TIMBER   AND  OTHER   DEPREDATIONS  ON   INDIAN  LANDS. 

At  the  first  sessiou  of  the  pi-eseiit  CoD}jre«8  a  bill  (8.  1545)  to  atnend 
section  5388  of  the  Kevised  Statutes  in  relation  to  timber  (lepredntions 
so  as  to  apjily  to  all  classes  of  Iiiiliaii  lands,  passed  the  Senate,  but  was 
not  reached  in  the  Houxe.  This  legislation  is  ranch  required,  especially 
in  the  Indian  Territory,  where  depredations  are  constant,  and  I  would 
respectfully  recotnniend  thut  the  bill  be  still  l^irtber  amended,  so  as  to 
inclnde  coal  and  other  minerals  npon  Indian  lands. 

INDIAN  POLICE. 

Inthe Indian appropriationbillapproved May 27,  1878, provision  was 
made  for  organizing  an  Indian  police  force,  not  exceeding  5(1  otiicers  nnd 
43tl])rivntes.  l>urinf!  that  year  a  fonu;  was  organizi^'d  at  30  different 
agencies,  and  from  that  4lay  to  this  the  wisdom  cf  Congress  in  estab- 
lishing such  a  force  baa  been  more  apparent  every  year.  During  tbe 
past  year  tho  force  has  consisted  of  781  officers  and  privates  at,  48 
out  of  the  60  different  agencies,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  records  of 
constabulary  organizations  throughout  the  country  will  not  present  a 
more  favomble  showing  for  fidelity,  faithfulness,  and  )nii>artial  per- 
formance of  duty  thau  has  been  disjdayed  by  tbe  Indian  police.  When 
it  is  borne  iu  mind  that  a  great  majority  of  the  cases  upon  which 
tbey  are  chilled  to  act  ara  offenses  committed  by  their  own  race  against 
laws  made  by  a  race  with  which  they  have  not  heretofoi-e  been  in  sym- 
pathy ;  Ibat  they  are  hedged  in  by  rules  and  regulations  which  so 
abridge  the  absolute  freedom  to  which  tbey  have  been  accustomed  as  to 
gall  and  chafe  them  continually,  any  infringement  of  which  is  promptly 
punished;  and  that  many  of  the  regulations  established  forbid  prac- 
tiites  which  almost  form  a  part  of  tbe  very  existence  of  the  Indian, 
practices  and  customs  which  are  to  them  a  religion,  and  which,  if  neg- 
lected, they  believe  will  result  in  disaster  and  death,  the  impartiality 
■with  whicli  the  police  have  performed  the  duties  devolving  upon  them 
is  creditable  in  the  highest  degree.  It  matt«rs  not  who  the  offender  is, 
whether  chief  of  the  tribe  or  a  young  warrior,  Indian  or  white  man,  friend 
or  foe,  strauger  or  one  "  to  the  manor  born,"  when  ordered  to  make  an 
arrest  there  is  no  flinching  from  duty,  and  it  is  truly  marvelous  that  so 
little  friction  has  occurred  in  the  performance  of  their  duties.  One  of 
the  best  evidences  of  their  efficiency  and  adherence  to  duty  is  shown 
in  the  fact  that  out  of  a  tbrce  of  nearly  800  men  only  80  have  been  dis- 
charged from  the  force  during  the  year  for  all  causes  combined.  ' 

I  cannot  conscientiously  perform  my  duty  nor  do  Justice  to  this  mer 
itorious  body  of  men  without  again  calling  attt^ution  to  their  meager 
8alar}-,and  urging  tliat  a  more  litwral  compensation  be  paid  to  tbem. 
This  office  requires  that  they  shall  be  men  of  unquestioned  energy, 
courage,  and  self-command;  be  iu  vigorous  bodily  health;  be  good 
horsemen  and  good  shots  with  rifle  and  pistol.    They  must  be  well  ac- 

C'.ooylc 
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quaiuted  witli  the  topography  of  the  reservation,  and  must  so  inform 
themHelves  aa  to  the  apiwarance  of  the  cattle,  wagons,  and  other  prop- 
erty belongint;  on  the  resbrvation  aa  to  be  able  to  identify  them  wherever 
foQDd ;  must  constantly  patrol  the  districts  assigned ;  must  give  imme- 
diate notice  of  the  arrival  of  strangersou  the  reservation;  must  obtain 
all  possible  information  in  regard  to  timber,  cattle,  and  horse- thieves, 
8()iiatter8,  and  liquor  sellers  in  the  vicinity,  and  must  vigilantly  watoh 
the  movements  of  all  suspicions  characters  and  tlieir  associates,  and  re- 
port the  same;  mu>;t  report  all  marriages,  deaths,  and  cases  of  severe 
sickness  or  accident;  and  must  perform  all  the  regular  duties  assigned, 
and  be  ready  for  special  service  at  any  time.  They  are  compelled  to 
fumiah  and  feed  their  own  horses,  many  of  them  keeping  several,  and 
are  often  on  a  trail  at  hard  riding  for  days  at  a  time,  all  for  the  low 
salary  of  $8  per  month  for  officers  and  J5  per  month  for  privates.  -  Of 
the  784  men  iu  service  the  past  year  only  64  were  single  men  ;  all  the 
others  had  families  averaging  Ave  members. 

During  the  year  VAU  resigned  on  account  of  "inadequate  salary,"  and 
it  is  surprising  that  any  accept  or  retain  the  position.  Congress,  at  its 
last  session,  recognized  the  necessity  of  greater  compensation  by  au- 
thorizing one  agent  to  pay  $15  per  month.  1  earnestly  recommend  that 
the  rat«  of  compensation  per  month  be  fixed  as  follows:  Ofticera,  $15; 
8ergeautH,  $12;  privates,  $10. 

GENBRi.!.  STATISTICS. 

The  following  tattles  show.  (1)  The  distriliutiou  of  population;  (2) 
the  objects  and  purposes  of  the  expenditures  from  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  years  ended  June  30,  1882,  1883,  and  1884. 

Tahlr  1. — Dialribailon  o/  populalion. 
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5.190. 218  84 

6,008,081  4* 

187,005  23  ! 

308,885  291 

285,324  41 

The  statns  of  school  work  among  IiKlJans,  esclasive  of  tfae  five  civil- 
ized tribc9,caii  beist  l>e  sbown  by  tUe  followiag  comparatiTe Htatement : 


Tralnlnz  aehonta.  Carltelo,  Fonut  OroTa,  &o 

Piipiliilni™liiliii;'"-li™l» 

]laardiiiKiir1i<w1*oaocn>wrre»rTBUnn<i 

PapllBinmi-hBclioiili.  

Chilcliwii  plwol  in  Tariuiu  mIiooU  thTongh  the  no 

Day  •clioola 

ToMlnumbiTofilBTpupiU    

Total  nnmbrr  of  tto&rillUK  p°p'l> 


Of  the  above,  ISO  boiinliiig  iiiipil«  aiiil  S92  da.y  piipiis  are  in  New 
York;  the  da.y  pupilH  attend  the  29  public  schoolH  which  the  State  of 
New  York  pi-ovides  for  her  Iiidiau  po)  ml  at  ion. 

Trniaing  Kchimla. — The  jiriiicipal  edncatioiial  advance  of  the  year  has 
been  the  Mtartiiig  of  the  three  uew  tniitiing-ischoolK  referred  to  in  my 
last  re))ort,  at  Genoa,  Nehr.,  OhiloccM,  Ind.  Ter..  and  Lawreiiet-,  Katis., 
opeiie^l,  ri'spectively,  in  January,  Febrnary,  and  Soptemln'r.  The  re- 
portH  of  the  lirHt  two  are  herewith,  on  [>a^eH  207  and  2IM).  Tlie  latter  is 
only  just  nmler  way,  and  hattnow  125  out  of  the  340  pupils  which  it  will 
acconimodato.  The  Chilocco  and  Ueno^r  schoolH  have  made  a  good 
lecord  with  their  319  pupils.    They  have  the  advantage  of  both  Oar- 
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lisle  and  Forest  Qrove  in  possessing  sufflcieQt  land,  and  are  giving 
special  attention  to  stock-raising  and  farming.  The  Gbilocco  ho.VH  have 
a  herd  of  425  cattle,  and  tbe  Genoa  boys  have  cnltivated  faithfully  203 
acres  aud  raised  6,000  bushels  of  com,  2,000  bushels  of  oats,  and  1,200 
boahels  of  vegetables.  The  nearness  of  the  schools  to  Indian  reserva- 
tions greatly  reduces  cost  of  transportation,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
suggests  to  the  pupils  a  prompt  remedy  for  homesickness  and  restive- 
ness  under  restraint.  Both  schools  have  been  annoyed  by  runaways, 
but  it  is  hoped  that  serious  erabarraasmeut  from  this  qnart*;r  need  not 
be  anticipated.  Several  of  the  ernploytis  of  these  schools  are  Carlisle 
and  Hampton  graduates.  If  Congress  had  not  modified  itt  appropria- 
tion and  leiuoved  the  restriction  which  limited  the  amount  to  be  ex- 
pended in  support  of  these  schools  to  $200  per  pupil,  including  traveling 
expenses,  they  could  not  have  been  carried  on.  To  require  that  the 
first  expense  of  an  industrial  school  shall  not  exceed  the  lowest  sum  at 
which  it  has  be«n  found  possible  to  continue  a  school  alreatly  estab- 
lished is  unjustand  unreasonable.  For  the  currentfiscul  yearonly$175 
p«r  pupil  (exclusive  of  traveling  expenses)  is  appropriated,  and  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  see  how  the  schools  can  complete  their  first  full  year  on  this 
allowance. 

The  other  three  training  schools,  at  Carlisle,  Forest  Grove,  and  Hamp- 
ton, have  had  an  uneventful,  useful  year,  with  578,  Iftl,  and  132  pupils, 
respectively,  and  a  coiubined  average  attendance  of  fi03.  The  detailed 
reports  of  tbe  schools  herewith,  on  pages  230, 246,  and  233,  are  full  of  in- 
terest, and  show  clearly  the  painstaking  thoroughness  with  which  the 
pupils  are  being  trained  in  the  various  trudes  and  household  industries, 
and  the  zeal  and  faithfulness  with  which  those  engaged  in  it  are  devoting 
ttiemselves  t«  this  work.  Of  the  special  work  which  is  undertaken  at 
Carlisle  called  "planting  out,"  the  superin^ndent  says: 

I  pisced  ont  on  famu  sdiI  Id  faniilitiB  during  the  year,  for  lonHarorsbortfr  iierioda- 
44  girls  KDd  173  boys,  and  have  arraiigwl  for  keeping  out  about  III)  tbe  eiiHiiiii;^  wio, 
tur  to attflDd  tbe  public  schogls  wbere  tbey  are  located,  or  to rcciive  privuta  ioatmo- 
tion  in  the  families.    This  la  by  far  tbe  most  important  feature  of  oar  work. 

Eightv-four  are  reported  an  eicelleut  workers.  03  Osgood,  41  as  fair,  and  9  as  lazy. 
I  establi'sbed  b  regulatiDn  tbat  all  wbii  weut  out  fn>m  tlio  hcIxioI  should  ilo  sii  eulii-elj 
at  the  eipenM  of  their  patrons,  and  should  receive  pay  according  to  their  ability. 
TfaereHatishave  been  must  satisfactory.  Tbe  absence  from  the  nvhimi  ban  been  i a 
nearly  eve  y  case  a  clear  savintj  tu  the  Ouvitronient  of  their  sup^xirt  during  such  pe- 
riod of  Bbsence,  and  many  of  the  iKiyH  and  fjiria,  besides  supplyini;  thcmsidves  wttb 
clothing,  have  earned  and  saved  cousiUerable  snmsof  money,  which  I  llud  has  a  most 
excellent  influence. 

An  Indian  boy  who  baa  eami^d  and  saved  S2r>  or  ^  is  in  every  wtty  moro  manly 
And  more  to  be  relied  upon  than  one  wbc>  lias  nothing;  whereiut  bod  be  received  the 
Hnm<' '  imi  as  a  gratiiity  the  reverse  would  bo  the  case. 

Tau  years  of  school  tralnln)^  and  discipline  are  uecesnary  to  fit  n  nuw])upil  for  tbis 
oatlug.  Tbe  tapid  progreiw  in  Ent;lisb  aixiaklng,  the  skill  in  baud  anil  hi;ai1  work, 
tbe  independence  in  thunKht  aud  action  pupils  su  placi-d  gain,  all  prove  that  tUia 
metboil  of  preparing  and  illnperaing  Indian  youth  is  an  mvalnable  nieuns  of  Kiving 
thmn  the  courage  imd  eapacity  for  civlUxed  Hidf-supiiort.  An  ludiau  lioy  plai-Kd  in  » 
fnniily  and  remote  from  hJH  home  (and  it  is  better  distant  fl'om  thi-  sebool),  sarronnded 
on  all  sides  by  hardworking,  iniliiNtrious  people,  feels  at  om-e  a  strouj^iT  desire  to  do 
simietbiuK  for  liiiusulf  tbuo  b«  can  l>»  iniide  to  Cm'I  nndur  any  e^dleetlvi-  sysd'ui,  or  iu 
tbe  best  Indian  tralning.Rchuol  that  can  he  established.  IIih  selfrespeet  usHerta 
itself;  be  goes  to  work,  bt-haves  himself,  and  tiies  in  every  way  to  eciinpi'to  with 
thoae  alKiQi  him. 

Congress  having  made  its  annual  failure  to  appmiiriate  fnuilx  with 
which  to  purchase  a  farm  for  this  school,  Cai)tnin  I'liitt  has  .solicited 
funds  therefor  from  private  parties,  and  a  §L'U,000  tract,  cttvering  l."»7 
acres,  has  been  purehased,  on  which  $13,000  has  been  paid.  Another 
tract  of  equal  size  is  still  needed. 
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The  Forest  Grove  school  has  kept  ita  buildings  fall  and  this  year  ia 
crowding  in  fifty  more  childcea  in  anticipation  ot  lieing  relieved  by  new 
buildings,  for  which  Congress  appropriated  $20,000.  The  erection  of 
buildings  is  delayed  pending  the  settlement  of  the  permanent  location 
of  the  school. 

The  superintendent  of  the  Hampton  school  complaius  justly  of  the 
cuttiug  down  of  the  rate  of  compensation  hitherto  allowed  that  inatitu- 
tion  from  $167  per  pupil  to  $158.33,  and  of  a  new  exaction  that  he  shall 
pay  such  part  of  the  transportation  of  the  pupils  to  and  from  the  school 
as  exceeds  a  specified  sum,  which  is  one-half  the  amount  asked  for  that 
purpose.  Congress  has  been  accustome<l  to  ask  private  schools  to  do 
work  which  is  worth  over  $200  per  pupil  for  $167,  but  it  has  never  be- 
fore reduced  the  amount  below  that  sum.  Considering  the  superior 
training  and  advantages  which  Hampton  offecs,  and  the  large  private 
donations  which  she  has  secured  for  the  Cnrtherance  of  Indian  educa- 
tion, I  cannot  consider  this  discrimination  against  her  as  anything  but 
a  blunder,  and  one  too  serious  to  be  allowed  to  go  uncorrected. 

General  Armstroug  says :  ' 

The  reductioD  ia  arbitrary  aud  uncalled  for.  It  will  not  seriousty  hinder  the  work, 
for  ftientls  will  take  it  up,  lint  it  U  buiuiliating  to  apiieul  to  iirivate  cLarity  to  mnke 
Kood  tliin  Hiualt  economy  of  CoDgrei».  Haniptou  Kvhciol  has  repentRdly  asked  for 
|I75,  ou  tbe  ground  of  fair  treatnuDt  UDd  the  quality  of  tbe  work  doue.  This  reduc- 
tion canudt  tie  duo  U>  igoomute,  bat  to  car»l«B8Uesa  or  to  poraonul  iU-will  to  the  work 
in  which  I  aud  my  a«iMci»te8  tue  vugsged  for  the  Indian  race.  In  behalf  of  aome  of 
the  const itnenta  ofthe  very  legislatora  who  did  this  injustice,  to  wbon  I  have  applied 
to  make  up  this  redaction,  1  proteat  afiainst  thocuitiiiKdownof  the  per  capita  uflow- 
auoe  to  IlatuptoD  sobool. 

Pupila  invariouM  ackoots  in  States, — Simitar  to  training-school  work  is 
tbe  education  of  ]jupits  in  various  schools  throughout  the  country,  which 
is  assuming  noteworthy  proportions.  Beginning  two  years  ago  with 
provision  for  100  pupils,  the  appropriations  have  so  increased  that 
during  the  last  fiscal  year  5Go  Indian  youths  were  pliwed  in  20  schools 
located  in  eleven  States,  from  North  Carolina  to  California.  In  the«e 
schools  farming,  trades,  and  household  iudustries  are  taught,  and  solic- 
itous care  taken  of  the  mental,  moral,  aud  physical  well-being  of  the 
pupils.  As  stated  in  my  last  report,  the  compensation  allowed  by  tbe 
law  for  such  admirable  work  is  only  $107  per  pupil  per  annum.  Tbe 
running  expenses  of  such  schools,  in  addition  to  the  first  cost  of  the 
outfit  in  buildings,  machinery,  tools,  &c.,  is,  of  course,  much  greater. 
The  effect  baa  uecessaiily  been  to  enlist  private  beuevolence  aud  effort 
quite  extensively  in  this  work.  Thus  tiovernmeut  fuuds  have  been 
supplemented,  aud  new  forces  have  l>een  brought  to  bear  on  the  uplift- 
ing of  the  Indian.  The  interest  which  thus  manifests  itself  in,  but  can- 
not be  measured  by,  money  donatious  is  sincere,  energetic,  and  practical. 
A  few  other  pupils  have  been  sent  away  to  sciiool,  who  hare  been  sup- 
ported by  tribal  funds.  Seven  years  ago  hardly  au  Indian  child  was 
receiving  any  other  education  than  that  which  could  be  afforded  by  a 
reservation  school.  During  last  year  1,774  were  in  the  training  and 
other  schools  above  described,  and  during  the  comiug  year  the  uumber 
will  undoubtedly  reach  2,200.  The  Albuquerque  school  might  very 
properly  be  added  to  this  list,  and  would  raise  the  nnmber  to  2,400, 
This  method  of  Indian  education  continued  systematically  cannot  fail 
to  become  a  powerful  factor  in  Indian  civiUzation. 

Reservation  gckooU. — This  special  training  of  Indian  youths  away  from 
their  homes  does  not,  however,  remove,  but  rather  increases,  the  need 
for  more  visoroua  school  work  on  reservations.  The  mass  of  the  In- 
dians are  there,  and  during  this  school  generation  at  least  will  remain 
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there.  Whether  ten  years  from  now  tbe.sarae  sort  of  work  will  be 
needed  depends  lar^rely  ou  the  schooling  given  the  present  generatioD 
of  chiUlren.  If  the  2,000  youths  of  the  Fort  Peck  and  Blackfeet  Agen- 
cies contiuue  to  be  restricted  as  now  to  boarding-school  accoutmoda- 
tions  for  onlj'  80  pupils,  no  marked  intellectual  development  need  be 
looked  for,  and  the  few  children  who  may  l>e  sent  awny  to  school  from 
tbose  tribes,  will  find  on  their  rel  urn  that  the  current  of  ignorance  and 
iieathenism  settiuj;  against  tbem  is  too  strong  tbr  their  onaided  resist- 
auce.  The  statistics  of  the  last  year,  while  far  from  satisfactory,  show 
progress  both  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  school  work  doue  ou  or 
near  reservations. 

Boarding  schools  have  been  established  for  the  first  time  among  the 
Tumas,  Mescalero  Apaches,  Pine  Kidge  Sioux,  and  the  Indians  at  Fort 
Berthold.  One  additional  school  eaeh  has  been  given  the  Iiidiaus  of 
the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahu,  and  Warm  Springs  Agencies,  and  a  new 
school  for  the  Sioux  has  been  opened  at  Yankton,  Dak.  The  Yuma, 
Fort  Berthold,  and  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  schools  are  occujiying 
vacated  juilitary  posts,  transferred  to  the  Department  for  this  pu'  pose. 
Two  small  boarding  schools  have  closed,  and  the  Bound  Valley  b«ard- 
ing  school  must  be  discontinued  until  the  buildings  burned  during  the 
year  can  be  replaced.  A  gain  of  i>27  boarding  pupils  in  the  various 
schools  is  encouraging.  Industrial  work,  especially  in  trades,  still 
needs  more  attention.  Nineteen  of  thp  schools  teach  uarpentering. 
Dine  blocksmithing,  Ave  shoemaking,  and  three  barness-niaking.  Farm- 
ing and  household  industries  ai-e  added  as  a  matter  ot  course.  The 
schools  have  cultivated  1,701  acres,  and  the  crops  raised  consist  of 
S,7aO  bushels  wheat,  8,280  bushels  o&Ia,  14,723  bushels  coru,  and  2(i,3-i8 
bushels  vegetables.  They  have  also  made  l,7d8  tons  of  hay,  and  5,021 
pounds  of  butter. 

Of  these  boarding  schools  23,  with  I,01t  pupils,  are  supervised  and 
largely  assisted  iu  their  support  by  religious  societies.  The  cost  of 
re.servation  boarding  schools  to  the  Government  averages  $150  per 
aauum  per  pupil.  This  can  hardly  be  considered  an  extravag:iiit  sum 
to  pay  for  both  the  support  and  eduuktion  of  an  Indian  child,  especially 
ivben,  as  in  the  Sioux  tribe,  the  child's  support  is  guaranteed  by  treaty. 
The  number  of  boarding  pupils  who  could  be  accommodated  has  been 
789  greater  than  the  previous  year. 

t  But  slight  advance  has  been  mode  in  day-school  work ;  although  17 
Dew  schools  hare  been  opened,  others  have  been  discon tinned, and  3  have 
become  boarding  schools,  so  that  the  entire  number  tor  the  year  is  only 
128,  a  net  gain  of  11.  Of  these,  30  are  ^ew  York  public  schools,  and  16, 
R'iCli  2,173  pupils,  are  supported  wholly  or  nearly  so  by  religious  si>cieties. 
Tbe  value  of  day  schools  among  Indians  is  proven,  and  for  00,000  In- 
iians  their  establishment  is  virtually  required  by  treaty  stipulations. 
The  six  district  schools,  among  the  Pine  Kidge  Sioux,  will  be  increased 
»  elBven  if  suitable  teachers  can  be  secured.  It  is  uo  easy  matter  to 
iuti  a  trustworthy  person,  having  ability  as  a  teacher,  who  is  willing  to 
f^av.e  home  and  friends  and  settle  down  iu  more  or  less  uncomfortable 
juarters  among  a  lieathen  people,  and  for  a  small  salary  devote  time 
irtid  energy,  not  only  to  teachiug  children  a  new  language,  but  also  to 
nspiring  and  directing  the  awkward  attempts  toward  civilization  of  the 
ilie  eiitirelndian  village  iu  which  the  school  is  located.  Theallurementof 
k  Oovemmentsalary  of  do  or  $50  per  month  will  not  attract  to  such  work 
;boeo  who  are  suited  to  it,  unless  they  possess  a  genuine  love  for  humanity 
ID<1  a  desire  to  labor  personally  tor  its  elevation.  Many  such  teachers, 
■specially  in  the  mission  day  schools,  are  managing  Indian  schools  at 
6088  TOL  2 3 
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isolated  points,  and  by  toil,  liardehip,  and  self-denial  have  become  the 
powerful,  though  often  nnrecognized  lever  which  is  raisiug  to  a  higher 
plane  the  surrouitding  Indian  community. 

||!  The  7,000  Koaebnd  Sioux  have  nearly  lost  faith  in  the  Government 
pi-oiDi»e  of  a  boanliug  school.  The  pledge  cannot  be  redeemed  until 
Gongresu  gives  funds  to  cover  the  expense  of  relocating  and  removing 
the  Rotiebud  Agency,  and  mean  time  district  day  schools  are  beiug 
established  as  rapidly  aod  eystematically  as  practicable. 

During  the  past  year  the  total  accommodations  for  boarding  pupils 
both  on  and  off  reservations,  in  Goverument  buildings,  was  5,461,  for  day 
pupils  3,181,  making  a  total  of  8,642,  or  a  little  over  one-sixth  of  the 
entire  Indian  school  population.  New  York  provides  for  1,286  day 
pupils,  and  religious  societies  furnish  accommodations  for  1,030  board- 
ing and  1,346  day  pupils,  and  thus  the  number  of  pupils  who  last  year 
had  no  possibility  of  schooling  was  reduced  to  about  three-fourths  the 
whole  number.  In  looking  at  the  educational  gain  made  during  the  laat 
few  years,  the  proportions  of  the  work  undone  should  not  be  lost  sight  ■ 
of,  and  iippropriations  must  largely  increase  before  this  large  unschooled 
remainder  can  be  cared  for. 

Sdme  progress  is  being  made  toward  compulsory  education.  It  has 
been  successfully  tried  at  four  agencies,  the  compulsion  at  two  taking 
the  form  of  withholding  rations,  and  at  the  others  of  withholding  an- 
nuity payments.  As  soon  as  a  sufBcient  number  of  school  buildings 
are  erected  in  the  various  agencies  for  the  Sioux,  the  system  can  be  en- 
forced through  that  entire  tribe  under  the  terms  of  their  treaty. 

Buildings. — The  embarrassment  under  which  the  office  has  labored 
for  several  years — insufficient  school  buildings — is  becoming  chronic. 
If  reports  gave  the  number  of  boarding  pupils  for  which  existing 
buildings  furnish  suitable  accommodation,  instead  of  the  number  which 
fiucta  buildings  are  compelled  to  accon)Diodat«,  a  much  smaller  showing 
would  be  made.  Inspectors-  condemn  the  crowded,  stifling  dormito- 
ries which  they  find,  and  agents  on  the  other  band  deplore  the  turning 
away  from  school  of  those  who  ask  for  admittance,  and  they  decide 
to  crowd  the  children  temporarily,  in  the  hope  that  the  new  building 
or  addition  for  which  they  have  entreated  will  soon  be  allowed.  Too 
often  the  year  goes  by  without  relief  and  the  whole  managument, 
even  the  moraU  of  the  school,  suffers,  sometimes  seriously.  Build- 
ings erected  to  meet  the  needs  of  ten  years  ago  must  still  be  made  to 
suffice,  and  others  too  dilapidated  and  worthless  to  be  repaired  must 
still  shelter  children  who  therein  are  expected  to  become  accustwmed  to 
the  decencies  and  comforts  of  civilization,  and  to  acquire  habits  of  thrift 
nd  enterprise. 

Since  only  925,000  was  appropriated  this  last  year  for  erection 
and  repair  of  school-buildings,  no  extensive  work  has,  of  course, 
been  done.  The  Shoshone,  Menomonee,  Sis^eton,  and  Siletz  buildings, 
which  were  commenced  in  the  previous  year,  have  been  completed  and 
occupied ;  also  the  three  new  training-school  buildings  at  Lawrence, 
Ohilocco,  and  Genoa :  and  a  building  begun  some  years  since  at  White 
Earth,  Minn.  The  Nourishing  Albuquerque  school  has  moved  into 
new  quarters  after  three  years  of  waiting  in  rented  buildings,  supple- 
mented by  temporary  makeshift  additions,  put  up  one  alter  the  other 
as  the  pupils  crowded  in.  This  building  was  intended  for  158  pupils, 
and  the  suiterintendent  of  the  school  is  asking  for  the  immediate  erec- 
tion of  another  building  to  house  the  50  additional  pupils  who  will  ask 
for  admittance  this  fall,  and  the  100  others  who  can  easily  be  obtained. 
The  $40,000  appropriated  this  year  for  buildings  will  be  needed  for  the 
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OroT,  Devil's  Lake,  Wicbita,  Qutnaielt,  and  Fort  Peck  buildings,  and 
repairs  and  additions  at  other  points,  and  Albuquerqae  most  wait 
another  year,  as  must  also  nine  other  pta<^ea  where  there  are  either  do 
bnildiugs  at  all  or  else  buildings  which  need  immediate  enlargement. 

There  is  no  obstacle  to  progress  in  Indian  education  with  which  this 
ofBce  has  had  to  contend  so  great  as  the  want  of  money  to  furnish  suita- 
ble and  even  decent  school  bnildinga.  As  stated  above,  if  all  the  Indian 
day  and  boarding  school  bnildinga,  belonging  to  Government  or  other 
parties,  had  been  filled,  only  oue-fourth  of  the  Indian  school  population 
would  have  been  provided  for.  The  suS'ering  at  Fort  Peck  and  Black- 
feet  agencies  might  have  Iwen  made  a  golden  educational  opportunity 
for  those  tribes.  Hungry'  children  wonld  need  little  urging  to  become 
inmates  of  boarding  Bchools  with  well-spread  tables.  There  has  been 
money  on  hand  to  bny  food  for  pupils,  but  none  to  put  up  shelters  for 
tiiem,  and  ignorance  and  wretchedness  mast  continue  unmodified  and 
onrelieved. 

Toadd  to  itsother  embarrassments.  Congress  hasstUl  further  restricted 
the  office  by  providing  that  during  this  year  no  Indian  boarding-school 
building  shall  cost,  including  funtishing,  over  $10,000.  The  Gbilocco 
bnildinge,  for  160  pupils,  cost,  exclusive  of  furnishing,  and  in  a  location 
where  material8ar6ea8ilyacces8ible,over$30,000,or  over  $125  per  pupil. 
A  smaller  bnilding  would  somewhat  increase  the  rate  per  pupil.  Three 
evils  are  therefore  left  open  to  choice:  (1)  To  limit  the  onmber  of  pupils 
to  less  thau  7d:  (2)  to  put  up  a  shabby  structure,  uncomfortable  and  in- 
convenieot,  and  which  will  require  extensive  repairing:  and  remodeling 
io  the  near  future,  and  yet  will  never  be  what  it  should  he ;  or  ('d)  to  erect 
one  small  building  one  year  and  attach  another  to  it  during  the  sncceed- 
ng  season  at  some  extra  cost  for  changes  thereby  necessitated.  Either 
method  pursued  in  private  business  would  be  considered  inexcusably 
shiftless. 

CASH  PAYMENTS  TO  INDIANS. 

During  the  past  year  the  cash  payments  per  capita  to  Indians,  be- 
ing yearly  installments  of  specific  amounts  and  of  interest  on  the  in- 
debteduess  of  the  Government  to  them  under  treaty  stipulations,  &c., 
amounted  in  round  numbers  to  $443,000.  A  great  part  of  such  pay- 
ments are  distributed  in  small  sums  semi  annually,  each  member  of  a 
tribe  receiving  an  eqnal  share,  so  that  the  whole  number  of  men, 
women,  and  children  who  directly  enjoy  the  benefits  of  these  payments 
is  very  large. 

All  appear  to  be  satisfied  that  Justice  has  been  done  to  them  except 
the  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  the  Mississippi,  who  are  Jointly  interested  in 
certain  treaties  with  the  Government,  but  who  are  divided  into  two 
bands,  one  residing  in  the  Indian  Territory  and  the  other  in  Iowa. 
The  latter  baud  has  been  dissatisfied  tbr  some  time  back  with  the  re- 
spective numbers  held  by  the  Government  as  comprising  each  band, 
and  npou  which  numbers  is  based  the  division  made  yearly  of  their 
joint  treaty  funds.  This  cause  of  complaint,  however,  is  now  in  pro- 
cess of  removal  by  steps  which  are  being  taken  in  pursuance  of  recent 
legislation,  the  result  of  a  petition  of  the  chiefs  and  headmen  and  the 
tecommendatioQ  of  the  Department,  whereby  a  new  and  correct  cen- 
sus of  all  the  origiual  Sacs  and  Foxes  and  their  descendants  at  both 
places  will  be  taken,  and  an  even  per  capita  share  of  future  payments 
will  be  made  to  each  person  fouud  eutitled  without  regard  to  their  place 
of  residence. 

Hotwithstandiug  the  fact  that  the  completion  of  the  censas  of  the 
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Winnebagoea  in  Wisconsin  repaired  by  the  act  of  January  18,  18«1, 
was  in  cliarge  of  a  thoroughly  cODipetviit  agent,  the  work  van  delayed 
owing  to  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  obtaining  the  iieeeasiiry  data  ia 
reference  to  them  on  account  of  their  unActtled  habits  and  homeless 
condition,  ami  becansc  many  of  them  refnseil  for  a  long  time  to  give 
their  own  namPH  or  the  names  of  the  meniiMrs  of  their  families  for  en- 
rollment, and  because  it  was  also  found  difficult  to  prevail  on  many  of 
tbem  to  vomply  with  tlie  requirements  of  the  act  by  taking  up  faome- 
eteads  or  by  declaring  their  iutentiou  to  do  so  as  soon  as  (buy  should 
receive  tbe  money.  Therefore  it  was  not  until  the  2Uth  of  Octolier  last 
that  tlie  list  could  be  sent  to  the  Department  for  approval,  and  steps 
taken  towanl  applying  to  the  Indiana  the  benefits  provideil  for  tbem  by 
the  act.  On  the  7th  of  the  following  Novemlter,  an  installmeut  of  one- 
Mth  of  the  total  amount  applicable  was  placed  to  the  credit  of  a  dis- 
bursing agent,  to  be  paid  to  tbem  as  the  act  provided,  and  those  only 
were  allowed  to  draw  who  had  complied  with  all  its  requirements.  The 
wisdom  of  paying  this  money  in  installments,  as  snggesteil  in  my  report 
for  1883,  only  became  more  aj)parent  by  increased  familiarity  with  tbe 
habits  and  eoudition  of  these  Indians.  Their  mere  expressed  intention 
to  use  the  money  to  enter  any  hind  tliey  might  select  or  to  improve  it 
could  not  be  relied  upon  as  h^iug  bona  fide ;  but  tbe  ho[)e  of  further 
payments  induced  them  to  make  good  use  of  the  first,  and  as  it  was 
found  that,  with  few  exceptions,  tbe  money  given  them  was  properly 
used,  another  payment  of  a  second  one-fittb  was  made  during  Febru- 
ary, 1884. 

As  the  wording  of  the  act  is  not  plain  as  to  how  its  benefits  were  lo 
be  applied,  it  was  believed  that  the  reniaiuing  tbree-flftha  of  the 
money  in  question  could  be  expended  to  tbeir  greatest  advimt^g©  in 
the  purchase  of  building  material,  stock,  farming  utensils,  &c,  as  thus 
being  more  certain  to  permanently  aid  tliem  towanls  independence  and 
civilization.  But  this  course  on  trial  was  not  found  practicable,  for 
various  reasons,  the  principal  of  which  was  the  decidetl  objection  of  a 
great  majority  of  the  Indians,  and  the  positive  refusal  of  others,  to  so 
receive  it  or  to  make  known  their  wants,  many  claiming  that  they  bad 
contracted  debts  on  the  strengtli  of  their  promises  to  pay  from  this 
source,  which  tliey  felt  bound  by  honor  and  interest  to  pay;  so  that  no 
intelligent  estimate  for  the  necessary  purchases  could  l>e  arrived  at, 
nor  could  the  supplies  have  been  properly  distributed  without  the 
hearty  co  o[>eration  of  the  Indians.  I  was  therefore  reluctantly  com- 
pelled to  abandon  this  plan,  and  since  the  expiration  of  the  fiscal  year 
a  full  share  in  the  final  three-fifths  has  l)een  paid  in  cash  to  all  who 
presented  themselves,  properly  qualititd,  as  required  by  the  act. 

Under  what  this  oQice  has  reason  to  believe  to  be  the  evil  iu\\  ice  and 
persnasioD  of  some  designing  [terson,  who,  in  connivance  with  one  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  VVinnebagoes,  wishes  to  handle  their  money  as  attorney 

g  service  entirely  unnecessary),  a  party  of  these  Indians  known  as  Big 
awk's  band,  and  numbering  about  05,  although  duty  enrolled  and 
given  repeated  and  timely  notice  of  all  the  payments,  have  persistently 
refused  to  present  themselves  to  the  disUursing  agent,  property  quali- 
fied, as  required  by  the  act,  for  tbeir  shares  in  the  appropriation.  As 
the  date  and  place  of  j>roiM)sed  payment  was  in  every  case  brought 
to  the  notice  of  all,  an<l  every  opportunity  afforded  and  much  extra 
eft'ort  niude  and  ex[>ettse  incurred  in  the  endeavor  to  have  all  avail  them- 
selves of  tbe  benefits  of  the  act,  those  who  have  refused  or  williully  neg- 
lected to  so  avail  themselves  are  without  excuse  to  claim  a  further 
delay  of  final  action  under  the  act.  and  have  no  right  to  put  the  whole 
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tribe  to  the  further  expense  which  would  be  incurred  by  making  a 
special  payment  to  them  whenever  they  may  feel  disposed  to  comply 
with  the  law  and  receive  it.  I  would  therefore  recommend  that  the 
shares  of  all  irhom  it  can  be  shown  willfully  neglected  or  refused  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  act  and  to  receive  aatd  shares, 
after  having  had  due  notice  of  the  dates  and  places  of  payment,  and 
ample  time  and  opportunity  to  make  {<;ood  their  claims,  be  returned  to 
the  general  funds  of  the  tribe  in  the  Uuited  States  Treasury,  for  the 
benefit  of  all. 

The  J)epartmcnt,  in  approving  the  ceusns  of  these  Indians  taken  as 
required  by  the  act  of  January  IS,  1831,  and  before  any  paymeut  was 
made,  authorized  the  agent,  as  the  work  of  locating  bomesteads  and 
making  payments  progressed,  to  add  to  said  census  list  the  names  of 
any  Winuebagoes  who  might  present  tbem.'^elves  properly  entitled,  as 
residents  of  Wiscorisiit,  to  enrollment  but  who  had  been  overlooked  in 
making  up  the  original  list,  such  uhw  enrotliuenta  to  be  sustaiued  with 
eworu  proof  of  the  right  of  the  iHTSon  to  enrollment.  The  agent  was 
also  empowered  to  strike  from  said  census  list  the  name  of  auy  whom 
he  might  discover,  on  further  investigation,  were  not  entitled  to  enroll- 
ment, submitting  proof  to  sustain  his  aetion  in  such  cases  also.  Under 
these  circnnistanceb  a  complete  and  correct  census  of  alt,  it  is  believed, 
has  been  obtained,  and  also  of  the  Winnebagoes  residing  in  Nebraska, 
and  steps  will  now  be  taken  to  carry  out  the  third  aud  fourth  sections 
of  the  act  before  referred  to,  and  an  equitable  adjustment  will  be  made 
of  the  amount  due  to  the  VViscuitsin  Winuebagoes  I'ruui  those  residing 
in  Nebraska,  and  future  annuity  payments  will  be  made  to  both  branches 
of  the  tribe  accordiiiglv. 

The  i)ermanent  auuuity  of  $1,100  to  the  Miamis  of  Eel  River  and  $400 
to  the  Pottawatomies  of  Huron  is  so  small  as  banlly  to  warrant  the 
expense  couuected  with  making  annual  payments),  aitd  the  amounts 
received  by  each  of  the  Indians  in  this  way  are  not  sufficient  to  do 
them  any  particular  good.  I  would  therefore  recommend  that  an  offer 
be  ma^le  to  these  Indians  of  a  sum  to  be  paid  each  tribe  at  once  in  lieu 
of  their  annuilies. 

In  making  .innuity  payments  two  questions  often  arise  which,  when 
not  provided  for  by  treaty  or  special  legislation,  are  difficult  to  determine 
hy  this  office  with  assurance  of  being  right  and  of  having  acted  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  Indians.  The  first  is  what  degree  of  white  blood 
shonld  debar  a  person  from  shariug  in  Indian  annuities;  and  the  sec- 
ond is  whether  Indian  tribes  can  drop  persons  from  their  rolls  whom 
tbey  have  once  adopted  in  goiHi  faith  and  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
of  the  tribe.  It  would  bo  well  if  these  questions  were  definitely  and 
finally  setrled  by  legislative  action,  if  possible.  I  think  it  would  be  for 
the  iH-nefitof  all  to  exclude  iwrsims  of  less  than  one-half  Indian  blood, 
and  to  retain  all  who  are  regularly  adopted,  if  iiulians,  and  to  add  the 
chililren  of  such,  but  to  discounige  or  prohibit  any  further  adoptions 
by  Indian  tribes,  especially  of  whites. 

I  may  be  pardoned  for  repeating  my  former  retterence  to  the  difficul- 
ties this  Department  labors  under  because  ageuts  are  prohibited  by 
section  '-idol  of  the  Ueviseil  Statutes  from  paying  some  banking  institu- 
tion nenrer  to  the  agency  than  the  authorized  United  States  depository, 
where  the  funds  may  be  placed  to  their  cre<lit,  a  reasonable  rate  of  ex- 
change on  the  agent's  official  draft  for  funds  to  make  annuity  payments. 
This  is  sometimes  absolutely  necessary,  and  it  is  a  hanlship  to  the 
agent  to  compel  him  to  bear  a  loss  that  he  cannot  in  some  inatauces 
avoid.  ,  ,  . 

C.ooylc 
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I  a^aiii  have  tlie  gratificatioD,  in  reportins  on  tbe  work  of  a  past 
year,  of  beiug  able  to  point  to  the  fact  tbat,  uotwitb standing  tbe  aiuutint 
of  uioiif.v  Imndled  in  making  these  payments,  and  tbe  number  of  agents 
tbrougli  whose  hands  it  passed,  every  cent  has  been  faithfully  accounted 
for. 

HAILBOAD  OPEBATIONS  IN  CONIfECTION  WITH  INDIAN  BBSEBVATIOS8. 

Under  this  heading  the  following  operations  during  the  past  year 
may  he  noted : 

Bari  River  Reserve,  Wisconsin  {Militaukfe,  Lake  Shore  and  Western 
Bailicay). — Under  date  of  June  2t!  last  authority  was  granted  by  tbe 
Department  for  a  preliminary  surve.y  uiKHi  tbe  Bad  River  Reserve, 
auxiliary  to  an  extension  of  their  railway  from  a  point  on  tbe  Montreal 
River  between  the  States  of  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  to  Ashland,  Wis. 
Tbe  survey  was  commenced  &nd  tbe  line  partially  located  tbrougb  the 
reserve,  but  owing  to  the  peculiar  character  of  tbe  country,  whicb  pre 
sents  many  engineering  difllculties,  tbe  su^^'ey  has  not  yet  been  com- 
pleted. Ill  the  mean  time  the  railway  company,  being  desirous  of  tsik- 
ing  advantage  of  the  Keason  in  onler  to  a  speedy  coustniction  of  the 
road  to.  the  Montreal  River,  npi)lied  to  tbe  Department  for  permission 
to  proceed  with  the  work  of  construction  upon  tbe  reservation,  offering 
to  indemnify  the  Indians  in  respect  of  tbe  compensation  to  be  ultimately 
determined  upon  for  right  of  way  and  damages  to  private  property. 
On  the  25th  August  last  tbe  necessary  authority  was  granted  by  the 
Department,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  Indians  and  to  the  filing:  of 
a  bond  by  the  company  in  the  sum  of  $211,000,  conditioned  to  meet  tbe 
requirements  of  the  case.  The  treaty  with  the  Chip[>ewa  Indians  (the 
La  Poiiite  band  of  which  occupies  the  Bad  Kiver  Reserve)  of  November 
30,  1854  (10  Slat,  at  Large,  1109)  provider  for  a  right  of  way  to  rnil- 
■Toads  through  tbe  reserve  upon  payment  of  compensation  to  the  In- 
dians, who,  it  may  be  added,  are  <lesin>us  to  have  tbe  road  built.  Tbe 
requisite  bond  has  since  been  given,  and  tbe  agent  has  been  direct^'d 
to  allow  the  work  to  proceed  if  the  Indians  do  not  object. 

DeviVn  Lake  Reaerve,  Dakota  {Jamtstown  and  A'ortkern  Railroad, 
N'.  P.  R.  R). — After  an  investigation  by  tbe  General  Laud  Oflii;e, 
as  alluded  to  in  my  last  annual  report,  the  Department  decided  not 
to  disturb  the  western  boundary  line  of  this  reservatijn.  Ou  the 
6th  of  August,  1883,  the  agent  at  Devil's  Lake  Agency  transmitted 
the  result  of  tbe  i»rocee<lings  of  a  council  of  the  Indians,  thereto- 
fore authorized  to  be  convened  for  tbe  purpose  of  considering  the 
question  of  compensation  to  be  paid  to  them  by  the  railway  company 
for  ri{;ht  of  way,  &c.  Tbe  proposition  of  the  Indians  was  tliat  the 
compariy  should  pay  ten  dollars  per  acre  for  the  land  required,  and  also 
erect  a  station  and  a  suitable  building  for  the  storage  of  Government 
property  at  a  point  on  tbe  railroad  to  be  designated  by  tbe  Indiiin 
agent,  and  that  no  other  buildings  or  persons,  except  such  station  and 
warehouse  and  tbe  necessary  employes,  should  be  JociUed  or  be  permit- 
ted to  reside  within  the  reservation.  This  proposition  was  accepted  by  a 
resolution  of  the  boani  of  directors  of  the  railway  company  October  5. 
1883,  and  by  a  subsequent  resolution,  dateil  December  4, 1883,  the  pro^ 
ident  of  the  company  va»  authorized  to  provide  the  necessary  fnnds. 
amounting  to  the  sum  of  $1,845,  and  in  behalf  of  the  comjmuy  to  pn\ 
the  same  into  the  Department,  or  otherwise  to  dispose  of  the  same  tor 
the  benefit  of  the  Indians  as  should  Iw  deemetl  advisable  by  tbe  De- 
partment.    On  the  8th  December,  1883,  the  company  filed  in  tbe  !>« 
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partment  a  map  of  definite  locatiou  of  tbe  road  throngfa  the  reservation, 
a  di8t»tice  of  seventeen  miles,  also  a  plat  nf  station  grounds  required, 
the  wliole  containing  an  aggregate  of  184.5  acres,  sb  verified  by  the 
compan;r'»  smveyor.  The  location  of  the  station  grounds  was  duly 
approved  by  the  Indian  agent.  On  the  Ist  March  last  the  president  of 
the  railroad  company  uofifled  this  office  that  the  company  had  made 
provision  for  the  amoant  of  compeusatiou  money  required  by  the  In- 
dians, and  in  other  respects  stood  ready  to  carry  out  their  undertaking. 

In  the  nifan  time,  a  doubt  having  arisen  in  my  mind  whether  or  not 
the  peculiar  wording  of  the  clause  relating  to  railroads  in  the  treaty 
with  the  Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  Indians  operated  of  itself  to  grant  a 
general  right  of  way  for  railroads  without  further  legislation  by  Con- 
gress, I  submitted  the  question  for  Department  adjudicatiou  on  the 
Sctth  April  last.  On  the  2d  May  the  papers  were  returned  to  this  office, 
with  instructions  to  prepare  and  submit  a  full  history  of  the  case,  with 
all  the  pa))ers  bearing  on  the  subject  and  recommendations,  for  trans- 
mission to  Congress.  Tbe  session  was,  however,  at  that  time,  so  far 
advanced,  and  the  chances  of  procuring  action  by  Congress  in  the  mat- 
ter 80  remote,  that  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  postpone  sending  up 
the  papers  until  the  coming  session.  They  will  be  submitted  to  the 
IJepartment  in  due  season. 

Flathead  [Jocko)  Eeaerve,  Montana  {N'orthem  Pacific  Railroad). — The 
agreeuteut  of  September  2,  1883,  between  the  Indians  occupying  this 
reserve  and  Ihe  United  States,  whereby  their  title  was  extingnislied  to 
certain  lands  of  the  reservation  required  for  the  purposes  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Bailroad,  the  full  particulars  whereof  were  given  in  my  last 
annual  report,  waij  ratified  by  Congress  at  its  last  session  in  the  Indian 
appropriation  act  approved  July  4, 1884,  with  the  i)roviso  that — 

Nolhing  lientio  conUiiied  shall  be  coiistraed  as  m  way  wise  alfHctiuK  tlie  n'UtioD 
between  theOovernmeiit-  and  saiil  rnilroad  tompaiij-,  growing  oat  »f  the  grant  of 
land  mnile  to  aaid  coiniiany,  bej*on<l  tbe  rigbt  of  way  provided  for  in  sAiil  agresuent. 

By  the  same  act  Congress  appropriated  the  snm  of  $16,0U0  (which 
had  previously  been  paid  into  the  Treasury  by  the  Northern  Pacific 
Kailroa'd  Company)  for  payment  to  the  Indians  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  said  agreement. 

Fort  Hall  Reserve,  Iilaho  ( Utah  and  Northern  Railroad). — On  the  12th  of 
June  last  the  attorneys  for  this  railroad  company  filed  in  the  Depart- 
ment for  approval  a  map  of  definite  location  of  the  road,  also  eight 
plats  of  station  grounds  at  various  points  ou  the  reservation.  Upon 
examination  of  said  map  they  were  found  to  beentirely  unautlienticated. 
They  were,  therefore, returned  to  the  Department,  with  a  recoromenda- 
tiou  that  they  should  be  presented  in  proper  shape  to  entitle  them  to 
consideration. 

The  attention  of  the  Department  was  also  called  to  the  fact  that 
notwithstanding  the  roud  had  been  constructed  and  operated  through 
the  reservation  for  several  years,  it  did  not  appear  that  the  Indians 
had  ever  been  compensated  for  the  loss  of  their  lands  talien  for  right 
of  way  and  station  grounds — aggregating  over  2,000  acres— and  it  was 
snggeKted  that  inasmuch  as  there  were  no  treaty  provisions  authorizing 
tbe  building  of  railroads  through  the  reservation,  legislation  by  Con- 
gress would  be  necessary  to  confirm  the  title  of  the  company  to  tbe 
lands  taken,  wbich  they  claimed  to  have  obtained  under  spei^iid  acts 
of  Congress  of  March  3,  1«73  (17  Stats,  at  Large,  Gli'),  and  June  20, 
W78  (20  Stats,  at  Large,  241),  but  which  manife.stly  related  oidy  to 
right  of  way  through  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States.     Under 
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Departtnent  inBtmctioDs  of  September  24  last,  a  full  statement  of  the 
matter  wilt  be  prepared  and  submitted  fur  preseatation  to  Congress  at 
the  ensuing  ae.s8ion  for  it^  determination  an  to  whether  or  not  it  is  the 
intentiou  of  the  acta  above  mentioned  to  stTAnt  a  right  of  way  through 
an  Indian  roaervatton  without  compensation  to  the  Indians  located 
tbereon,  and  for  snch  action  as  that  body  may  deem  advisable. 

Indian  Territory  {Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad). — In  conformity  with 
the  views  exi)res«ed  by  your  immediate  |)redeceS80r  in  olSce,  March  31, 
1882,  tliat  the  braucb  road  provided  for  by  the  act  of  Uongreas  of  July 
27, 18C6,  should  not  be  allowed  to  cross  the  country  of  the  Creeks  and 
Cherokees,  but  should  have  its  Hue,  so  far  as  those  countries  are  eou- 
cemed,  south  of  the  Canadian  and  Arkansas  Rivers,  the  Atlantic  and 
FaclGc  Railroad  Company,  in  November  last,  hied  in  the  Department 
an  amended  map  of  definite  location  of  sach  branch  road,  according  to 
vbich  the  line  thereof  eastward  from  tlia  eastern  boundary  of  the  Semi- 
nole country  to  Fort  Smith,  as  now  surveyed  and  located,  pa»ses  south 
of  the  Canadian  and  Arkansas  Kivers,  and  through  lauds  of  the  Chick- 
asaw and  Choctaw  Nations  respectively,  thus  correcting  the  error  there- 
tofore made  by  the  company  in  locating  its  line  north  of  the  Canadian, 
and  bringing  tbe  road  strictly  within  the  interpretation  placed  by  the 
Department  in  1870  npon  tbe  several  treaties  and  acts  of  Congress  of 
1866,  providing  for  au  east  and  west  and  a  north  and  south  railroad 
through  the  ludiaii  Territory,  The  amended  map  was  accepted  by  the 
Department  November  28,  1883. 

Indian  Territory  {Gulf,  Colorado  and  Santa  F4  Railway — Southern 
Kansas  Railicay). — At  the  last  session  of  Congress  two  acts  were  passed 
granting  to  tlie  above-mentioned  railroads,  respectively,  a  right  of  way 
through  the  Indian  Territory,  and  for  other  purposes.  The  legal  right 
to  thufi  legislate  was  based  upon  the  principle  of  eminent  domain  in 
the  Feileral  Government  over  the  Indian  Territory  (see  House  reports 
Nos.  110, 1451,  48th  Cong.,  first  session).  Both  acts  received  Presiden- 
tial ap|)roval  July  4, 1884.  The  fli-st  meutioued  of  these  acts  ernixtwers 
the  Gulf,  Colorado  and  Santa  T4  Railway  Company,  a  corporation  of 
the  State  of  Texas,  to  build  and  operate  a  railway,  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone line  through  the  Indian  Territory — 

Beginniug  at  n  pnintrtn  be  solected  liy  said  railway  company  on  Red  Itiver  north  of 
the  norlheru  boundair  of  Cook  Cotinty,  io  tbe  State  of  Texaa,  anil  rnntiing  tbence 
by  tbe  luoHt  [i  rant  I  cable  route  tbTouj;h  tlie  ludian  TerHtory  to  a  poiutou  the  noutbem. 
bonndnry  of  tbe  State  of  Enusati,  the  1iiit«  to  1>«  Incatxd  in  Bpclions  of  tweiity-flve 
miles  each,  aud  before  work  is  beKiin  on  any  aeetion  the  line  thereof  in  to  be  approved 
' ■■  '  ■       ■  '        '   tafiisi    "^ 


bjr  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Iiittrior,  wilb  tiio  right  to  coiiatract,  mm;  uud  uiaiutatii  such 
ttackp,  tnrnont!),  sidinf^,  and  extensionN  as  iwid  company  may  dcpm  it  to  their  int^r- 
«(it  to  ronstrnct  along  and  npqu  the  right  of  tray  and  depot  grounds  hereby  granted. 

For  these  jiurposes  the  act  grants  to  said  railway  company  a  right  of 
way  lUO  feet  wide  through  the  Indian  Territory,  and  a  strip  of  land 
200  feet  wide  by  3,000  feet  long,  in  addition  to  the  right  of  way,  for 
such  stations  as  may  be  established,  not  to  exceed  one  station  for  every 
10  railed  of  road.  According  to  the  general  route  mentioned  in  the  act, 
this  line  will  probably  run  through  the  Chickasaw  country,  the  so-called 
Oklahoma  lands,  and  tbe  Cherokee  outlet  lauds. 

The  other  of  these  acts  invests  the  Southern  Kansas  Kailway  Com- 
pany, a  corporation  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  with  like  powers  and  au- 
thorities and  with  similar  limitatious  as  to  the  quantity  of  land  in  the 
construction  and  operation  of  a  railway  aud  telegraph  and  telephone 
line  tbiough  the  Indian  Territory — 


ginning  at  ii  point  on  tbe  northern  lino  of  Baid  Territory,  where  a 

ioutborn  Kansas  Railway  from  Winfiold  in  a  southerly  direction  would  striko 
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said  line,  muniiig  tbence  Hontli  in  tbe  [lirection  of  DeiiisoD,  in  the  State  of  Teiai,  on 
tbe  moKt  practicable  roale  to  a  iioint  at.  or  nenr  wlti^rn  tbo  Wnshita  RivFremptieB 
into  the  Red  River,  vritb  a  braiicli  Rnnntnicted  troia  a  point  al  or  Dear  wbere  H«di- 
cioB  LodKB  Cruek  croBSea  tbe  uortheru  line  of  BUid Territory,  aod  froiu  tb at  point  in 
a  tiaulb westerly  direction,  cmtHtiDj;  Beaver  Creeli  nt  or  near  Camp  Snpply  and  reucb- 
ing  thi-  went  line  of  said  Indian  Territory  at  or  near  wbere  Woff  Civnk  orosscB  tho 
ith  the  ri^litto  conslruct.niie,  and  mikintain  such  tracks,  turnonts,  and  sidinn 
'!bt 


as  said  company  may  deem  it  to  their  interest  to  constmct  along  and  npon  tbe  rig] 
of  way  and  ilopot  groiindB  liereli]'  granteil. 

The  main  lice  of  tbia  road  will  probably  run  througU  the  Cherokee 
outlet  land  west  of  tbe  Arkansas  River;  the  lands  upon  wbich  the 
Poiicas,  Otoes  and  Mistwurias,  lowas,  KiekapooR,  and  Pottawatomies 
are  settled;  a  portion  of  tbe  Ro-called  Oklahoma  lands,  and  the  (Jbick- 
asaw  eonntry.  Tbe  branch  line  will  traverse  tbe  Cherokee  outlet  lauds 
for  Its  entire  lenjith  as  laid  down  in  the  act. 

Provisions  are  made  in  both  ax:ts  for  the  ai^certainment  and  payment 
to  the  Indians  of  compensation  for  property  taken  from  and  damages 
done  to  them.  Where  the  company  and  the  respective  tribes,  or  tbe 
company  and  individual  occupants  of  the  land  fail  to  agree,  a  board  of 
appraisers  is  constituted  to  determine  the  amount  of  conipensatiou,  and 
if  a  tribe  be  dissatisfied  with  tbe  awanl  of  the  appraisem,  «uch  tribe  or 
occupant  has  substantially  the  same  resort  to  tbe  courts  of  tbe  country 
that  is  allowed  to  the  citizens  of  a  State,  whose  property,  under  like 
circunistancem,  i«  appropriated  for  public  use.  The  railway  comjianies 
are  prohibited  from  selling  or  leasing  any  of  the  lands  granted,  and 
tbeir  HCceptance  of  the  right  of  way  is  made  subject  to  the  express 
condition  that  tbey  will  neither  aid,  advise,  or  assist  in  any  etfort  look- 
ing toward  the  changing  or  extinguishing  the  present  tenure  of  the 
Indians  in  their  lands,  nor  attempt  to  secure  from  the  Indian  nations 
any  further  grant  of  land,  or  its  occupancy,  than  therein  provided. 
There  are  many  other  provisions,  for  the  details  of  which  I  refer  to  the 
acts  themselves. 

The  necessity  and  [loHcy  of  permitting  the  constmction  of  additions! 
railroads  through  tbe  Indian  Territory  is  stated  in  the  rei»orts  of  the 
Uonse  Committee  before  refeiTcd  to.  Congress  is  presumed  to  know 
what  is  best  for  the  interests  of  tbe  country  generally,  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  this  Office  to  aid  in  tbe  execution  of  the  law  as  it  tinds  it;  bat, 
in  closing  this  subject,  I  may  be  i>ermitted  to  remark  that  the  action  of 
Congress  in  regard  to  these  railroads  ])ractically  overturns  the  theory 
of  constructiou  plactnl  by  this  Department  in  11470  upon  the  intent  and 
meaning  of  the  several  acts  of  Congress  and  treaties  of  186C,  viz,  that 
there  should  be  hut  one  east  and  west  and  but  one  north  and  south 
road  through  the  Indian  Territory,  and  that  any  additional  roads,  with- 
out the  consent  of  tbe  Indians,  would  be  a  violation  of  treaty  provis- 
ions with  the  Indians,  which  has  ever  since  governed  this  OlSce  in  its 
action  upon  tbe  general  subject.  In  connection  with  these  acts,  X  may 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  on  tbe  lOth  July  last  the  Cherokee  dele- 
gates filed  in  the  Department  a  written  communication  on  behalf  of 
tbe  Cherokee  Nation,  protesting,  for  reasons  therein  assigned,  against 
any  action  by  the  Department  lookiug  to  the  acceptance  of  any  claim 
by  said  railway  companies  or  either  of  them  under  said  acts  of  Congress, 
respectively,  for  or  in  respect  of  any  portion  of  the  tight  of  way  thereby 
granted,  or  any  other  right  under  said  acts  to  any  portion  of  tbe  Cher- 
okee domain  or  country,  until  action  can  be  ha!d  by  the  Cherokee 
National  Council  at  its  approachine  session  in  November  next.  The 
Cherokee  Nation  insists  that  its  properly  cannot  be  taken  and  given  to 
a  private  corporation  of  any  State  by  Congress,  and  that  tbe  courts  of 
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the  couRtrj  vilt  not  sustaiu  sucli  a  aeiznre  or  violation  of  the  contract 
mu^e  hy  the  Uuited  Stat«8  in  its  treaties  witli  the  Uherokee  Nation. 

Indian  Territory — Saint  Louis  and  San  Franctsoo  Railroad. — In  com- 
pliance with  section  10  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  August  2,  1882,  "  An 
act  to  grant  a  right  of  way  for  a  railroati  and  teiegraiih  tine  tlirough 
the  lands  of  the  Choctaw  anil  Ohtckasaw  Nations  of  Indians  to  the  Saint 
Loais  and  San  Francisco  Railway  Company,  and  for  other  purposes" 
(2*^  Stats,  at  Large,  181),  the  Saint  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Kailroad 
Company  filed  a  ma|i  of  definite  location  of  its  road  throuf*b  the  lands 
of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations  in  this  Department  on  the  22d 
September,  1883. 

Kez  Perce  Reserve  {Idaho,  Clear  Water  and  Montana  Transportation 
Company). — In  my  Annnal  Beport  for  1882  I  referred  to  the  hostility 
manifested  by  the  Nez  Perce  Indians  to  the  buihiing  of  railroads 
throngh  their  reservation.  The  Indians,  however,  having  indicated  a 
desire  of  reconsidering  their  action,  a  council  was  held  by  the  agent  in 
the  month  of  April,  I8S3,  but  with  the  same  result,  the  application  of 
the  railroad  compauy  tor  perinissioa  to  make  a  preliminary  survey  be- 
ing again  defe^Lted.  There  appearing,  however,  to  Iw  a  division  of 
opinion,  and  that  the  adverse  majority  were  dominated  by  a  clique  un- 
der the  leadership  of  James  Lawyer,  a  would-be  hea<l  chief  of  the  Sez 
Percys,  the  question  wa^  submitted  to  the  Department  whether,  under 
the  treaty  provisions  with  the  Nez  Peroes,  authorizing  the  coiistrnctioD 
of  road-^  through  the  reservation  under  authority  of  the  United  States, 
the  preliminary  survey  asketl  for  by  the  company  should  be  permitted, 
or  the  company  referred  to  Congress  for  legiNlative  action  on  its  behalf. 
Under  date  of  October  5, 1883,  the  Department  decided  that,  considering 
the  attitude  of  the  Indians,  the  railway  company  shonld  be  referred  to 
Congress  for  such  legislation  on  the  subject  as  might  be  deemed  neces- 
sary, and  the  agent  for  the  Indians  was  so  informed. 

Sioux  Reserve,  Dakota  [Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Faul  Rail- 
way).— The  Department  having  decided  that  the  luoilion  of  the  three 
wagon  roads  upon  this  reserve  under  military  autbority^  had  ex- 
hausted the  rights  reserved  under  the  agreement  made  by  the  United 
States  with  the  Sious  Indians  Septeml>er  2C,  187(i,  nvtitied  by  act  of 
CongresB  approved  February  28,  1877  (19  Statutes  at  Large,  255),  and 
that  upon  general  princii)les,  "  in  all  cases  where  right  of  way  for  rail- 
roads through  Indian  reservations  is  not  provided  for  by  treaties  or 
agreements  by  the  United  states  with  the  Indians,  Congressional  action 
is  necessary  to  ratify  agreements  by  railway  companies  with  the  In- 
dians for  such  right  of  way,  &>:.";  and  having  also  directed  that  the 
necessary-  pa^R-rs  be  prepared  for  submitting  the  agreements  made  by 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Itiilway  Company  with  the 
Sioux  Indians,  referred  to  in  previous  Annual  Keimrtaof  this  Office,  to 
Congress  at  its  nest  session  for  action,  I  had  the  honor,  on  the  2(>th 
Novemlwr,  l.S8;J,  to  submit  to  the  De[)nrtment  a  lull  history  of  the  case, 
together  with  copies  of  all  material  pujters  in  connection  therewith, 
with  a  draft  of  a  bill  to  accept  and  ratify  said  agreements  as  mmle, 
for  transmission  to  Congress  for  its  consideration  and  action.  On  the 
4th  December,  1883,  tlie  papers  wei-e  sul>mitte<l  by  the  Department 
with  suitable  recommendations  to  the  President,  and  formed  the  subject 
of  Executive  message  to  Congress  Deci>niber  17,  188.3  {S.  Kx.  Dnc.  No. 
20,  Forty-eighth  Congress,  first  session).    On  the  lOth  January,  188-1,  Mr. 
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DavGs,  from  the  Senate  Committee  on  Inttian  Affaira,  reported  the  bill 
[3.  1004)  aa  prepared  iii  thiiH  Office,  which  waa  read  a  Qrst  and  second 
time  and  recommitted  to  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affaira.  March  24, 
1884,  Mr.  Dawes,  from  the  same  committee,  reported  the  bill  with 
amendments,  and  on  the  22d  April  following  the  bill  passed  the  Senate 
and  was  transmitted  to  the  House,  whii-h,  however,  adjonrued  without 
tafaiag  flnal  action  upon  it. 

The  House  had  previously,  March  18,  1884,  also  favorably  reported  a 
bill  (H.  R.  5420)  for  similar  purposes  (House  Report  No.  829,  Forty- 
eightli  Congress,  first  session). 

iSioux  Renttrve,  Dakota  (Dakota  Central  Railway). — In  like  manner  and 
with  like  preliminaries  on  the  part  of  this  office,  Mr.  Dawes,  from  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  on  the  12th  February,  1884,  re- 
ported a  bill  (S.  1406)  to  aceei)t  and  ratify  the  agreements  made  between 
the  Sioux  Indians  and  the  Dakota  Central  Railway  Company  (H.  B. 
Ex.  Doc.  No.  11,  48th  Congress,  lirst  session),  which  also  was  read  a 
first  and  second  time,  aud  i-ecommitted.  MarcU  24,  1884,  Mr.  Dawes, 
from  the  same  committee,  reported  tlie  bill  with  amendments,  and  on 
the  22d  April  following  the  bill  passed  the  Senate  and  was  transmitted 
to  the  House,  which,  however,  adjourned  without  taking  flnal  action 
tfaereuu. 

The  House  had  previously  (March  18,  1384)  also  favorably  reported 
a  bill  (H.  R,  5i'S2)  for  similar  purposes  (House  Report  830,  Forty-eighth 
Congress,  first  session). 

Sinsefon  Eenerve  in  Dakota  {Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Rail- 
aay). — The  Indians  of  this  reserve  having  finally  declined  to  sign  the 
new  agreement,  mention  of  which  was  made  in  my  last  annual  report, 
npon  the  ground  of  some  misunderstanding  as  to  the  terms  of  the 
original  contract,  and  some  doubt  existing  as  to  whether,  under  the 
peculiar  terms  of  ibe  treaty  (15  Statutes  at  Large,  506),  further  legis- 
lation by  Congress  would  not  in  any  event  be  neces-sary,  tiie  matter 
was  snbmittetl  to  the  Department,  which,  on  the  13th  December, 
1883,  decided  that  in  the  present  attitude  of  the  Indians  the  whole  ques- 
tion should  be  submitted  to  Congress  for  such  action  as  that  body 
might  find  to  be  right  and  proper,  and  tor  decision  as  to  the  compensa- 
tion to  be  paid  by  the  railroail  company  for  the  use  of  the  land  taken 
for  right  of  way.  On  the  2Ud  January,  1884, 1  had  the  honor  to  lay 
before  the  Department  a  full  history  of  the  case,  with  copies  of  all  cor- 
resiwndence  relating  thereto,  wbicb,  on  the  29th  January,  1884,  was 
submitted  by  the  Department  to  the  President,  and  forms  the  subject 
of  ftxecutive  message  to  Congress  January  31,  1884  (see  House  Ex. 
Doe.  No.  71,  Forty-eighth  Congress,  first  session). 

Subsequently,  the  agent  for  the  Sisseton  Indians  having  written  this 
office  transmitting  a  communication  from  the  cliiets  and  council,  and 
requesting  anthority  to  make  certain  amendments  in  the  agreement 
which  he  deemed  would  cover  all  objections  and  meet  their  views,  he 
was,  under  instructions  from  the  Departmeul  of  the  17th  July  last, 
directed  to  niiiku  such  ameinlmcntM,  and  thus  endeavor  to  bring  the 
matter  to  a  flnal  settlement  if  possible,  without  further  delay  so  far  as 
the  Department  is  concerned.  In  aitttcipation  of  this  termination  to  a 
protracted  and  vexatious  matter,  a  bill  embodying  the  necessary  legis- 
lation will  be  prepared  aud  submitted  for  transmission  to  Congress  at 
the  ensuing  setision. 

Umatilla  Reserve,  Oreqon  {Oregon  Railway  awl  Navigation  Covtpangf 
Pendleton  and  Centremlle  Branch),— In  my  last  annual  report  mention 
was  made  of  the  terms  aud  couditions  upon  which  the  Umatilla  In- 
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dians  bad  conseDted  to  tbe  construction  of  tbe  Pendleton  &nd  Centre- 
Tille  Branch  road  through  their  reservation.  The  Oregon  Railway  and 
Kavigatiou  Company  having  signified  its  acceptance  thereof,  and  filed 
the  requisite  bond,  the  action  of  the  {udimiB,  as  embodied  io  the  uetu- 
orondum  agreement  of  August  17, 18S3,  with  maps  of  location,  sched- 
ule of  improvements  of  individual  Indians,  and  bund  of  the  company, 
^»ere  ap)>roved  by  the  Department  April  II,  1S84.  The  quantity  of  laud 
taken  for  right  of  way  and  Btation  grounds  was  152.79  acres,  which  at 
$5  per  acre  resulted  in  a  sum  of  $7(>3.95,  and  the  appraittmeut  of  indi- 
vidual Indian  improvements  amounted  to  $4Ij4.50,  making  a  total  of 
$1,228.45,  which  lias  been  duly  paid  to  the  Department  by  the  Oregon 
Bailway  and  Navigation  Company  for  the  use  of  the  Indians  entitled 
thereto. 

Walker  River  Reserve  (Carson  and  Colorado  Railroad). — At  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  Mr.  Dawes,  from  the  Committee  on  Indian  Aflairs, 
reported  a  bill  (S.  1583),  previously  prepared  in  this  oSict',  "to  accet>t 
and  ratify  an  agreement  made  by  the  I'ah-Ute  Indians,  and  granting  a 
right  of  way  to  tbe  Carson  and  Colorsulo  Haili-oad  Company  through 
the  Walker  Kiver  Eeservation  in  Neva<la."  The  history  of  this  tase 
will  be  fuand  in  the  annual  reports  of  this  ofiice  for  1882  and  18S3;  al»o 
in  House  Ex.  Doc.  No,  15,  Forty-eighth  Congress,  first  session.  The 
session  again  closed  without  Congressional  action  on  tbe  bill. 

SANITABY  COMDITION  OP  THE  INBIAN^. 

The  reports  of  the  agency  pliysicians  show  a  total  of  73,182  cases 
treated  during  the  ytsar.  Of  this  number  08,908  recovered,  1,586  died, 
and  3,ti28  were  still  under  treatment  on  June  30.  While  tl>e  number 
treated  is  less  than  last  year,  the  death  rate  shows  a  cousiderable  in- 
crease, which  is  doubtIe.ss  owing  largely  to  the  unusually  severe  wiuter 
andtbcexitosureaud  sufferiugiucidentto  living  iu  wigwams  and  poorly 
coustnicted  bouses.  One  of  the  causes  of  a  high  rate  of  mortality  is 
the  disposition  ou  tbe  part  of  many  of  the  Imliaus  to  i-ely  ti{H)n  their 
native  medicine  men,  and  to  defer  applying  to  the  agency  physician  until 
disease  has  made  such  inroads  upon  their  strength  that  it  is  impossible 
to  benefit  them  by  the  most  skillful  treatment.  The  greatest  obstiicle 
with  which  physicians  iu  the  Indian  country  have  to  contend  is  the  al- 
most universal  belief  in  spirits  prevalent  among  the  Indians.  They  be- 
lieve that  ail  diseases  are  caused  by  evil  spirits,  and  that  the  only  unre 
way  to  cure  a  malady  is  to  employ  a  mediciim  man  who  possesses  a 
spirit  more  powerful  than  the  one  causing  the  disease.  This  belief  is  fos- 
tered and  encouraged  by  the  native  doctors,  who,  while  they  frequently 
apply  to  tbe  white  physicians  for  their  own  ailments,  lell  their  people  that 
though  "the  white  man's  drugs  may  be  good  for  white  man,  they  are 
poison  for  Indian."  Insomeof  thetribe^munyof  thelndianscometothe 
physiciau  for  metlicine  and  then  cull  in  their  own  doctors,  believing 
that  the  rattltug  of  gounls  and  bones,  beating  of  drums,  and  singing  by 
the  medicine  men  are  valuableaids  to  the  white  man's  retuedies.  Could 
the  belief  in  sorcery  and  evil  spirits  be  overcome,  a  long  stride  would 
be  made  iu  the  work  of  civilization.  No  one  has  greater  opportunities 
in  this  direction  thau  the  agency  physician,  who,  in  addition  to  being 
skilled  in  his  professiou,  shonldbeaman  with  such  qualities  of  head  and 
heart  as  to  win  and  retain  the  coutideuce  of  the  Indians  under  his  care. 

Owing  to  the  gt^eat  aversion  of  the  Indians  to  the  knife  as  a  remedial 
agent,  surgical  o|)eratiouB  are  not  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  deformi- 
ties are  quite  commoD. 
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The  pfaysiciaDa  almost  aDanimonsly  recommend  that  suitable  hos- 
pitttt  baildiDgB  be  erected  at  such  at^encies  aa  now  have  none.  Small 
hospitals  could  he  erected  at  slight  expense,  and'wouM  without  doubt 
be  a  great  protection  to  the  agency  schools,  and  would  tend  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  contagious  and  infectious  diseases,  which  are  o^en  un- 
manageable wben  scattered  through  a  number  of  different  camps  on  a 
large  rei^ervatiou. 

COAL  ON   THE  ^HITB  MOUNTAIN   BBSEBYATION  IN  ABIZONA. 

By  the  Indian  appropriation  act  of  July  4, 18^,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  was  authorized  to  detail  a  proper  person  from  the  employes  of 
the  Geological  Survey,  and  also  to  appoint  a  suitable  person  uot  then 
in  the  employ  of  the  Government,  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  cbar- 
acter,  extent,  thickness,  and  depth  of  the  coal  veins  on  the  White  Mount- 
ain Reservation,  the  value  of  the  coal  per  ton  on  the  dump,  and  the  best 
method  to  utilize  and  dispose  of  the  same,  and  the  sum  of  C2,5U0  waa 
appropriated  for  that  pnrpose.  Under  this  authority  a  Oomniissiou 
composed  of  Michael  Baunon,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  Charles  D.  Wal- 
cott,  a  paleontologist  iu  the  Geological  Survey,  vfttn  sent  to  Arizona 
to  naake  the  required  examination  and  report.  Full  instructions  were 
given  for  their  guidance,  dated  August  8, 1881,  approved  by  the  De- 
partment August  13,  ISm.  The  report  of  the  Commission  has  not  yet 
been  rendered. 

MISSION  INDIANS  IN  OAJLIFOBNIA. 

A  bill  for  the  relief  of  these  Indians,  embo<lyiug  substantially  the 
recommendations  of  Mrs.  Helen  Jackson,  special  agent  (except  that  for 
the  purchase  of  certain  tracts  of  land),  to  which  reference  was  made  in 
my  last  annual  report,  was  prepared  and  submitted  to  Congress,  throngh 
the  Department,  and  passed  the  Senate  at  its  lost  session,  but  was  not 
acted  upon  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Suits  in  ejectment  have 
been  brought  against  the  Indians  living  iu  the  San  Jacinto  "Village,  by 
the  owner  of  the  private  grant  within  which  it  is  situated.  The  Indians 
are  defended  by  Messrs.  Brunson  and  Wells,  special  counsel  employed 
by  the  Department  of  Justice.  These  cases  have  not  yet  come  to  trial. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  bill  referred  to  will  receive  favorable  consideration 
in  the  House  of  liepresentatives  during  the  coniing  sefisioo. 

THE  TOMAS  IN  SOUTHEEN  OALIFOENIA. 

As  was  Stated  in  my  last  annual  report,  a  reservation  was  established 
(July  6,  1883)  for  the  Yuma  Indians  at  the  confluence  of  the  Colorado 
and  Gila  Rivers,  on  the  Arizona  side,  where  it  waa  intended  tbey  should 
be  gathered  and  assisted  in  agricultural  pursuits.  Subsequent  inves- 
tigation, however,  disclosed  the  nnsuitableness  of  the  tract  selected, 
and  besides  tlie  Indians  were  found  to  be  opposed  to  removal  there. 
Accordingly,  by  Executive  order  dated  January  9, 1884,  the  reservation 
was  restored  to  the  public  domain,  and  a  new  one  establisbed  on  the 
Oalifoniia  side,  in  the  extreme  southwest  corner  of  the  State. 

By  the  same  order  the  Fort  Yuma  Military  Reservation  was  trans- 
ferred t«  the  control  of  this  Department,  to  be  used  for  Indian  purposes, 
in  connection  with  the  Indian  reservation;  and,  at  the  request  of  the 
Department,  oo  the  recommendation  of  tliis  otSce,  the  military  post 
baitdings  hare  also  been  transferred  by  the  War  Department  for  Indian 
school  purposes.    A  bill  was  introduced  in  Congress  at  the  laat  session 
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(H.  K  1661)  "to  provide  for  the  eatablishmeat  and  maintenaDce  of 
an  Indian  school  at  Yuma,  iD  Yuma  County,  Arizona,  and  to  make  ao 
appropriation  therefor."  It  is  understood  to  hare  been  favorably  re- 
porter! by  the  Bouse  committee,  but  no  final  actiitn  was  reached.  It 
appropriates  the  snm  of  99,000  for  the  purpose.  The  Yumas  are  a  very 
peaceable  and  industrious  people,  and  ought  to  receive  some  assistaucc 
from  the  Government. 

KLAMATH  RITER  INDIANS  IN  CAJLIPOBNIA. 

The  work  of  allotting  lands  in  severalty  to  the  Indiana  of  the  Kla- 
math Kiver  Reservation  iu  (Jalifoniia,  as  directed  in  department  letter 
of  JUaixsh  26, 1883,  has  been  suspended  for  the  present,  owing  to  errors 
discovered  in  the  public  surveys  within  the  reservation,  particulars  of 
which  were  reported  to  the  Department  iu  office  letter  of  Angnst  IGth 
last.  Bills  have  been  introduced  in  the  present, Congress  "to  restore 
the  reservation  to  the  public  domain"  (S.  813  and  H.  B.  112  and  7505). 
Provision  is  made  therein,  however,  for  the  allotment  of  lands  in  sev 
eralty  to  the  Indians. 

THE  TURTLE  MOUBTAIK  BAHD  OP  CHIPPEWAB  IN  DAKOTA. 

Agreeably  with  tbe  recommendation  contained  in  my  last  annual  re- 
port, a  permauent  reservation  has  been  made  for  the  Turtle  Mountain 
band  of  Chippewas  in  Dakota.  At  first  townships  162  and  163  north, 
range  71  west,  were  selected,  but  subsequently  township  162  north, 
range  70  west,  was  substituted  for  township  163  north,  range  71  west, 
BO  that  the  reservation  as  now  existing  embraces  townsliips  102  north, 
ranges  70  and  71  west.  (Executive  orders  dated  March  29, 1884,  aud 
June  3, 1384.)  These  Indians  will  need  some  help  for  a  time,  aud  I 
Bball  ask  for  a  small  appropriation  for  that  purpose  in  the  estimate* 
for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

COMMISSION  TO  SIOUX  OF  DAKOTA. 

At  the  date  of  my  last  annual  report  tbe  work  of  the  Sioux  Commis- 
sion bad  reached  a  point  briefly,  as  follows:  Congress  having  failed  to 
ratify  the  agreement  uegotiatetl  by  said  Commission  under  the  act  of 
August  7,  1882,  presumably  for  tbe  reason  that  it  was  not  executed  in 
literal  compliance  with  the  treaty  of  April  29,  1868,  tbe  Commission 
vere  under  instructions  to  continue  negotiations  with  tbe  Indians,  pro- 
vision for  that  purpose  having  been  made  in  tbe  sundry  civil  appropri- 
ation act  of  March  3, 1883  (Stat.  22,  p.  624),  but  their  final  report  had 
Dot  been  submitted  to  the  Department.  The  attempt  to  procure  the 
signatures  of  tbree-iburths  of  tbe  male  adult  Indians,  as  required, 
proved  unsuccessful,  and  the  agreement  was  returned  to  the  Depart- 
ment without  change.  A  full  history  of  the  proceedings  of  tbe  Com- 
mission and  the  causes  which  led  to  tbe  failure,  is  set  out  in  tbeir  re- 
port to  the  Department  dated  December  31, 1883.  Said  report  together 
with  the  agreement  aud  all  correspondence  between  the  Department 
and  any  ofilctal  or  other  individuals  conccrniug  said  agreements  or  the 
ratification  thereof  is  printed  in  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  70,  Forty-oightb 
Congress,  first  session,  iu  which  form  it  will  be  found  easy  of  refereuce. 

It  having  been  represeut«d  to  the  Department  that  the  Sisseton 
and  Wahpeton  and  the  Yankton  bunds  of  Sioux  were  desirous  of  dis 
posing  of  a  limited  portiou  of  their  respective  reservations,  the  Bioux 
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ComniJseion  were  instracted,  ander  dftte  of  May  10th  last,  to  visit  t<aid 
reservatioiis  and  ascertain  if  suuli  wa»  the  case,  and  if  so  to  negotiate 
vitti  them  as  to  the  quantity  they  would  cede,  the  conditions  as  to  the 
price,  &c.  No  report  has  been  received  (void  them  up  to  this  date,  but 
the  agent  for  tlie  Sissetuu  and  Wahpeton  bands  reports  that  his  Indiana 
are  Duwilliug  to  part  with  any  of  their  lauds,  aud  that  the  visit  of  the 
Conimissiou  was  unsncceasful. 

A  select  coraiuittee  appointed  by  the  Senate  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  ludians  in  Dakota  aud  Montana  reported  a  bill  (S.  1755) 
"  to  divide  a  portion  of  the  reservation  of  the  Sioux  Nation  of  Indians 
in  Dakota  iuto  separate  reaervatiuus.  and  to  secure  the  relinquishmeut 
of  the  Indian  title  to  the  remainder,"  which  was  amended  and  passed 
the  Senate  April  16,  1884.  In  the  House  the  bill  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  ladiau  AfTairs,  aud  reported  back  with  ameudmeotB 
May  31,  1884,  but  no  further  aetion  was  bad  and  it  remains  ou  thff 
calendar. 


The  right  of  the  Indians  in  tlie  Indian  Territory'  to  tax  cattle  driven 
through  their  lands  en  route  to  market,  and  to  prohibit  the  introdno- 
(ion  of  foreign  cattle  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  is  a  subject  of  con- 
stantly recurring  trouble  to  this  office.  Conflicts  are  continually  aris- 
ing between  cattle  men  and  the  civilized  tribes,  most  if  not  all  of  whom 
have  prohibitory  laws  bearing  on  the  subject. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  in  a  report  made  June  22, 
1874,  upon  the  petition  of  citizens  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  remonstrat- 
iug  against  the  imposition  by  the  Cherokee  Nation  of  a  tax  of  10  cents 
per  head  upon  cattle  driven  through  their  Territory  from  Texas  to 
northern  markets,  was  of  opinion  that  the  spirit  if  not  the  letter  of  the 
law  fully  justified  the  Indians  in  the  levy  of  the  tax,  and  that  the  De- 
partment ought  to  sustain  them  in  its  enforcement  so  long  as  it  did  not 
exceed  the  penalty  imposed  by  the  law  of  June  30, 1834  (section  2117, 
Revised  Statutes),  for  grazing  stock  on  Indian  lands,  which  is  tl  per 
head.* 

The  United  States  court  in  the  western  district  of  Arkansas  (Judge 
I.  C  Parker),  however,  takes  a  different  view  of  the  subject,  and  holds 
that  a  tax  imiwsed  by  the  Creek  Nation  on  cattle  passing  through  their 
country  is  a  burden  laid  upon  commerce  between  the  States,  the  regu- 
lation of  which  belongs  to  Congress  alone.  This  decision,  until  over- 
ruled, is  of  course  binding  upou  the  Departmeut,  but  I  have  thought  it 
proper  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Department  to  the  subject,  as  it  is 
one  which  affords  the  Indians  eoustant  cause  of  complaint,  aud  not 
without  show  of  reason,  especially  as  regards  infected  cattle.  As  to 
these  I  believe  the  boidering  States,  certainly  Kansas  and  Missouri, 
have  prohibitory  laws,  which  are  rigidly  enforced.  The  Indians,  espe- 
cially the  civilized  tribes,  who  have  fine  herds  of  cattle,  consider  that 
they  should  be  similarly  protected. 

ATTEMPTED  SETTLEMENTS  IK  THE  UTOIAM  TBEEITOEY. 

In  previous  reports  of  this  office  the  attention  of  the  Department  has 
been  repeatedly  culled  to  the  periodical  invasions  of  certain  portions  of 
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the  ladian  Territory  by  bodies  of  United  States  citizens,  iiuder  the 
leadership  of  D.  L.  Payne  and  others,  styling  themttelves  "Oklahoma 
Colonists."  RecotumeudatioDS  have  as  repeatedly  been  made  for  an 
amendment  of  existiu^  lans  relating  to  trespassers  on  Indian  lands, 
so  as  to  make  such  offenses  punishable  by  imprisonment  as  well  as  by 
fine.  Measures  looking  to  that  end  have  been  introdnced  in  Congress 
but  hitherto  have  invariably  faile<l  to  receive  the  coneurreut  aetion  of 
both  Houses.  During  the  present  year  Payne  has  again  twice  sought 
to  obtain  a  foothold  in  the  Territory ;  the  first  time  in  May  last,  when, 
with  a  party  of  about  fifty,  he  endeavored  to  effect  a  settlement  on  the 
nnoccnpied  lands  south  of  tho  Ciniarrou  Biver,  from  whence  they  were 
dislodged  by  the  military,  not  without  considerable  show  of  resistance; 
and  later,  in  the  month  of  June  last,  when,  with  largely  increased  num- 
bers, he  established  himself  on  the  Cherokee  lands  south  of  Uunnewell, 
Kans.,  locating  settlements  at  various  jKiints  therein,  designated  as 
"  Eock  Falls "  on  the  Chicskia  Kiver,  "Stafford"  or  "Pearl  City"  on 
the  Bois  d'Arc,  and  at  other  places  along  the  Arkansas  River;  the 
hoadquiirters  of  the  colony  being  at  Kock  Falls,  four  miles  south  of  the 
EJtnsas  line. 

The  official  report  of  Colonel  Hatch,  commanding  the  district  of  Ok- 
lahoma, dated  6th  August  laxt,  states  that  prior  to  active  operations 
be  visited  the  principal  rendezvous  of  the  intruders,  and  explained  to 
the  leatlers  and  people  present  the  object  of  his  mission,  reading  to  them 
the  President's  proclamation  of  July  31  last,  and  informing  them  of  the 
condition  of  the  Indian  lands,  and  the  necessity  of  the  Government 
maintaining  the  status  thereof.  Most  of  the  intruders  of  the  better 
class,  and  somu  others,  u]>on  retleittion,  concluded  to  move  at  once.  The 
leaders,  Payne,  Cooper,  Miller,  Couch,  Eichelburger,  and  others  were 
defiant,  and  refused  to  move  unless  compelled  by  superior  force.  On  the 
7th  August  such  of  the  intruders  as  remained  at  Kock  Falls,  were,  with 
their  private  proi>erty,  removedfrom  the  Territory  by  the  military,  with 
the  exception  of  I'ayue  and  some  others,  old  offenders,  who  were  arrested 
and  turned  over  to  the  civil  authorities  at  Fort  Smith.  The  settlement  at 
"  Stafford  City,"  on  the  Bois  d' Arc,  was  on  the  arrival  of  the  military  there 
found  to  have  been  recently  evacuated.  At  Chillott  Creek,  1^  miles  from 
the  State  line,  a  small  party  of  "  bfjomers"  was  found  encamped,  three 
of  whom  were  also  arrested  as  old  ofl'enders,  and  turned  over  to  the 
United  States  marshal.  The  number  of  i>ersons  engaged  in  this  last 
movement  was  variously  e!«timate<l  at  from  five  hundred  to  two  thou- 
sand,' and  it  appears  from  the  official  reports  to  the  War  Department, 
that  from  t),OUU  to  IO,UIH>  claims  had  been  located  and  surveyed  on  the 
Cherokee  lauds,  land  in  the  southern  part  of  Kansas  having  become  so 
valuable  that  men  of  means,  owning  large  farms  had  sent  to  the  Okla- 
homa Colony  organization  parties  who  were  locating  claims  for  them, 
A  subsequent  oMcial  report  of  Colonel  Hatch,  dated  the  22d  August 
last,  conveys  the  information  that  nearly  all  the  intruders  on  the 
Cherokee  Outlet  lands  were  out  of  the  Territory,  and  that  probably  by 
the  15th  September,  the  removal  of  all  unauthorized  settlers  and  of  the 
fences  erected  by  cattle  men  in  Oklahoma  proper,  as  directed  by  the 
Secretary  of  War,  would  be  completed.  Kecommeuding  a  proper  dis- 
position of  troops  for  the  protection  of  the  Territory  from  further  inva- 
sion, Colonel  Hatch  remarks : 

At  maay  poiutn  on  tli(>  KanHan  border  ans  caniped  parties  who  aay  tb«y  will  move 
into  ibe  Territory  as  hood  an  thi-  tmo|ia  are  luoteil  fruui  it.  Payne  uud  the  meo  vith 
bim  nbo  are  engaged  In  iDcatuig  claims  will  cuiitiuue  to  agitate  tbe  opening  of  tbia 
Territory  in  the  Bitme  manner  an  before ;  not  tUut  tbey  realty  desire  to  bave  the  conutry 
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utilpd,  hilt  thai  tliey  may  uliluiii  i 
pnrchiisn  nf  clniuia  ami  tuwu  lal«,  a 
the  "  Oklubotiiii  C'liliHiy." 

The  pHvmeiitH  fi>r  tiirvevn,  cmiiiH,  town  lotN.  and  iiiitmtinri  frt^a  iiiiiBt  in  the  uuim- 
eale  bnvi-  alnmiv  aiiiuiiiiitil  lu  ihB  ii(:it(lil)ui'hiiua  of  ^lUO.OUO,  utl  <il'  wLi<h  Iiuh  uvun 
diviiliii  aninii|!  thu  leuilrTH.  Should  thi'  cniinlry  Ih>  iiiiciii>iI  to  M-ltln-s  ihiTC  wmilil  be 
an  end  t<i  their  pmHtu;  beiice,  hi  iJi.v  iipinicin,  Paynp  nnil  hU  ininii'iHBlt  n«orlfttp"  do 
DOt  nuut  it  (Iri-lartKl  upeu. 

Tlit'reiKiio  )>(>!MsiblHe\ciis«  for  tliutie  repeKted  Imvlvci!)  JDVUHtoiisot'  I  lie 
ludiiiii  Tenitory  ou  tbt*  grtiiUKl  (hs  tint  tiiviiders  hold)  ihiit  tli«  uiiucuupied 
la'mls  thereof  smt  {iitbliu  lands  uf  tlio  Uniti'd  States,  and  us  sm^h  ojicii 
to  settlement.  They  are  not  {uil)lic  lands  in  any  sense  as  yet,  whatever 
(1iK))0silic>n  n)ay  be  made  of  tlicin  bei-eafler.  By  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
of  IHCli  with  the  Clierokees  the  United  States  is  eiiipoweied  to  settle 
frieudly  liidiani^  in  any  part  of  the  Cherokee  wmntry  west  of  !Mi°,  in 
(luuntily  us  theii^iu  provided,  the  lK)undaries  of  the  distriets  thits  settled 
to  be  ditttinetly  marked  ami  the  laud  conveyed  in  fee  siaiple  to  ea«h 
of  Rm!b  trilips  so  settled,  to  be  hehl  in  contmon  nr  in  aeveralty,  a« 
the  LTnitetl  States  may  dedde,  the  lands  thus  disposed  of  to  he  pnid 
for  to  the  Cherokee  Xation  at  sueh  price  as  may  be  agreed  u])ua 
between  the  parties  in  iutet'e^t,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  I'resi 
(tent;  the  Cbemkee*  Nation  to  retain  the  rif;ht  uf  {wssesijion  and 
Jurisdiction  over  all  of  said  country  west  of  %°  until  thus  sohl  »nd 
occupied,  after  which  their  juriydiction  and  right  of  possession  teriui- 
niites  aa  to  each  district  thus  sold  and  occujaed.  It  may  hero  be 
remarked  that,  in  the  exeicise  of  this  right  of  possession  and  Juria- 
dietion,  the  Cherokees  have,  by  au  act  of  their  nationul  council  (ap- 
proved by  the  principal  cliieOi  leased  said  unoccupied  hinds  to  the 
Cherokee  Strip  Live  Stock  Association,  for  grazing  jmrposes,  for  a  term 
of  Ave  years,  at  an  aanual  rental  payable  to  the  nation,  sul>ject,  never- 
theless, to  the  treaty  rights  reserved  to  the  UnittHl  States  to  settle 
friendly  Indians  thereon  at  any  time  during  the  continnance  of  said 
lease.  There  is  no  general  cession  of  these  himls  to  the  United  States, 
DO  siiirender  Iiy  the  Cherokees  of  possession  or  Jurisdiction,  until  such 
time  as  a  certain  specified  pnrt^haser  >hall  have  complied  with  the  terms 
of  the  piin;hase  and  entered  into  [mssession.  Until  that  event  happens 
the  Uiiiteil  States  is  hound  by  llio  terms  of  the  treaty  to  protect  the 
Cherokees  in  their  possessory  rights  to  the  lands  in  question.  So  also 
in  reganl  to  the  other  unoccupied  lands  of  the  Indian  Territory — nota- 
bly the  so-called  Oklahmnii  lands — which  have  fronr  time  to  time  lieen 
ceded  to  the  United  States  by  various  Intli:iu  nations  or  tribes.  Here, 
again,  there  is  no  general  cession  to  the  United  States,  but  a  cession  for 
e.\press  purposes  only,  which  are  clearly  limited  and  defined  in  the 
treaties  with  the  nations  or  trtl>es  from  whom  the  Uniteil  States  acquired 
title,  vi/.,  tur  ttie  settlement  of  other  Enilians  and  freeilmen  thereon.  It 
isequiilly  the  duty  of  the  Oovernment  to  maintain  the  status  of  these 
lamia  int^ict. 

At  the  Hrst  session  of  the  present  Congress  a  bill  (S.  1  ~)45)  "  to  amend 
section  lil48  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  in  relation  to 
trespassers  on  Indian  lands,"  passed  the  Senate,  but  wiis  not  readied  in 
the  House.  This  bill  prohibits  any  pi^son  from  eidering  Indian  lands, 
tribal  reservations,  or  lands  f^pei'ially  -let  apart  tin'  Imli  m  purposes,  with 
intent  to  occupy  any  such  landt.  or  reservation,  under  a  ix-nalty  U>r  the 
first  offense  uf  a  tine  of  not  more  (ban  $j(H),  or  imprisonment  at  bard 
tabor  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court; 
and  for  every  sulisequeut  offense  a  fine  is  imposetl  of  not  more  than 
#l,0<Ki,  with  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  for  not  more  than  tHO  years. . 
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It  alMi  provides  fot  coDfiscstion  and  forfeiture  of  the  wagons,  teams,  and 
outfit  of  tbe  iDtrnders,  by  process  in  the  proper  United  States  courts. 

It  is  manifest  that  without  the  passage  of  some  stringent  law  of  this 
hind  intruders  can  only  be  kept  oat  by  the  troops,  and  should  they  at 
any  time  be  temporarily  withdrawn  for  any  purpose  the  Territory  would 
be  rapidly  overran. 

The  construction  of  the  Southern  Kansas  Railway  and  the  Gi^f,  Colo- 
rado and  Santa  F^  Sailway,  both  of  which  roads  were  authorized  by 
the  present  Congress  at  its  last  eessiou  to  be  built  through  the  Indiau 
Territory,  will  doubtless  bring  with  it  a  mi8ceIlanH>u8  population,  who, 
under  cover  of  the  railroads,  will  attempt  to  settle  the  country.  In  a 
recent  commuuiuation,  dated  September  8  last,  I  had  the  honor  to  draw 
the  att«ution  of  the  Department  to  this  coutingency,  and  to  recommend 
that  the  War  Department  be  requested  to  make  such  timely  disposition 
of  troops  in  the  Territory  as  may  avert  the  threatened  evil.  It.  is  to  be 
hoped  that  Congress  will  not  fail  to  recognize  the  importance  of  the 
preservation  of  peace,  and  the  obligation  of  the  Government  to  protect 
the  ludians  iu  tbe  Indian  Territory  iu  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  their  right 
of  persou  and  property,  by  the  early  passage  at  the  coming  session  of 
the  bill  referred  to,  or  some  equally  comprelieusive  and  efficient  measure. 

Information  reached  this  office  iu  May  last  of  an  attempt  by  citi- 
zeos  of  Texas  to  colonize  the  unoccupied  lands  in  the  southwest  cor- 
ner of  tbe  Indiau  Territory,  lying  west  of  the  North  Fork  of  Red  River, 
which  lands  are  claimed  by  the  State  of  Texas  and  are  involved  in  tbe 
question  of  tbe  disputed  boundary  hue  between  Texas  and  the  United 
States,  in  regard  to  which  a  bill  (H.  R,  1565)  authorizing  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  commission  to  run  and  mark  said  boundary  line  is  now  pend- 
ing before  Congress.  The  matter  was  on  the  2d  of  June  last  referred 
by  the  Department  to  the  honorable  Secretary  of  War,  with  the  state- 
ment that,  in  the  absence  of  any  defiuite  settlement  of  the  controversy, 
the  status  of  tlie  lands  must  be  maintained  as  Indian  country,  and  re- 
questing the  service  of  tbe  military  iu  removing  all  intruders  there- 
from. The  otiiciat  rei>orts  of  the  War  Department  show  that  the  set- 
tlers were  notitled  to  vacate  the  lands  by  the  Ist  October,  1884,  tailing 
which  they  would  be  promptly  removed  by  tbe  troops. 

INTBUDEBS  AND  DISPUTED  CITIZENSHIP  IK  THE  INDIAN  TEBBITOBT. 

By  yonr  decision  of  March  15, 1884,  the  act  of  the  Choctaw  couucil, 
approved  Octol>er  21, 1682,  has  been  made  the  basis  for  determining  all 
questions  relating  to  intruders  and  disputed  citizenship  in  that  nation. 
Under  this  decision  instructions  were  given  Agent  Tufts  under  date  of 
March  22,  1.S84,  which  are  hereto  appended,  together  with  the  act  of 
the  Choctaw  council.  The  method  of  deahng  with  these  questions  thus 
adopted  leaves  their  ultimate  decisiou  with  the  Department  in  accord- 
ance with  the  opinion  of  the  honorable  Attorney-General  (16  Opinious, 
404),  and  it  is  believed  will  produce  satisfactory  results,  ^o  action  on 
this  matter  has  been  taken  by  the  other  civilized  nations,  but  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Indiau  Affairs  is  about  to  visit  the  Territory  for  the 
purpose  of  investigating  the  subject,  among  other  matters,  and  it  is 
presumed  will  present  a  report  which  will  enable  Congress  to  reach  a 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  question  at  the  en»ning  session. 

ACT  OF  OUOCTAW  COUNCIL. 
To  the  Geiteral  CoaHcil : 

yonr  committee  to  wlioai  naa  referred  that  portion  of  the  chief's  meuoge  referring 
to  onr  TelAtions  with  the  United  States,  would  report  the  fbliowiog  and  ask  ita 
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Whereas,  by  the  seventh  article  of  the  treaty  o[  1855,  the  Choetaws  are  eeoated 
in  the  noreetricted  rigbt  of  self-sovemmeiit  and  full  JariBdictioii  over  persoas  and 
property  nritbin  their  respective  limite,  whicb  uureatrioted  ri^bt  of  HBlf-tcoverDment 
>doeB,  aDd  ot  a  tigbt  ought  to,  seoare  to  tbe  Cbnotaw  OoveiDment  the  sole  right  and 
power  to  hear  an^  determiue  all  applications  for  a  oitizenship;  and 

Whereae  great  lojar.v  has  been  done  the  Choctaws  in  tbe  pasL  by  Don-oitizees,  after 
they  have  Tailed  to  ewtablisb  their  el  aims  t^t  oitizeuship  according  to  the  Choctaw 
law,  reeortiug  to  Fort  Smith  and  there  beftn^  a  comniisaiua  and  roo  often  by  means 
4if  bribed  vfitneseeB,  and  without  the  Chootaw  Oovemnient  having  any  reprenentative 
preaeot  to  protect  her  ioterest,  established  elaims  which  are  not  only  detrimental  to 
the  interests  of  tbe  Choctaws,  bat  are  in  open  violation  of  the  seventh  article  of  the 
treaty  of  ISoTi,  above  mentioned;  and 

Whereas  theCboctawg,  in  order  to  quiet  all  criee  of  prejudice  and  partiality  a){Bi net 
Applicante  for  citizenship,  agree  that  after  an  upplicaDt  for  citii^eusbip  has  been 
refuBed  the  right  he  claimed,  and  feels  aggrieved  by  sueb  refuHal,  such  applicant  may 
hav«  a  rufaearing  of  bis  oaee  before  the  United  SCatee  Indiuu  agent:  Frovided,  Tbe 
agent  notify  (be  principal  chief  of  the  time  and  place  of  all  snub  rt)hearin);g,  ao  that 
the  Chnct»«'s  may  be  represented  by  an  attorney,  and  the  Choctaws  agree  to  abide 
by  the  decision  of  the  agent ;  and 

Whereas  there  are  now  in  the  Choctaw  Nation  many  non-citizens  who  remain  here 
year  after  year  with  the  pretense  that  they  are  alraut  to  prove  their  ciaim  to  citizen- 
ship,  it  is  earnestly  requested  that  the  United  Stales  Indian  agent  be  required,  when 
furnished  with  a  list  of  such  persons  by  tbe  principal  chief,  to  cause  them  to  take 
immediate  steps  to  prove  their  rights  to  citizenship;  and  if  they  refuse  or  neglect, 
pot  them  ont  of  the  Nation:  Therefore, 

Br  U  fnacled  by  fi«  general  eouaeil  of  the  Choctaw  2fatioii  luiiembled.  That  the  Seore- 
tarf  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  requested  to  prohibit  United  States  commisaionere,  at 
Port  Smith,  Arkansas,  or  any  othur  place,  from  taking  cognizance  of  any  petition  for 
the  rights  of  citizenship  in  the  Cboctaw  Nation,  as  tbe  Ubuctaws  do  not  recognize 
such  pernoiis  as  citizens,  nor  will  tbey  in  the  future. 

Sec.  2,  Be  it/urlhtr  e«w:(«i,  That  tbe  Sicretury  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  requested 
to  order  the  United  Slates  Indian  agent  to  bear  and  determine  all  applications  mode 
to  him  to  establish  claims  of  citizenship  in  the  Choctaw  NaCiun,  uud  the  decision  of 
•och.  agent  shall  l>e  tlnal:  I'mvided  obIh,  That  all  xnch  applications  shuU  have  Iieen 
mode  to  tbe  proper  Choctaw  tribunal  and  by  it  refused,  (be  a^uiit  notifying  the  prin- 
cipal chief  of  the  tiuie  and  place  of  such  rehearing.  Then  the  principal  chief  sboll 
ap|>oint  Home  competent  Choctaw  attorney  to  re|jreeeiit  and  defirnd  the  Interests  of 
tbe  Choctaw  Nation  in  all  such  reheariugs,  and  auoh  attorney  shall  be  allowed  fj  for 
every  day  he  is  ueceesarily  engaged,  and  10  cents  for  every  wile  traveled  on  a  direct 
and  (iraciicable  roule  going  to  and  returning  from  such  rehearing,  tu  be  puid  on  the 
order  of  tbe  principal  chief  out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 

Sbc.  3.  B»  itfHrther  enacted,  Tliat  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  he  further  requested 
to  iDstriict  the  Uniteil  IJlates  Indian  agent  to  order  all  uon-oitizi^uB  now  in  tbe  nation 
to  lake  iinmediale  steps  to  prove  ibeir  rights  us  citizens,  ami  if  tbey  refuse  or  neg- 
lect, remove  them  lioyonfl  the  limits  of  ihe  Choctaw  Nat  ion. 

Sbc.  4.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  princtpol  chief  he  requested  to  send  a  copy  of 
this  act  to  Ibe  Secretary  of  tbu  Interior,  and  one  to  tbe  United  States  Indian  agent; 
and  also  that  lie  send  a  cojiy  to  tbe  governor  of  tbe  Cbiokutuiw  Nutiun,  and  ask  the 
concurrence  and  co-operation  of  the  Chickasaws,  and  that  this  act  tske  effect  and  ba 
in  force  from  ami  after  its  passage. 

STEPHEN  WATKINS, 
Chairman  Commilttt  on  I'etitioin. 


Approved  October  31,  m»9. 


JAMES  THOMPSON, 

■Mdent  Senate,  Acting  Chief  pro 


Dkpartmbn't  of  Tar.  Ihteriou, 

Ufkicr  of  Inuian  Affairs, 
Koihinglou,  D.  C,  March  ia,  IBtM. 


JOHX  13.  TUFTH,  Esq., 

United  Siate*  Indian  Agent,  L'niou  Agencj/,  Sfualtogee,  Ind.  Ter. : 
Sir:  I  transmit  herewith  a  copy  of  office  report  dated  Harcb  14,  m84,  upon  the 
qaealion  of  intruders  and  disputed  citizenship  in  the  Choctaw  Nation,  and  of  the  de- 
cisiun  of  the  bonoralile  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  dated  March  15,  IdS4,  concurring 
in  the  recommendation  of  this  Omce. 
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Id  ai;cor(lan«ti>  witli  thiN  ili^criHiim  yuu  trill  uoiiry  all  ilia)iiitv(l  clainiatitH  to  oitiiaD- 
•]ii|)  iu  tlic  Choctan-  Narimi.  u-liintii  nAined  arv  fiiriiiHhfil  .voii  by  th>-  CbiK'.tau-  aiitboii- 
tlne.  to  afiiieur  at  the  noxt  u-HHimi  of  the  prope i-  irilmiml  itriil  diiliniit  tlii^ir  daimH  for 
adjllilicatiim  ah  proviiled  by  tbt;  Choctnw  la«H;  lti;il  failins  In  ilii  *i  they  will  \m 
Aee^H-d  iutriKliTH  uiirl  reiiioi-cil  from  the  Tcirifiirv;  iin.l  that  niiv  [.nrty  fei'ling 
aKttrifvnl  l>y  the  ikciNion  cif  th«  Clioi^tiiw  trUniiuil  will  h»  nllnuiil  (Iiirty  ilnyn  in 
which  til  niijii-iit  t(i  yoii,  at  the  exgiimtiiin  of  thul  time  tii  be  tlei-itii>(I  iiii  iiitnuU'l-,  if 
nonviiinl  Ih-  taki-u, 

Thisiioiic'tryoti  wil!  mtv^  iiihiii  tin-  i>artii-N,  •'ilhiT  by  I'liiiHin);  your  iHilireto  iletiirer 
a  writti-ii  or  iirintcd  rojiy,  with  your  "ijiiiiuure  attachirl.  lo  tli«  [M-i-mm  iiilcrffte'I,  or 

10  Ibc  liiBt  ilay  of  the  apssiou  of  ihi-  roiiiiri]  hoforit  whii'b  he  In  siiiiini'iiii'.l  to  iiiijicsr, 
or  h,v  wuiilhift  tlii>  suiup  tlimiijrh  the  iiiail"  mi  that  nixly  iliiyR  mny  i^liiiiw  between  the 
rMVipt  of  the  uoriue  hihI  tho  cnniiiieiiiH'iiieiit  of  Haiil  nentiiiu. 

Yon  will  liGurall  cuM^Hof  api.citl  frtmi  th(<<lrciHioa  of  thi- Choctaw  i()i1hvrilit-H,(::iv- 
inK])m|>er  luilice  to  Ihr  '|>[ini-i)ial  chiof  iif  the  limt>'«nil  pluci^of  ht-nrin;;,  rwtiviDg 
■nd  roniiiilerinic  anch  proper  Kvidenef.  withuiit  (lixthii-tion  an  to  the  niii' of  wiiiif iwen, 
■«  may  Im  prtiieuleil.  Yiiu  will  allow  the  clairuanlH  lo  lio  ti-iiiwiiti^l  by  eimuwl,  if 
thi>y  si>  (Ipxin-,  ax  well  as  l1ll^  nation. 

\oii  will  hrar  all  <iafu-i<  of  apjH'al  hh  i>n>mi>lly  an  {Hiiuiilili-.  niiil  Niibmit  tlip  nvldoncs 
in  each  vane,  with  vour  fiuiliiiK  thtn-on,  to  thin  <'mu<  for  linul  ailiiiilrciUinn. 

Ml  ijiTHonM  liiially  adjmVH  lo  lie  intniittM  will  In-  nlhiwtil  a  ivuwmnlili-  time  in 
which  to  tliapoHO  of  their  iiiiprovniueiilH  nud  pi'<ippity  1h'1'»i'p  bikini-  n-iiiovi!il. 

StibjfCl  to  lliiH  (|iialili<'atioii,  all  parlieH,  pnilifrlv  nntilii-d,  failinj;  t<i  appi'Hr  at  the 
•ewiiiiii  of  Ihi-  I'oiiiK'il  for  which  Ihey  are  hiiiiiiiiuixiI,  alionld  at  Ihc  fxiiiraliim  of  wid 
HiBHion  be  promptly  rpuiovcil ;  auil  any  piTNiii  ad.jiiiJjfeil  to  bo  an  intniili-rby  the  Choc- 
taw aiilhoriticH  fitiiinj;  to  »p[>eal  witjihi  Ibe  tiliii'  prestri bi'il  uhouhl  a1w>  be  promptly 

In  carrying  out  I  he*'  inHtrnctioiiH  yon  are  wxpei-tiil  lo  c<'-MpiTjiie  with  the  Choctaw 
antborilteH,  iiudrr  the  Clioi^faw  Ijimot  Octolifrtil,  1-f^J.wi  fHraHllie  name  in  not  mod- 
ifie<l  by  tho (iuigion  of  the  Si'crerdiy. 
Vfty  rcrt pin; tt'i illy,  Ac:., 
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Siii(!i!  tlit^  diit«  of  iii.v  Inst  auTiual  report  tlie  act  of  tU«  Choctaw 
CoiUKsil,  approved  May  21,  18S3,  tLfiHn  refened  to,  lias  beeu  lifld  by 
yoQ  to  l>o  a  subtttaiitial  compliaiict^  with  the  terms  of  the  third  article 
of  the  treaty  of  18G6  (14  Stat.,  7TI»).  and  threttfourlhs  of  the  aiiui  of 
t]0,0(l()  appropriated  for  the eiliicatioti  of  freed tneii  in  the  Choctaw  and 
I'hickHHaw  ^atiunH  by  the  act  of  May  17,  18S2  (liL'  Stat.,  7L*),  ha»  been 
paid  over  to  the  Choctaw  authoritieH.  This  quentiun,  therefore,  may  be 
reganled  as  settled,  so  far  as  the  Choctaw  Nation  is  cuncenied,  while 
in  tlie  other  nntiona  it  remains  in  the  condition  presented  in  my  last 
report.     The  following  is  tlie  a<!t  ot  the  Choetaw  Council  referred  to: 

AN  A(;Teutltled"ADU'llowlc>iittliefn»<lHTPnnrtbeChocluw  KntJiin." 

WhcrcaB  hy  the  third  mid  foiirlh  arllclrB  of  thr-  trraty  between  the  United  SiMfr 
Mid  th«  Cboi-luw  Hud  L'hiekiLHiiw  NHtioiin,  coneliided  Apiil  'i^,  iKib,  pniviiiion  wob 
■DHde  forlhu  adopt  iou  of  law  h,  nileH.  and  ii'^ohitionH  necehhiiry  togivpail  peraoiisor 
Afriean  dcsiu'nt  n->iiil«iit  in  iwid  nntionH  at  tbi>  diitt-  of  thf  trriity  of  Fort  tjniilli,  Sep- 
telDlHT  l:),  V-list,  anil  thrir  dehi-mtdantH,  IbnuiTly  livltl  ii<  stiivery  uiiioni;  said  nations, 
all  the  ri|;htK,  priviW>>N.  and  imnnniitieM,  imliKiiti);  the  riKhr  orHiittVajie,  uf  vitizene 
of  Hnld  MutioiiH,  except  in  the  niiunitieii,  uioni-yH.  aud  pulilk  domain  chiinied  1>y  or 
btliiu{;ing  to  Miid  uaiions  reHjiettivi-lv  ;  ami  hIho  lo  is\^"  to  «iirb  perNoDa  who  were 
TesideiilH  an  aforeRaid,  and  thiir  (h-m-fodants  40  ai-n-a  futli  of  the  hinds  of  said  ntk- 
tiiiiiM  on  the  samrtiimin  iib  Cliwtaws  und  ChirkaitawH,  tu  lie  HHJrcted  outheaiirve; 
ofwiid  liindn:  nnlil  uiiich  nuid  freednion  ahall  lie  entitled  to  as  luuch  land  aa  they 
maj  uiiltivali-  till'  tbf  miiiiiort  of  theniiu-Ivca  and  familieii;  and 

Wberi-aa  the  Cbui'taw  Naliun  adopted  lej;iHlsti«u  iu  the  form  of  a  nicuiorial  to  the 
Uniteil  statin  (iiivernaii'ot  in  rejiEanl  to  Adoplinjc  freed  men  iti  be  citUens  of  the  Choc- 
tan-  Narioii.  which  wan  aitpnived  by  the  principal  ehiel'  Koven]l>eT2,  1M(',  Hetiina 
forth  tliii  KtHtii4  of  naid  lree<lmen  and  Ihe  innliilily  of 'the  Choctaw  Nation  lo  prevau 
Bpuli  the  Cbii'kaaawBlo  adopt  any  juint  plan  fur  adopting  said  fii^edmen,  aniL  outilj'ing 
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tbe  United  Stnl  en  Govern  men  t  of  their  »llIingneH»i  to  accept  iinid  freed  men  as  oitizeD* 
«f  tile  CtiuclHW  Natinu  iu  &uuordauue  with  tbe  tbinl  uud  fuuith  urtiuluH  uf  llie  treat; 
«f  ISGfi  HH  a  basix;  ami—  . 

WlieieiM  a  riwiliitiuu  wa«i  pussi-d  uixl  Hpptuvod  Noveiubor  5,  ly^U,  iintbiiriziug  tlia 
principul  diief  to  niiUmit  tbn  afiireH.iid  pruiiOKiltiiii  iif  (he  Cliuctnw  Nutiou  to  adopt 
thair  frcediueii  Iu  llie  Unit«d  Slatex  Government;  unil — 

WhereM  »  ruHuliition  was  iiaaBird  mid  appn)vtNl  November  li,  ISriO,  to  provide  for 
the  n-gistraCion  of  frueditieii  lu  the  Clioutnw  NntiDii,  unihurixiui;  the  principal  chief 
to  appoint  three  t:oiii|>etent  pt^rMinit  in  each  district,  citizfus  of  tlie  nation,  whoite  dutj 
it  stiall  bu  to  mgititer  all  fnH-ilnieii  referred  to  in  H;ti<l  third  artiule  of  the  treaty  of 
ISGb  who  ilesite  to  hi-como  eitizens  of  thu  tuition  in  auciirdaiioe  with  Hiiid  treaty,  and 
opoif^ropnt  nutidcatioii  that  the  Guveniiaent  of  the  United  Slal«it  had  acted  favora- 
bly iipuu  the  pnipoHition  to  ailii|tl  the  freeduieu  as  cilizeus,  lu  ixitiie  his  proclauiatioa 
notifj'iug  all  tiuch  freedmeu  oh  deviiv  to  become  citixeus  ol'  the  L'huor  aw  Nation  to  ap- 
pear liefuni  (uii'l  cuiiiniiwiouer  for  iilt<alitlcution  and  re^iatration ;  unci. — 

When-oH  in  the  Indian  appropriation  act  uf  Coiigrfwt  May  IT,  lHii2,  it  in  provided 
that  eilher  of  Haid  tribia  may  ailupt  mid  jiruvidu  lor  the  freeilmeii  in  said  tribe  in  oo- 
cordanee  with  said  third  article:  Now,  Ihereliire, 

Bt  il  emvtedbg  IhegeHfal  aiuneil  0/ Ikt  Choflaa  Xaiina.  That  all  perHons  of  African 
descent  reniiltiiit  in  the  Cbiict»w  Nation  at  tliu  d»l«  of  (he  tri'uty  of  Fiirt  Sniitb,  Sep- 
tenilier  I'.i,  li-iij,  and  their  di'HCOiidaiitit,  funiierly  held  in  slavery  b.v  the  Cbiiotaws  of 
Chicknaaws,  Hre  liereliy  declan-d  to  he  entitled  to  und  investinl  with  all  the  ri£bt8, 
privilctc(>M,  inidiiii'iiiiDitiivt.  iui-ludiuK  the  rit^ht  iit  mittraKe,  iifcitinenH  of  the  Choctaw 
Nutioii,  uNcept,  in  the  unnniiiiM,  loont-jii  and  the  public  dnmain  of  the  nutiou. 

Ssc.'i.  lit  il  fHrthtr  CHacled,  That  all  aaid  perHunsofAfrieau  descent,  uHaforosaid, 
and  their  dcocrudiiiitH,  sliall  be  allowed  the  same  rights  of  praecw,  civil  mid  crlniinal, 
in  theoHveral  courre  of  thiBniitioii  jih  are  allowrd  to  CInH'taws,  and  fi-oc  protection  of 
]H'rv>nHanii  pro|n>rly  is  ht'reby  t;nkiited  to  ull  such  penunis. 

!stni.  'A.  lit  il/arthir  tnaitol.  That  all  aai<l  i)erHi>UH  uru  hereby  duclareil  to  be  enti- 
tled to  forty  ucrcH  •■aul)  of  the  lands  of  the  nation,  to  be  seleeted  ami  held  by  them 
under  the  name  tillo  and  npon  the  same  l«ruiH  as  ihn  Choci.aws. 

Skc.  4.  Hr  it  furthtr  eaaeUd,  Th»t  all  said  purB<iii»  nloreiuid  are  hereliy  declared  to 
b«entitl'-d  to  itqual  education: t1  privile)[es  and  fauilitius  with  the  Chofitawssu  faro* 
DciKhborhooil  schntda  are  conei'rncd. 

Sbc.  5.  Be  if  /arlhrr  tHOiltJ,  Tiiat  all  said  per-vniH  an  shall  Hluct  to  remove  and  do 
actually  and  penuaiieiilly  iviiiuvo  from  Ih^  nation  Mi:  hiTi;<>y  declared  to  be  entitled 
to  ouu  hundred  dullarn  per  capita,  Hit  pniviiled  iu  said  third  articlu  of  the  tivaty  of 

Skc.  6.  Be  il  /arthtr  eiiaclfd.  That  alt  said  persona  who  shall  decline  to  become  citi- 
i>-iin  of  the  Choctaw  Nation,  anil  who  d<i  nut  elect  to  reinovo  periuaneiitl.S'  from  th> 
nation,  nro  hereby  ilectaicd  to  be  intniditrH,  on  the  siiiiie  foutiiiK  its  utln^r  citizens  of 
the  United  St alKA resilient  herein,  nnd  subject  to  reimival  for  similar  canses. 

Sec.  7.  Bt  il  farther  tmictfit.  That  intermnTi'iaiie  with  Hiirh  rreudmeii  uf  African  ds- 
•ceiit  who  were  formerly  held  ns  shiveH  of  the  Ubirutaws,  and  bnve  buconie  citizens, 
shall  not  confer  any  litihbt  of  citizens  in  this  nuiion,  and  all  frecdmun  who  have 
married  or  who  miiy  hereafter  luarry  freedwomen  wlio  have  become  citixens  of  the 
Chnctuw  Nation  are  Hnbjeut  to  the  permit  laws,  and  ulhiued  to  remain  durio^  good 
behavior  only. 

Skc.  'J.  Uf.  it  /Hrthir  maclerl,  That  the  national  secretiiry  shall  fiimiHb  a  cartilied 
copy  of  this  to  llie  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  And  this  act  shall  talie  eltect  aud  be 
ID  force  from  nnd  attt-T  ila  passage. 

Approved,  May  21,  IHXl. 

J.  F.  MuCURTAIN, 
Priadpal  Chief,  Clioclaw  Motion. 

CREEK    AND   !JEM1N0LE   DO [TND ABIES. 

Thit*  Hubjeiit  hnn  heeii  fu!Iy  <lis(-.ti8Hed  in  the  l:ist  tliree  annual  reports 
of  this  otticv.  KL'i;uinin^iiiliition  wsls  made  the  pa.st  .year  for  an  ii]ipro- 
priatioii  of  $.5,000  for  tbe  stirwy  of  the  oiitlxniiidiiries  of  the  175,000 
acres  of  Creek  lanijs  purchased  by  the  Uniied  ISt>ue»  for  the  Seiniuote 
iDiliaiiH.  Conprt!S8  did  not  see  lit  to  make  a  separate  approimatioii  for 
tbi»  specific  work,  but  in  the  Indian  appi'Ojii'iatioii  act,  approved  July 
i,  lSti4,  the  sum  uf  $50,000  was  a  p  propria  ted  for  the  survey  of  Indian 
reservations,  ont  of  which  sum  the  expenses  of  the  survey  to  determine 
and  establish  the  outboundaries  of  this  i)uruhased  tract  of  land  will 
be  paid. 

-Coogle 
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BE8EBT0IB8  AT  THE  HEADWA.TBBS  OF  THE  HI8BI8BIPPI  BITEB. 

In  addition  to  what  was  sabmitted  in  my  last  Ancnal  Report  (pstgf 
LTlll)  on  tbis  fiubject,  to  wbich  I  invite  your  attention,  I  huve  now  ic 
Btate  tbat  the  Commission,  connisting  of  K.  Blakey,  e»q.,  vice  Gt-nemi 
Sibley,  resigned,  ex-Governor  W.  B.  Marshall,  and  Kev.  J.  A.  Uiltitlan. 
appointed  December  22, 1882,  to  review  a  former  valuation  of  daniag<» 
to  Indiana,  &e.,  with  a  view  to  a  reassessment,  if  iu  its  judgment  tbr 
injury  incurred  in  the  couatructioD  of  reservoirs  was  greater  than  tbr 
compensatiou  heretofore  allowed,  submitted  on  the  4th  of  Decenib^T. 
1883,  a  Import  of  proceedings  with  the  tindiugs  or  valuations  of  injurt 
BQBtained  by  the  Indians  by  reason  of  tbe  conHtrnctioii  of  chese  reser- 
voirs atLake  WinuibigeshishaiidLeecb  Lake,  on  the  headwaters  of  thr 
Mississippi  River,  viz: 
Lake  WiDuiliigosbisb  and  Cass  Lake : 

Injury  to  tienwunl  property tli9:(6  50 

lujnrj  tu  tribal  property ■ 3,649  58 

85, 586  ir 

Leech  Lak^ : 

Injury  to  personal  property 105  00 

Injury  to  tribal  property 1,075  00 

1,  leo  1' 

Whitn  Eaith  anil  Uississippi  Chippevas: 

Pine  cut B.aw  li 


Anuiial  dnmaKet  to  theso  Indians: 

For  rii^e  destroyed  at  10  cents  (*r  pound S.ttlO 

For  hay  destroyed  at  8*  l»r  ton 9.MO0 

li?,410' 

Indians  at  Lake  WlnDibigosliisli  and  Ckmi  Lake.    Aunual  dam- 
age,  viz; 

Hay 3,B40  0() 

LoBHofUHh 4 4,:t50  (HI 

*     Loss  of  cranberries SMI  00 

Loss  of  sugar 100  00 


36,800  » 


Makin);  total  datnagen  awarded  by  tbe  comoiidsion  outside  of 
resultant  ilaiuagf 8,  as  follows: 

Individual  property 2,041  50 

Tribal  property 7,990  68 

10.038  1- 

Total  annual  damages  awarded :^,800  (• 

ae.wts  I- 

The  "sum  of  $10,038.18  being  available  out  of  the  appropritition- 
already  made,  this  Office,  on  the  19th  of  December,  1.S83,  in  a  report  on 
the  subject,  recommended  that  ao  appropriation  of  $26,800  be  made  bi 
Congress  as  the  first  Justallment  for  tlie  annual  damages  for  the  tiexi 
fiscal  year,  and  that  annually  thereaft«r  a  similar  a|>propriHtion  be  ma<l<' 
to  carry  into  efiect  the  award  of  tbe  CominJFisJon.  Congress  did  not 
however,  at  its  last  session,  make  the  appropriations  recommended. 
These  Imliaiis  have  be»'ii  and  are  now  peaceably  disirased  and  loyal  to 
the  Ooveroment.  Bishop  Whipple,  Mr,  Blakely,  Governor  Mai^hall. 
and  utber  prominent  citizens  of  that  locality,  urge  the  Justness  of  the 
Indian  claim,  and  I  concur  with  their  judgment  that  these  Indians  have 
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ft  jQst  olaim  apon  the  Goveniment  for  fall  oompenaatioD  for  the  iojory 
snstained  by  them  in  the  constructioo  of  these  dams  for  the  improTement 
of  the  navigation  of  the  MissiBsippi  Biver,  the  beiietlts  of  which  inure 
solely  to  the  UDited  States.  I  cannot  too  strongly  press  the  urgent 
necessity  for  the  appropri^tionH  recommended.  So  one  can  compote 
the  evil  conseqnencea  that  may  arise  shonld  Congress  ignore  its  daty 
to  these  Indians  by  a  fuilure  to  make  the  appropriations  to  carry  oat 
the  torms  of  the  aforesaid  award. 


The  commission  appointed  to  appraise  the  Omaha  Beservation  lands 
in  Nebraska  west  of  the  Sioax  City  and  Nebraska  Railroad  under  the 
act  of  August  7,  I8S2  (Stat.  23,  p.  341),  sabmitted  their  report  and 
Hchedule  of  appmisoment  nnder  date  of  October  11, 1883.  The  appraise- 
ment wa«  approved  by  the  Department  November  20,  1883,  and  the 
General  Laud  Office  directed  to  take  steps  for  the  disposal  of  the  lands 
nnder  the  law.  By  public  proclamation,  dated  Marcb  19,  1884,  the 
lands  were  thrown  open  to  settlement  from  and  after  April  30,  1884, 
at  12  o'clock,  noon.  The  total  number  of  acres  appraiseil  and  subject 
to  disposal  is  50,157,  nud  the  value  thereof  as  appraised,  $512,670.24. 
The  schedule,  which  gives  a  full  description  and  valuation  of  the  lands 
to  be  sold,  has  been  printctl  and  numerously  circulated. 

Allotments  in  severalty  have  been  made  to  the  Omahas  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  act  aforesaid.  Miss  A.  C.  Fletcher,  to  whom, 
as  special  agent  of  the  Department,  the  work  was  aBsigned,  sub- 
mitted her  report  and  schedule  of  allotments  under  date  of  June  25, 
1884.  The  allotments  were  approved  by  the  Department  July  11, 1884, 
and  by  letter  of  same  date  the  General  Land  Office  was  directed  to 
issue  patents  therefor  in  accordance  with  section  6  of  the  act,  and  to 
deliver  the  same  to  this  office  for  distribution  to  the  parties  severally 
entitled  thereto.  The  whole  number  uf  allotments  made  was  954.  Ac- 
<»>nling  to  Miss  Fletcher's  report  the  total  number  of  acres  allotted  was 
76,809.68,  of  which  876,60  acres  were  allotted  west  of  the  railroad.  The 
area  of  unallotted  lands  remaining  within  the  reservation  east  of  the 
railroad  is  a  little  in  excess  of  65,000  acres. 

In  regard  to  the  good  effect  of  this  allotment,  the  agent  reports  as 
follows : 

The  principal  event  of  im^rtauce  of  the  pant  year  has  been  the  completion  of  th» 
work  of  allottinK  to  the  Indiaos  tlieir  lands  ia  severalty,  in  accordance  with  the  oot 
of  ConftreHt  approved  Auiiuut  7, 18S2 ;  75,931  acres  were  allotted  in  954  separate  allol- 
menta  to  1,194  persons.  This  iiunilHir  includes  thi<  wives,  tbey  rrceivin;:  their  Innda 
with  their  respective  hnsbauds.  Abour  SS.jaOucresieiuuJn  t«be  palented  to  the  tribe 
■ccordini;:  'lO  tJie  act  for  the  Iwnefit  of  the  uhiidreo  born  during  tlio  period  of  the  trust 

In  the  four  toirnHhips  oearest  the  railrooil  326  allotmetitJi  were  taken.  showiDg  tba 
practical  appreciation  by  the  people  of  u  near  market  for  their  produce.  In  towu- 
iihip  '24,  range  7  east  of  the  siith  principal  meridian,  105  allotments  were  made.  The 
portion  of  this  townubip  lying  west  of  tlie  railroad  and  unallotted  to  Indians  was 
opened  last  April  to  white  settletneot,  aud  was  immediately  occupied.  The  anallotted 
portion  of  this  township  east  of  the  railroad  will  next  year  be  in  the  market,  and  th« 
Indians  located  there  will  be  snrronaded  by  white  neighbors,  and  thus  be  brought  ia 
close  contact  with  oiviliud  people.  All  the  land  lying  near  the  white  settlementa 
which  shirt  the  southern  portion  of  the  reservation  is  allotted ;  and  the  Indians,  par- 
ticnlarl^  those  who  are  inclined  to  be  progressive,  are  seeking  rather  than  avoiding 
•nociations  with  the  white  people.  This  is  a  good  indication.  Progress  cannot  hi 
made  in  isolation. 

The  Increaaiug  crops  of  the  Omahas  to  be  marketed  make  them  an  important  fiwtor 
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in  the  pTtHperitj  of  thp  g''™>^S  villitges  io  tbeir  viciD'tj,  ami  the  tradesmeii  in  tb* 
Tillages  rnrooniKv  th^ir  efforts.  The  people  urem  miire'aiid  iixire  iit  enrtii'sr.  to  Ad- 
v>n<«ii)  (beir  furux-r's  iixideuf  lifn.  Tbe  wciiritf  of  tbeir  tenure  nf  tbeir  land  bo* 
hud  AD  exrellpDl  iuHiieuc*^. 

Th<>  Tvry  tlinruu^h  manner  in  nliicb  tbc  work  of  alloltins  tboae  laiiila  nM  done, 
>ad  tbe  timclical  iusrriiL-tiotis  (^ivrnlbeiu  ai  the  aame  time, TiaveKivi-n  those  peajils 
>n  iin|>rtn*  wluch  will  never  In-  IobI,  The  thankn  of-  every  one  of  tbene  people,  and 
minr  with  them,  are  Ui-«nily  Riven  to  Miss  A.  C.  Fletcher  for  her  noble  work.  Henoe- 
ronh  the  laud  follaws  tieweut  airconliog  tn  the  lawn  of  the  State,  and  the  rej^istrj 
kept  b.v  MiK6  Fletcher  will  facitirate  iu  seciiring  the  prouer  inheritant^.  This  regis- 
tt?,  givini:  as  it  iloea  t lie  exact  staliixofttia  raiiiiliesaa  tliejwill  be  recotniisal  bv  ilie 
(lOTernment  in  tbe  )iatentH,  will  aluo  render  valuable  assiatiinee  in  maintaining  tha 
integrilyof  the  family,  a  moAt  important  inalter  in  the  welfare  of  this  people. 

Maoj-  of  the  lefidtn^  men  of  tbe  Omuba  tribe  iu  Nebraska  bave  for 
some  time  favoreO  the  iilea  that  tbe  (ioveniment  give  the  tribe  entire 
control  of  its  own  aSaire,  without  the  interference  or  expense  of  an  a^ut 
or  of  ageiiey  employes.  Since  the  Hale  and  allotment  of  a  part  of  their 
reservation  before  referred  to,  this  detsire  for  iiidepeiideiice-,  and  tbeir 
wish  to  do  away  with  tbe  ex|)eiise  of  a  regularly  organized  ag:enc.v  force, 
has  increased.  Now  more  than  half  of  these  Indians  live  in  eomforta- 
ble  honses;  every  family  in  tbe  tribe  has  land  nnder  cnltivtition  in  farms 
ranging  from  ten  to  one  hundred  acres,  and  tbe  acreage  of  tilled  laud  is 
increasing  every  year.  They  are  all  moderately  well  supplied  with 
stock,  ami  with  wagons,  plows,  and  other  ueci'K!<ary  farming  uteuyils, 
which  tbey  know  bow  to  use  and  take  caie  of;  and  they  bave  tfood 
mills,  shops,  and  suiionl -houses,  and  bare  been  very  sno-essful  in  farm- 
injl,  so  that,  with  tbeir  yearly  cash  income,  they  feel  that  their  future 
neces-sities  are  j)rovide<l  for.  Tlie  policy  1  have  adopted  in  dealing  with 
Indians  is  to  prepare  them  as  soon  as  possible  to  take  csire  of  tlieiu- 
selves  by  civilized  imrKuils,  atid  to  eiiconnige  tliem  iu  self-reliance,  and 
I  therefore  looked  with  favor  on  this  Iceling  of  inde)H>ndeiice  amongst 
the  Oiuahac,  lielieving  that  it  was  inspired  by  proper  motives. 

Tbei'efore,  on  their  request,  made  in  council,  1  instructed  the  agent 
of  tbe  Omalias  to  discbarge  all  agency  employes  at  the  Omaha  Agency 
on  tbe  30tb  day  of  hntt  iSeptemlwr,  except  tbe  school  employes  and  one 
person  who  is  to  remain  there  to  act  as  physician  and  farmer  and  who 
v\ii  look  after  the  interests  of  tbe  Government  and  tbe  Indians  and 
keep  this  office  iuformeil  of  tbe  pn>gn'S3  of  affairs  there,  and  wbo  will 
be  retained  until  bis  services  can  he  dispensed  with.  The  agent  was 
further  instnicted  to  turn  over  to  tbe  Omaiia  conuciliiieu,  in  trust  for 
tbe  tribe,  the  mills,  shops,  dwellings,  school -bouses,  live  stock,  and  all 
public  proi»erty  ou  the  Omaha  Heservatiou,  which  tmnsfer  is  no  doubt ' 
completed  by  this  time.  While  this  is  an  esiM-riment,  it  is  believed 
that  it  will  prove  to  be  snceessfnl,  and  that  the  Ouiahas  will  dcmou- 
smite  tbe  wisdom  of  llie  methods  now  pursued  by  the  Department 
looking  to  tbe  ultimate  civilization  and  independence  of  all  the  Indian 
trib<'s. 

KICKAPOO   ALLOTTEKS   l-NDKR  TREATY   OK   lSii± 

In  my  Inst  three  annual  ivports  attention  was  called  to  tbe  condition 
of  affaii-s  relative  to  the  estates  of  deceased  and  miimr  allottees  under 
the  provisions  «f  the  treaty  with  the  KJcka|)oo  Indians  of  June  :!8, 1802 
(13  Srat.,  (ili3),  and  to  the  fact  that  the  treaty  contains  uo  provision 
whereby  female  allottees  can  become  citizens  and  obtain  patents  for 
the  lands  aUotted  to  them.  That  matter  was  submitted  to  Congress  at 
Its  hist  session  for  the  tbiiil  time,  with  the  result  that  the  proposed  bill 
passed  the  Senate  but  received  no  consideration  in  tbe  House  of  Uep- 
reseiitatives. 
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EASTEBIf  OHEROKKES. 


In  September,  1882,  Joseph  Q.  Hester  was  upiwiuted  apeiit  to  take  a 
centina  aimI  make  a  list  of  all  tbu  Gtiurokoe  Iii<)ians  residiu^r  east  of  the 
MiHsisstppi  River,  as  required  by  an  act  approved  Aii^ast  7,  1882".  To 
ftKSist  him  in  this  work,  I  furui»hed  him  wirh  copit-a  of  foar  previous 
Iit4(8  of  tliia  peo[>le.  One  taken  by  J.  0.  Mullay  iv*  early  as  18414,  OOD- 
tflinirifr  the  names  of  all  who  resided  in  the  £Stato  of  yorth  Cttroliria  at 
the  time  of  the  treaty  of  ISiti,  and  who  bad  nut  removed  West,  and  ona 
taken  by  D.  W.  Siler  in  purtnauce  of  an  act  approved  Septeaibur  30, 
185lt,  wiiii'h,  it  is  believed,  includes  all  of  these  people  then  n'sidin;;  Id 
Kortli  Carolina,  Georgia,  Tenneswe,  and  Alabama.  This  roll  was  used 
by  Alfi'ed  (Jhapman,  actin|f  fur  this  Department,  in  the  following;  year, 
to  make  a  per  capita  payment  to  the  Eastern  Ulierokees,  and  in  doing 
eo  be  found  it  necessary  from  evidence  presented  to  msike  a  few  clianf;es, 
6o  that  a  copy  of  the  pay-roll  made  by  him  was  also  given  to  tlie  agent 
together  with  a  copy  of  a  list  of  these  people  taken  by  S.  U,  Swetland 
under  an  act  approved  July  27,  18(MS. 

In  consequence  of  the  wide  dislrilmtioii  of  these  Indians  and  their 
descendants  over  many  Stales,  a  great  majority  living  in  localities  re- 
mote from  all  nsiial  rontes  of  travel,  tlic  task  pn>ved  to  be  ot  much 
grealer  magnitude, dilHoalty,  aridex|rf!iisc  tlmn  was  at  first  ftulii.ipatwl, 
and  it  was  not  until  tlie.  Sth  of  last  January  th;it  it  could  be  com- 
pleted and  the  list  sulimitteil.  It  contains  the  mimes  of  1,881  niembera 
residing  in  North  Carolina,  iijS  in  (Icorgia,  21.'{  in  Tennessee,  71  in  Ala- 
bama, 11  in  Kentucky,  8  in  Xew  Jersey,  o  in  Virginia,  '6  each  in  Kan- 
sas (:it  present]  and  South  Can-lina,  anil  I  eucli  in  ('aliforuia.  Colorado, 
and  Illinois  (at  present),  making  a  total  nieniliersliip  oi  2, !)■!><!. 

It  gives  the  English  and  Indian  names  (wIjcu  lliey  iiave  boMi),  the 
ntx  and  sex  of  each,  and  tlie  residence  or  po.^t-oflice  address  ot  every 
family  or  single  person,  together  with  the  relationship  of  eacli  member 
of  a  fiunity  to  the  head  tliereof.  Heferem-e  is  also  made  to  the  numbers 
opposite  their  names,  or  the  names  of  tlieir  ancestors  on  the  previous 
rolls  above  noted,  that  tliey  nniy  be  identitied  there,  and  there  are  such 
nnirginal  references  and  explanatory  notes  as  spe^^ial  cases  fieenied  to 
reiguire.  Tims  no  person's  name  was  enrolled  on  this  list  whose  name 
or  ihe  name  of  whose  ancestor  does  not  appear  on  some  one  of  ibe  ]ire- 
vioiis  lists,  and  all  except  forty  seven  on  the  |uvvious  lists  are  accounted 
for,  either  as  dead,  as  having  goin>  west  to  resirle  with  the  Nation  in  the 
Indian  Territory,  or  by  enrollment  as  now  residing  e^ist  of  the  Missis- 
6i|(pi  River.  These  forty-seven  ])ersoiis  wliosc  ivlieivabonts  «(ud'l  not 
\)o  ascertained  are  believed  by  their  friends  and  I'elatives  to  have  either 
died,  gone  west,  or  to  be  now  known  liy  ditl'erent  names  from  those  under 
whieh  they  were  previously  enrolled.  A  list  of  the  forty-seven  names 
is  given  with  this  census.  While  the  agent  was  engaged  in  the  w()rk, 
vqrions  persons  jiresented  them>elves  to  him,  claiming  to  be  I^astiTu 
Chenikees  or  their  deseendants,  wliom  he  declined  to  enroll,  not  believ- 
ing tlie  evidence  they  submitted  sullieient  to  sustain  their  claims.  lie 
files  with  the  eensiis  a  list  of  their  names,  accompanied  by  all  tlie  jiapers 
ftnd  information  be  had  received  ur  could  obtain  in  reference  to  them, 
which  may  be  useful  in  case  any  of  those  so  n'Jected  in  future  claim  that 
tliey  have  been  wronged. 

The  census  list,  together  with  all  evidence  and  information  available 
pertaining  to  it,  was  laid  before  a  couucil  of  the  Eastern  Chcrukees  at 
their  re4]ue8t  (due  notice  having  been  given  to  the  Cherokeo  N.ition  in 
the  Indian  Territory  to  bo  present  by  delegates  if  they  so  desired),  and 
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after  having  been  carefully  scmtiuized  by  said  conncil  was  fblly  ap- 
proved by  tbem.  A  certificate  signed  by  the  council  to  that  effect  accom- 
panies the  list,  which  list,  after  having  been  carefiilly  examined  and 
compared  with  the  previous  rolls  in  this  office,  was  on  my  recommenda- 
tion approved  by  the  Depai-tmeut  on  the  4t[i  of  last  February. 

TOWN    OP  PENDLETON,   OREGON — SALE    OF  DMATILLA  BESEHVATION 
LANDS  FOR  TOWN   PUKPOSBS.* 

Referring  to  the  mention  of  this  Hubject  in  my  last  annual  report,  I 
have  to  say  that  the  appraisement  of  the  lauds  referred  to  in  the  above 
title  was  completed  in  ttie  early  part  of  October  fullowiug,  and  approved 
by  the  Department  under  date  December  22,  1883.  The  lunds,  which 
had  been  surveyed  and  laid  out  into  blocks  and  lot's,  were  offered  for 
sale  at  public  auction  in  the  town  of  Pendleton  in  May  last,  and  nearly 
all  disposed  of. 

I  have  been  informally  advised  by  the  General  Laud  Office  that  the 
proceeds  from  the  sales  will  aggregate  very  much  more  tlian  the  ap- 
praised value,  which  was  t24,344.n.i,  not  including  the  Goodn-in  tract. 
More  than  that  amount  has  nh'eady  been  received  ou  account  of  cash 
entries  or  first  payments,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  second  and  third 
payments  will  increase  this  snm  by  $35,000,  so  that  the  total  that  will 
be  realized  from  the  sales  will  probably  not  be  less  than  $(iO,000.  A 
few  lots  remain  unsold.  The  Muses  E.  Goodwin  claim  referred  to  in 
the  second  section  of  the  act  was  appraised  at  $2.50  per  acre;  area, 
2,672.09  acres;  value,  $ii,ti80.  The  funds  arising  from  the  sale  of  these 
lands,  after  deducting  the  expenses  incidental  thereto,  are  to  be  placed 
in  the  Treasury  to  the  cre<lit  of  the  ludnins  of  the  Umatilla  reservatiou, 
and  bear  inteii'st  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  expcud  so  much  of  the  principal 
and  accrueil  interest  as  he  may  see  fit  in  the  support  of  an  industrial 
school  for  said  Indians  on  said  reservation. 

AGREEMENT  WITH   CHIEF  MOSES. 

The  agreement  with  Chief  Moses  and  other  Indians  of  the  Columbia 
and  Colville  Beaervations,  in  Washington  Territory,  entered  into  July 
7, 1883,  was  ratified  and  conQrmed  by  a  clause  in  the  Indian  appropria- 
tion act  for  the  current  year,  and  the  sum  of  §85,000  appropriated  to 
carry  the  same  into  eflect. 

A  special  agent  of  this  office  has  been  instructed  to  visit  these  Indians 
for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  the  stipulatious  of  the  agreement  so  f^r  as 
rendered  necessary  by  their  compliance  with  its  conditions.  He  is  now 
with  them  in  the  discharge  of  that  duty. 

LOGGIKG  OPERATIONS  BY  INDIANS  AT  LA  POINTE  AGENCY,  WISCONSIN. 

'  Under  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  with  the  Chippewa  Indians  of  Lake 
Superior,  September  30, 1854(10  Statures  at  Large,  1109),  over  five  hun- 
dred Indians  have  received  patents  for  80-acre  tracts,  variously  located 
on  the  Lac  Court  d'Oreilles,  Bad  Kiver,  and  Red  Cliff  reservations,  and 
restricted  against  sale,  lease,  or  alienation  withont  consent  of  the  Presi- 
deut  of  the  United  States.  Most  of  the  lands  patented  are  heavily 
timbered  with  pine.    The  Indians  being  desirous  of  tnruiug  the  timber 

•Act  Autpist  5,  11*82.     Stat.  33,  p.  397. 
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to  accoaut,  authority  was  od  the  28th  September,  iS82,  granted  by  the 
Departmeut  for  all  such  pateutees  to  cut  and  sell  the  timber  from  three- 
fonrtbs  of  the  tract  patented,  leaving  the  remainiDg  oDe-fonrth  of  the 
timber  id  a  compact  body,  iutact  for  future  use  for  fuel,  fencing,  &c. 

The  ludiaus  were  not  permitted  to  sell  stumpage,  neither  were  white 
crews  to  be  alIowe<<  on  the  reservations  to  do  the  work,  but  the  Indians 
tbeoiselves  were  to  cut  and  sell,  delivered  on  the  bank  of  a  driving 
stream,  lake,  or  at  mill,  as  ehoaid  be  agreed  upon  with  the  purchaser. 
The  logs  were  to  be  scaled  by  a  competent  person  approved  by  the  Pni- 
ted  States  Indian  agent,  and  scaling  ohar^^es  were  to  be  paid  equally  by 
the  parties  to  the  contract.  Payment  was  to  be  made  tu  the  Indiaa 
owner  from  time  to  time  during  progress  of  the  work,  as  should  be 
agreed  upon  between  the  contracting  parties,  final  payment  to  be  made 
before  removal  of  the  logs.  The  Indians  were  to  be  at  liberty  to  make 
their  own  contracts,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  TJnit4.-d  States  Indian 
agent  and  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  Bonds  were  required 
from  the  purchasers  in  a  anm  sufficient  to  insure  the  faithful  perform- 
nnce  of  the  contracts. 

During  the  season  of  1882-'83,  forty-two  contracts,  prepared  in  ac- 
cordance with  formapprovedby  the  Depurtment  November  J,  1832,  were 
made  by  individual  Indians  boldinf:  patents  for  lauds  on  the  Lac  Court 
d'Oreilles,  Bad  Elver,  and  Red  Clift'  lleserves,  varionaly  calling  for  from 
30,000  to  900,000  feet  of  pine,  ranging  from  $5  to  $0.50  per  1,000  feet. 
These,  with  accompanying  bonds,  wei-e  submitted  by  the  agent  and  ap- 
proved by  this  ortice.  Tlie  remult  of  these  operations  was  in  the  main 
very  satisfactory,  the  Indians  tor  the  most  part  coming  ant  considerably 
ahead  of  their  contracts,  many  of  them  at  the  close  of  the  season  being 
in  possession  of  cattle,  horses,  sleds,  household  goods,  implements,  and 
in  some  instiiuces  considerable  cash  balances,  independent  of  supplies 
fnri>tshed  by  rhe  contractor. 

During  the  season  of  1883-'84  the  operations  were  on  a  more  ex- 
tended scale,  eighty-eight  contracts,  just  double  the  number  in  the 
previous  season,  having  been  entered  into  and  approved,  independently 
of  some  cases,  where,  notwithstanding  the  vigilance  of  the  agent,  logs 
had  been  jirepared  for  market  by  the  Indians  without  the  fonntility  of 
a  contract.  The  returns  show  that  during  that  season  over  48,000,000 
of  feet  of  timber  were  cut  and  banked,  rea<ly  for  delivery  by  the  In- 
dians, representing  a  money  value  of  over  $250,000.  The  result  of  these 
u(>erations  showing  the  net  amount  cleared  by  the  Indian  owners  of  the 
logs  may  be  snmniiuized  »s  follows: 

L>v  Court  (I'OreilleH  Reserve ; 
Cash  UalauceH  |iuiil  to  ludiaDs  after  dudtivtlug  BUppliea  fnmisbed  by  uou- 

tntctom ,-.,,  t»a,4r>);  40 

Oian  on  bund— valne 'V,58S  00 

Hones  on  liaiiil — valao 2,950  00 

Camp  ont6t«— value 4,»W  00 

Leaving  (aa  tlie  not  result  of  the  coutrautn  miwle  liy  46  luAiana) 42,641  40 

Red  Cliff  Reserve: 

Cash  lialaucea  paid  tu  luilinnH  after  ileiluctiug  suiipliex 1,190  13 

HoracA,  wagons,  &i;.,  on  hand !II8  00 

One  honsa  and  lot 1,00(1  Ctf 

One  bouse  aiid  lot — value  not  given 

(Leaving  (as'tbe  net  rsHult  of  tbc  contracts  niotlv  by  S  Indiana) ..       3,108  13 

Bod  River  Reaerve ; 
Caati  halances  paid  to  Indians  after  deducting  anppliea  (this  being  the  net 
nsDlt  of  contracts  mails  b;2S  Indians) 18,448  58 
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Tbie,  it  will  be  observed,  is  iii(le|>en(]eiit  of  supplies  with  which  the 
Indians  were  furnished  and  charged  by  the  contractors  during  the  pro- 
greasof  the  work.  The  flsiires  aboveRivenrepresentonly  the  ueCgain 
of  the  Indians  who  made  the  contracts,  while,  hs  a  matter  of  fac^  all 
the  available  male  adult  population  of  the  reserves  were  engaged  iu  the 
work  ano  derived  their  principitl  means  of  support  therefrom.  In  his 
report  nccompanyiuir  these  statistics,  the  ageut  remarks  that  tho  log- 
giug  operations  have  generally  been  satittfatstory  to  him,  aod  lie  W 
lieves  |)rofitable  to  the  Indians,  both  peuuniarily  aud  as  u  matter  of 
-education,  and  although  he  oonsiders  that  to  sell  tliestumpage  directly 
to  buyers  with  authority  to  put  iu  the  pine  with  white  craws  would 
realize  more  money  for  the  individual  Indian  owners,  ho  still  deems  the 
present  method,  with  some  modifications,  the  best.  By  selling  the 
stum  page,  the  Indian  owners  would  get  their  money  without  labor; 
the  remainder  of  the  Indians  would  be  left  idle;  in  a  short  time  the 
timber  would  be  cut  off  and  the  Indiana  not  having  acx^uired  the  habit 
of  labor,  and  naturally  improvident,  with  money  easily  acquired,  would 
be  poorer  and  more  dependent  than  ever,  Owing  to  the  waut  of 
knowledjie  of  logging  opemtious,  uariug  for  and  handling  teams,  &c., 
by  the  Indians,  the  agent  was  at  an  early  stage  of  the  proceedings  au- 
thorized to  allow  the  employment  of  white  foremen,  cooks,  ami  team- 
sters to  a  limited  extent  iu  the  lumber  camps.  He  tliinks  the  Indians 
have  now  had  suBioient  ex|>erience  to  dispense  entirely  with  white  la- 
bor, and  recfmimends  that  herealh-r  white  labor  of  any  kind  be  dis- 
pensed with,  except  allowing  a  white  contractor  to  euiplny  a  man  at 
bia  own  expense  to  see  that  the  work  is  iiroperly  done  according  to 
contract.  I  have  been  induced  to  treat  this  snbjcet  at  considerable 
length  on  account  of  the  experimental  character  of  the  work.  It  has 
go  far  proved  to  be  an  experiment  in  the  right  direulion,  and  i  there- 
fore think  the  benefit  derived  by  the  Indians  pecuniarily  and  as  a  mat- 
ter of  practical  education  should  a|ipear  on  record,  as  some  answer  to 
the  argument  that  the  Indian  will  not  work, 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

Very  I'eapectfully,  your  ol>edieut  servaut, 

a.  PRICE, 
Commissioner. 

The  Hon,  Sbcretabt  of  tub  Intkbiob. 
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COUIHAUO    RlVKRA(itt> 

Sir:  III  uceonluurK  vritli  iiintnivtitmH  lu  IiirliHii  iijjriiU  I  buve  tbo  liniior  to  iiilimit 
tbi«  M  niy  «i>cuiiil  iiniitiiil  report  of  tliu  Iiiiliuus  in  clnirKu  vf  t.bia  uguiicy  for  tbu  yrar- 

TliH  UireeWnilH  of  liiiliaiiHiiiKlcruiyjiii'iHiIirtioii  lire  till]  MuliavfH.Cbiiiii'biivits,  and 
YumxH.  Airrnnliii^  ti>  tbo  loHt  rtMitiiiHlho  wliok'  iiiiiiilternf  luiiinng  iiiitoiiK  Ibu  Ho- 
bavee  anil  CbiinelinvH))  woh  1,(112,  niid  divldvil  oiifollovrH:  filO iiiuli-!i  mill  49:1  feiiiiileg; 
oinrtbnMobuvrH,  41ij  raaW  mid  ^i  tbtiiiilflH;  of  tbi>  Cbiiutibnvaii,  ]UT  iiiule^  anil  103. 
females.  I  liKlic.vK  fruni  n-hiil  I  Iiavo  uncn  and  Ipai'iicd  of  thitwt  two  trilnw  that  Ibi^re 
baa  l>o<'n  a  iili[;bt  iiinrciiHe  hIdcc  my  Iohi.  rejturt  wan  mailc.  Tbu  Vniiinn  arK  xnid  to 
naniber  neiirly  1,*2(KI  hoiiIm.  and  amalHo  a  very  i|niet.nnli>]-ly,t[iKid  ]>ih>|i1i>. 

My  tiiiiu  ubilu  at  t'oit  Yuma  won  an  taken  n)>  witb  tbu  Miirtiu^  uf  u  ni-w  hcIiooI 
among  them  tbnt  1  ruiiiid  II.  iiiilKHwiblu  lu  tuk<-  tbit  i:nii«iiH  for  tbis  niiorr,  l>ot  ir  ia 
my  (leHiro  to  IhUi-  a  iie.v  and  roriiplctt^  cphhiih  of  nil  Iho  tiiliea  of  Imlians  nudcr  my 

All  tlin  IndiuiiH  hiive  liebtiVHil  rfiiiarhiililv  widl  diirinji;  tiii>  iiaat  yrnr  wlicro  tbey 
have  hwl  ho  iuu^Ii  ro  (■oiitciid  with  iu  tbu  t'ltiH  «f  thoir  liropn,  itis.  I  hiivi>  nor  beitrd 
of  a  single  ioiitaucf  iif  ii  diotiirbaiu'i!  of  iiny  oatilTi-  nm>inK  ibem. 

There  in  no  hiti'mpt'rniii'f  amoiig  the  MohavuH  and  CbiniflinvaN,  wbh^b  is  a  great 
bleHHioK  Tbi«  i»  ouinj;,  in  a  (jn-iit  mpimniv,  lo  thn  miuoto  dinlunpe  ih«  Indiana  ara 
locsteil  from  the  whilu  aott1«MieulM — liclng  'HKl  mikn  one  n-ay,  nnd  nearly  lUO  Id 
another  direction — ptaeea  wbere  they  onlv  vinlt  when  they  ik-Hire  to  make  inimbaMa 
or  to  «ccnre  lalHir.  In  all  siil'Ii  cunea  u  jinaa  ih  flirniiibed  thum  by  the  ugnoi,  whioh 
they  regant  aa  a  goiul  omen,  mid  kre|>iiiK  tluMn  fntai  all  Imrm  when  uivay  fVoin  home. 
The  YnmnH  are  inelined  lo  drink  all  himlH  of  liiiuora,  Imt  if  ean)<ht  under  its  influ- 
ence they  ari'  iniiiiediutely  am-Htcd  by  Ibeir  Chiof.FaHinal,  and  a  moHt.  severe  pun- 
lahmeut  Inllicti-d  U|>i>n  tbem.  In  ordinary  caaea,  for  the  Jlrat  and  arconil  otfeiiHPH.tbe 
Indiana  si-e  brought  from  tbe  towu  of  Ynm»  and  plaeiit  in  the  |ireaence  of  their 
chiff,  nbo  then  nnd  tlnre  ilecIdeH  what  their  iinniabment  Hball  he.  In  all  InNlanues 
biaderiHion  ninnt  be  r»m|dii'd  with.  Whilf  nt  Fort  Ynmu  I  witiiewort  iT:"  ini'i'^b- 
mentof  one  Indian  for  drnukenneKa,  an  I'oIIowh-.  The  Indian  wac  iiarrii'd  and  drugged 
ever  the  gnniiid  for  a  diHtuuce  of  nearly  two  niilra  ufl«r  reri-ivlng  hia  aentcuce ;  vraa 
then  tied. to  ameai|nlt  tree,  wb  r«  bo  won  obliged  to  ronniin  tightly  bunnd  from  op. 
■n.  until  aiinrtHe  [lie  tolNiwingmominfr,  wberi  he  waa  n-leiiiti'il  and  plnieil  in  a  position 
to  receive  an  aiblirioual  )inniahnieiit  of  thirty  UlaheH.  Follou  iu);  tbiacomeH  a  good 
lecture  from  tbe  chief  and  net  free.  In  this  way  PnHqnfll  ban  in  a  ;:ri'at  meuanre 
broken  up  their  rieitire  for  drink,  and  lina  done  inoi'e  K"oit  iu  that  pnrticnliir  Ihua  any 
Indian  chief  1  ever  knew.  He,  also  ways  that  he  would  iireAir  t'l  «■«  hia  people  all 
dead  than  lo  !«■  a  wt  of  driinkiinlH, 


giOi'S  I  took  cbiirge  iif  tbia  iigeiiiry  I  am  gralifii'il  to  reiiort  a  very  gnidniii  and 
iteaily  progreaa  among  the  piipila.  During  tbu-  iiionth  of  April  luat  I  opened  a  new 
Rchool  among  tbe  YuuinH  a'  the  Jaeger  Farm,  aliont  one  mile  fnnn  Fort  Vunni,  nnder 
tbe  moat  fuvonible  anapieeH,  beginning  wilb  thirty  w^hohira,  und  retaining  a  good 
general  average  dnring  the  trnn.  The  acholnra  are  very  bright  and  made  rmnarkable 
pmgreaa  for  tbe  tlr-l  iinarter.  I  believe  thntfnily  SRy  aeboluraean  he  Heenn-d  forth* 
a«i^t  term  of  scbool,  and  iiTOviHion  abonld  be  made  for  thai  nnmber,  anil  alxo  to  in- 
clade  some  anppliea  fur  tbe  Indinnii,  urbo  are  really  expecting  aomethiug  from  th* 
Great  Father  at  the  next  acbunl  opening. 

The  agency  achool  baa  alnint  ht^y  acholara  witb  a,  fair  average  atteudRnce,  as  tha 
rtpons  of  tbe  anperintendent  will  ahow.  Thla  ii  owing  in  a  great  meaanru  to  Iba 
kind  treatment  given  tbem  anil  the  aaiiuraQco  of  better  food  and  raiment  than  thej 
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sBii  Becare  at  their  homes,  althonith  at  times  the  ohildren  win  dlsabey  the  sohool  reg- 
alkllona  and  ran  away  to  their  oamps  in  order  to  natisfy  their  appetiteafor  a  good 
feed  of  pumpkins,  sqiiHsh,  parched  cons,  and  niher  seeds  of  which  tbey  are  very  rand. 
I  have  thought  It  wonld  be  bett«r  for  the  agent  to  secure  these  artictas  from  the  In- 
diana in  exchange  fur  flour  and  serve  to  the  scbulars  once  or  twice  a  week,  as  on 
additional  indncemeut  to  keep  them  frua  mnaing  uiraf.  All  the  scholars  can  read, 
write,  aiid  cipher,  as  also  attend  to  the  general  household  dnties  with  the  aid  of  the 
Btatmn  and  teachers.  Their  murals  are  oontinnally  improving,  and  they  are  giving 
Uie  strongest  eTi<lencea  of  the  same. 

8CUOOI.  BATHIKO. 

The  school  bathing  is  never  neglected  summer  or  winter.  The  children  are  thor- 
•Dghly  and  cleanly  dressed  once  a  week,  with  all  earments  nice,  clean,  and  mended, 
in  which  nearly  all  the  girls  are  instmcted.    The  sleepiog  apartments  are  not  so  well 

Tentilated  as  might  be,  but  are  very  superior  in  some  respects  to  those  of  the  poorer 
cUaari  in  large  ciClBs.  Tbe  sleeping  apartments  are  provided  wil.h  a  well-filled 
double  straw  raatlressfor  two  children,  Aud  good  pillows  with  twopairs  of  double  blan- 
kets for  thesame.  Tbe  children  rise  every  morning  promptly  at  »i\  o'clock  and  break- 
foat  at  seven,  gi^'OK  thorn  oue  hoar's  interval  for  preparing  their  toilet  and  aasiating 
ia  tbe  kitchen  and  dining-room  work.  School  betcius  at  H  o'clock.  Recoas  at  10.3^ 
MMUoencing  again  at  11,  and  continning  until  1^  noon,  for  dinner.  During  the 
beated  term  I  &ud  it  better  to  have  no  school  in  the  afti^rnoan,  but  keep  the  children 
employed  in  various  najs  about  tbe  as^ncy  at  almost  anything  to  divert  their  minds 
fiom  being  in  a  school-room.  In  this  I  iiudgreateradvancomeiit  in  their  studies,  and 
much  better  students  than  hemtofore.  It  is  a  great  wrong  to  keep  tb«  Indian  chil- 
dren too  long  in  tbe  school-room  withont  recreation  of  soii^e  kind,  and  it  is  snrpria- 
ing  to  me  how  well  tbpy  remain  at  the  agency.  They  want  short  school  hours  with 
plenty  of  diverstuus  and  amusements.     With  this,  all  Indian  schools  will  prosper. 

VARMtHQ  IN1>UBTRY. 

Bnt  little  can  bo  said  in  favor  of  such  iniluatry  here,  whiire  there  is  so  little  good 
land  and  poor  snppW  of  water  t^i  operate  with.  Tbo  noil,  bt>ing  composed  of  sandand 
alkali,  with  but  little  earth  mixture,  eats  up  a  mnltirude  of  water  before  it  is  gotten 
ID  a  slate  of  perfection  for  the  sowing  of  cereal  nintter,  after  which  it  must  bs 
tborouehly  nttendcd  to  in  the  irrigation  or  the  crot>a  will  he,  lost.  The  quealion 
arises.  How  can  this  water  best  be  obtained  T  Various  moilcs  have  been  adopted  by 
-arlies,  viz,  the  Rodondo  Ditch  Company,  about  9  milen  from  Ynma,  and  the  Jaegar 
-■itch  Cnmpany,  near  the  same  locality.  The  extensive  Blytbo  Ditch  Company,  near 
Ehrcnberg.  also  the  West  &.  Company's  ditcii,  near  same  locality,  and  the  agency 
ditch,?  luiles  in  length  ;  also,  varioiisnihoriirocessrsh.ivubeen  tried  near  the  agency, 
unoiig  which  tlieoifl  Chinese  syBtem.and  water- whcelR  worked  by  tiie  river  currents. 
Al\  of  these  projects  have  fuilCHl,  after  an  expenditure  of  several  biiuilred  thousand 
dollars.  Wiien  the  water  would  run  in  thi<  ditelii-a  atter  their  completion  it  was 
Ibtind  to  fill  them  np  very  rapidly  with  sediment,  whieb  wonld  again  involve  great 
expense  to  clean  them  out,  anil  all  have  been  iibauiloned.  If  the  Department  desires 
to  t«a(.'h  Ihexe  people  how  to  farm,  nonictbiiig  slioiild  l)e  done  as  soon  as  possible,  or 
temove  them  to  some  iilsce  where  tbx  advantages  are  more  favorable,  and  where 
they  could  secure  something  for  their  labor. 

This  yi-ar  hue  been  ilisiistrous  to  all  the  Indians nndcr  my  rharge  by  tbe  great  over- 
flow nf  the  Colorado  River,  submerging  alt  the  wheat  and  eorii  i>efore  it  ripened  and 
could  be  seciLrcd,  thert-by  dejiriving  Ibrmof  tbdr  Inst  vestige  iiJh«mI  wheat  and  corn 
lor  planting  next  fall.  I  have  n'furred  to  this  matter  in  my  monthly  reports,  and  I 
Iiope  the  Depaitment  will  grant  their  enriieat  appeal  and  furnish  the.suiall  amount 
aaked  for,  to  wit,  75  bushels  of  wheat  and  &H  bushelii  of  com.  This  aeud  ought  to  be 
given  them  during  the  month  of  September,  no  that  they  can  begin  their  full  plant- 
ing, as  is  their  cuetom,  after  a  location  is  deeidoil  upon  fur  planting.  Very  otVn  the 
Indians  are  obliged  to  sei'k  a  new  locality  for  pliiutiug.  owing  to  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  river,  which  anbjectsthe  lands  to  overHow.     What  might  Ire  n  good  location  this 

Kar  might  prove  worthless  next  year,  as  it  may  be  so  covered  with  sediment  as  t« 
unproductive. 
About  the  same  quantity  of  cereal  matter  was  planted  thia  year  as  lost,  and  np  to 
the  time  of  tbe  flood  had  a  very  prnmisiug  outlook  ;  but  all  was  swept  away  fhim 
them.  Since  tbe  water  bos  receded  the  Indians  biive  beon  busy  planting  nielona, 
pnuipkiuB,  squash,  and  other  seeds,  and  the  present  outlook  piomines  well  lor  an 
•bamlant  crop.  It  so,  this  will  greatly  relieve  their  waula  during  the  coming  win- 
ter. Besides  this,  they  seem  to  be  blessed  with  a  good  yield  of  mesqnit  beans,  which 
is  their  staple  article  of  food  at  all  times  when  tlie  supplies  of  wheat  and  corn  are 
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CAKT  POND. 

1  believe  that  &  cnrp  pond  oonld  be  easily  coDstmcted  fcr  the  Indians  at  ume  good 
point  on  the  reserve.  If  so,  it  woald  go  a  erBat  wa.vs  in  relieviog  tbeir  wants,  and 
would  dispense  with  the  issue  of  any  more  bt^ef  (which  would  he  a  blessluK  in  dis- 
snise),  as  I  flruil;  believe  snch  luufs  do  them  uo  uood  whatever,  sod  they  live  ia 
idleness  during  this  period,  watching  and  waiting  for  the  same.  I  believe  a  good 
carp  pond  can  be  coustmoted  for  11,100  or  |1 .300,  paid  in  flourat  theratuof  50ounta 
per  diem,  whkli  is  moob  better  for  them  than  the  mouey ,  if  i^Judicionsly  expended. 

IRKIOATIOM. 

Thia  is  a  sabject  requi  ring  the  bent  of  judgment  and  careful  thought,  to  which  I 
have  paid  more  interest  than  anything  else,  because  1  firmly  Ijelinve  it  is  the  only 
problem  which  will  altimately  make  thdse  people  pma  eruus  and  happy.  In  my 
judgment  there  is  but  one  way  to  irrigate  thia  vast  area  o(  land,  or  a  portion  thereof, 
and  that  is  to  secure  an  adequate  appropriation  of  fW,000  or  |30, 000,  fur  that  purpose 
alone,  and  then  provide  the  best  sliilled  labor  (farmer  and  mechanic},  wbo  could 
give  a  bond  for  tno  faltlifnl  expenditure  of  tbe  money  onder  the  supervision  of  the 
ageut,  with  necessary  tools  and  windmills  being  so  constmcled  as  to  be  run  by 
oxen  or  mule  power  when  there  was  uo  wind,  thus  raising  the  water  to  run  over 
small  patches  of  ground.  Give  to  every  fifty  Indiana  a  windmitl  complete,  with  a 
tnau,  as  before  described,  capable  of  teaching  the  Indians  bow  to  use  it,  for  the  first 
year.  Such  a  man  can  also  be  capable  of  repairing  these  niilia,  being  aatiafled  to  live 
among  the  Indiana,  and  thereby  be  able  to  give  continued  imitrucliona.  This  to  me  Is 
tbe  most  aiinple  methoil  there  ia  to  irrigate  the  landa  uf  this  reserve.  One  or  two 
persons  could  probably  attend  to  a  dozen  of  these  mills  in  a  circuit,  and  by  this 
means  the  Indiana  can  be  brought  to  live  closer  together  than  now,  which  would  be 
advantageous.  By  auch  a  syatem  at  least  two  cropa  uf  cereal  matter  uould  be  raised 
hero  iu  a  seueon.  Water  can  be  hud  In  almost  every  part  of  tbe  valley  lielow  the 
foot-hilla,  at  a  depth  of  from  10  to  12  feet  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Should  the  De- 
parEuieut  think  favorably  of  the  matter,  I  am  satlalled  it  will  meet  with  very  grati- 
fying results. 


Tbe  Sabbath  day  is  «|>eut  by  tbe  opening  of  Sabbatfa-schoiil  in  tbe  morning  with 
regular  rxercises,  in  which  all  the  teacliera  engage  viry  carnpslly.  In  the  afternnoD 
there  is  prayer  meeting  and  pleasant  Gospel  teaching,  Hinging,  d^c.  In  the  evening 
there  is  a  short  lecture  ur  tall^  Bible  reatling,  and  aingingexerciHea.  There  ia  a  splen- 
did Held  here  for  inisaionary  work,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  sonie  one  will  come  and  enter 
the  good  work  at  an  early  day. 


During  the  paat  year  two  new  huildiuga  have  been  erected — one  for  laundry  and 
baih-biiase  combined,  and  one  for  an  eugine-liouao  (to  take  tlie  place  of  a  v«ry  old 
structure  which  wuh  about  to  fall).  Boih  are  {lermanent  buildings,  and,  with  the 
eicei.tion  of  tlooriug  tn  the  laundry  and  batb-houw,  are  all  complete,  with  water 
supplies  from  Cite  reservoir,  which  aHbnla  an  abundance  at  all  timealbr  all  purposes. 


GOAT8. 

I  have  made  many  efforts  to  aecure  a  small  band  of  goats  for  the  whool;  hut  the 
failure  of  the  cattle  contractor  to  furuiah  them,  an  agreed,  diaajipoiDted  mu  in  the 
same,  and  delayed  it  ao  long  that  f  could  not  secure  tbe  deaired  unuiber  in  this 
locality  at  tbe  pricea  allowed.  Another  year  they  can  be  obtained  if  the  Department 
will  allow  enough  for  their  purchase  aud  delivery  at  tbe  agency,  coating  about  {»  per 
head. 

BASKET-MAKINQ. 

This  industry  has  not  been  started  at  tbe  agency  for  want  of  securing  some  good 
competent  person  capable  of  teaching  the  art  to  the  Indians.  I  liave  made  several 
attempts  to  secure  such  a  person,  but  the  inadequacy  of  the  salary  allowed  for  such 
services  will  not  justify  any  one  to  come  here  and  pay  their  transportation  and  living 
expenses.  I  hope  that  thia  proHtable  indiiHtry  will  soon  be  coiumeuced,  which  bids 
Etir  of  a  cortaiu  sucoass  on  account  of  tbe  materials  being  provided  or  grown  in  great 
abandance  along  the  banks  of  tbe  Colorado  River. 
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The  l)iii1(1iii)[B|  rouBiderinn  their  ago  uu<l  Ilie  nianiii^r  of  coDatrurlioii,  are  ail  in  » 
fair  Dtnto  iif  presi-rvaiion  cxi^ept  tlie  nii>fii.  wliich  all  ri'ijiiire  immeiliato  atlcntinti. 
Diirliif;  the  last  hc^hoii'h  rntu  iiol  oiio  of  the  ruufH  wuh  iliy ;  in  fad,  they  all  IcHked 
1)iiilly,  ili.'atn>.viii|i  M>iun  |ii'0|iprly  anil  iiiuhIti);  iIk-  niiijiloyi-B,  bh  well  lui  the  children, 
much  i1iM<:oiiiHlnrii  anil  Hii-kuevH.  J  wuiild  ailviKB  Iho  iiiii-cliiine  uf  IIU  hiirrola  of  lima 
ami  cf incut  for  t1u<  trork.  If  thu  bk^'ui  niiBnitimcil  to  {U'ociiru  Iho  iwiit  linin  by  open- 
matkiil  ptirchuiv,  I  lua  aatixttml  n  iiiiinh  Ix-ltir  nTtiulc  liiuM  Ihi  m-cunil  ami  at  a  uiiich 
leu  liiijiTK  tbaii  can  Iw  KKiit  licra  from  Nt-w  York  ur  tian  FranriiMHi.  Anide  from  the 
eoHt  uf  linii',  it  vrill  rfi|iiin>  iIki  wrvic<-!i  of  au  expeririiitvil  iwrmiii  1o  put  il  on  Iho 
rooNiii  j;<H)<l  fliupi, uhichM-i'vici'Kwuiildcimt  Hl><>iit$irUmori>,<ir9I.::i.'.0f»rlho  whoI» 

A  tii'u'  w-lioiil  liiiililin;;  is  iiorilcil  hero,  thd  preaeiit  Ntrm-ttini  bcins  iiiii-iirii  ou  iu>r.ouiit 
•f  l.h.'  »';iM8  WiMK  luiiil.'  too  tlitn  whuu  ori'otit.l,  anil  iiru  now  Uill.v  «ra<-k<«l. 


Thti  <l<';;n>iliii^  via-  liait  no  hold  on  theae  Indianii,  who  weniinxl.v  tan'  nothing;  for 
lirfuiir,  u'hil^  tlie  icooil  chief,  }Iuiik-u  riiw.  ih  ciniBtnntly  adviHiiif;  hJH  penplt^  of  Ua  evil 
inllat-nc<ii.  The  IndiaiiH  m-uiu  to  realize  that  it  in  liuic  they  should  hrinfc  thcniNi'lvea 
to  ft  point  of  Helf-nupport,  anil  are  inakin;!  tinch  au  ellurc  a  biicccBH  in  a  very  fcreok 
llieiwiiin>,  but  tlielr  pro);reiu<  iiinst  neeovMirlly  l>o  hIuw  villi  the  mriiii(<  uft'iinled  them, 
if  tbtiy  MU-o-cd  n(  nil. 


TliiK  ori;iiiiixali<>ii  hiut  one  offleer  (a  captain)  and  (lv«  privHteii,lK-iug  wellanRtaiiiecl 
diirini:  tli*-  year,  there  ii«t  Iwiiis  nny  ci'i*)  fwt  arnuf.  for  any  ofleime  whatever.  Tho 
fact  of  the  knowli'dge  of  itn  c,\iHteui'p,  I  thin!t,  ti-ndn  in  n  vitj  Kreal  meiuiiire  lu  keep 


DnriiiK  the  inimlh  of  Mirch  tniit  the  new  itteaiii  lioiier  and  pniiip  arrived  ftt  tlia 
agency  anil  WBMHOon  placed  in  {lOKttioii.  Since  Ihi-n  mneh  |iod<1  Iioa  been  aucompiiiihed 
ID  the  ccliool  (tanti^n,  wlu're  hoiiii-  uf  the  boyK  have  lie<-)j  iniitrueted  in  the  art  i>f  irri- 
gation itod  farmiii;;,  thnii  proviiliufc  Nome  vcjji'table  mailer  for  the  talilcH. 
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Tim  two  wiu(;on8  now  in  iihc  at  the  aji"!ncy  an-  viTy  badly  worn,  and  oii){!it  (o  be 
replaci'd  liy  iitw  ones  with  listra  wide  tires  lor  ihis  deep  naniiy  wMi,  as  aUci  t't>ur«ct.t 
of  now  [loiiLlo  work-biirncvi,  and  tw<i  i-clHof  lichtiT  iinniCM  for  ambiilanco  t«nni,  bnt 
•trouf;  Hii  111  to  he  uxed  t*iir  uuy  ]iiii'|iose.  Theiic  nix  wtB  of  harneiw  werii  inclndeil  in 
laHt  }enr'K  mipplii-H,  ami  nmy  be  already  Kccuicd. 


I  would  adviM'  the  piirchane  nf  a  good  Btronj;  boat  for  agency  uhc  in  crowing  tho 
river  fur  bei-f  and  wiioil  Mijiplics,  Al  pn'twnt  there  in  uo  boat  here  HUitable  for  Ihe 
wvrk  anion);  lliu  Indians,  on  whum  wo  have  had  to  rely  duriuK  the  paHt  year.  A  good 
boat  now  heri',  and  iuopeeti'd  Uy  Mr.  Wnni  when  at  Ihu  agency,  can  be  pnrchOM'd  for 
the  aumuf^l  II),  capable  of  doing  all  theajcency  bnsincHa.  ItisrouKtructcdof  iho  very 
bent  liialerialH,  and  well  ada[>ted  for  thu  heavy  river  cnrrenla.  It  lias  Ibice  neta  of 
oan  and  a  good  sail.  I  n-conunend  and  refer  you  to  luapector  Ward  for  fnrtbor  in- 
ornmtlon  relative  to  the  Hanie. 
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SUBAOBNCT. 

I  would  earneBtlj  recommend  that  the  Ynma  IndiaiiB  be  placed  UQcler  a  snbaii^nt, 
Mas  to  better  facilitate  aud  condact  the  snme.  The  diHtance  being  so  )rreat,  and  this 
conpled  with  tbe  expense  of  traveltn);  to  niiit  from  there,  aMnrus  me  that  it  nonid 
be  eqnatly  as  cheap  to  the  Department,  besides  the  aatlBfaetion  or  knnniug  some 
ooiupet«Dt  person  was  there  to  look  ont  for  thioga  at  rU  times,  niid  would  donbtksa 
be  a  saving  in  varioiig  ways.  I  believe  that  the  phymcinn  can  also  act  as  subsgent 
without  any  additional  salary.  This  office  should  be  tilled  uiaoon  asposxible  by  »  com- 
petent pliysician,  in  onler  that  care  and  attention  may  bo  given  tiie  Indians,  who  ate 
iMidly  afflicted  with  syphilitic  discuHea.  The  lonp^rthey  are  neglected  the  n'orse  it  will 
oe  in  eradicating  the  diseasH.  Fort  Yuma  is  a  muuh  bett«r  point  forthe  agency  tbsa 
this  la.  Tliat  locality  will  save  much  extra  expense  annually  in  transportation  alone, 
■side  from  delays  and  iu conveniences  iu  getting  to  and  irom  the  agency  by  all  the 
attaches  and  other  members  of  tbe  Indian  service. 

PROPKBTY  DKflTROYFD. 

Dnring  tbe  month  of  June  the  great  dood  from  the  Colorado  River  completely 
destroyed  alt  buildings  and  corrals  on  the  onpoaite  side  of  the  river.  Not  a  vestige 
of  them  remains,  and  if  again  constmcti^d  slionld  be  built  near  the  agency,  on  an 
elevated  piece  of  ground,  where  similar  overflows  could  not  injure  the  same. 

I  believe  it  woulil  be  better  to  abandon  all  general  issues  of  beef  to  the  Indians,  and 
give  them  instead  the  same  amount  in  gootl  stock  cattle, gentle  cows,  and  bulls,  for 
breeding  purposes.  This  would  doubtless  please  thelndiaiis better,  and  will  satisfy  the 
Department  whether  they  are  capable  of  taking  care  of  the  same.  Iu  this  case  only 
SBufScient  nuniber  of  beeves  fur  school  piiruosHs  need  be  sent  bore.  The  cattle  can 
be  herded  on  the  agency  side  of  the  river,  where  we  have  a  small  stockade  or  pole 
oorral  already  conatracted,  and  with  cattle  scales  attached. 

COHOLrSIOM. 

Id  cODclnsion,  I  hereby  tender  my  very  gratefot  thanks  for  the  kind  and  eourt«oiiB  ! 
treatment  which  I  have  always  received  by  (he  officera  connected  with  the  Depart- 
ment. My  failing  health,  in  this  dry,  hot  climate,  will  not  permit  me  to  continue 
ninch  longer  in  the  service  ;  bnt  I  trust  that  my  successor,  whoever  he  may  be,  will  be 
better  able  to  continue  in  tbe  good  work,  and  even  more  snccessful  than  I  have  been 
in  the  eOort  to  civilize  these  deeerviug  people  and  bring  them  to  a  full  sense  of  real- 
izing what  good  is  being  done  for  tbeoi  by  the  Great  Father.  . 
I  have  tbe  honor  to  bo  yonr  verv  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  W.  CLAEK, 
United  Stattt  IndUtn  AgaA 
The  COHIfissiOKBR  OF  Ihdiar  Aftairb. 


Pima,  Uaricopa,  avd  Papaqo  Aqenct,  Arizona, 

Augugt  14,  1884. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  .to  submit  my  second  annual  report  as  agent  for  the  Pima, 
Harieoiia,  and  Papago  Indians  of  Arizona.  There  are  abont  12,700  Indians  under  th« 
management  of  this  agency,  located  ou  four  diff-rent  reservations,  from  40  to  100 
miles  di«t»ut  from  the  agency,  with  abont  6,000  Papagosand  the  entire  tribe  of  Maii- 
copas  off  the  reservations.  The  former  living  in  what  is  known  as  the  Dry  Lands, 
between  tbe  Sontbem  Paciflo  Railroad  and  the  Sonora  boundary  line,  and  from  Tuo- 
Mn  west  for  mo  miles;  while  the  latter  live  between  the  town  cf  Hesa  City  aud  the 
Salt  River  Keservatiou  in  the  Salt  River  Valley. 

The  Fimas,  numbering  abont  4,r^00,  hiive  shown  decided  progress  in  the  matter  of 
farming  aud  dress ;  also  as  to  killing  the  horses  of  deceased  relatives  and  friends, 
irhich  practice  has  been  nearly  abandoned.  There  are  very  few  that  do  not  wear 
citizens'  clothes  except  during  the  hotter  months ;  and  after  a  white  man  has  hud  the 
experience  of  a  few  months  in  this  climate,  with  the  thermometer  rantriue  from  HO'' 
to  1'22°,  he  only  wonders  why  it  is  that  we  dn  not  dispose  of  the  garb  of  a  white  man 
and  accept  that  of  (he  "  noble  red  man."  During  the  past  year  these  ludiiins  have 
eitendnl  their  fields,  have  cleared  more  land,  raiaed  more  grain,  and  done  less 
beffging  than  has  ever  before  been  known,  they  knowing  full  well  that  all  their  piti. 
fnltales.  as  related  by  tbeir  so-called  chiefs,  had  had  no  effect,  and  that,  in  fael^ 
nothing  but  hard  labor  would  bring  them  what  they  had  been  iu  the  habit  of  having 
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Siven  them  liy  their  Great  Fntber  in  days  paat.  No  wonder  that  aonie  "  sigh  for  the 
ays  that  have  gone." 

Afler  giving  these  Inilians  credit  for  being  friends  of  the  whites,  laboring  in  their 
own  support,  and  all  the  good  they  are  entitled  to,  we  muHt  aay  that  tbey  are  a 
drnn^en  and  a  snllen  people.  Dnring  the  months  of  July,  Aiignst,  and  September 
they  gather  the  frnit  of  the  cactus,  \TLich  in  uaaally  very  pleiitiuil,  and  manufacture 
^m  it  tbeir  intoxicating  drink,  "  tiswin,"  when  whole  villages  get  on  a  drunk.  At 
timeB  several  villages  gather  together  to  the  uuDilwr  uf  from  r>00  to  2,000  people  and 
have  an  annual  drtink.  During  these  nioutbi)  there  in  more  or  less  ilrnnkenueBS  all 
the  time,  causeil  by  drinking  the  titwiii,  nhila  during  the  other  months  they  go  to 
the  towns  of  Florence  and  Tempo,  or,  boarding  freight  trains  at  the  statioua  along 
the  Snutberu  Pacitie  Railroad,  go  to  Tucson  or  Yuma,  and  come  bavk  with  whisky, 
when  they  and  their  particular  friL-nds  have  something  very  similar  to  a  white  mau'it 

This  riding  on  trains  free  of  charge,  and  without  a  puss  fruiii  the  ageut,  is  one  of 
the  norst  curses  tbuie  Iniliaus  have.  Tbey  not  only  go  to  the  dillereut  towns  and 
buy  liquor,  but  tbey  sell  their  women  along  the  railroad  to  low,  degraiieil  whiles  (and, 
iinfOTtunately,  this  country  has  a  great  many  such),  and  some  of  tbix  class  that  are 
patrons  in  this  traffic  bear  the  honorable  title  of  jndge,  colonel,  or  some  other  title 
□ever  earned.  During  the  winter  months  I  succeeded  in  getting  this  riding  at  will 
stopped  for  the  time,  but  I  would  not  have  succeeded  then  had  not  the  officers  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  ooiiclnded  that  they  bad  best  quarantine  against  the  In- 
dians, for  fear  the  people  living  along  their  road  and  their  own  employ^  might,  from 
close  contact,  become  contaminated  with  that  loathsome  and  dreaded  disease,  smalU 
pox,  which  wiw  raging  in  every  village.  And  it  was  only  by  urging  the  danger  of 
spreading  the  ilisease  that  the  managers  of  the  road  were  induced  to  prohibit  tiui  In- 
diana riding  on  trains  during  the  continnance  of  the  disease.  No  evilto  the  road  re< 
sniting  through  any  displeasure  of  the  ludians,  the  general  manager  agreed  to  stop 
the  Indian  travel  entirely,  provided  the  honorable  Secretary  of  tne  Interior  would 
lend  his  signature  to  the  rucommendatioo.  1  promptly  forwarded  it  for  that  purpose, 
hut  trom  some  unknown  cause  it  died  in  some  of  the  archives  at  Washington ;  at 
least,  it  is  dead  to  us,  for  the  Indians  are  riding  on  trains  more  than  ever.  And  this 
summer,  to  my  knowledge,  there  have  been  »ix  killett  when  drunk  by  beiug  knocked 
off  trains  and  mn  over.  I  have  thought  seriously  about  suing  the  company  for  dam- 
ages for  Inssof  life,  and  see  if  that  would  not  induce  them  to  put  a  stop  to  it  without 
any  recommendation  or  action  by  the  Government.  However,  we  want  it  nnderatood 
that  for  all  the  trouble  that  arises  from  this  riding  on  trains  at  will,  and  for  the  liven 
that  are  lost  by  it,  the  fault  now  lies  at  WashiugtiiB.  and  not  here. 

During  the  past  eight  months  we  have  assisted  in  sending  eight  men  l«  the  peni- 
( tentiary  for  selling  whisky  to  Indians,  their  sentences  tunning  from  six  mouths  with 
$50  fine  to  two  years  with  (!>0  fine.  These  are  tho'flrst  cases  that  have  ever  been  dealt 
with  in  any  way  in  connection  with  the  whisky  traffic  with  these  Indians.  Three 
men  have  been  arrested  and  ai'c  now  under  bonds  for  their  appearance  at  court  charged 
with  selling  stolen  stock  to  and  stealing  stock  from  the  ludiaus;  and  before  this  re- 
port is  resS  I  am  in  bopos  of  seeing  as  many  more  looking  from  behind  the  bars  for 
committing  snch  offenses. 

This  year  we  have  raised  plenty  of  hay  for  the  agency  animals,  and  plenty  of  veg- 
etables for  all  at  the  agency,  not  withstanding  the  high  water  iu  the  spring  washed 
out  our  dam,  filled  onr  irrigating  canal  for  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  took  out  a  flume 
aciOBs  the  little  Gila.  The  canal  was  dug  out.  The  dam  was  rebuilt  only  to  bo 
washed  out  by  a  second  rise  in  the  river.  Tliis  was  the  highest  water  ever  known  in 
this  country,  and  before  another  crop  can  be  raised  the  canal  must  he  cleaned 
agfun,  the  dam  rebuilt,  and  fnnds  sufficient  to  procure  lumber  to  rebuild  the  fiume 
will  have  to  he  seciire<l.  The  work  must  he  done  by  Indians,  they- receiving  the  pay 
for  it  in  tools  and  agricultural  implements  when  authority  is  obtained. 

A  good  police  force  at  this  agency  cannot  bo  retained  at  $5  per  month.  They  are  < 
not  that  kind  of  Indians.  A  good  Pima  or  Papago  can  command  a  dollar  a  ilu.V.  when 
they  work  by  the  day,  or  he  must  work  in  bis  Held  to  support  his  family,  and  if  the 
Government  does  not  pay  bim  enough  to  support  his  family,  he  cannot  afford  to  be  a 
policeman.  It  seems  to  me  that  Congress  is  expecting  moi'e  by  far  of  au  Indian 
policeman  than  tbey  would  of  a  white  man.  Rather  than  take  a  lazy,  trilling  man, 
that  would  not  work  in  bis  field,  I  would  rather  do  without  a  police  l\irce. 

The  agency  boarding  school  is  not  what  a  boariling  school  should  be,  nor  in  my 
opinion  will  it  ever  he  so  long  as  it  is  located  at  the  agency,  and  where  the  children's 
parents  and  friends  can  visit  them  every  day,  and  where  you  are  compelled  to  have 
both  males  and  females  under  the  same  roof  day  and  night.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the 
Indian  mothers  have  a  superstition  about  sending  their  girls  to  a  hoarding  school. 
White  mutliera  would  have  the  same  feeling  if  tbey  knew  all  the  facts  about  the  dif- 
ferent hoarding  schools.  I  have  made  inquiry  and  find  that  other  hoarding  schools 
have  the  same  trouble  that  we  here  havp,  that  of  keeping  the  boys  and  girls  separated, 
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mad  keep  in  |i  them  from  civiuif  their  clotbing,  lieddiiig,  aDdkitelien  funiiture  to  their 
friends  that  come  around  the  HEenc;.  If  yon  punish  a  youtb  fur  these  offenses  he  or 
■be  will  ruii  away  to  their  peo])Te,  and  you  have  qu  authority  to  force  them  back.  It 
h>B  coHt  ^,000  to  -carry  on  this  boarding  school  tbu  pant  ;ear.  If  that  amonnt  waa 
expended  for  live  or  eix  day-BclioulB,  paying  teachers  a  good  salary,'!  think  the  lU' 
diona  would  receive  more  benefit,  while  the  girls  would  be  Quiler  the  care  of  their 
motheiH  at  night.  I  am  wi^ll  awaru  that  there  are  some  cnthnsiiistic  "  cranks  "  who 
will  say,  "Oh,  my  !  yon  Bhould  have  watched  them  more  closely,  poor  thiugH  '."  And 
to  anch  I  want  to  ^ay,  "Kound  np  75  or  100  fleas  in  your  fa^autifn!  hnnies,  and  aFter 
feeding  them  well  let  them  out  foi  exercise  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and  see  if  you  can 
keep  track  of  all  of  them."  After  thf^ir  experience  in  this  direction  for  a  few  months 
they  will  then  have  taken  their  first  lesson  and  will  know  sumethiug  about  keeping 
track  of  Indian  children  on  a  reservation.  My  objections  do  not  extend  to  sucE 
■ehools  aslhose  of  Carlisle,  Hampton,  nr  Forest  Grove,  which  are  removed  from  agen- 
cies and  where  the  bnildinip  are  so  ari'anged  that  the  fteves  may  ba  kept  apart,  for  of 
snch  schools  I  am  heartily  in  favor. 

Wo  would  mention  the  Papagos  more  fnliy,  bnt  when  we  think  of  the  reports  that 
agents— special  agents  and  inB|>ectorH — have  been  sending  in  for  the  last  eight  or  ten 
years,  and  nothing  aa  yet  ever  coming  of  them,  we  conclude  that  it  id  a  waste  of  of- 
6oe  material,  and  economy  is  the  first  thing  an  agent  should  learn.  Therefore  we 
will  content  onrself  by  simply  referring  tbosu  who  are  interested  in  agents' reports  or 
in  Papago  Indians  to  onr  former  report  and  those  mode  by  our  predecesaors,  and 
when  the  supply  is  exhauated  the  aeent  for, the  Papn^^s,  if  he  is  a  man  of  energy, 
will  be  equal  to  the  emergeocy  and  have  another  in  waiting. 

Bespectfnlly  snbmitted. 

The  COMMISSIUN'ER  OI'   IsDlMI   AFFAIKS. 


Sam  Carlos  Aokncy,  Arizona,  Avguft  15,  1684. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  tnbmit  to  your  consideration  my  second  annual  report. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  agency,  a  year  of  uninterrnpted  peace,  tne 
from  exciting  mtnurs  of  threatened  outbreak,  has  been  realized.  KeservaCiun  Indiami, 
who  bnt  a  little  more  than  a  year  af{o  were  cause  of  aeriousnlarm  to  the  people  of  Ari- 
ion»  and  of  anxious  solicitude  to  the  Government,  are  now  walking  in  the  paths  of 
peace,  with  a  steady  step  and  advancing  rapidly  to  a  condition  of  comparative  civilt- 
zmtion.  To  discuss  fnlly  the  oauses  that  have  led  to  this  changed  conditiou  o''  -"-'- 
wonld  require  more  space  than  I  can  reasonably  claim.    If  it  ir  *'"-   "-  — ». 

many,  that  the  cause  of  Indian  outbreaks  may  be  traced  to  ba  .^ , 

contentment  and  friendly  relations  with  citizens  should  be  accepted  a«  evidence  that 
these  iacentives  to  hostility  do  not  exist. 

Since  the  date  of  my  lost  report,  substantial  progress  has  been  mode.  In  December 
of  last  year  59fi  cows  and  23  bulls  were  purchased  from  the  best  herd  of  high-grade 
cattle  in  Arizona.  The  present  excellent  condition  of  these  cattle  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  carefol  attention  on  the  port  of  the  Indians  to  whom  they  were  issued,  and 
the  great  natural  increase  since  the  purchase  was  made  fully  establishes  the  finitful- 
nasB  of  tbe  cows.  A  careful  investigation  of  several  of  the  more  convenient  herds, 
amonnting  in  the  aggregate  to  600  cows,  including  about  400  of  the  purchase  referred 
to,  discloses  the  fact  that  70  per  cent,  of  the  nomber  have  calves  by  their  sides,  and 
many  otbers  give  evidence  of  an  increase  at  an  early  dajf. 

Early  in  January  active  operations  were  commenced  in  farming,  and  commendable 


displayed  by  many  of  the  Indians  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work.     Undei 

the  direction  of  the  agency  farmer  new  ditches  were  taken  out,  dams  construe  led  and 
repaired,  fields  cleared  and  plowed,  and  grain  sowed.  The  quantity  of  land  prepared 
for  cnltivation  was  largely  in  excess  of  any  previous  year,  and  the  Indians  were 
stimnlated  with  high  hopes  of  success.  lu  February  and  March  unusually  heavy 
IKUB  caused  disastrons  floods  in  the  Gila  and  San  Carlos  Rivers,  seriously  damaging 
many  forms  and  entirely  destroying  others.  The  misfortune  wasqnite  disbearteuin^ 
for  a  time,  to  tbe  sufferers,  hut  most  of  them  set  to  work  with  renoned  energy  to  re- 
pair their  losses.     Every  irrigating  darn  on  the  reservation  had  been  destroy^,  head- 

— . washed  away  and  serious  damage  done  to  ditches.     Punrteen  new  dams 

been  constructed  across  the  San  Carlos  River,  a  stream  avuruging  about 

100  feet  in  width  requiring  dams  G  feet  high;  and  six  across  the  Qiln,  whose  deej) 
•wlft  waters  present  at  aU  times  a  formidable  obstacle  to  work  of  the  character 
required.     It  ie  highly  commendable  of  the  energy  and  perseverance  of  the  Apachea 
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that  they  saooeeded,  irlth  no  otber  conHtraiat  ttian  the  moral  Biiaaion  employed  by  the 
ageucy  lariner  aiii]  Lis  iieBlstant,  in  taroiDgBufficieDt  water  upou  their  cropa  toaapplj 
in  most  caaea  all  ii^fiJed  iirifcntioD. 

The  extuut  HDd  eOicieiiCyof  the  n-ork  IsBhoirn  in  the  bouutiriil  harvest  of  barley 
and  wheat  already  coi[t)ilet4-[l,  and  iu  the  niinierons  fie1d>4  of  f^wing  corn,  that 
proiiiiiti.'  ail  aUuiidaiit.  titld.  to^fther  with  a  lilieral  anpply  of  iiipIodh,  piiiiipkitis,  &o. 
The  barley  <m1<1  atuoniits  to  :iTa,()O0  pounds,  for  which  they  reoeivi>ii  j^.M!  |ior  lOO 
ponnda,  B;;gregntinK  the  liniidHonie  sum  of  $9,^)75.  At  Ir-axt  :^,OIIU  pouiidsof  hurley  ia 
itill  nognld,  making  a  total  yield  of  400,0(iU  pounds.  The  quantity  of  whi'at  raised 
cannot  be  exarliy  urrlved  at  as  none  of  it  baa  been  soirl,  beini^hcld  for  home  couHoup- 
tion,  bnt  it  niuy  tie  tial'ely  eBlimatcd  to  amount  toEO.UUOponnds.  Of  com  the  agency 
l^rmer  eMiniali-s  that  about  250  acres  liave  been  planted,  which  may  lie  fairly  eeti- 
mated  to  proilurti  tir>t),bOU  ponnda.  When  we  consider  the  fact  that  tho  a<:ency  farmer 
hoH  had  no  policn  force  to  ocBittt  him  in  liriiiKing  in  the  indolent,  of  whom  there  havo 
been  niau.i ,  lu  uiil  in  (he  work,  hnt  bos  had  to  rely  solely  on  the  voluntary  ctlbrtB  of 
the  IndintlB  to  coiitiiinuus  liibor  In  the  Gelda,  it  Itecninca  a  matter  of  surprise  that  so 
inncb  lias  beep  ucconiiiliKhed.  With  the  aid  of  au  efficient  police  force  nnder  (he  con- 
trol of  an  ogrucy  enipluyi^  iu  full  synipalhy  with  iheaf^nt-,  in  his  endeavor  tocompel 
nnited  action  on  the  ]>art  of  the  ludians,  it  wilt  be  an  easy  matter  to  secnre  greatly 
incrensed  prodnttion  during  the  nest  year. 

That  the  Apachen  at  this  agency  can  be  made  entiri'ly  Belf-sustainiiig  at.  an  early 
period  iu  the  future,  I  have  no  doubt,  but  to  accomplish  this  the  divided  authority 
that  has  worked  with  ho  mnch  IVictiou  during  the  post  year  must  bediacontiuncdand 
the  Indinne  taught  tu  rely  on  the  agent  for  lDstructii>u,and  to  render  him  cheerfLil 
obedieuce.  In  my  last  annual  ri>port  t  called  attention  to  theanomaly  of  a  dual  gov- 
ernment as  it  then  oxiNted,  uiid  the  experience  of  the  pa«t  year  only  serves  to  con- 
firm my  Judgment  iu  thut.  n'gard.  In  tnin  conueclion  1  earnestly  recoii intend  that  full 
authority  Ih>  restoie<l  to  the  agent  to  exercise  police  control  of  all  the  ImMnos  depend- 
ent on  the  agency  fur  supplies,  and  uhargtrd  with  the  <lnty  of  keeping  the  peace  on 
the  reservation,  and  preventing  the  Indians  from  leaving  it  except  with  his  consent. 
The  Indians  iu  the  vicinity  of  the  agenc^v  are  well  disposed  and  easily  managed.  The 
presence  of  a  military  officer  clotheil  with  such  power  as  ix  nssiimed  by  the  captain 
cominanding  at  San  Carlos  under  the  agrpement  of  July  7,  lt!i^3,  and  backed  by  « 
atroUK  military  force,  servesonly  to  demoralize  the  Indiana  and  deprive  the  agent  ol 
on  iulluence  over  them  that  is  inseparable  from  successful  management.  I  thereforo 
earnestly  urge  that  the  agreement  above  referred  to,  eo  far  us  it  applies  to  the  Indians 
living  peaceably  near  the  agency,  and  oouduoliug  farming  operations  under  the  direc- 
tions of  the  agent,  be  canceled,  and  that  the  lawful  authority  of  the  agent  be  re- 

Tbe  question  of  the  locution  of  the  ludians  occupying  this  reservation  within  an 
area  easily  accessible  tn  the  agent  sbonlcL  bo  settled  with  as  little  delay  as  possible, 
oo  that  the  different  bands  may  have  an  allotment  of  land  and  be  made  to  feel  that 
they  posAeaa  a  more  secure  title  to  their  homes  than  is  vested  in  the  atruuger  as  against 
the' weaker  claimant.  Of  the  4,500  Indians  (not  incluHingChiricahnaa)  living  on  the 
reservation,  ahoot  l.SOO  have  withdrawn  from  the  vicinity  of  the  agrncy  and  are  lo- 
cated in  the  hill  connlry  around  Fort  Ajiache  and  Cibicn,  some  bO  or  60  miles  distant 
from  tbia  point,  where  tbey  are  living  under  exclusive  military  government.  If  this 
condition  of  affairs  is  to  continne,  a  tine  should  be  drawn  between  thcae  mountain 
banda  and  those  that  have  elected  to  reiiiaio  at  the  agency,  and  such  a  policy  adopted 
•nd  puniued  by  the  Interior  Department  towards  the  Indianait  feeds  and  clothes,  and 
who  are  entirely  peaceable  and  inclined  to  irdastry,  as  will  inspire  them  with  respect 
for  the  agent  a'ld  couHdince  in  his  ability  to  uuforce  it. 

The  coal  fields  near  the  southern  line  of  the  reservation  continne  to  attract  general 
attention.  Of  their  value  little  is  yet  known.  If  as  extensive  in  area,  aod  as  val- 
uable in  quality  as  is  claimed  by  their  discovered,  and  the  sanguine  speculators  who 
seek  to  possess  them,  every  reasonable  encouragement  shoold  be  oH'ered  to  capital- 
ists who  may  desire  to  develop  them.  But  if  "there  are  millions  in  it"  fur  the  white 
man  whose  property  it  is  not,  the  claims  of  the  Indians,  whose  it  is,  should  be  pro- 
tected. To  do  this  sncce-bsfulty  it  will  be  nec.ssary  to  retain  the  present  soulhem 
boundary  of  the  reservation,  and  continue  Department  jurisdiction  over  the  territory 
in  whioh  the  work  of  mining  may  hereal'ler  bo  conducted.  A  reasonable  royalty 
should,  in  my  opiiiinn,  be  exacted  for  all  the  coal  taken  out,  and  the  proceeds  applied 
for  the  beneht  of  the  ludians.  To  the  plan  of  segregation  nrged  by  interested  par- 
ties, I  am  unalterably  opposed.  By  such  an  act  the  Indians  would  be  deprived  of 
whatever  value  may  attach  to  property  now  admitted  to  he  theirs ;  the  limits  of  the 
reservation  would  be  circumscribed  so  an  to  admit  what  may  soon  becomeapopulous 
community  of  whites  In  close  proximity  to  the  agency,  with  all  tho  Bllureuieuts  of 
vice  so  congenial  to  the  Indian's  taste,  nnd  which  tlie  agent  would  have  no  power  to 
prevent.  Mr.  Baunon,  a  commissioner  appointed  by  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, under  a  recent  act  of  Congress,  is  now  on  the  ground  fot  the  pnrpose  of  in- 
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Tcstigating  the  wbolo  qiiaatiou,  as  to  the  exteot  and  probable  valne  nf  tbe  coal  de- 
posit, and  «lioiild  be  preparecl  wben  be  ban  concluded  lib  iDvi^stJKaiion  to  give  all 
needed  inroraiatiuii  on  a  subjuct  of  nbich  little  bas  berecofiire  been  knowu. 

I  have  OB  furaiec  occaaionH  oppoDcd  tbe  ebtabliHhuieut  of  a  school  at  tbis  agency, 
on  the  gtonnd  tbat  the  Apacbea  sbould  first  be  taught  to  labor.  Having  scon  them 
well  advanced  on  the  road  of  ubyeiual  indiialry,  I  chuerfully  reconim  nd  the  organi- 
zAtion  of  a  HChool  for  boya  only,  at  tbe  earliest  practicable  period,  aud  will  give  to 
it  my  beat  efforts  to  iuHiire  Biiccees. 

During  tbe  year  fonr  pupils  have  returned  from  Hampton  school  and  are  now  living 
on  tbe  reservation.  Two  of  thcm,TotmaaudStagou,  have  enlisted  as  military  ocuats, 
and  are  serving  in  that  capacity.  Kobert  Mcintosh  aud  William  Roberta  are  now 
employ&i  at  the  agency  as  interpruteca.  All  but  William  Roberta  have  purcb^ised 
aquan-a  and  renirned  to  the  haiiita  of  their  people.  To  be  married  to  a  nqiiaw  HigDi- 
Ses  at)  abandonment  of  the  r>  Quemeiits  of  civilization,  tboiigh  some  of  ita  cuatorDB 
may  still  be  oheriahed;  and  in  this  re^^ard  these  recent  convorta  to  Chris tianity,  and 
gnuluates  of  an  excellent  institution  of  lenniing,  are  uo  exception.  Boys  taken  from 
the  tribe  sbonld  remain  at  scbool  until  tbuy  have  mastered  the  troilea  in  which  they 
ue  inBtrnctcd,  so  as  to  be  able  to  oonatruct,  complete,  whatever  they  undertake. 

Ko  Indian  police  force  baa  been  uutpioyod  dnriug  the  year,  the  service  having  been, 
performeil  by  military  aconts.  I  have  but  now  commenced  the  organizati'in  of  on 
agency  lore,  and  have  full  confidence  in  its  elSciency  to  pert'orni  all  tbe  rintiea  of 
police  among  the  Indians  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ageucy,  which  inclndea  all  ou  the 
reeervution,  except  those  near  Apache  under  military  control.  It  Ih  not  Impr-bahle 
that  coulirct  will  oecur  between  the  agency  and  military  acoiiCa  if  the  latter  are  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  service  at  this  place.  lU  I  have  no  power  to  control  their  move- 
ments; but  I  cannot  conceive  the  posatbility  of  a  loug  continuance  of  a  policy  so 
injnrioiis  to  the  aervioe  an  that  now  existing,  which  auataiua  two  establishments  for 
the  performance  of  one  duty. 

The  health  of  the  Indiana  has  not  been  affected  by  any  nnnsnal  conditiona  of  aick- 
nCBs;  the  ordinary  diaeaaeB  common  to  hot  olimatea,  miasmatio  bottom  lands,  impure 
vater  and  nnrestraiued  license  in  aocial  life,  have  pruvailed  unaided  in  the  work  of 
aEteruiinatton. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Tbe  CouuiseiONKR  op  Indian  Abtairs. 


HOOPA  VAU.BT  Aqemct,  Caufornia, 

AHgiul  1, 1884. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  yonr  instructions  of  July  1,  18B4, 1  have  the  honor  to  sob- 
mittbe  following  annual  reytort  of  afiairs  at  this  agency  ; 

The  Indians  on  the  Hoopa  Valley  Ri-aervation  have  been,  during  the  post  year, 
peaceful  and  well-behaved.  Tbeir  relationa  with  the  white  population  Dave  been 
satisfactory.  No  new  or  violent  quarrela  have  broken  out  among  themselves.  Tbe 
two  homicidal  ifnarrelB,  to  which  reference  was  made  in  my  last  annual  report,  have 
been  Batiafactorily  and  peacefully  adjusted  occonlingto  their  Indian  laws  and  usaeee. 

The  influences  of  Ihe  medicine  men  are,  I  think,  being  to  some  extent  diminiahed 
or  ooauteracted.  Every  possible  effort  by  every  available  meana  baa  been  mode  to 
•nbaervfl  that  end.  But  wbilat  some  improvement  cuu  in  that  respect  be  truthfully 
nported,  mnch  yet  remains  to  bo  accouipliahed.  The  weaknesaes,  prejudices,  and 
•apeTHtitiona,  by  and  upon  which  the  Indian  medicine  men  flourish,  are  of  too  long  a 
growth  and  are  too 'deeply  rooted  to  be  eaaily  or  speedily  eradicated. 

The  morala  of  the  adult  ludians  remain  unchanged  in  Iheir  laxity.  They  are,  how- 
ever, £ir  enough  advanced  in  tbe  process  of  civilization  to  pay  a  decent  respect  to 


the  whi 


Tbe  whisky  traffic  still  continaes.  I  have  not  beard  of  many  cases  of  intoxication 
•moDg  tbe  Indians,  but  of  courne  all  drunkenness  is  studiously  concealed  from  my 
observation.  I  bear  of  Indians  haviug  been  drunk  only  when  some  deed  of  violence, 
whiob  coatd  not  be  concealed,  has  been  threatened  or  committed  iu  and  tbroush  their 
drunken  uese.  A  few  Indians  who  were  found  drunk  aud  qnarrelnoine  were  placed  ia 
tbe  gnard-hause  at  Fort  Qaaton,  aud  coinpelled  to  work  nuder  charge  of  n  EenCinel, 
Tbia  hod  a  wboleuome  deterrent  effect.  It  baa  ut  least  caused  druuken  Indinnit  to  be 
nore  circumspect  and  leaa  demonstrative.     Wbilet  I  have  good  moral  grounds  for  bub- 

rlcton  and  belief  as  to  where  the  wliiaky  has  been  in  most  of  these  instances  procured, 
have  aoil  can  obtain  no  such  legal  and  ovprivhelniin^  proof  as  ia  needed  for  thecon- 
Tlciion  of  the  liquor  denlere  iu  tbe  civil  courts  of  Che  country.  It  is  almost  improcti- 
Mble  to  secure  tuetestimony  of  Indians  as  to  where  they  bongbt  or  procnrod  whisky. 
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Even  when  secured  and  produced  in  conrt,  Indinu  t 
to  be  competent,  Beeni<i  to  have  do  weight  againl 
offending  liquor  aellor. 

The  practical  reBultn  of  Indian  edacation  at  this  ageiicy  are  far  from  enconraging. 
By  practical  reanlts  I  mean  such  evidences  of  iiiiprovement  in  appearance,  manners, 
CDarauter,  and  cuiidiict  as  it  is  the  aim  of  all  cdncaticm  to  create  and  exhibit.  Attend- 
ance at  the  agency  school  has  moderaLoly  increased,  bnt  the  increiMeis  largely,  if  not 
solely,  owing  lo  the  increased  allowance  of  food  oranted  to  the  hcIiooI  and  to  the 
meaauTBH  taken  to  enforce  attendance.  It  certninly  does  not  denote  any  increased 
roipect  or  enthiiaiaam  for  education  on  the  part  of  either  parents  nrpupila.  This  foot 
is  MtabliHhed  bevond  any  peradventnre  by  the  other  fact  that  any  decreaae  in  the 
allowance  of  food  or  any  relaiation  in  the  measnres  adopted  to  cnfnrce  attendance  ia 
invariably  and  immediately  followed  b j  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  attending 
piipila.  Were  the  food  altogether  withheld  and  theenforoingnieasiirca  removed  there 
would  be  no  pnpiU.  I  conmder  the  continuation  of  a  day  school  at  thn  Hi^ucy  of  qnee- 
tionablentility.  Ibelievethemoney  and  material  aaslHlance  nowduvot^t  to  itssupiiort 
would  be  more  profitablv  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  an  industrial  ccliool  Bumewhet« 
within  the  circle  of  oivilUation,  where  Indian  children,  sepuratM  from  tbeirfamiliea 
and  tribex,  would  be  tborongbly  iuHtrucied  iu  useful  industries  snitablG  to  their  con- 
dition in  life;  where  they  would  be  suriouuded  by  esainplcs  of  industry  and  shown 
its  advantages;  aud  where  abi)ve  all  they  wonld  be  taught  to  work  and  make  their 
own  living,  and  the  neceAsity  of  tbeir  doing  so.  At  agency  schools  where  the  pnpiU 
retnm  every  ilay  to  their  Indian  homes,  aud  are  subjected  to  the  demoralizing  tribal 
and  family  inflaeocps,  tha  teacher  has  to  contend  not  only  against  the  sluggisbnesa 
and  indifibrence  of  the  pupils,  but  also  ngaiust  (he  baneful  examplos  of  tribe  and  fam- 
ily. It  is  BCarcely  remarkable  that  in  face  of  such  odds  and  difflcnltifs  mere  theoret- 
ical instruction  fails  to  create  heal  thy  and  loetine  impressions.  The  duty  of  the  Gov- 
ernment is  towards  the  children  Kxclnaively,    Theodultlndiansare"  wedded  to  their 

Clothing  aud  anniiity  goods  continue  to  lie  i.s.»ued  to  the  Indians  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  work  they  have  done  for  the  resHrvHtion  or  in  cnltiruting  lauds  for 
their  own  support.  The  ohitdreii  of  nge  to  attecid  school  receive  their  cloUiing,  4.0. , 
only  from  the  school  teacher.  Exceptions  to  those  rules  are  made  in  favor  of  the  old 
and  infirm,  and  of  those  children  who  live  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  school- 
house.  Thin  course  has  been  found  to  work  well,  alUiough  it  has  causcit  considerable 
dissatisfacliun,  which  still  contiunea  among  the  lazy  aud  mendicant  portion  of  the 
tribe. 

The  acreage  of  land  cultivated  by  Indians  for  their  own  support  has  been  increased. 
Every  encouragement  and  assistance  possible  have  been  afforded  lo  those  who  are 
fonud  oiidravoring,  by  the  occupancy  aud  cultivation  of  lands,  to  irontribute  some- 
what to  the  snpjinrt  of  themselves  and  their  faiuilii«. 

On  account  of  the  ancient  and  everlasting  family  animosities,  feuds,  and  vendet- 
tas existing,  it  has  been  found  impracticable  to  organize  and  iutrodnce  the  systom  of 
an  Indiau  judiciary.  For  l.he  same  reason  the  organization  aud  oinployment  of  an 
Indian  police  force  have  not  been  further  attempted.  Fortniiately,  during  the  past 
year  there  has  been  bnt  little  occasion  for  the  services  of  either  Indian  judges  or 

Considerable  time  and  attention  were  devoted  during  the  year  to  the  Indians  living 
on  the  Klamath  liivcr  Keservatiou.  These  Indians  fur  upwards  of  twenty  years  have 
t>een  in  the  some  what  anomalous  condition  of  being  reservation  Indians  without  having 
received  any  of  the  benelits  resulting  therefrom.  Iu  that  time  they  have  neither  naked 
nor  received  any  aid  or  assistance  from  the  Government,  and  even  now  ask  no  favors 
from  It  but  the  simple  Justice  of  being  guaranteed  legal  posiietiBion  of  their  present 
homes,  tenements,  aud  possessions.     Into  making  this  ajiplicatiop  they  ware  driven 

Kthe  white  man  s  aggressions  and  his  su[>crcilion8  disregard  of  the  Indian's  rights, 
ider  your  instructions  allutmenis  of  lands  in  severalty  on  the  reservation  wet« 
made  in  August,  198:1.  This  work  would  have  been  completed  In  June,  1884,  when  I 
visited  the  reservation  for  that  pui-pose,  bnt  it  was  found  impossible  lo  proceed  with- 
ont  the  lield-notes  of  the  survey,  from  which  the  General  Land  OHIce  map  furnished 
for  my  guidance  was  ronipiled.  There  are  grave  doubts  ent'>rtained  by  well-in- 
formed parties  as  to  said  snrvoy  having  ever  been  carefully  and  thoroughly  made. 
It  is  certain  that  many  of  the  marks  anil  stakes  noted  on  the  nian  cannot  be  discov- 
ered, and  that  others  of  them  are  incorrect  and  misleading.  Tha  ticld-notes  were 
necessary  lo  identify  the  marks,  A.C.,  to  enable  the  allotments  to  be  described  with 
accuracy,  and  to  decide  with  certainty  as  to  the  genuineness  and  accuracy  of  the 
survey.  The  map  itsrlf  is  wrong  in  many  plEu;es.  For  this  reason  the  descriptions 
of  the  allotmentA  made  and  reported  lo  yon  in  August,  1883,  are  not  to  be  depended 
upon,  and  should  be  carefully  revised  before  being  snbmittcd  for  Congressional  ac- 
tion. The  tronl>Ies  that  would  hereafter  arise  from  any  inaccuracies  or  errora  in  the 
descriptions  of   Indian  allotments  cannot   be  overestimated  or  ignored.     Nothing 
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forther  slioald,  ia  my  opinion,  be  done  to  complete  tlie  allotmeutB  in  severalty  aotil 
tbe  reservation  iteelf  has  been  accnratuly  snrveyed,  marked,  aud  mapped. 

The  Goudition  of  other  lodiaus  residing  in  villages  along  the  Klamath  kiver,  between 
the  Hoopa  and  Kltimatb  Kiver  Reservations,  is  one  t«  which  the  attention  of  the  De- 
partment ia  respectfully  invited.  Their  present  condition  and  the  necessity  of  mak- 
ing some  provision  for  their  future  wonid  eveutnally  be  brought  forcibly  into  notice. 
In  numbers  they  are  qait«  strong.  They  are  under  no  control  whatsoever.  They  are 
well  armed.  They  are  civilized  only  to  the  extent  of  having  adopted  the  clothing 
and  all  the  worst  vices  of  the  white  man,  They  are  lint  indifferently  well-diaposed 
to  the  latter.      They  are  evidently  not  too  abundantly  supplied  with  this  world's 

CIh.  They  work  occasionally  for  whit-e  uieu,  but  sustain  themselves  generally  by 
ting  and  Ashing.  They  are  in  general  sullen  and  suspicious.  Any  sudden  change 
in  their  condition  or  prospects  might  make  them  aggressively  hostile.  A  ^eat  change 
In  their  condition  and  prospects,  both  as  regards  their  homes  and  fish,  may  incidentally 
be  occasioned  by  Ihe  abandonment  of  the  reservation  at  the  month  of  the  Klamath, 
and  by  the  iuQax  of  white  men  thereby  occasioned.  Should  the  salmon-mn  on  the 
Upper  Klamath  be  sensibly  diminished  Ijy  the  fisheries  at  its  moath,  and  should  white 
men,  disappuinted,  as  they  will  be,  with  the  resonrcts  of  the  abandoned  reservation, 
crowd  intfl  the  adjoining  lands,  these  Indians  may  become  discontented  to  the  extent 
of  taking  to  the  war-path.  Their  prospects,  jtist  nt  present,  x>oint  clearly  to  gradual 
extermination  or  extinction,  which,  rapid  enough  through  natural  causes,  disease, 
and  their  eternal  vendettas,  would  be  greatly  accelerated  by  any  ruductiou  iu  their 
staple  Hopply  of  food  aud  by  the  aggressions  of  numerous  white  intruders.  Of  courae 
the  IniUaus  themselves  will  before  long  realize  their  sitnation  and  the  prospects,  to 
which  they  are  not  civilized  enough  to  submit  without  more  or  less  of  a  struggle.  I 
wonld  recommend  as  an  initiatory  measure  that  an  accurate  and  dimprehensive  cen- 
sus be  mode  of  these  Indians,  their  resources,  and  |ioesessious. 

At  various  times  during  the  past  year  investigations  have  been  made  of  claims  pre- 
sented by  citizens  of  this  section  of  the  country  against  the  United  States,  fur  oom- 
pensatiou  for  damages  an<]  depredations  alleged  to  have  been  committed  by  Indians 
from  1H6U  to  1865.  A  separate  report  of  each  investigation  was  furnished  your  office 
according  to  inslruct'ious.  These  investigations,  though  they  occupied  considerabla 
time  and  occasioned  cotisi<]erable  trouble,  were  mode  under  such  disadvantages  as  to 
be  very  unsatisfactorv  and,  in  my  opinion,  of  little  value.     In  the  first  place!  hod  no 

rower  to  compel,  and  no  funds  to  pay  for,  the  nttendancu  of  ivituessea  for  the  Uoited 
bates,  even  had  any  such  been  procurable.  Neither  could  I  alford,  had  I  witdied,  to 
do  detuotive  vrork  in  hunting  up  eucli  witneasen.  People  will  not  voluntarily  come 
forward  to  testify  aguiust  the  intorestit  of  their  neighbors  aud  un  behalf  of  the  United 
fStates.  In  the  second  place,  rni  Iou)r  a  time  bos  elapsed  since  the  depredations  were 
comniitted  that  it  is  not  remarkable  if  the  then  residents  of  the  conutry,  other  than' 
those  immediately  tntereHt«d,  Kliunid,  as  they  say,  actually  retain  but  vague  and  in- 
dintiuct  recollections  of  particulars.  It  follows  that  my  investigatioiis  were  confined 
to  the  croBs- examination  of  the  claimants  and  their  atBaute,  to  ascertaining  their^n- 
— '  reputation  for  integrity  aud  credibility,  and  the  reasonableness  of  the  priees 


charged — time  and  place  considered.  Ko  testimony  could  be  addnocd  to  c 
Iheir  ittatemenis,  and  practically  only  the  claimants'  side  of  the  controversy  was  con- 
sidered, I  was  accordingly  obliged  lu  every  instance  to  form  my  conclusions  and  to 
make  my  recommendations  from  what  may  have  been  a  mere  plausible  preaentatioa 
of  proof  on  the  part  of  the  claimant,  and  upon  testimony  and  an  ex-partelifariogthat 
did  not  exhibit  any  countervailing  evidence.  As  a  means  to  an  end,  so  dffective  a 
Biethod  of  investigation  mnst  prove  iiiefiectiial,  and  is  practically  useless. 

Tbe  agency  farm  has  been  moderately  successful  notwithstanding  an  unusaal  and 
rather  backward  season.  Unexpected  and  unusual  rains  in  June  mined  a  part  of  the 
hay  crop.  The  yield  of  wheatis  believed  to  be  at  leaatequal  to  the  pre  vailing  standard. 
The  acreage  in  cultivation  by  the  (iovernmeut  on  the  reservatiou  is  not  equal  to  that 
of  former  years,  for  the  reason  that  there  were  not  enough  public  animals  available 
at  the  plowing  season.  The  horse-power  estimated  for  not  having  been  received,  and 
the  one  on  hand  being  unfit  for  use,  old,  ricketty,  and  worn  out,  the  wheat  and  oat 
crop  must  remain  stacked  in  the  fields  for  some  time,  and  thereby  run  great  tianger  of 
bring  damaged  and  spoiled  by  the  early  fall  rains.  The  animals  recently  piircbased 
for  the  agency  were  very  much  needed,  aud  will  be  of  great  assistance. 

The  conduotof  tbe  agency  employes  has  been  very  good.  They  have  at  tended  strictly 
and  snceessfnlly  to  their  business, and  have  managed  the  luillan  laborers  with  tact 
and  good  judgment.'  It  is  very  much  to  lie  regretted  that  tbe  limited  approniiationa 
for  the  Indian  service  do  not  admit  of  their  salaries  being  placed  on  a  level  with  those 
prevailing  in  other  branches  of  the  Government  service.  The  salary  of  the  agency 
laborer  iB  ridiculously  low  considering  the  responsible  and  onerous  nature  of  his  dotiea 
and  the  standard  of  wages  prevailing  for  similar  services  in  the  anrrounding  conotry. 
It  is  greatly  to  the  interests  of  the  Government  to  retain  faithful  and  experienced 
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employ^  at  the  ag»Dcy.     Tbe  esperiment  of  paid  ludinu  ftpprenticea  did  not  work 
Bntncieiitly  well  at  tbia  n^enoy  to  jiislify  its  coatinuutloD. 

TtiepuUlicUiiildiDgsatthengeni-y,  dwelliiifi-boaaeit,  store-rooms,  barna,  andstablei, 
•re  in  a  very  dilupiilated  nud  nretcbcd  ooeditiou.  No  uionej  or  material  cod  be  pro- 
eared  for  tbeir  repair,  renovatiOD,  or  reconHtructiuti  aadei  eiistiOK  circa  met  aocea 
wiihoDt  iiilringing  upon  tbe  ainoiintB  allotted  Tor  ottier  equally  indiBpen sable  pur- 
poses. This  is  extremely  bud  policy.  Biiildines  nill  deteriurat«.  lu  a  few  ^ears 
aome  of  tbe  buildings  at  this  agency,  wliicli  might  oow  nith  a  comparatively  tnfiiog 
ezpt'iiditiiie  of  money  be  improved,  repaired,  and  renovated,  will  tumble  dona, 
which  wilt  render  tbe  building  of  new  ones  to  replace  tbem  absolutely  necessary,  at 
great  expense.  A  very  moderate  estimate  of  mooey,  materials,  Ac,  required  for  tbe 
coustTuctioD  of  new  and  repairs  of  old  buildings  at  this  agency  has  beun  submitted. 
An  offlcp,  a  store-room,  and  two  new  barns  and  stables  are  absolutely  indispeDsabta. 
For  na  ofSce  and  a  store-room  the  agency  is  indebted  tu  tbe  military  autbontiea  at 
Fort  Gastou.  Extensive  repairs  aad  renovations  uro  necessary  in  the  liouses  occupied 
by  tbe  agency  pbyiiician  and  farmer,  so  as  to  make  said  hointes  conifurl.ablo  aud  suit- 
able for  tbe  occupancy  of  civilised  Iwings.  It  cannot  be  the  wishes  or  iatentiona  of 
tbe  Government  to  have  its  empJoyfiso"  tlj^  remote  froulier  live  in  tenements  which 
wonid  in  tbe  East  be  considered  iintlt  for  stables.  Neither  can  the  Goverument  expect 
its  employ^  nut  of  their  small  salaries,  to  spend  money  to  keep  pnblic  bnildinge  in 
proper  repair  and  in  a  habitable  condition.  The  barns  and  stables  which  are  to  be  re- 
placed will  soon  tumble  down  of  their  own  accord.  Lumber  is  being  now  got  out 
And  prepared  for  the  coastructiou  of  a  suitable  store-room  at  tbe  agency. 
Very  respeotfully, 

CHAELES  POKTEB, 
Captain,  U.  8.  J.,  Aeting  Uniled  Slalti  Indian  Jgtnt. 

The  CoMMiBsioHKR  OF  Indian  AFrAiRS.  ■ 


Mission  Agenct, 
San  Bernardino,  Cal.,  Avffvtt  32,  1884. 
Sib  :  Having  anamed  the  daties  of  this  agenoj  on  the  Ist  of  last  October,  I  have 
tlie  honor  to  submit  the  annual  report  for  the  last  flscal  year.  Tbe  Mission  lodiana 
of  Southern  California  comprise  four  tribes.  Tbeir  number,  as  enumerated  by  thia 
mgenoy  in  18H0.  was  aa  follows:  Serrano.  381;  Coahuilla,  7Td;  San  Luis  Bey,  1,120: 
•nd  biegnenos,  731 ;  total,  3,010.  No  official  ontimeration  has  been  made  since  thai 
d«ta,  but  it  ia  estimated  that  the  total  number  baa  slightly  increased. 

THKIR  LOCATION. 

At  least  two-thirds  of  the  whole  nnmher  live  in  San  Diego  Conntj^,  nearly  ftll  th* 
remainder  in  tbe  conntj  of  San  Bernardino,  and  a  small  nnmher  in  Los  Angelev 
Conntf.  They  live  in  about  twenty  villages,  generally  on  reservations,  the  nearest 
being  about  30  miles  and  the  farthest  about  120  miles,  by  the  roads,  from  this  office. 

civmzATiON. 

Hoflt  of  the  older  Indians  were  formerly  connected  with  the  California  Mission 
ehnrchea,  and  then  lived  in  state  of  civiliEation.  Those  missions  were  broken  up 
about  thirtj-Hve  years  ago.  After  that  tht:  ludiansretumedto  the  monntaine  and 
deserts,  and  lost  much  of  the  civilisation  ao  obtained,whichonr  Government  has,  how- 
ever, restored  to  the  old ;  but  the  romaiailer  of  them  have  become  more  civilized  than 
the  old.  Most  of  them  are  Catholics.  Besides  Indian  many  of  them  speak  Suaaiah, 
and  about,  jjerhaps,  one  in  fifty  speaka  English,  Most  of  tbe  men  labor  in  the  pnr- 
■nita  of  civilization,  scarcely  any  depend  upon  huntiug  or  fishing  for  aupport,  and 
about  all  wear  the  costumes  of  civilized  people. 

THEIR  CHABACTBR. 

The^  are  peaceable  and  honest  with  but  few  exceptions.  The  young  are  generally 
»mbittousand  quick  to  learn,  but  not  ambitious  to  provide  for  tbe  future.  They  are 
much  superior  in  appearance  and  inlellit^nce  to  the  other  California  tribes.  Tbey 
have  little  self- reliance,  very  subdued  in  manner,  like  people  who  bod  been  occns- 
tomcd  to  bondage  or  other  great  wrongs,  and  the  yoniiger  portion  are  very  timid. 
These  Indians  show  no  disposition  to  resist  the  policy  of  theGovernmeat,  which  they 
are  always  anxions  to  kuow,  and  although  sometimes  not  acting  upon  what  Is  given 
M  advice,  yet  always  respecting  the  orders  of  the  Qovernment. 
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RBSBRVATIONB. 

Tbetalailjanshareabont  twenty  rsMrviitionH,  which  inclnde  moat  of  their  villagoH, 
bnt  severni  of  these  villages  are  within  the  boundaries  of  MeslcBii  Rrunls,  for  wbioh 
patenta  have  been  issued  by  ovir  Governinert,  which  cuiitaiu  110  exceptiorB  in  favor 
of  the  Indians  living  upon  tbeni,  but  all,  orni^arly  all  sQcb  graats,  coutaiued  pravisos 
ID  favor  of  such  Indians. 

One  of  the  grant-hold  era,  abont  six  months  since,  coranienced  an  ejectmeot  caw 
aeaiust  abont  100  Indians  who  reside  in  their  villai;e,  called  Sao  Jacinto.  The  special 
oounsel  employed  by  the  Government  to  dPfeud  the  ri|;hts  of  the  Indians  Jo  such  land 
cases  have  engageil  in  the  defense,  l»it  the  cnse  has  not  been  pressed  on  either  side. 
In  the  mean  time  the  Indian  defi'odaDtx  Teinaiu  in  peaceable  possession,  and  the 
plaintiff  by  hlinK  his  complaint  has  prevented  the  l>ar  of  the  stalnte  of  limitationa. 
Bimilar  complaints  will  likely  be  hied  against  tbe  other  Indians  living  In  villages  on 
•ucb  graats  during  this  year  to  prevent  the  bar  of  that  slatnte. 

The  onmber  of  acres  in  all  the  reservations  can  be  staled  only  approxitoatelf,  as 
all  lands  the  title  to  which  had  pasted  from  the  Government  were  excepted.  Former 
Bimnal  reports  Btat«  the  aggregate  at  Ibi.yGh  acres,  and  another  small  reseTvation 
has  hince  been  made.  Mont  of  the  lands  reserved  are  in  tbe  granted  limits  of  the 
Southern  PsciSo  Knilrood,  It  seems  evident  that  the  estimate  was  made  by  exclnd- 
ing  from  the  nnsnrveyed  laud  in  those  limits  all  of  what  would  be  odd-unmbered 
sections  (railroad  laud)  if  surveveil,  treating  all  such  lauds  as  in  a  state  of  reserva- 
tion. It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  total  would  exceed  200.000  acres.  Nine-tenths  of  this  is 
:tically  worthless,  rough  mountain  and  drsert  land  ;  half  of  the  remainder  is  good 
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The  Indians  have  not  the  capital  or  the  enterprle»  to  bring  water  on  such  lands. 
The;  are  therefore  useless  t«  them  now,  and  would  likely  oontinue  so,  at  least  until 
the  next  generation.  At  present  they  do  not  cultivate  an  average  of  one  acre  in  one 
hnndred  of  the  lands  reserved  for  them  Their  cultivation  is  usually  confined  to  a  few 
flelds  from  one  to  two  acres  each,  which  are  connected  wi  h  their  villages. 

Daring  the  year  two  more  wagons,  making  now  seven  in  alt,  and  eisht  largo 
plows,  with  the  proper  harness,  were  furnished  by  the  Government,  which  nave  had 
a  good  effect,  and  as  it  seems  probable  that  the  number  of  wagons,  plows,  and  other 
•gricDlIoral  implements  requested  for  this  year  will  be  allowed,  these  will  largely  in- 
erease  the  nnmber  on  hand,  and  the  Indians  wilt  likely  uow  engage  more  extensively 
in  agriculture;  yet  thoy  will  generally,  as  heretofore,  depend  mainly  upon  employ* 
meat  by  the  whites,  in  which  they  usually  receive  good  wages.  However  it  may  bo 
elsewhere,  here  the  proximity  of  the  whites,  as  a  rnle,  is  advantageous  to  the  In- 
dians. Every  honest,  intelligent  farmer  near  them  is  usually  their  friend,  and  In 
some  degree  their  teacher.  The  bad  whites  amnng  these  Indians  are  in  a  small  mi- 
nority. 

It  may  beBnggestodthattheirvillagesitesonQoTemment  lands  should  be  patented 
to  the  Indian  l»nds  who  live  In  them,  the  same  as  town  sites  are  patented  for  tha 
whit«a  who  posaess  them,  but,  as  to  the  Indiann,  with  the  asual  restrictions  against 
alienation.  And  Indians  who  desire  to  engage  iu  agricnltnre  ontside  of  their  villages 
■hould  bo  allowed  a  reasonable  time  to  select  their  homesteads  or  '-' ' —   "" 


well  as  outside,  nnder  the  act  of  the  last  se.HHion  of  Coneress  on  that  subject.  It  seema 
clear  that  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  the  reservation  system  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia will  give  place  to  Indian  homesteads,  and  theeooner  saoU  homesteads  can  be 
•ecurrd  the  Iietter  it  will  be  for  tbe  Indians  as  well  as  for  the  whites.  In  this  view 
I  shall  try  to  have  them  take  homesteads  nnder  the  act  referred  to,  and  on  their 
reservations,  unless  instructed  to  the  contrary,  as  there  is  very  little  land  left  out- 
side these  reservations  that  would  be  suitable  for  the  Indian  homeateads.  Unless 
■neb  homesteads  can  be  taken  on  the  reservation,  the  recent  act  would  not  likely 
benefit  these  Indians.  I  would  suggest  that  alt  the  existing  Executive  orders  making  re- 
serves for  these  Indians  should  be  somiidiSed  as  to  expressly  permit  the  Indians  to  take 
bomestewls.  and  thus  obtain  title  in  severalty  on  tbe  reservations,  in  all  cases  where 
no  other  Indian  tLves  upon  or  has  impriivemente  on  the  lauil  so  applied  for.  There 
are  numerout  tracts  of  such  lands  upon  the  reservations,  and  but  fev  outside  of  them, 
and  these  few  so  far  apart  that  the  Indians  would  not  desire  them  for  that  reason. 
Tbey  dislike  to  reside  ou^ide  of  their  villages,  and  in  taking  homesteads  would  seek 
to  keep  as  near  together  as  possible. 

Fnrnishing  liquor  to  Indians  has  been,  and  stilt  is,  the  maiu  obstacle  to  the  civil- 
isation of  that  part  of  these  Indians  who  indulge  ia  intoxicating  liquors,  but  a  large 
proportion  of  Inem  do  not  so  iodalge,  and  thia  proportion  is  evidently  increaaing. 
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Indiiui  drunkenneBB  is  deoreoalng,  owins  in  part  to  »  better  pablic  Hentimont,  &nd 
in  p&tt  to  the  HiioceaBfuI  pcosecutioD,  mainly  in  the  local  courts,  under  the  State  law, 
of  tbotiii  fumisbiug  such  liquors  to  these  lodians  in  the  post  year.  In  this  the  agent 
had  the  co-operation  of  the  local  officers  and  juries  and  the  aid  of  public  Hentimeni, 
which  were  not  formerl;  given,  as  it  seems  from  the  offloial  reporta  that  no  convie- 
tion  could  be  obtained  (formerly)  in  the  local  conrts.  There  were  about  fifteen  con- 
victions in  this  county  alone  in  the  last  half  of  the  year,  with  punishment  avprajjing 
as  high  as  that  which  was  assessed  in  similar  cases  in  tbe  United  States  conrt,  iu 
which  tbe  cost  to  the  Government  was  targe,  while  the  local  prosecution  waa  with- 
cml  such  cost.  Yet  there  are  a  few  of  the  more  serious  offenses  against  saloon-keep- 
ers, and  those  repeatrdly  convicted  in  tbe  local  courts,  which  have  to  be  prosecnted 
in  the  United  States  court  at  San  Francisco,  under  the  United  States  taw,  which  pre- 
scribes a  higher  maximum  penalty  for  such  offensea  than  is  prescribed  by  the  8t*t« 
law.  fiusb  were  about  tbe  only  offenses  by  the  whites  against  the  Indiana,  except 
some  trespnssea  upon  tbe  reservations. 

I  learn  of  very  few  oQenses  by  the  Indians  against  the  whites,  and  these  only  of  a 
trivial  nature.  Their  offenses  against  each  other  have  not  been  nnmerons,  ana  were 
nHuaily  settled  by  their  own  tribunals;  but  the  time  has  oome  when  all  such  offenses 
should  be  subject  to  tbe  jurisdiction  of  the  State  courts.  The  "rules  govemiug  the 
court  of  Indian  offenses    have  never  been  acted  upon  in  this  agency. 

BINITAUV. 

There  has  been  no  epidemic  among  these  Indians  for  Mveral  years,  and  tbeir  sani- 
tary condition  continues  to  improve ;  still  among  11,000  ludiaos  tbe  necessity  for  a 
4io8pital  for  their  sick  ia  always  apparent.  No  sach  provision  has  yet  been  made. 
The  longevity  of  the  Mission  Indiatis  is  almost  iucrudible.  If  what  Msema  to  be  re- 
liable data  is  such,  they  have  the  longest-lived  people  in  Che  world ;  nearly  1  per  cent, 
of  them  appear  to  be  over  one  hundred  years  old.  The  most  important  event  of  the 
year  to  the  Indians  was  the  death  of  their  iiltloat  chief,  Cubezon,  a  capl^iin  and  chief 
among  them  for  over  one  hundred  years,  and  lived,  as  gauerally  believed,  to  be  one 
hnudred  and  forty  years  old. 


There  were  six  day  schools  under  this  agency  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  a  new 
school  having  been  started  April  I  at  Riocou,  where  it  was  very  miicli  iieedod,  aa  will 
be  noticed  by  the  large  attendance  there.  The  attendance  at  the  scboolH  KeneralJy 
was  good  until  the  remarkably  heavy  rains  of  the  lost  rainy  seaaoo  causeil  the  fall  of 
two  of  the  school -I  louHes.  Authority  was  granted  during  the  last  iiuarter  to  reibaild 
the  fallen  achool-hou»es  and  to  build  three  new  ones,  but  the  funds  ior  those  purposes 
were  not  received  until  the  lost  day  of  tbe  year,  and  were  therofure  not  available  in 
time.  These  autburities  have  all  been  renewed  for  this  year,  and  material  is  now 
being  pi'epared  fur  ail  five  of  the  new  buildings.  When  completed  two  additional 
teachers  will  be  employed,  and  there  will  then-be  eight  scheols  under  the  supervision 
of  this  agency. 

Tbe  boarding  and  day  school  started  at  San  Diego  the  Ist  of  last  March  snspendvd 
after  two  montlis  for  want  of  pupils,  the  Indian  pareutti  not  being  wiiliug  that  their 
children  should  go  so  fur  away  from  their  homes.  The  advice  of  the  agent,  given  ae 
Instrncted  by  the  Department,  failed  to  make  thoiu  willing.  Nothing  less  than  a  per- 
emptory order  would  avail,  i'et  such  training  schools  are  moro  needed  than  any  of 
tbe  day  schools.  To  have  the  benefit  of  them  it  seems  now  that  the  children  must 
either  be  remove<l  to  such  schools  at  a  great  distance,  or  those  schools  must  be  estab- 
lished so  near  the  Indian  villages  tbat  the  children  will  feel  at  home,  as  uow  in  at- 
tending day  schools.  Altbonsli  the  Indians  object  to  sending  their  children  away, 
yet  they  evidently  prefer  sui^  schuolsif  located  at  or  near  their  villageH.  £ver7 
day's  experience  confirms  tbl^  view  that  above  all  other  kinds  of  iuHtruotion  these 
Inainns  need  moat  to  be  taught  to  speak  our  language  and  such  useful  occnpations 
OS  will  enable  them  t^  provide  for  themsulves. 

Tbe  missionary  work  performed  during  tbo  year  was  by  tbu  school  teochsis,  with  occa- 
sional, but  few,  church  services  by  the  Catholics,  lu  vii}w  of  tbe  wnings  tbat  these 
Indians  suffered  in  the  years  past,  they  are  evidently  now  more  impressed  with  the 
religion  of  good  works  than  of  good  professiuuB.  lu  later  years  their  condition  has 
been  much  improved  in  every  respect.  The  toachsrs  and  other  employes  have  gen- 
erally performed  their  dnties  iotolligently  and  faithfully,  and  have  therefore  been 
geoerelly  retained. 

CITTZKNeBIf. 
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who  were  in  a  conditioD  of  civitizatinn  nhen  the  treaty  of  1S48  was  made  nere  oiti- 
zene  of  Mexico,  and  are,  by  tlie  tonna  of  Ibnttrual.c,  novr  citizens  of  the  United  Stat«tt. 
The  profcresa  made  in  the  laat  ievi  years  indicat«H  tbat  the  Misaion  Indiana  K^nerallj 
will  before  lonj;  become  a  part  of  rbe  people  of  tliia  State  having  and  exerciBing  the 
righto  of  cltieenship. 

The  annual  BtatisticB  are  forwarded  herenith. 

With  acknowledgments  for  numeronB  eonrteslea  received  from  the  Department,  I 
remain,  veiy  respect  fully,  ynar  obedient  aervant. 

The  CoMMtssiONSR  OP  Indian  Affairs. 


RoDNO  Vallkt  AoENcr, 

Corelo,  Cat.,  September  10,  1864. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  my  seventh  annnal  report  for  this 
agency. 

Oqt  lands,  as  I  repoiled  laat  year,  "  are  atill  occupied  by  ssttlen  and  trespassers  to 
sncb  an  extent  as  greatly  to  cripple  our  indnstriet.  and  discourage  the  Indiana  in  their 
advance  towards  civilization." 

Dnring  the  past  year  the  Supreme  Court  dismiased  the  appeal  eon  cerning  the  swamp 
and  other  lands,  tbos  conHrraiug  the  title  of  the  settlers  to  1,080  acres  of  the  beat 
Talley  laud,  and  lying  in  such  separated  lots  as  to  cut  up  onr  fields  badly  and  deprive 
the  Indians  of  a  targe  part  of  their  agricultntal  lands. 

POPULATION. 

There  were  599  Indians  who  received  tsanes  during  the  past qnarter,  and  63!>  during 
the  fourth  ouarter  of  1^3.  There  have  been  23  deaths  and  29  births.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  this  agency,  the  births  exceed  the  deaths,  showing  a  gradual  iui- 
provement. 

AGKICULTURK. 

As  state<1  in  former  reports,  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  ludiiins  snfUcient  lands  to 
raiee  all  crops,  on  account  of  the  occupancy  of  saiil  lauds  by  others  under  the  shadow 
of  law ;  yet  all  are  furnished  with  aufScient  land  for  gnrtlens,  and  are  required  ta 
raiae  their  onn  vegetables,  &.e. 

Many  of  them  raise  more  than  they  need  for  their  own  use,  and  sell  the  durpliia  ta 
otbera.  Some  have  Helde  of  grain,  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  bat  most  of  the  cereals  , 
are  raised  by  a  "  commnnily  lu  interest,"  i.  e.,  nil  able-bodied  Indians  are  required  to 
aesist  in  the  raising  of  these  general  crops  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole.  The  Indians 
are  not  paid  wages  for  the  worh,  hut  receive  their  rations  of  lieef  and  flour,  with 
Buch  clothin;;  ns  they  need. 


The  eBtimat«d  productious  for  the  year  are  as  follows:  l-'or  the  general  supply, 
6,000  bnshelH  of  wheat,  4,500  bushels  of  oatfl,  3,000  hushela  of  barley,  l,:i50  bushels  of 
corn,  and  400  tons  of  bay;  by  the  Indians  for  themselves,  1,000  bushels  of  wheatj 
1,000  bushels  of  oats,  500  bushels  of  barley,  and  80  tons  of  bay. 

Six  lots  of  hops  were  raised  by  the  Indiana,  ivjnounting  to  6,139  pounds,  which  sold 
far  Sl,037.6tl,  lieaides  expenaea  of  sale.  This  year  the  product  of  the  n^uey  field  will 
probably  be  38,000  pounds,  and  the  Indians  iiO,IIOO  pounds.  Tbey  will  also  have  about 
5O0  bushels  of  corn,  1,300  bushels  of  potatoes,  5,000  pumpkins,  10,000  melons,  100  hnsh- 
elaof  oiiioOH,  300  buBlicIs  of  beans,  and  50  bushels  of  turnips.  Tbe  orchards  are  loaded 
down  with  apples. 

There  are  66  horaes  and  mares,  one-third  of  which  are  unserviceable  on  account  of 
age  and  hard  service.  Of  cattle  we  have  ilH,  mostly  cows  and  young  stock,  Wa 
have  10  yohe  of  cattle,  used  at  the  saw-mill  and  on  the  ranch.  Tbere  are  334  hogs, 
old  and  yonng.  The  increase  in  stock  has  been  3  horse  and  I  mule  colts,  131  calves, 
146  pigs. 


for  the  iDdians,  and  308,315  poauda  for  c 


bO      REPORT  OP  THE  SECEETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 

uencj  abont  snfficient  to  pay  the  milleT'it  salary.  The  BAW-mill  has  oat  278,000  feet 
of  Inniber.  Miioh  mora  could  ba  ant  if  we  bad  fands  to  pay  runaiog  expenses,  whiob 
we  oould  easily  obtalu  if  permitted  to  sell  lumber  auffloient  therefor. 

APPRBNTICBS. 


The  agency  pay*  raoat  of  its  oim  workmeL  (all  eicupt  physician,  olerk,  and  teach- 
ers^ out  uf  ftenda  raised  on  the  rraerration  or  miscellaneous  funds,  Class  II,  aud  if  the 
leserratioo  could  be  cleared  of  all  settlors  and  trespasseni,  could  iufow  years  be  fully 
aelf-snpportifig. 


BDU  CATION  AL. 

Daring  July  of  last  year  oar  board iog-school  balldiogs  vera  bamed,  and  thtis  ire 
were  tbrown  back  to  our  old  day  school,  with  a  few  boarders  whom  we  nished  tokeep 
from  the  camps.  It  is  our  experience  tfiat  but  tittle  progreBB  can  be  made  in  theit 
education  while  they  are  allowed  to  run  in  the  camp,  snbji'Ct  to  the  taunts  and  Jeers 
of  the  old  and  the  contaminations  of  the  younger  aud  middle  aged.  There  is  an  in- 
ereasing  desire  for  education,  bat  most  parents  are  averse  to  sending  their  children 
away  to  school. 

uiesioNAxr  wohjc. 

No  missionary  was  sent  to  this  people  last  year,  and  yet  re^lar  services  have  been 
maintained  most  of  the  year  by  toe  agent  and  employls.  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
obuob  will  send  a  good  miwionsry  who  will  care  for  the  sonls  of  this  people. 

dVlUZATION. 

Conld  these  Indians  have  their  lands  in  severalty,  they  would  (most  of  tbera)  gladly 
nndertake  to  sunport  tfaeraselves,  with  a  little  assisCauce  In  the  way  of  stook  aud  im- 
provements. Tney  already  do  a  large  share  uf  ihe  work  that  is  done  for  the  people  of 
'this  vioiDityi  and,  with  the  exception  of  skilled  labor  in  the  trades,  are  capable  of 
doing  most  ordinary  work  under  supervision,  and  some  without. 

IntoxtcaiitB  are  their  bane.  They  will  spend  tbcir  ''money  for  that  which  is  not 
bread."  I  hare  only  been  able  to  !;et  evidence  against  one  liquor  seller,  whose  case  is 
DOW  before  the  United  States  district  court.  By  a  decision  of  the  saperior  Judge  of 
this  county  all  Indians,  except  those  nnder  the  care  of  an  agent  of  the  United  States, 
are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  entitled  to  purchase  liquor  or  anything  any  other 
citizens  can  pnrchase,  and  having  the  liberty  to  purchase  gives  the  liquor  seller  the 
right  to  sell  to  them.     This  decision  is  working  terrible  results  in  this  county. 

COURT  or  IKBIAM   AJTFAIRS. 


This  will  be  my  last  annual  report,  as  I  tendered  my  resignation  the  1st  day  of  Hay 
last,  being  unwilling  longer  to  submit  myself  to  the  annoyances  subject  to  this  posi- 
tion. I  have  tried  to  serve  the  Oovemmeut  and  the  Indians  for  seven  years  to  the 
best  of  my  ability.  Conscious  that  I  have  made  mistakes,  and  have  not  done  as  well 
U  othert  might,  yet  1  have  done  the  iwiBt  I  could  under  the  circumstances. 

With  many  thanks  for  the  kind  treatment  I  have  received  from  your  offlce,  and 
with  my  best  wishes  for  the  proaperity  and  true  civilization  of  this  people,  I  have  tha 
honor  to  remaio,  most  respeotfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  B.  SHELDON, 
Vniled  Slatet  iddJiM  Agmt. 

The  COHUiaStOHKR  OF  Inhiam  AFFjUBS. 
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ToLE  River  AaKKCY,  Caufobnia, 

A«gmt  IS,  1884. 

Sir  :  I  have  ttie  honor  herewith  to  sabmit  niv  ninth  annosl  rnport  for  th<a  nj^enc;. 

There  are  withiu  a  radiiia  of  abnat  75  niilea  of  this  reserve  some  6U0  or  700  luilians, 
all  of  whom  could  at  an  early  day  hnve  been  ^alhured  on  one  reservation.  While  this 
might  have  int-Eirred  greater  esiiense,  it  certainly  would  have  b<-en  mure  bnuiane  and 
becommg  a  wiee  and  Christian  Quvprnnient.  Thi»>  agency  was  not  located  nnlil  after 
the  more  deetralile  lands  were  occniiied  by  wbJtee;  ciiuseqncntly  could  be  Dotbiug  but 
•  pour  gelt^ctiou.  Although  it  embntcea  an  area  of  mora  than  75  square  miles,  only 
abuat  U»0  acres  can  he  utilized  fur  ngricnitnral. purposes.  Quite  a  large  portion  of  it 
IB  BPcond-clasH  grazing  Innd,  and  about  one- ha  If  entirely  worthleRH. 

The  Indiaos,  ouinbering  315  eight  years  ago,  have  decreased  by  death  and  removal 
nntil  now  there  are  only  14:)  on  the  censiis  roll.  We  fi«queut1y  have  almost  twion 
this  number,  bat  not  us  permanent  residents.  I  have  tned  to  discourage  visiting 
bolb  among  my  own  Indiana  and  those  of  the  surrounding  country ;  still  I  am  fre- 

aoently  annoyed  hy  the  visits  of  dissolute  characters  who  Heem  tn  have  no  permanent 
welling  place. 
Notwithstanding  the  emharrassment  of  a  rocky  and  sterile  reservation,  these  In- 


AORICULTURB. 

The  past  season  has  htieu  an  exception  to  all  the  years  of  the  last  decade.  Daring 
the  spring  and  early  summer  we  had  so  much  rain  that  some  of  our  grain  land  was 
rendered  almost  worthless.  In  fact,  nearly  all  of  the  fi;rain  was  so  overrun  with  weeds 
and  gnm  that  it  was  only  suitable  for  h»y.  Some  of  the  crops  have  been  gathered 
and  some  I  will  have  to  estimate.  The  yield  will  be  about  as  follows:  SMO  bushels 
wheat,  ^U  bushels  com,  100  bushels  potatoes,  'Hi  bnshels  onions,  iiOO  bushels  beans^ 
30  tons  melons,  'iO  tons  ]iumpkins,  and  50  tons  hay.  The  agency  farm,  used  eicln- 
aivelyto  produce  foragB  for  Oovemraent  teams,  yielded  30  tons  hay.  With  our  mild 
winters,  the  supply  oiforage  is  abundantly  ample. 

SDUCATTOH. 

Dnring  the  last  fiscal  year  there  has  been  a  day  school  eight  and  one-half  months, 
The  average  daily  attendance  durine  that  time  was  15j.  The  largest  attendance 
wae  dnring  the  months  of  October,  November,  and  December,  averaging  20.  While 
this  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  Geld,  in  connectinn  with  agency  work  on  this  reser- 
vation, I  am  satisUed  it  can  be  nqade  a  success.  The  school  closed  the  15th  of  March, 
with  an  average  daily  attendance  for  that  fractional  mouth  of  only  six  pupils.  We 
know  this  is  not'a  very  "  oredit^ble  showing,"  but  there  were  very  peculiar  circum- 
stances, not  necessary  now  to  explain,  contributing  to  this  result,  which  we  hope  in 
the  future  bo  avoid.    We  purpose  opening  the  school  again  the  first  of  next  month. 

1US8I0KART. 

As  stated  in  a  preTious  report,  all  of  the  missionary  work  performed  for  the  benefit 
of  these  Indians  nas  been  by  the  ajtent  and  employ&i,  except  an  occasional  visit  of  k 
Catholic  priest.  No  cla«s  of  persons  are  so  hard  to  influence  morally  as  those  who 
think  they  are  good  enough  already.  That  is  precisely^  the  couditioo  of  these  In- 
dians. B^  the  example  they  have  in  theMexicanpopnlationof  thin  country,  they  are 
led  to  believe  that  drunkenness  is  not  incompatible  with  high  diristiau  profession. 
This  is  their  great  weakness. 

INDIAN    INDU8TRT. 

The  most  of  these  Indians  are  industrious;  some  of  them  are  good  models  for  their 
white  neighbors.  Every  year  I  can  dixcover  more  of  an  inclination  toward  industrial 
habits-  Nearly  all  of  (be  ahle-iifldied  Indiana  of  the  agency  have  for  a  month  past 
been  working  in  the  harvest  tlulds  of  the  adjacent  settlements  for  $2  per  day. 

The  stock  which  was  issned  t^  them  lust,  j  ear  will  in  a  short  time  contribute  greatly 
to  their  support;  that  ia,  if  they  are  not  compelled  to  kill  it  to  supply  their  imme- 
diate wants.  I  hope  the  Qovemment  will  suiiply  them  with  beef  for  a  few  more 
years,  so  that  they  will  not  be  temptid  iu  that  aireotion. 


■,:c...C(iogIe 
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SANITABY. 

1  ua  see  u  marked  iiuprovmnent  in  their  sftnitary  condition  over  that  of  my  first 
acqaointanoe  with  tlieni,  eight  juara  Biac«.  Early  narriaf^  insieted  upon  by  the 
Catholic  priest,  tboDttb  it  him  somewbat  interfered  with  the  interast  of  the  school,  has 
no  doubt  coutriliut«d  to  their  sanitary  benefit.  To  tbe  credit  of  these  Indiana,  it 
most  be  said  du  half-hrf^^il  or  illegitiuiate  child  can  be  foond  among  them  nnder  ten 
jears  of  age. 


All  that  can  Inithfiilly  be  Raid  npun  this  topic  has  perhaps  been  anticipated  iu  tbe 
foregoing  Htatemijiits,  and  y*^t  I  nish  to  add  that  thereeults  growlugoutof  the"rule« 
goTeming  the  court  of  Indian  offenses"  have  he«a  most  salutary  in  begetting  a  con- 
viction that  any  aberration,  however  trivial,  is  likely  to  be  noticed,  and  that  a  per- 
fectly npiight.  honest  course  id  the  only  jjuaranf ee  to  true  civilization. 
I  am,  sir,  lery  respectfnlly,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  6.  BELKNAP, 
Unit^  Siate$  Indian  Jgeot. 
The  CoMHiBBioNRR  uv  Indian  Aamrre. 


Southern  Utb  Agknct,  Colorado, 
August  25,  ISCM. 
8ib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  third  annnal  report  of  tbe  condition  of  affairsat 
ihi«  agency. 

INDIANS. 

The  Soutbem  Utes  number  991.  The  reservation  la  situated  in  Sonthwestom  Colo- 
rado, and  embraces  a  strip  of  country  Vt  by  120  miles,  well  watered,  and  is  well 
adapted  fur  gracing  purposes. 


in  the  way  of  horses,  is  quite  extensively  carried  on  by  some  of  the  Indians.  All  have 
more  or  leaa.  They  take  great  pride  in  accumulating  numbers.  They  take  to  sheep 
raising  very  w'ell.  However,  the  laet  year's  results  of  thlsindustry  have  been  dis- 
•onragioK,  but  I  do  not  nor  cannot  blame  the  Indians  for  their  actions.  In  May, 
1S83,  tbe  Department  furnished  them  with  4,800  ewea.  Thev  were  well  pleased  with 
the  gift,  and  showed  marked  Interest  in  caring  for  them,  but,  owing  to  the  limited 
■Qpply  of  proviaioue  furuiahed  them,  tbey  were  compelled  to  aubsiat  on  the  sheep  or 
starve.  'Hiey  preferred  the  former,  and  the  result  ia  that  not  more  than  1,600  of  the 
•beep  are  now  left. 


This  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  agency  that  the  agent  could  say  any- 
thingon  this  subject.  These  Indiana  have  always  opposed  any  movement  which  was 
ma^ein  this  direction  nntil  last  spring,  whan  J  succeeded  in  getting  four  of  the  head 
men  to  engage  in  farming  on  a  small  scale.  Their  number  was  increuHed  by  volunteers 
until  now  there  are  some  15  Indians  interested  in  furioing.  There  are  only  four  farms 
opened,  but  this  is  sufllcient  for  the  present  year.  They  bave  50  acne  of  wheat,  40 
acres  of  oats,  and  S  acres  of  potatoes.  Tbe  prospects  for  a  good  crop  is  very  gratify- 
ing. The  wheat  iseBtimated  at  30  bushels  per  acre  (1,500  bushels) ;  oats  at  40  buahels 
per  acre  (1,600  bushels);  a  large  yield  of  potatoes  is  a  certainty.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
with  proper  assistance  there  can  be  at  least  50  Indians  farming  next  year. 


This  is  carried  on  with  the  Indians,  in  violation  of  law,  by  f»rt«in  white  men  in 
Durango,  to  such  an  extent  that  at  times  the  situntiou  becomes  alarming.  On  one  oo- 
•asion  this  summer  there  were  about  35  drunken  Indians  at  the  agency.  Owing  to  the 
fact  that  I  have  no  guard-house  or  place  of  confinement,  they  all  went  unpunished. 


INDIAN   AFFAIB8. 


Ttiia  branch  of  the  service  >t  this  ageocv  omj  be  called  a  fnilure;  not  bat  what 
there  it  good  material  here  for  lodian  police,  but  because  they  have  no  accomnio- 
datinns  whatever  at  the  agency.  Could  saitable  quarterB  be  proviiled,  and  a  full 
ration  be  issued,  which  would  insure  their  preneiice  liere  at  all  tines,  discipJine  coold 
be  established  and  they  would  doubtless  become  eOlcient  and  be  of  great  service  ti> 
the  agent. 

KDUCATIOIf. 

Ont  of  the  37  children  sent  to  Albuquf  rque  Indian  school  in  May.  1883,  :l  of  that 
number  haVe  died  from  siclinesa.     The  remaining  24  are  making  aatisfaclory  projcresa. 

lam  nuthoriicdto  build  a  school- houso  here,  with  a  view  of  (.'Htabliahiug  n  day-school. 
This  1  consider  a  premature  move,  as  I  am  certain  it  will  he  next  to  impossible  to 
■ecnre  an  attendance.  My  idea  of  educating  an  Indian  is  to  leam  liim  to  work  and 
earn  his  own  living.  By  doing;  this  he  becomes  located  ;  yon  will  know  where  to  find 
biiu.  You  could  take  his  children  into  a  day-school  then  with  some  certainty  of  bav- 
ing  a  regular  attendance.  With  the  present  condition  of  affairs  I  coniiider  the  ettab- 
lishineiit  of  a  day-school  will  be  a  failure. 


Uuder  thij  head  there  is  a  question  whether  these  Jndiami  are  guilty  or  not.  Dur- 
ine  the  month  of  July  there  was  an  attack  made  ou  Indiami  by  cattle-men  abont  SO 
miles  west  of  the  reservation  line,  the  cattle- men  clainjingthe  Indians  to  be  Sonthem 
UttM  and  having  a  large  number  of  their  horses.  The  Utes  deny  the  statement,  aod 
say  tbe  thievea  are  reuegvde  Indians,  that  belong  to  no  agency,  of  which  class  of  In- 
dians about  400  live  in  Utah.  However,  it  would  not  be  snrpriiiug  if  some  of  the 
renegades  belonging  to  this  agency  (of  which  there  are  alvays  more  or  less  in  any 
tribe)  were  engaged  in  the  trouble  referred  to. 

StPPLlKS. 

The  supplies  furnished  last  year  were  largely  deficient  for  the  number  of  Indians 
who  received  rations.  I  have  991  Indians  ou  this  reservation.  About  800  receive  ra- 
tions every  week  ;  the  remaining  200  frequent  the  agency  seldom,  except  to  receive 
eaah  annuities  or  clothing.  This  visit  is  made  about  twice  a  year.  For  theHo  800  lu- 
diansdnring  last  year  I  was  furnished  75,000  poundsof  flour,  100,000  pounds  of  beef,  SOO 
pounds  of  coffee,  and  i!,riOO  pounds  of  sugar,  and  am  expected  to  keep  tbetii  cm  a  reser- 
vation where  no  game  to  speak  of  exisbi.  The  fact  is  simply  this :  it  is  impossible  to 
keep  starving  Indians  on  a  reservation  wben  they  can  go  into  the  mountains  but  a 
few  miles  and  get  plenty  of  ^ame  to  subsist  on.  They  will  eitherdo  that  or  kill  cattle, 
which  graze  on  the  re  nervation  by  the  thousand,  and  the  Indians  receive  no  benefit 
for  tbe  same.  The  Indians  say  that  before  they  sent  their  children  to  Hchool  and 
commenced  farming  they  had  plenty  to  eat.     I  consider  the  present  action  on  the 

Eart  of  the  Government  a  reward  for  depredations.  Why  1  Becauite  as  soon  as  oii 
ndian  shows  a  disposition  to  become  oivili£ed  the  Government  cuts  ofT  his  rations^ 
and  he  nmst  either  steal  or  starve. 

UCASINQ  I.Ain>. 

LaM  October  these  Indians  leased  a  portion  of  their  leservation  to  Mr.  Edward  - 
Wheeler,  of  Fort  Lewis,  Colo.,  for  grazing  purposes,  subject  to  the  action  of  the 
Department,  and  were  to  receive  |IO,000  per  year  in  advance  for  the  privilege.  This 
amonnt  of  money  equally  divided  among  the  Indians,  as  it  would  have  been  had  the 
lease  been  approved,  wonld'have  gone  far  towards  their  support.  The  Department 
tefoaed  to  recognlee  an^  agreement  of  tbis  kind,  and  of  course  it  went  by  default. 
At  the  same  time  there  is,  and  has  been  since  the  establishment  of  tbis  agency,  cattle 
grazing  on  the  reservation,  for  which  the  Indians  receive  no  benefit. 

AOBNCT  BUILDIN08. 

lljia  part  of  my  reftort  has  been  referred  to  so  often  and  by  so  many  different  in- 
spectors, &c.,I  deem  it  hardly  necessary  to  make  mention  of  the  situation.  However, 
I  will  say  that  the  buildings  for  the  storage  of  sapplies  and  the  accommodation  of 
the  agent  and  his  employ6s  consist  of  two  old  log  buildings,  which  are  insufficient 
for  accommodation  and  comfort  of  agent  and  employda  and  unsafe  for  the  protection 
of  supplies.     The  dwelling- bouse  is  overrun  with  vermin.    After  repeated  efforts  I 
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hftve  been  nnalile  to  reuovate  it.  Bpecial^gent  Luedera  aud  Inapect«r  Gardner  liaTa 
both  reported  the  ailnation  to  tlie  Dupartuitiit.  I  was  informed  lliat  if  1  would  make 
A  detuili^d  statumeat  uf  wbat  was  iieceaiuirf  action  would  be  taken  to  remedy  the 
evil.  This  I  did  last  January,  and  since  tliat  time  I  have  not  beard  from  the  Depart- 
ment on  the  subject.  By  another  year  the  agent  will  be  compelled  to  vacate  the 
house,  for  reasons  already  stated.  I  incloae  herewith  statistical  report. 
Very  respectfully, 

WARREN  PATTEN, 

United  Slala  Indian  Agent. 
The  CoMMiSBiOKKR  OP  INUUN  A^PAina. 


Ckbtknke  River  Aobmcy,  Dakota  Tkrhitoky, 

Auguti  -Hi,  1884. 
6iR :  In  eompliance  with  inetmctioDS  contained  in  circular  letter  A^m  tbe  OfBee  of 
Indian  AfFnirs  under  date  of  July  1,  In84, 1  have  tbe  honor  to  mibmit  herewith  my 
annual  rt^jrart  for  1884. 

THIBKB  AND  POPULATION. 


otiion,  unci  Two  Kattie  hands  of  Sioux, 
-e  ctassified  respectively  an  follows,  which  clHNtifi cation  euibrnces  the  nnmber 
of  children  of  school-going  agex,  tahulat^d  in  accordauce  with  tbe  recent  provision  of 
Congress : 
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thin  and  ncarce  this  season,  they  have  cut  and  stacked  about  1,300  tons  of  hay  for  use 
of  their  stock  dnrio);  the  coming  winter.  Corn,  potatoes,  tnmips,  onions,  heaus,  and 
melons  have  been  raised  by  tbeoi  during  the  season  with  fair  success.  A  large  ma- 
y  of  Ihem  are  cultivating  claims  and  Qeids  comprising  from  1  to  15  acres,  part 
8  fenced  and  nearly  all  uf  which  is  in  excellent  condition. 
The  small  farm  of  ij  acres  attached  to  the  boys  boarding  aud  industrial  school  baa 
been  cultivated  by  the  older  pupils,  under  the  supervision  of  the  agency  farmer  and 
other  employti^,  with  fair  snccce.  Tbey  have  raised  thereon  this  soiison  corn,  pota- 
toes, turnips,  beans,  melons,  and  pumpkins.  The  large  area  of  ground  occupied  by 
this  agency,  stretching  from  Antelope  Creek  on  the  south  to  the  Moreau  River  on  tbe 
-north,  a  distance  of  aXmat  150  miles,  and  west  from  the  Missouri  River  about  12S 
miles,  reqnlres  more  attention  on  thepart  of  instructors  for  the  Indians  iu  the  method 
■of  farming  and  agricultural  pursuits  than  tbe  limited  number  of  em|)loy£s  allowed  me 
by  the  Government  wilt  admit.  Tbe  employment  of  Indian  district  furmetB,now  au- 
thoring! for  the  cnming  jtear,  will  materially  advance  tbe  interests  of  Indian  farmers, 
but  practical  white  men  engaged  for  this  purpuae  would  be  much  more  advanta* 
geouB  to  the  Indian  and  satisfactory  in  its  results. 

SAIJITABT. 

The  general  health  of  the  Indiana  hae  been  good  and  there  has  not  been  any  epi- 
demic among  them  duriog  the  year.  During  partof  the  past  winter  measles  prevailed 
endemically  in  the  boy s*^  boarding  and  Industrial  school,  and  in  the  Saint  John's 
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boarding  school  for  girls,  near  tbe  ngeiiC7,  but  all  the  coses  were  of  a  ver;  mild  natare. 
Simple  meuiDgiiis  was  observed  in  oue  or  (wo  camys  last  summer  and  the  disease  is 
making  its  appearaace  again  at  tbe  date  of  this  report.  Tbe  coaes  treated  by  the 
■ffency  physician  bave  all  recovered,  but  every  one  of  them  fuUowed  an  essentially 
ebronic  course.  The  total  mimbeT  of  cases  treated  during  tbe  ;ear  has  been  1,725 ; 
onmber  of  birtlu,  12:) ;  number  of  deaths,  72.  Consiiuiptlen  and  scrofula,  as  in  years 
past,  have  prevailed  largely  among  these  IiidiatiH.  Eye  uflectlons  and  eczema  have 
been  particularly  prevalent.  Broi:cbitis  in  its  acute  and  chronic  forms  occupies  a 
prominent  place  duriug  the  ninter  and  early  spring  months. 

Bnt  little  success  can  attend  tbe  treatment  of  tliRse  diseasea  in  tbe  hnbitntions  of 
the  Indian.  What  is  needed  at  this  agency  is  a  snitable  hospital,  pi'operly  constructed 
and  liberally  aopplied,  irherein  can  be  treated  these  cases  and  others  so  sadly  in  need 
of  faospita]  accommodations.  It  is  believed  that  a  sum  of  money  aufScJent  to  oon- 
irtract  and  equip  a  hospital  of  twenty  beds  could  not  be  otherwise  better  expended  at 
(Ms  ogenoy. 

INDIAN   POLICE. 

Tbe  police  force  now  consists  of  one  captain,  one  lieutenant,  four  sergeants,  and 
sixteen  privates,  selected  from  the  various  hands  located  tbrouKh  tbe  length  of  tha 
agency  reservation.  They  are  active,  vigilant,  and  j.rorapt  in  tbe  exercise  of  their 
poaition  in  maintaining  order  throughout  ibe  different  Indian  camps  and  in  tbe  pro- 
tection of  the  interests  of  tbe  Government  in  many  ways.  They  realize  fully  their 
re«pODBibiUty,  merit  the  consideration  and  kind  attention  of  the  Oovemment,  and 
■hoold  t>e  mncb  better  recompensed  for  their  serrices  than  the  small  pittance  of  (5 
per  month  now  allowed  tbem. 

A  police  headquarters  and  guard-bouse  is  greatly  needed  at  thlsagency  for  Ibe  bet- 
ter protection  of  Government  property  and  punisbuient  of  disobedient  Indiana,  in 
order  to  secnre  enforcement  of  Depattmental  and  agency  orders,  and  I  sincerely  trust 
(hat  1  may  be  authorized  to  erect  the  same  at  an  early  date. 

TRANSFER  OF   IKDIANS. 

AmonE  all  Indian  agencies  there  are  a  number  of  discontented  and  dissatislled  In- 
dians whose  indolent  habits  prompt  a  desire  on  their  part  oontinually  to  seek  a  change 


by  constAot  roaming  from  oue  agency  to  another.  In  many  instances  they  leave  their 
home  agenciee  surreptitiously,  aud  upon  arriving  at  another  agency  importune  the 
agent  to  wril«,  solicitinic  a  transfer  from  their  old  agency  to  the  one  they  have  for  the 
present  selected  as  their  home.  This  practice  is  a  constant  source  of  annoyance  to  an 
agent,  and  results  detrimentally  tn  the  interests  of  the  Indian  and  tlie  service.  It 
necessitates  a  continaal  change  of  the  issue  rolls,  deranges  the  census  reports  on  which 
•atiinates  are  based  and  by  which  siippliifS  and  annuity  goods  are  purchased  and  dis- 
tributed, and  finally  engenders  a  feeliug  of  discontent  among  other  Indians,  rendering 
thern  less  tractable  ana  obedient.  This  pernicious  practice  of  transfers  should  be  dis- 
coantenanced  and  peremptorily  discontinued  by  Departmental  orders. 


In  reviewing  the  progress  made  by  t  e  Indians  at  this  agency  during  the  past  year, 
I  Bnd  good  cause  for  congratulation.  The  Indians  have  remained  on  the  reservation 
quietly  and  peaceably.  Nearly  all  have  adopted,  wholly  or  in  part,  tbe  white  men's 
dress;  they  are  induatrions,  tractable,  and  apparently  satisfied  with  their  position. 
liie  rapid  settlement  of  whites  on  the  Government  lands  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mis- 
soon  River,  running  parsllel  with  the  entire  length  of  this  reservation,  hasnecessarily 
tbrowu  the  Indians  and  whites  in  closer  relationship  than  is  desirable.  Numerous 
towns  and  villages  have  lately  sprung  up  on  the  east  side  of  the  Missouri  River  in 
which  there  nre  always,  as  in  all  nevr  settlements  on  the  frontier,  a  few  white  men 
whose  influence  with  the  Indians  cannot  be  otherwise  than  detrimental,  viz,  by  the 
•ale  of  liquor,  arma,  and  fixed  animnnition;  by  encouraging  and  hiring  Indians  to 
resatne  their  wild  drew  and  give  dances  for  amusement  of  whites:  bypersuading  them 
to  sell  annuity  gomla  issued  by  tbe  Government,  and  finally  by  prostituting  their 
women.  All  these  are  great  obstacles  in  the  way  of  civilization,  and  require  constant 
and  careful  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the  ageut. 

An  element  of  great  evil  la  the  residence  of  sqnawmen  among  the  Indians.  As  a 
rule  their  influenoe  with  the  Indian  is  bad  and  their  example  pemiolouB.  During  the 
present  year  I  contemplate  removing  from  this  reservation  several  of  this  class  whose 
past  conduct  has  merited  this  action. 

There  are,  I  am  led  to  believe,  at  all  agencies  a  number  of  Indians  who  are  more 
or  leas  dissatiefled,  and  this  agency  is  no  excoptlon  to  the  general  rule.  Complaints 
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firom  this  olMt  ar«  tu  (reqiieDt  as  they  are  trivial.  Neither  agent  or  employ^  is  ei- 
empt  from  tboir  accnsationa,  and,  at  timen,  serious  alleKationB,  which,  npon  carefiil 
inveatigatioo  by  anthorised  Department  offlcialH,  is  found  io  nearly  erery  cace  t«  be 
groaodleu  and  unvorthy  of  coDsideratioii. 


Again  1  have  to  report  the  highly  Hatiafuclory  condition  of  the  echools  at  thia 
agenoy.  The  boys'  boarding  and  iudustriul  sohool,  under  the  superviiiion  of  Mrs. 
Eiuniai  C.  Swan,  has  been  conducted  during  the  past  year  with  most  encouraging  sue- 
oesB.  At  Saint  John's  boarding  and  industrial  school  for  girls,  conducted  nnder  the 
anepices  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Kinney,  Jr.,  rut  principal 
teacher,  assisted  by  his  estimable  wife,  the  progress  made  by  the  ptipils  during  the 
past  year  has  been  most  surprising.  The  management  of  these  schoDls  merits  and  to- 
,  oeives  the  highest  encomium,  and  it  affords  me  gratifloation  in  thas  according  it. 

Saint  Stephen's  mission  day  school  for  boys  and  girls,  situated  at  Saint  Stephen's 
mission,  60  miles  north  of  the  agenoy,  with  Mrs,  Matilda  A.  Swift  as  teacher,  and  con- 
ductfd  under  the  immediate  snpervision  of  Rev.  Uenry  Swift,  niisaiunary,  is  giving 
entire  satisfactiou  and  reflects  credit  on  the  management.  In  connection  with  the 
foregoing  schools  there  is  also  the  boys  and  girls'  day  school,  situated  60  miles  west 
of  the  agoacy,  with  Mrs,  Crctlia  Narcelle  as  teacher,  which  is  doing  wrll,  together 
with  Ave  day  schools,  conducted  under  the  superviaion  of  Rev.  T.  L.  Riggs.  miasiou- 
ary,  all  of  which  are  uocomplishing  much  good  aiuon^  the  Indian  youth. 

1  herewith  incorporate  reports  fromKev.  Henry  Swift,  missiouary  of  the  Proteetant 
Episcopal  Church,  and  Rev.  T.  L.  Kiggs,  missionary,  which  speak  in  eloquent  terms 
of  the  advancomeot  at  this  agency  of  education,  Christian  religion,  and  the  earnest, 
noble  work  of  the  missionary. 

Saist  Stei-heh's  MiBsroN, 
Ohtj/entM  Sivtr  Agtne)),  Ju^iul  11,  IBM. 
8tB:  AboatTiMtDdUaialltoldsreDadsr  tbelDaoBnoeor  tbe  KpiiCDiKil  iuIhIod.    Serrlcu  are  kept 
np  regnlarlyalthieapolnOi.    It  1«  intended  ta  begin  a  new  work  on  LUllBMonan  Cieok,  wh pre  some 
twKDly  funllies  Iutb  bomealMidcd.    It  \i  tbe  conalant  rfSvn  o!  Ibe  obnrch  to  break  an  Indlui  cai. 

It*  BhriitlanliEjn  mirk.    In  tbs  sphere  of  oar  luHuenrea  duininE  and  nanJurlDE  havn  cesied.    The 

aarlty  haTeanniniHl  thedresi  of  irhtM  peaple,  ud  almoat  all  are  living  fa  banKi.  Of  one  tmodred 
ten  Duniliei  llTtnx  In  Ticlnily  of  Saint  Stephen  s,  in  krsdlua  of  30  milea,  a1nii»I  alt  are  arattered  at 
dUtancee  rnnn  eaoh  otbef  on  homeiileula,  end  the  icreatcr  part  hare  fields  of  their  own  nnjttng  bom 
on*  to  aftmn  acre*,  broken  or  ploved  by  tbemael  i-pi,  under  cultivation.  Tlie  dlatance  ftum  the 
aiceney  belDK  ao  great  thej  try  to  nm  money  and  bny  what  provlalon  thov  need  froai  neiKhborliia 
towns,  finding  It  eaaiar  to  do  M  then  lo  lo  t«  the  agencT  eTeiy  fortnight.  By  cnltlTallDg  a  piece  (3 
land  myaeirand  taking  conglderable  interest  in  tbrir  nark,  I  think  they  have  been  apnrred  to  sreater 
eObrta.  Uany  of  the  vompn  have  learned  to  do  honsework  at  the  miaalon,  and  jtrraler  cleanlloeai  and 
older  and  oetrineaa  la  fonad  la  their  hioaea  in  conaeqnence. 

The  bosnUaH-sobool  work  at  Saint  John's  miaalon  and  the  day  school  at  Saint  Btephen'a  miaalon 
bare  been  oarrlBd  on  for  the  paaC  year  with  enconraEinc  reaulta.  The  luntractlOD  haa  been  entirely  in 
Engliali.  In  connection  with  cdaoation  I  have  f.lt  the  crest  need  there  ia  for  BTitematla  Indngfrlal 
teaching.  Children  trained  lu  letters  r°r  thKe  or  Sve  years  and  then  retamed  to  their  homes  will  de- 
rive buf  little  beoeflt  and  will  be  of  li[Ue  nse  to  their  people  nnleaa  in  onnlunctlou  with  tbeir  knowl- 
edgeof  hooka  la  united  a  lhoroni[hknowled|:eofpTer7.dBy  work.  A  girl  ehonld  he  able  to  wash.  iron, 
■ew.  cook.  laske  beds,  and  do  the  otbet  parts  of  hoQHkeepln)!  well  and  withnnt  direction  when  ahe 
laaiee  school.  A  boy  ahonld  be  ahle  to  milk,  take  cat«  of  dhUIf,  horaea.  poultry,  plow,  plant,  cnlli. 
vate,BndharTeat,  1>«sideabeinK  handy  with  Iool>,  and  be  able  to  do  nuch  work  withont  direction  ud 
at  the  proper  time.  A  boSTdinK-scho-il  of  thiity.  half  hoya  and  half  glrlii.  ranzlsg  from  ten  to  sixteen 
yean,  wltdarannaf.  say,  Uacreaan,lsi(DOLl-siiedUDndryBnd  kitcten.  wltli  neocnaary  appllanoea 
and  competent  iuatmctora.  would  be  an  elemeot  of  lErt-at  good.  I  would  advise  that  only  about  three 
or  four  hours  be  devoted  to  school  uid  at  least  six  boon  be  given  np  every  ilay  to  work.  In  conjiuio- 
tion  with  the  girls'  luitriiotlon  la  labor  there  might  he  a  cooking  sehoot  and  a  sewing.achoorbeld 
once  a  week  fbrlMneflC  of  Indian  women  adlncent  to  school.  I  sbouM  like  to  anderUke  sach  an  en- 
terprise in  conooctlon  with  Snint  SIfphen >  ailssion.  and  believe  It  could  Iw  made  a  success. 

Blmuny  has  been  pretty  well  obscked.  Indian  msrriaEes  are,  however,  frequent!  that  la,  a  man 
taking  a  woman,  with  falher'a  consent,  but  withnnt  any  (urthor  ceremony,  or  any  bond  to  hold  the 
ooople  together,  and.  in  many  cases,  after  a  while  the  parties  may  separate  and  contract  new  allluices. 
Fllty-tbroe  couple  have  been  married  by  me  in  the  church,  and  in  every  case  tho  partleabave  remained 
true  to  each  other.  In  the  past  year  there  have  brenfla  Infant  and  36  HlluItbap1ism^snd  3(1  have  been 
oonflmed.  The  ajHregnte  attendance  at  the  three  elationa  on  Snndaya  baa  avoraged  about  one  hun- 
dred and  iwonty.  ODeriags  have  amounted  to  litO. 
Beapectfnlly, 

HBNRT  SWIFT. 

Wii.  A,  Swan. 

VniUd  Stata  Indian  Agmi. 

DiKOTA  MmaioN, 
C&iv«ifu  Ai'rir  Agency,  Aiigvtt  13.  ISSi. 
Sia:  Daring  the  paat  )-ear  the  educational  and  missionary  work  of  the  Dakota  mission  with  the 
Indiana  of  the  Cheyenne  Kivrr  Aeeuoy  hu,  I  am  happy  to  report,  been  hopeltil  and  enoontaging.  We 
had  planned  to  do  more  in  some  iflrecllona  than  has  been  aoeomplisbeil,  as,  for  example,  we  hoped  to 
have  eeiabllsfaed  an  indnitrial  sebool  at  Peoria  Bottom.  The  plan  to  do  ao,  hawmer.  is  still  In  hand, 
and  will,  I  tmat,  be  earned  ont  al  no  distant  day.    We  have,  indeed,  already  made  somelhins  of  a 
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Tbe'DdEDtaralMlanschoolaiTeincoiiiiHtioii  with  thpChcfesEeSivw  A««DCy>urallows;  1st.  In- 
dwtrlal  dm;  Khool.  loutHl  it  Oabe,  In  Pnoila  Botum,  mid  IikUEbt  bv  Mlu  CBUlas.  al  the  rnlaildu.  2d. 
Chsntier  Bottom  day  Bcfaoul,  on  ChulicrBottam,  unebtbr  Mn.  Lee,  a  Teton  SIout,  edacated  by  our 
DinioiiKhooIahBnudatSaotfle.  TbLa  iclioaL  has  been  in  eesBton  bnt  afevmantbaof  thoTFsr.iiDd 
vUl  probkbly  be  discODtlnoed.  3rl.  Cheyenne  KUer  dm-  ecbuol,  No,  ] ,  on  tbe  Cfaej-eaoo  River,  wd 
Unabtbr  Bei.  Iwuc  RennTlllo,  a  Siuetoa  Hloui,  and  native  mleilouary  of  the  Katire  Misslouarr  So- 
«tely.  4fh.  Cheyenne  Hirer  da;  Khool.  No.  2,  aleo  located  on  the  Cbejenne  Hirer,  and  Iau»:ht  by  £ll»' 
beth  WInyan. k Slaaelon  Sioux.  Thlasoboal  bis  be^ntn  neaHlDn  boCafewiDaDtbii  the  pa«t  year.  We 
hare  raeently  ballt  a  neat  soboal  boose  at  tbis  point.  5th.  Cheyenne  Klrer  day  school,  So.  i.  locaMd 
on  tbe  Cheyenne  Rtver,  BO  miles  frem  the  agency,  and  tanght  by  CUranoe  Wud,  a  Teton  Sioui,  eda- 
cated at  tbe  miaaiiui  school*  here  and  U  Sintco. 

Tfaere  bM  >il»  been  oecuiooal  lostmetluo  glfen  at  the  Tlllase  sear  the  site  of  old  Fsrt  Plem  by 
Darid  Liw,  a  Teton  Sloui.  eduoated  at  onr  soliool*.  We  have  provided  at  this  rlUiiKe  a  snbstantUl 
•cbinl-baaM.  paid  lor  la  part  by  the  Indians  IhemseWeii,  and  •  permanent  achoal  vlll  be  eatabllsbed 
M  tbli  point.  Thrre  is  also  a  movement  at  another  and  emaller  villace  towards  securlne  a  sehoot.  I 
■haU  aooo  hare  a  bnllding  erecled  for  them  and  a  acbool  will  follow.  Uoreover,  I  hare  also  arranged 
for  two  additional  schwla  on  tbe  Cheyenne  River.  Hob.  21  and  3.  for  one  al  wblch  tbe  sobool  bouse  Is 
Mv  nady.  Ooe  of  these  additional  achools  will  be  Uniilit  by  a  natlra,  already  seoaied,  and  the  other 
tabelnobargeDf  awhltemiaalDnary.  To  snmmarlae:  We  hare  had  ll»  schools  In  operation  a  part  or 
■U  of  tbe  past  year,  and  weeipecl  to  bare /our  more  tanElit  diiiioK  ibeyear  to  come. 

ProstMaln  ulonrMbools  has  been  good,  theteaoberafalthfal.  and  the  average  attendanoe  mncb  bet - 

._.v._. . ._.. ■ i v_.v.  ...._ ■— '--Mefly  In  the  vemaeular,  though 

at  nlifD  a  oblld  can  read  In  hla 

,     .  to  teach  them'toUifU,  and  toibinkfurf  thouEtalB,  i 

write.    Kor  hare  oor  schools  been  Iscking  in  effort  to  promote  pbyslcul  Indnslry  and  tiainine.  If  1b 
nothing  more  than  thla— that  every  native  teacher  Is  obliged  to  plant  and  caie  fur  a  small  fleldat  hla 
aUtlon,     We  bare  fnmisbed  object  leeanns  to  enfonn  precept. 
lo  coDCloslon  I  wish  to  eipiBss  mj  boariy  apprerlailon  and  acknowlcdgoienl  of  the  onlrereallj 

I  am  asaured  I  ehsU  bare  yonr  approralnd  act^o.    My  sugiresllon  la  tbis :  Itit  time  now  to  compel 
attendance  at  school.    Noi  alone  at  Gorerument  sohools,  bni  with  mlaaiOD  scboola  ■■  w-"     ■"■—  — 
Indian  agent    can  do  thla  ee^tually  am' 
The  ration  syatem  sboold  be  naed  aa  an  edi 
^  .  -.1 — 1  .■■ — II . — iitj  (|j,  (,],|ij 

-  of  education  la  past.   We  cannot  akard  to  bDlld  aud 

Pery  respecffaii;,  yonra, 


and  ;et  qulelly,  if  ha^ will,  reqnlr 


ihonld  be  made  to  attend  or  the  ration 
fkot  with  UB.    Tho 


I  have  no  ambition  to  iadal^e  !□  vajfue  apeealatioos  and  idle  theories  regarding 
the  kdvaocement  aud  civilization  of  the  Indian.  Paid  labor  for  the  adaltB  and  gen- 
erons  edacation  for  t!ie  young  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  Boreal  meana  of  solving  the  prob- 
lematical qiieitiou  of  Inilian  civilisation.  The  panpetizaCion  of  Indians  is  the  ons 
great  irap^imen  t  to  their  advancement.  Ail  able-bodied  Indians  should  be  compelled 
to  work  for  their  subsistence ;  reaaonable  waf;e»  MhouUl  be  paid  them  fur  their  labor, 
and,  above  al!  other  requisites,  good  faith  should  be  kept  with  them  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  in  every  particular. 

Bearing  teHtinion;  to  the  faithfulnoes  and  efficiency  of  my  employes,  and  thanking 
the  Department  for  many  ofQctat  favors, 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  yonr  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  A.  SWAN, 

United  Stalti  Indian  Agcnl. 

The  COHMISSIONBK  Oy  IHD1A.N  AFFAIRS. 


Croh  Creek  and  Lower  BruiJ  Conbolidatbd  Aqency, 

Cri>tc  Creek  Agencg,  Dak.,  Aaguiit  HO,  1884. 
Sib  :  In  oompliance  with  circular  letter  from  your  oflioe,  dated  Washington,  D.  C, 
July  1,  1984,  I  have  tbe  honor  herewith  to  transmit  my  second  annual  report  for  the 
consolidated  agency  of  Crow  Creek  and  Lower  UniM  for  the  year  ending  July  31, 


The  average  number  of  Indiana  at  this  agency  during  tbe  year  is  about  1,009;  these 
eonsiat  almost  entirely  of  the  Lower  Yanktonai  band  of  Sioux,  there  being  but  a  very 
few  Sautees,  Brul^,  and  Yanktons  incorporated  with  them.  There  ate  among  them 
but  46  lulf-breeds,  and  only  six  white  squaw-men. 
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'  The  eenaai  taken  In  comptUnce  witb  tection  9,  act  of  Congrew  approved  July  4, 
18M,  Is  M  follows: 

Males  (14  obsent  at  schoolB) 489 

Fenialea(21  abMtiit  at  sohooU) 609 

If  amber  of  niales  above  eicbleen  jeara  of  age 256 

Kamber  of  females  above  tourteeu  years  of  age .. 3S9 

Number  of  scbool  cbildren  between  six  aud  sixteen  yeara 140 

Number  of  school- bouses  ( 1  unfit  for  use) 2 

Number  of  scbooU  in  operation  during  past  year 1 

Average  attendance  at  saiue  during  aciiool  session 30.33 

Number  of  t«acbers,  and  salaries  paid  during  paat  year 4 

Mn.  E.  C.  Oasmann,  superintendent  and  matron 1600 

HissN.  A.  King,  teacher 600 

Hiss  J.  E.  Johnson,  assistant  teacher  ....... . 300 

Ur.  Z.  Renconntre,  asaistant  teacher 300 

Hiss  H.  Louergan,  cook 300 

The  conduct  of  these  people  dnriug  the  past  year  has  been,  for  Indians,  veiy  good; 
ia  fact,  I  question  if  a  like  number  of  wbite  people  can  be  found  where  ao  littfe  crime 
has  been  committed,  and  where  so  tittle  restraint  of  authority  has  been  found  neces- 
amry,  circumstanced  as  these  people  are.  Not  a  single  case  of  dTunkenaess  haa  been 
reported;  no  murders  or  manslanghMrs;  no  fighting  or  eerions  coutenlions;  life  and 
property  aa  safe  as  among  the  best-reanlated  wbite  communities.  A  few  instances  of 
theft  have  been  reported  and  punished,  and  one  single  case  of  wife-beating. 

MortiHtji. 

The  Indians  are  simple  children  of  nature,  and  many  things  condemned  as  immoral 
amonfi  whites  ore  with  them  without  offsnoe.  Vulgarity  of  speech  is  very  comn 
and  the  presence  of  women  and  children  seems  to  have  but  small  restiaining  ii 
ence.  Names  are  sometimes  given  that  are  not  pleasant  to  the  ears  of  polite  people; 
and  yet  I  believe  I  can  tmty  say  that  these  people  are  a  moral  people,  and  live  more 
in  accordance  with  the  knowledge  they  have  of  right  and  wrong  than  many  of  their 
white  nelghbon. 

Potj/ganti/. 

This  evil  yet  exists  to  tome  extent  among  these  people;  I  believe,  however,  that 
gradually  it  is  diminishing,  and  will  eventually  disappear  entirely.  It  is  now  prin- 
cipally confined  to  the  olo  Indians,  and  will  die  with  them.  Tbeinfloence  ofscrioDlB 
aud  churches  will  control  the  conduct  of  the  rising  generation. 

Sckooli. 

The  school  accommodatkin  of  this  aeency  is  entirely  inadequate,  there  being  room 
provided  for  only  about  40  children,  whtreas  there  are  at  least  150  childrea  o^bool 
age.  About  eight  months  ago  I  submitted  estimatesfureDlor^ementof  school,  so  that 
I  shontd  be  able  to  take  can:  of  at  least  100  children.  No  notice  has  as  yet  been  taken 
of  mv  estimates,  and  I  shall  be  compelled  again  to  open  my  bcHikiIb  witb  the  same 
small  number.*  This  Is  very  diBcoura^lng.  The  hope  of  the  Indian  la  in  the  sobools. 
The  old  people  we  can  do  but  little  with— induce  tbem  to  work  on  their  claims,  build 
houses  and  stables,  take  care  of  their  cattle,  &c. ;  this  is  about  all ;  they  are  simply 
Indians,  aiid  will,  as  a  general  thing,  remain  what  they  are  while  they  live.  Their 
children,  on  the  other  band,  are  left  to  us  to  tram,  and  will  be  what  we  make  tbem. 
ina  done  for  them  at  such  schools  as 
...  i'ork  is  to  be  done  at  home,  on  the  res- 
ervations. All  the  children  of  scbool  age  should  be  in  school  now,  and  should  have 
at  least  three  years  of  training  in  our  home  schools  before  being  sent  away.  From  - 
these  home  or  agency  schools  should  be  selected  the  brightest,  strongest,  and  r~~  " 


and  there  be  trained  to  beeon  e  teachers  In  agency  schools  and  shops. 

a  great  waste  of  both  money  and  opportunity  to  proceed  as  we  are  doing  at  the  present 


promzsing  children — boys  and  girls — for  the  institutions  above  referred  to  and  others, 

...         '-'--'--' "mbeeone  teachers  In  agency  schools  and  "'" —      '* '" 

money  andopporlunity  toproceedas  we  I  ^ 

time,  VIE,  to  take  utterly  untutored  children  from  their  ludian  homes,  transport  tbem  at 
great  expense  to  far-off  Eastern  schools,  and  after  keeping  tbem  there  for,  say,  three 
years,  return  them  to  their  parents,  almost  inevitably  to  relapse  into  their  native  condi- 
tion.    It  takes  more  than  three  years  to  educate  and  train  up  our  own  children,  nbo 


id  till  work  U  now , 


titton  tha  >ceii(  bu  been  uthorlHil  (a  ealarg*  the  Crow  Cteek  tchool  bnlld- 
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begin  wItL  a  full  knowledge  of  tlie  language  in  which  they  ar«  tanfcht ;  how  can  we  then 
ezpeot,  in  thia  abort  time,  to  so  educate  aud  train  an  ludiun  child,  who  hait  no  knowl- 
edce  of  the  languasn  in  which  inalruotion  ia  tu  be  conveyed  to  him,  that  he  aball  bs 
able  to  withatand  the  Influpuce  of  hnnie,  of  trihe,  and  of  bis  own  natnral  tafit«  and 
tendency  T  That  Indian  children  aiv  capable  of  training  in  beyond  queation.  Tbe  re- 
aalta  of  the  work  at  Carlisle  and  Hampton  prove  this.  These  institiitiona,  bowevei, 
are  greatly  hampered  in  their  noble  work  becanae  of  the  atterly  unprepared  mate- 
rials that  they  have  to  work  on.  If,  then,  we  are  to  look  for  any  real  permanent 
good  results  from  these  noble  acbools,  we  must  begin  at  borne.  We  niiiat  prepare  and 
select  the  materials  hirre.  In  other  words,  ive  must  have  scboola  here  at  the  agencies 
large  enough  to  accommodate  all  our  children  of  school  age  and  compel  them  to  at- 
tend. In  making  the  above  statement  I  am  simply  recommending  the  carrying  ont 
of  the  treiily  of  l^li8,  which  provides  that  for  every  1)0  children  there  shall  be  a  school 
bouse  and  teacher  [irovided.  This,  of  course,  conii-mplares  ilay  schools.  It  is  oat  of 
the  question  lu  provide  hoarding  schools  fur  all  these  children,  nor  is  it  desirable. 
The  day  school  should  be  a  feeder  for  tbe  agency  boarding  school,  that  again  for  tbe 


system  i 
the  plai 


J'liriiiiBjf. 


1  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  that  thia  year  1  can  see  iu  tbis  iudtistry  improve- 
ment over  the  last.  Mom  acres  are  cultivated,  aud,  as  a  general  thing,  the  work 
better  done.  It  is  uo  longer  necessary  to  argiie  the  benefits  of  this  pursuit ;  all  are 
ready  to  acknowledge  the  desirability  of  it,  aud  many  are  makinu;  laudable  efforts  to 
follow  the  example  of  their  white  neighbora  in  this  respect.  The  great  difficulty 
with  the  Indian  is,  he  seHms  nnabte  to  form  habits  of  regular  and  iwraistent  labor. 
He  will  work  well  for  a  time— plow,  plant,  and  sow  the  seed— but  the  long,  patient 
care  of  the  crop,  requiring  mouths  of  hard  work — in  this  he  often  fails.  His  old 
migratory  habits,  too,  are  hard  to  overcome  and  are  great  hindrances  to  his  snccesa 
aa  a  farmer.  At  the  very  time  when  bis  fields  requiretbe  greatest  attention,  perhaps 
some  demon  of  nnrest  takes  possession  of  hint  and  he  must  go — go  to  see  a  dying 
friend  or  relative  perfectly  well  at  tbat  very  time ;  perhaps  to  get  n  pony  or  to  dig 
some  tnmipa— any  excuse  to  got  away  from  home  and  to  have  a  Tittle  change.  Tbia 
spirit  of  nnrest  is  very  damueing  to  their  farniiug  intercets  and  will  continue  notil 
the  home  and  farm  interests  shall  be  so  great  oa  to  compel  them  to  remain  at  home. 
As  long  us  the  Indians  are  without  domestic  animali — onttle,  hogs,  sheep,  and  domes- 
tic fowls — they  will  feel  ftee  to  stay  away  for  a  week  or  two  and  think  it  no  loss,  if 
they  can  only  get  a  worthless  pony,  though  in  their  absence  their  fields  have  been 
destroyed  by  cuttle  and  horses  or  their  crops  choked  to  death  with  weeds.  These  are 
some  of  the  hiudrancoa  toconteud  with  in  trying  to  induce  Indians  to  become  farm- 
era.  They  are  serious  and  hard  to  overcome,  aud  yet  year  by  year  we  see  a  little 
progress.  Individual  cases  exist  here  and  there  that  are  examples  of  what  can  be 
accomplished  by  regular,  persistent  labor, 


the  first  ti       ,  ^         _  _.  , 

Indiana,  both  as  food  and  as  a  preventer  of  disease,  ^be  Indian  farmer  cannot  ex- 
pect, however,  to  remain  exempt  from  the  ills  connected  with  farming  all  over  tbe 
world ;  he  mnat  learn  to  wage  war  on  these  enemies  of  all  farmers,  aud  that  the  price 
of  a  good  crop  is  not  only  much  sweat  of  brow,  but  also  "eternal  vigilauce." 

Farming  implemtBti. 

The  qnestlon  of  what  kind  these  shonldbe  is  of  great  importance.  No  doubt  there 
is  much  to  be  s^d  in  favor  of  tbe  simplest  kind — 1  bo  old-fashioned  scythe  and  cradle — 
'a  place  of  mowing  machines,  reapers,  dec.  Bot  on  the  other  hand  we  are  met  with 
"--  iineation,  can  the  average  ludiun  work  with  themT  Is  he  physically  able  to 
die  the  scythe  aud  cradle  t  My  observation  of  them,  for  the  last  len  years  and 
',  leads  me  to  the  conclusiou  that  be  is  not.  Of  all  the  work  to  be  done  on  afiarm 
there  is  nothing  so  wearisome  us  the  work  with  cradle  and  scythe.  Vot  this  work,  in 
timeawhea  improved  machinery  had  not  come  into  ase  among  white  men.  tbe  strong- 
est and  moat  robust  men  were  always  chosen,  and  every  farmer  in  the  West  will  tell 
yon  how  hard  tbe  work  was,  and  how  many  men  there  are  who  now  feel  the  effects  of 
tbat  kind  of  labor  done  in  their  youth.    The  sofferiug  and  hardship  connected  wiUi 


handle 
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ftrmlDE  in  the  old  way  drove  from  tb&t  iniluBtrf — the  must  important  of  all  indns- 
tries — the  very  best  of  oar  foniii;  men,  and  compelled  the  discovery  of  labor-SBTine 
machineTj,  an  an  abitolnte  neceasity,  in  order  to  develop  the  great  resourcea  of  this 
wide  ooDQtry.  Then,  ^giua,  as  a  matter  of  euonomy,  I  believe  the  improved  labor- 
saving  machiuHry  will  prove  the  most  desirable.  The  want  of  skill,  and  also  the  want 
of  muscle,  uiakoa  the  breakage  of  light  implements  very  great,  and  althongh  there  is 
also  breakage  of  improved  machinery,  yet,  taking  into  accimnt  the  work  accomplished, 
I  believe  the  use  of  the  lattrr  to  be  the  most  economical.  One  tbiug  is  certain:  with 
Improved  machinery,  an<l  all  the  Inbor-savJng  inventions  of  our  day  and  conntry,  to 
assist  and  euoonrage  them,  we  may  hope,  in  time,  to  make  farmera  of  our  Indiana. 
Witboat  these  aids  and  enconragementa  we  never  can. 

Mamtfaeturing. 

Aa  yet  bnt  little  has  been  done  at  this  agency  in  the  way  of  naDufaotnring.  Tb* 
work  done  in  onrshopaby  Indiao  apprentioea,  andetthe  direction  of  white  employ^ 
to  eomo  extent  comes  properly  nnder  this  bead.  Furniture  for  the  use  of  the  tribe, 
anch  as  tables,  cnpboards,  desks,  and  bedsteads,  doors,  window  frames,  &c.,are  made 
in  targe  nnmbers,  to  supply  the  constant  demand  fur  thttm  from  Indians  who  are 
making  an  effort  to  improve  their  condition  and  manner  of  living.  We  should  have 
a  tin-shop,  a  harneas-sbop,  u  shoe-shop,  and  a  grisl^mtll.  A  large  Dumber  of  boys 
from  this  agency  are  now  being  trained  to  these  trndCH  in  eastern  schools,  who  will 
mon  retnrn  home.  If  they  find  here,  nn  tbejr  retnrn,  employment  in  the  trades  they 
have  spent  years  to  learn,  they  will  gladly  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity,  and 
thus  bs  kept  frum  idleness  ana  its  inseparable  companion,  vice.  The  manufactories 
above  referreil  to  are  »1ho  called  for  by  the  condition  of  these  people.  They  have 
given  up  the  old  Indian  way  of  living.  The  bunt  ami  the  tvar-pstb  are  of  the  past  to 
Uiem,  and  in  their  feeble  way  tbey  are  endeavoring  tollvu  like  white  men,  and  to  live 
like  white  men  neccsHltatee  the  prodncta  of  such  industries  as  I  have  referred  to  above. 
Besides  theao,  there  should,  in  time,  be  established  here  a  clotli  mannroctory,  whereby 
Indian  labor  should  be  fabricat.iid  moat  if  not  all  of  Cliu  clothing  worn  by  the  tribe. 
It  may  he  objected  to  this  plan,  that  most  of  the  articles  thus  proposed  to  lie  mann- 
foot'Ured  on  the  agency  can  be  purchotod  at  a  mocli  less  cost  from  eastern  factories ; 
this  [  grant,  but  when  we  take  into  cinsideratioo  the  value  of  all  these  industries  to 
the  Indian,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  plan  proposed  is  sound.  In  other  words, 
if  we  desire  permanently  to  advance  and  eventually  civilise  them,  we  must  furnish 
them  with  industries  enough  to  employ  them  all,  and  all  the  time. 

MU$i<mary  teorli. 

The  Rev.  Hr.  Bart  and  Rev.  David  Tatiopa  (Indian),  under  the  direction  of  the 
Bight  Rev.  Bishop  Hare,  of  the  Episcopal  Cb  arch,  have  charge  of  the  missionary  work 
at  tliis  agency,  and  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  bear  testimony  t^i  the  good  results 
of  their  labor.  Tbe  Christian  Indians  are  our  very  beat  people,  both  as  regards  gen- 
eral conduct  and  habits  of  cleanliness  and  industry.  If  day  schools  onnfd  be  estab- 
lished in  the  localities  where  tbey  are  greatly  neetled  and  urgently  called  for  by  the 
Indiana,  they  contd  also  be  used  as  houses  of  worship  and  other  meetings  during  Sun- 
days and  week-day  evenings,  thus  reaching,  with  the  good  inQnences  of  rdigion 
and  education,  all  tbe  settlements  of  Ibe  reservation,  now  so  far  removed  from  the 
churches  that  tbe  people  are  unable  to  come  to  them  often.  In  tbia  connection  see 
report  of  Rev.  Mr.  Burt,  herewith. 

Poliet. 

The  men  constitnling  this  body  are  among  the  best  of  the  tribe,  and  are  very  use- 
fal  in  keeping  order  and  doing  such  work  as  they  may  l>e  called  upon  to  do.  Ofl«n 
they  are  called  from  their  fields  to  be  absent  on  duty  fbr  days  together.  Once  every 
week  three  of  them  are  sent  a  distance  of  25  miles  to  bring  in  the  beef-cattle  for  issue. 
Then,  again,  they  are  frequently  compelled  to  travel  for  clays  together  for  the  par- 
pose  of  guarding  the  borders  of  the  reservation  frnm  depredations  by  white  men,  wood 
thieves,  hay-cntters,  and  cattle- herders,  who,  if  nnt  constantly  watched,  are  sure  to 
commit  aonie  lawless  act.  Tbe  force  is  at  all  times  ready  to  answer  the  call  of  dnty 
and  are  of  great  benefit  to  the  tribe,  and  should  be  paid  at  lenst  double  what  tbej 
DOW  receive.  The  present  rate  of  pay  ij  so  small  that  any  good  aad  industrious  In- 
dian can  do  far  better  by  workiug  on  his  farm  or  at  one  of  the  trades.  It  is  difficult 
and  at  times  dangerous  work  that  they  are  compelled  to  do,  and,  as  a  general  thing, 
by  doing  it  thoroughly  the  ill-will  of  the  multitude  is  snre  to  be  their  reward.  I 
therefore  most  earnestly  recommend  an  iucrease  of  their  pay. 

C.ooqI 
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Setervation  lunwjr. 

One  tbtnKp  oaasing  eonBtant  Buxietj  and  oomplaiut  oa  the  p&rt  of  the  ladiana,  Is 
tbkt  tbey  do  not  know  where  tbe  boaadar^  liuea  of  the  reBerTstiou  are.  The;  bsTe 
boaa  occoaUinied  to  look  upon  tbe  whole  Barroandtog  country  aa  their  property,  and 
uow,  when  this  \a  being  rapidly  taken  ap  and  settled  upon  by  white  men,  the 
lodiftu,  not  knowing  where  the  boandary  linea  are,  la  in  oonetsnt  fear  leat  all  hia 
mervation  shall  lie  thus,  piece  by  pieou,  taken  from  htm.  If  these  bonadftrlea  are 
not  soon  plainly  m&rked  unt,  I  fear  serious  trouble  may  arise  between  the  Indlaus  aad 
the  border  settlers.  I  trust  that  it  is  now  in  the  power  of  the  Department  to  bare 
ibis  Important  work  done  at  an  early  day. 

AHotnttnll. 

Constant  applications  ore  made  to  me  for  allotments  of  land,  by  Indians  who  de- 
sire to  settle  upon  olaima  of  their  own,  make  improvements,  and  become  property- 
holders  in  seTsralty.  Owing  to  the  foot  that  [  bave  no  snrveyor  to  do  the  work,  I  am 
compelled  to  pnt  these  appliuanta  off  indefinitely,  to  tbeir  great  disoouragemeut  and 
iojary,  and  to  my  own  personal  inconTenienoe  and  annoyance.  If  a  snrveyor  is  sent 
here  for  the  parpoae  of  defining  the  boundaries  of  the  reservation,  he  should  at  the 
,  same  time  be  aatborized  and  instrncted  to  locate  all  the  Indians  now  desiring  thus 
'lo  settle  themselves  upon  individual  allotments  in  oomplianQe  with  the  treaty  of 
1CI6S. 

LOWER  BRULd  AGEMCT. 

The  average  number  of  Indians  at  ihie  atreiicy  during  tbe  past  year  bas  been  1,432. 
They  consist  almost  entirely  of  tbe  Lower  Brnl^  tribe  of  Sioux,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  Yanktons  and  Yanktonais.  There  are  very  few  balf-breeds  among  them  and  no 
white  squaw  men.  The  census  as  called  for  by  section  9,  act  of  Congress  approved 
July  4,  1864,  is  as  follows: 

Male« 654 

Females 770 

Kumber  of  males  above  eigbteen  years  of  age 315 

Number  of  females  above  lourteen  years  ofaije 369 

Number  of  school  children  between  six  and  sixteen  years 900 

Number  of  school  honsea  (two  unlit  for  service) 3 

Number  of  schools  in  operation  during  past  year 1 

Average  attendance  at  same  during  scnool  se«sion 28 

Number  of  teachers  and  aalaries  paid  during  year 4 

«rc''lf  BoT''*' I  principal  and  teacher ♦720 

Mrs.  Scott,     '  ) 

UissH.B. Johnson,  >  matrons. 480 

Mrs.  I.  Bon,  ) 

Hn.  Gordon,    ) 

Mrs. Williams,  >  laundresses 240 

Hiss  Johnson,  } 

Ulss  J.  E.  Johnson,  f   „  ,,  ,uv\ 

MiisH.B.John80n;  {""''' 300 

Conduct  o/ the  tribe. 

As  a  general  thing  during  tbe  past  year  the  people  bave  been  quiet  and  contented 
Tbe  only  disturbing  influences  have  been  tbe  occasional  introduction  of  lii^nor  &om 
thf  ueighboring  white  towns  and  settlements,  and  tbe,  to  them,  all  absorbing  ques- 

of  a  serious  nature,  and  as  parties  have  been  convicted 
I,  I  trust  in  tbe  future  the  cause  of  anxiety  on  this  sub- 
will  be  lessened.  As  long,  however,  as  the  Indians  are  so  closely  surrounded  by 
white  settlers  the  temptation  will  remain,  and  occasional  instances  will  occur  of 
liquor  being  smuggled  in  among  them. 

Ou  the  removal  question  tbey  are,  I  think,  somewhat  divided,  the  old  chiefs  and 
their  followers  being  the  opposers  to  removal,  and  the  younger  ones  in  favor  of  it. 
Id  fact  tbe  old  chiefs  are  opposed  to  almost  every  move  proposed  by  the  Qovemmeut 
for  tbe  advancement  of  the  tribe,  being  fearful  of  losing  power  with  their  people  by 
following  the  advice  of  agenta  or  commissioners.  Uuless  these  chiefs  become  more 
tractable  and  obedient  I  should  advocate  their  displacement,  and  either  the  reduotion 
of  the  number  or  advancement  to  their  places  ot  j'ounger  and  more  progrssBlve  men. 

)Oglc 
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Armt  and  ammnttiUtm. 

The  DnleerMl  cnrryiaic  of  anus,  fnr  nbicb  tbere  is  do  earthly  use,  is  an  inc«DtiT«  (■ 
crime  amoiiK  ladians  as  among  white  men.  And  sboalil  be  diacou  tin  tied.  II  is  a  mat- 
ter beyoDd  the  eontrdtof  the  af^ut,  there  boiog  no  law  to  prevent  the  sale  of  rifles, 
revolvers,  and  fixed  ammiiuilioD  to  Indiatas  by  wbilfl  men  off  the  resorTation. 

It  JH  almost  impossible  for  the  auiall  force  of  police  allowed  this  agencs — ten  men — 
to  exercise  any  authority  or  make  any  arrests  amoDE  people  thus  oomplet«1y  armed, 
and  wheu  they  attempt  to  do  bo  they  do  it  at  the  risk  of  Ilieir  lives.  It  isnonnnsDal 
thing  for  an  Indian  Co  get  a  "  bad  heart,"  and  if  fnlly  armed  he  is  tempted  to  demon- 
strate his  bravery  by  shootint;  at  some  one.  For  the  sake  of  safety  \a  white  Tpao  and 
Indian,  and  particularly  for  the  welfare  of  the  latter,  all  sncb  arms  should  be  removed, 
and  a  law  passed  making  it  a  serions  crime  to  sell  socb  arms  and  ammunition  to  them 
in  the  flitare.  Considerlne  the  nuivereal  practice  of  going  thne  armed,  it  is  a  great 
wonder  that  so  few  acts  of  violence  occar. 

farming.  > 

No  allotments  of  lands  in  severalty  have  been  made  among  these  Indians ;  the  old 
chiefs  here  raain  opposing.  Moat  of  the  people,  however,  have  taken  np  claims  of 
an  irregular  kind,  and  have  built  housea  and  made  other  improvements;  bat  as  no, 
one  cm  claim  anything  beyond  his  little  iuclosure,  farming  on  a  large  scale  is,  there- 
fore, not  general. 

This  year,  however,  qnite  a  number  bave  broken  lands  and  put  in  crops  of  wheat 
and  oats,  besides  their  nsual  com  and  potato  patches.  Owing  to  the  want  of  rain, 
however,  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  the  crop  will  be  small. 

Unless  these  people  can  be  located  on  lands  in  severaltv  no  great  advancement  ia 
agriculture  csn  be  looked  for.  The  longer  this  is  put  off  the  more  dlfflcalt  it  will  be 
to  do,  uo  one  being  willing  to  give  npbis  home  and  improvements.  SlionUl  a  removal 
be  determined  upon  to  a  new  locality,  I  would  enrneatly  recommend  that  the  entire 
tribe  be  located  at  once  on  their  own  indivldnal  lands. 

Stocic-raiting. 

This  indnstry,  for  the  same  reasons  as  mentioned  above,  baa  been  here  greatly  re- 
tordt'd.  As  long  as  the  people  live  in  camps,  or  closely  htiddled  settlements,  it  is  diliicult 
for  anyone,  uo  matter  how  well  disposed,  to  make  a  succeas  of  stock-raising.  Animals 
will  constantly  break  into  the  little,  poorly- fenced  flelds;  destroy  crups,  and,  aa  a  conse- 
quence, get  injured  or  killed  by  the  parties  who  bave  Buffered  loaa.  On  the  contrary, 
where  the  Indian  livea  by  himself,  away  from  the  thickly -set  tied  portions  of  the^e- 
serve,  as  is  the  case  with  Bear  with  Long  Claws,  a  chief,  and  Driving  Hawk,  they  are 
reasonably  successful  in  this  work.  These  men  have  now  a  herd  of  at  least  40  head 
of  cattle  each,  raised  from  one  or  two  cows  given  them  by  the  Government  years  ago. 

GoremmMt  boarding  lehooU. 

I  regret  not  to  be  able  to  report  any  grrat  progress  in  this  most  important  work. 
Great  efforts  were  made  «t  the  opening  of  the  year  to  fiU  the  school  and  conduct  it 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  a  success.  The  necessity,  however,  of  a  change  of 
principal  and  teacher  in  the  latter  part  of  llie  year  caused  much  disturbance  for  a 
time;  and  the  removal  of  a  Inrge  n  amber  of  the  best  pupils  to  other  schools  had  a  fur- 
ther depressing  inflnence.  The  present  principal  I  believe  is  bothableandcouscien- 
tious,  and  I  trust  that  the  next  school  year  will  make  agreut  step  in  advance  over  the 
last. 

Here,  as  at  Crow  Creek,  the  accommodations  are  entirely  inadequate.  I  trust  the 
estimales  I  am  now  making  for  enlargement  will  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  De- 
partment, and  that  before  another  year  we  shall  bave  room  for  100  pupils,  at  least  in 
oar  boarding  school.  Day  schools  should  also  be  SHtablished,  at  least  two  in  remote 
parts  of  the  reserve,  where  some  practical  man  could  be  placed  ns  a  teacher,  not  only 
for  the  children  attending  school  but  also  for  the  older  people  in  their  farmiug, 
building,  and  other  like  works.  The  iufluence  of  such  a  man,  if  of  tbe  right  sort, 
would  be  for  great  good  to  tbe  people  anil  an   aid  to  tbe  agent  in  his  work  of  super- 

Siiationary  KorL 

The  Bev.  Luke  C.  Walker  (Indian),  whose  report  is  herewith  submitted,  has 
charge,  nnder  tbe  direction  of  the  Et.  Rev.  Bishop  Hare,  of  the  Episcopal  obarcb. 
During  the  year  Mr.  Walker,  with  the  aid  of  his  young  men,  made  extensive  improve- 
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ments  and  enlarfcemiiDt  of  hia  churcb  bnilding,  so  that  ic  now  preaeota  a  very  pleaa- 
BDt ■appearance,  eiternall;  and  internal!;.  Large  couKresaliODB  of  Indiana  aaaeiU' 
ble  here  on  every  Lord'a  da;  for  worehip,  while  tlie  cbiTdren  are  aleareKnlaTly  langfat 
in  Sunday  aohool.  Mr.  Walker,  beaidea  bia  Indian  servicea,  botb  in  bia  obnrch  at 
the  ageucy  and  in  outlying  aettlementa,  condncta  regnlarly  an  Eoglish  aervice  for 
BKenoy  employ^a  and  othera.  I  believe  much  good  hna  resulted  from  hia  work,  and 
that  eventnally  large  nnnibers  of  the  Indians — particularly  of  tbe  yonng — will  be  di- 
rected in  their  livea  and  conduct  by  ChriatiaD  principlea. 

PoUm. 

Conatant  cliangea  in  tbe  force  have  be^n  made  during  the  year,  in  bopea  to  liuil 
•ome  parties  who  ahould  be  able  to  fulBll  the  duties  devoRing  upon  them  aa  pohoe> 
nien.  Tbe  present  number  are,  generally  Bpeakin);,  tbe  bot  I  have  bad  so  far,  and  yet 
tbej  are  not  what  I  could  wiah  tbem  to  be.  One  thing,  however,  is  to  be  said  aa  their 
cxonae,  in  port,  for  not  coming  up  to  tbe  standard:  tbe  cbiefa  and  entile  tribe  ate 
very  nnch  oppoai^d  to  them,  and  being  but  a  atuatl  body,  they  are  often  overawed  by 
tbe  multitnde.  Tbe  small  pay  given  theui  ia  another  groat  hindrance  to  their  effeo- 
tiveness.  Tlie  police  force  should  be  taken  from  among  tbe  best  ani  most  influeotial 
people  on  the  reservB,  and  thia  cannot  be  done  at  present,  owing  to  the  utterly  insde- 

!|tiate  pay  given.  Uen  uf  character  are  nanally  alao  industrious  men,  and  cannot  af- 
ard  to  leave  their  farming,  stock-raising,  dca.,  for  the  paltry  aum  offered  them  ft* 
polieetneu. 

EMPLOYES  OF  TBK  COS'SOUDATBD  AaENCY. 

Of  these  I  can  apeak  in  the  highest  terms  of  approval.  It  requires  men  of  great 
patience  and  tact  to  be  useful  emiiloy^a  at  an  Indiau  agenuy,  Tbe  moat  of  the  raea 
now  engaged  bnvu  been  long  in  the  servce,  and  are  accuHtuiued  to  the  peculiar  peo- 
ple wilh  whom  they  b:Lve  to  deal.  Of  good  moral  character  themselves,  their  inter- 
cuurae  with  Indiana  has  upon  the  latter  a  constant  influence  for  good. 
Very  respect! ully,  your  obedient  servant. 


The  C0MMI8S10NEB  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


JOHN  G.  QASMANN, 

Uniled  Slata  Indian  Agtat. 


Lower  Brol^  Agency,  Dak., 

AvguttlS,  1084. 

Sir  :  Id  compliance  with  inatructiona  received  from  yoD,  I  have  the  honor  to  anb- 
tnit  this  OB  my  report  of  the  condition  of  the  Indians  at  thia  agency.  As  I  aaanmed 
charge  in  April  last,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  I  should  be  able  to  aay  much,  only 
touching  upon  such  matters  as  have  come  under  my  observation.  Upon  my  arrival  I 
found  tbe  Indians  bnsy  putting  in  their  crops,  and  a  few  had  been  induced  to  aow 
wheat  and  oats.  I  estimate  that  500  acres  were  cultivated  by  them.  Had  the  weather 
been  favorable,  I  think  the  yield  would  have  been  good;  but  the  last  two  months  it 
has  been  extremely  dry,  and  tbe  drought  bos,  to  a  certain  degree,  injured  all  the  crops, 
more  especially  the  wheat  and  oata.  I  regret  this,  as  those  who  sowed  feel  disconr- 
aeed. 

During  tbe  spring  and  summer  quite  a  namber  of  the  Indians  from  the  different 
camps  on  White  River  moved  to  the  Little  Bend  aod  Uedioine  Creek,  and  located  on 
separate  pieces  of  land,  and  commi'Dced  building  honaus  for  themselves.  A  few  of  theae 
have  broken  aome  land,  and  I  had  one  of  the  agencyteama  engaged  in  plow  ng  for  theae 
Indians  aa  long  as  It  coulil  be  spared  from  the  asency  proper.  I  have  endeavored  to 
CDODurage  any  Indian  It^aving  the  camps  and  settling  on  a  sepamte  tract  of  land,  never 
mind  how  small  it  was,  believing  that  it  would,  in  the  end,  better  hia  condition  and 
iodnce  otheia  to  follow  hia  example,  aud  in  thia  way  break  up  the  old  Indian  camps 
and  the  custom  of  planting  in  common. 

Unring  the  past  year  fiU  acres  of  land  have  been  broken  by  the  Qovemment  for 
these  Indians,  and  60  ncrea  broken  by  themselves.  The  10  yoke  of  oxen  purchased  by 
the  Department  arrived  here  too  late  to  do  much  in  the  way  of  plowing  thia  summer. 
I  have  already  asked  yon  to  obtain  authority  to  issne  these  to  such  Indians  aa  oro 
willing  to  use  tbem,  and  until  snuh  authority  ie  granted  I  shall  loan  them  to  any 
Indian  who  will  pledge  himself  to  break  a  certain  ocnoant  of  land. 

Thirty-five  log-honaea  have  been  erected  dnring  the  year  by  onr  Indiana,  they  doing 
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The  Mbool  at  the  aeenoy  woa  maiutaiDed  teD  montbH  daring  the  past  year,  with  an 
ayerage  atteadaace  oi  28  puplla.  The  Indianii  for  a  time  seemed  to  be  verv  reluctant 
to  seud  their  cbildrea  to  school,  which  acconnta  for  the  small  attendance,  but  of  lat« 
tbey  have  ebuna  a  better  disposition  in  this  respect,  and  I  trust  that  when  school 
opens  in  September  we  shall  have  do  difficulty  in  obtaiuinK  pupils  enough  t«  fill  it. 
The  present  capacity  is  only  36,  which  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  increased,  and  the 
ohildren  should  be  compelled  to  attend.  Uniter  the  inanageinen'of  the  preMnt  prin- 
cipal, Mr.  Carroll  D.  Bou,  the  disoiplinc  baa  been  goo<l,  and  the  school  has  improved  id 
every  respect,  and  I  think  I  am  fustifie<l  in  saying  that  it  is  now  in  better  condition 
than  it  has  ever  before  tieen. 

Last  Ua;  seven  yoaog  men  returned  from  school  at  Hampton,  Va.,  where  tfae^  had 
been  for  a  year  or  more.  Four  of  theite  have  been  employed  in  the  ^ncy,  la  tha 
different  shops,  and  1  have  badapplicatlonfroniothersfor  work,  but  the  funds  allowed 
b;  the  Department  being  limited,  it  has  not  been  within  luy  power  to  employ  any 
more.  It  seems  a  great  jiity  that  no  provision  is  made  by  the  Govemment,  so  that 
young  men  and  women  Totnming  from  school  in  the  East  can  in  some  way  be  em- 
ployed, and  prevented  from  falling  back  into  the  Indian  ways.  Those  who  have  been 
taught  trades  tind  it  very  difflcnlt  to  obtain  work  among  the  Indians,  certainly  not 


rO  furnish  Ihem  any  support,  and  the  ronsequeiice  is  that,  with  the  exception 

y  employefl  in  the  sgenoy,  they  finally  drift  back  to  their  old  ways. 

The  police  loice  at  this  agency  consisted  of  1  captain,  2  sergcanta,  and  16  privates, 


bat  by  a  recent  order  from  the  Department  I  regret  to  say  it  has  been  rednoed  t< 
captain,  1  sergeant,  and  H  privates;  this  I  reganl  as  being  too  small  a  force  for  an 
agency  like  thiit  where  the  Indians  are  eo  scattered.  As  now  constituted  1  am  unable 
to  place  a  policeman  in  each  of  the  different  camps.  With  one  or  two  exceptiona  I 
have  found  the  police  always  willing  to  do  such  duties  as  were  required  of  them. 

The  mission  is  nnder  the  charge  of  the  Kev.  Luke  C.  Walker,  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Chnrch,  who  holds  servicea  in  the  church  located  at  the  agency  every  Sun- 
day morning  In  the  Dakota  lonenage,  and  in  the  evening  in  English  ;  besides  thee* 
services  he  viaita  the  camps  each  week.  There  is  no  school  connected  with  the  mia- 
aion.  Mr.  Walker,  who  is  a  full-blood  Santee-Sioni  Indian,  has  done  much  good 
among  these  people,  not  only  in  preaching  hot  in  the  example  be  seta  to  them. 
Very  respectfully,  yonr  obedient  servant, 

HENRY  E.  GREGORY, 

CItrk  in  ckargt. 
John  O.  Gasmakm, 

United  Stata  Indian  Agent,  Crow  Creek  and  Lower  BmU  Agenoa,  Dakota. 


Devil's  Lake  Aobnoy,  Dakota, 

Stpiemher  1,  1694. 
Sir:  In  compliance  with  circular  letter  of  Jnly  1. 1S84, 1  have  the  honor  to  submit 
my  third  annual  report  of  the  affairs  of  the  Devil's  Lake  and  Turtle  Moantaln  Rea- 
ervations. 

DEVIL'S  LAKE. 


The  Devil's  Lake  Indian  Reasrvation  is  situated  on  the  south  of  Devil's  Lake,  < 
Lake  Hinnowakan,  and  la  described  in  the  treaty  with  the  Indians  as  follows : 

BcfrlnniDK  >t  Iba  most  Hitarly  point  of  Dsrll's  Lake,  thf  nc«  aloDK  the  vslen  of  saiillake  in  the  moat 

weiterly  point  of  tbessir-  ■"■ " — ■  "----"- ■--   -  ■'-  "■- — —  — 

dowD  utd  rivsr  to  a  poio 

th«  place  of  beginning. 

A  portion  of  this  reservation  is  set  apart  for  the  nse  of  the  military  post  of  Fort 
Totten. 

The  reservation  contains  230,400  acres  of  land,  divided  as  follows :  150,000  of  good 
farm  land,  1^0,000  timber,  and  the  balance  hills,  small  lakes,  and  alkaline  flata.  The 
average  rainfall  lor  the  last  ten  years  is  about  18j  inches.  The  nnmber  of  Indiana 
on  the  reservation  is  U64,  who,  up  to  June  30,  lbf4,  drew  a  small  ration.  Provisions 
have  since  been  issued  to  the  old  and  destitute  only,  and  will  not  bo  issned  to  able- 
bodied  Indians  in  the  future. 

AORICULTURB  AND  INDIAK  INDUSTRIBS. 
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potatoes,  braid«s  about  300  acres  of  peaa,  beans,  squasb,  pumpkins,  cabbage,  turnips, 
ix.  Biximndred&iiduiRbty-tbrMacreHofnetvlaDd  havebeen  broken  this  year,  princi- 

paUyo    -'    -         "-     ■"" ..-.--.--  ..-  —  .----J   ..-..-- _M=. J- 

Qeoera 


^  .n  that  portion  of  tlie  reservation  lately  relinquished  by  the  military  tinder 

ieoeral  Orders  Ko.  49  of  IB^,  from  the  bvadqiiartera  of  the  Araiy,  reducing  the  Fort 
Totten  Military  Keservution.  The  eeasun  has  been  good  for  both  grain  and  ve^ceta- 
bles,  and  the  approiiniat«d  yield  per  acre  is  as  follows;  Wheat, 20  bnshela;  oats,  &0 
bosbels;  corn, 60  bnsbels;  putatoeH.150  bosbels.  Beans,  peas,  turnips, oaions,  and 
other  vegetables  are  iu  good  yield. 

We  coninienced  oar  harvest,  which  is  not  >et  finished,  with  7  Government  self- 
raking  reapers,  aud  tii  eelf-rakiue  (MoCorniick's  Advaiioe)  reapers  and  3  self-hindera : 
the  12  McCoruiick's  Advance  and  3  self-binders  were  purchased  by  the  Indians  out  of 
money  paid  to  them  by  tbe  Governnieut  for  ivood  deliveied  at  the  sobools,  and  for 
wheat  purchased  of  them  by  the  Government  to  be  made  into  8onr  for  the  Turtle 
Uonntain  Cbippewas  ;  of  the  total  amount  paid  them,  viz,  |1,81!),  |1,3T0  was  spent 
in  the  purchase  of  these  machines.  "Siuto."  our  best  farmer,  pnrcbosed  a  self-raker 
At  mysnggeetion  the  Indians  formed  clnbs,  aud  thus  Icahtake  . 


Jiurcitased  one  ;  Insnusapa,  his  son  and  neighbor,  one,  and  so  on,  the  largest 
bntor  having  charge  of  the  machine,  aud  the  preference  of  first  nse.     Tliree 
Indians.  Wahacankatn,  Hehakamanza,  and  Eampebainani  also  purchased  a  i 


mick  self-binder  and  have  done  good  \Tork  with  it  both  fur  tbemselTes  and  nciglibors 
since  harvestiug  couiTnenced,  charging  their  ueisbbors  1^  basbels  of  wheat  per  acre 
fbr  cutting  and  binding.  The  Indians  are  strainiug  every  nerve  to  cut  their  i;rain 
before  it  becomes  too  ripe,  bnt  I  am  afraid  some  will  be  wasted  by  over-ri|iening. 
We  could  nse  10  or  12  more  machioee  to  j^iod  advantage,  as  the  gram  all  ripens  at 
once.  It  is  my  Intention  to  have  every  four  or  live  men  own  an  interest  in  a  ma- 
chine, and  clubs  are  already  formed  t^  purchase  about  iJO  trota  tbe  sale  of  wheat 

Tbe  Indians  are  very  anxious  to  know  if  the  Great  Father  intends  to  purchase 
their  nhest  again  this  year  for  making  flonr  to  feed  tbe  Chippewas.  The  Sioux  and 
Chippewas  have  been  enemies  from  time  immemorial,  until  a  fevr  years  ago,  and  the 
Sionx  feel  prood  that  they  are  now  able  to  raise  grain  to  feed  tbeir  old  enemies,  and 
oAwn  speak  of  it.  They  informed  Inspector  Ganluer,  when  here  a  short  time  ago,  in 
proof  of  their  civilization  and  advancement,  that  "instead  of  going  on  the  war-path 
to  procure  Chippewa  scalps,  we  stav  at  home  and  till  the  soil,  and  famLsh, from  our 
anrplua,  bread  for  the  Chippewa,  fiir  we  are  inBtruoted  by  onr  missionaries  of  the 
black  gown  to  forgive  onr  enemies  and  love  one  another,  so  you  can  see  with  your 
own  eyes  that  we  are  farmers  and  trying  to  be  Christians  also." 

The  down  timber  of  tbe  reservation  and  dry  buffalo  bones  have  furnished  the  In- 
dians quite  a  source  of  revenne  during  the  past  year,  which  has  been  especially  ac- 
ceptable to  those  who  have  not  flnur  enough  to  last  them  until  their  new  crop  is 
gronnd.  The  wood  is  cut  at  intervals  of  leisure  from  farm  work,  and  the  bonea 
gathered  principally  by  the  women  and  children  and  disposrd  of  to  the  traders  when 
they  come  to  tbe  store  to  trade.  Tbe  amount  paid  these  Indians  by  the  trader  dunug 
tbe  past  year  forsundricsisasfollows:  Wood,Jl,750;  freighting,  $415 :  hauling  hay, 
$562.50;  150  tons  of  buffalo  bones,  11,050;  peltries,  (470;  grain,  (250;  bran,  970; 
makinga  total  of  (4,567.50.  The  amount  paid  thoni  for  freighting  agency  supplies 
was  91,5T0.Ka. 

Each  Indian,  who  has  work  cattle,  la  taxed  two  cords  of  wood  for  the  use  of  the 
engine  at  the  grist-mill,  and  as  each  man  delivers  his  wood  tbe  name  is  taken  down 
and  his  graiD  ground  in  the  order  and  rotation  as  the  name  appears  on  the  list;  thna, 
10  bosbels  each  until  all  are  served  once  round,  then  20  bushels,  and  tbe  third  time 
round  all  the  grain  not  wanted  by  the  Indians  for  seed  or  to  dispose  of.  There  is  no 
provision  or  funds  allowed  to  pay  a  miller,  which  necessitates  tbe  tolling  of  tbe  grain 
St  tbe  mill,  which  has  >>ecn  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent. ;  the  toll  is  afternards  ground 
and  disposed  of  to  the  bi^t  advantage,  and  tbe  expeuse  of  running  the  mill  paid  from 
tbe  proceeds.  The  total  receipts  from  the  sale  of  toll  and  a  litlie  custom  work  (grind- 
ing grain  for  citizens)  amnnnled  during  the  year  to  ibTi.SG.  A  miller  was  employed 
134  days  at  (3  per  day,  so,  after  paying  for  his  services,  we  had  a  balance  of  (17.66  to 
he  carried  to  "miscellaneous  funds  account."  With  another  wheat  stone  for  the  first 
reduction  of  the  grain  the  capacity  of  tbe  mill  will  be  doubled,  which  will  reduce  our 
ninoing  expenses  nearly  one-hnlf.  Under  instrnctious  from  the  Indian  Office,  1  have 
rei^nested  authority  to  make  certain  improvements  iu  tbe  mill,  including  the  purchase 
of  tbis  wheat  stone,  and  I  trust  the  authority  will  be  received  in  time  to  have  the 
improvements  made  and  the  stone  put  iu  place,  so  aslo  be  available  for  nse  this  fall 
when  tbe  mill  is  started  up. 

To  provide  a  home  market  for  the  surplus  grain  of  tbe  reservation,  I  induced  Mr. 
Palmer,  the  trader,  to  bid  for  the  contract  to  furnish  tho  flour  for  tbe  agency  and 
schools  for  the  present  year,  which  contract  he  secured,  and  will  purchase  tbe  wheat 
ftom  Uiose  Indians  who  may  have  it  to  spare.  The  wheat  will  be  ground  at  the 
agency  mill,  Mr.  Palmer  paying  the  usual  price  per  bushel  for  grinding.    This  will 

C.oogic 
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•eenre  *  bett«T  qaality  of  floor  for  lera  mouer  tbao  it  is  possible  to  get  aoder  any  or- 
dinary contract,  as  a  lintclawi  qnallt,?  of  floor  can  be  made  at  oiii  mill  at  a  cost  of 
not  more  than  $2.50  per  btmdred.  Tbere  is  no  good  reason  wby,  in  a  year  or  so,  w* 
cannot  furoinli  the  flour  required  by  the  tiost  commistiary  for  tbe  use  of  troops  at  the 

farriBon.  The  euKiiie  at  the  mill  is  mo  by  a  young  Indian  vbo  lives  close  by,  and 
as  ohartte  of  the  mill  the  year  ronod;  he  bas  worked  In  the  blncksniith's  shop  and 
at  the  uiUl  saning,  niitil  be  has  leamnl  Ibe  buHinens  pretty  thoronghly.  We  bad 
one  Indian  employed  in  the  carpenter  shop  for  some  time,  but  for  lack  of  fanda  could 
not  keep  bim  the  full  year.  We  have  also  had  a  blacksmith's  apprentice  (Indian),  an 
awistant  fanner  (Indian),  aod  a  teamster  and  laborer  (Indian).  Carpenters  are  very 
mnch  needed  to  roof  Indian  houses,  but  there  appears  to  be  no  money  to  pay  them. 

Jn  the  month  of  ,Tnne  I  distrfbnted  10  spans  of  working  mares  and  lU  yoke  of  oxen 
anpplieil  by  the  Department.  Tbe  mares  were  issued  to  tbe  most  deserving  and  who 
were  likely  tn  use  them  to  tbe  Lest  advantage  and  lienelit,  both  to  tbeuiaelves  and 
nelghbora.  The  oxen  were  issued  to  young  men  who  have  been  expecting  cattle  for 
■onie  time,  but  could  not  be  supplied.  Ten  more  yoke  would  about  suppFy  oor  need 
for  oxen,  as  mares  are  more  profitable  and  desirable,  especially  for  issne  to  men  who 
have  from  TiO  t4)  fiO  acres  broken.  The  seasons  are  so  short  (liat  work  must  be  done  in 
a  hurry,  and  cattle  are  too  slow.  Ten  or  fifteen  spans  of  mares  issued  every  year 
would  stiuinlafe  the  Indians  greatly  by  issuing  to  those  who  have  or  may  have  tb* 
largest  nnmber  of  acres  iiudcr  cultivation.    There  are  about  IS  more  farmein  on  the 

firairie  to  whom  mares  sboiild  be  issued  next  season,  aa  their  farms  are  suftlciently 
arga  to  use  horses  to  good  advantage  and  proBt. 


There  are  no  quarters  at  this  agency  fit  for  an  employ^  to  live  in.  All  the  buildings 
need  as  quarters,  shops,  o Sice  and  store  rooms,  except  the  agent's  dwelling  and  a 
small  log-house,  were  put  up  in  Idti?  by  the  military  out  of  logs  as  temporaiv  qnarten 
nntil  the  present  brick  bnildingaat  the  garrison  were  completed.  The  old  log  build- 
ings were  afterwards  turned  over  to  the  Itidiau  Departiuent  for  the  nae  of  the  agency 
and  have  been  roofid  and  patched  up  year  after  year  uutil  they  are  now  in  such  a 
state  of  decay  and  dilapidation  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  them  habitable  or  safe, 
and  some  are  likely  to  tnmble  down  any  time,  especially  the  storehouse,  blacksmith 
and  carpenter  shops,  office,  and  one  set  of  quarters  occupied  by  the  Indian  assialant 
farmer.  Tbe  side  waits  are  liable  to  cave  in  or  out  nt  any  time,  and  some  accident 
may  be  tbe  result.  Many  of  the  logs  are  so  rotten  that  they  can  be  kicked  1o  pieces. 
Plana  and  esttmntes  were  submitted  to  the  Indian  OlBce  last  year  for  ibe  number  and 
description  of  buildlugs  for  employes  and  shops,  and  I  am  now  iufoimed  that  but 
t4,00«  can  be  allowed  during  this  fiscal  year  for  the  conatruction  and  repaini  at  this 
agency.  I  am  making  efl'orts  so  as  to  make  the  money  go  as  for  as  possible,  but  I 
shall  only  bo  able  to  get  one  set  of  quarters,  oMce,  and  probably  the  carpenter's  and 
blacksmith's  shops  built  with  this  small  amount.  I  am  afraid,  howeve-  •>"'  •'  '- 
too  late  now  to  conimence  building,  and  that  we  will  have  to  be  content 
the  material  on  the  spot  to  be  able  to  make  an  early  start  in  the  spring, 

INDIAN  POLICE. 

There  is  notMng  new  to  say  ( 
bas  bven  urged  and  discussed  it  „  ... 

of  the  police  force  would  be  improved  if  the  pay  was  any  object,  but  ^  a  month  is 
Dot  much  of  an  object,  and  to  discharge  a  man  lor  neglect  of  duty  who  only  receives 
this  small  remuneration  for  his  services  would  not  be  much  of  a  puuisbnieut;  how- 
ever, tbe  members  of  this  agency  force  perform  tlieir duties  as  well  as  can  be  expected 
under  tbe  circumstances. 

INDIAN  JUDO  KB. 

These  men  are  of  f^at  assistance  to  the  aeent  in  keeping  the  Indians  nnder  proper 
restraint  and  enforcing  the  laws  published  ny  the  Department  for  tbe  punishment  of 
ofFenses,  for  without  their  assistance  the  facts  in  the  cases  would  never  bo  not  at. 
"It  takes  a  thief  to  cateb  a  ibtef,"and  it  requires  an  Indian  lawyertoslft  an  Indian's 
atatenieiit  and  tbe  evidence  of  Indian  witnesaeH.  Crimes  and  much  petty  trouble  are 
prevented  becansu  tbe  I  udi  ana  know  that  the  true  facts  in  the  case  will  be  understood 
and  learned  by  tbe  Indian  judges,  whereas  a  white  man  could  be  fooled,  as  they  ex- 
press it.  Tbe  syslem  also  relieves  the  agent  of  much  disagreeable  work  and  odium  in 
connection  wilb  the  duty  of  imposing  fines  or  imprisonment  upon  offenders. 

1  have  divided  the  reservallon  into  three  school  districts,  and  the  judge  residing  ia 
•nch  district  is  responsible  for  tbe  attendance  at  school  of  tbe  children  in  that  distriot. 
If  these  men  were  under  pay  the  task  of  keeping  children  at  school  would  be  a  lea* 
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•rdiiOQ*  ODe.  DnrlDg  tbe  fear  tbe  JaflKea  have  tried  fortj-two  cases,  and  passed  sen- 
tence of  Imprisonnieut  or  fine  upOD  thirty- foar  offenders;  none  of  the  cases  were  nf  & 
serious  natnre,  bnt  principally  arising  from  disputed  claim  bonndsriesand  woodlands, 
damages  by  cattle  to  crops,  illicit  cunrtship,  and  other  minor  offenses. 


The  morals  of  the  people  am  fast  improving  nnder  the  teaching  and  example  of  onr 
misaionariBB  and  histers.     Rev.  Jerome  Hnnt,  of  the  Order  of  St.  Benedict,  is  an  elo- 

Jnent  preacher  in  the  Sioux  laDgnui^e,  and  under  his  management  a  society  of  St. 
oseph  has  been  organized  ;  tbe  members  providi'd  themselvcH  with  scarfs,  which  they 
wear  when,  on  tbeir  monthly  meetings,  tbt'y  proceed  to  the  church  in  a  body  to  re- 
ceive boly  communion.  Mrs,  Cramsie  purchased  material  and  made  a  banner  for  the 
society,  to  be  ased  on  these  occasions,  on  which  is  inscribed  in  the  Dakota  language 
"  St.  Joseph's  Wica  Okoda  ku  ci  ye."  On  these  monthly  meetings  it  is  tmly  an  edi- 
fying and  encouraging  sight  to  see  men,  yoang  nnd  old,  who  have  promised  to  dis- 
eard  and  abandon  all  Indian  babits  and  customs,  banded  together  with  the  avowed 
purpose  of  mutual  help  and  biotberly  love,  and,  under  tbe  banner  of  the  cross,  strug- 
gling to  eleva(«  themselves  and  people  to  a  higher  and  Christian  civilisation.  It  is 
said  oy  one  of  tbe  heathen  philosophers  that  the  gods  can  see  no  sight  so  sublime  ae 
a  poor  man  struggling  with  adversity,  and  may  we  not  hope  that  the  Ood  of  Love 
wul  smile  in  approval  and  bless  and  strengthen  them  in  their  good  purpose  and  workt 


Tbe  following  is  the  report  of  the  misaionary  in  charge: 

f  Charity,  or 
the  IndliDi. 


in  rcaerrallDD  b«lnnf>  to  Ibe  CatboUc  ebnreh.    The  miH 
-    ■  ■    ■     8l»t*r«ofChBrltv.orGr»yNonsolM. 


Doarlea  have  b«eD  flnccFittftil  Id  tmlj  chrlBtlimlElDK  the  IndfaDS.  it ,-  ,_ 

ID  thii  (Reiic?.    Tlie  tribe  of  ^Blaui  UvIdk  hsie,  bavlo^  foniierlf  beeo  addlcUd  lo  Idol- 

tbe;d!d 


a  great  eileot  nn  thin  aRnic?.  Tlie  tribe  of  Blaui  Uvlojj  hsie.  bavlos  ronnerlT  been 
atroui  'wonthlp,  Bapergtitlon.  and  fkbtaatid  danclne,  have  ^tittrelv  f  WrTi  up  tbcwe  a' 
UoeH,  They  now  adhare  to  the  piactlcea  of  the  ChHatian  rellglDD  i^th  gnaler  Umaol 
tn  tbdr  former  mode  of  worablp. 

Potjeam;  la  doDB  Rwaj'  wjtb ;  nairlagea  are  aalemniiHl  in  the  preaence  of  the  whole  esiiinentlon. 
Stnoe  July,  1§S3,  the  marriage  ceremonfiB  of  the  church  have  been  performed  over  23oonplea;  in  ths 

being  oaed  tovards  lla  ererliDii  and  famlahltig.  The  yannK  uen,  and  Bome  of  tbe  old,  hare  Ibnned 
themBFlvBS  Inio  a  aoclel;,  Che  aim  of  which  Is  lo  ahow  b;  eiampla  and  eood  conduct  that  Ihey  lead  a 
«od.  Chrlatlan  life,  to  go  around  and  Inelruct  the  iKnoraut.  to  visit  i.uif  help  the  BiFk.  and  I^m  the 

•ooietTlealBO  taaUnd  united  Li  UTerlhrowing  all  the  old  Indian  pmctlcee  and  rooting  ontthelaat 
remoantB  of  tba  traditlona  of  their  forefBthen. 

The  Sundkye  are  kept  hereaa  the  Lord's  day  ehould  be  kept.  Even  during  theeevere  wiDlcr  montha 
Uie  native  worihlpora  oome  In  from  a  dialance  of  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  in  conTeyanoea.  maov  be- 
hig  the  slow  oi  train.  No  profane  UmmsKe  la  brarcl,  no  Fomlties  >eem  to  exist,  limnkesneBS  is  some. 
thlDgUiBtla  not  beard  of  faers.  All  live  in  mutual  hannony,  and  show  tbe  benelleial  Frnltaof  a  Rood, 
Cbrbtjaiilii'' 


BUR  VET  OV  THE 


SCHOOL   BUILDINGS. 

The  necessity  for  a  new  building  U 
been  so  often  nrged  and  brought  to  tue  m 
Bthers  in  special  reports  that  nothing  new  ci 

B0T8'  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

FoUowtng  is  the  report  of  Rev.  Jerome  Hunt,  principal  teacher  of  this  sehool : 
On  Septembsr  t,  1BB3,  oar  sohool  oammenced  with  14  srholan,  bat  daring  the  month  11  boys  i 


achool  to  mv  aohoot.    The  farm  attached  to  our  school  coDdgtt  ot  10  sore*  wbloh  In  worked  by  boys 
BDder  the  cQreotlon  of  the  IndBatrlal  leaiher,  wbo  inetrncla  and  eiplaini  tbe  difltosnt  manner*  of 
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pUutiDg  and  tendlnf  iDch  THrictlHofTe^tAblflfl  md  jcrun  M  Ifl  oiiuUy  TslMd  «i  *bnn  orfBrdealM 
tiJlieoiiDliy.  SafficlsntTcietablHaf  g<wdqa>IU)'liKTelwennilgBdft>TUieiiMofttaBKihlloldarinj[thi 
comlnjtwlDtsri  the  timoaDt  and  klutl  of  AMh  vulnty  iflll  b«  Cannil  in  Ihe  uxnuuuayuu  tUUt^ol 
report.  Durtn^  tho  tumitbA  when  fins  work  U  In  profraifl  tli«  papEU  are  nrlncfpul;  enplojed  In  the 
fleldi  and  gardena,  three  boar*  m  day  being  deTotad  to  atndf.  In  the  winter  all  hour*  m  Ipeot  la 
the  achooI'TDom  (except  by  IhaM  wboae  turn  it  ia  to  do  oot-dDor  work),  and  the  ctuiIdc  doivled  t« 
ezerolMa  Id  Tooal  ana  Inatrnniecial  innilc  and  r»cltatioiu.  Xaarl;  all  hare  made  gpoa  pmgieM  ta 
leaniuK  to  nad  and  wrile  Eneliab,  It  bt-lng  the  on)y  lanEoage  taught  or  allowpd  in  the  acbool.  Na 
qneationa  are  anawered  or  prlvTleftea  allowed  to  any  acbolir  uDleu  KngUab  la  sard  Id  maklnc  tbe  r>- 

Jneal.  All  the  pa plla  take  regular  tanidD  Mt«udliig  theatook,  cutting  and  IianUsgwood  Nad  water 
>r  both  acbooU.  and  If  better  achool  aMannnodallonB  were  hod  there  la  no  reaaan  that  the  Indiaa 
joatha  attendlDR  tbla  aebool,  Bbonld  not.  In  a  few  jnn,  bure  learned  the  Engtlab  launnage,  and  ba 
aa  Indnstrlana  and  regular  In  their  bablu  h  white  children  of  the  wune  agog  lu  aimllar  InaUtuttoaa. 

IMDU8TIUA1.  BOARDING-SCHOOL  FOR  BOTH   sax  KB. 

Tbls  school  is  for  cbildreu  of  both  sexes,  vii,  Rirls  of  all  school-goinff  ages,  u)d 
bo; s  who  are  vet  too  younf;  to  be  sent  to  Ebe  boys'  sobool.  It  is  nnder  the  lOAoaKe- 
meot  of  the  Sisterhood  of  tbe  Order  of  Qrey  Nuns  of  MontreAl.  The  report  of  tb« 
priDcipsl  of  the  sobool  is  herewith  inclosed. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  Indians  »io  beginning  to  see  and  understand  the  aecessity  for,  and  independ' 
enee  accraing  to,  themselves  by  labor,  and  are  doing  all  in  their  power,  as  far  ss  ihey 
know  and  understand,  to  better  their  coudition,  and  if  th^  are  not  sncoeHSftil  it  is 
thcougb  ignorance  and  not  for  want  of  tbe  disposition.  They  are  now  in  the  most 
critical  period  of  tbeir  existence,  being  thrown  upon  their  own  resources  and  indus- 
try to  t;s'''  s  livelihood.  That  they  do  double  the  amount  of  work  necessary  to  ac- 
Qomplish  this  end,  is  a  fact,  but  owiug  to  their  ignorance  and  ineiperience  in  many 
Important  details  of  farming,  and  in  which,  with  tbe  limited  uumLKir  of  white  em- 
ploy^ (farmers),  it  has  been  iniponsible  to  give  them  the  proper  and  necessary  inatma* 
tlons,  a  good  deal  of  their  labor  is  thrown  away. 

There  should  be  allowed  a  good,  practical,  experienced  white  farmer  to  every  25  In- 
diaD  farmers  at  least.  If  this  could  be  done  a  reservation  coald  be  condaoted  as  an 
extensive  Qovernment  farm,  using  tbe  superabundance  of  Indian  muscle  intelligently 
and  with  as  good  results  aa  the  other  extensive  and  bonanza  wheat  and  stock  farms 
of  Dakota.  1  wonder  if  Mr.  Ualrymple,  or  other  m  an  agerv  of  large  farms  in  Dakota, 
having  a  thousand  people  to  clothe  and  feed,  would  seod  them  int«  his  nelds  withoat 
first  assuring  himself  that  there  were  good  and  competent  men  to  see  that  the  work 
was  done  and  done  property.  Not  nntil  an  agent  can  nse  his  own  Judgment  and 
have  a  voice  in  selecting  the  number  and  description  of  eiuploy^s  required  at  bis 
agency,  which  he  alone  knows  are  most  needed  and  usefnl,  will  the  advancement  of 


will  exist  for  a  time  in  extreme  poverty,  with  all  its  entailing  vices,  especially  a 

are  now  surrounded  by  settlements  and  the  interconrse  with  whites  will  daily  in- 
orease,  aud  experience  has  proven  that  Indian  morals  and  character  are  not  always 
elevated  by  the  association. 

Profitable  employment  on  tbe  reservation  farms  will  keep  the  Indians  at  home,  and 
instead  of  idleness,  the  mother  of  sin  and  crime,  indnsl^,  prospeiitv,  content  and 
virtue  will  be  tbe  result.  It  is  often  said  repruacbfolly  that  au  Indian  is  laty  and 
improvident,  and  it  is  so  from  a  white  man's  standpoint.  Our  civilisation,  with  it« 
innumerable  brsnehes  of  industries  and  houors,  stimulates  a  white  man  and  create* 
an  ambition  which  is  natural  and  inbred  by  bis  education  and  inheritance.  Hnndroda 
of  vears  have  elapsed  in  making  this  progress,  step  by  step,  and  the  same  yeats  have 
rolled  by  and  made  the  Indian,  under  different  circumstances  and  snrronndings,  of 
necessity  appear  improvident.  The  actnal  causes  that  have  produced  the  improvi- 
dent Indiaa  nave  ceased  to  exist,  and  circumstances  reader  it  necessary  that  the  In- 
dian, in  order  to  live,  shall  adopt  the  habits  aud  customs  of  civilized  man.  At  be«t 
civilization  will  be  alow  and  success  will  depend  ultimately  upon  the  amount  of  in- 
struction imparted  in  the  schools  and  on  the  farm. 

TUETLK  MOUNTAIN. 

The  Turtle  Monntain  Beeervation  consists  of  two  townsbipa  which  form  the  south- 
eastern  portion  of  the  mountain,  and  contain  snfficient  arable  land  and  also  eufflcient 
timber  for  the  use  of  tbe  Indians  and  mixed-bloods.  Thirty-one  families  of  renegade 
Chippewa  Indians  are  located  on  the  reservation  and  vicinity ;  they  are  fhnntfae  res- 
ervations In  Minnesota  and  Dakota.  There  are  also  about  1,200  mixed-bloods  so 
located  who  claim  and  imagine  the  Qovernment  should  feed,  clothe,  and  supply  kU 
tbeir  wants.  Ten  thousand  dollars  have  been  expended  during  tbe  post  year  for  th« 
'  eneflt  of  Ibese  ludians  and  half-breeds,  in  provisions  and  agricultnral  implements. 
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including  20  yoke  of  work-osen.  A  worebonae,  ^t  a  cost  of  $400,  bne  been  ereot«d, 
and  s  farmer'a  Hervioes  enganed  for  a  year  t«  Instruct  tbein  in  farmiog  and  care  for 
the  proviaioDH  and  Oovemment  property  on  tlie  reserTation. 

If  poverty  and  ignorance  in  an  abject  form  ia  to  be  found  in  tbia  world,  I  know  of 
no  better  place  to  aeek  it  than  amon);  the  halfbreeda  of  Turtle  HonotaiD.  With  but 
few  exceptiona  the  half-bteeda  have  Uve<l  on  tbe  baS'alo  all  tbeii  iiree,  sod  dow  that 
their  meana  of  aubaiatence  have  all  disappeared,]  caunol  tell  bow  they  ai-e  to  make  a 
living  withont  having  oaxistance  iu  the  beginninK.  Fifty  thonsand  doliara'  worth  of 
■lock  and  farming  implenienta  wonld  bardly  aapply  their  wants,  and  without  it  the}> 
rill  starve  or  be  compelled  to  a tenl.    Unteas  gfneroiis  aid  and   inatrnctiou  i   ~   '" 


niahed  tbeae  people,  tbe  near  future  will  aee  ourjatlsandpenitentiaiies  tilled  to  over- 
flowing with  tbeir  prolific  riain  g  generation. 

Mixed  aa  the  half-breeda  and  Indians  are  on  the  eame  reservation  and  locality,  I 


Srocure  it  from  the  half-breed,  and  the  offlclala  of  the  Government  will  be  amart  in- 
eed  if  they  find  out 'how  the  Indian  obtains  it  or  who  fumishea  it.  Aa  tbe  matter 
now  atanda.I  can  see  do  other  aolution  of  the  complicated  troubles  than  by  placing 
the  Indiana  on  the  reservatioua  where  they  belong,  in  Hiuoeaota,  and  isaning  the 
necesaary  animala  and  imptementa  to  tbe  half-brredH  to  enable  them  to  make  their 
own  living,  and  throw  open  the  reservation  to  aettlenient;  they  must  tbeu  take  their 
ehancea  with  the  white  man  and  his  laws  by  "  boeing  tbeir  own  row,"  every  man 
fbr  faimaelf. 

Father  Halo,  a  miaalonary  priest,  has  labored  hard  under  great  privationaand  want 
to  procure  assistance  for  these  people.  During  tbe  last  year  he  baa  conducted  a  day 
school,  nnder  contract  with  tbe  Department,  bnt  what  arrangements  have  been  mada 
for  schools  there  this  aeaaon  I  have  not  been  officially  iuformed.  I  understand,  how- 
ever, that  a  contract  has  been  let  fora  boarding-sobool,  and  four  Sisters  of  Mercy  tiam 
Bocheater,  N.  Y,,  engaged  to  take  charge  and  teach. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  air,  very  respectfblly,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  W.  CRAM8IE, 

United  Slatet  Indian  Agrnl. 
The  COMHiaSlONBR  OF  iNDtAM  AFFAIRH. 


Unitkb  States  Indian  Skrvicb, 
Fori  Btrtkeld  Agencg,  Dakola,  Aug>iti  5,  1884. 

SiK :  In  complianoe  with  iustrnctioua  contained  in  tetter  from  the  honorable  Com- 
miasioner,  uuder  date  of  July  I,  1384,  I  bave  the  honor  to  aubmlt  thia  my  acnnal re- 
port in  reference  to  the  affairs  pertainiug  to  thisagencv.  From  tbe  fact  of  my  assnm- 
iDg  charge  of  the  affairs  of  this  agency  on  May  1  last,  I  do  not  consider  that  my  short 
experience  warrants  my  giving  an  extended  recapitulation  of  the  year's  work,  but 
will  endeavor  to  note  that  which  has  come  under  my  immediate  notice  for  the  qhort 
time  I  have  been  here. 

This  reservation  was  aet  apart  by  an  Exeoutlve  order  as  thehomeof  the  Arickarees, 
Gros  Ventres,  and  Mandan  Indiana.  It  ia  handsomely  aitnated,  with  the  Miasonri 
Siver  almost  equally  dividing  it,  and  is  oouipoaed  of  some  of  the  most  productive 
lajid  in  Dakota.  Thia  area  compriaee  both  hills  and  prairie  land,  which  renders  it 
particularly  adaptable  for  stock-raising  and  farming  pursuits  in  general. 

There  are  now  1,3U2  Indians  on  the  agency  records,  regularly  drawing  weekly  ra- 
tions aa  follows: 

Arickareea 544 

Groe  Ventroa 347 

Hatdjns 311 

Total I.a02 

In  addition  to  this  number,  I  am  informed  that  there  are  some  200  Oros  Ventres 
and  Mandan  Indiana  belonging  to  tbia  agency  at  Fort  Buford,  distant  120  miles  west 
from  here,  to  wbioh  place  tney  seceded  owing  to  some  difficnity  regarding  cbieftain- 
ahip.  I  am  told,  also,  that  they  are  deairons  of  returning  and  resumtug  tbe  same  rela- 
tions as  before. 

The  Indians  this  year  have  had  several  councils  rejoicing  over  the  plenteous  crops, 
which  is  due  to  copious  rains  which  have  fallen  since  planting  season,  an  increaae 
over  last  year  of  4.!U  inches,  and  which  has  given  them  crops  never  before  experienced 
on  this  reservation.  The  total  namber  of  acres  actnally  under  culiivation,  will,  I 
think  (if  actually  surveyed),  reach  900.     During  this  season  95  Indians  have  sown 
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irlieaF,  and  66  have  bowd  oats,  showiog  aa  iucreaaed  deeire  over  last  yeai  on  their 
part  to  b«  indopendeat  aud  poasess  grata  for  themselYea.  They  have  sowd  some 
400  aotM  uf  nbuat,  150  acres  of  oati,  ;)00  acres  of  corn  and  potatoes,  25  acrea  of 
beans,  which,  estimated,  will  vield  Home  8,000  bnahela  of  wheats  6,000  buehela  oats, 
7,500  bushels  potatoes,  6,260  buehela  oorn,  and  371)  bushels  beans.  From  report* 
brought  tci  ua  by  visitors  to,  and  passers  through,  the  reservation,  we  have  reason  to 
be  pleased  aud  encDDraeed,  for  it  is  their  universal  expression  that  our  crops  are  the 
finest  thej  have  seeu.  The  fact  of  this  jear  of  abundant  crops  has  awakened  a  desire 
in  the  minds  of  many  of  ihose  who  have  thus  far  sboTn  no  evidence  of  work,  andthej 


e  applying  for  allotmeots,  that  they  too  may  reap  the  fruits  of  labor. 
Of  the  three  tribes  here,  the  Ariokaiees  I  consider  the  most  progresstv 
I  have  seen,  and  seem  to  have  a  clear  idea  of  what  the  future  win  be  for  those  n 


pnrsDe  an  industrious  course,  and,  taking  them  as  a  tribe,  they  are  much  more  indus- 
trious than  the  others,  and  more  falthnil  to  their  work.  This  fact  produces  more 
or  less  of  a  strife  between  the  tribes,  and  the  indnstrious  dispositiou  on  the  part  of 
the  B«ea  has  b«eD  very  beneficial  in  bringing  the  ethers  to  see  resnlto  and  benefits  of 

White  It  is  a  fact  that  there  ace  man;  young  Qios  Ventres  roaming  about  the  camp 
eoatumed  in  the  original  ludiau  style,  yet  I  thiuk  I  can  see  a  healthy  growing  dispo- 
sition to  become,  as  they  say,  *'  white  men,"  aozious  to  learn  and  assume  their  ways- 
Were  it  not  for  constant  fear  of  the  Causdiau  Chippewas,  who  have  avowed  them- 
selves th^ir  deadly  enemies,  and  who  frequently  make  raids  upon  them,  stealioK  their 
ponies,  and  otherwise  plunderiug  them  in  a  wholesale  mauuer,  they  would  feel  much 
more  inclined  to  break  away  from  their  close  tribal  relations  and  take  land  in  sever- 
alty, aud  become  independent  farmers,  but  they  still  cling  to  the  Instructions  of  their 
ancestors,  and  are  hnddled  together  at  the  village,  feeling  safe  and  protect«d.  No- 
ticing this  development,  we  have  broken  200  acres  of  prairie  land,  which  will  be 
Allotted  to  them  in5-Bcre  iots,  next  spring,  which  will  add  forty  farmers  to  our  list. 

During  the  month  of  June  we  sawed  for  Indian  use  and  repairs  18,041  feet  oottoB- 
wood  lumber,  and  ground  31,020  pounds  wheat  flour  from  agency  graiD,  *nd  20,871 
pounds  flour  ruised  by  Indians. 

The  boarding-school  connected  with  this  agency  was  opened  for  tbe  reception  of 
pnpils  December  17  last  with  M  names  on  the  rolls,  preparations  having  been  made 
for  48.  Oil  July  I  we  reported  52  pupils,  being  an  excess  of  4  of  tbe  original  prepa- 
rations, and  has  made  the  quarters  rather  crowded.  We  are  hoping,  however,  every 
day  to  be  authorized  to  so  enlarge  our  school  building  as  to  accoiumodate  150 ;  in 
this  event  I  apprehend  no  trouble  in  filling  the  full  complement  before  another  year. 

The  boys  at  the  school  are  iustructed  in  farming  in  all  its  branches,  as  well  as  the 
use  of  carpeuter's  tools.  The  girls  are  taught  cooking,  sewing,  and  household  duties 
in  general,  aad  during  the  short  time  they  have  been  under  instructions  show  signs 
of  marked  progress,  .  Besidestbeseofonrown  school,  wehavetwoatHamptonNormal 
Institute  and  three  at  the  mission  school  at  Sautee,  Nebr. 

The  missionary  work  here  seems  progressive.  Kev.  C.  L,  Hall,  resident  missionary, 
seems  indefatigable  in  bis  efibrts,  and  I  should  think  much  good  must  be  the  result 
of  his  labors.  The  average  attendance  ct  chapel  each  Sabbath  I  am  told  is  53.  The 
audience  is  composed  ot  a  few  whites.  The  exercises  are  in  both  the  Indian  and 
Engflsh  language. 

I  hope  at  tbe  time  for  submitting  my  next  annual  report  to  be  better  enabled  to 
give  a  more  concise  and  intelligent  idea  of  the  affairs  under  m;  charge. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

ABRAM  J.  ailTORD, 

Unittd  SUtItt  hdiart  Agtni. 

The  CoHMisaiONBR  of  Indian  AFraiRS. 


Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  sixth  annual  report  as  agent  for  tbe  Indians 
•f  Pine  Ridge  AgHnoy,  Dakota. 

There  has  been  an  average  of  8,300  Indians  present  and  carried  on  tbe  rolls  of  the 
agency  during  the  past  twelve  months,  of  which  7,800  were  of  the  Ogalalla  and 
mixed  Sioux  bands,  and  500  of  the  Northern  Cheyennes,  these  latter  Indians  having 
been  increased  in  numbers  by  the  arrival,  in  September,  1883,  of  about  :i60  men,  wo- 
men, and  children  from  the  Cheyenne  aud  Arapaho  Agency  in  the  Indian  Territory, 
wbich  was  the  last  remnant  of  the  Northern  Cbey en nes— about  1,000  in  number — 
originally  transferred  to  the  Indian  Territory  Ttom  Northern  Nebraska,  after  their 
•sptnre  in  t'     "  ■.-■■ 


•sptnre  in  tbe  Sitting  Bnit  campaign  in  1876-77. 
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Tlirae  Iiiilians  remain  iu  the  iioD-progrriwlve  condition  peculiar  to  tbein  for  Mveral 
jean  past.  Tlitiy  Ati  not  builil  ov  live  lu  honsea,  furui,  or  Heliil  tboir  children  to  school, 
vonalderiiiK  tlieinHelves  in  their  abori)iiLial  egotism  superior  to  the  white  man  who 
norks  for  a  living.  I  have  been  associated  with  them  more  or  less  for  the  past  eight 
jeara,  and  can  obsprve  no  chuntse  In  tbem  since  they  siirreudered  from  the  war-path 
iu  l-AT.  DiiTiug  tlie  few  years  they  livtd  with  their  soiitheru  brethren  iti  the  Indian 
Territory  they  were  a  positive  detriment  to  the  latter,  and  now  transferred  north, 
with  thn  hope  that  they  might  settle  down  andchan^  their  ways,  they  prove  just  aa 
much  uf  a  detriment  to  the  Sioux  of  Piue  Kitlge,  or  the  seltlera  of  Montana,  killinK 
cattle  when  game  is  scarce,  setting  lire  lo  the  prairie  for  amusement  or  mischief,  and 
showing  an  utt«r  disregard  tor  past  promises  of  effort  on  their  part  to  improve  their 
condition.  As  a  floatiuK  pipnlatiou  they  are  here  to-day  and  oBfor  the  YellowBtoue 
region  in  Montana  to-morrow,  where,  after  awhile,  tiring  of  the  precarious  living  to 
be  picked  up  huntiu)(  or  stealing  cattle,  they  retnrn  fora  time  to  ttieir  Great  Father's 
store-honses  at  tbe  agency.  Thus  tbiiy  will  continue  until  a  forcible  expulsion  &om 
Montana  no  longer  affords  them  asylum  there,  and  a  cnrtailment  of  rations  on  the 
part  of  theOovernment  may  by  Htrm  necessity  force  tbem  to  perform  Bome  labor  for 
their  aubsistence ;  for,  reason  and  theorize  as  we  may,  the  average  Indian  requires 
a  more  solid  argument  than  mere  tulk  and  advice  to  uiake  bim  realize  the  necessity 
uf  working  for  a  living.  To  the  above  there  are,  of  course,  a  few  exceptions,  and 
they  are  entirely  among  tbe  younger  men., 

THE  SIOUX. 

Iu  marked  contrast  to  tbe  CbeyenQes,  tbe  Sioui  have  progressed  iu  a  ratio  com- 
paring favorably  with  that  of  the  immediately  preceding  years,  rapidly  abaudoniug 
the  congregAted  manner  of  building  their  houses  iu  villages,  and  scattering  tbe  name 
np  aod  iluWD  ou  the  arable  lands  in  tbe  creek  bottoms,  so  that  tbey  now  occupy  about 
100  niilfs  of  creek  bottoms.  They  have  a1^  made  great  progrpss  in  Hlianduning  many 
of  their  old  cnstotua,  noticeably  that  of    • 

THE  SUN  DAKCB, 

which  for  tbe  fintt  time  in  the  history  of  the  Ogalalls  Uioux  and  Northern  Cheyennea 
was  not  held.  The  abandonment  of  snob  a  barbarous  and  demoralizing  curemony, 
aotagouiatic  to  civilisation  and  progress,  as  it  ha*  been  proved,  is  a  bright  and  prom- 
ising event  iu  tbe  tribe's  struRgle  toward  advancement  )□  the  white  man's  ways,  and 
for  this  credit  and  thanks  arc  due  Ibe  younger  element  among  the  tribe,  having 
cDcoontered  in  so  doing  tbe  opposition  of  tbe  old  and  non-progreseive  Indtasa.  It  ifl 
to  be  hoped  that  a  Arm  stand  on  the  part  of  the  OoTeratnent  m  the  future  will  pre- 
vent the  reappearance  of  the  sun  dance. 


Thu<  important  indinttry  has  kept  pace  with  other  improvements,  and  bavipgloDilt 
lOOnenr  hoasee  in  181JI^-'S3,  tbe  Indians  have  built  a  corresponding  number  in  1883-'84, 
and  Ihey  now  occupy  over  700  comfortable  and  eubstantial  log  buildings,  and  in  ad- 
dition to  this  many  of  tbe  Indians  have  torn  down,  rebuilt,  and  enlarged  the  bonsea 
which  were  the  first  eff>>rta  of  constracliog  white  men's  habitations^  also,  in  many  In- 
alanoea,  adding  comfortable  stables  «nd  outbuildings,  and  allof  thts  by  tfaeli  own  in- 
dJTidnal  labor. 


S'-ock-raising  has  succeeded  as  well  ae  conld  be  expected,  many  of  the  better  cIim 
of  Indians  now  owning  respectable  sized  berda,  breakiDg  in  steera  for  work  purposes, 
and  occasionally  selling  tbe  increase  to  neighboring  settlers,  when  in  the  opinion  of 
(he  agent  the  same  is  advisable. 

There  have  been  a  few  instances  where  evil-disposed  ludiaas  bave,  out  of  spite  or 
revenge,  maimed  or  killed  tbeir  neighbors'  cattle,  hat  a  prompt  incarceration  in  the 
agency  gnard-honse  at  bard  labor  is  rapidly  teaching  toem  a  respect  for  other  peo- 

Sle's  property.  On  tbe  annual  "  round  up,"  or  gathenng  of  cattle,  tbe  Pine  Sidge  Id- 
lau  now  works  in  company  with  the  atnckmeu  of  Nebraska  and  the  Black  Hilla, 
Minting  each  other  in  gathering  and  retaroing  tbeir  strays,  so  that  where  a  few 
years  ago  each  part;  preyed  on  the  otbera'  horses  and  cattle,  now  the'  most  auiloabte 
feeling  prevBlls,  and  the  Indian  is  welcome  in  the  settler's  bouse,  while  the  settler  is 
welcomed  when  visiting  the  reservation  on  business  or  pleasure.  As  the  fntlire  of 
6088  VOL  a 6 
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tim  Indian  nill  be  liin  groiliial  adoption  nf  the  whit-H  man's  'xay'g  and  slworplion  InM 
the  seDeral  inixwl  ]inpulutiou  nf  tlio  couutrj,  tboir  friendly  and  unighliorl.T  interoonru 
ahouiit  be  eDcunragpiI. 

ACiRICn.TCItK. 

The  IniliatiH'  att-uiupta  at  faniiiiiK  have  HuooeiMlml  bett«r  tbo  past  vear  than  ever 
before,  there  having  Iwou  donblo  tne  acreacu  uuiler  cultivation,  »aa  the  retDm  in 
produce  of  all  kiudit  has  been  ituuli  as  tii  eucoura^e  the  bone  that  iu  the  future,  under, 
more  systematic  and  eolarKed  Efforts,  this  may  prove  a  valuable  and  bountiful  agri- 
eulturul  reK'o"'  '>'''  ''"'  Sioux  in  farmiuijc  aud  stock -raining  nttaiu  u  Huci:easlul  tvHult 
ill  bin  efforiH  at  self-support. 

DISTRICTINa   1 


The  r^cAiit  lilieralit  j  of  the  Guvemnient  in  anpointinK  three  spei'inl  fanncni  fnr  this 
ai^ncy  will  enable  me  to  adopt  a  scheme  which  I  have  Iodk  deainid,  that  of  dividing 
the  reservation  into  districts,  nnder  individual  fanucra,  ■vho  will  act  praotically  as 
BnbaKenta  in  superiu tending  fwming,  Htouk-Taisinc,  and  ull  improvemeuis  in  iheir 
iie|>arute  districts. 

Consultation  of  the  accompany]  □){  map  wiilshow  the  reservation  to  be  nf  a  imtnre 
and  ahape  very  favorable  for  such  arrangement,  tlie  settlwl  portion  for  40  miles  to 
the  northeast  being  equallf  and  naturally  divided  up  by  the  four  streams  travei-Hing- 
the  region  in  a  north  westerly  direction  and  running  parallel  to  each  other,  thus  runn- 
ing the  four  districts  of  White  Clay  Creek,  Wounded  Knee  Creek,  Porcupine  Ci«ek, 
and  Hediciue  Root  Cret^k,  with  a  population  of  aliont  '2,(100  Indians  in  each,  aud  with 
two  day-Bchoots  in  the  White  Clay,  two  in  the  Wounded  Kuce,  one  in  the  Porcupine, 
and  one  in  the  Medicine  Root  district.  The  farmers  residing  on  and  supervising  the 
work  in  their  resi^ctive  imrtinns  should  work  great  improvement  as  oouiparrd  with 
the  past,  where  the  Indians,  thrnngh  Ui'k  of  proper  instruction,  had,  to  ,i  gnmt  ex- 
tent, to  work  nut  Iheir  mvn  salvation. 

fRKiaHTiNi:). 

This  industry,  an  coudncli^  by  the  Indians,  has  been  eijually  sncrei-afnl  as  com' 
pared  with  the  past,  there  having  been  over  .'>00  wagons  employed  iu  fretghtiuK  from 
the  railroad  terminus  at  Valentine, Nelir.,  from  which  point  they  transported  about 
3,000,000  pounds  of  Government  and  traders'  freight,  earning  in  cash  about  t4U,000  ; 
aud,  iu  addition  to  the  above,  our  Indians  have  tried  the  experiment  of 

VHKIQIITING    WHITK  MKK'e   HUITIJEt) 

to  Cnster  and  other  towns  in  the  BInck  Hills,  a  distance  nf  200  mites  from  Valentini, 
Nebr.,  and  have  succeeded  in  hauling  alioiit  1(K),000  pounds  tbrongh,  for  whiob  they 
were  paid  ii  per  hundred,  and  are  new  9h  roKr«  to  Valentine  for  a  like  amount,  with 
the  promise  of  more  in  the  future.  It  ie  gratifying  to  know  that  t4iese  very  Indians, 
who  but  a  few  years  ago  desolated  the  homes  of  the  Black  Hills  settler,  killing  their 
women  aud  cbihlren,  are  now  trusted  in  hauling  in  theit  own  wagons  valuable  sup- 
plies for  these  same  settlers,  with  aniuials  thnt  In  former  times  were  war  ponira  and 
are  now  broken  In  as  draft -horses. 

As  an  instance  nf  the  working  ability  and  celerity  of  these  Indians  as  teDimttera,  I 
will  statethaton  Thursday  morning  two  weeksago  Heft  theagency  with  twenty-fiv* 
mounted  |iolioe^  a  pioneer  party  and  100  Indian  freight  wagons,  to  open  up  a  new 
anddiitict  road.to  EapidCity,  in  the  Black  Hills,  about  100  miles  distant,  which  town 
has  lately  been  selected  as  a  dour-delivery  point  under  (he  new  contract.  Striking 
an  old  Indian  trial,  the  Indians,  by  the  use  of  pick  and  shovels,  made  a  good  road, 
reaching  Rapid  City  on  Siitnrday  evening,  We  rested  over  Sunday,  loaded  up  215,000 
pounds  of  flour  on  Monday,  and  leavins  Rapid  City  Tuesday  afternoon,  arrived  with 
the  loaded  train  of  100  wagons  back  at  the  agency  Friday  uiorning.  I  i|neetion  whether 
white  men  could  do  better. 


The  aubsistence  supplies  have  heeu  escellent  and  compare  favorably  with  tboae 
■sed  in  the  Army,  and  the  prices  paid  have  been  low  compared  with  market  qnota- 
Tbe  clothing  and  misoellaneons  supplies  have  been  good  considering  the  low 


«  paid.  Under  the  eontroct  system  a  cheap  price  purchases  a  cheap  arUcle. 
Patriotism  ana  "the  love  of  the  p<H>r  heathen  "  will  not  induce  the  contractor  to 
Amtiab  a  better  article  than  tlie  market  can  afford  for  the  price. 

C.ooylc 
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CltURl'S   AXD  MISSIOMAKT. 

Tlie  E|>iwopiil  Chiirrh.  under  the  anpervisiou  of  its  able  aud  expenenc^d  biahop, 
the  Right  Rev.  Widiain  H.  Hare,  and  the  Immediate  niana);ement  of  the  Rev,  John 
Rohinaan,  has  mode  si|<-b  prngm-a  aod  so  increased  itfl  couverta  that  UQ  immediate 
cDlarKeiuent  of  the  cliurcb  edilice  has  become  iuiperative  and  will  auon  be  carried  oat. 
The  OgalsDiui,  in  their  rapidly -changing  comlitiou,  probably  preaent  to-da^  ntteofthe 
moat  prouiiaing  Aelds  for  minHiuuar.v  labor  tu  be  foniiil  anywhere,  but  the  clifQcultyof 
wearing  not  only  the  rvqiiisite  faudn,  bat  people  adapted  fur  the  work,  forma  a  great 
drawback.  It  is  nut  every  Cbriitinn  who  ioiaginea  he  hears  a  eall  to  fra  and  teach 
and  C'hrintianize  the  atiortgtnes  that  will  make  sncceiis  of  the  uiidertakiag. 

KDUCA110N, 

During  the  |ia»t  year  live  itay-Hcbuolg  have  been  kept  Ju  active  operutiou.  The 
tilth  one,  located  at  the  uifeucy,  having  been  discontinued  ou  the  u|)eulnx  of  the 
buardi UK- school,  but  a«  thv  necessity  for  increased  school  facilities  imuieiliateTy  at  the 
agency  m  |{n>at,  the  day-school  will  he  reopened.  The  Sve  day  schuols  iu  operation 
kept  lip  an  average  attendance  of  from  30  to  40  children  each,  and  their  pmgreaa  was 

Ah  Hdon  HH  the  other  iiiipurtant  work  will  allow  time  to  attKiid  to  the  matter  five 
additional  day  i«chooU  wilt  be  erected,  as  there  is  a  f;reatur  ilemuiiil  for  tbeia,  the  only 
drawUnck  beinj;  tbn  wcnring  of  reliable  and  competent  teacben. 

To  lie  n  snccesafiil  day-Hchool  teacher  reqnire-<  a  white  person  pec nli»rl.v  adapted 
foe  till:  poaitiou,  isulAl«il  as  their  life  ia  in  an  Indian  villaice,  comparatively  remote 
from  other  white -people,  with  the  task  of  instructing  children  In  a  iHUguago  of  which 
they  are  entirely  it;aoraiit.  the  teacher  at  the  same  time  iguoradt  of  the  language  of 
the  people  he  isloeatMl  with,  anit  iu  addition  the  race  prejudices  to  overcome  oa  the 
part  of  the  older  people. 

The  question  will  lie  askiut.  Why  not  employ  Indian  KraduatcH  of  our  EaHtern 
echnola,  educated  in  the  English  lauKiiage,  to  insrnict  their  beuighteil  people  at  the 
BgencieH  r  The  answer  ia,  simply  for  the  reason  that  ap  to  date  I  have  failed  to  find 
ail  educated  Indian  or  half-breed  [lussetining  the  requisite  auiount  of  backbone,  dis- 
cipline, uud  jiidKUK'iit  in  his  compneilion  tofit  him  to  misuaceitsfully  the  iudep'-ndent 
position  of  teacher  in  cliarK"  of  a  ilay-snhool  remote  from  the  agency,  and  I  have  tried 
several  of  them.  These  Indian  gruduaK^s  do  well  in  subordinate  uositiuuB  in  board- 
ing-«chnt)lR,  in  shops,  and  in  outdoor  industrial  work  iustriicting  tlioir  jieople. 

The  fault  is  not  entirely  with  them,  but  largely  with  their  own  people,  who,  imbned 
with  the  "  Denuia  Kearney"  feeling  prevalent  among  the  utieducate<l  among  all  na- 
tions, and  particularly  noticeable  with  the  colored  and  ludlan  races,  iuinieiliatel.T 
I>i>coine  jeafons  uf  one  of  their  fellows  who  by  his  individual  efforts  and  pei-severanoe 
has  tisen  above  them  in  their  condition  of  iguurance,  and  iu  conseqaence  they  will 
nut  Huliinit  to  tlie  auuie  control  or  instructions  from  him  as  they  would  from  a  white 


Our  board iug-BCbool  opened  in  December  last  with  HO  oliildreu,  e(|Ually  divided 
lietween  the  sexcA,  aiul  to  date  has  been  a  most  deciiled  sacceas,  under  the  able  and 
efficient  mauasenient  of  the  ladies  in  charge  of  the  different  i !  apart  me  nta. 

In  the  school  no  Hervanta  have  been  employed,  the  entire  laltor  in  cunduoting  the 
same  having  been  performed  by  the  children,  directed  anil  aasiated  by  the  ladies  in 
charge.  The  teachers  and  awistaiita  consist  of  one  princijial  teacher,  one  osaistant 
teacher,  our  matron,  one  conk  or  housekeeper,  one  aeaiustreM,  and  one  taundrpss. 
The  above  employes  were  selected  in  Chicago  with  special  reference  tu  their  having 
Muratiou  suffloie'ut  to  iuHtrnct  and  direet,  and  at  the  same  time  health  and  williug- 
nesH  to  also  lalxir,  ntid  although  their  work  waa  hard  and  continuous  at  the  begin- 
ning, it  is  now  very  much  lightened  by  the  children's  acquirud  ability  to  perform  the 
various  household  duties.  In  connection  with  the  boarding-school  a  large  garden  has 
lieeu  conducted  during  the  summer,  where  the  buys  have  been  engaged  In  outdoor  1ft- 
bnr,  much  to  their  advantag'-,  als"  toe  care  of  stock. 

Tlie  ochool  has  from  the  very  first,  however,  proved  entirety  inadequate  iu  siie  and 
nntsidn  appurtenances  fur  industrial  work,  the  extreme  limit  of  the  accomuiodationa 
being  but  HO  childreu,  whereBs  on  opening  the  school  over  300  applicauis  for  admit- 
tance pres  nteil  theinselvea.  In  consequence  of  tbis  condition  of  affaini  the  de- 
partment has  very  libernlly  allowed  funds  saBtcieiit  for  aii  enlargement  of  the  build- 
ing to  a  capacity  of  250,  and  the  work  ia  no«r  under  contract  aud  being  performed, 
to l>e  completed  January  next. 

In  addition  M  the  above,  inHtmctinns  have  been  received  from  the  department  to 
•lake  np  plana  aud  estimates  for  indoatriol  ahopx  in  connection  with  the  schnul,  to_ 
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iDStmct  tbe  boyn  in  nhoe  nud  barnnw  ninkinit,  tailoriug,  whtetwriftlit,  blacIcNiuthi 
oarpeater,  And  tin^shop  work,  which  instrnctiotiK  are  now  heiaa  attended  to.  Cou- 
sideriDg  tlte  abo/e  facts,  the  tchoul  systeiii  at  Piue  Ridse  should  be  a  aiicoesaiD  th« 
fntiire,  aaA  the  only  lione  for  the  survival  of  the  Ofcalnllii  Sionx  made  a  certainlj'  bj 
their  rittiog  generation  being  edncated  and  traiued  m  the  road  of  the  white  man.' 

A  matter  (|uit*i  noticeable  iu  the  diet  of  the  boardiug-Bchn'ol  woh  the  large  amount 
of  meat  re(|uired  at  first  to  satisfy  tbeuatnTaU;  carnivcroniia]>petit«B  of  the  childreii 
and  the  small  amount  of  flour  that  sufBceil  tbeta,  and  the  fact  ibat  after  a  few  weeka' 
■ojouru  in  the  school  uod  stud;  the  anouut  of  lieef  ruqnireil  diiuinished,  and  tbe 
amodut  of  beans,  flour,  and  articles  of  vegetable  diet  increaaed.  Does  the  nnaccns- 
tnmed  mental  labor  act  as  cause  audeflect  in  a  meat  eating  |ienp1e! 


Hiicb  good  has  rekulted  from  the  skill  and  energy  of  the  agenry  physician,  of  whose 
lDt«t«sting  Bubreport  I  would  invite  a  perasal. 

In  this  connection  1  would  strongly  arge  as  aids  in  the  civilization  of  these  people 
the  appointment  of  at  least  two  assistanl  physicians,  as  it  is  not,  to  be  expected  tbat 
tht)  pbysician  with  over  8,U00  Indians  to  care  for  can  give  them  any  kind  of  attention 
in  tbelr  villiigea  scattered  out  for  40  miles,  his  whole  tim?  iH'ing  occupied  in  office 
practice  or  attending  the  wants  of  those  m  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  agetioy. 

With  tbe  American  Indian,  as  with  other  savage  nations,  the  native  medicine-man 
eombines  the  calling  of  physician,  priest,  and  prophet.  Ue  ia,  above  all  otbera,  bar- 
bHriam  petsouifled,  and  is  through  his  influence  over  a  supertititioiu  following,  one  of 
the  principal  obstacles  in  the  way  of  civilization.  Therefore  do  effort  or  means  shonld 
bn  neglected  to  destroy  his  influeure  and  himself  in  his  pecnliar  capacity. 


PUBLIC  HlfiHWAY. 


There  was  oi>ened  dnring  the  past  year,  nnder  the  Sionx  agreement  of  1876,  a  pub- 
lic road  through  tbe  center  of  the  reservation,  mnning  northwest  from  Valentine. 
Nnbr.,  the  railroad  terminus,  down  Porrupine  Creek  to  the  Black  Hills.     The  opening 


of  the  road  natnrally  met  the  strong  oupi:>sitii>u  of  some  of  the  Indians,  but  a 
Mreement  signed  by  the  Indians  provided  for  it,  there  was  no  way  of  proven 
There  are  no  doubt  objectinus  to  the  road,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  tends  to  bring 


the  Indians  tuore  or  leas  in  contact  with  civilization  and  iulerconrse  with  the  outside 
world;  a  thing  they  will  soon  have  to  cinue  to  in  any  evi'ut,  and  up  tn  date  1  havf 
•esn  no  evil  resnlling. 

POLICK. 

Tbe  Indian  police,  50  in  number,  have  been  a  credit  to  the  acency,  and  have,  if 
aoytbiuK,  increased  their  efficiency  over  that  of  former  years,  and  I  have  vet  to  note 
a  case  where  offlcei  or  privatt;  baa  been  ueglvctful  of  his  duty  or  iuHnborainate..  Of 
(be  50,  one  of  the  non-couimisHioued  officers,  acting  as  sergeant  of  the  guard,  with  four 
privates,  is  on  duty  at  the  agencv  gnard-house  day  and  night  for  a  week,  and  ia  tbco 
relieved  by  a  ftesh  detail,  the  balance  of  the  force  heinK  scattenMl  out  ou  duty  at  the 
villages,  each  of  which  is  rirovided  with  a  sergeant  iu  charge. 

With  this  distribution  of  iwlioe  over  the  reserve  it  is  imiiossihle  for  any  conspiracy 
to  be  concocted  or  trouble  arise  which  cannot  he  "nipped  in  the  bud,"  as  it  is  poaKi- 
ble  in  an  emergency  to  throw  the  whole  force  into  an v  district  on  a  day's  notice.  The 
police  are  simpl.v  invalnabte;  they  could  not  be  edciently  replaced  by  troops,  and 
the  reservatiiin,  iu  tbe  changing  condition  toward  civilization,  with  an  iucreaaing 
ouionnt  of  property  at  stake,  conld  not  be  managed  without  them.  The  Indian  police- 
man carries  out  his  orders  to  a  dot,  and,  unlike  many  of  his  white  models  East,  he  is 
no  respecter  of  persons.  The  Eastern  "philanthropist"  or  Western  cowboy,  the  Indian 
chief  or  ordinary  "buck,"  is  all  the  aame  to  him  iu  the  line  of  bis  duty.  "Poor  Lo," 
as  >  guardian  of  the  peace,  feels  that  the  agent  will  assume  all  responsibility.  Ah4 
aU  Of  Ikii  he  dOM  for  lit  munifioeiit  aUoiranet  o/ i:<  per  month. 

THE   COURT  OF   IXDIAX   UPKKKHKS. 
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inbercutilftWt  hi  the  pni|>i>twil  ciiiiipositiou  of  th«  court,  wliicb.  in  the  absence  of  funds 
to  riuploj  regiilur  luilinu  JQ(1;;eB.  provjdrs  tbat  tbe  three  Meuior  officers  of  the  police 
shall  act  iii  tbut  capacity  without  extra compenaotioii.  Asareply  to  tbe  propositioD 
I  will  but  quote  the  woiils  of  Stundiiig  Siildier,  flrst  lieuteuant  of  police  : 

Fntlipr.  wi  hHVB  Mrind  Ibr  anvrmaieBl  anil  oar  pMipIa  rufthfully  Tor  Bv*  yeira.  iB  proteoUnK  life 
suit  prupsrty  and  ulnpItDg  Ihv  wbtlt>  nsD  ■  VHyB  ve  have  riakrd  aur  liiea  and  iucutrrd  tbe  eninitT 

prt  niriDlh  HDd  famidi  nnr  own  borax,  irblle  tlie  ealiated  primlt  while  Boldler  is  paid  tlA  p«r  month 
aiiil  In  nuupllsd  vith  Hburn.  yow,  to  Bi^t  u  Juilses  OTBt  our  paoplr  and  cDudrmu  them  to  pualah- 
m^Dl  ohfu  nereouT  will  still  fanhei  eoduiEer  our  Htm  ud  Increue  Lbcir  rnmltr,  and  ■>  will  bn 
ytii  notblni  In  addainn  IbfrPfnr.  and  we  <lu  not  think  IbM  it  ii  well  to  haTc  the  Hinie  man  Ibat  aota 
aiJadKnalFDu'laiipallcamaDiuid  perforni  Ihe  pnuiabment.  Thev  tell  me  tbat  IB  Dui  tbe  wav  tbe 
while  man  inanaKeii  bin  own  ooiirt.     We  are  xtilt  willing  lu  reinaJn  as  poUi'emen,  bdplDK  the  Great 

The  policeilecliuing  to  serve  asjadftes,  uo  court  bos  been  uppoiDted,  but  in  the  absence 
of  same,  the  mora  progressive  Indians  have  organized  «'bul  thev  t«ria  "a  permanent 
board  of  conuoiluien,"  nuide  ii p  of  de legates  from  tbe  ditl'ereut  villages,  electing  by  ref;- 
ular  ballot  "  You iiK-inaii-af raid- of-bis-nontes"  president,  with  additional  offlcem.  Tbe 
board  pn>i>08e  to  assume  general  super visiou  and  mansKeuieut  for  their  iMople,  trynud 
condemn  ott'enders.  See.  The  scheme  basbi-en  iuopemliuii  but  a  few  weeks.  They  nii-*'t 
regularly  every  fortnijcht,  and  ofteiier  if  necessary.  I  have  already  in  the  agency  Biife 
(10  (lepoxited  to  the  credit  of  the  board  by  H'yonng  Indian,  who  sbanitoned  Ilis  wife 
for  a  handsome  Kirl.  He  harinic  been  found  ttnilly,  wan  lined  #10,  nr  thirty  (laya  in 
tbe  house  of  eorreetiim  nt  hard  lalior.     I  expect  niueh  i-nail  tVimi  the  uuiveinent. 

"pRiiTKiTiox  OF  PRi>rKR'r»-,  PKKtiox,  anTi  ufk." 

In  this  couueetion  I  will  invite  attention  t»  the  fullowinn;  artiele  of  the  Sinnx  ajciee- 
uient  niaile  between  the  Sions  tribn  of  Indians  and  the  United  States,  Septtmiber liti, 
IrfK,  and  rstiBen  by  act  nt  Coni^resu  Februai-y  ir',  1877. 
Art.  g.  Tbe  prDT»i«is  of  tbe  iialu  timlj  of  1MB,  eieepl  bb  hetviu  mDdllled,  shall  routluue  in  fall 

nrenplMl  bT  Ibo  Hid  Indians  an  •heme,  and  (Jonjiren  ■batl.'bvspprnprjateleiclslBtlan,  aecnre  tnthem 
an  nnlerly  (p.vi^im.'ni :  thrr  sbalt  be  sul^vcl  to  the  law"  of  the  Cnlted  Siat'«,  anil  --ach  lodividasl 
■  ball  be  piolrileil  in  his  rlKblsorpnippi'ty,  petnou,  uud  lil'e. 

Also  the  two  following  sections,  Rev,  U.  S.  Statutes: 

Sect.  ZIU.  Ei.eiil  ■«  tn crimes,  Ibe  punbibmeni  of  whleh  la  eiprwnlj  pniTldedforiDlbIs  title,  the    - 
crnersl  lawn  n(  ibr  Cnlted  XtstM  ■>  la  rrlioes  eAiamlttsd  In  any  piaue  within  the  sole  and  exolndne 
jnri'idieiioii  uf  Ihe  rultrd  States,  eieept  the  Dlsiilei  o(  OtuinhIa,  -ball  nitend  lu  the  Indian  aonotTy. 

Slrr.  'JIM.  The  preceding  ■ection  absll  iirit  lie  O'lnslrned  l«  enlend  to  [orimes  commlUed  by  one  In- 
dian against  the  penum  or  property  of  annther  Indian,  nor  tol  any  Indian  eDoimltilDB  any  Dflbnse  Intlie 
Indian  countri'  who  ha*  been  puniahed  bv  the  loral  laws  of  bis  Iribi-.  or  anv  case  ■here,  by  tnaty 
Kllpilliltioii*.  theeiclasWe.iurisdielionnTer  aneh  offenses,  la.  or  may  be,  secnred  la  the  Indian  tiibea 

Abont  three  years  a^i),  at  this  ntfeney.  a  young  Indian  naine<l  Simtteil  Elk,  shot 
anoThpT  Indian  nameil  Wbitr  Cow  AValking  dnwn  iu  cnld  blood.  The  1alt«r  Indian 
was  iiunTmod.  It  was  ntldoubtedly  a  cane  of  niiprovoked  murder,  and  so  ackuowl- 
edgeil  liy  the  Indians.  A  shnrt  time  an>-r.  Crow  Dng  killed  BpottedTail  at  the  neich- 
Ixiriug  Rosebud  agency,  and  otlier  Indians  have  miirderod  each  other  Hince  at  that 
agency.  The  offendets  were  tried  and  "pnnUhed  by  the  local  laws  of  tbe  tribe," 
fined  n  few  head  of  ponies  each,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  tribe,  and  liberated'. 

The  United  States  marshal,  under  treaty  of  ISfi^  and  article  8  of  the  Sioux  agree- 
n>ent  of  1876,  arrested  Crow  Dog  anil  Spotleil  Elk,  and  brought  i.faBtn  before  the 
rnil«il  StnlfW  eonrt  at  DeodwoiHl,  Dak.,  for  trial.  Crow  Dog  was  fnund  guilty  of 
mnrder,  and  condemned  to  be  hung.  Axa  test,  the  case  of  Crow  Dog  whs  carried  up 
to  the  Supreme  Court  at  Washington,  and  last  winter  that  tribunal  ordered  bis  lib- 
eration, OR,  under  the  above  quoted  section  'J146,  Revised  Statutes,  the  ciiurt  at  Dead- 
wood  had  no  Jurisdiction.  The  two  murderers  were  set  free  and  permitted  to  re- 
turn tn  tbe  reservation. 

As  a  consequence,  the  Brule  Sioux  chief.  White  Thunder,  the  liest  friend  the  Gov- 
eminent  hail  at  Kosnbud  Agency,  was,  at  that  ageucy,  mnrdered  last  June  hy  Vonn;; 
Spotted  Tail  and  Thunder  Hawk,  and  nothing  can  i>e  done  with  them,  they  havin;; 
li«PD  "  nnuished  by  tbe  local  laws  of  the  tribe,"  and  paid  their  ponies.  More  mur- 
ders will  necessariiy  follow,  there  hi'iug  no  fear  of  the  law  to  prevent  the  same.  An 
educated  and  civilized  man,  a  mi-viiimary  or  teacher,  who  may  have  s|ient  yean  nf 
his  life  in  the  east,  acquiring  an  education  lu  become  useful  as  an  instructor  to  his 
people,  can,  if  he  be  so  nnfortunate  as  to  have  Sioni  blood,  even  in  part,  in  his 
veiuN,  be  murdered  on  the  reHerv"tion  an;  time,  and  the  atlnir  settled  with  a  few 
ponies,  because,  forsooth,  it  would  be  a  ''  crime  committed  by  one  Indian  against  an- 
other." The  above  facts  form  a  sad  commentary  on  our  solemn  promise  of  protection 
to  life,  person,  and  property  under  article  8,  agreement  of  1^6,  ratified  by  Aot  of 
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Cutif^reM  ill   Febrimry,  IST7.     Adrancc  in  nivilizntidn  and  protection  under  tho  law 
alionlA  go  hand  in  hand. 

Till!  ruiervatiou  generally  baa  beiMi  remarkably  free  tram  crime,  and  aotwitbatand- 
iufC  tlus  opening  of  the  public  lilj^Uway  anil  the  rapid  settling  up  of  the  neighboring 
Stnte  of  Neliraska,  iutoxication  in  a  tbing  unknown. 

I  uxti'ud  tbanka  tu  the  enipluy^  getmmlly  foe  aasiatance  rendered  and  labor  pnr- 
fonried. 

A|>pr«cUtin)T  the  Rnn  nitpport  eKtended  to  roe  by  tb«  Department,  and  aiiiceraly 
hopiiiK  tbe  Secretary  uf  the  Interior  and  CoraniiMloner  ot  Indian  AOairt  nnder  tha 
next  adBiiuietration  may  be  sm  practically  HiiccesHful  Id  the  maoagement  of  tbe  "  prob- 
lem "  08  the  preaeut  lucnmbenls,  ■ 
I  am,  very  respi-clfully. 


The  C0MNIH8IONRR  OP  Indian  AFfAtrts. 


.  T.  McGILLYCUDDY. 
Unlltd  Stata  Indiaa  Agtnt. 


BOSKBUD  AGKNCY,  DAKOTA, 

Sik:  I  have  the  honor  to  prroeul  herewith  luy  annual  report  of  tbe  condition  of  af- 
faini  at  this  nj^euoy  for  tbe  past  year  in  nccorituiice  vritb  your  instructions. 

I  am  gratilied  to  be  able  to  nay  that  tbe  desire  to  progreaa  and  advance  in  whit« 
man's  ways  and  rullow  tbe' wishes  of  the  Grtat  Fitlher.  as  expressed  to  me  at  tbetima 
of  my  assnming  charKe  twi)  years  affi  liy  tbo  chiefs  anil  beudmi-u  uf  tbe  different 
bands  of  Indians  at  this  ugency,  has  1»-uii  fnltllled  tu  a  com  men  d  able  degree;  cer- 
tainly lint  all  that  could  bi'  ilesired  or  |HTbaps  expected  from  Indiana  in  looalitia* 
whtre  the  surrouudings  would  have  an  infliieucc,  bat  under  all  circumstances  couaid- 
erinf^  previous  condition,  with  thri  stroii);  indneaces  in  the  contrary  Uir<!ciion,  not  dis- 
appointing. There  is  an  iucrKasvil  iiicliiiatiuii  lo  citi74-us' clothinji,  mure  Industry,  and 
a  more  qniet  and  rcBpetrtful  demeanor  at  and  about  tbe  agency  thuu  futiuerly ;  if  not 
less  objeclionnbli'  practices,  Ibey  are  at  least  kept  more  private,  showing  tbu  knowU 
edge  of  wronfr  and  tbe  desire  to  lieep  them  from  pnlilic  view.  How  far  this  extends 
outride  among  the  campH  and  Tillages  it  would  be  difficult  t«  say.  From  perisonol 
olnervalinn,  with  other  evidence.  I  am  incliueil  to  believe  civiliza  ion  is  making  pro- 
reaa  among  this  people,  if  bnt  by  alow  degrees. 

FAH.MH  AMP   AliKlt-TLTUKK. 

In  speaking  nf  the  proiiretw  in  agricultural  wurk,  it  is  not  t«  be  Hupposed  that  farms 
among  tho  Indians  are  referred  tu  or  fruin  tbo  white  man's  htandpoiut.  While  there 
are  some  few  famiH  of  from  10  to  80  acres  each,  part  of  which  are  cnltivatwl  in  acr^- 
itable  manner  liy  Indians  of  full  blood  (one  at  least  having  '£>  acres,  and  others  of  10 
acres  each  of  corn  that  would  do  credit  to  white  men),  with  these  exceptione  the 
Ho-cnllrd  "farms"  of  tbe  Indian  vary  from  one-half  an  aero  to  5  acres  each,  Bnt, 
however  small,  it  is  a  step  forward ;  firoin  tbe^e  small  bogiiiniDgs  larger  efforts  ta»,j 
be  hoped  for.  Many  of  these  "farms"  have  l>eeucnmnieuce(lthe  past  spring  with  the 
aid  and  instrnctinn  of  the  agency  ftrmer;  also,  in  aome  eases  the  assistance  of  ogenoy 
teams  In  plowing  for  those  unprovided  with  teams  and  tools.  Many  have  heeu  in- 
duced to  move  iVum  sand-hills  and  unprodnrtire  Walittes,  where  mnch  the  larger 
poTtinn'of  the  Inillann  of  this  agency  are  still  located,  for  tbe  only  reason  that  it  ia 
near  to  wood  and  nater.and  not  very  distant  from  the  commissary  or  base  of  supplies. 
My  effort  has  liecu  to  induce  tttimi  to  change  tn  more  desirable  locations,  in  a  few  in- 
stances with  success.  New  camps  have  been  formed,  new  "farms"  commenced, 
where  some  houses  have  been  built,  with  a  promise  of  iwrmauoncy.  Corn,  potatoes, 
and  garden-seeds  were  received  and  itistribiited,  care  being  taken  to  guard  against  »u 
improper  use  being  made  of  them ;  it  is  nut  expected  that  all  were  planted,  btit  It  is 
known  that  most  were. 

Fencing  wire  to  the  aniuunl  of  :HMHK>  ponnds  was  received  and  issued  to  those  hav- 
ing land  under  onltlvatlou  and  jtosts  set  ready  to  make  the  fence,  inclosing  1,075 
acres.  The  insufficiency  of  t] mini  it.v  disappointed  many  applicants.  It  is  hotied  that 
an  additional  supply  may  be  rei^'ivrd  to  till  the  waiit-s  of  all  deserving  applioanta. 
Hiich  diHvouragomeut  occurs  to  the  Indian  who  is  not  over  careful  in  protecting  bia 
Held,  when  the  crop  is  destroyed  by  roving  cattle  or  iHinies.  Wire  for  a  two-wira 
fi-iici'  WHS  issued:  three  wires  would  bo  more  effectual,  and  in  the  end  economical. 

The  services  of  tbe  ngency  fanner  have  been  appreciated  and  beneficial,  he  baa 
visited  the  various  camps  as  mnch  as  possible,  and  at  all  times  a  welcome  visitor; 
many  have  profited  by  his  instmctiou.     The  long  distance  from  tbe  agency  and  the 
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«an)p»  tntni  eucb  otiier,  witb  oue  fariuvr,  necesitarily  make  these  viaits  leM  freqaeiit, 
Mid  the  sojourn  at  t1it>  camps  ehorI«r  than  desirable  or  advautaKeouH.  1  am  recently 
adviHml  tbat  three  additional  fnriuers  are  lo  be  nppoiuted  for  ttiia  agency  fur  practical 
work  and  inetnictioii.  I  con-ider  this  a  niovuiueDt  iu  Ihe  right  direction :  witb  men 
adaptml  to  the  dnty,  who  will  take  an  iiilerest  in  the  work,  good  reHults  ina.v  he 
hoped  for.  I  have  no  dunbt  of  the  Indians 'appreciating  these  ellorts  in  their  behalf 
and  proAcing  tber»l>y. 

Crop  relnmg  to  the  Indiana  laHt  year  were  generally jrood,  encouragiog  many  to 
enlarge  their  i-SbrtH  and  others  to  follow  the  example.  The  dry  weather  of  niidaura- 
mer  with  severe  hail-storuig  in  parts  of  the  reservation,  have  injiired  the  icrowine 
«rop  iti  some  sectioDH,  causing  some  discourageiueni,  thoagh  not  general.  AlthongE 
this  can  never  be  clainieil  as  an  agricultural  country,  aa  stated  in  my  laat  report,  there 
are  redeeming  qualities  in  the  many  small  creeks  on  the  bottoms  of  which  good  ara- 
ble land  is  found,  and  isbpiug  settled  upon  hy  the  most  enterprising  and  progressive. 
There  is  a  growing  iucliuatinu  to  locate  and  titke  lauils  in  severalty.  Several  have 
made  application  and  received  certificates,  an  example  irhicb  many  seem  inclined  to 

y  lutler  of  Feb- 


ruary 4  last,  I  aoi  satisfied  that  no  better  plan  or  inducement  can  l>e  made  to  these 
|>eople  for  permanent  settlement  on  the  lands  at  long  distances  from  the  agency,  and 
■r  followed  hope  may  be  eiitertuiued  for  their  becoiniiig  self-sustaining  to  some  extent 
at  no  very  ri'niote  period.  The  great  obHiai'le  to  overcome  with  tlicae  people  ia  their 
roving,  nnsetlled  dispositioD.  An  Indian  will  build  forhimaelf  a  log  house,  plow  and 
fence  a  small  tract  of  land.  At  the  expiration  of  the  seoMn,  if  not  before,  he  will  take 
the  hi'Uiie  down,  or  leave  it  and  everylbing  elMe,t«  go  to  or  with  hia  relatives  to  an- 
other locality,  and  do  oil  the  work  over  again  for  another  seaMin.  Few  retain  the 
same  tract  of  land  for  more  than  a  single  year,  breaking  tlie  sod  for  each  erop.  To- 
overcome  this  roving  inclination  and  induce  Ihem  to  Iwicome  pemiaiienl,  taking  lands 
in  severalty,  1  would  resiHctfnlly  recommend  the  followiiig  pUu :  Select  for  a  band 
of  theae  Indians  lands  in  localilies  on  the  different  creeks  (of  which  th''re  are  aeveral 
in  the  country  available  fur  cnltivntion) ;  Imild  from  two  to  three  goiHl,  comfortable 
houses  fur  Ihe  chiefs  or  headmen  (confoming  with  article  C  of  urlivleo  nf  agreemeut 
with  SioDi  Indians  Heptrniber  »ii,  10T6:  *  *  *  "The  Oovenimcnt  shall,  with  hla 
aid,  erect  a  comfortable  bouse  on  such  allotment"),  and  furnjib  lumber  tn  otbors  lo 
citahle  tbem  to  copy  from  these;  select  and  ntlot  toand  fence  for  each  family  a  tract 
of  land;  furnish  oxen  to  cultivate  the  aame,  and  cows  for  stocking  at  Ihit  camp;  bnild 
aachool-liouw.with  teacher's  reitideuce  (as  stipulated  for  in  article  5  of  alwve  agre<^ 
ment  and  treaty  of  If-tiH),  and  attach  thereto  a  storehonae,  the  leather  to  be  snperin- 
teudeot  of  the  dintiict  in  iuKtrncting  the  young  in  scbool  and  (be  elders  in  farming 
and  nil  other  work,  under  sniiervision  of  tlie  agency  fanner,  reporting  their  waats  to 
the  ageut. 

Ah  au  inducement  to  permanent  settlement  at  these  cumps  ut  long  distances  from 
the  agency,  I  would  recniiimend  that  the  Indians  should  be  permit  ted I<i  draw  rstions 
for  HDch  iieriitd  aa  the  distance  should  warrant ;  olherwise  that  supplies  be  sent  in 
balk  1i>  the  camps  and  issued  fruio  Ihe  st^ircbuuse  there  by  the  teacher,  in  weekly 
issues,  same  aa  now  at  the  agency,  informing  the  Indians  located  at  such  camps  that 
they  will  be  recognized  by  tbcir  homes  at  tbat  canip,  their  rations  issued  to  them 
there  and  not  elsewhere  \  that  a  removal  will  forfeit  their  rights  at  that  locality,  and 
rationa,  if  issued  to  them  after  removal  at  all,  will  be  at  the  agency  only.  By  tbia 
plan  I  am  assured  Indians  can  be  induced  to  go  from  barren  localities,  where  it  ia 
impottxible  to  help  themselves  in  the  way  of  cultivating  the  aoil  or  herding  stock,  and 
where  at  present  the  largest  nnmber  of  those  belonging  tn  this  agency  are  living. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing  letter  I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  of  the  practica- 
bility and  BuccesB  of  the  plan,  if  put  into  execution,  being  daily  told  tbat  ibe  Indians 
will  go  to  fanning  in  permanent  cauii>s  if  they  can  have  thnir  rations  so  as  not  to  have 
to  siieud  all  their  time  coming  to  the  agency  for  them.  Three  new  camps  have  been 
maite  at  from  'S  to  t>5  miles  distant.  Many  have  moved  to  cainpa  alii^iidy  e^ablished. 
All  want  rations  for  longer  time  than  oue  week,  and  ask  that  their  beef  may  be  given 
to  them  alive  for  from  oue  to  thrree  mouths,  each  camp  to  herd  tlieir  cuttle  tillsuch 
time  OS  they  reqnire  them.  The  only  objection  that  can  be  raised  to  the  propoaition 
would  be  that,  having  their  wants  anpplied.  they  might  wander  over  or  off  tlie  reser- 
vation, or  tbat,  being  notedly  improvident,  they  would  conannie  what  they  bad  and 
importune  for  more  Ktfore  *he  time  bad  expired  for  wbicb  they  had  been  Hiipplled. 
Discretion  would  Iiave  to  be  used  in  both  cases.  The  objects  and  iuducsments  to  go 
away  do  not  exist  as  formerly.  If  iiuprovidence  led  them  to  waste  or  consume  tbeit 
snbstance  it  wonid  ifot  bo  practiced  a  aeooiid  time  when  they  fnuail  the  supply  would 
Dot  be  renewed  till  the  pioper  time,  so  teaching  providence  for  the  future,  a  lesson 
much  needed,  and  when  practiced  will  prove  oue  or  theitgreatest  benefits. 

Agency  removal  baa  been  spokeu  nf  and  adviaed..  A  location  for  an  Indian  a^eooy 
conld  not  easily  be  selected  leu  appropriate,  or  desirable,  than  this  one.     This  w  tlw 
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eipTCBsed  ofiinion  aud  sDipriM  of  *11  who  visit  it;  but  it  is  h«m,  aiid  tbe  utiatake,  if 
any,  made.  MDch  moD»y  n»*  beeu  apeDt  to  thie  coDBtruction  of  baiidings  and  im- 
proveineutB,  which  muat  b«  lo«t,  aaa  oh  iniicli  more  expended  in  a  new  locality,  if 
chauged.  White  a  change  of  location  would  be  desirable,  aud  certainly  pleasaut  for 
all  couuected  tberawith,  much  more  good  could  be  aceoiuplished  for  the  Indiaus  hy 
adopting  the  plan  I  have  suggested,  and  by  expending  tbe  money  necewary  for  re- 
moval in  thii  proposed  improvements.  It  would  be  of  little  conseiinence,  except  as  to 
convenience,  where  the  a^cncj-  was  situated,  if  tbe  Indians  were  located  in  distant 
camps,  and  were  not  required  to  roine  to  the  agency  for  snpplies. 


Tbese  Indi&us  are  giving  more  attention  to  stock  raising  than  formerly.  Qnhe  a 
nnniber  now  have  umall  herds,  a  few  uiimbnring  from  50  to  100  head  of  cattle ;  sev- 
eral have  saved  their  beef  issues,  broken  tbem  to  work,  and  have  now  good-looking 
oxen  from  this  Having. 

The  agency  herd  of  beef  cattle,  as  also  tliose  belonging  to  the  Indians,  fared  well 
dnriug  tTie  past  winter,  it  being  favorable  weather  till  about  April,  when  tbe  uiost 
severe  storm  of  the  season  prevailed  and  large  numbers  of  stock  died.  While  onr 
loss  in  stock  cattle  was  heavy,  it  was  nut  so  severe  as  in  snrroanding  herds,  which  in 
some  Instances  were  almost  annihilatipd. 

Fifty  joke  of  work  oxen  were  recently  issued  among  the  Indians  who  had  made  per- 
manent settlements.  More  eonld  have  been  distribnted  to  very  good  advantage.  It 
was  a  small  nomber  to  distribute  among  so  many,  and  inclined  to  create  dissatisfac- 
tion when  tbej  know  so  many  more  were  given,  with  wagons,  to  their  neighbors. 

The  Indians  are  at  all  timt'S  anxious  and  ready  to  earn  what  they  can  by  (teight- 
"ing.  They  wonid  be  well  pleased  to  be  kept  constantly  at  this  work.  There  are  five 
applicstiopB  nt  tbe  ofHce  lor  every  load  of  freight  to  be  hauled.  They  do  this  work 
faithfully  aud  well.  If  furnished  with  tbe  meanx,  and  there  was  tbe  fraigbting  to  be 
done,  the  roud  would  show  a  steady  stream  of  Jnitin,n  teams.  Tbe  freight  from  alt 
sonroes  (agency  and  traders)  at  tiiis  agpucy  for  tbe  past  year  has  bettn  2,003,000 
pounds,  and  tbe  earnings  therefrom  f  10,050. 


Both  subsistence  and  annuity,  have  been  ample  and  good.  The  tinur  might  have 
been  better ;  it  is  hoped  the  uew  supply  will  be.  The  new  contract  price  is  lower, 
but  this  should  not  imply  a  poorer  quality.  Savings  in  suppliee  have  been  made, 
wfaeuever  practicable,  with  a  proper  regard  tu  economy  and  actual  wants.  All  sncb 
are  taken  up  at  intervals  and  reporteil  in  the  regular  schedules,  conforming  with  re- 
■^ipts  taken  for  the  same.     Were  these  savings  itemized,  an  aggregate  targe  amount 


coDld  be  shown.  So  long  as  returns  are  mMc  thereof  in  proper  schednles  it  it 
thought  necessary  to  enumerate  the  items  or  value.  Five  hundred  thousand  poi 
of  beef  cattle,  value  about  {^,000,  was  transferred  to  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  from  my 


supply; 


n  hand,  which  will  necessitate  my  calling  on  the  new  contract  earlier  than  I 
IS  would.  The  Indians  have  had  their  wants  amply  provided  for  until  re- 
ceotly.  The  receipt  of  new  contract  supplies  being  later  than  usual,  has  left  me 
without  several  articles  of  constant  demand  aud  necessity ;  they  are  now  arriving  in 
time  to  prevent  dissension. 

IMPROVEMKNTS. 

Among  the  improvements  completed  dnringthe  past  year  are  tlie  enlargement  of 
the  physicnn's  quarters,  giving  him  convenient  and  comfortable  rooms  for  his  family. 
A  new  blacksmith  shop  has  been  built,  detached  ft«m  other  buildiuga.  This  was 
taken  out  of  tbe  bnilding  in  which  is  the  canienter  shop  and  agency  stores,  so  giving 
more  security  from  accident  by  fire,  and  at  the  same  time  increased  storage  for  tools, 
implements,  &c.,  In  the  shop  vacated,  A  new  and  commodious  cattle  corral,  with 
scale  and  weigh  honae,  has  been  constructed — a  much  needed  improvement,  appreci- 
ated by  all.  The  machinery  of  the  agency  saw-mill  was  sent  east,  overhauled  and 
thoroughly  repaired,  and  in  part  renewed.  A  wire  fence  some  30  miles  long,  at  the 
folks  of  Little  and  Big  White  Ki vets,  has  been  built,  forming  one  side  of  a  cattle 
range ;  hoe  proTen  very  satisfactory  and  serviceable.  Two  school-houses,  with  teachera' 
reaidencea,  Dave  been  erected  at  out«ide  camps:  tbeseare  convenient  and  well  adapted 
to  their  purpose.  The  genera)  appearance  of  the  agency  proper  istmproved  by  needed 
repairs. 


^dbyGoogle 
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B  AND  EDL'CATIo; 


The  old  ilisueuiurf  buildiuK,  couverlvd  iuIjj  a  school -b 01  iite  at  che.  .iiKeiic;.  was 
reiwly  turopeuing  September,  1,  lii&S.  Souieilolay  waa  occasidiied  by  the  teachers  en- 
gaged decliniug.  from  dift'erent  reasoDB,  whitn  Ilotifil^d.  The  opening  iras  further  de- 
Ityed  by  the  arriTal  of  Captaio  Pratt  to  obtain  scholars  for  the  Carlisle,  Pa.,  iDdiu- 
iriUil  acbool.  On  his  departure  with  4i^  pupils  this  school  was-  peanl,  on  November 
Ti.  IdSD,  with  fair  prospects.  The  room  prirpared  was  more  than  filled  with  4Uscholars, 
■ml  the  seeood  room  prepared  to  ai.'Coiuniodat«  40.  This  was  completed  to  within 
one  hotii-'s  work  ou  the  '2Uth  Deueniber,  to  be  occnpied  on  the  Slat,  when,  by  the  over- 
heatiDK  of  the  stove-pipe  by  a  yonujt  luilian  meobanic  workiufc  there  at  the  time, 
tlie  ceiliu^  bonrds  cniigbt  tire.  Promiit  Dienus  were  used,  and,  with  little  damage,  the 
lire  Kiippoaed  to  be  entirely  exliuguished.  Very  early  uuxt  morning  the  butldioK 
wBH  iliscovered  to  be  in  llameii  beyoud  iMtiitrol  with  the  means  at  command;  the  build- 
in);  waA  Bonn  in  ruins.  It  was  the  olduut  and  least  valuable  building  on  the  agency; 
was  originnlly  brought  from  Puuca :  hod  been  eouverli'd  into  and  used  for  varioas 
pnrpOBas.  It  is  hoped  that  a  new  building  will  soon  replace  this  one  destroyed,  in 
time  to  commt^uce  school  at  the  regular  term,  or  very  soon  thereafter.  Temporary 
iiuart«rs  were  prepared  in  the  house  of  the  emploji?it,  with  such  furniture  as  was  on 
hand,  aud  the  school  continued  with  fair  snecess  till  Col.  S.  >'.  Taiipan,  anperiutend- 
ent  of  tb«  Genoa,  Nebr.,  Indian  iudiiBtrial  school  (who  had  been  here  for  pupils  for 
almnt  six  weeks),  was  ready  to  leave  for  his  school,  on  February  15,  when  most  of  the 
.  Bcbolare  joined  his  company  of  73  boys  and  Kirls  and  went  with  him,  This  so  far  de- 
pleted our  ag^ucy  school  that  few  scholars  wtTu  left.  It  wa«  some  time  before  the 
numtxtr  was  reiTuit«d  agaiu  to  a  respectable  attendance.  The  number  attending  the  ' 
agency  school  varied,  as  stated,  from  40  to  su  average  of  20.  The  irregularity  in  at- 
trndauce  at  agency  day  scbnols  is  proverbial ;  this  one  hiis  not  been  an  exception  ; 
but  if  left  free  from  outside  inllaence,  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  it  would  be  Suo- 
cessful  and  satisfactory. 

The  mission  school  of  the  Catholic  Church  was  opened  obout  January  1,  by  Rev.  F. 
M.  Craft,  who  reported  an  aggregate  ot  79  scholars ;  his  thrPe  report-s  averaging  7li, 
daily  atteudonce  averaging  21.  When  this  school  tlosed, February  20,  none  of  the 
children  were  allowed  to  attend  the  agency  school.  Certainly  some  corrective  influ- 
ence should  be  used  to  prevent  a  contiunance  of  this  practice! ;  olherwiso  agency  day 
schools  given  entirely  into  this  control.  There  has  been  one  niisiion  school  at  Little 
OakCreek,nudercoutrol  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  with  an  attendanoeof^,  the  teacher 
holding  regular  church  services ;  another  at  Black  Pipe  Creek  lHl«ly  commenced  with 
'£)  sdiolars.     Both  of  these  promise  to  be  good  sites  for  camp  schools. 

Oak  Creek  Camp  school  was  opened  FebrnaTy  25,  with  an  attendance  of  3:!,  daily 
average  25,  almost  every  one  of  school  nge  within  a  radius  of  3  miles  having  attended 
quite  regularly.  Night  school,  three  nigbts  per  week,  haa  also  been  held  here  for  older 
scholars,  with  au  attendance  of  20,  certainly  showing  some  interest  in  education  iu 
this  vicinity.  Another scb 00 1-ho use  and  teacher's  residence  has  been  erecl«d  at  anew 
camp,  which  is  to  be  opened  September  1  next.  The  expressed  desire  of  the  Indians 
at  the  difierent  camps  to  have  schools  in  their  vicinity,  the  attendance  of  young  and 
old,  as  well  as  the  nninlipr  sent  away  to  various  schools  ofl' the  reservation,  does  credit 
to  these  people,  who.  ifleft  to  themselves  and  their  own  volition  ou  this  subject,  would 
quite  ignore  education;  but  when  l.be  ailvnntages  to  their  children  ore  pressed  upon 
them,  and  pei^nasion  used,  they  wilt  comply  and  send. 

There  is  a  decided  reluctance  to  send  away  to  school  for  many  reasons,  sickness  and 
death  uot  the  least,  and  the  labor  is  great  nectwian'  to  induce  them  to  do  so.  The  in- 
variable answer  to  the  request  to  send  away  is.  "  We  have  been  promised  for  a  long 
time  by  the  Oreat  Father  that  we  should  have  a  boarding-school  at  this  agency.  Why 
do  we  not  have  it  I  Have  such  a  one  built  here  as  at  other  agencies  aud  we  will  send 
OUT  children.  W»  do  not  want  to  send  our  children  from  home."  What  answer  can 
be  made  to  Ihisi  I  cannot  make  any,  knowing  that  such  promise  has  been  made  and 
repeated,  bnt  not  kept.  The  nearest  to  its  fulflllmeut  is  the  purchaseof  partof  the  ma- 
terial three  years  ago,  and  which  is  still  held  for  that  pnr|iose;  ibe  holding,  asl  waHlold 
at  the  Indian  OHice,  of  f  1&,OOU  for  the  building ;  the  repeiifed  plans  (the  latest  very  elab- 
orate): the  selection  of  a  site  by  a  special  agent  sent  expressly  for  that  purpose  :  the 
advertising  for  bids  for  building,  and  the  day  fixed  for  letting  the  contract — where  the 
matter  has  rested.  Why  are  the  Indians  nut  right  in  asking.  "Wby  basnet  this  build- 
ing been  built  T"  and  "  Why  bas  not  the  oft-reiieated  promise  been  fullillrd  T"  1  am 
advised  that  thisislheonly  agency  in  theserA'iee  not  provided  with  a  boai ding-school, 
though  it  is  one  of  the  largest.     Why  T 

Notwithstanding  this  reluoiance  to  send  their  children  away,  and  Ibe  difficulty  In 
persnading  them  to  do  so,  the  record  of  those  seut  to  the  different  schools  is  commend- 
able, especially  as  compart  with  former  years.  During  uj  administratiou  of  alTairsat 
this  agency,  there  have  been  sAit  off  the  reservation  to  various  schools  as  follows; 
industrial  school,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  62 ;  industrial  school,  Oeuoa,  Nebr.,  120 ;  Lincoln  In 
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elitntc,  PbiliulelphU,  II;  Catholic  iicboal,  Yankton,  Dak.,  W;  missiou  schools, 36; 
0'N«il,  Nf  br.,  4 :  making  a  totnl  of  th>iHt  son!  nwa.v  of2T,t.  Add  those  attending  school 
on  the  reservation,  making  a  total  i>f  450  at  school  duiing  the  pant  tno  years. 

It  is  expected  that  authority  ivill  lie  ruceived  to  build  four  new  camp  schools,  for 
wliiob  application  has  been  made,  when  the  iinmber  of  scholar^  in  attendance  at 
school  it  is  ex)ieet«d  will  belarfcely  iucreasMl.  Conld  hoard  and  lodging  be  fumisbi^ 
in  the  vicinity  uf  the  schools,  many  woul<l  attend  who  are  now  prevented  b^  distance 
of  refidfnce.     Maaj-  sucli  applicatinns  have  been  made. 


to  a  commeDilable  degree,  baa  cantiniied.  Many  of  the  poorer  boases  have  been 
rebnilt,  otbore  improved,  and  new  oneo  erected.  There  is  a  notable  improvement  in 
the  conHtruction  of  new  bouses ;  man;  old  ones  are  but  poor  apulogies,  nhile  some 
new  ones  would  do  i^redit  to  the  early  settlers  of  our  Western  country.  The  sawing 
and  isHiie  of  lumlier  has  lieen  iin  incentive,  aud  made  a  marked  improvement  in  build-' 
ing.  One  biindre'l  thousand  feet  of  lumber  has  been  mnde  at  Government  expense 
and  distributed.  In  addition  to  this  the  Indians  bavecnt.  hauled,  and  had  snwed  for 
their  own  nae  over  1,000  logs,  largely  more  than  ever  before,  making  over  100.000  feet 
of  Iniiilier,  showing  iodnstry  and  a  denire  for  improveuient  and  comfort  in  their  dwell- 
ings. There  have  been  SIH)  houses  improveil  nnd  built  during  the  past  year,  and  at 
IiresenI  there  id  a  total  of  650  bonsee  on  this  reservation.  The  aggregate  quantity  of 
limber  sawed  at  the  agencv  iww-niil)  thin  venr,  including  (hat  for  Indians  from  In- 
dian logs,  is  'i40,O0U  feci. 

WAT«ii  si^ri-i.Y, 

No  change  has  been  made  in  supplying  the  agency  with  water.  I  consider  the 
present  mude  as  not  only  expensive,  hut  vi^ry  unsatisfactory. 

At  the  recent  bnmiugof  the  school  building,  but  for  the  stillness  of  the  wind  materi- 
ally greater  loss  would  have  been  sustained  than  would  cover  the  eii>«a»e  of  perma< 
neut  water  workn  and  give  ample  protection  to  all  buildiDgs  and  property.  The 
bnilding  adjacent  to  the  school-hoitse  deslmveil  wan  in  K*^^^  danger,  exciting  my 
anxiety,  without  means  to  protect  Iter  all  buildings  in  the  neat  vicinity,  which,  witb 
the  high  winds  prevalent  here,  might  and  probably  would  endanger  all  baildinga  on 
the  agency ;  as  it  was,  the  situation  was  critical.  I  consider  it  my  dnty  to  iiuiires* 
upon  the  authorities  the  Decessity  of  better  protection  and  security. 

DRATII   OF  WHIlTt  THVNDRK. 


B  was  the  culmination  of 
li  olil  fenil  or  jealousy  between  White  Thunder  and  Spotte<l  Tail.  Both  parties  had 
aeMn  iu  my  ofltce  during  the  forenoon  of  the  day  of  the  killing.  I  bad  no  reason  tn  . 
suspect  any  hostile  iutention  on  the  part  of  either.  My  information,  obtained  princi- 
pally from  Spotti^  Tail  aft«r  the  ftvcas,  is  that  White  Thunder,  feeling  aggrieved, 
went  to  Spotted  Tail's  camp  and  took  therefrom  Reveu  homes  and  other  property. 
Spotted  Tail  going  to  his  camp  and  seeing  some  of  hia  horses  dead  on  the  road,  he. 
with  two  others.  Thunder  Hawk  and  Ixing  Pumpkin,  went  to  and  commenced  firing 
into  the  camp  of  White  Thunder's  friends,  during  nhicli  Whit*  Thunder  received 
two  rille  shots,  one  from  Spotted  Tail,  in  the  leg,  and  another  from  Thunder  Hawk,  in 
the  breast,  from  which  be  soon  died.  Long  Punipkin  wim  thought  to  be  mortally 
wounded.  He  has  prtigressed  till  the  present  time,  with  prospects  of  Hnal  recovery. 
ThefalherofWhiteThiinrler  was  less  seriously  wounded,  but,  on  account  of  extreme 
agB,  may  not  recover.  Six  horses  were  killed  in  the  affray.  The  nest  morning  Spotted 
Tail  and  Thunder  Hawk  answered  my  summons  and  appeared  before  me  for  examina- 
tion. The  above  is  in  suhstiince  the  result  of  my  investigation.  To  guard  ngainal 
fbrther  hostilities  and  bloodshed  I  deemed  it  prudent  and  proper  that  these  two 
should  be  removed  from  the  vicinity  of  thi^  agency  and  the  antagonism  of  the  friends 
or  band  of  White  Thunder  (who  hatl  not  yet  re|>orted  at  the  agency). '  I  sent  them  to 
Fort  Niobrara,  with  a  request  to  the  cnmrnanding  officer  that  they  niicbt  t>e  detained 
in  safe-keeping,  subject  to  instructious  from  the  Department.  They  have  been  kept 
prisoners  at  the  fort  siuce  that  time,  and  are  still  there,  on  instructions  received  through 
the  ludinii  OSlce  from  the  War  Department  "  to  he  detained  liil  further  notice." 

Binco  the  time  of  the  killing  of  White  Tbnoder  the  liandsuf  these  an tagonistiochtefe 
have  met  and  in  their  way  settled  thediOerences  between  them,  come  toamioable  terms, 
and,  as  they  report  to  me,  made  peace.     True,  no  more  hostile  feeling  has-been  made 
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mknifeat,  sail  tbrse  nieumigbt  return  witlioilt  caasing  fnrtber  lioatilitiPs;  bnt  if  thero 
is  no  law  to  ]iiinii<h  <ir  delHin  ott'eudeTH  of  rtnch  chnrBcter  In  diiiaiire,  tbpy  xboiiM  not 
be  returned  to  th«  place  of  tbfir  criiuun,  ivbere  the  fnenils  and  relnliv«H  nf  the  mnr- 
ilered  reaidi',  nail  wbo  stund  n-aily,  whenever  afflictisd  iricli  "  bnd  lieHTtn''iir  "  iiiiiitrii- 
o  avHDfjit  the  ofleuse,  enitniigeriiig  tbe  livea  of  many  aud  good  govcmmi'nt  or 


'^f: 


I  look  upon  thi»  trouLle  as  au  oiitgrowtli  of  tbe  retorn  to  tbis  aeFDcy  of  Crow  Uoe 
(the  ninrdiTtT  of  Chief  Spotted  Tail,  Aiiguut,  i81l),  iuipriacmed,  tried,  convicted,  aud 
coudeinned  for  his  crime.  Afterwards  on  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Cnnrt  "tliaf  the  court  had  uo  Jurisdiction  over  ludian  otl'enders  agaioat  ludiaiia.''  be 
WOM  released  and  returned  here,  feeling  of  more  importance  than  the  highust  chief  of 
the  nation.  Mis  presence  from  the  time  of  bis  return  has  been  the  cause  of  jenlmuy 
and  heart-burnings.  U  has  at  different  times  appeared  as  though  trouble  would  re- 
enlt  fniu  tbia  cause.  White  Thunder  had  become  oue  of  tbe  progressive  men  ammit; 
tbe  Indians,  had  recently  induced  a  number  of  his  band  to  leave  the  vicinity  nf  th<! 
agency,  to  form  a  new  camp  where  sood  farms  conid  be  nia<le,  and,  by  his  example, 
induced  tliom  to  f^o  to  work.  His  deulb  will  he  a  losa  to  hia  peo|ile,  as  also  to  the 
His  inlliieiiee  was  on  the  aide  of  good  gov- 

COUKT  OK  INDIAN  OFFEJiSBS. 

Tbe  reaeouB  given  in  my  last  tcpnrtfornut  nominating  Judges  fur  a  court  of  Indian 
oflFcDHea  exist  now  as  then.  Suitable  perHons  to  fultlU  such  duties  as  ure  call^  for  iu 
the  requirements  would  be  difHcnIt,  it  not  imposHihle,  to  And  among  thenu  ludi]ina. 


The  circumstances,  and  tbe  possibility  of  the'  repetition,  with  tbe  exoitenii'iit  in- 
SMiimble  from  such  cases  as  the  death  of  White  Thunder,  impreaa  tbe  importance 
of  telegraph io  commanication.  Tbe  hope  entertained  a  year  ago,  from  oonveisation  , 
with  the  sntfaorities  at  Washiugtou,  that  authority  would  be  received  for  tbe  con- 
Btrnctiooof  a  line  of  telegraph  connectiu):  th><  iigeucy  with  Fort  Kiobrarnund  Valen- 
tine, Nebr.  (terminnsof  Sioux  City  andPacitic  Railroad),  there  with  the  Wuatern  Union 
line,  no  with  Washington  and  all  other  poiutf,  has  so  far  not  been  realizt^l.  The 
importance  of  such  a  line  cannot  be  overeHtiniutod,  and  in  my  opiuion  it  should  Ih> 


Tlie  Qiiiuber  nf  this  force,  ri'duced  a  year  ago  by  olBce  orders  to  ti-'i,  bos  lion*,  bj 
same  authority  and  my  request,  heeu  increased  to  40  {  within  10  of  the  original  num- 
ber at.  this,  agency).  This  will  add  uinoh  to  their  authority  and  efflcioncy ;  they  Imve 
retained  their  reputation  for  attention  to  duty. 

The  guard-house  hnilt  a  year  ago  baa  served  a  good  purpose  for  our  people.  It  baa 
been  the  preventive  more  tbun  the  cure,  without  being  put  to  practical  use.  For 
oataiders  it  has  served  an  excellent  refuge  fur  those  coming  laden  internally  or  ex- 
temallr  with  w hinky ;  on  one  or  two  such  occasions  it  has  made  it^  existence  known 
and  f.'it. 

MEDICINK.  * 

Dr.  F.  Uriunell,  the  agency  physioian.  has  fully  sustained  the  reputation  hmuirbt 
with  him  Homewliat  over  a  year  ngo.  He  is  ever  ready  to  tbe  aall  of  the  neMv,  able 
and  efficient  at  all  times.  Dr.  Grinnell  reports  to  me  that  he  bos  treated'  2,143 
patients  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  last,  medical  and  surgical,  witll  31  deaths. 
Among  these  are  a  number  of  very  interesting  citses,  one  struck  with  liglituiug.     He 

A  jBauf  WDmHD  while  slttlaR  la  her  lodge,  the  twtt  takJDgelTeqtuntbe  left  ildenf  tlie  head.  bamloK 
the  h*ir  for  A  «uefl  ot  iwo  inebeft.  The  tmck  of  tbe  bnlt,  eitradln^  down  the  left  nida  tm  far  >s  th« 
kBM,  wu  marked  by  neTflm  oantnslDD,  Ihs  euro  nnw  mmalnliiE  rsnembUD);  tfaou  of  dvep  bnmi.  The 
woniBii  wM  prmtrmCBd  by  th«  slmka  ud  Foaaiileivil  dewt  hy  her  friend*,  bat  aona  »:(hlbtled  ■!»■  of 
life;  for  Mtne  weeks  tbe  KuBerpd  trnm  panlvila  nf  tbe  b>ft  alda,  but  lf>  now  canvileMBiit. 

A  hoaplul  U  vervmuch  neoded.  Tbe  old.  Inflrm,  and  many  with  obnmla  dl>«aii>e  wimld  bi'  eopecUlly 
bcDcflleA  by  aurfa  prorlslon.  A  man  with  Eunahot  Totmd,  producing  oummlnnted  fractare  ot  Uw 
famnr.  la  now  lyln^  In  a  "tepas."  with  Ibebol  gun  poarinE  Id,  making  It  eioierilncly  uncimrnrtabia 

Bwrvy  af  Ebe  ff*  Indiana,  who  cannot  be  depended  n3>on  to  waab  the  wound  or  wait  npon  tbe  patteni] 

Al  rorl  Mlobimn.  BS  mlbia  dlatsnt,  ttaera  an  provided  for  a  man  habdM  of  aoldlen  a  hoaplUl, 
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Dune,hMplUI  atsward,  ud  two  ph^aioluii.  vhlla  here,  wltb  Dcurl;  6,000  IndluB.  tbe  GoTnnuBcnt 
pntTldeaane  phyuciBn,  vho  UeipeoUd  to  behll  ownJantloT,  aatse,  aMwaid,  Mtand  hi*  dlspeuaij. 
uid  Tjtit  tbe  alck  In  mudd.  It  la  oleair.  with  ■  aalHoieiit  medlul  Hrrioe  to  ■applr  ill  demuidL  tba 
Indlua  would  mnch  more  TMdllT  foruke  their  old  notioDi  of  medlc'lse  end  edopt  tboM  oaed  la  clTlllMd 
life.    £q>eciit1l.v  would  tblabe  tfieCMeif  tbey  cooU  Me  Ibelrslok  propcrl;  cared  rot  in  afaoepltaL 

I  folly  ooncnr  in  Dr.  GrioDell's  reconimeudatiou  for  a  liospitftl,  and  coDiilder  it  would 
be  oLe  of  the  best  and  BoreBt  oieans  of  briuttiiig  tbe  Indiaua  uuiler  the  management 
njid  treatmeot  of  tbe  agencf  pbysiclan,  and  in  caaeB  of  epidemic  dini'iiiteB  (liable  at 
an  J  time}  indispensable. 

.     MISSIONARY  AXD   CHURCH    WORK. 

The  miftgionary  work  of  this  aeancy  ban  uoutiuueil  to  progresx  favorably,  linilisr  the 
able  and  nutiring  efforts  uf  tbe  Kev.  William  J.  Cleveland,  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
who  bas  labored  lonK  and  acceptably  with  these  Indians,  whose  patient  elTorta  in  their 
bebolf  are  shown  by  constant  uppeala  from  all,  whether  professedly  ideniitied  with  his 
church  or  not.  In  addition  to  bis  church  and  Sunday -school  work  at  tbe  agen<:y  he 
baa  mission  tttatious  at  Oak  Creek  and  Little  Oak  Creek,  where  lay-readers  are  located, 
wbo  have  regular  servicen,  with  Sunday  sclioola.  Church  bnildiugs  at  one  or  both  of 
these  staliouH  are  contemplated. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  establislied  a  mission  at  this  agency  somewhat  over  a 
year  ago,  uuder  charge  of  Rev.  F.  M.  Craft,  wbo  wa^  Hnbsei|uenlly  joine<l  by  Rev.  J. 
A.  Bushoian.  Both  of  tbcee  guutteuion  have  been  energetic  in  their  luboni,  and 
erected  a  building  to  eervK  aa  scliool-n>oiu  or  cliaput  until  auch  time  as  the  eiteniled 
plan  of  their  building  is  carried  out.  It  waH  my  psinfiil  duty  to  report  to  the  Depart- 
ment some  of  the  teachings  and  sayiogB  to  the  Indians  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Craft,  wherein 
he  held  hiuinelf  uud  hU  cburch  above  all  civil  low  or  the  authority,  wishes,  or  in- 
structions of  the  Presiilcnt,  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or  any  other  consti- 
tuted authority.  Such  pernicious  doctrine  inculcated  into  the  minds  of  these  (leople 
could  not  but  liesubveraivo  of  all  law  and  order,  netting  at  defiance  and  ignoring  the 
authority  of  the  agent.  Reporta  of  other  acta  of  Rev.  Mr.  Craft  hod  prevTonsly  been 
made  to  the  Ucpartment  by  parties  in  olBciul  position  visiting  the  agency,  stating 
wherein  ha  had  used  hia  inQuence  with  the  Indians  to  prevent  tuem  sending  children 
to  the  Indian  industrial  schools.  Upon  these  reports  the  order  of  the  honorable  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  was  received,  through  the  OiBce  of  Indian  Affairs,  that  be  (Rev. 
Crafi)  Bhonlrt  be  expelled  from  the  reservation  and  ludia^i  country,  which  was  exe- 
cuted, Buit  Kev.  Mr.  Craft  ordered  away,  leaving  Febniary  20  last.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
hie  snccessnr,  should  one  be  sent,  will  entertain  difiVreiit  views  of  civil  law,  be  pos- 
sessed of  that  Christian  virtue  "chnrity,"  entertain  and  t«acb  more  catholic  views 
on  all  snbjecte,  religion  included.  This  has  been  oneof  the  most  unpleasant  duties  of 
my  experience  at  this  agency,  preferring  to  see  aud  aid  every  efibrt  in  the  direction  of 
Chriatianity  and  advancemeni,  and  not  even  in  appearance  impede  any  effort  from 
~"' r,  priest,  or  layman,  whose  special  duty  this  la  or  should  be. 


While  all  efforts  fall  short  of  what  is  hoped  for  or  perbapK  expected,  there  is  a  little 
satisfaction  in  realizing  some  advancement  is  mode  and  is  apparent.  People  ore 
Judged,  and  abonld  be,  from  tbe  advantages  tbey  have  enjoyed  al>d  the  iiioalis  used 
for  their  advancemeut,  and  not  from  their  actual  condition  aloue.  The  Indiana  of 
this  agency  should  not  be  an  exceptiou  to  this  rule.  From  the  means  used  for  their  jni- 
provemeut,  compared  with  those  of  other  localities  during  the  past,  in  tbe  way  of 
schools,  iustrucCion  in  agriculture,  Sec.  (all  of  which  is  stipulated  for  by  treaty,  but 
which  they  have  not  ha«l),  they   will  compare  in  advancement  with  otbers  more 

The  aboriginal  festival  of  the  sun  dance  was  not  held  here  this  year.  By  a  strenu- 
ous adherence  to  my  decision  of  last  year  (when  I  told  the  Indians  the  one  then  held 
mast  he  the  last),  it  was  reluctantly  yielded.  I  do  not  expect  it  will  again  be  re- 
Tjved.    Other  objectionable  customs  will  take  time  and  patience  U>  overcome. 

Without  the  aid  and  assistance  of  willing,  capalilu,  and  honest  employes  an  Indian 
agent  would  have  a  moat  unenviable  poHitioo.  To  those  uonueoted  with  thia  ageucy 
my  aoknowledgmeiits  are  due  aud  are  hereby  tendered. 

For  tbe  courtesies  aod  support  received  at  all  times  from  the  Office  of  ludiau  Af- 
fairs, 1  beg  to  return  my  thanks. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfally,  your  obedient  servamt, 

JAMES  G.  WRIGHT, 

United  SlaUt  Itidian  Agmt. 
The  CoMMissiONRR  or  Indian  AFPAtRs. 


.,C(iog[e 
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SiSBRTO.V  AOKKCY,   DAKOTA, 

StpUmbtr  20,  1884. 
Sib:  I  have  the  boiior  to  aubmit  ui;  itimiiitl  report  for  the  ShcbI  year  eodtDg  June 
30,  I8r<4. 

Thin  reservatioD  is  a  triaagle  of  Innd,  lying  upon  the  eosterQ  bortter  of  Dakota  be- 
tween parallels  45'^  and  46"  uortli  latitude,  liaving  Lake  Traverai)  aa  a  ptrt  of  it« 
e»sleru  bonndarv,  and  its  BOnthern  pniot  tonching  Lake  Rajipeeka.  It  contaiuB 
918,780  acres.  Thi>  Cnteaux  do  Prairie,  a  (Ine  range  of  hilla,  run  from  the  northwest 
corneTsontheasterlythroQ^li  the  reservation.  Thaeaalt-ru  slope  of  these  hills  is  gashed 
with  not  less  than  liftj-  ravines,  each  having  a  stream  of  spring  water  in  it.  The  bot- 
tom and  sides  are  generall.v  covered  with  a  growth  of  oak,  cottotiwood,  linden,  hox- 
elder,  and  ash  trees.  The  prairie  east  of  the  Cotenux  is  a  Itodf  of  very  eKcelleot  farm- 
ing land,  as  is  also  the  valley  of  the  Little  Sionx  River  near  the  soutb  end.  The 
lakes  npon  the  reservation  and  bordariiig  it  ahonud  in  exueltent  food  Ihihes. 

The  tribes  residing  at  (bis  agency  are  parts  of  the  Sisseton  and  Walipeton  bauds 
of  the  Dakota*  or  Sionx.  They  are  very  nearly  civilized.  They  all  wear  clothing 
like  the  white  people  and  have  ubandoued  almost  all  the  cnstoms  of  savage  life.  They 
are  entirely  self-snppurting;  uioatof  them  make  their  living  from  their  farms.  Some 
that  live  aronnd  the  lakes  HnbHist  principally  on  fish,  and  do  very  little  farming. 
One  excellent  mark  ol'  progreen  is  that  a  liirge  part  of  the  farm  labor  is  performed  by 
men.  There  are  a  few  who  persist  in  the  uouiadic  habits  of  thtir  wilder  state,  bat 
the  number  is  decreasing.  Quite  u  proportion  of  the  people  ari'  the  opposite  of  iu- 
diistrions,  and  perform  the  niininium  of  lalxir  that  will  secure  a  living;  in  this,  how- 
ever, they  may  not  difior  materially  from  white  men,  except  perhaps  in  degree. 

The  births  (lU)  outnumber  tlm  deaths  (4'J)  for  the  year,  and  I  he  general  he^tb  of  the 
people  has  been  good. 


Their  lands  were  allotted  in  severalty  in  1876.  At  that  time  the  larger  part  of  the 
people  were  really  incapable  of  making  a  proper  selection  of  lands  for  farming  parposes. 
They  sought  fuBl,  water,  and  shelter,  and  hence  huddled  into  the  ravinue  along  the 
Coteanx  or  hi  the  ftingea  of  timber  around  the  lakes.  A  large  number  of  these  allot- 
ments do  not  contain  arable  lands  enough  to  enable  the  allottee  to  cultivate  the 
fifty  acres  reqnired  before  he  ran  receive  a  patent.  Hence  the  agents  have  been 
trying  to  indnce  them  to  change  their  locations  and,  retaining  40  acres  of  timber,  take 
130  acres  of  the  rich  prairie  for  cnltivation.  This  movement  has  been  partially  snc- 
cessfnl,  and  i|nite  a  number  have  pushed  out  from  the  hills.  Several  of  these  have 
already  received  patents  and  at  least  twenty  more  have  complied  with  the  condition 
and  are  awaiting  surveys  to  put  their  applications  in  form  to  forward.  The  stakes 
marking  the  subdivieions  have  been  burned  away  by  prairie  tires,  and  it  is  necessary 
that  the  tettleil  parts  should  l>e  restaked  in  order  to  enable  me  todedne  those  tiew  ioca- 
'  "   "  "  LS  for  allotments  and  patents.    There  have  been 

'ibe  during  the  fiscal  year. 

I  estimate  the  number  ut  acres  broken  upon  the  reservation  at  6,600.  Of  this 
amonnt  STiO  acres  have  been  broken  this  year.  The  aggregate  amount  under  caltiva- 
tion  this  year  will  not  exceed  4,500  acres.  The  crops  or  wheat  and  oats  have  been 
good  and  are  all  now  in  stack.  Tliresliing  has  begun.  The  amount  of  wheat  raised 
IS  less  proportionately  than  the  oats,  because  it  lias  been  customary  to  issue  seed 
wheat  to  many  of  the  Indians  each  spring.  Finding  that  a  promise  had  been  given 
not  to  ask  for  it  this  year,  I  did  uut  ask  for  nur  issue  any  seed  wheat.  I  assisted  them 
in  some  other  ways  to  earn  the  money  to  bny  it  with,  but  niauy  were  content  to  sow 
oats  Instead  becanse  tlio  seed  cost  less.  All  of  the  more  thrifty  farmers  will  save 
their  seed  this  year. 

FARM  MACIIIXIKY. 

There  is  a  dtspoaition  among  some  of  the  farraera  to  imitate  one  of  the  failings  of 
the  white  farmers  aronnd  them,  vie,  to  buy  expensive  farm  machinery  on  credit  far 
beyond  their  needs.  The  resnlt  is  bad,  of  course.  The  rates  of  interest  are  mlnona, 
and  their  crops  go  largely  to  pay  macbiue  notes. 


The  preparations  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  this  tribe  a.-  

with  the  work  to  be  done ;  and  with  the  faithful  performance  of  their  duties  by  the 
employ^  in  that  department,  and  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  permit 
their  children  ta  ei^oy  the  great  advantages  open  to  them,  the  entire  school  popula- 
tion shonM  be  reaotied.     During  the  fiscal  year  the  Haunal  Labor  Boarding  School 
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building  haa  been  doubled  in  aise,  addinj^  a  One  achool-ronm,  a  commoilioug  dining 
bkll,  rooms  for  the  girls,  play  roonig,  teacbers'  rooms,  and  a  tioepital  ward.    The  new 

Sart  is  healed  by  sleam,  wiiich  in  ecouoniy  of  fne),  comfort  of  the  inmates,  and  re- 
uced  danf(ur  from  fire,  is  a  S^^^  improvement  over  the  wood-burning  furnace  and 
stoves  used  in  the  old  part.  The  old,  part,  which  waa  very  much  dut  of  repair,  has 
been  refitted,  the  broken  walls  patched  and  papeied,  the  floors  repaired,  and  the 
wood-work  inside  and  out  painted,  so  that  the  whole  Imildlug  is  now  clean  and  new. 
The  laundry  and  bakery  building  ia  inclosed,  and  with  the  completion  of  this,  the 
building  of  »  anitable  wood-shed  and  other  out-bti tidings,  authorized  by  yonr  offlce, 
the  I'stablisbment  will  be  well  equip|ied.  Authority  was  grantrd  in  Oclober  last  for 
putting  down  an  artesian  well  to  supply  the  iicbool  with  water.  Water  waa  fonnd 
lale  In  December  at  a  depth  of  1115  feet,  and  later  a  pump  was  put  in,  but  the  history 
of  tbe  well  has  been  a  chapter  of  accidents,  and  it  is  not  yet  in  working  order.  The 
cost  of  the  above  iniptovenienls  has  been  as  follows: 

New  part  Manual  Labor  Boarding  School  bnildiDg |9,074  90 

RepairHon  old  part  Manual  Labor  Hoarding  Schoul  building .'i93  12 

Laundry  and  bakery  to  date 428  97 

Arttdiaii  wfll  and  jmrnp aW  Bl 

Steam- heating  apparatus .■ 1,5*36  00 

The  Mauaal  Labor  Boarding  School  began  its  session  on  the  25lh  of  October,  It^SI, 
and  closed  Jiini-  27,  1aH4.  There  were  1U3  different  scholars  atteiidiug  the  school. 
The  avenigr  for  thu  whole  session  was681  pupils.  The  new  part  of  the  building  waa 
not  occnpiuil  ntitil  the  middle  of  December.  The  cramped  quartets  up  to  thai  time, 
and  EOiUH  defects  ia  administration,  which  were  subsequently  remedied,  detracted 
souiHwUat  from  the  ancivss  of  the  school  in  the  lirst  four  months,  but  ItLter  the  scbol- 
«ra  improved  rapidly  and  the  risnlta  of  the  year  were  very  satisfactory. 

The  trader  of  harness  and  shoe  making  and  tailoring  wire  carried  no,  and  seveuteeu 
boys  wtre  taught.  In  the  harness  aud  shoe  shop,  owing  to  an  omission  in  ihe  annual 
estimate,  quite  a  dulny  occurred  on  account  of  a  Inrh  of  mBterialn.  Thew  were  unh- 
seqntfDily  t'urtiiNhed,  and  Ihe  boys  Hhowed  fair  progress  nt  the  close  of  the  year.    The 


girls  were  duly  instructed  in  making  and  re^minng  their  own  clothinE,ai 
Ttjpilarly  detailed  Ibr  service  in  the  kitchen,  dining  room,  and  lanndry.     Frizes  wen* 
oBtred  for  the  best  kept  rooms,  both  boys  and  girls,  and  the  progross  in  p^rminal 


cleHnlinew  and  the  tidy  appearance  of  tbeir  rooms  was  gratil'yiog. 

The  other  schoolH  on  the  reservation  are  the  Qoodwill  Mission  boarding  school  and 
the  Aecensiim  Girls'  Boarding  School.  The  Goodwill  Mission  school  hod  foriy-tire 
bourdcni  and  four  day  scbolnrs  in  attendance,  and  an  average  of  forty  boarding  and 
three  day  scholars  during  the  year.  This  school  is  condnctod  by  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Home  Utssions  under  a  contract  with  yoor  office.  It  hoe  been  supplied  with 
a  t)ew  building  for  a  boarding  house  and  girls'  dormitory,  a  large  addition  to  the  boys' 
dormitory,  and  a  rrcitatiou  room  to  the  school -house.  Tbe  nthool  is  well  eonipped, 
and  does  good  work  in  the  educationsl  departuieui..  During  the  past  year  the  iiian- 
nal  labor  for  boys  was  confined  principally  to  ivorking  in  the  garden,  cutting  wood, 
and  corryinK  water.  It  would  be  an  improvement  if  more  extended  farming  opera- 
tiotiH  could  be  added  to  the  labor  department. 

Thtt  Asceuaion  Girls'  boarding  acbool  is  held  in  the  house  of  Rev.  John  B.  Renville, 
a  native  pastor,  alraut  fi  milea  south  of  the  agency.  The  space  is  limited,  only  *o- 
oommodating  fourteen  scholars,  hnt  tbu  uare  of  tbe  scholars  and  their  development  in 
all  Iiranchi-Hof  education 'manual,  meutal.and  mora),  is  such  asto  fnlly  Justify  Ihe cod- 
tinnance  of  the  school.  The  average  attendance  for  the  year  was  13}  pnpita.  A  small 
outlay  to  assist  this  worthy  man  and  his  very  capable  wife  in  enlarging  their  houso 
would  enable  theni  to  teacli  a  larger  number  of  scholars  with  but  slight  additional 
rxpense  to  the  Govern  me  ut. 

BKOWN   KABTK    DAY   SCHOOt- 

During  the  year  a  day  school  bos  been  supported  at  the  colony  of  homesteaders  in 
Grant  County,  Dakota,  known  as  Brown  Earth.  The  result  was  an  entire  failure  to 
■ecuie  any  aitendauce  worthy  the  name  of  school.  I  have  recently  visited  tl^e  colony 
and  urged  upon  them  the  propriety  of  sending  tbeir  children  to  the  boarding  schools 
■]ion  tlic  reservation , 
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le  of  I  cUiivcli  and  32  commtinicants  ilaritiB  the  year. 
One  PruteBtant  Episcopal  church  BBtvBil  by  R«v.  Edwaril  Aahley,  miusiouarj,  with 
oatochUts holding  service  at  two  out-aCatioiia.  Tbiacbiircli  nnnibersSH  coniniiinicnntH; 
number  of  baptidins  during  year,  36.  A  youuK  mau's  );nild  lias  been  organized  this 
year, 

CONSTITUTION  AND   LAWS. 

la  January  of  this  jcar  I  approved  the  conetltntioii  ami  laws  eiiact^<I  by  this  peo- 
ple as  permitted  by  article  10  of  the  treaty  coDcliided  vith  them  Hay  2,  lHi7,  copies 
of  which  were  duly  fiiruished  to  yoar  office.  The  code  is  simple  aad  fr;ignientary, 
but  experience  will  doubtless  sn;i;||^st  improvements  to  their  minds.  Tlicorgiinisa- 
tion  provides  a  jUHtici;  of  the  |>eace  ami  cuiist^ble  for  each  district,  a  ceutrat  luni  t  of 
five  judges,  a  chief,  assistaot  chi«f,  Heci-staryt  treasurer,  and  attotnfy.  Tlie  law- 
inaklnjt  power  is  vested  in  two  budies — the  council,  comjiosed  of  the  recognized  head 
Dien  of  the  tribe,  whose  oHioe  expires  and  becouius  elective  at  the  end  of  fuur  years, 
slid  the  bouse  of  representatives,  composed  of  two  delegates  from  eai-h  district,  one 
of  which  is  elected  annually  to  serve  two  yeara.  All  laWd  require  th<i  approval  of 
the  chief  and  the  ajseiit  beturu  tliey  cnn  become  operative. 

The  legislative  bodies  convened  in  I'ebrnary  Inst,  ami  oilded  several  statutes  m  their 
code.  These  laws  for  the  most  part  bail  reference  to  the  support  and  dutiei  of  their 
uewly  elected  offlcei-s,  uud  some  niuDlclpiil  rttgulatiouH.  Some  which  touched  upon 
white  men  iiad  their  property  did  not  receive  the  itauciioa  of  the  agent.  The  oper- 
ation of  these  laws  has  been  in  the  main  beneHeial.  Beveral  arrests  have  been  made 
aod  punishments  iuHicled  for  drunkenness  and  briugiug  intoxicating  liquors  upon 
the  reservation.  A  license  from  the  legal  outhorities  is  mode  a  prerequisite  to  mar- 
riage, and  divorce  is  lefcalty  doliued  and  grant«d  only  for  adult«ry,  desertion,  and 
cruelty.  The  action  of  the  court  in  some  of  these  coses  has  been  praiseworthy  and 
the  effect  upon  the  people  f[ood. 

A  district  constable  asslAted  by  a  sqnad  of  three  men  captured  and  deli  vcred  to  me, 

I  the  30lb  of  June,  William  Bailey,  one  of  the  most  desperate  hotse-thieves  iufest- 


ID  this  part  of  the  country,  with  two  stolen  horses  in  his  possession 
,  illce  retained  hiui  in  custody,  althnutch  his  friends  and  accomplices  were  wntubful 
to  procure  his  escape,  uutil  I  turned  him  over  to  the  sherifT  of  kansom  Connty,  Do- 


iota  Territory,  who  had  a  warrant  for  hi  .   , __  ._, 

the  sheriff  some  '.Ut  miles  on  bis  retnrn  n  ith  the  prisoner  and  he  made  no  effort  to  es- 
cape while  tbey  were  present.  He  sul>seqncutly  disarmed  the  sherifl'  aiii)  escaped 
with  one  of  the  stolen  horses  to  the  British  Possessions.  I  ruention  this  case  in  this 
connection  as  showing  the  value  of  orKHi'izatiou  and  authority.  These  horse-thieves 
have  made  this  reservation  a  place  of  rendezvous  for  many  years,  and  the  Indians 
have  been  afraid  to  meddle  with  them. 


On  the  second  day  of  April,  1884,  John  W.  Hines  was  liceusHd  as  trader  for  this 
■gency.  This  being  the  first  trader  which  the  people  have  had  in  many  years,  and 
some  preju^hes  existing  among  them  on  the  subject,  certain  persons  endeavored  to 
raise  an  excitement,  aud  if  possible  frighten  all  parties  into  their  meuanres.  A  firm 
and  qniet  course  at  the  agency  soon  set  the  matter  at  rest,  and  the  store  is  patronized 
finely  by  all  parties.  \ 

SIOUX   COMMISSI ONEKB. 

On  the  26th,  27th,  uod  'JBth  days  of  May  last  the  Sioux  Coininissioners,  Hon.  Newton 
Edmnnds,  Hon.  P.  C.  Shannon,  and  Hon.  James  H.  Teller,  met  the  Indians  in  conncil, 
and  presented  to  them  some  proposals  for  purchasing  a  part  of  this  reservation.  The 
people,  after  considering  the  propositions,  decided  nnanimonsly,  not  to  sell  any  partot 
their  land  at  present.  The  reasons  fortheiraction,  so  far  as  I  have  Iwou  ableto  gatlier 
Ihem  since  that  time,  are :  First,  and  mainly,  because  they  had  a  short  tiuie  before  this 
been  informed  that  their  petition  to  Congress  for  payment  of  certaiu  services  as  scouts 
and  for  relief  from  the  contispation  act  had  not  beeii  successful.  They  say  that  until 
the  United  States  pays  what  it  owes  them,  they  do  not  wish  to  make  the  debt  larger. 
Socoad,  because  in  the  plan  of  reducing  the  reservation  presented  to  them  fully  two- 
thirds  of  their  people  wonld  be  left  out  among  the  whites. 

TfUCS  PLANTING. 

The  annual  arbor  day  appointed  by  the  governor  of  this  Territory  was  observed  by 
planUng  about  two  hundred  treesattheMonnal  Labor  BoardingScbool  and  Iheogency. 
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Ter7  badly  chosen  at  first  and  have  been  almo«t  entirely  neglected.  Few  of  them 
have  more  than  live  aerrs  of  land  broken,  and  many  of  then  have  not  that  mnch  nnder 
oollivatinn.  Thejr  exiet  by  ttshiug,  fanntine,  trapping,  and  selling  the  wood  off  of 
their  olaims  to  white  aettleTs.  They  are  falling  behind  the  ludians  of  the  reeervation 
In  Riony  resnecta,  and  I  fear  are  not  free  from  the  rice  of  inteniperftnce. 

LOCATION  OF  AOBNCT. 

The  experienre  ot  a  year  haa  served  to  contirm  my  earlier  impieesion  that  the  loca- 
tion of  the  agency  is  nnfortnnate  in  being  so  far  from  the  Hannal  Labor  Boarding 
Sohool.  The  ei)  a  cation  of  tbis  people  seeuis  to  me  to  be  the  paramount  dnty  of  the 
Department  and  its  representatives,  and  th"  care  and  interest  of  the  agent  ought  to 
be  tnoreiuingly  directed  to  this  important  part  of  the  service.  The  oarpeater  and 
blacksmith  alio|Mshanldb<!fll[tt(l  with  school  apprentices.  These  trades  are  even  more 
important  than  those  already  introdnced  into  the  school.  But  the  shops  are  so  far 
away  as  to  make  it  impracticable  at  present  to  have  tlie  eoholars  work  there.  If  the 
school  wore  so  located  that  tht>  agent  could  readily  visit  it  in  his  daily  rounds  his 
presence  would  be  of  service,  if  he  is  at  all  a  proper  man  for  his  office. 

If  tliB  cbaDKo  of  location  were  approved  and  made  Krsdaally,  it  would  be  accom 
pliaheU  in  a  lew  years  without  great  expense  and  with  small  losa.  The  narehooee, 
two  dwelling-honses,  and  one  smith  shop  are  all  the  agency  buildings  that  have  any 
money  value  worth  considering.  Several  of  the  remaining  honsee  are  old  log  cabins, 
totally  unfit  for  human  habitations  in  this  severe  climate. 


During  the  fiscal  year  I  have  issued  40,000  feet  of  Iraards,  10,000  feet  of  flooring, 
.  6,000  feet  of  sidins,  3,000  feet  of  scantling,  tS.OOO  shingles,  37  doors,  and  65  windotra. 
for  the  repair  ana  ciimpletion  of  77  Indian  houses  at  a  cost  of  about  |1,700.  An  im- 
Movement  of  the  dwellingB  of  this  people  is  one  of  their  greatest  phyiiical  needa- 
They  are  mainly  housed  in  small  log  cabins  nith  earth  roofs.  During  the  dry  oold 
winters  those  answer  the  purpose  very  well;  but  as  soon  as  the  rains  come  they  ai« 
-very  little  prutectiou.  The  water  runs  down  into  the  houses  in  muddy  streams,  de- 
filing all  their  clothins  and  beddinz,  and  rendering  the  cabins  damp  and  unhealthy. 
This  state  of  things  dnves  the  people  to  their  Imlges  and  this  seems  to  reoBll  all  their, 
old  roving  habits.  The  issue  of  lumber  should  be  continued  until  every  family  has  a 
good  roof  over  their  head. 

Near  the  close  of  the  year,  1,470  bheep  were  received  for  issue  to  this  tribe.    They 
are  in  process  of  issne  now. 

WtSHKY  8BLt.EIIH. 

Three  oases  have  been  prosecuted  against  whisky  sellers  dnring  the  year.  One 
man  was  fined  S300  and  his  place  entirely  broken  up.  The  other  cases  fatted  of  eon- 
viction.  With  small  towns  and  numerous  saloons  now  Burronndinc  the  re«er*atlon 
it  is  next  to  impossible  to  control  the  evil  entirety,  but  1  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  re- 
port a  decided  temperance  sentiment  among  our  best  people  and  a  nearly  unanimous 
feeling  among  our  while  neighbors  that  liquor  selling  to  the  Indians  mnst  not  he 
tolerated.  I  do  not,  however,  lose  sight  of  the  fact  ttiat  "eternal  vigilance  is  the 
price  "  of  sobriety  among  these  people. 
With  many  thanks  for  the  kindness  and  conrtesy  shown  to  me  from  your  office, 
I  am,  very  respectflilly,  your  obedient  servant, 

BENJ.  W.  THOMPSON. 

'  Indian  Agt»t. 
The  CoMMisisioNBR  OF  Indian-  Affairs. 


Standino  Ruck  Indian*  Agkkcy,  Dakota. 

Augtul  25,  1884. 
Sir  ;  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  luy  annual  report  for  IH94,  covering  the  twelve 
months  ftmn  August  t,  llj?ll,  to  July  31,  1881,  and  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report 
that  the  past  year  has  beeu  one  of  peace  and  prosperity  among  the  Indians  atid  of 
much  satisfaction  to  myself  for  the  good-will  luanifested  by  thoae  under  my  charRf- 
The  general  contentment  and  steady  improvement  of  the  Indians  has  boen  very  Krai- 
ifying,  and  although  my  tlnties  as  agent  have  been  very  arduous  and  salary  Inad- 
eqoate,  which  fact  our  natioual  legislators  fail  to  recognize,  vet  the  satisfactory  eon- 
ditioQ  of  afbirs  at  the  agency  have  a  soothing  influence,  which  recompense  only  a 
laborer  in  the  field  among  the  Indians  can  fully  appreciate. 


INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 


TRIBRB  ANt>  POPDLA.TIOX. 


The  IndtaiiB  of  this  agencj-,  coniprJBiug  l,lT01kuiiliea,  number  4,731  peraonB,  And  an 
•om]>OBed  of  the  Upper  ttad  Lower  YiitilctODBJs,  Himkp&pa,  and  Blaokfeet  bands  of 
Sioux,  and,  as  required  by  section  9  of  the  act  approved  July  4,  IStM,  makiog  appro- 
priations for  the  IndiaD  service  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 18^,  the  classifica- 
tion hereinafter  Kiven  of  the  respective  bands,  taken  from  the  censns rolls,  carefully 
revised  up  to  and  including  the  31st  ultimo,  is  an  accurate  census  of  the  Indiana  at- 
Mched  to  this  aeencj  ;  and,  as  nlso  required  by  same  section,  the  number  of  schools 
in  operation  and  attendauce  at  each,  together  with  the  names  of  teachers  employed 
and  salaries  paid,  is  given  under  the  oead  of  "schools  and  educational,"  which 
dsta  is  also  contained  in  the  stati»tioftl  reports  herewith.  The  lutermarrjing 
and  frequent  changes  from  one  baud  lo  another  make  it  difBcult  to  determine  their 
tiue  Htatns  in  this  respect,  hut  the  present  olassiflcstion  is  &om  the  enrollment  made 
Jnly  31,  1884,  and  is  as  followa : 
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to  be  the  best  agricultural  portion 
such  as  the  present,  when  there  is 

•afficient  moisture,  barley,  oats,  peas,  and  wheat,  together  with  corn  of  early  Hint 
Tarieties  and  veeetables  of  an  excellent  quality,  can  be  enccessfnlly  grown.  This 
•ection  of  conntry,  however,  is  subject  to  drought,  with  occasional  not,  dry  winds, 
somewhat  oinillar  to  the  siniooros  of  Arabia,  which  are  here  usually  of  three 
days'  duration,  and  wbtcli  parcb  everything  in  their  course,  and  when  coming  early 
in  the  season,  before  the  crops  are  matnred,  as  was  the  oaae  last  year,  destroy  aU 
cereal  and  root  crops.  The  present  summer,  however,  has  been  free  from  Buab 
bli{;htiiig  winds  or  droaght  and  the  season  has  been  all  that  could  be  desired  ;  there 
hae  tieen  an  ab  an  dance  of  rain  throughout  the  Bummer,and  crops  that  have  been 
properly  cared  for  promise  bonntifnlly. 

Every  family  of  the  ogenc.r  is  engaged  in  cultivating  individual  fields  or  garden 
patclies,  and  nothing  is  held  in  common  by  them,  but  it  is  difficult  to  bare  them  per- 
«Bt  in  properly  caring  for  their  tteldM  throughout  the  growing  season.  They  usually 
Mart  in  very  well,  but  it  exhausts  our  persuasive  powers  to  nave  them  continue  to 
give  the  growing  crops  the  care  and  attention  requisite,  and  with  all  that  could  be 
done  in  this  dir^ioti  a  number  of  Helds  have  been  neglected  by  the  owners.  This 
carelesB  indifference,  so  peculiar  to  the  Indian,  is  perpetuated  by  the  "  free-ration 
syntem,"  and  can  onl]'  be  remedied  by  compelling  all  able-bodied  Indiana  to  render 
an  equivalent  in  labor  for  the  subsisteuce  and  clothing  issued  to  them. 

The  patches  and  fields,  rauging  in  exfeut  from  half  iin  acre  to  20  acres  each,  will 
aggregate  1,900  acres  planted  by  Indians,  which,  with  about  100  acres  at  the  board- 
ing-schools and  agency  farm,  will  approximat«  3,000  acres  cultivated  and  in  crop  this 
year,  proportioned  about  as  follows:  Corn,  1,400  acres;  oats,  3(K>  acres;  wheat,  40 
acres;  potatoes,  lOO  acres;  rutabagas,  turnips,  onions,  squash,  and  other  vegetables, 
SGOacree;  which  is  an  iuoreaseof  about 25  percent,  over  1  ast  year's  cultivation.  Hav- 
ing not  yet  complct«d  our  harvesting,  approximate  figures  of  the  amount  uf  prodncts 
Mised  can  therefore  only  be  given ;  but  an  excellent  yield  is  promised,  and  I  believe 
the  following  to  be  a  moderate  and  fair  estimate :  Wheat,  550  bushels ;  com,  10,800 
bushels;  oats,  7,500 bushels;  potatoes,  10,750  bushels;  turnips,  5,150  bushels;  onioaa, 
565  bushels ;  beans,  515  bushels ;  together  with  a  large  quantity  of  melons,  pumpkins, 
iqnash,  &c. ;   and  the  hay  cut  will  approximate  2,600  tons. 

The  late  hostiles  or  followere  of  "  Sitting  Bull "  have  been  qnite  lodontrioua,  and 
have  performed  their  proportionate  share  of  all  work  done  at  this  agency  daring  the 
pact  year. 
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CIVILIZATION. 

Indiuii  ue  proverbiall;  bIdv  to  Bb&Ddou  thdr  time-lioaored  OQatoma  ftnd  BDpenti- 
Uons  or  to  adopt  the  n'hite  man's  oiTilizatioii,  and  tbe  lodiani  of  ibis  a^acy  are  tiA 

tioQ  bi  the  rale,     They  are,  bowKver,  aakiug  stead;  progrew,  which  1  belieTe 

e  laating,  as  every  atop  is  beiog  made  a  permaiieitt  );aiu.  Three  years  ago  the 
"  K>iii-tom "  (ornm)  waa  in  coDstanl  nse,  and  the  bud  daece,  xoalp  dance,  buSalo  dance, 
kisB  danoe,  and  e"ua  dance,  together  with  a  unmber  of  feaat  and  spirit  danc«H,  were 
practiced  in  all  their  barbarie  grandeur;  bat  all  these  are  now  "  things  of  the  past," 
the  grasA  dance  alone  excepted,  which  dance  is  their  simplest  anrnsement  and  the  least 
objectionable  of  any,  and  tUlB  Is  only  tolerated  on  Satnrday  afternoon  of  each  week. 
AoinJoTity  of  the  Indians  have  adopU-d  the  white  map's  dress,  and  in  fact  all  of  them 
would  if  they  conid  afford  it;  bat  a  blanket  and  "  breech-clotb  "  ie  lees  expensive  and 
more  eaeily  obtained.  During  the  present  summer  over  two  hundred  of  the  leading 
yonnK  men  came  into  the  agency  and  bad  their  hair  cat,  which,  from  an  Indian 
standpoint,  is  quite  a  step  towards  oiviHcatiou  wben  they  part  with  Iheit  long  bair 

A.  Urge  niajority  of  tbe  Indians  of  this  agency  are  really  anxiane  to  better  tbeir 
condition.  They  are  not  laty,  and  only  need  proper  amiatance  to  advance  more  rap- 
idly, lu  this  connection  I  will  quote  from  office  circular  No.  127,  dated  Ma;  15,  IBtM, 
wherein  tbe  honorable  8eoret«ry  of  the  Interior  says  t^at — 

"  Tb«  bov  tbut  tiH  HMD  his  Ulim  plow,  mow,  ud  nthcr  the  frnlta  of  the  field  will  do  It  wltbun 
qtpQlHl  iivn^ction.  Xot  BO  with  aa  iDdLu:  h«  laattH  taught  toliuld  the  plow,  how  to  prepare  ud 
keep  in  Older  hli  »ythe,  whFO  to  put  in  and  wben  to  hiirieaC  hit  crop,  inda  IbonMiadUitnci  aoqiilred 
by  tuiDiers'  eoiu  b;  obHTOUon  mnit  be  tiDicht  ipeolally  to  an  Indian  jonth." 

This  applies  directly  to  every  Indian  conimencius  an  agriuultnral  life,  and  to  expect 
him  to  Buccepd  without  sach  inBtmctinns  is  abetinl,  and  with  the  inadequate  help  at 
the  disposal  of  an  agent,  and  the  absolute  necessity  for  such  practical  and  akilledm 


Rtructors,  is  it  any  wonder  that  tbe  work  of  civilization  and  advancement  of  the  In- 
diatiB  is  being  prolonged  I  In  an  interview  with  the  honorable  Sf  uate  commit  Ipe,  when 
they  visited  thia  agency  in  August,  1883,  I  had  the  honor  to  set  forth  my  vi.^wn  as  to 
the  best  means  of  wlvanoing  the  Indians,  and  also  in  several  anbaequetit  communica- 
tions on  the  same  subject  to  prominent  Eastern  gentlemen  who  are  interested  in  In- 
dian oivilizatinn,  and  I  will  nere  repeat  what  I  then  stated  and  what  I  know  to  be 
practical;  that  in  order  to  give  the  Indians  comfortable  homes  in  tbe  shortest  possi- 
ble time,  anil  place  them  on  the  sure  road  to  prosperity,  the  best  means  is  to  locate  a 
S Tactical  farmer  in  each  Indian  settlement,  who  should  have  charge  of  fh>m  50  to  100 
imiliee,  sucb  instractorB  to  reside  in  tbe  reapeotive  districts,  and  be  with  the  Indians 
daily  to  iuBtrnct  and  direct  them;  and  it  isl)ut  reasonable  to  believe  that  five  years 
of  such  practical  instruction  would  do  more  towards  tbe  agricultural  and  pastoral 
advancement  of  the  Indians,  by  bringing  about  better  order  and  method  in  tbeir  work, 
thsn  twenty  vears  of  tbe  present  "bap- hazard"  system  can  possibly  effect.  The  Oov- 
emnient  would  thus  be  tbe  sooner  relieved  of  the  burden  of  taxatinn,  and  humanity 
wonld  be  correapundinely  benefited.  The  advancement  of  Indiana  in  agriculturn  and 
stock-rsiaing,  with  their  inherent  indifference,  is  a  work  of  such  magnitude  that  the 
ingraft! ug  and  leavening  process  must  necessarity  be  slow,  and  it  is  therefore  essential 
that  '.lifv  be  started  on  the  right  road  and  encourwed  by  such  assistance  as  will  make 
tbeir  l^tbor  remnnerntlve.  This  can  only  be  prontably  done,  however,  by  constant 
snrveillauce  and  patient  teaching  at  their  respective  homes  in  their  every-day  life, 
and  with  1,170  famlliUB  (nearly  5,000  Indians),  scattered  over  a  territory  70  milts 
in  length,  as  at  this  agency,  and  with  only  sufficient  employ^  help  to  conduct  the 
Government  affairs  of  tbe  agency,  so  seldom  are  we  enabled  to  do  anything  in  oesiBt- 
ing  those  wbo  am  attempting  to  become  agriculturiBts  or  Btock-raisers,  that  it  results 
in  tbeir  progress  bciug  very  slow,  and  Hxi/rofilaite  U>  Ihemtelrei  ai  teell  at  to  the  Oovern- 
M«nl.  I  am  therefore  confident  that  the  employment  of  practical  instrnctors  to  reside 
among  tbe  IniliaUB  would  be  the  most  economical  and  humane  means  by  which  the 
Indians  could  be  benefited,  and,  owing  to  tbe  existing  need  for  such  instructors,  I 
would  recommend  a  reduction  of  the  present  ration,  if  necessary,  in  order  to  secure 
tbem.  And  I'urthermoroi  in  order  to  compel  tbe  indolent  and  iudiffrrent  to  assist  in 
thrir  own  snpport,  I  would  advise  the  gradual  diminution  of  the  "estaUlished  ration" 
until  no  more  would  be  required;  but  where  Indians  are  by  treaty  stipnlat  in  as  en- 
to  certain  subsistence  I  would  substitute  something  more  lasting  and  bene- 


ficial, by  givinj^  tbe  Indians  practical  instructorB,  agricnltural  Imptements  and  neoe^ 
sary  tools,  and  stock  cattle  sa  they  would  learn  to  use  and  properly  c.ire  for  them.  It 
may  a])puar  as  too  unqualified  what  I  here  state,  but  I  fully  believe  that  with  > 
pructical  farmer  reHldiug  in  each  Indian  settlement,  together  with  a  sufBcient  number 
of  schools  and  school  teachers,  with  education  made  compulsory,  the  rising  geuera- 
tiuu  wonld  in  ten  years  become  prudacers,  instead  of  remaining  consamora,  as  tbe 
nruaeut  pauperizing  system  is  calculated  to  perpetuate. 
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SCHOOLS  i 

Tbere  are  1,034  Dhlldrea  between  the  &ge»  of  six  and  sixteen  years  at  this  ofrency, 
and  (here  have  been  two  Oovemment  board! ag-Bchoola  and  one  miaslon  day  schoal 
conducted  daring  the  past  year,  ae  rollows: 

IndiiBtri»I  farm  school,  located  on  tbe  west  bank  of  the  Htmonrl  River,  16  miles 
sootb  of  tbe  agencv,  whioh  wbool  baa  a  farm  of  50  aerce  under  ciiUlvation  oonneuted 
with  it,  and  the  building  ha^  a  capacity  of  80  pnpils.  Roys  of  twelve  years  of  aae  and 
npwards  are  admitted  to  this  school,  and  are  Inatructed  in  general  farm  work,  tba 
care  of  stock,  and  carpentering.  The  farm  school  baa  beea  maintained  thmnghoiit 
the  year  with  a  fall  attendance  of  68  pupils  and  an  average  attendance  of  37  for  the 
entire  13  nionlbs,  and  the  progrem  of  the  pupils  has  been  very  satisfactory.  There 
were  14  boys  fWim  this  school  and  16  from  the  Indian  camps  transferred  to  the  St. 
Mary's  Training  School  at  Fehanville,  III.,  on  September  M  last,  and  14  more  boys 
froiD  this  school  to  Fehanville  on  July  5,  and  very  favorable  reports  are  being  re- 
ceived trota  tbem.  There  have  been  7  t«acher«  employed  at  tbe  fium  school,  the 
names  and  salaries  being  as  follows : 


K.  P.  UeEUd«' 

John  Apke 

Jimaai  Baber .  ■ 
Pluida  SobaebiT 
PmnCM  Olenjcer 
A.  r.  Lvirttn . 


The  industrial  boarding  school,  locatedat  theagenoy,  baa  a  o 


has  also  been  maintained  throughout  the  entire  year,  and  has  done  an  excellent  work, 
with  a  full  attendance  of  131  pnpils  and  an  averase  attendauoe  of  93  for  the  past 
twelve  months.  There  are  8  teachers  employed  attbiN  school,  their  namosand  salariM 
being  as  follows: 


0«rtnideIfoI>enDott .. 
Hairechonle 

SohoUatfea  Eondlc. . . . 

llatllde  CatBii; 

BoHWldoor 

Ad*I«  XogSlAT 


MOO  M 
4MM 


The  Amarioan  Board  of  ForeiKa  Missions,  nuder  the  snperin  tendency  of  Eev.  T.  L. 
RigES,  of  the  Dakota  Uiesion,  have  conducted  a  day  school  at  Antelopes  Settlement, 
on  Grand  River,  which  school  is  32  miles  sonthwest  from  the  agBnoj,  where  Mr.  Riggs 
erected  a  new  log  building  last  antumn,  at  a  cost  of  about  i^OO,  and  has  a  native 
teacher,  Ur.  Edwin  Phelps,  stationed  there,  who  receives  a  salary  of  925  per  men  h 
from  the  Board  for  his  services.  All  inatnictionB  in  this  school  are  in  the  Sionx  lan- 
gDSge,  and  the  teacher,  a  fuU-blood  Sionx  Indian,  is  an  excellent  man  and  is  doing 
a  g<>od  work.  There  has  been  a  fnll  attendance  at  this  school  of  67  pupils,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  25  dnring  the  eight  months  in  which  it  was  in  operatioii; 
making  a  total  of  266  children  that  have  attended  school  on  the  reservation  attached 
to  this  agency  during  the  year,  with  an  average  attendance  of  155  for  the  time  which 
the  scbools  were  maintained. 

I  have  recently  built  a  new  day  school  at  the  Cannon-hall  Settlement,  25  miles 
north  of  agency,  whioh  building  has  a  capacity  of  60  pupils,  with  teachers'  rooms, 
kitoben,  and  dining  room,  and  which  will  be  opened  with  two  tescheni  on  September 
1.  It  is  my  intention  to  give  thd  children  attending  this  school  the  mid-day  meal. 
the  girl^  to  prepare  the  meal  under  the  direction  of  the  female  teacher,  and  tne  boys 
to  prepare  the  fuel,  and  in  the  Bnmmer  cultivate  a  garden,  under  the  direction  of  the 
male  teacher,  and  hope  to  have  at  least  300  children  in  schools  the  coming  year. 

My  experience  is  that  it  is  difficult  to  gat  Indian  children  to  attend  sohool,  and  that 

C.DOgIc 
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thr.V  raiinot  be  kept  either  by  love  of  stnd;  or  inoral  iiiMion,  AaA  tlmt  compnliinn  ia 
uecONWry,  at  leant  until  uftvr  tlify  hHve  been  nt  scbool  Tor  aome  months ;  alio  that 
IMtento  ilu  not  enforce  attendance  or  asaist  in  having  their  chitdren  placed  in  sefaaol, 
(he  iiiHJiirity  of  paronta  only  conaeutiUK  from  fear  or  the  diiipleasnre  they  may  incur 
by  withholding  their  children.  In  conversing  with  Iniliiins  npou  the  advontagL-s  of 
ednealion  and  the  necesaity  for  Ihrir  children  to  be  placed  in  schools,  tbey  nsnally 
coincide,  autl  throiif;h  iiollcy,  when  talking  with  BtraDKerH,  on  or  off  their  reeervatian, 
Ihev  always  profi'SH  u  Htrong  desire  to  have  their  children  educated,  hut  when  scfaool 
ohiidrcn  are  called  for,  each  Indian  invariably  prefers  to  seu  aunie  other  person's  chil- 
dren entered  npon  I  he  school  regitiler,  and  will  try  lu  influence  his  neighbor  to  seod  bis 
children  in  order  to  escape  leudiug  bis  own.  When  onr  industrial  Hiarding-achool 
was  opi  ned  last  yenr,  the  capaeit}  beinc  one  hnndred  pnpils,  1  found  it  necessarj,  in  or- 
der to  till  the  school,  to  withhold  rations  from  all  ohildren  of  school-going  agaa,  of 
certain  bands  whose  required  quota  was  not  fumiahed ;  I  was  only  obliged,  however, 
to  withhold  the  ticst  ration  (fourteen  days)  until  there  were  twenty- three  mom  children 
presented  than  tlie  building  conld  accouiniodate,  which  Dumber  we  were  compelled  to 
turn  nnay,  but  I  afterwards  learned  that  there  wusuot  an  orphan  cAiUover  Ave  years 
of  11^  left  in  the  rani|«  after  Ibis  "  conscription,"  as  they  were  all  sent  from  the  re- 
spective bands  to  which  tbey  belonged  in  order  to  makeup  the  quota  called  for.  Ttte 
system  viorked  well,  however,  and  the  children  havelMSu  constant  in  attendance  and 
aa  dilieent  aa  oonld  bv  wished  for. 

On  June  9  there  were  four  Indian  girls  returned  to  tbeir  homes  at  this  agency  from 
a  three-years'  conrse  at  the  Hampton  Normal  InstitnCe,  and  their  improvemeni  was 
^easing  to  their  friends  and  most  creditable  to  the  school  &om  which  tbey  gndnatad. 
Tbey  converse  readily  in  the  English  language  and  seem  to  prefer  nsing  it  to  their 
■Dotbor  tongue,  and  since  retnming  their  <le]K)rlinent  has  been  all  that  could  be  deaired. 
Rev.  H.  B.  Frissell,  of  Hampton  Normal  Institute,  who  accompanied  the  returned 
pupils  to  their  homes,  took  back  with  him  trom  this  agency  eight  boya  and  three  girls, 
which,  with  fonr  boys  and  one  girl  already  there,  makea  16  pupils  from  this  oeeDcy 
now  at  that  school;  but  as  the  tbree-yeais'  t«rm  of  the  latter  nve  will  expire  in  Octo- 
ber lirKt,  tbey  are  shortly  expected  to  return  to  their  homes. 


The  general  health  of  the  Indians  of  this  agency  has  been  good  during  the  year, 
and  Ihe  births  have  exceeded  the  deaths;  yet  the  number  of  deaths  baa  been  mtnsa- 
ally  large,  there  having  been  132  deaths  aud  167  births.  A  large  percentage  of  tha 
di'uths  was  of  children  under  live  years  of  sge,  aud  the  ot.liers  were,  principally,  old 
and  inlirm  or  serofiilous  and  consumptive  persons.  The  treatment  of  the  sick  at 
their  homes  is  very  unsatisfactory  to  a  ptivsician  and  prejudicial  to  the  Bcrvice,  aa 
medicines  are  rarely  ever  administered  hy  the  Indians  as  prescribed.  This  can  only  be 
remedied  by  having  a  hospital  where  the  sick  can  be  brought  for  proper  care  and 
treatment,  and  I  would  again  recommend,  as  in  my  former  annual  reports,  the  earW 
construction  of  a  suitable  building  for  that  purpose  at  this  agency. 


The  missionary  work  at  this  agency  is  maiuly  cnndocted  by  the  Boniau  Catholic 
Chnrch,  under  the  direction  and  anspices  of  Right  Rev.  M.  Marty,  bishop  of  Dakota, 
who,  at  an  cxjicnse  of  about  12,000  annually,  maintains  the  mission  here,  and  who, 
exclusive  of  thesister?  employed  in  the  agency  schools,  has  two  priests,  two  Benedict- 
ine sisters,  and  one  man-servant  eiigageil  lu  the  work.  The  mission  ia  under  the  ini~ 
mediate  charge  of  Rev.  Claude  Ebner.  O.  H.  [l.,who  resides  at  the  agency,  and  who, 
having  been  a  missionary  among  the  Sioux  for  tbe  past  seven  years  and  a  man  of  ex- 
cellent judgment,  is  well  Qtted  for  the  work.  Thert-  are  two  neat  and  oommodious 
chapels  on  the  reservation  where  Hervices  are  regularly  held,  which  are  uaually  well 
attended,  and  the  pastors  report  HUA  ludiao  huptiams  dnriug  the  year,  of  whom  IH 
were  aduils.  There  is  also  a  mission  atation,  conducted  at  tb>i  Qraud  Ktver  by  Rev. 
T.  L.  Riggs,  of  the  Dakota  mission,  who  haa  a  native  ratechist,  Hr.  Edwin  Pbelpa, 
atalioued  tlii-re.  Mr,  Pbelpo  is  a  full  blood  Sisseton  Sioux,  aud  au  energetic  young 
man,  who  is  leulou sly  laboring  among  the  Indians  of  thaiHettlauient.  The  christian- 
isatioo  of  the  adult  Inilians  of  this  aueucy,  with  their  pagan  snperalitions  so  deeply 
tooted,  is  but  very  slow,  aiid^  notwithslaniling  tliat  some  of  them  have  been  onder 
miasionaiy  indiieiiccs  and  religious  inatrnctions  for  several  yean  past,  yet  it  wilt  re- 
quire some  additional  years  of  patient  missionary  labor  tn  oonvince  die  laiddle-^ed 
and  older  persons  of  the  ahsnrdity  of  their  early  beliefs,  or  to  bring  them  to  aocept 
the  teachings  of  ChriattaDity. 

COUKT  OF 
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and  their  decisions  have  been  Just  and  impartial,  and  have  id  every  oaai  been  ni 
toined  by  public  Mntimeut.  I  was  obliged  in  the  begiDniiig  to  gaard  asainxc  the 
wverity  of  puniHhmeut  imposed,  aa  the;  were  certain  to  order  Home  puaiahment  for 
every  person  aireated,  going  npuQ  the  principle  that  they  wontd  not  have  beea 
arrested  if  not  guiUy  of  nome  offense.  They  now,  however,  nnderstand  this  bctt-er, 
and  feel  that  a  responsibfnt;  rests  npon  them,  and  are  more  dtgniflefl  in  court,  and 
very  partionlar  to  ascertain  facts,  as  also  in  arriving  at  ooncTnsions.  Sewioiis  of 
this  court  are  held  every  alternate  Saturday,  and  It  aids  very  materially  in  adiiiiula- 
tering  the  affairs  of  the  agency. 


e  reliable  and  attentive  to  dnty,  and 
exetoiM  a  wholesome  inllnence  over  the  reservation.  I  only  regret  that  they  are  not 
iMtter  lemnnerated  for  the  valuable  serviues  which  they  are  rendpring  the  Oovcm- 

MIOAATORT  HABITS. 

A  great  obstacle  to  Ibe  advancemeul  of  Indians  is  their  natural  propeuHlty  to  roam. 
With  the  opening  of  spring  every  year  thedeeireof  many  ludiansis  to  be  im  the  move 
and  to  either  make  a  new  location  or  to  try  some  o  her  agency,  and  the  large  traet 
of  conntry  btldiu  common  by  the  Indians  of  the  Sioux  rrservation,  comprining  Hve 
distinct  agencies  and  all  claiming  close  relationship,  affunis  an  excuse  for  absentins 
Ibemselves  from  their  respective  agi^ucies  frvm  time  to  lime,  and  such  visits  are  sel- 
dom productive  of  any  good,  but,  on  the  contrary,  detrimental  to  both  visitors  and 
visited.  I  nonld  recommend  that  strict  measures  be  adopted  by  the  Depailment  to 
break  op  this  pemioloos  migratory  habit  of  the  Indians. 

AOKKCT   BUlLDIKaB. 

The  agent's  residence  and  agency  storehoosai  are  in  good  roiiditiou,  but  suitable 
workshops  and  new  quarters  for  employtii  are  very  muvh  nevded ;  in  fact,  dwellings 
for  the  rmploy^  are  absolutely  neoessary,  and  I  would  reconinieDd  that  at  leset 
(bnr  set  of  suitable  qnarters  be  erected  at  the  earliest  date  prscti'^able  for  the  bet- 
ter comfort  and  health  of  employes  and  their  families. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  eonolusiou,  I  desire  to  state  that  while  the  IndiauH  undirr  ni,v  charge  have  not 
made  the  "forward  march"  that  I  would  wish,  yet  a  retroK]>ei:tive glance  Hhowe  con- 
siderable profiress,  and  when  it  is  considered  that  there  are  nearly  5,000  Indians  at 
tbis  agency,  many  of  whom  sre  new  beginners  {the  lute  hostilesor  fnllonersof  Sitting 
Bnll),  and  nndonbledly  the  least  domesticated  of  the  Sioux  bands,  and  that  the  most 
friendly  relations  have  been  maintained  throughout  the  year  with  both  Qoverniaent 
and  individuals,  I  cannot  but  feel  satislied  with  the  past  and  uucoiiragod  I'ur  tbe 

I  ^so  desire  to  express  my  appreolation  of  tbe  libera!  support  that  I  hsTn  received 
from  the  Department  in  toy  adminlsttation  of  affairs  of  thia  agency. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  yonr  obedient  serrani, 

JAMES  Mclaughlin, 

Itidiam  Agent. 
The  Commission KR  or  Indian  ArpAiRS. 


n  annual  report  should  l>e,  from  the  foot 
(bat  it  is  not  yet  four  weeks  since  I  relieved  Agent  Ridpath,  by  whom,  nnder  instruo- 
tioos  addressed  to  him  July  1, 1884,  the  report  more  properly  sliouUl  have  liucu  rawle. 
1  arrived  at  the  agenoy  on  tbe  31nt  day  of  July  last,  and  took  jiossession  of  tbe 
office  OQ  the  Ist  day  of  Angust.  A  new  agent,  Jndgit)g  from  my  nhort  experience,  is 
always  an  objeot  of  onriosity  when  be  tii  st  appears  amoug  bis  Indians.  Visits  and 
talks  must  be  tolerat«d  to  a  reasonable  extent,  even  at  the  sacriDce  of  much  valuable 
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Id  trATeling  ttcroaa  the  reservation  overlaud,  a  distance  of  15  milea,  I  was  particn- 
lar1,T  ImprMsed  with  two  things;  first,  the  ezoellent  condition  of  thecmpB,  the  wbeAt, 
oats,  and  com,  and  the  general  thrift;  appeariinoe  of  Indian  farming ;  and,  second,  in 
marked  contraal,  the  teepees,  and  miserable  log  huts  with  their  dirt  roob.  The  crops 
sbow  commendable  progress,  bnt  the  teepees  and  hnls  which  the  Indians  inhabit  in 
this  rif^rooB  cltmat«  prove  that  but  little  advance  has  been  made  towardu  a  higher 
civiliKktlon.  While  an  Indian  readily  leams  to  cultivate  the  soil,  he  Usiow  in  learn- 
ing how  to  baild ;  otings  with  pertinacity  to  the  "lodge"  of  his  ancestors,  and  not 
tintil  he  is  taught  by  contact  with  the  whites  does  he  realize  the  advactage^  of  a 
house,  and  the  still  higher  blessings  of  a  home.  Nor  is  this  strange  when  we  consider 
the  wild  roaming  life  he  and  hts  anoeat^rb  have  led  in  the  unforgottea  past;  the  wil- 
derness bis  borne ;  the  t«epee  hia  shelter ;  game  his  subsistence ;  trar  with  hereditarj- 
enpinicH  hiH  occupation  ;  deeds  of  heroic  valor  hia  ambition. 

The  lirat  step  towards  civili^tion  has  at  last  been  taken  by  the  Oorernment,  by 
conci^ntrating  the  Indians  npon  reservations.  The  next  step  is  teaching  them  the 
art  of  cultivating  the  soil— and  the  next  one,  the  allotment  of  land  in  severalty. 
Not  until  the  Indians  are  awnred  that  the  identical  piece  of  laud  ou  which  they  are 
located  is  not  only  allotted  to  them,  but  that  the  title  is  secnrtd  by  a  writteu  paper  or 
document  from  Washington,  will  tbey  feel  much  interest  in  building  a  bouse  and  pro- 
viding for  borne  comforts.  Ou  this  reservation  the  allotment  and  title  is  the  absorb- 
ing thnnght  among  the  Indiane.  Tbey  fully  understand  the  imnortAuce  to  them  of 
owning  the  laud  they  cultivate  and  improve.  Naturally  suspicious  and  distrustful, 
by  rf|itated  wrougs  and  false  promises,  they  are  not  certain  of  anything  until  they 
are  in  t)i1l  possession  of  that  which  tbey  crave.  Nor  can  they  comnrfhend,  or  be 
mude  to  underetand,  why  it  should  require  so  long  a  time  to  put  in  their  possession 
the  evidence  that  they  own  the  land  on  which  tbey  live.  This  reservation  has  been 
surveyed  into  township,  section,  and  subdivision  lines,  but,  unfortunately,  many  of 
the  monudK,  mnrkine  the  comers,  were  so  imperfectly  built  that  they  cannot  be 
found.  This  is  all  tlial  is  io  the  way  of  issuing  allotment  certificates.  )  would  re- 
Bpectl'ully  suggiiKt  that  a  surveyor  be  employedto  rebuild  these  mounds,  and  that 
each  section  aud  quarter-section  comer  be  plainly  and  permanently  marked  with  n 
stone.  The  lines  clearly  defined,  I  would  recommend  that  only  such  as  are  located 
and  have  some  land  in  cnltivation  be  allowed  certificates.  Others  should  receive  them 
wheu  tbey  make  a  location  and  break,  say,  at  least  five  acres.  In  no  ease,  in  my  judg- 
ment, should  any  one  person  hold  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  in  fee,  nor 
should  he  hav?  n  title  to  alt  of  this  except  upon  condition  of  having  a  certain  num- 
ber of  acres  in  collivation.  TheIndiBn,1ike  the  white  man,  except  to  a  greater  extent, 
works  better  when  stimulated  by  the  hope  of  reward.  Our  county  and  State  a([ri- 
cultural  societies  offer  rewards  to  the  farmer  for  the  products  of  the  soil,  the  best 
horses,  cattle,  sbeeii,  and  bogs,  and  uo  one  who  has  observed  the  great  good  which 
bos  resulted  from  this  comparatively  modern  method  for  stimulating  husbandry  will 
qui^stlon  the  improvements  it  has  wrought  in  our  ugricultural  distriotii.  This  is  not 
at  present  prncticable  apon  an  ladiau  reservation.  But  the  principle  can  be  adopted. 
Auiong  the  Indians  on  this  reservation,  aseiprsnsed  by  the  head  chief  "Strike,"  a 
strong  title  to  the  land  is  what  every^  Indian  larmBr  want«.  [  would  therefore  re- 
spectfully suggest  that  when  an  Indian  has  twenty  acres  in  cultivation  a  title  be 
made  to  him  to  forty  acres,  to  include  the  land  In  cultivation^  and  whea  be  has  f<vty 
acres  in  cultlTation'then  a  title  to  another  forty  aonis;  and  wbon  be  has  eighty  aci«s 
in  cultivation  then  a  title  to  Ids  remaining  eighty  seres.  Such  time  as  might  soem 
JUHt  and  equilable  to  the  Indian  for  making  these  improvements  could  be  pniscribad, 
with  such  reasonable  penalty  in  forfeiture  as  not  to  work  a  hardship  npon  those  who 
Wi'm  honestly  endeavoring  («  comply  with  the  conditions. 

Bnt,  J  won  Id  further  most  respectfully  suggest,  in  aildition  to  this  iuc«ntive  to  culti- 
vate the  soil,  that  the  Government  add  another  inducement.  To  all  Jodians  on  this 
reservaliou  who  shall  herea/ler  plow,  and  raise  a  crop  of  not  less  than  10  acres,  thei« 
shall  be  lsBii<-d  to  him  one  mower,  a  most  important  agricultural  implement  to  the 
Jndiuu.  When  be  shall  have  20  acres  in  cultivation  tlicre  shall  he  issued  to  him  a 
yoke  of  cattle,  and  when  he  has  40  acres  in  onltivation  there  shall  be  issued  to  him 
a  wagon,  when  he  boa  i^O  acres  in  cultivation  there  shall  be  issued  to  him  a  reaper,  and 
when  he  has  160  acres  in  cuttivatiou  there  shall  be  issued  to  him  a  pair  yf  horses  and 

The  questiiiri  arises  right  here,  from  what  fund  is  all  of  this  property  tobepurchased 
for  the  farmers  of  the  Yankton  Indians!  This  question  1  will  nowauswor.  But  Hrst, 
I  desire  to  nay  that  the  only  hope  for  the  Indiani  of  tliisrusorvationis  that  they  be  mode 
self-sustaining,  and  this  can  only  bcdoue  througbtbscullivationof  tbesutl.  The  soil  is 
well  adapted  tosnccessful  farming;  corn,  wheat,  oats,  aud  all  of  the  vetfetaWes  raised 
in  the  Western  States  are  grown  in  Snuthtirn  Dakota  in  yields  which  invite  and  en- 
courage the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  The  climate  is  healthful,  the  rainfall  Increasing 
with  oultivaliou,  so  that  now  a  failure  of  crops  from  drought  is  a  thing  of  the  post. 
Less  rations  for  the  Indians  and  more  farming,  more  self-reliance,  less  dependence. 
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with  more  iubiiIiimmI,  moat  bo  tbe  leMon  wliloh  tbey  murt  lata,  and  thU  Immd  innat 
the  agent  DontlDnBllfluah.kQd  hi*  tekchtnga,  tobaHiioaeBBful,miut  beaapplemeutod 
bj  the  Ooverniueat. 

TttX  BSSKKVATIOW. 

By  treaty  mode  st  Wuhington  bctireen  the  United  States  and  the  Yankton  tribe  of 
Sioux  or  DakoU  Indiani,  April  19,  1858,  and  ratified  by  the  Senate  Febrnar;  16,  IS&Q, 
the  pment  or  Yankton  Indian  reservation  of  400,000  acT«a,  by  certain  defined  bonnd- 
ariea,  was  set  apart  for  the  foture  home  of  the  Yankton  Indiana.  This  reaerration 
lies  for  30  milee  along  the  Miseonri  Biver,  whiob  Ijere  rnni  nearly  east,  is  watered  by 
theOhotean  Kivei  and  other  email  streams,  is  nearly  all  arable  land,  and  in  all  rft- 
•pects  for  farming  purposes  and  stock  raisin);  is  not  snrpaasad  by  any  equal  number 
of  arres  in  Dakota. 

By  actual  aocurate  survey  the  reservation  contains  431,049  acres.  The  nnmber  of 
luilians  on  the  reservation  in  IS76  was  1,992;  in  IB77,  2,183;  in  1870,2,112;  in  1879, 
3,008 ;  in  18rtO,  2,01!) ;  in  1881,  1,998 ;  in  18H2,  1,977  ;  in  IBWI,  1,950,  and  in  1884,  1,786. 
I  give  the  population  of  each  year  for  the  last  eight  years  to  show  that  the  Indiana 
are  not  materially  increasing  nor  diminishing,  but  are  about  the  same  each  year, 
the  mortality  varying  but  liltle  from  the  liirths.  My  obji^ct  in  this  is  to  show 
that  there  never  can  oe,  Judging  from  the  past,  any  such  increase  iu  popnlatlou  aa 
will  ever  require  for  farming  purposes  the  nseof  the  entire  nwervation.  It  is  safe  to 
average  the  Ofadsuf  families,  and  men  over  eigliteeu  years  of  age,  at  500.  If  each  one 
were  to  receive  a  location  ticket,  snd  eventually  a  patent  to  ISO  acres  of  land,  there 
would  only  be  80,000  acres  uf  land  appropriated  forlarniing.  I  will  add  20,000  acres 
tu  make  the  estimate  entirely  nn  the  side  of  the  Indians,  and  we  have  hnt  100,'IOO 
acres  absorbed  in  this  way,  leaving  l{:)1.049  ncTe«  unappropriated,  lyiug  idle,  yielding 
no  revenue  to  the  Indians.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  16u  acres  to  each  ludisn, 
onder  the  most  favorable  view,  will  all  he  cultivated.  Nor  should  it  be,  as  80  acres 
well  cnltivntfd  will  yield  a  larger  return  than  ItiO  acres  poorly  tilled.  Large  farms 
with  poor  unltivation  should  be  discouraged.  Hence,  at  least  half  or  more  of  tba 
I(iO  actBB  could  be  used  for  pasture  and  hay  land. 

The  question  then  arises  regarding  only  the  beat  inlerests  of  the  Indians  of  thli 
reservation,  bow  much  if  any  of  the  remaining  Xll, 049  acres  of  the  reservation  shonld 
be  sold  for  their  benefit  f  Save  as  a  part  of  Ihe  reservation  for  future  cootingetioiM 
and  paTitoral  purposes,  another  100,000  acres.  The  remaining  231,049  acres,  if  sold, 
oonld  be  taken  Irom  along  the  north  line  of  Ihe  reservation  without  in  any  man- 
ner interfering  with  improvements  already  made,  leaving  lo  the  reeervation  the  en- 
tire river  front,  and  the  advantages  alforded  bv  Choteau  Creek.  This  2^1,049  acres, 
at  the  I'lW  price  nt  13  au  acre,  wonid  yield  to  the  Indians  the  handsutneanni  ot' £693.147 ; 
fGOO.OOO  of  this  should  lie  put  at  interest  at  6  per  cent,  payable  annually,  and  the 
revenue  thus  secured  should  go  to  building  suhool-honses,  and  atistaining  district 
sc'booU  Who  can  estimate  the  gr.-at  good  that  |;)6,O0U  wonld  accomplish  annually 
expen'Ied  in  educating  The  ohildren  in  books,  trailes,  and  useful  industries?  This 
fund  should  be  saved  for  this  purpose.  There  still  remains  |93,147.  This  could  be 
ummI  in  the  purehase  of  the  machinery  and  slock  heretofore  mentiuned  as  the  reward 
to  lie  paid  to  the  Indians  for  bringing  their  land  into  cultivation,  and  in  employing 
teachers  to  instmct  them  in  farming.    At  least  five  active  young  men  nkilled  ilk 

■ .  ■  r 1 1 — >j  1 ,  —  y  —  jijjij  reservation  for  six  months  dnring  the 

d  teach  them  how  to  plow,  sow,  harvest,  and 
thresh.  I  do  not  niean  l)y  this  that  these  young  men  should  do  the  work  that  the 
Indians  ought  tu  do,  but  that  they  tihould  show  them  hmo  to  do,  and  bow  to  take  care 
uf  their  implements.  There  has  been  more  time  and  money  spent  since  I  have  been  at 
the  agency  in  the  repairs  of  brukeu  mowers,  reapers,  and  threshing  machines,  nseda'id 
nearly  ruined  by  thelndiiiusthroujrh  their  ignorance  in  not  knowing  how  lo  use  theui, 
tfann  It  would  have  cost  to  employ  competent  men  to  run  those  machines  for  them. 
With  these  considerations  I  cannot  but  think  that  a  sale  of  a  portion  of  the  reser- 
valioD  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  would  advance  greatly  their  present  and  fntnre 
-welfare.  Property  which  Is,  and  must  remain  if  retained  as  part  of  the  reservation, 
utterly  unproductive,  wonld  be  ina<le  to  yield  a  revenue  wh«reby  the  people  would 
be  advanced  in  agri  culture,  their  ambition  stimulated,  their  self- reliance  assured,  their 
children  rducuted,  and  their  capacity  for  self-government  and  citizenship  greatly  im- 
priived.  The  country  thrown  open  for  settlement  by  the  sale  of  a  part  of  the  rrserva- 
tiol)  would  soou  be  covered  with  cultivated  fields,  and  the  Indian  would  soon  leam, 
from  the  example  sat  him  by  his  more  prosperous  while  brother,  not  only  how  to  farm, 
liut  alio  thf  advantages  which  thrifty  tillage  brings  to  the  farmer.  If  the  Department 
tbink.i  it  for  the  best  interest  of  the  Indiana  on  tne  reservation  that  a  portion  of  the 
land  b«  sold  (uotwithstaudiiig  there  is  some  opposition  among  the  old  and  less  pTO- 
grewiive  ones),  it  could  probably  he  done  with  the  consent  of  a  large  m^ority  of  the 
ludians  on  the  reservation.     I  have  made  this  matter,  and  the  allotments  and  title 
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CITIZBN8IUP. 

It  becouioa  a.seriouB  qneHtion  ss  to  whftt  qnailifl cations,  if  any,  ahould  be  sttBched 
befon  the  iDdian  ahould  be  invested  vrjth  t-he  right  of  oitizenabip,  Uany  of  th« 
YunktouR,  and  of  fall  blood,  are  to-day  better  qnaViHed  to  exercise  thia  prerogative 
than  scores  of  white  meu  \rho  enjoy  the  riuht.  Here  there  is  no  intemperance,  and  if 
the  Indians  were  nllowed  lo  vote,  the  balTot  would  not  be  polluted  b;  that  worst  of 
all  i-vils,  drunkenness.  Certainly  the  tegis  of  law  shoald  be  extended  over  the  reser- 
vation, and  the  Indians  should  oome  under  the  protection  of  the  local  ooveniiiient.  . 
Criminals  should  be  punished;  and  if  no,  it  seeius  but  rieht  that  the  Indisus  should 
have  a  voice  in  electing  the  men  who  frame  the  laws  for  Hieir  piot«ction.  In  iHliT,  as 
speciiil  Indian  commissioner  appoiuted  by  the  President  to  visit  (he  ludiaiis  In  the 
neiiibborhood  of  Fort  Phil  Kearney,  and  to  counsel  with  theui  under  instmctions 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  the  retrart  I  had  the  bouor  to  aabniit,  [  need 
the  following  language  in  apeakiugof  the  hostile  Indians  wlio  were  then  at  war  with 

When  Ui<H  an  bnmblBd  ud  lubdned.  1st  the  l«nns  of  peus  bs  twaM  npoa  the  (waditlga  Hwt  Hist 
«  apou  a  rsnerratlDB,  wbere.  until  tbey  beuiine  MlTaailaliiliifE,  a  llbenl  sapport  ahanld  be  provldedi 
[n  ulditloD,  the  Oovt'TiiBKiiit  ahonld  fiiTDl*li  tbem  with  teacben.  finuen.  uid  meohuilcs,  hIiihh  dnty 
ll  Hbauld  be  to  InatracI  them  in  Chriitiiuilty,  hiubandr;,  and  tnde.  'When  aafflnlMidy  clvllla<^.  con- 
fer i^on-tAam  oU  tht  pTiriUfft4  nfdHuruhip- 

Seventeen  jenrs  have  passed  since  tliis  tbeu  startling  recnmmeniiatiou  was  made, 
bat  tbey  liave  beeti  years  of  anielioration  and  progress,  with  a  steady  approach  t«  a 
higher  plane,  a  better  destiny  for  the  "red  luitu."  With  seventeen  years  more  of  like 
progress  he  will  become  our  brother  iu  religion,  our  equal  in  political  eojoyuienls. 

THE   AUENCy    INDIANS. 

In  person  the  men  of  my  agency  am  of  good  physique,  rather  tall  iu  stature,  atid 
well  fonued.  As  a  nation  they  are  renowned  in  history  for  their  deeds  of  valor  Id 
tbeir  nnmerous  wars  with  other  trilies,  bnt  boafit  that  they  never  shed  the  blood  of 
the  wbit«  man.  The^  are  peaceable  among  themselves,  Betdooi  have  dispntus  with 
eachuthir,  and  most  ot  tliem  readily  conform  to  the  roles  prescribed  fur  their  gofem- 
meiit.  As  among  white  men,  all  are  not  good,  but  I  anhesilatiugty  say.  baaed  upun 
close  observation  aud  daily  contact  with  them,  that  there  are  luis  idle,  worthless 
nien  among  them  than  are  found  iu  one  of  our  villages  of  equal  poputatiou.  Some  of 
my  Indian  farmers  have  inspired  me  with  great  respect.  In  personal  dress  and  ap- 
pearance, as  also  in  good  sense  and  pleasant  manners,  they  are  the  equal  of  some  of 
our  prominent  Western  white  farmers. 

The  example  of  these  men  is  doini;  mnch  towards  abolishing  former  cnstuois  and 
bringing  their  neighbors  up  to  a  higher  standard.  There  are  a  few  who  still  cling  to 
the  blanket,  disguise  tbeir  faces  wi Mi  paint,  and  adorn  Lbuir  beads  with  leathers  j  liiit 
these  men  are  the  leaders  and  advocates  of  the  Indian  dance.  Hy  predecessor  saj'a 
he  found  Indian  dancing  a  common  recreation  on  the  reservation,  aud,  in  order  to  cur- 
taU  it,  allowed  them  tomeet  every  Saturday  night  ina  houseneartlieageucy,  where 
tbey  regularly  bold  tbeir  weekly  orgies.  Here,  iu  feathers  aud  paint,  with  the  jiug- 
liDg  uf  bells  and  beating  of  drums,  the  men  dauce,  lucoiintiiig  ttieir  deeds  of  valor  in 
speech  and  song.  At  last,  carried  away  by  frenciad  excitement,  they  at  times  give 
away  their  property,  aud  occasionally  their  wives.  While  the  ilance  it  in  progruas 
the  aquaws  are  busily  engaged  outside  in  prepariuK  the  dog  feast,  which  towards 
morning  is  eaten  with  much  relish,  being  considered  the  u)ost  toothsome  delicacy  that 
can  be  set  before  the  uncivilized  Indians.  These  dances  are  not  only  opposed  to,  bat 
stand  in  the  way  of  progress.  There  are  comparatively  but  fen  who  indulge  iu  this 
old  custom.  In  my  opinion  strong  meuaures.  if  necessary,  should  be  adopted  to  break 
ap  a  custuui  which  is  so  entirely  at  variance  with  progressive   industry  and  civiliz*- 


These  are  fast  disappearing.  Fealty  to  chiefs  uo  longer  exists  among  the  Yankton 
Indiaus  of  this  reservation.  While  they  are  divided  into  bands  with  uomioa]  heads 
or  chiefs,  but  llltle  attention  ia  paid  to  their  qaiui  authority.  These  divisions  ought 
not  to  exist,  ami,  if  wiped  ont,  another  step  would  be  Eained  for  oiviliialiou.  Farm- 
ing is  fiut  individualizing  the  ludians.  Some  of  tbe  older  meu  of  the  trjl>e  who  have 
been  pruininent  ehicfs  yield  u  relnot.aut  obedicuce  to  the  results  of  agricultural  in- 
dnstry.  In  proportion  as  Indians  cultivate  the  soil,  gather  property,  tbey  learn  to 
think  and  act  for  tlieniselves.  Their  foi'uier  chiefs,  however  valuable  in  war,  have 
r  knowledge  to  aid  them  in  farniing.  Kach  man  must  de- 
luplHiilingsiid  raising  his  croji,  and  this  self-reliance  changes 
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the  SDbaBrvient  Indian  into  an  indepeudnnt  man.  Tbe  most  notable  chief  aluonz  tho 
YaoktODB  is  he  whose  name  BtaudH  at  the  head  of  those  who  signed  tlie  treat;  of  1856, 
and  who  is  recotenized  as  bead  uhief — Pn-la-ne-a-pa-pe,  "the  man  that  was  stmck  by 
the  Roe,"  Old  Strike,  as  be  is  familiarly  called,  is  auppoaed  tn  be  eiehty-foai  yeara 
old.  qnite  deaf,  and  nearly  blind.  In  bis  day  lie  was  a  ereat  wamor  and  orator.  - 
Now.  bowed  down  with  age  and  InflrmitieB,  he  is  soarceTy  the  shadow  of  the  once 
iamoos  chief.  He  still  manifests  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  people.  Cum- 
tniaaioners  and  B|i^nts  have  experieuced  tbe  force  of  bis  loj^ic  and  acknowledced  tbe 

Cwer  of  his  eloquence.  Strike  dresses  in  citizen's  clothes,  aijd  althongb  he  &e»  not 
lonK  to.  tbe  school  of  progress  he  has  a  Kood  heart.  His  few  remaining  days  ought 
tt  be  made  as  comfortable  as  possible.  This  can  be  done  by  giving  him  plenty  tu  eat 
and  wear. 

THE   POLICE. 

Tbis  force  coDsists  of  Hfleen  men,  seleeteil  from  among  the. younger  Indiana,  'l^bey 
are  officered  byonecaptaiD  and  two  ser^eaDte.  They  are  t«  the  aeent  what  the  sheriff 
and  his  ileputies  are  to  the  conrt.  White  meu  or  Indians  accnsed  of  crime  or  misde- 
meanor on  the  leeervation  are  broaght  in  by  tbe  police  and  tbe  matter  invef>tieat«d. 
They  are  qnite  indispensable  in  the  administratioiioftbe  duties  of  theofSceof  ludian 
agent. 

During  the  less  than  fonr  weeks  of-niy  ofBcial  life  the  police  arrested  and  bronght 
before  me  on>;  white  man  for  stealing  a  iiorse  which  was  ridden  through  the  agency, 
Bud  at  once  detected  and  puraned  by  one  of  the  police — thief  captured  and  uy  m* 
turned  over  to  the  prnper  officer,  and  horse  returned  to  the  owner. 

At  this  agency  uo  increase  of  pay  is  needed.  Pour  on  duty  at  a  time  makes  the  pay 
of  ^  per  month  equal  to  tiO  per  month  each.  This  witb  his  rations  and  clothing  is 
ample  compensntion. 


The  Indian  farmiuK  this  year  is  euconraging.  The  seiuun  has  l>een  favorable,  and 
the  yield  all  that  oould  have  been  anticipited!  The  Yanktons  are  slowly  bnt  surely 
learning  the  art  of  cultivation.  Herein  lies  the  solution  oTthe  problem  of  Indian  civil- 
ization. Industrial  schools  for  the  young,  practical  farming  for  those  of  riper  years,  Is 
the  only  road  to  success.  A  number  of  the  farms  on  the  reservation  1  have  visited  are 
worthy  of  all  commendittion.  Some  com-lields  show  good  tillage,  are  free  from  weeds, 
and  stacks  of  wheat  and  oats  built  by  Indians  are  equal  to  those  built  by  our  white 
formers.  It  must  not  be  inferred  that  all  of  the  Indians  are  good  farmorH,  Some  of 
the  com-Qelds  show  neglect  aud  poor  tillau;e.  The  weeits  have  been  allowed  to  grow, 
the  com  making  an  unsuccessful  struggle  in  its  efforts  for  supremacy  against  its  natu- 
ral enemy.  Indians  inclined  to  be  lazy,  as  too  many  of  them  are,  should  he  often  visited 
by  the  Oovemment  farmer  aud  encouraged  to  work.  Tbe  reward  of  a  good  crop  as 
the  result  of  persevering  labor,  and  a  certain  failure  as  the  result  of  idleness,  cannot  be 
too  often  nor  ton  forcibly  impressed  upon  them.  Under  the  treaty,  self-support  must 
soon  be  reached  by  the  Yankton  Indians.  This  is  only  possible  through  agricultural 
indnstry,  yet  largely  to  be  learned.  How  to  plow,  to  plaut,  to  cultivate,  to  sow,  to 
barveat,  to  save,  so  as  to  produce  the  largest  results,  are  lessons  which  must  be  taught 
the  Indian  by  the  farmer  provided,  by  the  Government.  In  this  view  this  employ^ 
becomes  tbe  most  important  factor  in  agency  work. 

The  statistics  gathered  bv  the  Oovemment  farmer  and  on  file  in  this  otflce  show  : 
Acres  of  wheat  thisseason,  ^89  ;  coin,  l,2in  acres;  oats,  UGl  acres;  potatoes,  7H^  acres ; 

Bkrden,  SOI  acres.  This  acreage  should  be  received  with  many  grains  of  allowance. 
y  Indians  have  but  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  what  constitutes  an  acre  of  land;  the 
turner  pasalug  over  tbe  resen'ation  could  only  form  a  crude  estimate  of  the  quantity  of 
laud  in  cultivation,  found  in  patches  and  Irregularly  shaped  fields.  His  average  of  30 
bashels  of  corn  to  the  acre,  and  15  bushels  of  wheat,  I  urn  well  satisSed  is  entirely  too 
high.  If  those  statistics  can  be  relied  upon,  they  establish  one  thing,  which  is,  that 
tbe  time  is  near  at  band  whan  no  ir,ore  flour  should  be  issued  to  the  Indians  of  thii 
reaervatisn  except  to  the  aged,  the  sick,  and  infirm.  It  is  also  worthy  of  seriouscon- 
nrderatioQ,  whether  in  tbe  near  future  rations  should  not  be  confined  to  beef  only.  It 
will  be  many  years  before  the  Indians  will  raise  sufficient  cattle  lo  supply  tbi^mselves 
witb  meat,  which  is  their  chief  food. 

1  cannot  too  strongly  recumuiend  to  the  Department  as  a  leading  feature  In  the 
work  of  the  aj;ent  at  this  agency,  Jtr*f,  to  make  the  Oovemment  school  here  more  of 
an  Industrial  school  than  a  school  for  leamiug  that  which  is  taught  from  books,  be- 
yond the  simplest  rudiments.  Tbe  boys  should  be  taught  all  kinds  of  farm,  garden, 
and  liaru  work  ;  how  tn  handle  aud  use  the  tools  with  which  work  is  d->ne,  and  tha 
girls  bow  to  cook,  to  wasb,  irou,  clean  house,  and  make  their  own  clothing;  mmnd, 
Uie  agent  shoulii  pay  frequent  visits  to  the  Indiana  who  are  farming,  and,  through 
bib  interpreter,  give  them  instnictions  in  their  work,  atiinnlate  theml>y  his  preaence 
and  pergonal  interest  in  their  welfare  to  better  cultivation,  aud  make  iheiii  iinUerHlaud 
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that  tb«y  miut  le«m  to  provide  forthemwlveiand  families  orgohnogry.  The  sgeat 
ehonid  be  Bometbing  more  than  a  mere  office  man  to  d«al  out  rationa,  write  oraera, 
and  deride  petty  quarrels. 

AC  this  ageooy  there  never  baa  heen  an;  settled  policy  for  any  length  of  time. 
During  the  lagt  seven  yeari  an  agent's  official  life  has  only  averaged  atKiDt  eighteen 
months.  While  these  frequent  changes  have  nndonbtedly  been  for  good  oanse,  thev 
have  l>een  nnfortnnata  for  the  Indiana,  the  schools,  and  progressive  agricnlture.  £ach 
new  agent  has  his  own  pecnliar  ideas  for  governing  Indiana,  managing  the  achoole, 
and  cDudnoting  Indian  fanulng.  No  two  probably  have  the  same  sjatem  far  oitber. 
Those  who  never  saw  an  Indian  until  they  met  him  on  the  reservation  are  generally 
the  most  confident  that  their  plan  is  the  only  correct  one  for  their  government.  The 
result  is  that  fatal  errors  have  crept  into  tlie  service.  Frequent  changes  of  agents 
are  attended  with  radical  changes  in  management.  Fromiaea  are  made  which  ought 
not  to  he  and  can  never  be  fulnlled.  These  the  new  agent  ia  expected  to  carry  out. 
He  cannot  do  it,  and  oonfldenoe  is  lost.  Tbia  is  one  of  the  enibarrasBing  features  of 
this  agency. 

SCHOOLS, 

The  Government  industrial  hoarding  achool  at  the  agency  was  reasonably  well 
patronized  dnring  the  last  fiscal  year.  The  bigheat  atteudauce  for  any  month  was  6|, 
of  which  &I{  were  males  and  32  females.  Average  attendance  for  the  year,  Ciy^.  There 
were  eight  teachers  and  employ^  engaged  in  conducting  tbe  school.  The  industrial 
teacher,  with  tbe  help  of  bis  Indian  l>oys,  cultiTated  tbirty  acres  of  land.  The  till- 
age and  vegetable  garden  ore  worthy  of  praiae.  Coming  to  tbe  agency  during  vnca- 
tiou,  1  am  not  able  to  speak  of  the  management  of  the  acbool,  nor  tbe  qualiti cations 
of  the  teachers  for  their  respective  plttcea.  The  school  building  is  large  and  comnio. 
diouB ;  located  on  an  elevation  fronting  the  river,  it  makea  a  floe  appearance,  and 
oannot  fail  to  impress  the  stranger  as  being  a  noble  contribution  by  the  Government 
to  tbe  canse  of  Indian  education. 

HtSStONARY  WORK. 

This  work  among  tbe  IndiaDais  full  of  interest  to  tbe  Cbriatianand  pbllantbropiat. 
Indolent,  dirt.y  childroii  are  gathered  into  day  and  Sunday  echools,  tnoght  to  read 
Dakota  and  English,  and  molded  into  civilized,  Cbristiau  boya  and  girls.  Tbe  Jiible 
lias  been  tranaiated  into  tbe  Dakota  language,  as  have  other  bnoka  adapted  to  tbe 
nndentandiug  of  tbe  children  and  ynnth.  These  are  taught  in  day  and  Snnday 
•cboola.  Tbe  reault  has  been  that  auite  a  number  of  young  men  and  wnnien  have 
been  turned  out  of  theHC  miaaion  acboola  who  can  read  and  write,  and  who  lead 
Cbristiuu  lives.  St.  Faur.t  lioardins  school,  under  the  general  enpervision  of  Biebop 
Hare  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  with  Rev.  W.  E.  Jacob  as  superintendent,  and  tbe 
Agency  Mission  day  school  and  White  Swan  Mission  doy  school,  nnder  tbe  care  of 
Hev.  ilohn  P.  Williamaon  of  tbe  Presbyterian  Church,  are  tbe  three  miaaion  schools 
at  this  agency.  Each  of  these  deunmi nations  havH  religioiia  services  on  Sabbath,  »n 
arranged  aa  not  to  conflict  in  time.  In  each  of  these  churches  there  is  reJigions  in- 
stnicnon  iu  both  English  and  Dakota  lancuagos,  Eev.  Joseph  W.  Cook  as  rector  of 
the  Episcopal  church,  and  Rev.  John  P.  williamaon  aa  paator  of  the  Pmabyteriao 
churcfi.  Both  theae  reverend  gentlemen  speak  the  Dakota  language  finently.  There 
is  no  conHict  in  their  work,  but  both  labor  in  harmony  fiir  tlie  pTe«ent  and  future 
welfare  of  the  Yankton  Indiana.  Supplemented  by  tbe  good  inttuencea  of  these  de- 
voted men,  tbe  agent  is  greatly  aided  in  managing  the  turbulent  spirits  of  bia  agency. 
The  reports  of  the  mission  work  here  show  an  average  attendance  of  Indian  cbildren 
and  youtha  for  tbe  last  fiscal  year  of  59.  Taacheisandnrnployis,  9.  The  reports  also 
show  that  there  are  3^4  Yankton  Indians,  coraniunicBntH  of  tbe  two  churchea,  of  which 
199  belong  lo  tbn  Episcopal  Church,  and  U6  ti)  tbo  Presbyterian  Church.  In  the 
EpiccoparChurcb,  males  84,  femalna  U4.  In  the  report  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  William- 
son the  members  are  not  classified,  bnt  it  ia  presumeil  they  are  in  alK>ot  th«^  same 
ratio  aa  to  sex. 

Saint  Pant's  boarding  school  and  chapel,  where  the  miaaion  work  by  the  Episcopal 
Chnrch  is  done,  are  models  of  ncntnesa.  The  school  building  and  gronnda  are  all 
inclosed,  trees  planted,  which,  with  lawna,  walka,  and  drive-ways,  make  it  tbe  moat 
atlroolive  leatiire  of  the  agency.  Tlio  Presbyterian  building,  iised  for  acbool  pnr- 
poscH  and  divino  service,  is  a  plain  wooden  structure,  which  with  its  coat  of  pure 
white  pnint  and  tidy  interior  is  a  good  example  for  Christian  and  heathen  to  follow. 
Tbe  plain  preacher  and  pure  man  who  holds  service  in  this  bamble  chapet  was,  as 
was  nia  father,  a  pioneer  in  Indian  missionary  work. 

SANITARY   CONDITION   OF  : 
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Iheui  tbsD  are  fuuud  iu  the  same  latitude  amouft  tbe  wbitoa.     The  diMaae  from  wbioh 
they  Buffer  most  ia  of  a  Mrofoloos  ohftracter. 

DurttJK  tbe  last  fiscal  year  tbere  were  53  deaths  reported,  of  which  30  (rare  mkles 
mod  23  females ;  over  5  years  nf  »k«,  QT  uales  aDd  32  females ;  under  5, 3  males  and  1 
female.  It  is  with  ^reat  diOlculty  thut  tbe  exact  nnmbeT  of  deaths  can  be  ascer- 
tuiaed ;  so  diQicnlt.  in  fact,  that  tliesu  figures  cannot  be  relied  upon.  Many  Indiana 
oarefally  conceal  tne  deaths  of  their  rbildrea,  as  when  aaoertuined  there  is  one  lew 
in  the  family  to  draw  rations.  It  cau  hanlly  he  supposed  that  not  more  than  four 
ehildi«u  died  during  tbe  last  year  iu  a  popalation  of  1,786.  There  were  96  births 
during  tbe  year,  of  which  66  were  males  and  41  female*. 


There  are  Indiana  at  this  agency,  aa  shown  by  tbe  eeusDS  Just  completed,  m  follows : 
Nnmber  of  males  above  Id  yeara  of  age  45t>;  mimber  of  females  above  U  years  of  age, 
S91 :  school  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16,  375;  total  number,  including  all 
afi^es,  l,Tri6.    Aliont  1,000  of  these  wear  citizens'  dress. 

Ntimt>er  of  Bcbool-bonses  at  and  counected  with  the  aKcncy,  5.  Nnmber  of  schools  in 
operation.  5.  Niiiuberof  pupils  whobave  attended  the  White  Bwaa  Miuiim  day  school 
Lioutb  or  more  daring  the  year,  43 ;  Agency  Mimion  day  school,  42.  Number  of 
la  atteudiug  Saint  Faul'B  boarding  achnol  one  month  or  more  during  the  year,  45. 
^Inyu  day  school  was  in  operation  but  20  daya  during  the  entire  year.  Total  at- 
teudanoe  duriug  that  time.  17.  During  ita  session  W.  T.  Solwyn  was  employed  as 
teacher,  at  a  salary  of  ^20  per  annum.  The  Ree  day  school  was  in  operation  7^ 
months,  with  a  total  attendance  one  mnu^h  or  more  of  'H.  Alfred  Smith  was  eiu- 
plr>.ved  ua  teacher,  at  a  salary  of  |420  per  annam.  Tbe  indnsliial  boarding  school  has 
been  in  operatiou  dnriog  the  entire  year,  with  a  total  attendance  for  one  mouth  or 
more  of  UB.    There  were  employed  in  this  school  during  the  jear : 


pupils  I 
TbeSel 


C.  D.  Bod  (retlgnedl  .. 

U.  E.I}air«s. 

Aims  R  fioone _ . 

KUsV.  OvUM 


Joha  B.  Wiat«ri 

m>riin>Mon 

Ssnh  J.  RIdpslh  (iHiBned)  .. 


Bnparlstasd'ot .  ■ 


MBtnm  .. 
CMk  . . 


Alias  CoDKleton  jreslBaed) 

Buchfll  Huniatn 

Uuifl  WbitclMcb  [rsdgned)... 

AUm CDDjilctDB (riMlgiicd)  .... 


Tbe  total  nnmber  attending  the  schools  at  this  agency  for  one  month  or  more  dnr- 
ine  tbe  year  is  23^. 

Tbe  Government  schools,  in  consideration  of  the  number  of  teachers  and  r^wt,  do 
not  sbow  as  large  attendance  as  they  should.  More  effort  will  be  made  in  the  fat- 
ure  to  imiiress  Upon  the  Indians  tbe  obligations  Ibey  are  nader  by  virtue  of  Ibeir 
treaty  «tii>alBtioDs  to  send  their  children  to  school.  Tbe  boarding  and  day  schools 
sbonld  be  well  fllled  for  nine  months  in  the  year,  and  ns  tbe  ludians  have  olilignted 
themselves  to  send  their  children  for  this  length  of  time  each  year,  it  is  lii-Hevtd  if 
they  are  properly  urged  that  they  will  do  so.  The  educational  provisions  of  tbe  treat; 
should  be  enforced. 

1  have  the  honor  to  be,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  F.  KINNEY, 

Indian  Agml. 
The  CoMMisfiONEK  OF  Indian  AfFAina. 


FOKT  Halj.  Aobmcy. 
Boil  Fork,  Idaho,  .da^Hif  20,  1884. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  ihe  folloa'ing  annual  report  for  1884  ; 
Tb'H  reservation  is  located  in  tbe  soiitbeastern  part  of  Idaho  TTritory,  and  extends 
from  Blaokfoot  Biver  south  60  miles,  averaging  nearly  40  miles  wide.     It  contains 
l,'Mt,xm  acres.     By  treaty  dated  May  14, 185),  the  Indians  agreed  to  cede  the  aouth- 
•m  portion  of  the  reservation,  containing  about  325,000  acres,  to  the  United  Slates. 
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This  treaty  h««  not  heeu  rfttified  bj  ConKresa.  The  portion  ceded  has  never  been 
occupied  bj  tlie  Indiana  and  ie  doC  nredeabrthent, except  peThapa  the  oorthern  part 
of  Uanh  Valley,  which  la  olaimed  by  them  for  fiLrmine  land.  The  boiindnry  liii«<  of 
tbe  part,  cede^l  has  not  been  anrrvyed.  and,  as  deHOTibea  in  the  trraty  In  a  Eijci^a);  courM 
acroaa  the  reaervation,  ia  not  sal.isfaotory  to  the  whit«a  nor  Indiana.  Where  tLis  lloe 
wonld  cronB  Hurah  Valley  seenia  t«  be  a  diapuled  point,  varyln)c  from  tito  5niile8,  and 
tfaU  iinoertainty  !B  tbe  cauaeof  aKUod  deal  of  anxiety  and  diBBatisfactlon.  This  Talle^ 
eoDtaine  abont  all  of  the  tillable  land  on  the  ceded  portion  of  the  reaervation.  Over 
50  fanilien  of  whites  have  settled  in  it  during  the  paat  15  yean.  It  is  claimed  that 
the  cedeil  portion  would  include  all  these  farn tiles  bnt6.  A  point  in  thia  valley  conld 
eaaily  be  detemjined  for  tbe  boundary  line,  and  a  atrnight  line  east  and  west  ftom  thkl 
point  to  the  eaat  and  west  boondary  of  the  reservation  would  be  satisfactory  to  the 
whites  and  Indiana,  and  inolude  all  the  white  settlers  in  the  I'eded  i>ortiou,  which 
would  be  very  desirable.  The  Indians  wonld  agree.  I  believe,  tothisafteratinn  of  the 
treaty.  It  would  cede  100,000  acres  more  land  which  is  not  needed  by  tliem.  I  r»r- 
neatly  recommend  that  a  new  treaty  be  made  that  will  be  more  satisfactory  tu  the 
parti ua  concerned.  This  wonld  leave  abont  800,000  acres  of  land  on  the  reservation, 
moat  of  It  grazing  land.  There  would  be  7,000  acres  woodland,  located  in  tlieravineH 
in  the  monntaina,  and  about  ^,000  acres  of  tillable  land  that  can  be  irrigate  by  tfan 
ludians  at  imall  iixpense. 

lu  the  treaty  above  mentioned  the  Indiana  were  promised  land  in  severalty.  Most 
of  tbe  Indiana  sre  prepared  for  this  and  anxious  to  have  allotments  made ;  but  before 
this  can  be  done  the  reservation  shonld  be  aiirveyed.  Each  Indian  could  then  lie  fnr- 
niabed  with  a  homestead.  They  are  freqnently  told  by  white  men  that  they  will  enon 
have  to  leave  the  reservation  to  give  place  to  white  settlers,  and  they  neeil  tliH  assur- 
ance that  the  allotment  of  fantia  and  title  to  the  aame  from  the  Governmrut  wiinld 
give  them.  Oreater  progress  will  then  be  made  in  agriculture  and  other  civilizing 
pnrauite.  I  eameatly  recommend  that  the  reservation  be  surveyed  and  allotiuenta 
made  aoou  as  practicable. 

Their  progress  in  formiugfiom  year  to  year  is  apparent  to  all  who  visit  thia  agency. 
Tbe  prospi'ct  of  having  a  new  flonriug-mill  and  the  fine  appearance  of  the  crops  this 
■eaaun  pleased  aud  encouraged  Ihe  IndiaDs;  bnt  on  Jnty  13  the  agency  was  visited  by 
the  lunst  seven-  hail-stnrm  ever  known  here.  It  deatroyed  over  100  acres  of  wheat 
and  UDits  iHjIouging  to  Indians.  The  crops  not  injured  look  well  and  prcoliiw  a  good 
yield.  The  amount  under  cultivation  is  593  acres,  asfollowa:  Wheat.  230  acres;  oata, 
266acnw;  barley,  22 acres;  and  potatoes,  76  acres.  Over2U0acreauf  this  ia  new  land 
broken  lost  spring.  Not  muoh  wheat  was  sown  an  old  land  this  aeaaon  on  accnuiitoF 
Ita  liability  to  smut.  New-land  wheat  ia  not  so  liable.  The  amount  of  the  crop  thit 
year  is  estimated  at  1«,)>50  bushela,  oa  follows:  Wheat,  3,000  buabels;  oats,  H,000 
bnahela;  barley,  th'rO  bushels;  potatoes,  5,000  bushels;  and  turnips,  2,000  biiHhela, 
One  thonsand  tons  or  more  of  hay  will  be  put  up  by  the  Indians  thui  suaMU.  Thej 
•ell  their  hay  in  atiiok  at  (>  per  ton.  Part  of  it  is  hauled  off  of  the  reaervation  by  the 
pnrohMera;  the  balance  is  fed  to  stock  from  the  stocks.  Their  he nla  of  cattle  ore  not 
increaaiug,  except  in  a  few  individual  caeea.  They  nnmber  about  3M  heail  of  cattle, 
mostly  cowa.  No  aheep  nor  hoga  are  otrned  by  tbe  ludians.  They  have  2,800  poniea, 
more  or  leas.  They  are  moderately  supplied  with  farming  tooia,  which  have  been 
fnrnished  by  the  Ooverument  from  time  to  time,  except  wagons.  Twelve  mowing 
macbiues  and  one  reaper  have  been  purchased  and  paid  for  by  Indiana  during  the  paat 
three  years,  aud  mativ  are  mauifeiiting  considerable  desire  to  aor]uira  property.  Six- 
teen Indiana  are  huildiuK  lug  houses  or  have  built  this  season. 

There  is  but  one  achoiilliere,  which  is  located  at  Fort  Hall,  IS  miles  from  the  agency. 
It  is  an  iudustrial  boanliug-school.  Thirty-eight  different  pupils  have  attendeil  the 
past  year.  Thirty-two  was  the  largest  atleudauoe  furoaemonth.  Keadiug,  witling, 
arithmetic,  and  geography  were  taught  in  the  school-room.  Under  the  aupervialon 
of  the  teacher,  the  boys  caltivutcil  H  acres  of  land;  li  acres  of  this  was  iu  vegetAblus. 
They  were  also  instructed  in  bameiM-inaking  and  other  kinds  of  manual  labor.  The 
girls  were  instructed  in  hcunehuld  work,  in  mending,  cutting,  aud  making  clothes, 
and  seemed  to  acquire  a  fair  knowledge  of  their  work.  Host  of  the  pupils  ma<U'  good 
progress  during  the  year.  Their  depurtnent  was  good.  There  were  but  few  run- 
aways, very  little  sickness,  and  no  deaths.  Indians  are  averse  to  seudiug  their  chil- 
dren to  school,  particularly  the  Slioshonea,  because  their  medicine-men  have  told  them 
that  the  achool  was  "  bad  medicine,  that  those  who  attended  it  wonld  die ;"  aud  luoat 
at  them  seem  to  believe  this.  1  have,  however,  indnced  oae  of  the  medicine-men  to 
send  to  school;  another  has  prainimHl  to  seud,  and  the  prospect  of  a  liirge  hcIiooI  the 
coming  year  is  more  eocuuraging, 

I  have  not  been  able  to  organize  tht'  court  for  the  trial  of  Indian  offenses,  as  do  In- 
dian would  accept  the  position  of  judge  without  pay.  But  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Indian  police  I  have  been  able  t<i  prevent  and  break  up  moat  of  the  practices  ineu- 
tioned  in  the  rulea,  particularly  plural  uiarriagea  and  tbe  war  and  acalp  danrex  uiuong 
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the  BsDDtwke.    The  inSnenoe  of  the  rae<l)clue-men  agaiDsL  reforms  is  oonsiderable, 
•Ithoueh  ilecretwing. 

The  ToiliAu  police,  RoniitatiD);  of  eighx  men,  faavu  done  ^ood  work  in  arresting  hoiD»- 
thieveti  anil  recoTerin){  stolen  pruperty,  and  in  aasiatlng  in  uhanging  the  pmct ices  and 
enBtunjii  that  have  prevailed  among  these  Indiana. 

Bnt  fen  crimes  are  committed, and  I  can  again  report  the  general  good  condnol  of 
thewi  Indians  another  jear.  There  biu  been  no  dniukenneas  or  quarreling  or  ftght- 
in^.  Tliey  are  peaceable  and  well  diHpoeed.  Qanibling,  howerer,  has  been  almost 
aniveraal  among  them  and  1h  not  easily  broken  up,  thongh  I  am  able  lo  report  soma 
progreas  in  ihat  direation. 

I  regret  to  report  that  no  niieaiouary  work  has  been  done  among  these  poor  red  men, 
except  that  uerformeil  by  ministers  making  oocaaioual  visits  to  the  agency.  I  be- 
lieve that  toe  efforts  of  a  missionary  stationed  among  them  would  soon   produce 

good  resnl'  '    "  '      '       '    '  "'    ' 

tiauized  a  .      , 

idea  of  some  otandard  of  morals,  and  toey  strive  to  liv 

■lany  white  communities  do. 

Yours,  very  respectfhlly. 

The  CoMMiesiONKR  OF  Imduk  ArrAiRs. 


Lehhi  Aqrncy,  Idaho, 

Augiwt  20,  I»M. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  inBtnictions  received,  1  have  the  honor  ro  submit  this  my 
fonrth  annual  report  of  the  condition  of  affairs  at  thig  agency. 

The  Lemhi  Reeervation  is  srtnated  in  the  Lemhi  Valley,  midway  between  two  ends. 
It  is  supposed  to  contain  lOll  Hqnare  miles,  bnt  iiuti!  It  lHpn>ven  liy  actual  survey  that  it 
doeit  contain  that  amount  it  will  remain,  as  it  always  has  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  locality,  as  being  considerably  overestimated.  The  eiecntive 
order  dated  February  18,  187[i,  concerning  this  reservation,  is  as  follows : 

It  Is  bcnUr  onlsrcd  that  the  tnot  of  (wnntr;  ItIdk  wUhiD  tlie  fotloviiiE  dwcribed  iMBudnrlee.  vli, 
eomipenBlng  At  ■  pniat  an  Cha  Lembl  Klvir  tbat  la  dua  ttrnt  or  >  point  o»*  mil"  >1<ib  <"uth  of  Fort 
Lguhl ;  thcDU!  due  eut  about  3  mUea  l<i  Ibe  ct«fLt  of  Ih«  monntalii :  tbenM  vlth  said  mounUIn  in  a 
MmlherlT dlreclion  about  11  milu  to  a  polntdue  eaal  of  Yaaonm  {reariaal  Bridge  on  tbe  LemM 
Blrar:  tb«Doa  w«M  aoroaa  acid  bridge  and  L«niM  River  to  tbi>  oreat  of  tlis  manntaln  dd  Ibe  w»talde 

ofbaglnDhifj  theDDe  due  anal  to  tbeplacrof  banning,  be,  and  tlia  a«ru»  hpraby  ia.  withdrawn  trma 
•ale  sod  M(  apart  for  ,lbe  eidoalie  use  nf  the  mlind  (ribea  af  Shoahone,  Banuoak,  aud  Sfaeepe«l«r 

'"•■"''-•  "-■    ■■     intbothlnlarffolaofanniiiMI. 

in  the  Htb  of  September,  1W& 

Tbe  above  has  a  nice,  fiowingsoiind  when  read  aloud;  but  as  it  was  intended  mora 
especially  for  the  information  of  the  pnblie,  I  would  suggest  tLut  the  order  be 
amended  in  snch  »  way  as  to  make  tbe  reservation  lines  perlectly  clear,  and  not  at 
they  are,  at  present,  iodefln ire,  imperfect,  and  with  tEie  exception  of  tbe  starting  point 
and  Yaannm  (Yearian)  Bridge,  iinpossible  to  find.  Take  for  instance  the  3  miles  eaat 
of  tbe  starting  point  to  the  crest  of  the  monntain.  Now,  on  the  east  of  the  siartiiig 
point  there  isa  small  ridge  of  nionntaiiis,  and  a  little  bK^rond  that  is  the  main  ran^e 
of  tbe  Rockies.  Tbe  3- mile  line  going  dae  oust,  pnasiog  throUKh  a  narrow  caflon,  will 
end  about  midway  between  these  two  ridges  of  mountaitiH.  Then,  again,  nn  the  line 
" "    "■  "    "  "  -   '  "  uf  Yeannm  Bridpu  it  will  Btop  eonsiderably 

_  it  about  as  definite  aa  the  i>ues  stated.  And 
r  auless  snmuthiug  is  done  the  reservation  will  dwindle  down  to  about  64  sqnare 
miles.  The  valley  on  tbe  north  and  aoatb  ends  of  the  reservation  has  been  surveyed, 
the  latt«r  during  last  spring,  and  in  both  instjinces  the  survey  was  carrie<l  on  to  what 
is  supposed  by  many  Co  be  a  part  of  the  resi-rvation.  lu  regard  to  the  reservation 
being  surveyed,  that  has  been  suggested  and  urged  ho  often  as  lo  hecome  rather  muuot- 
onoas.  I  am,  however,  hopeful  that  it  will  be  done  aumu  time  during  the  present 
eentury. 

The  land  inclosed  by  the  above  limits  (f)  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  viz,  mount- 
aJQ  land  and  farming  land,  of  which  Ibe  former  has  considerably  the  advantage,  being 
u  tbe  proportion  ofabont  3^  to  I.  Where  the  land  is  suitable  for  farming  tbe  soil  ta 
good  and  the  supply  of  water  anipl;  sufficient  fur  irrigating  purposes.  I'be  Indian 
fiinns  are  located  on  the  banks  of  the  Lemhi  Kiver  and  McDevitt  and  Old  Agency 
Creeks,  and  they  are  worked  by  tbe  Indian  farmers  equally  as  well  and  qiiitrC  as  prof- 
itably as  thesame  acreage  wonid  be  by  white  men.  The  amonnt  of  land  under  onl- 
tivation  has  been  largely  increased  this  season.  Several  of  our  Indians  have  newly 
•tarted  in,  and  are  succeeding  very  well  indeed.  With  more  encouisgeniunt  they  will 
he  stimnlat«d  to  go  on  with  tbelr  farming  operatinns,  tu  enlarge  their  Qelds,  to 
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helghtMt  the  poiut  of  their  Mnbitlon  and  gradn.il!;  throw  off  their  isdolence,  Indiffer- 
«Dce,  Mid  iKDOTADce,  Mid  tbns  by  short  bat  firm  atridM  preaa  HMsdtly  forward  nntil 
tbvr  GBD  fally  r«ft1iM  tho  beuefita,  iTnot  the  dignity,  of  IbUot. 

We  have  nnder  cnltivatlun  on  the  recerralion  abont  9U5  bctob  of  oata,  wheat,  bay, 
potatoes,  tnmipt,  and  amaller  Tejietables.  The  crops  are  not  yet  gathered.  J  estimaU 
them  aa  foHowH :  Oats,  4,900  bvidielB ;  wheat,  460  bushels ;  hay,  33  tons;  potatoes,  S30 
bnihels;  tnrnipa,  130  bushels;  and  smaller  vegetables,  87  bnsbuls. 

Fonr  years  ago  tbeae  IndJana  began  to  farm,  and  now  there  are  33  families  engaged 
In  onltlvatinR  171  acres.  This  is  a  rery  decided  gain,  Tbey  are  also  mnch  more 
etvilized  as  regards  dresa.  The  nnmber  of  those  who  have  adopted  citiiena'  dmas  in- 
stead of  the  blanket  for  daily  wear  is  steadily  increasing. 

I  have  no  police  at  this  agency.  The  whole  force  was  discharfred  Jnne  30,  1883,  for 
incompetenoy.  I  believe  that  these  Indiaus  get  along  better  without  them,  as  there 
have  been  fewer  depredations  committed  during  the  ^at  twelve  months  than  in  any 
previous  year- 
There  have  been  no  uffeoaee  committed  by  whites  against  Indians.  Two  offensM 
by  Indians  against  whiles,  vIk,  killing  young  calvrs  out  on  the  range  and  attempt- 
ing to  rob  the  stage.  The  former  CHSe  wasdisposed  of  by  the  Indians  in  council,  when 
it  was  decided  that  the  guilty  parties  (three  yonng  "  biiohs")  should  remunerate  the 
owners  of  the  calves,  which  was  iniiuediately  dnne.  The  latter  case  aoonited  ahnnt  30 
miles  ftom  the  agency.  Jack  Grouse,  while  nnder  the  iiiUoeiice  of  whisky  supplied 
to  him  at  Spring  Mountain,  attempted  to  imitate  some  of  his  white  brethren,  who  had 
robbed  tbestagea  few  itays  previous.  Hestop]>ed  the  stage  and  struck  at  the  driver, 
but  was  scared  off  liefore  any  robbery  was  committed.  He  was  arrested  by  the  oouoty 
olflccrB  next  day  aud  sent  to  the  county  Jsil  to  amuse  himself  with  a  buck-saw  and 
wood-pile  for  two  months.  The  white  man  wtio  supplied  him  with  whisky  was  also 
arrested  anil  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  six  months  in  the  county  jail.  Another 
white  man  was  sentenced  to  thirty  days  for  a  similar  offBniie.  A  colored  t«amst«r  in 
the  service  of  a  ranober  in  the  valley,  who  persists  iu  etii|i1nying  him  in  spile  of  the 
mischief  he  has  wrought  among  the  Indiaus,  baa  been  furnishing  the  Indians  with 
whisky  occasionnlly  diiring  the  last  seven  yeant.  H>  "its  arreslwl  last  fall,  and  al- 
though theevidence  was  strong  it  woanotooasiifcrAlootii^tisive,  and  he  was  discharged 
with  a  caution  "  not  to  do  it  again."  Althonuh  the  morn  respectable  white  men  Id 
this  vHlley  are  anxinns  to  stamp  out  the  ciined  liquor  trafBu  as  regards  the  Indians, 
still  the  Chinamen  continue  to  Bupply  theui  secretly,  and  so  for  this  year  have  man- 
aged to  do  so  without  detection. 

There  was  one  case  of  horse-stealing  thin  snrin^.  The  thief  was  a  young  Indian 
from  Wind  River  who  was  visiting  here  at  the  time.  He  started  for  home  taking 
with  bim  a  horse  belonging  to  u  member  of  Ibis  tribe,  but  was  overtaken  at  Eagle 
Rock  and  the  horse  recovered.  These  cfiseH  are  gottiiig  fewer  every  year,  and  I  think 
we  may  iu  tbe  near  future  be  able  to  show  a  clean  record  for  the  year. 

The  vice  of  gambling  prevails  among  thpse  Indiaus  to  a  great  extent.  They  have 
a  natural  craving  for  Rxcitemeot,  which  they  tind  means  of  satisfying  either  in  card- 
playing,  stick-hiding,  or  horae-raoing.  One  matter  that  is  diiing  mnch  to  retard  the 
f  regress  of  these  Indians  is  the  visit  every  summer  of  parties  of  Flathead  and  Nei 
erc£s  Indians,  who  come  solely  for  the  purpose  of  gamliliug. 

The  Indians  who  own  wagons  are  always  wiUing  to  freight  the  supplies  fttim  Red 
Rock,  Hout,,  to  tbe  agency.  Thoy  make  the  round  trip  of  140  miles  in  abont  five  days 
over  a  bad  road,  and  generally  with  loads  averaging  1,050  pounds. 

These  Indians  during  the  past  year  have  been  blessed  with  very  good  health. 
Number  of  births,  27  ;  deulhs,  l;<. 

It  is  frequently  asked,  "  What  are  the  variouH  religions  bodies  doing  towards  the 
eivilization  of  Uie  Indiansf"  I  very  mnch  fear  that  in  this  matter 'tis  "Distance 
lends  enchantment  to  the  view",  and  so  the  far-away  African,  Jai>anese,  or  Chinaman 
•taods  a  bett«r  cbonce  of  being  converted  than  the  Indian  whose  country  we  inhabit 
and  for  whose  fuLuie  as  well  a  present  njndition  we  are  unmistakably  reeponsibte.  If 
the  several  religious  denominations  do  uot  feel  like  taking  hold  in  right  eameat  of 
what  is  evidently  their  duty  in  regard  to  this  conquered  race,  I  would  respeotfuUy 
ni^e,  in  theintei'cstof  thekidiaus,  that  tniuionaries  I>eseut  in  large  nnmberatowork 
in  liie  iitigkborhood  of  the  several  agencieH,  their  efforts  to  be  especially  directed  to 
christian ieing  the  bad  white  eletnuDt,  whose  low  moral  status  acts  as  a  perpetual  bar- 
rier to  the  progress  of  our  Indian  population. 

I  am  tbnnknil  to  be  able  to  record  the  fact  that  I  have  Just  l>een  authorized  by  U>e 
Department  to  make  arrange  [uents  fnr  starting  a  boarding-school  for  the  Indian 'chil- 
dren of  this  reservation,  and  sincerely  hope  that,  it  may  prove  a  lasting  benefit  to 

In  (wncloBion  I  beg  to  tender  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  Pi'partment  for  the  prompt 
Eorons  tielp  afforded  me  in  my  efforts  tolmprove  the  uonditionsof  these  Indians. 
— I,  sir,  yours,  most  respectfully, 

JOHN  HARRIES, 
The  CoMUissiOKBR  OF  Indian  Atfairs.  Indian  Agent, 


INDUN  AFPAIB8.  Ill 

Nkz  IMrc£  Aoekcy,  IiKlbo, 

Jk^mI  20,  lBd4. 
Sis:  As  my  tbird  wmuol  report,  I  have  the  honor  to  sabnilt  the  rollowitig: 

STATUS  OF  THK  TRIBE. 

As  regards  &□;  adTaaceiueDt  made  li;  the  tribe  is  civilisation,  I  can  only  repeat 
what  I  stated  in  my  report  for  last  year,  namely,  "  this  tribe  has  reached  that  point 
in  ctvitization  where  it  will  not  odTance  until  some  important  change  takes  place  in 
the  Indian  policy."  Btill  the  agent  finds  he  hassnfflcient  toiln  to  keep  tbn  tribe  where 
it  ia.  Dnrmg  a  visit  from  an  inspector  of  Indian  affairs  he  reir^arked  that  "the  Nes 
Perc^  are  as  far  advanced  in  civilization,  as  a  tribe,  as  any  one  of  the  live  civilized 
tribes  in  the  Indian  Territory.''.  If  aneh  ia  the  case,  they  should  have  power  sranted 
tbeni  to  enact  laws  for  tbemselveB,  for  nse  iu  connection  with  the  "court  ot  Indian 
offeiisf*." 

There  are  individnal  cases  where  Indiana  have  for  the  first  time  taken  ap  and  cul- 
tivated land  tbla  year,  and  in  other  instances  where  they  have  increased  tbe  size  of 
tbeir  farms. 

KDUCATIOM. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  edaoation  will  rate  as  tbe  most  iuportaut  factor  in  mak- 
ing the  Indian  policy  a  sncoess.  Bnt  the  instruction  given  the  Indian  youth  must 
partake  more  of  a  practical  character.  The  Indian,  bn  be  yoang  or  old,  is  more  of 
an  imitator  than  a  student ;  hence  a  nrautical  education  is  of  more  benefit  to  him  and 
moreeaaily  attained  than  a  scholastic  education.  If  he  con  read  and  write  English 
understand  in  gly,  and  understands  tbe  first  four  rules  iu  arithmetic,  he  is  sufficiently 
educated  fur  all  practical  purposes  for  generatioua  to  come. 

There  are  individual  ludians,  however,  who  show  a  desire  to  receive  a  more  thorough 
education  than  above  indicated,  and  who  have  discretion  and  Judgment — luoh  I  wool'l 
enconrsge  to  go  up  higher — while  there  are  others  who  nould  nse  kuowledge  l«  tbe 
detriment  of  their  tribe.  Such  are  only  a  hindrance  to  civiilitatioo.  Both  classes 
are  represented  at  this  agency. 

AGRICUI-TUBE, 

This  tribe  has  niatiifi*8ted  tbe  usual  amount  of  interest  in  agricultural  matters.  Ten 
Indians  have  for  the  first  time  located  upon  and  are  cultivating  land  this  year.  The 
crops  are  taming  out  better  than  was  anticipated,  exoeediog  by  far  the  yield  of  last 
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a  good  work  dnrlug  the  past  year  In  correoting  error 
.  of  cases  passed  upon  by  said  court : 


I  FtDH  Im- 
,  poMdsnd 

I  CollM-Md. 


Dt  H  jM  oollHted,  •»). 


I  am  pleased  to  note  yonr  estimate  of  the  service  rendered  by  said  court,  as  also 
that  of  the  police  force,  as  indicated  in  your  lost  annual  report,  and  hope  that  Congress 
haagrontedyonr  requests  by  making  increased  appropriations  covering  said  branch  of 
the  service. 

Since  I  have  been  at  this  agency  I  have  not  found  it  necessary  to  call  upon  the  mili- 
torv  to  aid  me  id  dealing  with  any  breach  of  the  "intercourse  laws"  on  tbe  part  of 
whites.     The  police  force  has  rendered  all  necessary  aid. 

Mow  that  Fort  Lapwai  is  practically  abandoned—there  being  bnt  one  lieutenant 
and  ten  soldiers  left  there — my  police  force  should  be  inoieased.  There  is  no  doobt 
but  that  the  presence  of  the  military  had  a  restraining  infiuenoe  over  reckless  wliiten 
and  lodikns,  and  it  may  t>e  that  the  alisenoe  of  tbe  military  might  emboldeD  such  to 
commit  overt  acts  that  may  bring  on  serious  results.     With  a  snffloieat  polios  force 
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Birest  offeiidiug  wblteti  oil  (Hide  tbaMserv 
Titbont  the  aid  ortbe  military,  except  iu  oi 

<T  tbo  flrst  tioM 
„      . ,  ,  >  "n  apprentice 

who  can  run  both  grist  and  BawniillH  and  make  asgoiid  Sour  and  Inmbnr  as  the  white 
employ^;  but  he  is  not,  as  yet,  able  to  dress  the  inillatonea  and  pnt  the  circnlar  saw  in 
order.  This  will  reqnire  an  appreuticeship  of  one  year  more,  at  the  expiration  of 
of  wliicb  I  expeot  to  ptaue  said  apprentice  in  charge  of  the  mills  at  this  agenoj. 

HBUAHKB   IN    OKNKRAL. 

1  traDsmit  herewith  reporla  from  the  principal  teacher  in  the  Bcbooi,  also  from  Che 
miwiooary,  Bev.  Q.  L.  Detfenhaush,  which  will  represent  (be  worh  UDder  their  oblige 
more  fully  than  I  can  represent  the  same. 

Last  lall  the  Indians  hanledall  the  supplies  for  this  ageacyfrooi  LewisloD,  amonnt- 
ing  la  46,786  pounds,  for  which  service  the^  were  paid  f2^.G3.  I  purchoeed  from 
them  aud  paid  therefor  for  the  aerrice  at  this  agency,  aa  follows: 

lOScorda  wood $VSi  SO 

83  tons  bay 330  00 

14,525 poundsoats. S64  66 

ToUl 1,058  05 

Last  fall  oertaiu  Indians  hauled  from  the  Clearwater  River  to  Fort  Lapwat  S35  oords 
of  wooil  and  sbonld  have  received  in  payment  therefor  |4T0,  but  have  received  only 
$117.05,  and  that  in  merchandise.  The  balance  they  will  lose,  because  they  are  In- 
dians. The  following  are  the  o  iron  instances :  The  party  having  the  ooutraot  to  fur- 
nish wood  for  the  garrison  at  Fort  Lapwai  made  arrangemeuts  with  the  sutler  at 
said  point  to  haVe  the  wood  hauled;  said  sutlrr  engaK<td  Home  Indians  to  do  the 
hauling,  for  which  he  was  to  pay  them  fi  per  cord.  When  the  wood  was  delivered 
the  couiraotor  drew  his  money  and  left  the  country  without  settling  with  the  antler 
for  the  hauling  of  the  wood,  on  account  of  which  the  sutler  refuses  to  pay  the  Indians 
the  balance  due  tbem,  although  the  sutler  stated  in  a  tetter  to  me  that  they  are  to 
look  to  him  for  tbeii  pay.  A  copy  of  said  letter  was  famished  the  military  anthori- 
ties,  the  matter  was  examined  into  by  certain  officers  a1  Fort  Lapwai,  and  a  report 
was  made  clearing  the  sutler  from  al!  responaibility.  At  said  examination  but  one 
intfreilad  jiarly  uxu  praent,  and  after  the  result  of  said  examination  was  made  known 
to  said  party,  as  received  through  the  Indian  Oflloe  by  tbe  agent,  wherein  it  was  rep- 
resentm  that  the  said  interested  party  made  certain  statements,  ha  mukes  oath  before 
me  that  he  was  misrepreKented.  Thus,  by  the  actiou  of  certain  parties,  the  Indians 
in  question  were  defrauded  out  of  over  (3.'i0.  It  appears  to  nie  thai  all  parties  iat«r- 
ested,  logether  willi  their  agents,  should  have  been  present  at  the  examination,  bat 
no  invitation  was  extende<l. 

Renegade  Indians  from  other  reserves  come  iu  occasiouall.y,  also  Indians  from  "  Whit« 
Bird's  band  of  hostile^."  Their  presence  upon  the  reserve  is  detrimental  in  the  ex- 
tTi'nie.  The  agent  is  not  allowed  to  exercise  discretionary  powers  in  snob  cases.  If 
Buoh  characters  are  to  be  allowed  t '  remain  upon  tbe  reiterve  tbey  sbonld  be  obliged 
to  cost  off  their  blankets,  wear  citizen's  dress  and  have  their  hair  cut.  The  most  se- 
vere pnniBhiuout  tliat  can  be  indicted  upon  a  wild  Indian  is  to  cut  bis  loug  hair  off. 
In  this  connection  I  would  state  that  I  have  authorized  the  judges  of  the  "court  of  In- 
dian offenses"  to  conolode  their  decisions  with  an  order  to  cut  the  hair  off  of  male 
prisoners  when  it  is  worn  lung.     The  result  has  been  very  satisfitctory. 

Power  should  be  given  Indian  tribes  to  enact  laws  regulating  offenses  against  law 
and  order  not  covered  by  thu  "rules  governing  the  court  of  Indian  uSeuses."  Horae- 
racing,  which  is  frequently  accompanied  by  drunkenness  aud  gambling,  should  be 
stepped.  Host  of  tbe  seventeen  coses  of  drunkenness  report«d  were  bronght  about  b* 
horse-racing.  Ganibliug  in  various  fnruia  is  inoro  or  less  practiced  by  the  wild  ana 
reckless  characters.     Both  vices  should  be  met  with  summary  treatment. 

Tbe  missionary.  Rev.  G.  L.  Deffeubaugh,  has  devoted  his  whole  time  to  the  splrit- 
Dal  welfare  of  'bis  people,  aud  his  labors  are  deserving  of  great  credit. 

Tbe  general  health  of  the  tribe  has  been  excellent. 

Any  person  who  supposes  that  an  Indian  agent's  pathway  is  strewn  with  roses,  and 
his  Burroundiog  all  that  could  be  wished  for,  is  sadly  in  error ;  still,  with  all  tbe  per- 
plexities, compromising  circumstances,  charges  preferred  against  him,  and  many  other 
nnpleasant  occurrences  calculated  to  try  one^s  patience  in  the  extreme,  the  agent  etill 

Google 
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exists  nod  luu  •bundant  retwon  to  feel  gratefal  for  th«  kindDeases  and  conrtMlM  i«- 
oeived  at  your  banda,  and  d«airM  to  return  aiooerethukka  therefor,  kadthroaglijraQ  to 
the  loterior  Department  generally. 
I  remain,  sir,  ver;  respectmlly, 

CHA8.  E.  MONTEITH, 

Indian  Jgtnt, 
The  CoMMissiOMBR  or  Indian  Afpurs. 


the  Inrlians  encoaraKed  me  to  act  on   Agent  Mooteith's  suggestion  to  send  yon  a  n 
port  of  religaa»  worl  at  this  agency. 

This  is  esseotially  nitssioD  ground,  as  witnew  yonder  white  head-stones  beneath 
that  clump  of  loctiat  trees,  marking  the  graves  of  Revs.  McFarland,  Monteith,  and 
Spalding.  The  Rev.  H.  H.  Spalding  founded  this  mission  in  1638  and  spent  thirty  odd 
years  ofhis  life  in  Its  service.  His  name  ie  a  household  word  among  this  and  neigh- 
iMiring  tribes.  During  the  few  j'eara  immediately  following  hia  death  several  min- 
isters  were  connected  with  the  mission  fot  short  periods  eaoii,  and  since  N'ovember, 


la78,  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  go  to  and  fro  over  tbia  oonaecrated  ground.  My  w 
lations  with  the  sereral  agents  who  have  administered  affairs  of  Government  IiBr_ 
have  been  of  the  moBt  pleasant  nature,  and  I  acknowledge  indebtedness  to  them  for 
their  many  kindneuees.  Our  united  policy  bos  been,  while  keeping  our  work  entirely 
■Bparate,  to  be  mntuallv  helpful  in  advancing  the  people  under  our  care  in  civil  and 
religooa  life. 

The  present  membership  (adult)  is  447,  divided  into  three  church  organisations,  the 
third  having  been  added  only  a  few  weeka  ago.  The  original  organization  was  at  Ka- 
miab,  then  the  Lapwai  church  was  formed  out  qf  a  portion  of  its  members,  and  now  a 
thinl  church  has  been  organized  conaist  in  g  of  former  memberaof  both  the  othorehurohea 
living  nt  the  North  Fork  aettlement.  At  their  own  expense  they  built  a  smalt  frame 
hoDse  in  wbicb  they  woraliip.  Almost  to  a  man  these  are  a  chnrob-going  people,  and 
iu  reality  the  houses  of  woranip  have  long  been  inadequate  in  their  seating  capacity. 
It  is  probable  that  both  bouses  will  aoon  be  enlarged  so  aa  to  accommodate  all  who 
wish  to  attend  m 


There  are  few  cases  of  dieoipline  except  for  conjugal  infidelity  and  gambling  in 
horse-racing.  On  commencing  the  work  here  I  made  Christiao  marriage  a  condition 
to  fhll  church  membership,  and,  as  was  to  he  expected,  for  a  few  years  there  were  a 
great  many  offenders  ;  but'  of  late  it  has  been  neceasaiT  to  disoipline  very  few  per- 
sona for  breaking  marriage  vowb.  In  the  meantime  all  church  members  and  many 
ontsidera,  living  in  conjugal  relationa,  have  submitted  to  the  ceremony  of  Christian 
marriage.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  cases  of  discipline  for  horse-racing  are  on  the 
B  suspended  last  year,  but  this  year  there  will  probably 


be  fifteen   or  twenty  cases,  when   all  have  been  considered.     The  agent  has  n 
'    '         '     '  'be  practice  and  I  have  preached  agairst  it,  but  to  litf 
o  law  prohibiting  wild  ludians  from  ongaglnf 


■trated  againat  the  praotice  and  I  have  preached  agairst  it,  but  to  little  purpose  so 


lliere  are  connected  with  this  mission  two  churches  among  the  Spokanes  and  one  on 
tbe  Umatilla  reservation,  with  an  aggregate  of  311  membera.  The  latter  church  ia 
snpplied  by  two  Nes  Penifi  mintatera,  formerly  pupils  under  the  care  of  Miss  B.  L. 
HcBeth.  The  two  aistera.  Misses  8.  L.audK.  C.  McBeth,  one  instracting  classes  of 
men,  the  other  laboring  among  the  women,  have  done  a  good  port  in  helping  this  and 
neighboring  tribes  toward  a  Christian  civilization. 

The  Presbyterian  board  of  foreisn  mlsaiona  expends  annually  aomething  over  (3,000 
io  oondnoting  thia  miasion,  mainly  in  salaries,  and  in  meeting  traveling  expenaes  of 
native  helpers  in  visiting  out-stations  and  attending  the  stated  meetings  of  Presby- 
tery. The  Kamiah  people  pay  their  paator,  Bov.  Kobert  Williams,  one  hundred  dd- 
addition  to  the  salary  he  Kceivea  from  the  board. 

I  oonld  proceed  and  write  about  Babbath  schools,  Christmas  festivals,  July  celebrft- 
tions,  and  other  matters  connected  with  our  ohntoh  work  during  the  year ;  but,  by 
tho  time  I  have  tonched  on  some  points  of  general  Interest,  I  fear  the  limit  af  my 
apac*  will  have  been  reached. 


The  wild  Indians  have  several  different  modes  of  gambling.  Thepe  la  the  universal 
gmuM  of  hands  (lohmet),  which  usnally  has  betting  connected  with  it,  and  the  com- 
moo  game  of  oanla  is  very  generally  played  for  the  same  pnrpoae.  But  neither  of  these 
[ftmea  is  engaged  in  by  the  better  class  of  Indians;  gambling  in  horse-racing  seems  to 
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the  ohorcb.  Acoordfiig  to  roy  obMrvatiou  there  is  uothlog  more  demonlitlDg  ti 
■ndian  chaiaoter  eToepting,  perhsps,  dmnkeiiQeaa,  with  which  it  ia  nanftll;  ftccom- 
panied.  An  Indian  knows  nothing  of  horse-racing  except  as  connected  with  betting 
or  gambling,  hence  I  reapectfnll;  recommend  that  that  practice  be  forbidden  on  rea- 
arrations,  and  that  the  inaction  of  the  mie  be  inclnded  in  the  list  of  offense  faUing 
under  the  Jnrisdiction  of  the  ludian  conrta. 

By  the  way,  that  "  court  of  Indian  offenses  "  idea  is  exceedingly  timely  and  wise. 
What  yon  need  to  secnre  good  service  and  satisfactory  results  is  the  payment  of  a 
reasonable  salary,  with  the  promise  that  theterm  of  service  shall  continne  as  long  as 
the  inonmbent  proTcs  capable.  I  believe  in  granting  a  premium  to  esnerienoe  and 
in  making  term  of  office  in  all  departments  of  fitate  oomraensurate  with  the  incum- 
bent's efficient  honorable  service,  Until  such  is  law  and  such  is  practice  we  will  not 
attain  to  anything  like  perfection  in  popular  government.  Beg  pardon  for  obtruding 
mv  bumble  optuiou  on  this  subject. 

In  this  connection,  I  wish  to  commend  your  good  Jndgment  in  recommending  that 
Indians  be  allowed  to  make  homeetead  entries  without  the  payment  of  the  usual  fees 
and  commissions  prescribed  by  law.  At  its  last  session,  I  believe  Congress  did 
amend  the  law,  so  that  Indians  can  now  take  up  homesteads  without  cost,  the  moat 

GBciouB  bit  of  legislation  that  has  been  ground  out  for  a  long  time.  To  the  poor 
dian  with  bnt  at  few  dollars  at  most  at  command,  strnggling  against  »o  many  odds 
to  get  a  start  and  make  a  living,  it  will  prove  a  great  boon.  And  then  it  was  almost 
to  ask  bim  topaf  a  certain  amount  of  money  to  secure  whathebas  always  considered 
his  own  by  the  nght  of  prior  oacupatiou. 

MKZ  FBRC^  IN  TaS  INDIAN  TESRITOBT. 

In  regard  to  the  return  of  the  remnant  of  Joseph's  bands  now  in  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory, I  rejoice  greatly  at  (he  snoceas  that  has  otowned  the  efforts  of  my  brethren  in 
the  Bast;  yet  1  am  humiliated  when  I  remember  that  their  seal  was  not  all  accord- 
ing to  knowledge.  In  recomiuending  the  return  of  all,  without  distinction,  to  their 
mountain  home,  they  refosed  to  recOEDize  the  fact  that  it  is  difflcnlt  for  men  and 
women  to  forgive  and  to  forget  such  hellish  treatment  as  the;  were  subjected  to 
when  their  bonsee  were  burned,  their  property  destroyed,  their  husbands  and  chil- 
dren murdered  and  their  wives  ravished.  Now  by  a  wise  provision  of  the  Depart- 
ment, I  believe  it  is,  those  who  were  known  to  have  committod  such  deeda  are  not 
to  be  allowed  to  return,  and  so  all  trouble  will  probably  be  avoided. 

PKOPO^D   IMSOBTRIAL   SCHOOL   AT   KAULAH. 

As  to  the  question  of  reopening  and  enlarging  the  Kamiah  school  under  ohnrch  aa- 
spices,  I  regard  it  as  another  case  of  seal  not  according  to  knowledge.  For  all  prac- 
tical purpoees  the  location  ia  too  isolated  and  the  expenditure  of  the  same  amofint  of 
money  in  asaistiug  a  really  need;  people  would  be  prodnctive  of  more  eatiefactory  re- 
sults and  at  the  same  time  t>e  more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  philanthropy.  It 
is  natnral,  of  course,  that  the  Kamiah  po0|>le  shonld  de«ire  a  tehool  in  their  mtifat  for 
their  children,  but  were  the  matter  properly  presented  to  their  minds,  they  would  no 
doubi  gladly  consent  to  do  without,  if  the  funds  necessary  for  establishing  their  school 
should  oe  used  in  edncating  Indian  children  leSH  favored  than  their  own. 
Yonra,  with  great  respect, 

Q.  L.  DEFFENBAUGH, 

The  CoMMissioMEB  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


Chbvennr  and  Arapaho  Aornct,  Indian  Territory, 

Darlinjiton,  Aitgutt  S,  18S4. 
Sir  :  In  compliance  with  instructiona  contoined  in  yoars  of  July  1, 1  have  the  honor 
to  present  this,  my  first  annual  report  for  this  agency,  bnt  my  fifth  in  the  Indian 
service.  I  take  pleasure  in  calUne  yonr  attontion  to  facte  and  statistics  whicb  have 
been  gathered  here  by  arduous  labors,  and  patient  and  careful  consideration  of  mat- 
ters of  importance  since  my  arrival  April  I.  It  is  a  far  less  agreeable  thoogh  a  more 
important  dnty  to  speak  of  defects  which  need  to  be  remedied  in  order  that  the  labor 
and  exertions  of  the  Department  may  l>e  productive  of  the  greatest  poaaible  good 


will  be  my  aim  to  give  you  so  far  as  possible  a  clear  undentanding  of  the 
condition  of  affairs  here,  our  wants,  and  the  remedies  to  apply  to  correct  the 
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dating,  but  compelled  to  keep  hnnda  off  uf  Baoh  Indians  aa  desire  tu  work.  It  is  the 
prBctice  of  the  "dog  soldiers"  to  compel  the  attendance  of  alt  Indians  on  their  med- 
icine making,  and  on  refasal  of  any  one  to  attend,  his  teepee  is  cut  np,  cbickens,  liogs, 
RQfl  cattle  killed,  growing  crops  deiitroj'ed ;  thej  mle  with  an  iron  hand,  and  their 
will,  right  OT  wrong,  is  absolute  law. 

We  have  here  2,386  Anipalioes  and  3,905  Cheyennee,  making  a  grand  total  of  6,271 
Indians.  Ontside  of  the  United  ^tatni  nntice,  a  few  half-broMt  and  the  Indiann  nm- 
'*  '  shops  or  in  teaming,  all  wear  blankets,  live  in  teepees,  and  are  unciTilized, 
Djanners,  ways,  castuois,  superstitions,  ^c,  which  have  been  attached  to' 
ttieir  races  for  generations  gone  by.  There  is  not  one  fnll-blood  Indian  living  ia  a 
home,  except  as  above  noted.  They  idle  away  their  time,  and  those  that  have  small 
patches  that  they  call  farms,  consisting  of  Ironi  one-qnarter  of  an  acre  to  10  acres, 
abandon  their  crops  on  the  slightost  invitation  and  go  to  medicine  or  a  feast,  which 
keeps  them  away  ofltimes  for  a  month  when  they  are  most  needed  at  home.  I  huve 
great  faith  that  this  state  of  affairs  can  be  changed  ;  first,  as  I  stated,  they'  must  be 
controlled,  and  those  who  will  work  and  wish  to  abaodou  their  old  way  must  be  aa- 
aisted,  enconraged,  tioA  protteled. 

They  have  here  over  4,000,000  acres  of  land,  and  while  it  is  tme  that  a  very  lari.'e 
majority  of  this  land  is  only  lit  for  grazing  purposes  it  is  also  true  and  can  very  read- 
ily be  seen  that  it  ia  not  necessarv  to  have  a  great  amount  of  good  farming  load  fur 
only  6,000  people,  and  that  a  large  part  of  the  4,000,000  acres  can  be  practically  worth- 
less, for  agricnltnral  purposes,  and  still  have  snfflcieot  good  land  for  all  their  wants. 
This  is  undoubtedly  true  of  this  country,  but  the  small  patches  of  rich  land  in  the 
bottoms  are  ample  and  will  some  day  support  these  people  handsomely. 

All  Indians  that  I  have  ever  met,  I  care  not  how  ignorant,  know  the  difference 
between  right  and  witmg,  and  if  told  that  the  lam  is  so  and  so,  are  as  capable  of 
obeying  it  as  whites,  and  it  is  a  great  calamity  to  them  as  well  aa  the  Government 
that  they  should  be  allowed  to  exist  and  keep  up  their  old  ci]Btoni.-=  and  practices, 
&c.,  when  a  simple  act  of  Congress  would  so  quickly  transfer  them  iuto  law-abiding 
citizens.  The  lower  House  of  Congress,  at  ita  lost  seasioD,  atrack  the  key-note  to 
the  whole  situation,  and  I  am  sorry  that  the  Senate  conid  not  agree  that — 

>iild  bs  s  crime,  ahsll  be  uil 

, — -J  - ^  — J , iBlnR  to  »oy  rsdlsn  nissrvMlon,  s 

■DOhlndiaDooiamllting  inch  crime  Bhal]l»«Dl|]ect  to  the  nmeJailHOcUDn,  ud  mmeuble  to  the  HUnB 

This  is  not  complete  enough,  but  would  have  been  a  splendid  start  in  tbe  right  di- 
rection. They  must  conform  to  the  will  of  the  Government  or  take  the  consequences, 
and  it  is  important  that  this  should  be  made  iutelliKible  and  significant  to  them. 
Tbe  speedy  punishment  of  the  Indians  who  took  part  in  the  raid  on  Horton,  and  for- 
cibly took  possession  of  over  '200  ponies  in  May  last,  would  have  gone  farther  to  break 
down  the  power  aud  infiu-tnce  of  the  worst  class  of  Indians,  than  all  the  threats  that 
&n  agent  could  make  during  the  rest  of  his  natural  days.  In  these  tribes,  like  all 
communities,  there  are  particularly  hard  oaaea,  who  succeed  better  in  general  devil- 
ment than  most  of  their  friends,  because  they  devote  more  atteution  to  it,  tnrning  all 
of  their  energies  in  that  direction,  and  bringing  themselves  to  bear  on  it  with  an  eor- 
aestness  and  assidnity  that  could  not  fail  to  render  them  prominent.  The  occnrrence 
of  many  such  raids  will  go  further  to  break  down  the  power  and  influence  of  the  Goy- 
eranHint,  if  the  guilty  parties  are  left  unpunished,  than  anythinf;  that  can  be  done. 
Tbese  Indians  ceased  to  be  usefnl  and  became  wholly  ornamental  when  they  qnit 
bunting  and  settled  down  here  to  do  literally  nothing.  They  should  have  been  from 
tbe  start  given  to  understand  that  they  must  vork,  and  the  power  of  the  Army  should 
ha've  been  used  to  see  that  they  did.  I  imagine  that  the  thousands  of  bard-working 
mechanics,  artisans,  farmers,  and  merchants,  who  pay  a  tarEe  tax  and  have  the  best 
interest  of  our  whole  country  at  heart,  would  be  surptiaed  it  they  could  pause  from 
tbeir  work  and  take  a  fair  view  of  the  6,000  taey  Indiaus,  who  daily  draw  their  pound 
of  flesh,  and  the  blood  with  it,  hides  and  borna  thrown  in.  At  times  I  get  discouraged 
wben  I  look  over  the  vast  work  to  be  done  here,  but  to  far  Erota  losing  hope.  I  am 
only  nerving  myaelf  to  freah  exertiona,  and  I  know  the  beet  way  to  deal  with  Indians 
is,  to  neither  promise  nor  threaten  anything  that  cannot  be  carried  out,  and  to  deal 
iritb  Ibem  always  in  strict  justice,  treat  them  aa  bumau  beings,  like  ourselves,  as 
they  have  much  of  human  nature  in  their  red  skins,  aud  are,  aa  I  have  remarked,  as 
capable  of  listening  to  reason,  wheu  the  roaauu  ia  good,  as  if  tb"  color  was  white. 

Resources  sustain  nothing,  but  labor  stutt-aina  evBrytiiing.  This  is  a  good  country 
for  diversified  crops,  bat  tbe  importance  of  agriculture  among  tbe  Indiar  >  has  been 
overlooked.  I  hope  to  organize  tbe  labor  here  so  aa  to  be  able  to  produce  all  the 
wheat,  corn,  sngaroane,T^etablee,  and  fruitarequiredtoanpport  these  people.  Ishatl 
not  increaae  the  amount  ofmoney  expended  bnt  shall  try  hard  to  get  100  cents'  worth 
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of  valae  for  ererf  dollar  of  the  people's  money  expeuded.  Tweoty-Bve  Kood  fArmen 
■s  industrial  t«»cben  with  itgricaUiintl  implemeots  and  wire  for  fenolng  fftrms  itboald 
be  allowed  us,  for  seTeral  years,  and  it  seeou  strange  that  t300,(H)0  per  year  can  be 
Mciin^d  for  the  purchase  of  beef  and  flonr,  and  thai  this  all-important  end  to  be  ao' 
ooniplished  is  so  uef;lected. 


The  BKcnGT  is  located  ou  the  east  side  of  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapabo  BoBerratioD, 
within  H  miles  of  Oklahoma,  on  the  north  side  of  thr  North  Canatliau  River  and  in  the 
tirer  iHitiom  which  TPBche«  back  to  the  high  land  some  2  miles  away.  For  miles  from 
this  point  the  banks  of  the  stream  ai'e  d^naded  of  timber  and  there  are  only  such  trees 
growiug  Bioiind  tbn  agency  as  havt!  been  planted  in  the  |)tuit  few  years.  The  situa- 
tion if  anything  but  good,  especially  nhi'il  there  are  ho  many  desirable  spots  so  cIdm 
at  hand.  During  the  rainy  season  pools  of  water  Btand  all  over  this  rich  bottom  land, 
and  uith  the  dirt  about  the  campti,  it  would  be  a  stretch  of  imagination  to  call  it 
liealthy.  The  etimut«  here  Is  mild,  no  much  so  that  miy  one  coming  ft-oui  the  eiireme 
north  would  likely  call  it  summer  the  year  around.  The  nigbt-s  are  always  cool  and 
comfortable.     Id  the  early  spring  the  prairies  and  cnftons  are  covered  with  beds  of 


uru^'us  flowers,  but  the  varieties  arc  not  so  great  as  are  seen  in  the  eastern  part  of 
lue  Territory.  The  surface  of  the  country  is  generally  rolling  and  in  some  plact 
almost  mountaiuons,  with  few  streams  and  Irss  timber,  and  dreary  to  liiok  npon,  i 


when  I  first  visited  it,  as  the  prairies  were  bare,  having  been  burned  off;  but  at 
tuis  seanon  of  the  year  a  drive  on  fine  roads  with  beautiful  and  widely  extended  pla- 
teaus upon  either  side,  rich  in  all  the  eleueQt8.of  fertility,  is  a  pleasing  contrast. 
The  high  prairies  only  need  irrigation,  or  an  increased  rainfall,  to  make  them  yield 
luxuriuntly,  while  the  low  bottoms  can  be  depended  upon  to  produce  bountifully 
nearly  every  year.  The  reservation  embraces  4,2B7,771  acres,  and  is  bounded  ou  the 
north  by  the  Cimarron  Biver  and  the  Cherokee  strip,  on  the  west  by  the  Pan  Handle  of 
TeiB(i,Du  thosoutb  partly  by  the  Washitfl  and  Canadian  Hivets,  with  the  ninety-eighth 
degrre  west  longitude  for  our  eastern  line.  The  al>ovo  rivers  with  their  tributariea 
give  ample  water  for  stock  ou  almost  all  porta  of  the  reservation,  and  with  the  es- 
oeptiou  of  th«  sand  hills,  the  gross  grows  most  Iniuriantly,  making  ample  range  for 
lurgr  herds  of  horses  ond  cottle. 

The  scarcity  of  timber  is  one  of  the  greotest  drawbacks,  we  have  to  contend  with, 
and  one  that  can  ouly  he  overcome  by  the  arrival  of  a  railroad.  Think  of  going  15 
to  25  miles  Tor  logs  forthe  sow-mill,  or  wood  for  fuel,  for  schools  and  agency  UM,  and 
in  so  sparsely  timliered  a  country.  When  1  say  that  the  military  require  lor  their  use 
alone  1,600  cords  per  year  yon  con  readily  appreciate  what  we  are  coming  to,  anless 
ooal,  dec,  oan  be  bronght  in  by  cheap  transportation. 


The  Cbeyennes  are  said  to  bo  the  smarter  raoe  of  the  two,  bnt  in  so  short  o  res- 
idence I  am  not  fully  prepared  to  give  an  opitiioo.  That  they  are  at  present  further 
from  civilization  I  am  positive,  and  that  they  are  insolent,  headstrong,  domineering 
and  hard  to  restrain  cannot  be  questioned.  They  have  never  been  wliipped,  and, 
bouHt  that  they  could  wipe  us  out  at  any  Hma — a  matter  that  should  speedily  call  for 
the  attention  of  the  Oovemment,  as  no  considerable  progress  can  be  mode  so  long  as 
this  feeling  exists  and  this  element  rules  the  actions  of  the  tribe.  My  hands  ara 
manacled  and  the  dog  soldiers  rule  supreme. 

The  Indian  question  is  one  of  great  and  absorbing  interest  to  our  country,  and  it  is 
to  be  devoutly  noped  that  the  Army  will  ba  called  upon  to  comiiel  this  lawless  element 
to  obey  the  mlea  of  this  office,  and  exchange  their  ritlea  and  pistols  for  agricultural 
implements,  and  settle  down  /o  farming,  instead  of  continually  riding  uvei  the  conn- 
try  and  depredating  on  every  one  who  may  come  within  their  reach.  It  is  a  di»- 
grace^l  state  of  aSairs,  discreditable  to  our  Oovernmont,  and  shuald  not  exist  an- 
other day.  Men  that  can  fight  as  these  have  can  work,  ond  why  a  few  score  of  young 
bucks  sli'ould  be  allowed  to  interrupt  public  travel,  levy  tax  on  herds  and  fteighters, 
intimidate,  browbeat,  and  threaten  the  lives  of  jwople  quietly  passing  through  the 
oountry,  compel  the  attendance  of  their  own  people  upon  the  occasion  of  the  medi- 
cine-making,  whether  they  believe  in  it  or  not,  under  penalty  of  having  their  teota 
cut  up,  their  dogs,  horses,  cattle,  chickens,  &o.,  killed,  and  create  o  disturbance  at 
wilt,  's  more  than  a  law-al)iding  citizen  can  understand.  The  relations  of  these  In- 
dians to  the  Oovemment  have  never  been  cordial.  Nor  is  it  strange  at  all  when  w« 
consider  that  tliuy  have  »isr«r  Iwien  made  to  respect  ils  authority.  They  ore  proud  of 
their  own  tribe  and  despise  the  Arupahoes.  Part  of  their  dislike  comes  no  doabt 
tnaa  the  fact  that  the  Aropaiioos  have  slood  by  the  Oovemment  when  they  were  hos- 
tile.   Cheyenne  women  sometimes  marry  Arapahoes,  but  I  om  told  the  men  never  do. 

They  moke  medicine  several  times  during  the  seaaou,  which  occupies  several  months 
of  their  volneless  time.      At  the  medicine  some  very  eitroordinary  scenes  can  be 
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wituesaed.  For  tbe  BuSiilo  and  Sdd  danoee  s  lar^  number  of  the  braves  are  selected 
OQ  acooaut  of  tbeirph;Hical  Btieueth  and  eadnraooe ;  tbe;  atrip  and  ptdnt  Ibemselvea 
Co  the  naJBt;  some  torture  themsnT ves  and  dance  antit  tbey  drop  from  sheer  eibanat- 
iou;  DOt  many  ataad  It  for  more  tbaa  a  day  or  two  witbont  food  otwftter.  Tbeiren- 
durance  is  worthy  of  a  better  cAiiae. 

The  idea  of  a  future  existence,  I  believe,  is  general  amoD^  these  people,  but  it  ia  said 
if  one  dies  by  haueing  they  are  forever  lost.  Their  religion  will  cIiaQge  ffreatly  oa 
the;  advauoe  in  civilizaliau,  but  auperatitionawill  olinR  to  tbeiu  for  generatioi^K,  and 
it  will  be  many  years  before  they  treat  their  women  other  than  as  slaves. 

An  Indian  does  not  entertain  the  idea  that  girlaeziat  merely  to  display  fine  dranery 
and  look  pretty ;  they  have  a  decided  notion  that  they  were  bore  to  labor;  and  uf  the 
75  acres  reported  oa  beiug  under  oulUvation  by  fnll-bloodit  of  tfaia  large  ttibe,  hnrdly 
Ml]'  of  it  was  worked  wholly  by  men.  In  addition  to  the  above  75  acres,  two  bait- 
breeds  bare  farms  of  lOOverea,  and  the  com  yield  will  be  satisfiMitory. 


The  Arapahoes  are  generally  quite  tractable,  good-natured,  and  inclined  to  be  pro- 
gressive, but  like  all  liidiAnH,  tbey  lack  odheaion  and  zeal  and  aggressive  habits,  and 
ill  the  tribe  them  are  some  who  ore  as  bod  as  the  worst  Cbeyennes ;  ant\  wbiln  I  have 
l«d  little  of  oar  trouble  at  their  dour,  I  have  dune  so  because  tbey  are  K>'nerally  more 
inclined  to  the  right,  and  if  separated  from  the  Cbeyennes  would,  I  think,  ilo  ^uch 
better.  Still,  some  of  the  depredations  reported  are  traceable  directly  to  thorn,  and 
while  such  reports  are  in  some  cases  exaggerated,  allowing  a  reaeouable  margin  for 
enlargement  there  is  much  that  I  know  U>  be  true  (hat  needa  speedy  correction. 
The  ordinary  police  work  of  a  great  Govemuieut  like  outs  onght  to  be  sufflciently 
well  done  to  render  such  scenes  as  ar«  of  weekly  occurrence  impoHsible. 

Hany  of  these  people  are  insensible  to  their  ilegrudation.  Tbeir  women  posMCHs  no 
wilt  of  their  own,  and  would  not  be  allowed  to  exurr.ise  it  if  they  did.  Thoy  are  sold 
at  the  Bga  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years  to  the  man  who  will  give  tbe  most  fur  them, 
and  they  at  once  become  his  alave.    They  suffer  bnatings  and  general  abuse,  do  nearly 


all  the  work,  and  oujoy  (T)  the  affections  of  their  liege  lord  frequently  with  several 
ivee.  Thiise  remarks  apply  en n ally  totbeCheyeunfs,  wbi  hulilnnd  treat  th<dr 
with  the  same  iron  law.     Tuey  bear  more  affection  for  their  children  than 


anything  else,  seldom  if  ever  whipping  them;  but  I  am  xorry  to  say  that  the  si 

inRia  not  manifested  by  the  iihildren  when  grown,  who  not  unfrequentlychostise  their 
old  pamnta. 

The  fult-bloods  of  this  tribe  farm  in  a  sniall  way,  having  planted  the  past  spring 432 
acres  to  corn  and  garrleu  vegetables;  but  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  not  mure  than  lOO 
acres  of  this  will  pnidiicn  ani/lhing,  owing  to  the  fact  thul  it  wmh  MlianiloiiedoH  aoon  as 
planted  for  the  medicine. 

The  half-breeds  have  good  farms  in  the  Oklahoma  country,  and  will  harvest  honntifnl 
crops  from  about  200  acres  of  well-tilled  land.  Tbey  all  love  to  l>oaat  of  their  larve 
&rniB,  and  the  sign:*  they  make  to  convince  mo  til.tt  tUi-y  are  "  punhing  hard"  on  Che 
whil«  man's  road  are  truly  wonderful. 

The  sign  language  ia  most  expressive,  and  should  be  geuerally  used  Uy  all  people. 

When  the  miiilary  abandoned  cantonment,  Little  Raven,  an  Arapaho  chief,  was 
given  a  hospital  building,  which  cost  the  Oovernnient  $12,000,  for  a  residence.  He 
sleeps  in  it  oocasionally,  but  has  his  tepee  in  the  front  yard,  where  his  family  lives. 
Raven  has  a  farm  of  40  acres  in  the  river  bottom  ;  the  land  is  most  excellent.  In  the 
early  spring  he  plowed  itand  planted  com,  but  at  once  abandoned  it  and  left  to  lead 
the  medicino-mnkiuK  ;  the  result  is  not  an  ear  of  corn,  but  auiogniticeut  crop  of  weeds. 
A  mnjority  of  these  Indians  profess  a  desire  to  farm,  but  most  of  them  wish  to  go  from 
50to  100  miles  away  from  the  agency,  rather  than  locate  close  by,  where  1  can  see 
and  asaist  them,  and  known  just  what  tbey  are  doing  at  all  times.  It  is  easily  under- 
stood why  they  wish  to  go  so  far  from  any  seeming  restraint ;  i.  e.,  if  the  corn  crop 
falls  the  cattle  harvest  will  be  goo<l. 

FARMING. 

in  now  agitating  the  ludians  is,  shall  we  go  to  farming  T  My  proposed 
a  their  do-nothing  every-day  life  is  opposed  by  tbe  extremely  conserva- 
e  clasa,  who  regard  a  change  of  any  kind  as  synonymous  with  an  attack  to  sub- 
vert their  people,  anil  they  are  unable  to  see  anything  but  ruin  and  anarchy  among 
the  people  m  the  following  of  the  plow  and  living  in  nouses,  or,  as  they  expretts  it, 
getting  on  the  "white  man's  ruad."  But  while  this  question  is  assuming  so  much  im- 
portance, and  promises  to  bn  lively  and  entertaining,  there  urn  <^uite  a  numl>er  who, 
if  left  to  do  as  they  please,  will  maliegoo<l  farms  and  bomes  for  themselves  and  families, 
while  some  others  cannot  be  induced  uuiler  any  cirenmatances  to  work.  If  they  can 
keep  body  and  soul  together  by  obtaiulng  in  some  shape  tbe  results  of  the  labors  of 
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others,  as  thefsay,  tbe;  are  DOt  read;  aod  will  not  b«  olTiliied,  aad  look  npoii  anyone 
■who  wishes  to  advaoce  thtiia  in  agricalture  un  their  eaemy.  The  lack  of  rain  dnriiiK 
•I i_  .!._ .  1 —  I ..  1 —  ._ ionltnrB,  but  aa  the  oountry  w 


B  in  the  paat  has  been  a  bar  to  agrioDlture,  but  aa  the  oountry  u 
uudfrguiQH  a  olimatic  change  as  the  rainfall  is  constantly  growing  greater  west,  I 
«!□  of  the  opinion  that  when  the  Beeda  are  put  in  at  the  proper  time  we  will  have  no 
tmublo  in  raising  good  crops  on  the  bottom-lands,  and  when  the  sandy  boIIb  demand 
Tain  for  the  growing  crops  it  will  come.  It  seems  that  the  indlvidnal  should  be  oon- 
tont  to  leave  the  fotore  in  the  hands  of  Qiid. 

Tbo  cattle  bnainesB  nnder  favorable  cironm stances  is  a  paying  baBlneas,  bat  it  is 
questionable  if  it  will  pay  the  Oovemmeut  to  enter  into  it  on  their  own  account,  and 
it  in  extremely  donbtfal  if  these  Indiana  will  for  many  ye^N  to  come  be  sncceasfnl 
Btock-raiiera.  Tbey  cannot  wait  for  the  natural  Increase,  and  If  they  are  poBscssed  of 
a  cow,  whenever  tbey  are  hungry  and  there  are  no  stray  stock  handy  they  at  once  kill 
their  own.  The  idea  of  these  wild  beef-eaters  laisiu):  cattle  is  ont  of  the  question 
until  they  have  made  further  advancement;  stilt,  there  area  few  exceptions,  and  two 
or  three  Aitl-bloods  have  small  herds  staii-eil.  The  experience  of  the  Government 
the  past  year  should  satisfy  most  any  one  that  it  will  not  pay  to  continue  the  buai- 
ness,  ns  ont  of  (301  cons  and  25  bulls  purchased  one  year  ago  but  509  cowb  and  no 
bulls  could  1>e  found  this  spring,  the  balance  having  been  killM,  it  is  Buppoaed,  by  the 
Indians,  or  died  fromstaivatioij,aa  thny  ans  compelled  to  subsist  entirely  on  the  range 
the  year  round.  Seven  hundred  and  &Uj  of  these  cows  cost  $37.50  each  and  the  25  buUs 
oost(98each;  the  21k;  cows  lost.  tSy.-'W  each,  cost  |9,a''>0 ;  the  bulls  cost  |2,450  ;  addto 
thcseaiitonnutbe  actual  pro  rate  per  head  of  cost  of  herding  the  same  lor  one  year,*,  s., 
1740.  and  we  have  a  net  loss  of  ti:i,l40.  The  results  in  some  other  cases  have  been 
nearly  ns  disBHtroils,  and  I  am  safe  in  sayinf;  that  the  loss  of  cattlemen  by  depreda- 
tory Indians  on  the  reservaliou  waH  the  paat  year  not  less  than  SIUO.OOO  ;  add  to  thia 
the  atiiinal  t-ax  received  by  the  Indians  of  fT^.OOO  for  the  use  of  a  apaniely  occupied 
ranRe,  sud  il  can  readily  be  seen  that  the  cattle  bualness  has  other  than  bright  sides. 
Bo  general  hns  this  practice  of  depredating  become,  that  I  am  compelled  to  noM  that 
a  returned  Carlisle  boy  led  a  party  who  ahotdown  seven  oxeu  Item  a  train  that 
wan  IVeightiug  on  the  westi'm  part  of  the  reservation. 

Twenty  acres  are  considered  necesaory  for  each  animal,  taking  the  year  through, 
»•  there  IB  such  a  small  per  cent,  nf  wintrrranfte,  and  in  my  opinion  it  is  only  a  guea- 
tion  of  time  when  all  stock  munt  be  provided  with  feed  duriug  the  h vera  w tutor 
weather.  The  expeuse  attending  the  manngeuient  of  the  cattle  businsss  is  quito 
large,  especially  during  the  spring  "round-ups,"  which  might  be  described  about  as 
folion'B,  viz  :  All  cattle  on  a  certain  section  of  country  are  collected  together  without 
rep:Brd  to  owners,  and  the  differfut  cattlemen  intorested  work  extremely  hard,  work 
their  hordes  harder,  and  nearly  kill  their  cattle  in  their  efforts  to  separato  their  vari-  , 
oim  brands,  as  the  cattle  are  kept  constantly  moving  by  some  one  riding  through  the 
herd  looking  for  their  particular  brand.  AC  one  of  these  "round-ups"  in  April  last  I 
saw  iOO  men,  and  it  was  said  there  were  about  6,000  cattle  that  had  survived  the 
severe  storms  of  wiutor.  This  manner  of  wintering  stock  is  nothing  leas  than  slow 
starvation,  a  teat  of  stored  flesh  and  vitality  against  the  hard  atorma  until  grass 
comes  again.  The  akeleton  frames  of  last  winters  dead  dot  the  prairies  within  view 
of  the  agency  with  sickening  frequency.  Btill,  this  is  in  the  heart  of  the  great  grat- 
ing regions  of  the  West,  and,  nntU  we  have  a  gruater  rainfall  or  can  irngate,  the 
couutry  must  in  the  maiti  remain  a  paradise  to  stock-raisera. 

The  great  loss  of  agency  cows  and  bulls  noted  above  does  not  include  the  loas  of 
beef  steers  received  last  January  for  issne  to  Indians. 

The  Cbeyeunes  and  Arspahoee  have  bat  3,31S  ponies  and  mules  and  but  1,6M  cat- 
tle— l,000of  the  latter  belong  to  a  half-breed  Cheyenne— which  shows  these  tribes  to 
be  very  poor,  considering  the  great  nnniber  interested. 

SANITARY. 

The  health  of  these  people  has  been  remarkably  good,  considering  their  condition 
and  habits.  Their  filth  and  geoeral  nenleot  of  health  invite  disease  as  a  natural 
consequence,  and  if  the  cholera  or  any  epidemic  disease  should  get  a  start  the  mor- 
tality would  be  most  fearful.  Cleanliness  is  insisted  upon  as  being  next  togodtinesB, 
but  advice  on  this  subject  will  be  required  for  years  to  come.  The  romance  ami 
beaaty  is  all  taken  away  from  an  Indian  village  by  a  personal  visit.  The  dirt,  stag- 
nant water,  ofTol  ftom  slaughtored  beef,  &c.,  the  year  aronnd,  makes  a  mesa  of  steDOh 
more  than  a  while  man  can  stand.  In  fact,  they  select  most  unwholesome  localiljes 
for  camps,  and  It  is  a  wonder  that  the  death-rate  is  not  greator.  Syphilis  is  oommOD 
among  them,  most  especially  the  Arapahoea,  who  have  little  regard  for  virtue.  Be 
it  snid  to  their  credit  that  they  are  generally  temperate,  and  I  have  yet  to  bear  of  a 
fuU-hlood  who  has  been  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 
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trahsportahom  akd  labor. 


I  desiK  to  f^ve  credit  to  the  Indiuis  when  it  is  dae,  And  it  is  worthy  i>f  note  thkt 
tliey  bsal  their  supplies  ftom  Kansas,  135  miles  away.  It  ia  true  the  Govemnient 
pa;s  them  liberally  for  hauling  the  goods  which  are  purchased  wholly  for  their  own 
use,  bat  this  is  a  step  tar  in  advance  of  tlieii  former  life  aad  will  lead  to  better  reanlta 
in  the  future.  They  must  be  encouraged  in  thU  way,  and  those  who  show  a  desire  to 
help  themselves  should  be  assisted  in  many  other  ways. 

The  yonug  men  in  onr  shops  deserve  oredit  for  their  perseverance  and  steady  habits, 
and  they  shonld  be  paid  increated  teage*  as  they  become  proficient  in  the  trades. 

We  only  issue  beef  and  flour  to  these  Indians ;  all  other  sappliea  are  purchased  by 
them,  fY«m  salesof  beef  hides,  grazing  tax  funds,  and  the  pay  for  their  labor  in  trans- 
porting snppliea. 

The  education  of  the  mind  makes  the  training  of  the  hand  speedy  and  easf,  and  it 
can  be  readily  seen  that  the  young  men  who  have  been  in  school  and  leamea  to  talk 
make  much  more  rapid  advancement  in  the  shops,  on  the  farm,  or  in  other  branches 
of  work,  than  those  who  have  not  had  such  advantavett.  The  immediate  demands  of 
these  people  is  a  practical  knowledjte  of  bow  to  eappTy  their  wants,  and  the  transpor- 
tation of  supplies,  coupled  with  farm  work,  under  competent  instruction,  is  a  good 
•chool  for  them. 


XDUCATIOK  A 

The  two  Government  schools  troTD  April  1  to  June  30  were  oertninly  little  credit  to 
teachers,  Initians,  or  any  one  else  conneotod  with  the  work.  They  were  not  more  than 
half  filled,  aud  the  children  oame  and  went  about  as  they  plsased.  In  the  latter  part 
of  .luue  the  Arapaho  chiefs  issned  an  edictthat  their  schools  mast  be  lllled  up,  and  the 
dog  soldiers  were  called  upon  to  execute  it,  which  they  did  be  it  said  to  'lieir  oredit, 
and  for  a  few  days  before  the  close  of  the  term  that  school  had  a  good  attendance.  But 
the  Cheyennes  having  taken  a  dislike  to  the  superintendent  in  charge  of  their  school, 
did  nothing  to  build  it  up,  but  rather  tried  to  tear  it  down.  Like  all  other  branches 
of  the  agency  work,  the  lack  of  power  to  compel  the  Indians  to  do  as  w,e  think  best  ia 
fully  manifested  here. 

What  I  have  said  of  the  Oovomment  schools  proper  will  not  apply  to  the  two 
schools  controlled  by  the  Mennouite  Society.  Their  scnools,  althonKb  navinz  a  small 
nnmber  of  pupils,  have  been  quite  snccessfnl ;  bnt  they  want  more  children  than  they 
can  induce  to  attend,  and  the  necessity  for  the  strong  arm  of  the  Government  to  adopt 
compulsory  attendance  is  fully  understooil. 

At  no  period  in  onr  history  has  the  education  gf  the  Indian  been  generally  and 
earnestly  discussed  as  during  the  past  year,  and  the  failure  of  schoois  to  confer  the 
benefits  expected  has  dissatisfied  some  who  are  now  led  to  question  the  advantages  of 
education,  holding  it  responsible  for  the  sins  of  igoorance.  But  the  good  results  from 
•choni  training  can  only  be  seen  where  the  Government  continues  to  instmct  after  the 
pupils  have  left  school,  and  I  claim  that  the  S1,000  spent  on  a  boy  at  Carlisle  or  else- 
where ia  of  little  value,  unless  it  is  followed  with  an  additional  expenditure  of,  say, 
|a50  per  year  for  at  least  two  years  after  his  return  in  assisting  him  in  opening  and 
making  a  home. 

It  is  desirable  that  every  child  should  have  the  benefit  of  school  training,  and  we 
have  reached  the  point  that  fully  warrants  the  Qovernment  in  enforcing  compulsory 
education  among  these  people.  Every  means  have  been  nsed  to  induce  them  to  keep 
their  children  in  school,  withont  good  results,  and  they  can  have  no  excuse  other  thul 
want  of  appreciation.  If  their  children  were  at  work  aud  their  labor  necessary  to 
keep  poverty  from  the  door,  the  situation  would  be  changed ;  but  I  can  see  no  earthly 
excnHe  for  their  non-attendance,  neither  can  I  see  why  they  should  be  abandoned 
wheu  tticy  leave  school.  The  few  good  results  that  I  have  noticed  are  due  to  the  per- 
sonal energy  and  benevolence  of  a  few  of  the  teachers  who  have  manifested  uusnr- 
pamed  fidelity  under  most  discouraging  difficulties. 

The  heavy  drafts  for  children  for  Carlisle.  Chilooco  and  other  schools,  deplete*  the 
agency  schools  and  aside  from  the  discouragement  to  teachers  it  is  hard  to  fill  the  places 
of  children  from  the  camps. 

The  industrial  branch  has  been  neglected ;  but  it  is  my  intention  to,  so  far  as  possi- 
ble, follow  the  wishes  of  the  honorable  Secretary  Teller,  whose  views  on  this  subject  I 
consider  as  pure  and  sound  aa  (^Id. 

The  average  attendance  of  children  at  school  is  as  follows: 

Cheyenne  Indian  boarding  school. . 71 

Arapaho  Indian  boarding  school 66 

Mvnnouite  mission  at  agency 28 

Uennonite  mission  at  cantonment - 2S 

Baporte  from  superintendents  of  these  schools  herewith,  except  Cheyenne^tha  su- 
perintendent havlnir  left  the  service,  -  i 
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BBTUBItKD   CARUHLR   PUPILS. 

The  Government  geema  ready  and  villioK  to  eilncate  tbe  Indians  at  tohool ;  bat  after 
a  boy  has  been  at  Carliala  for  three  yean  he  ia  sent  back  to  the  filth  and  dirt  of  camp 
life  with  nothing  to  do  or  do  with.  If  I  could  have  iny  own  way  t  would  f^ve  these 
boys  a  practical  edncation  in  fanning.  I  would  break  and  fence  for  them  40  acres  of 
good  land,  bnitd  thereon  a  small  boiue,  and  in  other  ways  assist  them  to  a  start  i  n  the 
world.  One  enei^t  io  farmer  aa  Instmctor  eoulil  look  after  a  dozen  of  them  and  keep 
them  KoiaK ;  the  cost  would  not  be  ^reat,  but  tliP  results  would  be  tastlug,  and  in  tb* 
end,  tifiO  that  have  been  speut  per  year  «□  each  one  nhile  at  school  wonld  not  lie  lost. 
What  I  wonid  do  wonid  cost  no  more  than  to  continae  them  id  school  for  two  years 
longer,  and  would  certainly  do  mnch  more  ROod,  and  render  what  has  been  done  nse- 
fnl  instead,  as  in  most  cases,  a  dend  loss.  It  can  hardly  be  ez|)ected  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  fnmish  all  these  young  men  employment  when  they  return  from  school,  •■ 
blacksmiths,  tinners,  carpenters,  nornesa  maliers,  Ac,  bat  they  can  all  engage  in  agri- 
cnlture,  and  shonld,  1  think,  be  enconragert  to  do  so.  They  exercise  a  most  potent 
Inflnence  with  the  tribe,  the  old  signiPping  their  aiiprobation  and  iMieining  to  atrqui- 
eeoe  in  tbeir  desire  for  more  knowledge  and  better  homos. 

DtOIAN  POUCE,  CKIHBB,  KTC. 

The  police  force  of  the  agency  consists  of  40  men,  25  Cbeyennes  and  15  Arapahnes. 
They  ore  uot  drilled  or  disciplined,  and  while  some  are  good  men  many  are  practi- 
cally worthless  and  cannot  be  depended  upon  in  any  contest  with  their  own  ]>eople. 
They  are  only  nsed  to  prevent  the  driving  of  nnaiithorized  cattle  over  the  reserva- 
tion, looking  for  wbinky  peddlers,  and  in  rounding  up  whites  generally  who  are  on 
tbe  reservalioD  without  authority. 

Tbe  pay  of  all  Indian  police  is  loo  small,  and  it  would  be  bettor  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber by  half  if  the  pay  could  be  doubled.  They  should  have  two  complete  uniforms 
per  year;  tbeir  ponies  shoutd  be  fed,  and  full  rations  for  themselves  and  families 
•honld  he  issued  to  them. 

The  conrt  of  Indian  offe uses  has  never  been  established  here,  and  Idonbt  Its  practi- 
cal workings  at  tbe  present  time. 

Few  crimes  outside  of  depredations  have  been  reported.  A  white  man  was  miir- 
dered  while  herding  cattle  on  the  ran^  of  Bobert  Bent,  a  half-htood  Cheyenne.  It 
is  supposed  that  he  came  npon  an  Indian  while  in  the  act  of  skinning  a  beef,  and  the 
Indian,  to  hide  his  crime,  deliberately  and  in  cold  blood  shot  him. 

AOBNCY   AND  OTHER  BUtLDINOS. 

Here  at  the  agency  proper  are  the  agent's  residence,  a  one-aud-half  story  structure 
^  by  36,  with  kitchen  attached,  14  by  14 ;  it  is  in  good  repair,  but  the  ceiltnuH  are  loo 
low,  and  there  in  not  enongh  room  for  a  residence  of  this  kind.  Eight  other  resi- 
dences for  employfis  (all  ont  of  repair);  a  physician's  offlce,  16  bv  30;  a  targe  brick 
oommissary,  60  by  120,  with  offlee  in  second  story,  adequate  in  every  respect  for  the 
business  of  the  agency;  a  blacksmith  and  carpenter  shop  of  brick,  30  by  r45,'I>oth 
Tooniy  and  complete;  a  large  bam  for  agency  work-teams,  which  needs  repairs;  a 
stable  and  carriage-honee  at  agent's  residence,  31  by  33;  a  saw-mill  bnilding,  3H  by 
96,  not  in  good  repair,  but  sufBcient  in  sixe  for  all  requirements;  a  corn-crib,  27  by 
33~-thi8  building  is  ne.irly  Tott«d  down;  a  boarding- so  hoc  il  bnildinff  for  Arapahoes, 
60  by  ISO,  mncb  out  uf  repair;  a  neat  litttu  brick  laundry;  n  large  brick  school  build- 
ing used  by  the  Henuonites  for  both  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  children,  all  of  which 
are  tbe  property  of  the  Government.  There  are  also  three  large  trading  stores,  with 
residences  for  employes  employed  therBin ;  a  hotel,  a  livery  stable,  and  residence,  a 
printing  office,  and  a  neat  little  cottage  belonging  to  and  occupied  by  the  agnncy  in- 
terpreter. Two  and  a  half  miles  to  the  southeast  and  across  the  river  la  our  lart;e  cat- 
tle corral,  277  by  &86,  with  scales  and  scale-house,  all  nearly  rotted  down  and  unfit 
fbr  use.  To  the  north  three  miles  away,  at  the  Caddo  Springs,  stands  the  largi;  Chey- 
enne school,  on  a  beautiful  hill  skirted  on  the  south  by  a  fine  natural  grove  uf  black- 
Jock  timber.  Sixty  miles  to  the  northwest,  on  the  bank  of  the  North  Canadian,  we 
have  a  group  of  old  abandoned  bnildings  formerly  occupied  by  the  military,  but  now 
need  by  the  Mennonites  for  school  purposes;  all  of  these  bnildinga  are  out  of  repair 
and  many  of  them  entirely  worthless.  Very  few  uf  the  buildings  of  the  Oovemment 
and  none  of  the  fonces  are  in  proper  coudition,  and  many  additions  to  the  HissiOB 
school  huildingR  are  needed  to  make  them  convenient  and  comfortable,  and  to  attain 
the  best  results. 


Fort  Beno  is  only  1{  miles  southwest  of  tbe  agency,  on  tli<>  south  side  of  the  river, 
situatcdon  the  summit  of  a  gmcefnily  sloping  hilt.  It  stands  within  fnll  view.  Ths 
parade  ground  is  in  the  center  of  the  incloaure  and  is  largo  enongh  t«  make  qntte  a 
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with  HtoDB  wftlka  lia  between  the  baildlnfn  and  the  graM;  equate,  und  on  either 
dde  healthy  trees  are  fast  growing  to  beautify  tbe  place.  The  resideucea  of  the  oQ3- 
ceni,  froating  as  they  do  the  drive  about  the  parade  grouudB,  are  of  brick  and  frame. 
They  are  large  sqnare  etmolnrea  built  in  the  noutbern  style,  with  entrances  in  the 
center,  and  appear  large  enongh  for  amall  hotels  with  wide  piazKas.  They  ara  lioan- 
tifully  fumiBhed.  West  of  the  parade  ground  a  bri>ad  road  separates  t^e  coirals, 
wagon  and  feed  lot,  and  runs  south  past  the  inioien'ie  eatablianmeut  of  the  "  post 
trader,"  To  the  west  of  this  and  down  the  slope  are  the  nhit«  teepees  of  the  Indian 
scouts  aud  their  families.  This  is  a  splendid  little  post,  fitted  as  it  is  with  sll  the 
comforts  for  six  companios,  and  as  we  dally  bear  the  bugle's  melodiefl  and  the  boom 
&om  the  field  piece  proclaiming  the  military  day  ended,  we  are  reminded  by  tbeit 
tbiill  that  Nation  with  a  bi^  "N  "  is  a  reality.  Only  a  little  over  200 men  are  regularly 
atationed  here,  whose  duties  include  scouting  in  Oklahoma,  so  at  the  prmtnt  time 
there  are  leM  than  ISO  men  at  the  post.  Sncb  a  force  to  compel  obedieoce  aniong  six 
tbuuMDd  wild  Indians  amounts  to  a  farce.  One  thousand  men  would  be  Iittls 
enough,  »Dd  I  doubt  if  there  is  auother  place  in  the  United  States  wb«re  they  are 
Deeded  ss  much. 

MIBSIONARIKS. 

The  faithful  misaiouaries  among  the  Indians  seem  at  last  to  be  reaping  the  reward 
of  their  toils  they  have  been  undergoing  for  tbe  last  generation,  in  seeing  Bgrowins 
demand  all  over  the  country  for  schools  of  instruction  for  Indian  youths,  Tbe  prej- 
adice  against  educating  tbe  Indian  is  fast  leaving  tbe  minds  of  both  white  and  red, 
and  it  appears  that  tbe  labors  of  mauy  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  efforts  among 
tbis  race  have  succeeded  in  niakiug  a  lasting  iDiprossiun.  During  my  short  residence 
here  I  have  foond  tlie  Meunonites  who  are  engaged  here  must  earnest  and  faithful 
people,  who  >eeni  to  have  but  one  object  in  view,  i.  s.,  the  raising  of  the  Indian  to  onr 
civiJization.  Tbe  Fresbyturiau  societj'  have  also  bad  a  youug  man  here  who  has  ren- 
dered vnlnabie  service ;  but  the  ,iiiain  purpose  of  all  nho  accomplish  any  good  her« 
must  be  to  tench  the  Indian  hon'to  make  n  liviu};. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  I  shall  carry  ont  tbe  policy  of  tbe  GovemmeAt  as  for 
«•  possible  according  to  your  wishes  and  with  avoidauce  as  far  as  powible  of  all  com- 
plications wilh  tbe  Indians.  I  must,  however,  hope  that  the  Government  will  give 
me  support,  and  consideration  shonld  I  be  unable  to  All  all  their  eipiictations.  I  am 
profoundly  grateful  for  the  confidence  which  the  IntRrior  Department  has  reposed 
ID  me,  and  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  I  shall  do  your  bidding,  believing  th>it  my 
transfer  from  Quapan'  Agency  is  a  compliment  for  faithful  services  rendered,  I  nslc 
your  forhearaiiee,  trusting  it  will  he  eilended  to  me,  and  hoping  that  each  recui- 
rioK  year  I  may  be  able  to  feel  that  I  have  done  my  duly  aud  advanced  the  Indiana 
niider  my  charge, 

I  am  your  ol>edient  aerrant, 

D.  B.  DYER, 
United  SlatM  Indian  Jgrnl. 

The  COMMISeiONRB  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 


Cantonmbnt,  Indian  TEumTOBY, 

AuguBt  M,  1S64. 
D.  B.  Dtbr, 

Uniled  SlaU*  Indian  Agent,  Ch»getint  and  Arapaka  Agency,  Indian  Terrilorg : 

Dbar  Sir  :  Upon  yonr  verbal  request,  I  herewith  reeper.tftilly  submit  a  brief  report 
of  the  missionary  work  carried  on  by  the  Mennonlte  Church  among  tbe  Indians  In 
yonr  cbMge. 

Th4  school  is  evidently  one  of  the  most  effectual  means  inchaugioetlio  sava$;e  aud 
wild  heathenish  life  of  these  Indians  to  a  civilized,  quiet,  and  useful  Christian  life. 
Onr  school  at  the  ageocy  has  had  during  the  past  year  the  desired  number  of  child- 
ren, varying  between  :)0  end  36.  The  Hchwil  at  this  place  wne  opened  on  the  Int  of  . 
September,  18B4.  with  18  children.  Our  mission  at  the  agency  was  established  es- 
pecially for  the  Arapahoes.  The  mission  work  at  this  pine'-  was  began  with  a  view 
to  extend  it  to  both  the  Arapahoes  aud  the  Cheyennes.  We  had  tnaile  arrauEemente 
last  fall  to  accommodate  not  less  than  60  children,  but  the  averajj^e  nnmbor  during 
the  year  was  only  21.  The  Cheyennes  would  not  agree  to  send  their  children  to  the 
aame  school  with  tbe  children  of  the  Arapahoes.  They  were,  as  they  siiid,  awaiting 
tbe  construction  of  a  eoboul  building  for  them  exclusively,  having  hail  the  promise 

Id  our  schools  we  teach  above  all  other  things  the  Christian  religion,  as  with  tha 
acceptancBof  Christ  and  bis  religion  the  superstition  and  heatheniahoustome  of  theae 
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iDderatatid  the  Eugllan  longnftge  well  mad  spetjc  it  fceel; 
amoug  themeelTee. 

The  indDitriAl  edncation  hM  not  been  without  sncoeaa.  If  there  was  Bofficient 
work,  the  chiLdrea  were  kept  in  the  sobool-ioom  onlj  till  noon.  Dnnng  the  rest  of 
the  <la;  tbe  bors  were  put  to  work  in  the  field  and  the  garden.  The  ^irU  ware  tangbt 
to  MW,  to  knit,  to  meud,  and  to  do  other  houaework.  Eduoation  in  industries  ia  of  a 
far  greater  value  to  thane  Indiana  now  thau  literary  knowledge.  Give  to  the  rising 
ceDemtion  of  these  tribea  a  good  sohool-room  education  only,  and  then  let  them  return 
into  camp,  (tad  tbey  most  probably  will  be  moi« indolent,  more  barbamuaandaavage 
even  than  their  i^oront  and  saperstitioua  pareota  now  are.  To  enconrage  them 
to  work  we  have  given  the  larger  boys  the  privilege  to  plant  and  to  cultivate  with 
our  miasiou  teams  sonse  com  for  tbemselveB.  Some  have  aa  much  as  2  acres  each. 
Their  com  U  very  ^ood  and  promises  a  rich  return. 

jn  connection  with  tbe  mission  Bohool  at  the  agency  we  have  cnltivated  30  acres ; 
tbe  mission  school  at  Cantonment  bos  cnltivated  60  acres.  Moat  of  the  work  was 
done  by  the  larger  boys,  under  the  directions  and  supervision  of  the  industrial  teoch- 
eia.  The  value  of  the  crops  of  com,  lOata,  potatoes,  aorghnm,  broutu-oorn,  and  ves- 
etablos  at  both  missions  amounts  to  almost  $3,000 ;  and  toe  eipensea  of  seed  and  eiu- 
tivBting  the  fields  do  not  exceed  |1,400.  Besides  this,  tbe  children  leam  to  workaad 
see  tbe  oenefit  of  patient  labor.  More  than  this  even,  the  camp  Indians  will  leam 
to  ace  tbat  their  lands,  now  of  almost  no  value  to  them,  are  inexhaustible  gold  minaa, 
and  they  only  need  to  leam  how  to  get  tbe  gold  out  of  them. 

Another  aim  in  view  in  onr  missionary  work  is  to  break  up  tbe  tribal  connectiooa 
of  tbeee  people,  which  will  do  away  with  their  tribal  obligations  and  customs.  To 
this  end  we  are  making  efforts  to  get  individuals  to  live  with  their  families  in  housas 
at  this  place,  separating  themselves  from  their  batids.  They  oblige  tbemaelvea  to 
have  no  medicine  dances  at  the  station,  not  to  take  one  or  more  wives  to  the  one 
or  those  they  already  have,  to  aend  their  children  to  school,  and  to  make  efforts  to  start 
a  farm  in  order  to  provide  for  themselves  and  tbeir  families.  There  ore  now  six  fam- 
iliea  located  in  bonsee  with  us.  Some  are  not  doing  well  at  allj  othen  are  trving  to 
do  the  best  tbey  can.  Several  have  bciUKht  and  paid  for  cooking  stoves  and  malie 
use  of  them.  Que  has  with  our  aid  fenced  20  acresuf  land,  paid  for  the  wire,  and  haa 
broken  4  acres. 

A  great  drawback  to  these  and  other  Indians,  who  perhaps  wish  to  abandon  tbeir 
old  wa.vs  in  order  to  make  a  good  start  in  life,  are  tbeir  medicine  dances.  Whilst  I 
do  not  believe  that  these  dances  ought  to  be  prohibited  by  force,  as  tbey  are  dear  and 
sacred  to  tbeni,  being  a  part  of  tbeir  religioo,  though  barbarous  and  in  some  waj's 
even  cruel  it  may  be,  I  do,  on  the  other  band,  think  that  protection  should  be  given 
those  who  do  not  wish  to  participate  in  those  "tnedlcioe  dances"  any  longer,  i>nt 
woulit  rather  tend  t«  their  fields  and  cattle. 

Tlie  health  in  onr  scbools  generally  has  been  good.  A  few  deaths  occnrred,  bnt  the 
children  that  did  die  were  taken  in  because  they  were  sick,  in  order  to  receive  proper 
care.  This  has  anew  ahown  us  the  necessity  and  feasibility  of  a  boopital  for  the  aiok 
children  of  schools  as  well  as  the  sick  ftam  camp. 

Although  the  past  year  has  been  one  of  many  disappointments  and  "  bnned  hopes," 
we  are  not  discouraged,  knowing  that  these  Indians  too  are  endowed  with  an  intellect 
to  lie  Knligbtened  aud  a  soul  to  be  saved  by  the  power  of  the  coapel  of  Jesna  Christ. 
And  the  day  will  come  wben  tbey  too  shall  see  this  powerful  and  regenerating  tmth, 
acknowledging  Jesus  to  be  tbeir  Ood  and  their  Saviour. 

Thanking  you  for  your  unwavering  kindness  and  aid  in  respect  to  as  and  our  work, 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

S.  8.  HAUBY, 
MeimoniU  MiMtionarg. 
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KjowA,  CoifAMCHK,  AXD  Wichita  Aoeitct, 

Anadarko,  lniia»  Territory,  Auguit  28,  1884. 
8ib:  I  have  tbe  honor  to  sobmit  heiewiththismyseTaith  annual  report  of  the  oon- 
4ition  of  aAiis  of  tbla  agenay. 

Tbe  following  table  repreaents  by  tribes  the  Dumber  of  IndUuu  attached  to  the 
agency: 


Tribe*. 

UalM. 

Femalas. 

ChUdraootNbod 

UbIu. 

F>a»)M. 

S 

Ul 

SB 
10 

271 
27 

80 

809 
Ul 

i 

SB 
3SS 

8S 

SO 
IS 

10 

I.UO 

»«, 

MS 

Tbe  Kiowa,  ComaDche,  and  Apaohe  tribes  are  what  areoalled  "  blanket  Indians,"  and 
are  not  as  far  advanoed  as  tbe  uther  sii  tribes.  The  Wiohitas,  WacoM,  Towaoonies, 
Caddoes,  Keecbies,  and  Delawares  have  been  learniiiK  the  ways  of  elviliied  life  for 
mauf  years  pa«t,  and  are  now  ainioet  in  a  self-supporting  conditioo.  They  calliTate 
tbe  soil,  live  in  honses,  and  dress  in  citizen's  dress. 

Tbe  Kiowas,  Coniancbes,  and  Apaches  have,  I  think,  made  good  progress  since 
the.v  left  the  plains,  ten  years  ago,  and  settled  down  on  their  leeervation.  They  liava 
givrn  up  many  of  their  savage  custoiOB  and  a<lopted  many  of  the  waya  of  civilized 
Ufe ;  some  appear  in  citizen's  dress  habitually,  and  many  others  occasionally,  but,  as 
no  clothing  was  iesned  last  fall,  the  number  nsing  the  dress  tbe  past  year  was  less 
tbau  the  year  before.  Many  of  tbem  cultivate  the  soil  and  have  well-fenced  fields 
varying  in  size  from  one  op  to  fifty  acres.  I  regret  that  I  caoDOt  report  the  hoild- 
ing  of  more  honses,  very  few  having  l>een  erected  durins  tbe  year.  There  can  be  no 
doabt  that  these  Indians  are  gradnally  learning  and  adopting  the  ways  of  civilized 
life. 

The  Kiowas  have  danced  less  this  year  than  nsnal,  and  they  seem  to  have  given 
np  their  annual  medicine  dance,  for  as  yet  they  have  said  nothing  about  it.  The  hold- 
ing of  this  danL-e  has  always  been  a  great  occasion  and  considered  one  of  their  most 
important  ceremonies,  for  they  have  helieveil  it  absolutely  necessary  to  secure  their 
health,  and  success  iu  all  their  nndertakinKS,  either  at  war  or  in  tbe  chase.  They 
have  generally  gone  out  on  the  plains  fHim  iorty  to  sixty  miles  from  the  agency  and 
been  absent  from  five  to  six  weeks.  On  several  occasions,  since  the  buffalo  disappeared, 
they  have  eolfered  very  much  with  bnngcr  while  out,  aod  I  hope  we  have  heard  tbe 
last  of  the  dauce. 


We  bad  a  late  spring,  and  consequently  tbe  Indians  did  not  finish  planting  their  crops 
until  late  in  t^e  season.  An  abundance  of  rain  having  fallen,  the  corn  came  up  well 
and  grew  rapidly  until  about  time  to  couimenoe  throwing  out  shoots,  buiat  that  time 
our  Dsnal  dry  weatbur  came  on  and  the  late  crops  suffered  so  much  for  want  of  rain 
that  th*yield  will  be  very  light. 

A  mach  better  report  may  he  expected  hereafter  of  the  fanning  operations  of  these 
Indians,  for  the  care  and  attention  to  be  given  to  tbe  work  by  the  additional  number 
of  farmers  to  be  appointed  under  a  late  order  ft'om  your  office  will  add  materially  to 


l-ABTtlRK. 

When  the  heifers  and  bnlla  purchased  for  tbe  Kiowas,  Comanobee.  and  Apaches  were 
delivered  at  the  agency^  in  the  month  uf  J  ul  j  of  last  year,  to  be  held  for  their  common 
benefit,  there  was  no  inclosed  pasture  on  the  reservation  in  which  they  could  be 
placed,  and  I  was  compelled  to  turn  them  loose  on  the  Washita  Biver.  Having  re- 
ceived iiermission  from  your  office  to  build  a  pasture,  I  selected  the  noitheast  comer 
of  the  Kiowa  and  Comanche  Bceervalion,  and,  with  tbe  wire  furnished,  1  built  a  fence 
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on  three  sides,  Uking  the  WashitA  River  as  a  uatuml  barrier  for  the  fourth  or  north 
aide.  inoloHing  lood  enough  to  hold  theae  cattle  nnd  aay  othera  that  might  be  pnrchoMd 
for  toe  lad  i  aim.  Thenonhft'ODtof  the  pasture  foltowiag  the  tortnoueoourso  of  tti»  river 
isaboatflftei-n  miles  i a  length,  in  which  there  are  a  few  int«rreniiiKKpaoe«  that  are  not 
aoompleteorBafflaient  barrier,  nnd  irill  reqaire  abont  flvcthouMnd  poaDdgof  wireto 
make  them  ho.  As  soon  as  the  feaoe  woa  compteted,  I  had  throwa  into  tbis  pasture  all 
loonldiratberof  the  breeding  cattle,  and  the  four  months'  supply  (1,669  bearl)of  beef 
cattle  that  had  been  delivered  to  me  in  the  month  of  Jaaaarj-.  Shortly  aflaTwards 
Are  was  in  some  na;  set  to  the  grosH  and  it  was  nearly  hnmed  ciff.  I  was  cuiu[ielled 
to  tnrn  the  cattle  oatside,  which  I  very  maoh  regretted,  for  I  well  knew  what  would 
he  the  conseqne&oes,  however  active  might  be  the  small  force  of  berdura  in  mj  employ. 
It  it  well  kiiowa  that  public  property  is  more  likely  to  be  depredated  upon  than  pri- 
vate, and  cattU  runnia;;  at  large  witb  the  Oovemment  I  D  brand  apon  tbem,  and 
known  to  belong  to  the  Indiana,  would  be  preye«l  npon  by  all  classes — by  tbi  white, 
block,  and  red  man  Indiscriminately.  The  result  proved  my  tban  to  tte  well  fonnded. 
Some  aniioale  were  foand  npou  which  the  attempt  had  been  mode  to  barn  out  the 
QovemmeDt  brand. 

TitOUBl.R   WITH    CA1TLB   MKN. 

Although  the  IndiaDS  have  been  qniel  and  generally  friendly  to  the  whites  durioE 
the  year,  a  few  of  tbem  have  given  some  trouble  to  the  cattle  man  who  bave  leoaed 
the  grass  on  the  southern  and  eastern  portion  of  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  linterva- 
tion.  The  Kiowas  have  claimed  tb^it  the  Choyenne  line  should  be  Tartlier  north. 
This  igaestion  of  th*  division  line  betwaefa  the  two  raservatious  should  be  eettloJ  as 
■ooQ  as  possible,  aud  if  it  can  ba  donu,  oh  was  suggested  lait  winter  b^  Ageut  Miles 
and  myself,  by  the  military  running  the  lines,  it  will  probably  si^ttie  it  for  all  time. 
The  Kiowas  bave  also  made  some  trouble  on  the  western  cattle  irail  by  deioKnding 
of  drivers  beef  or  niDney  for  passing  over  what  they  claim  as  tbeir  country. 

The  affiliated  tribee,  as  is  Known,  laid  claim  two  years  ago  to  that  portion  o(  tbe 
retiervatioa  assigned  to  tbe  Cheyenues  and  Arapahoes  by  Executive  orders  in  1!^,  and 
lying  between  the  Canadian  River  aud  the  Kiowa  aud  Comanclie  Reservation.  Dur- 
ing tbe  past  year  the  Coddoes,  excited  thereto  by  a  designing  white  inau,  tbruntoned 
to  drive  out  the  cattle  men,  who  bave  Leasnl  tliese  lands  froui  the  Cheyenuen  for  a 
term  of  years,  )ind  on  one  oooosioa  a  considerable  party  of  Caddoes,  iiifloeuced  by 
him,  visiteil  the  different  ranches  and  ordered  off  the  cattle  men,  burned  the  grow, 
and  destroyed  some  of  the  wire  fencing. 

I  had  been  ueariy  Dve  years  m  office  bafare  I  met  with  the  common  experience  of 
a  United  States  Indian  agent's  trouble  with  squaw-men.  Having  had  oocoHion  dur- 
ing tbe  year  to  take  action  against  one  of  their  number,  they  decided  I  was  not  such 
an  oguoc  as  they  wished  to  bave,  aud  immediately  instituteil  proceeiliugs  by  which 
they  hoped  to  effect  a  change.  There  are  some  good  men  among  this  class  wlio  wield 
a  gOfid  influence  over  the  Indians,  but  there  are  others  whose  cliaraoter  and  influence 
are  so  had  that  it  is  futile  to  expect  peace  as  long  as  Iboy  are  pcrniitteil  to  remain 
among  the  Indians,  and  as  some  of  these  last  seem  to  lieiieve  that  the  fact  of  their 
once  having  cohabiI«d  with  a  squaw  secures  to  them  not  only  tbe  muob -cherished 
right—"  the  right  to  live  on  an  Indian  renorvation  "—but  also  the  right  to  do  pretty 
much  OS  tbey  please,  some  decision  is  required  detining  their  status ;  and  certainly,  u 
they  are  to  be  held  ameuablc  to  law,  Indian  agents  should  he  supported  in  all  proper 
action  taken  against  tbem. 


made  for  quarters,  and  the  ntoncr  subsistence  of  themselves  and  horsea, 
that  degree  of  discipline  could  be  enforced  (Tom  which  greater  efficiency  of  tbe  fore* 
could  l]e  attained. 


The  Indiana  hauled  all  tbe  freight,  and,  except  in  cold  weather,  they  have  done  it 
cheerfully  and  well.  The  total  amount  banlwl  was  613,071  pounds,  nearly  all  of 
which  was  hauled  from  Caldwell,  Kans.,  a  distani^e  of  150  miles,  and  for  which  tha 
Indiana  received  $7,651.56. 

INRIAN  LABOR. 

I  have  given  employment  to  as  many  of  those  applyiog  for  work  as  the  funds 
allowed  for  that  purpose  would  permit.  No  work  haq  been  done  for  some  weeliB  post 
in  the  mill,  where  a  nnmt>er  of  Indians  have  heretofore  been  engaged,  in  consequenoa 
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•f  tbe  giviDg  ftway  of  the  boiler,  but  emplajment  waa  foand  for  tome  in  tbe  work 
dpoD  tbe  oaw  bnildtng  erected  for  ok^"''  <l°^'°"i '  brick  hoDse  whiob  ha«  recently 
b«ea  cuniplated,  and  wbioh  ia  sitaaled  ua  the  south  side  of  the  Waabita  Biver.  Ttuii 
bouse  baa  been  muoh  needed,  for  ever  aiuce  tbe  buroiag  of  the  Wichita  Bchool-bouie, 
when  one  of  the  largest  dwellinga  was  deatroyed,  there  haa  been  a  want  of  room  for 
tbe  occounuodatioi)  of  employ^. 


The  two  Indian  aehoola,  the  one  for  the  ohildrea  of  the  Kiowa,  Comanohe,  and 
Apache  Indiana,  and  the  other  fortheohildreu  of  the  affiliated  tribes  of  the  old  Wich- 
ita Agency  have  been  in  ancoeaaful  operation  daring  tbe  year.  The  heavy  drafts 
mode  npon  theae  echonle  dnring  the  terra  to  furnish  chililren  for  the  ChOocoo  school 

and  others  very  considerably  redo uad  the  number  of  soholars  In  attendance.  There 
was  taken  from  the  agenoy  at  ooe  time  ueveniy  ohililren  for  the  Chilocco  school,  and 
most  of  these  were  drawn  from  ibe  two  schools  then  in  seasioa.  The  Indians  having 
once  broDgbt  in  their  children  and  filled  the  schools,  they  are  slow  in  answering  the 
oall  for  a  new  supply  to  ftll  the  places  thug  vacated,  and  as  it  happened  that  moat  of 
those  famished  for  this  purpose  the  lost  term  had  not  before  attended  school  and  the 
weather  was  very  warm,  they  did  not  attend  reo;niarly, 

I  regret  very  much  Chat  toe  worh  in  the  Wichita  school  cannot  be  oondaoted  the 
approachltig  seaalon  in  a  new  bailding.  For  two  years  and  a  half  past  tbe  work  in 
this  school  has  beeo  carried  on  under  very  nofa vera ble  ciroamatances.  Tbe  build- 
iDga  that  have  been  nsecl  were  wholly  nnsnited  to  the  pnrpoae,  as  it  baa  not  been 
'      -  ' -    ---    -         -     -  ■isofpline, 


poaaihle  under  tbe  cironmstauces  to  maintain  a  proper  diaojpline,  nor  t<    . 
oomfort  uf  the  ohildren.     Indeed  the  buildings  were  so  open  that  during  the  ooldest 
weather  in  winter  there  waa  actual  suffering. 

A  urop  of  com  and  vegetablee  was  planted  by  the  children  of  each  achool  the  past 
aeasoD,  l>at  like  tbe  crops  generally  in  this  part  of  the  Territory  this  year,  the  yield 
will  be  short. 

The  average  nnmber  of  children  attending  the  two  aohools  dnring  the  year  waatHt. 

SAinTABT. 

Tbe  health  of  the  Indiana  during  tbe  year  has  l>een  good.  1  think  the  nnmber  o, 
those  who  apply  for  and  make  nse  of  the  white  man's  medicine  is  steadily  increasing' 
Certainly  we  have  beard  much  less  al>out  their  medloine-men  tbe  past  year  than' 
hetetofore.  Their  inflnenoe  is  still  very  great,  however,  and  the  agency  phyiiician 
Ands  it  opposing  him  in  all  hisprautlce,  but  especially  ia  those  casus  that  he  is  called 
to  treat  in  the  cauipa,  when,  as  it  happeus,  the  patient  is  subjected  to  the  severe  treat- 
ment of  the  Indian  doctor  at  the  same  time  that  the  agency  physician  is  prescribing 
for  him.  We  cannot  cspeot  the  Indian  to  have  confidence  in  the  white  doctor 
and  bis  medicine  uuless  he  has  beeu  rciaouabty  aaccesafiii  iu  bis  practice,  and  how 
can  we  expect  bim  to  be  successful  when  his  patients  are  made  to  pass  through  the 
ordeal  the  Indian  mediciue-man  imposes  apon  them,  sach  as  tbe  l)eating  of  &uma, 
the  ringing  of  bells,  aud  huwliug  of  ludians,  and  sometimes  tbe  internal  application 
of  aoDie  nauseona  and  bnrtfnl  nostrum.  Iknowof  no  better  way  to  meetthisdifflonlty 
than  by  tbe  building  of  a 

HOSPITAL. 

This  I  have  recommended  in  a  former  report  and  I  believe  has  t>een  recommended 
by  many  other  agents.  Not  only  would  the  physician  be  enabled  to  treat  his  patient 
more  sncoessfally,  bat  every  ludian  brought  from  the  camp  to  the  hospital  would  be 
thrown  directly  nnder  civilizing  and  Christianizing  Influenoea. 


The  Rev.  J.  B.  Wioks,  who  for  three  years  past  haa  been  laboring  aa  a  missionary 
MDong  tbe  Indians  of  this  and  the  Cheyenne  Agency,  made  his  home  at  this  agency 
dnring  tbe  past  year.  A  neat  church  building  has  been  erected  at  the  agency,  and 
aervicea  held  every  Sabbath.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Wicks  represents  tbe  Episcopalians  of 
the  Central  diocese  of  Mew  York,  and  this  church  was  built  by  funds  contributed  by 
that  Chnrcli. 

The  Indian  church,  called  eo  because  it  was  bnilt  and  is  e     ' 


Indiana,  has  oontinned  tbrongb  the  year  the  roKUlar  weekly  uieetiOKa,  and  I  think  fa 
in  a  proaperooB  condition.  Its  membership  and  support  come  ttoni  the  Wiobitas  and 
Mveral  otthe  other  affiliated  tribes. 

P.  B.  HUNT. 
Indian  Agtnl. 

DigmzedbyGoOgle 


Very  respoalfolly, 


The  CovMissioNKR  OF  [in>UN  AnruRB. 
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Obaob  AawNCY,  Ihdiak  Tkbrttort, 

September  1, 1884. 

Sir  :  In  oompltance  with  office  circular  of  Jaly  1,  18S4,  I  luve  tbe  bouor  to  make 
my  Bixth  annaal  report  of  tliia  ageDc^r,  locAtod  in  the  Indiaa  Territory  and  occupied 
by  lliB  Osages,  Kawa,  and  part  of  the  Qnapaw  Indians. 

The  OaaRHB  numbered  1,570  iu  June,  18S4,  consiating  of  1,315  full  bloods  and  355 
mixed  bloods.  They  are  steadily  decreasing  tn  numbers,  and  moat  contfnaeto  do  so 
until  they  ^ve  np  their  old  customs  of  religion,  pleasorM,  and  dress,  as  they  arc  at 
Tariance  with  all  general  rules  of  health,  xbcf  are  apparently  strong  and  hearty, 
and  with  proper  care  of  themselves  there  shonld  be  no  reaeoa  vrh;  they  should  not 
be  a  health;  and  prosperous  nation. 

The  Kaws  numbered  245  iu  December,  1883,  consisting  of  194  fall  bloods  and  SI 

"■ ■  ■■■  *  "atofintbeir 

._...      ..  ^      ..  .         .  .,._..       .nA: 

of  Tlsitittg,  mnch  to  their  disadvantage,  as  thej  are  always  giving  and  n 
little. 

The  QuapawB  that  reside  here  came  from  their  reeerration  by  permission,  intend- 
ing to  unite  with  the  OsaiteB.  They  are  semi -civilized,  wear  citizen's  dress  of  the 
poorest  quality,  have  built  for  themselves  hiile,  and  broken  small  patches  of  ground 
upon  which  tbey  raise  a  little  com  and  vegetables.  They  work  but  little,  preferring 
to  dance  and  gamble,  live  hard,  and  as  a  result  are  rapidly  passing  away.  I  have  not 
taken  a  correct  censna  of  them  the  past  year,  bnt  think  tbey  will  not  exceed  100 
alive  now. 

INDIAN  FARHINQ. 

Experience  has  not  proved  that  the  Indiana  of  this  ^ency  will  in  the  near  fnture 
become  succesiifnl  faroiers.  They  have  put  in  their  usual  amonot  of  com  and  vege- 
tables, and  have  taken  very  jtood  oar«  of  the  onips,  will  have  more  than  usual,  ai 


■DUCATION. 

The  tall  blood  Osagea  and  Kawa  are  naturally  averse  to  educating  their  ohildren, 
Mpeeially  the  girla,  and  if  they  are  plaoed  in  school  it  ia  thf  result  of  a  large  a * 


of  coaxing  ot  some  other  incentive.  Many  of  them  who  talk  very  nicely  about  the 
benefits  of  an  education  will  remove  their  ohildren  from  aohool  upon  the  most  fiivolous 
excnses. 

Believing  that  to  educate  their  children  was  the  best  possible  thing  that  conld  be 
done  tor  them,  I  insisted  that  the  Oaage  connoit  should  pass  some  compulsory  law, 
and  as  a  result  they  passed  a  bill  that  all  children  not  in  aohool  eight  mouths  in  the 
year  shonld  lose  their  annuity,  placing  the  school  age  at  from  seven  to  fourteen  yean. 
As  a  result  of  this  law  the  school  at  Osage  filled  up  rapidly  iu  March  and  maintained 
a  steady  attendance  until  the  close  of  the  school  in  June.  A  laree  number,  however, 
were  unwilling  to  believe  that  the  law  would  be  enforoed,  and  about  70  children  lost 
their  annuity  at  the  June  payment.  At  Kaw  the  Indian  office  mad.e  an  even  more 
strict  ruling  which  secured  the  attendance  of  nearly  every  child  for  the  first  half  of 
the  year.  Borne  complaints  have  been  made  at  both  agencies  about  the  instractious, 
bnt  the  Indiana  generally  have  taken  the  matter  in  their  usual  aubmisaive  manner. 

I  am  happy  at  this  writing  to  aay  that  during  the  laat  half  of  the  year  the  rulings 
promise  to  be  a  grand  sucoeaa,  as  Indiana  were  notified  by  the  poLce  that  schools 
would  open  on  ^ptember  1,  and  ashing  that  they  bring  their  children  in  a  day  or 
two  prior  to  that  time.  On  September  1  we  had  aboat  ISO  at  Oaage  and  nearly  all  of 
school  age  at  Kaw.  Not  only  did  the  Indiana  bring  them  in  themselves,  but  in- 
atracted  them  to  stay,  and  promising  to  return  them  at  once  abould  any  tun  away. 
It  la  nndoabtodly  a  greatstep  forward,  and  I  aincerely  hope  that  none  of  the  advance 
taken  will  be  lost. 

There  has  been  no  missionary  stationed  here  daring  the  year.  Services  have  been 
held  a  number  of  times  by  those  paasiug  through  the  ageucy  or  visiting  t-emporarily. 
Regular  religious  aervice  has  been  held  on  the  Sabbath  at  the  schools,  attended  by 
moat  of  the  employda  and  scholars,  and  a  Babbath  school  maintained  part  of  tM 
year  on  Bird  Creek,  30  miles  south  of  the  agency. 

The  Indians  are  naturally  very  religious  in  their  way.  The  Osages  maintain  a  kind 
of  religious  organization,  to  support  which  tbey  will  sacridcc  anything  that  they 
have.    The  isaues  of  cattle  and  the  large  cash  annnltiea  of  the  past  two  yeara  have 
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Eiren  them  means  to  Join  this  order,  andlaree  Bmomtbi of  slock  and  merchandise  have 
been  spent  for  that  purpoae ;  even  gmall  children  have  taken  the  rite  of  the  dove,  aa 
it  is  colled.  Many  of  them  see  that  thin  cnstom  is  making  the  Indians  poor.  The; 
often  speak  of  the  matter,  bnt  seem  wholly  under  the  influanoe  of  the  medicine  laen, 
whose  bread  and  hntter  largely  depend  in  keeping  the  Indiana  inrerestnd  iu  these 
religions  rites.  I  trust  that  in  the  near  future  they  may  be  indnoed  to  accept  soine- 
thiflg  better.  There  is  much  need  of  devoted,  active  misaionary  work,  thoM  that 
can  enter  the  service  and  master  the  language,  thus  enabling  them  to  teach  the 
lodians  in  their  own  tougne,  leading  them  from  their  superstitions  worship  of  an  ini' 
agiuary  great  spirit,  tb rough  prayers  and  songs  to  birds  and  beitats  and  repetitions  of 
brave  aets,  to  a  knowledge  of  a  real  Savior. 

At  tba  Osage  council,  beld  in  January,  it  was  determined  by  tbe  Indians  that  all 
shops  at  the  agency  should  be  closed  on  June  30  as  free  shops.  I  secured  tbe  autbor- 
ity  for  the  employes  then  running  the  shops  (all  being  citi:wnB  of  the  Nation)  to  cou- 
tinue  to  mn  them,  chargingtbe  Indians  for  work  done.  They  have  been  run  in  tbia 
manner  for  two  months.     They  are  doing  a  good  business,  and  all  appear  satisfied. 

Soon  after  my  arrival  at  this  agency  in  1976  I  was  convinced  that  tbe  entire  sys- 
tem of  issnea,  both  of  rations  and  annuity  goods  and  tbe  system  of  free  shops,  was  a 
disadvantage  to  the  Indians,  cultivating  iu  them  habits  of  indolence,  i  in  providence, 
and  extravagance,  and  determined  as  fast  as  itossiblc  to  inaugurate  a  system  whereby 
each  Indian  would  realize  something  of  his  own  expenses,  and  thus  educate  him  by 
practical  experience  to  husband  his  resources,  and  at  last  have  succeeded  iu  cutting 
off  all  except  the  doctor's  office,  and  for  many  reasona  I  believe  It  would  be  best  to 
dispense  with  that  also,  though  there  are  good  reasona  nhy  it  should  be  maintained 
for  the  present. 

The  Indians  realizing  that  they  were  l>elng  continually  impo^  upon  by  stockmen 
allowing  their  cattle  to  drift  over  on  to  their  reservation,  and  the  difficulty  of  collect- 
ing taxes  for  the  same,  determined  to  make  some  leases  along  their  bordere  of  lauds 
that  were  not  occupied,  both  as  a  means  of  securing  a  greater  income  and  as  a  protec- 
tion to  tbe  balance  of  their  reservation — tbe  Kaws  leasing  the  north  half  of  their 
reservation,  and  tbe  Osages  nmkiug  six  leases,  one  on  the  west,  three  on  the  north, 
one  on  the  east,  and  one  on  tbe  south,  in  all  about  350,000  acres,  for  the  term  of  ten 
years,  payable  quarterly,  in  advance,  at  from  3  cents  t«  4  cents  per  acre  per  annum. 
As  a  result  the  Kaws  receive  annually  about  (2,100,  whereas  under  the  old  system  of 
charging  for  grazing  the  most  they  ever  collected  in  any  one  year  was  |340,  results 
at  Osage  beiug  equally  favorable.  All  these  leases'  have  been  fenoed  by  the  parties 
securing  them. 

By  authority  of  the  Indian  Offlce  wire  bos  been  purchased  and  the  tialance  of  the 
Kaw  Beaervation  inclosed,  so  that  the  Kaws  are  practically  living  inside  a  pasture  of 
50,000  acres,  the  police  ridingthe  line  of  fence  every  few  days.  In  this  pasture,  agency 
and  Indian  stock  are  allowed  to  mn  at  will.  Under  authority,  also,  wire  has  lieen 
purchased,  and  the  leasee  on  Osage  Reservation  connected  near  tbe  lines  of  said  re- 
serve,  except  a  gaj)  of  6  miles  on  the  east,  with  the  intention  of  protecting  the  Indians 
in  their  stook-raismg,  and  preventiiiK  tbe  large  herds  along  tbe  borders  from  drifting 
on  tlie  reservatioQ.  We  hope  to  Bnisli  tbe  Osage  fence  this  fall,  which  will  make  in 
all  about  60  miles  uf  fence  i>elonging  to  OsagM  and  Kaws. 

Tbe  supplies  for  the  agency  have  grown  less  year  by  year  as  the  issnes  of  annuity 
goods  and  ratiuiiH  have  been  diiuinisned.  nntil  non  they  are  conGued  to  what  is  nec- 
essary for  tbe  boarding  sobooLs. 

The  transportation  was  all  given  to  the  Kaws  during  the  past  year,  as  thej  needed 
the  income. 

The  milla  have  been  run  part  of  the  year  with  Indian  help,  ontting  Inmber  to  keep 
up  repairs  at  agencies  and  for  Indian  housea.  Twenty-six  bouses  have  been  built  for 
the  Indians,  and  many  of  them  are  purcbaaing  pine  lumber  to  ceil  their  bouses,  thns 
making  them  very  comfortable.  I  think  it  is  oetter  to  have  them  make  some  per- 
sonal inveetment  than  to  do  the  work  for  them,  and  have  encouraged  them  to  expend 
a  part  of  their  aunoity  In  making  their  homes  more  attractive,  In  fixing  np  their 
honses,  and  purcbasing  famiture,  ifec.  A  number  of  them  have  had  wella  dug  and  a 
lajrge  nainber  have  had  orchards  planted. 

DuriQK  the  month  of  Jane  I  personally  visited  almost  every  Osage  camp  while 
taking  the  census,  getting  as  near  as  possible  the  amount  of  land  each  had  in  cultiva- 
tion and  tbe  kind  of  crops  raised,  the  kind  and  number  of  stock,  and  endeavoring  to 
get  ^e  correct  age  nf  every  member  of  each  family,  that  I  might  Justly  cnrry  outthe 
mstraotiona  iu  reference  to  the  schools.  I  was  often  made  to  eiolaim,  us  I  went  from 
lodge  to  lodge  and  saw  many  with  scrofulous  sorae,  undressed,  naked,  and  ditty-fnoed 
obildren,  women  broken  down  with oarryingheavy  burdens,  homes  without  anevideuce 
of  comfort  or  refinement,  "Bich,  yet  bow  poor!"  and  wondered  if  even  the  hoarded 
millions  that  these  people  possess  iu  common  would  ever  l>e  appreciated  by  them,  oi 
they  use  it  to  really  better  their  condition. 
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While  thers  is  munh  to  diBooarAge,  jet  the  put  year  hu  noted  some  progreaa  «iid 
tmst  cha  fatnre  may  prove  it  in  a  more  marked  degree. 

I  aoknowledfce  my  ladebtediieBa  to  the  Indiau  Offlc«  for  their  cordial  oiiDport,  uid 
to  the  employAd  at  tJie  ageuoy  for  the  harmony  that  haa  existed,  and  to  Ine  Indiana 
of  lhi«  agency  for  their  manifest  kindness  in  complying  with  the  reqniremenls  of  the 
office. 

Verv  respectfnlly,  fonr*, 

L.  J.  MILES, 

Jtidion  Agtnt. 
The  CuMMiiMiONKR  ov  Indian  Afvairs. 


FoNCA,  Pawnkb,  Otob  Aoekcy,  Ikdian  Territory, 

Augutl  15, 1S84. 
Sir;  In  compliance  with  iustmotions  fiom  the  Department,  I  have  the  honor  to  snb- 
mit  my  first  aunoal  report  of  Affairs  on  thin  azency,  together  vith  the  accompanying 
■tatiBtirs,  as  Teqaired  by  printed  circular  datM  July  1,  1684. 

Before  pn>c«erling  to  speak  Hpeciflcslly  as  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  ser- 
eral  trilies  connected  with  the  agenoy,  I  desire  to  nresent  a  few  general  observations 
applicable  equally  to  all,  and  thns  avoid  the  repetition  of  matters  that  may  be  dis- 

fosed  of  at  once.  Having  assnmed  charge  of  the  agency  on  the  Ist  of  Jannary,  1864, 
can  only  speak  with  conGdence  of  what  baa  transpired  dnring  the  last  six  or  seven 
months,  and  for  the  some  reason  I  am  not  nnder  the  necessity  of  {iresenring  "rose 
colored  sCstemenla  "  to  magnify  my  offlce,  since  no  very  remarkable  change  In  the 
- ildbe.         ■ 


ditiou  of  my  charge 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  Indians  have  been  remarkably  qniet  and 
peaceable.  There  has  l)een  no  outbreak  of  any  kind,  no  ^rave  crime,  no  breach  of  the 
peace,  snd  very  little  intoxication  has  occurred  among  any  of  the  tribe.  On  two  oo- 
oosioos  1  have  had  notice  that  some  of  the  Indians  4iad  procnred  Mqnor,  and  were 
somewhat  under  the  infloence  of  it.  I  made  strenuous  exertions  to  ascertain  where 
and  tm<  whom  theliqaor  was  procured,  butthe  Indians  are  extremely  reticent  onsuob 
matters  and  nothing  coald  be  learned  from  them.  This  is  a  record  that  osnnot  be 
equaled  in  any  white  commnnlty  of  corresponding  nnmbhrs.  I  regard  them  as  more 
qniet  anil  peaceable  and  less  disjfosed  to  be  quarrelsome  than  any  people  with  whom 
I  am  acquainted.  If  misunderstandings  occur,  or  disputes  arise  in  regard  t«  the  rights 
of  property,  or  rrespass  of  stock,  tbe  matter  is  always  referred  to  the  agent,  and  his 
denisions  are  accepted  with  apparent  cheerfulness.  Personal  encounters  or  physical 
violence  ore  almost  unknown  among  them.  The  one  detestable  exception  is  that  they 
sometimes  mistreat  their  wives,  and  even  this  dastardly  crime  is  rarer  than  in  many 
white  communities  I  could  name.  8o  far  as  my  limited  observation  and  experience 
may  he  trusted,  they  are  a  patient  long-suffering  race,  easily  controlled  by  kindnesB 
and  requiring  little  to  make  them  happy.  While  these  are  admirable  qualities  they 
nevertheless  nave  some  disadvantages.  In  many  eases  they  amount  to,  orrathorseem 
to  he  the  result  of  indifference  and  want  of  energy,  and  thushindertheir  making  that 
degree  of  progress  which  a  less  apathetio  race  would  accomplish  under  like  o&onm- 

These  tribes  all  recognize  tbe  fact  that  they  can  no  longer  pnisne  the  path  of  their 
forefathers,  but  must  adopt  the  white  man's  way,  and  they  accept  the  situation  with 
resignation  if  not  with  cheerfulness.  They  have  so  completely  abandoned  the  old 
way  that  the  passion  for  the  chase,  either  for  amusement  or  as  a  means  of  subsisteocs 
appears  to  have  completely  died  out.  If  they  cannot  hunt  buffalo  or  elk  they  will 
not  hunt  turkeys  or  prairie  chicken,  both  of  which  are  abnndant,  and  they  never 
attempt  to  take  fish,  with  which  their  streams  abound.  Few  of  them  possess  or 
seem  to  care  for  fire-arms ;  on  tbe  other  band  they  appear  really  and  honestly  anx- 
ious to  adopt  tbe  habits  and  means  of  livelibood  pursued  by  white  men.  But  here  a 
much  more  diQcult  task  contents  them.  It  is  easy  enough  ta  give  up  buntiog  bnffalo 
when  there  are  none  to  be  fonnd.     It  is  easy  enough  to  abandon  the  old  roaa  when  it 


mpletely  shut  np  and  obliterated,  but  tbe  entrance  to  the  new  path  is  rugged 
and  thorny.  In  entering  upon  a  new  course  of  life  so  much  at  variance  with  all  their 
ideas,  habits,  and  traditions,  manj  and  formidable  obstacles  stand  in  their  way. 
Chief  among  these  is  their  natural  indolence.  I  think  many  of  them  really  want  to 
work,  but  while  the  spirit  is  witling  tbe  fiesh  is  weak.  They  are  easily  fatigued,  and 
easily  diverted  from  the  bnsiuess  in  hand.  They  will  quit  the  most  urgent  job  on  the 
slightest  provocation  or  simply  tu  lie  tn  the  shade.  Regular  and  systematic  work  is 
what  they  need  to  he  taught  first  of  all.  For  this  reason  I  consider  it  good  policy, 
and  good  economy  as  well,  to  employ  all  the  Indian  labor  that  can  be  nroStably  ased 
about  the  agencies.  These  men  acquire  habits  of  sustained  and  regnlated  labor,  as 
well  OS  a  knowledge  of  and  skill  in  the  use  of  tools  and  implements,  aud  when  they  go 
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flat  to  make  faring  of  their  own  experience  provM  that  thej  •uoaeed'mncb  better 
thttD  others,  aud  (heir  example  beiiellte  those  aroiiDd  them, 

Anothisr  of  the  obntocleH  to  their  progresH  toward  Klf-Htippnrt  ia  their  inveterate 
habit  of  viHitinft-  When  the  fit  takes  them  t«  so  off  on  a  vinit,  tbejr  will  drop  the  plow 
in  the  fnrruw,  leave  their  wheat  dead  ripe  in  the  field,  or  the  mowing  machine  in  the 
Bwath  and  ){o.  I  have  endeavored  to  effect  a  change  in  this  particnlur,  Aa«thercuS' 
torn  verj'  ninch  to  be  deprecated  is  the  practice  of  wholesale  visitio);.  A  party  of  fifty 
or  two  handred  and  fifty  fh>iu  some  distant  reservation  saddenl;  quarter  themselves 
oD  some  one  of  my  tribes  and  stay  there,  feiuitin);  and  dancing,  till  they  have  eaten 
their  boats  ont  ot  buuae  and  home  and  completely  exhausted  tbe  patience  and  re- 
sODiceM  of  the  agent  ^  and  they  leave,  taking  with  them  a  drove  of  ponies  which  their 
entertainers  for  some  inaomtalile  reason  feel  bonnd  to  give  them,  thus  leaving  the 
tribe  which  bas  bet<ii  the  victim  of  the  raid  sadly  depleted  and  impoverished- 
While  these  are  some  of  the  principal  difficulties  with  which  the  IndiauH  and  those 
whose  buBiuesiiit  is  to  assist  them  have  Co  contend,  there  are  many  uii  ear  draw  bocks, 
snch  an  their  ignorance  and  thoiightlesenesn  in  the  care  and  management  of  horses, 
other  thiin  (heir  tough  little  ponies,  their  inability  as  a  general  thing  to  comprehend 
the  nse  mid  operation  of  machinery  and  implements,  their  improvidence  iu  failing  to 
provide  for  (be  subsistence  oftheir  stock  in  winter,  whereby  they  lose  every  year  nearly 
as  macli  as  they  gain  by  natural  increase  of  their  little  henis,  and  lastly  the  entire 
inadcqascy  of  the  means  at  their  command  in  the  way  of  work,  stock,  and  tools, 
mainly  the  faultof  their  own  mismanagement,  to  carry  out  their  farming  operations 
as  generally  and  successfnity  aa  they  sbould. 

These  tribea  are  addicted  to  certain  heatbeuish  cnstoms,  which  while  they  do  not 
particnlarly  in(6rfBre  with  their  progress  toward  »elf-»itpport,  which  ia  the  principal 
object  aimed  at,  are  nevertbtlesa  baniarous  and  reprehensible,  and  ranst  be  given  up 
before  tbry  cau  be  considered  fairly  ud  tbe  road  tu  the  oivjliiation  and  statas  of  tbe 
white  man.  The  snn-dance  is  one  of  these.  It  is  practiced  only  by  the  Poncas,  and 
oooars  but  once  a  vear.  It  is  gradually,  I  think,  losing  its  more  revolting  features, 
and  I  hope  (u  be  able  to  suppress  it  entirely.  Plurul  marriage  is  allowed  in  all  tbe 
tril)™,  but  it  in  nn(  prm-ticpd  to  «ny  onnniiierahle  extent.  I  do  not  think  iu  all  four 
of  (be  tribes  nuder  my  charge  they  exceed  a  dozen  coses.  The  most  deplorable  of  all 
these  barliarnua  customs  is  the  selling  of  girls  in  marriage  ;  this  pructice,  I  think,  is 
nniventul.  A  marriageable  girl  in  a  family  is  considered  as  much  an  article  of  mer- 
cbandiKe  as  a  horse  or  an  ox,  and  is  sold  to  ihe  highest  bidder  and  assumes  the  mar- 
ried state  and  the  duties  of  maternity  when  she  is  a  mere  child,  and  often  sorely 
against  her  will.  Au  unmarried  girl  of  more  than  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age  is 
DOt  to  be  found.  The  elevating  and.  refining  influence  exerted  by  young  ladies  in 
white  society  is  nukuonn  among  the  Indians.  The  effect  is  bad  in  everyway.  It 
cuts  short  (heir  education  at  the  very  point  where  it  would  begin  to  be  of  some  prac- 
tical advantage.  A  girl  over  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age  is  seldom  found  in  the 
schools.  It  breaks  them  down  physically  and  they  become  prematurely  old  ;  it  de- 
grades tbe  woman  to  a  condition  little  better  than  slavery;  while  it  does  not  perhaps, 
as  before  remarked,  interfere  partioularly  with  their  material  progress  it  does  in  my 
opinion  hinder  more  than  any  other  thing  the  elevation  and  civilization  of  the  race. 
I  nave  mentioned  these  various  hinderauces  and  draw  backs.  Not  as  matters  of  dis- 
conragement,  or  as  justifying  any  rplnxation  of  effort  in  behalf  of  the  Indians,  bnt  at 
present  (he  true  state  of  tbe  case,  loahow  tbe  natureBndex(en(of  the  work  to  be  done 
''  ',0  guard  against  unreasonable  expectations  of  sudden  and  great  results. 


Id  the  direction  of  teaching  (hose  Indians  how  to  provide  for  their  physical  wants, 
and  in  tbe  end  to  become  iniTependent  of  Government  aid,  very  much  has  been  ac- 
complished, as  the  statistics  of  tbe  several  tribes  will  show.    For  the  improvement  of 


ir  social  condition  and  to  eradicate  their  heathenish  Ideas  and  customs  some  other 
means  than  those  heretofore  in  use  should  be  auopled.  The  agent  fully  occupied 
with  the  arduous  work  of  looking  after  their  physical  necessities  has  little  leisure  for 
(heir  moral  and  spiritual  cultivation. 

"  Courts  of  Inilian  offences,"  composed  of  Indians  as  judges,  for  (he  trial  and  pun- 
iflbrnf  nt  of  offenses  arising  among  their  people  have  t>een  proposed ;  no  a((empt  so 
far  OH  I  know  has  been  heretofore  made  to  organize  such  euurts  in  cuunection  with  this 
agBDcy.    I  have  recently  taken  sreps  to  form  such  courts  in  two  of  the  tribes. 

In  settling  the  ordinary  diaputoa  and  misunderstandings  that  nccaaibnally  arise 
among  the  Indians,  I  think  they  will  be  a  great  help  and  relief  to  the  agent.  As  to 
their  efticieucy  in  preventing  or  punishing  what  are  technically  termed  Indian  offenses, 
sncb  as  bigamy,  the  siin-dAuce,  giving  away  property  at  funerals,  &c.,  I  am  by  no 
means  sanguine.  I  think  it  will  be  dilHcult  to  persusrde  Indian  Judges  to  regard  and 
punish  us  crimes  acts  which  they  and  their  people  have  from  time  immemorial  looked 
upon  as  perfectly  proper  and  right.  What  Is  needed  is  a  radical  change  of  sentiment 
among  the  Indians,  and  this  must  be  effected  by  mural  means.  Coercion  will  never 
accomplish  it.  Here  is  a  iuissionar;r  field  as  needy  and  mnch  more  promising  than 
any  that  can  be  found  in  Asia  or  Africa,  and  I  would  gladly  welcome  any  effort  tbat 
might  be  made  in  tbis  direction  and  do  what  lay  in  my  power  to  promote  its  success^ 
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The  Woman's  Nktlonal  Indian  Rights  Aseociatioo  haa  during  the  preaeut  Bnnimer 
iDsu^iirated  a  luovrineiit  wliich  I  regard  ar  biKhl;  important  and  praimworthy,  bj 
sending  out  tno  ladies  to  labor  aiunng  the  wonien  of  these  tribes  in  tescliing  EhBiu 
the  art*  and  econciraiea  of  domestic  life.  The  education  of  the  Indian  woman  has 
beeu  heretofore  entirely  negleoteil,  but  I  feel  conlldent  much  can  be  done  by  an  agenoj 
of  this  kind  to  im|>rove  their  surroundings  and  elevate  their  condition.  One  of  these 
ladies  is  at  Ponca  ugenoj  and  the  otter  at  Pawnee,  The  work,  of  conrsc,  is  thns  far 
in  ita  incipient  HiBfceH  and  resnlle  are  not  yet  tangible,  but  the  Held  it  wide  and 
promising  and  1  Irelieve  it  would  be  a  wise  policy  on  the  part  of  the  GDvumment  to 

S point,  especially  at- Ponca,  a  teacher  to  Inhor  in  conjntictlon  with  the  society,  as 
sre  is  room  enough  anil  ample  work  ft>r  bulh. 
Having  thns  slictolled  briefly  what  l«  my  limlied  observation  seems  to   be  ths 

general  condition  of  these  tribes,  and  indicated  in  part  what  I  regard  as  essentinl  to 
leir  future  progress,  1  proceed  to  note  somewhat  in  detail  the  present  condition  of 
the  Msveral  tribes  and  what  has  been  done  hy  them  in  the  past  year,  or  rather  that 
portion  of  it  daring  which  they  have  been  nniler  my  Bupervision. 


The  Pouca  Reservation  baa  been  fully  described  iu  the  reports  of  my  predecCHiors, 

and  it  is  needlesa  t^  repeat  the  descriptinn  here.  Lying  in  the  valleys  of  the  Arkan- 
sas, Salt  Fork,  and  Chikaskia,  it  Is  abundantly  watered,  well  timbered,  and  comprises 
a  very  laree  percentage  of  rich  bottom  land  (a  little  too  sandy  for  this  drj'.  sunth- 
western  climate),  bnt  capably  in  ordinary  seasons  of  producing  heavy  Fro;M  nf  all 
common  grains  nnd  vegetables.  It-s  natnral  resources  are  sufBcient  if  projierlv  devel- 
oped to  make  these  people  independently  rich. 

The  Ponoas  divide  their  attention  about  equally  between  farming  and  stock-raiHing 
and  are  making  fair  progress  in  both.  If  this  season  had  been  as  favorable  ns  lai^ 
they  would  have  shown  a  very  satisfactory  increase,  bntli  of  acreage  cultivated  and 
production.  They  are  also  gradually  acquiring  small  henls  of  cattle,  which,  if  no 
misfoTtnue  befalls  them,  will  In  a  few  years  place  their  owners  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances. The  following  statistics  prew^nt  a  view  of  the  agricnllurat  operations  of  this 
tribe  for  the  past  year,  which  is  as  nearly  correct  ss  aotual  count  and  measurement  or 
a  very  careful  estimate  could  make  it.  Seventy  families  have  beeu  engaged  in  culti- 
vating crops  of  corn  or  wheat  or  both,  and  most  of  these  have  added  a  variety  of  field 
and  garden  vegelnbles.  They  have  had  in  cultivation  679  acres,  from  which  they 
have  raised  ^,l8li  bushels  of  wheat,  7,725  of  corn,  and  1,320* of  potatoes,  3,I0U  tuelons 
and  4,IX)0  pumpkins,  15  bushels  of  ouinns,  10  bushels  of  beans,  besides  a  considtrnbla 
quantity  of  peas,  encumbers,  radishes,  cabbage,  ^c.  The  amount  of  wheat  la  aacer- 
tained  hy  actual  measurement;  the  average  yield  was  a  little  over  12  bushels  to 
the  acre,  which  is  rather  a  poor  showing  for  this  eon n try.  The  Indians,  however,  ftre 
not  discouraged  and  will  sow  agaiu.  and  as  experience  teaches  them  the  necessity  of 
earlier  planting  and  more  careful  cultivation  of  the  ground  they  will  succeed  better. 

The  com  is  still  iu  the  Beld,  hut  after  very  careful  examination  I  estimate  the  aver- 
age yield  at  15  bushels  per  acre.  It  should  have  been  at  least  30.  The  difference  is 
owing  partly  Co  the  unfavorable  season  ;  very  wet  in  Jane  when  the  com  should  have 
been  cultivated,  aud  exccsaivnly  dry  in  July,  but  more  to  late  planting,  failure  to  get 
a  good  stand,  and  want  of  oultlvatiou  to  the  exl«nt  that  was  practicable.  The  com 
on  the  agency  farm  under  similar  conditions  of  soil  and  season  will  produce  ^Obushola 
to  the  acre.  This  I  think  is  an  argument  in  favor  of  a  well-inannged  agency  farm. 
The  Indians  are  not  slow  to  observe  the  contrast  between  the  heavy  crop  which  here 
covets  the  ground  and  their  own  scanty  fields,  and  will  be  stimulated  to  greater  eier- 
tiona  in  future.  > 

In  the  matter  of  stock-raising  they  are  making  a  very  fair  start.  This  branch  of 
Industry,  1  think,  should  beeuconragcd  as  far  as  possible.  The  country  is  well  adapt«d 
to  it.  It  is  not  to  the  same  extent  subject  lo  the  vicissitudes  of  wet  aud  drought  as 
is  gruerul  farming,  ami  offers  to  these  people  a  readier  means  of  competence  and  self- 
support  than  any  other  accTip»tiua  in  which  they  can  engage.  Tlie  Foncas  now  own 
1,008  heud  of  cattle  ;  246  of  those  are  the  increase  of  the  present  season.  They  own 
also  54  American  borsrs,  ^3  pooies,  9*2  swine,  and  H48  domestic  fowls.     In  regard  to 


the  stock-raising  the  trouble  be  re  tofora  has  been  that  the  Inaians  made  insnlBoient 

Erovisions  for  a  winter  supply  of  provender  and  allowed  the  stock  to  "rustle"  for  a 
vine  a«  best  they  could  during  the  greater  part  of  the  winter.  The  resntt  was  that 
they  lost  every  winter  nearly  as  much  as  the  increase  of  th^  summer.  To  remedy  ibis 
1  have  enconraged  and  asaisted  them  as  far  as  possible  to  put  up  hay,  and  I  estimate 
that  they  have  secured  about  t>86  tons.  This  is  far  short  of  an  adequate  enpply,  bat 
the  lack  of  rakes  and  mowing-machines  bus  been  a  serious  drawback ;  of  these  last 
there  are  quite  a  number  in  tne  tribe,  but  most  of  them  are  entirely  worn  ont,  tutd 
the  rest  have  only  been  kept  going  by  constant  repairing,  the  whole  force  in  the  black- 
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■mitb-shop  baviugdoDe  little  elutbrongbont  th«  bitFrest.    On  tbe  whole  tbePancaa 


,"£ 


ley  will  advance  more  rapidly  in  fiitur 
Se\ool. 

The  iudiiHtrial  school  has  been  in  succesafal  operation  during  the  year,  althongh  the 
number  in  BttaiidaiiMi  waa  at  no  time  up  to  the  full  oapacify  of  the  building.  The 
nnml>er  uf  oliildren  of  school  age  in  tbe  tribe  is  129,  and  when  the  new  eobool  year 
be^iiml  Hhall  una  whether  tbe  authoritf  of  the  agent  ia  notsaffloientto  uompel  a  fall 
attendance.  The  work  of  the  school  during  the  past  year  was  quite  natisfactorj.  The 
pupils  made  good,  and,  in  many  caaes,  surprising,  progress,  and  both  boys  and  giria 
showed  an  aptitude  And  williogness  to  engage  in  manual  labor  in  tbpir  respective  de> 
partmenM,  which  is  highly  gratifying  aud  proves  the  wisdom  of  beginniug  with  the 
children  in  teaching  these  people  the  arts  of  pence. 

Tbe  industriai  teacher,  with  tbe  Msaistance  of  tbe  boys  alone,  cnltivnted  20  aoreaof 
'  vegetables,  and  wilt  secure  some  400  Huabels  of  com  and  150  bushels  of  po- 


tatoes, besides  an  abundance  of  summer  vegetables  for  the  use  of  the  scbool.  Twenty 
acres  of  tbe  agency  farm  were  planted  to  corn  hy  tbe  farmer  last  spring  ;  the  balanoe 
was  assigned  to  the  school  and  snndry  Indians.  The  crop  on  this  20  acres,  notwitb- 
staoding  the  somewhat  unfavorable  season,  is  very  good  and  will  aObrd  plenty  of  for- 
age for  agency  stock. 

Sanitary. 

That  tbe  Poncas  have  pretty  much  given  up  the  employment  of  tbeir  native  medi- 
■ine  men  is  shown  hy  tbe  number  of  cases  treated  during  tbe  year  by  tbe  agnncy  phy- 
sician. In  fact  they  call  upon  bim  in  all  cases,  and  for  every  little  ailment.  From 
'the  nnniber  of  cases  reported  it  might  seem  that  they  ore  an  unhealthy  race,  but  such 
is  not  tbe  fact.  Serious  and  fatal  illness  is  rare  among  them.  Tbeir  sanitary  condi- 
tion in  fact  is  very  good.  Tbe  births  during  tbe  year  exceeded  tbe  deaths  by  twenty- 
three,  and  uotitrary  to  the  fact  uiuoug  ludiau  tribes,  the  Poncas  arii  gradnally  in- 
ereaslng  in  numbers.  The  location  is  remarlcably  beattby,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  among  tbe  forty  white  persons  ou  and  about  the  agency  no  case  of  illness  wor- 
thy of  mention  has  occnrred  during  the  present  summer. 

ma  PAWNBB8, 

Tho  following  slatemeot  of  tbe  condition  of  this  tribe  furuisbed  by  Capl.  Bees  Pick- 
ering, who  has  been  in  immediate  charge  of  tbe  agency  dariug  tbe  entire  year  and 
for  several  years  past,  is  as  full  aud  complete  as  I  could  hope  to  malie  it.  I  therefore 
approve  and  adopt  it  as  a  part  of  this  report: 

"Tbe  Pawnees  now  number  l.ua  souls,  a  alight  decreosa  since  lust  annual  report. 
Hereditary  and  constitutional  diseases  are  slowly  bnt  surely  decimating  this  people. 
Aside  from  these  tbe  general  henlth  and  condition  of  tbe  tribe  has  been  remarkably 
good.  Tbe  abundant  crops  of  Inst  j  ear  furnished  them  with  good  and  nniirisbing  food 
as  well  OS  with  a  limited  supply  uf  cash  with  which  their  immediate  wants  were  sup- 
plied. 

"Tbe  niiHle  of  living  atl  opted  by  this  people  has  not  materially  changed  within  tbe 
past  year.  Many  of  tbem  not  Ijeing  able  to  get  breaking  done  on  tbeir  allotments  lanB 
year,  tbey  were  obliged  to  remain  by  tbe  old  village  farms  in  order  to  raise  com  and 
vegetables,  this  dithculty  is,  however, removed  in  many  cases,  as  breaking  was  dons 
tbe  post  apring,  entirely  on  allntmeuts  to  which  claimants  will  remove  this  fall  when 
the  proper  arrangements  can  be  made  for  their  assistance. 

"  This  is  one  of  the  beat  evidences  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  village  system.  No  new 
allotments  were  assigned  tbe  past  year,  though  at  the  preaent  time  there  are  nuil«  a 
number  of  parties  waiting  for  tbe  estaWisbment  of  boundary  lines  to  their  claims. 
Heretofore  the  impracilcability  of  getting  material  for  bouse  bnlldiug  nenr  tbeir  claims 
or  iutended  homi'a  has  been  disco  Draining  to  them,  bnt  the  receipt  of  n  new  portable 
saw-nilll  bus  inspired  fhein  with  fresh  hopes  and  renewed  energy,  audi  can  see  noth- 
ing to  hinder  tbe  majority  of  the  Pawnees  from  being  located,  each  family  on  a  home- 
stead, in  theoear  future.  Those  whnhavesettledupou  their  allotments  have,  I  believe, 
in  every  instance,  remained  upon  tbem  and  nre  working  aud  planning  for  future  im- 
provementa. 

"  The  result  of  tbeir  agricnltnral  operations  will  not  be  so  encouraging  as  that  of  lost 
year.  An  excessive  raiul'all  in  the  early  part  of  tbe  season  followed  by  exceedingly 
dry  weatlier  ban  (jreatiy  injured  tbe  crops.  The  corn  crop  will  not  average  perhaps 
more  tbaii  oue-third  of  that  of  last  year.  In  some  instances,  where  planting  was  late 
on  account  of  rain,  the  crop  will  be  almost  a  total  failure.  Their  stock  of  vegetables, 
squashes,  &.C.,  will  not  be  so  limited.    The  yield  of  wbeat  was  fair  in  most  instances. 
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Uniuan)  care  iDiut  be  exercised  over  theae  people  tbe  eomiag  irialnr  in  order  thftt 
there  may  not  be  want  among  thoee  who  have  been  nnfortDlikte  in  not  ralainfc  crops. 

"There  is  no  diapoRltina  to  letum  to  tberntiou  BjHt«m.  Two  years'  trial  without  the 
iraekly  ration  has  undoubMdly  n»alted  in  Kood  to  tbis  tribe  sinoe  it  became  a  neoee- 
sity  for  tbem  to  exnrclse  at  least  a  degree  of  Indnstry  and  foretliouj:;ht  in  providing 
the  ueceBsaries  of  lifA.  Agrionltural  pnrs aits  engage  tbe  principal  attention  of  tbese 
Indians,  thoiiKli  several  members  of  the  tribe  have  a  few  bend  of  cattle  each,  and  one 
hsa  directed  his  attention  to  mrrcantile  pnrsnit«  with  a  fair  prospect  of  success. 

"There  is  need  of  more  implements,  particularly  mowing-machines  and  hay-rakes  for 
Indian  use.  If  open  market  pnrchase  of  such  material  could  be  made  impleumnts 
more  suirable  for  the  service  than  those  fiirnised  nuder  estimate  could  be  obtained 
and  at  the  time  required  for  use. 

''During  the  past  wiiiter  tbe  reservation  was  overran  with  range  cattle,  to  the  in- 
oonvenience  of  quite  a  number  of  Indian  settlers.  There  being  ho  many  miles  uf  open 
lino  exposed,  and  so  great  a  number  of  cuttle  it  was  impossible  to  restrain  them. 
Where  damage  to  Indian  i^perty  was  done  by  snch  stock  ample  compensation  wae 
in  nearly  all  cases  made.  To  avoid  any  inconvenience  from  this  source  in  tbe  future, 
a  majority  of  the  tribe  consented  to  lease,  and  leased  about  1!)0,DOO  acres  of  the  reaer- 
Tatiun  to  responsible  parties  for  a  period  of  five  years  from  June  1,  18tU,  at  an  annoal 
rental  of  3  cents  per  acre  payable  in  advance.  The  parties  leasing  have  erected  a 
Kood  and  substantial  fi^noe  along  the  bonndory  line  of  tract  so  oocapied  so  there  nead 
be  no  excnse  for  trespassing  stock  hereafter.  The  tract  of  land  leased  was  entirely 
nnoccupied  excepting  by  two  small  settleraents  to  which  wire  will  be  farnisbed  with 
which  to  fence  all  cnltivated  land.  All  the  Arkansas  River  bottom  within  tbe  limits 
of  the  reservation,  tbe  Bear  Creek  and  Camp  Crtwk  Valleysare  not  included  within 
tbe  leased  tract  and  tbese  aSbrd  ample  room  on  which  to  locate  every  family  belonging 
to  tbe  tribe  on  the  best  farming  laud  on  ttie  reserve. 

"Not  much  building  has  been  done  by  the  Indians  daring  the  past  year.  Now  that 
the  portable  saw^mill  ii  at  hand  I  anticipate  a  sreat  deal  of  work  in  that  direction. 
The  condition  of  the  agency  buildings  (partictilarly  the  employe's  cottages)  is  poor. 
Estimates  wete  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  lasi:  Sscal  year  for  a  reasonable  amount 
tor  tbe  erection  of  a  commissary  building,  three  employe's  cottages  and  repair  of  others. 
No  action  was  taken  in  tbe  premises.  The  commissary  building  in  particular  is  a  mis- 
erable stmctare,  and  that  any  party  should  be  held  responsible  for  supplies  therein 
sliUrod  does  not  seem  {nNt. 

"The  industrial  school  has  been  well  attendotl  and  the  results  have  been  quite  en- 
couraging, Tbe  building  being  of  limited  proportioat,  hoageuerally  been  tilled  to  tlie 
utmost  capacity  conducive  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  thn  students.  A  larger  per. 
ceutage  of  girls  were  in  attendance  than  during  the  previous  year. 

"In  October  lost  li)  children  were  sent  to  Carlisle  and  other  schools  east.  Upon  the 
opening  of  Chilocco  school  a  delegation  of  13  was  furnisbGd  that  institution.  While  it 
Is  evident  A  system  of  compulsory  education  among  the  Indians  would  be  advantageous, 
Bucli  a  course  would  scarcely  be  necessary  here,  by  reason  of  limited  achool  accom- 
modations. It  is  positively  essential  to  erect  additional  school  buildings,  if  the  chil- 
dren uf  school  age  in  this  tribe  are  to  receive  even  a  partial  education. 

"Tbe  Woraan^B  National  Indisn  Association  has  recently  establisbed  a  mission  at 
this  agency.  There  is  an  abundant  field  for  labor  in  that  direction.  The  work  is 
not  yet  thoroughly  systematized.     It  is  hoped  much  good  may  result  from  such  labor. 

"The  Indian  police,  while  they  have  not  been  all  rbat  could  be  desired,  have  been 
reani>onbly  effective  and  have  diBcbarged  nearly  all  duties  assigned  tbem  in  a  satis- 
factj>ry  manner.  Their  servioeis  are  particularly  appreciated  in  returning  children 
(aliientees)  to  school. 

"The  employ^  force  at  tbe  agency  has  been  effective  and  competeoC,  and  I  feel  that 
mncb  is  due  them  for  tbe  patience  and  energy  displayed  in  carrying  out  iustructious 
and  their  fhftbfulness  in  discbarge  of  their  duties.^' 


The  condition  of  tbese  Indians  appears  to  have  been  generally  regarded  as  less 
hopeful  than  that  of  any  other  tribe  connected  with  the  agency.  They  had  the  repu- 
tation of  being  given  to  making  fair  speeches  and  gorgeous  promises  without  any  in- 
tention of  living  up  to  them  and  of  being  lazy  and  shiftless  to  a  degree  beyond  that 
of  most  Indians,  My  experience  and  observations  leads  me  to  cunolnde  that  this 
estimatrC  of  tbeir  character  is  in  part  at  least  erroneous.  A  long  course  of  harsh  and 
ill <-onsi derate  treatment  has  doubtless  rendered  them  morose  and  suspicions,  aud  calti- 
v:ited  a  habit  of  dissimulation  in  tbeir  intoroourse  with  those  about  them.  Bat  I 
think  they  are  on  the  whole  not  different  from  other  Indians,  and  that  when  treateil 
ill  »  friendly  and  reasonable  way  tbey  will  respond  in  a  similar  sprit. 

The  prfaicipal  difficulty  I  have  enconntered  is  in  bringing  them  to  a  realising 
aenae  oT  the  necessity  of  personal  exertion  for  their  own  support.     They  appear  to 
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tbiok  B  large  amouut  of  mone;  is  or  vlll  be  due  them  ttom  the  sale  of  tbeir  lands, 
and  that  wheD  it  in  paid  them  thej-  will  be  able  to  live  without  work.  Nevertheleaa 
a  respeotablu  nanibur  of  them  have  gotie  to  work  lu  good  earneBt,  Bud  are  niakiog 
considerable  progress,  Ahile  nearly  A\  by  coDstant  □rgtog  are  doiug  something  to- 
ward their  own  Hnpport. 

Their  reservatiou  as  an  agri cultural  distriot  Is  very  much  inferior  to  that  of  the 
Poncaa  adjoiuiug  them.  There  is,  however,  good  land  in  the  valleys  of  Ked  Rook 
and  other  Htreuum  suffluienl  to  furnish  farms  fur  all  that  are  ever  likely  to  need  them, 
■  nd  the  rest  is  very  superior  grazing  land.  If  the  Otoes  could  be  induced  to  turn 
their  att«ntion  mainly  to  stock-raising  they  might  soon  become  comparatively  well 
tu  do.  They  have  ax  yet  done  very  little  in  this  direction,  there  being  but  six  head 
of  cattle  owned  in  the  tribe.  I  am  toid  it  wonld  be  nseless  to  ntt'Smpt  to  assist  them 
in  getting  a  stnri,  as  they  would  simply  kill  and  eat  the  stock  that  niigbl:  1>u  iHsued 
to  them.  While  this  might  have  been  true  years  Hgol  have  a  highvr  opiiijiiii  of  (heir 
good  sense  than  to  suppose  they  would  do  so  now.  Bnt  I  am  not  soQlciently  sc- 
qaainted  with  them  to  recommend  that  any  sQch  experiment  be  tried  at  present. 

Their  agricnltunl  operations  thia  year  have  been  nnfortnnate.  The  severe  droDgbt 
in  July  was  even  more  dlsastionB  here  than  at  Foncs.  a  few  miles  north.  They  Bod 
•own  no  wheat,  and  their  com  is  almost  a  failure.  They  had  Dudec  cultivation  500 
ociesof  com,  which  will  yield  not  to  exceed  10  busliels  to  tbe  acn',  or  about  5.000  bQahdls. 
Some  4  acres  of  potatoes  were  plsntea  which  did  better,  making  an  estimated  yield 
of  SfiO  bnshels.  Other  vegetables  were  bo  Indifferent  os  lo  be  scarcely,  worthy  of 
mention.  They  hav^cnt  and  pnt  up  296  tons  of  hay,  which  will  be  ample  provision 
for  the  amouut  of  stock  iu  the  tribe  which  is  not  large.  They  own  179  horses,  mostly 
Indian  ponire,  6  head  of  cattle,  nnd  a  few  swine,  sheep,  itnd  domestic  fowls.  This 
fiiilnre  of  crupa,  while  il  is  a  thing  occasionally  tu  lie  expected  iu  this  locality,  isjuat 
DOW  to  be  regretted  as  it  tends  to  discourage  their  eflbrls  in  this  direction,  and  make 
them  more  remiu  in  future.  I  have  endeavored  to  impress  npou  them  the  idea  thftt 
two  SDcb  seasons  in  snocession  are  not  to  be  expected,  and  that  next  year  with  proper 
effort  they  will  no  doubt  raise  large  crops. 

The  agency  farm  of  I'i  acres  was  plauteil  to  corn,  and,  notwithbtjinding  the  uufs- 
vorable  summer,  wilt  produce  some  350  or  300  bushels.  The  agency  h<rd  is  doing  well 
and  now  numbers  157  head  of  cows  and  stock  cattle  and  will  soon  furuish  u  lurge  port 
of  the  bei-f  required  for  the  Indians. 

The  industrial  school  last  year  was  only  moderately  prosperous.  It  has  been  exceed- 
ingly difficult  IU  indnce  these  Inilians  tusiind  rheir  children  tii  school.  Prnmises  and 
threats  antl  actnal  force  have  in  turn  been  tried,  but  with  far  frnm  satisfactory  re- 
suits.  I  do  not  despair,  however,  of  being  able  during  the  coming  year  to  show  a 
marked  improve tiiunt  iu  this  respect.  Their  children  are  bright  and  teachable,  and 
those  who  attend  the  school  regularly  show  decided  and  most  encouraging  progress. 
They  also  exhibit  commendable  aptitude  for  induiitrial  pursuits.  The  boysnuder  the 
direction  of  the  superintendent,  cultivated  during  the  summer,  two  acres  of  fcroand. 
and  raised  ail  the  sweet  corn,  potatoes,  turnips,  and  other  vegetables  that  could  ha 
consumed  in  the  school,  besides  having  the  care  of  six  cows  which  produced  soma 
batter  and  a  bountiful  supply  of  milk. 

There  has  been  cou si d era bie  sickness  iu  this  tribe  during  the  year,  but  I  think  with 
lees  mortality  than  in  former  years.  A  great  majority  of  the  cases  have  been  trivial 
attacks'  which  passed  off  without  serions  results. 

These  Indians  are  in  some  respects  superior  to  those  of  any  other  tribe  conuocted 
with  the  agency.  They  are  unusnaliy  bright  and  intelligent ;  nearly  one-half  of  them 
are  oonsist«nt  members  of  the  Presb>  terian  Church.  They  meet  reitularly  for  weekly 
■ervicea  iu  the  school  house,  and  so  far  as  dress,  deportment,  and  propriety  of  conduct 
are  concerned  they  could  not  be  distinguished  &om  an  ordinary  white  congregation. 
The  entire  band,  with  perhaps  one  or  two  exceptions,  are  qniet.  peaceable,  and  orderly 
They  receive  what  is  provided  for  them  with  apparent]  thankfulness,  ask  for 
^  more  and  give  no  trouble  whatever.  They  are  extremely  anxious  to  return 
to  their  own  country.  They  regard  themselves  as  exiles,  Tbe  climate  does  not  sceiii 
to  agree  with  them,  many  of  them  have  died,  and  there  is  a  tinge  of  niblnucholy  in 
their  bearing  and  conversation  that  is  truly  pathetic,  I  think  they  tihould  be  sent 
back,  an  il  seems  clear  they  will  never  take  root  and  prosper  iu  this  locuility. 

The  longing  to  return  to  their  old  homes  and  the  unnettleil  feeling  it  nnturally  pro- 
duces  have  no  doubt  interfered  with  their  progress  in  fiLrming  and  improving  tbeir 
lands.  Nevertheless  many  of  them  have  inaile  very  creditable  progress,  and  have  i>ro- 
Tided  themselves  with  cozy  and  comrortable  homes,  and  all  seem  inclined  to  work 
more  or  less.  They  are  naturally,  1  thiuk,  more  industrions  than  most  Indians.  The 
women,  especially,  are  bright  and  active  and  e^ueudingly  ingiiuions  iu  way  of  needle 
work,  embroidery,  &,c.    They  mannfacture  a  namlwr  of  useful  articles  in  a  beautiful 
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and  tasteful  uiunner,  fit)m  the  BAleof  which  theyrcaliEt)  a  oonsiderable  income  daring 
the  yeor. 

Thdr  famiing  operatioaa  during  tha  year  liavo  been  like  thone  of  their  neighbora, 
raihor  nufurtouiitu.  Like  >ll  the  othcrH,  their  corn,  till  the  endof  Jiiue,  promiBod 
fairly,  but  the  drought  of  July  almiwt  ruined  the  crop,  and  the  yield  will  be  veiy 
aiuiill.  No  dniibt  in  this,  aa  in  all  the  other  cawB,  early  plantiog  and  tboroagh  culti- 
vat  jiiu  wonld  have  done  lauch  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the  nofortiinate  weather,  hut 
it  wuH  not  poBsihla  to  induce  the  Indiaus  to  give  their  fieldx  nuythiug  nioru  thau  the 
elipahod  onltivatitia  to  which  they  have  always  been  sccuatomed.  They  had  under 
onltivntiiio  133  acres  of  corn,  from  which  they  wj  11  probably  harvest  575  or  6H0  liush- 
els.  They  have  also  raised  60  or  70  bushels  of  patatoes.  and  have  ooe  or  two  good 
patchps  of  melons.  They  nwu  1S9  homes,  10  mules,  and  l^vt  head  of  cattle.  Tbej 
were  unwilling  to  undertake  the  labor  of  putting  up  hay  under  the  impression  that 
they  might  leave  the  place  and  loae  (he  benefit  of  it.  By  making  an  arrangement  with 
the  cattle  men  In  the  vicinity  to  bn;  their  hay  in  case  they  had  it  to  sell,  I  have  in- 
duced them  to  go  to  work  and  they  ore  getting  up  a  gnotl  supply. 

The  day  school  was  snccesafnlly  conducted  during  the  year.  The  Nez  Porc^  seem 
anxiiiiie  tn  give  their  children  the  advantages  of  education  and  the  children  eqaallj 
anxious  to  learn.  The  school  waa  well  attended  even  in  the  severest  woalher  of 
winier,  althuut-h  some  at  the  pupils  had  to  onme  every  day  3  or  3  miles.  The  build- 
ing used  for  school  purposee  wati  originally  built  for  a  shop.  It  is  a  mere  shell  of 
native  lumber  and  eilTemely  nnconi  fort  able  iu  cold  weather.  If  these  people  ara 
to  remain  here  permanently  I  woold  strongly  recommend  the  areotion  of  a  suitable 
.  building  for  the  school,  and  alao  that  it  ho  changed  into  a  boarding-school  at  least  so 
far  as  to  allow  the  children  n  midday  menl. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  tribe,  I  thiuk,  is  better  than  formerly.  The  mortality 
during  the  year  was  less  than  in  yeura  past,  and  this  improvement  would  probably  oon- 
tiauH  as  they  become  aeclimatcd,  and  only  the  more  healthy  and  mbnst  were  Urt. 

All  the  tribes  connected  with  this  agency  have  within  the  last  six  or  seven  montha 
leaMtd  their  uuoccapied  lanilfi  foe  grazing  pnr)>oses,  and  the  lands  so  leased  have  beea 
inoloHed  with  eubst«nl.i»l  wire  fence.  Tlie  income  derived  from  these  leases  of  lands, 
otherwise  entirely  unproductive,  reiiresents  a  substantial  item  in  the  support  of  the 
Indians*  The  Poncas  rei-eivu  |1,T0U  a  year;  the  Pawnees,  about  $3,700;  the  Otoea, 
$2,100;  and  the  Ne^  Percys,  11.000. 

Ill  all  the  tribes  the  Indians  have  doui'  all  the  freighting  of  supplies  required  for 
their  several  agencies,  and  have  transacted  the  business  in  a  very  careful  and  satia- 
faotory  manner,  no  case  of  loss  or  damage  to  goods  through  their  neglect  or  iuattentioa 
ving  yet  come  to  my  knowledge. 

The  members  of  the  policeforce  on  the  different  reservations  have  been,  as  a  general 
mle,  quiet  and  ex<-mp!ary  in  their  conduct,  and  have  promptly  and  efBciently  dia- 
charged  the  duties  required  of  them. 

Ui>on  the  whole,  these  Indians  are  making  substantial  if  not  rapid  progress  tjj ward 
oivitization  ami  self-support,  and  they  will  advance  in  an  accelerated  ratii>  as  their 
stock  of  knowledge  ana  experience  accumulates  from  year  to  year,  each  pniot  gained 
«nahling  theiu  to  make  a  still  further  advance  till,  within  ashorterperiodof  time  than 
now  tteems  possible,  they  will  become  independent  and  self-sustaining  communities. 
Very  respectfully, 

JOHN  W.  BCOTT, 
raitrd  Statet  Indian  Agimt. 

The  COUHISBIONKR  OF  iMDIAtf  AFFAIRS. 


QuAPAW  AoBNCT,  Indiax  Tehritory, 

Augatt^l,  1884. 
Sir  :  I  took  charge  of  this  agency  Jane  7,  1864,  since  which  time  I  have  been  en- 
gaged most  of  the  time  in  special  work  away  from  the  agency,  and  Icanuot,  thereforo, 
make  as  full  a  report  of  the  matters  here  aa  I  would  bu  glad  tu  do. 

I  have  tried  to  familiarize  myxelf  with  the  needs  of  the  people.  Without  mention- 
ing the  eight  tribes  nnder  my  chnrge,  apecihoally  and  separately,  I  can  say  that  they 
aro  very  much  in  the  same  couditioa.  The;  are  all  well  advanced  in  oiviliiation. 
There  are  no  "  blanket"  Indians  here.     All  dress  in  oitiiou  dresa. 

OOVBRNMKNT. 

I  tbiok  the  flrat  great  need  of  the  tribes  here  Is  law.  They  generally  nnderatand 
that  there  la  no  law  to  punish  oneludianfornn  offense  against  another  Indian  iu  ttw 
Territory,  and  this  exemption  from  the  penalties  of  law  has  a  demoralizing  inflaenoa. 
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Thp  tribes  are  so  amall  (bat  tfaej  make  scarcely  any  attempt  at  making  anil  eoloieiag 
mlea  of  their  own,  eitber  civil  or  criminal ;  hence  if  an  ludian  commits  miiriler.  or 
■asaalt,  hb  feels  perfectly  unconcerned  about  all  punishnieut  by  law,  except  tbo  old 
law  of  veiigainee.  For  auy  of  these  smalt  tribes,  ranging  in  numbers  from  fifty  to  three 
handreil  and  fifty,  to  make  and  enforcu  a  rule  inflicting  the  death  penalty,  would  be 
mncb  like  a  family  of  ten  executing  the  death  penalty  on  one  of  their  number  for  aa 
iufrael.iun  of  the  family  rule.  If  a  trespass  is  committed  against  (lersonal  property, 
the  same  troubles  arise.  There  is  nu  means  of  enforcing  compensation  except  perhaps 
by  an  arbitrary  rale  of  the  agent,  and  his  means  of  enforcing  such  a  rule  are  quite 
uneatisfactory. 

Thette  people  are  for  the  most  part  intelligent,  well-behaved  people,  desiring  to  im- 
prove and  have  their  children  grow  up  better  tban  they  themselves  have  been.  In 
illustration,  one  of  the  chiefs  aomplained  tu  me  of  a  squaw  man  in  his  tribe  (one  of 
the  smaller  tribes),  alleging  that  he  was  a  qiiarrelsDme  fellow  and  sometimes  got  drunk, 
and  that  he  was  wanting  to  fight  with  the  Indians,  &e. ;  that  on  one  occasion  tbe 
squaw  man  had  attempted  tu  pound  this  chief  with  bis  flats  and  thkit  the  chief  ha4 
given  him  a  good  pummel  ing.  "Now,"  be  says,  "wo  are  not  cowards  and  are  strong 
«nough  Ui  combat  with  him,  but  we  dun't  want  to  do  it.  We  don't  want  to  raiae  our 
children  that  way." 

My  opinion  is  that  these  lands  should,  with  proper  restrictions,  be  nllotted  and  the 
lawsexleuded  over  tbucoantry  embraced  within  Che  jurisdiction  of  this  ageacy. 

MORALS. 


the  Inilinns  is  whisky.  If  all  intoxicants  could  be  kept  entirely  away  there  woald 
be  greater  pro|{res8.  It  is  a  curiuiiH  fact  that  the  ereat  majority  of  Indiana  wliodrink 
liquor  will  auB'er  alrocHt  any  punishment  rather  toan  reveal  where  tbej-  procured  it. 
Considering  the  absence  of  all  law,  it  is  surprising  that  there  is  so  llttU-  crime.  Tha 
women  are.  chaste  as  a  rule. 

SCHOOLS. 

There  are  three  day  schools  and  two  industrial  boarding  schools.  I  hare  seen  bat 
little  of  the  workiug  of  these,  as  they  have  been  In  vocation  for  tbe  past  two  months, 
hot  I  thiuk  they  are  fairly  prosperous  from  what  I  know  personally,  and  from  tha 
statistics  acconipanyln^  this  report.  The  day  schools  are  tbe  Modoc,  the  Puorla,  and 
the  Miami;  tbe  InHustnal  are  the  Quapaw  aud  tbe  Seneca,  &c. 

Tbe  Q  nap  aw  has  not  been  asfhiitfalin  results  as  I  wish  it  had.  I  fear  tbe  manage- 
ment has  not  been  in  good  bands.  1  esteem  most  of  tbe  employes  who  were  there 
during  the  past  year,  but  something  is  wrong.  1  have  called  the  attention  of  Major 
Hidpaih,  who  will  now  sncoeed  me,  to  this  fact,  and  I  make  no  duubt,  from  what  I 
bare  seen  and  known  of  him,  that  he  will  be  able  to  briug  order  oat  of  chaos  in  this 
wuticnlar  case,  and  I  think  be  so  much  desires  to  serve  tbe  Indians  as  well  as  the 
Govemroeut  he  will  give  his  special  attention  to  this  matter. 


IB  are  mostly  well  kept  and  clean. 


I  have  tbe  honor  to  remain,  your  most  obe<lie'nt  servant, 

V*.  a.  tojuu, 
Sftdal  Agent  in  Chiargi. 
The  CoMUissiOHBR  or  Indian  ArrAiRS. 

DigmzedbyGoOgle 
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Sac  AXtt  Fox  Aqknct,  Indian  Territort, 

Angital  11,  ieS4. 
Sir;  In  obedience  to  instrnotioni  dated  Jul;  1,  18S4,  I  hnve  the  honor  to  berewitb 
tTBDarait  m;  Drat  annual  report  of  the  oonditiun  of  affaira  at  this  agency,     I  aBaiimed 
tbe  ilatieB  of  this  oBlce  on  the  Ist  day  of  April  last,  relieving  J.  VT  Carter,  esii.     Hy 

Eredenewor  having  left  no  data  of  the  eventa  and  changed  which  have  ooonrred  sinco 
IB  lost  annual  report,  miae  wilt  be  almost  entirely  from  obwrvation  and  eitierienoe 
of  three  months. 

I  bave  hod  very  little  opportunity  for  maturing  it,  for  the  condition  of  affairs  were 
inch  that  my  entire  time  haa  been  taken  up  in  the  work  of  the  office  aad  looking  after 
the  property  interests  uf  thia  aeeucy.  It  was  fnU  seed  time  when  I  arrived  here ; 
scarcely  a  rnrrow  plowed  an  either  of  the  four  farms  nndar  this  chat'ge ;  B.fiOO  neir 
fence  rails  on  the  ground;  all  tbe  fences  needing  repairs;  a  large  amount  of  Inmber 
to  be  nxed  in  the  erection  of  an  addition  to  the  Absentee  Shawnee  school  bnilding  to 
be  (Weighted  from  Rad  Pork,  Ind.  T.,  to  Shawneetown.  Ind.  T. ;  a  car-load  of  flour  at 
HnskoEPB,  Ind.  T.,  to  be  troigbted  to  this  point,  each  a  distance  of  100  miles,  over 
roads  almost  impaaaable,  and  at  aaeasou  of  tbe  year  when  the  procuring  of  tenms  was 
Deit  to  an  impossibility  ;  the  Qoveniment  cattle  scattered  over  an  area  of  60  by  100 
miles;  hc-rses  and  laiiles  in  desperate  poor  flesh,  none  of  them  fit  for  the  service  of 
gathering  cattle,  or  in  condition  to  do  a  good  day's  plowing  ;  a  large  annuity  payment 
to  be  made  to  tbe  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  tbe  HiaaisBippi;  monthly  issnesto  lie  mode  to  the 
Mexican  Kickapous,  aa  well  as  to  the  Sao  aod  Fox  and  Abseutee  Shawnee  maunol- 
labor  schools;  the  employes  of  my  predeceaaor's  last  qnarter  to  be  paid  olf,  some  of 
nhoni,  ou  acconiit  of  change  of  agents,  were  restless,  and,  anticipating  a  discharge, 
resigned  tbeir  poaitiona.  Theabove,  with  other  matteia  incident  to  all  agencies,  and 
my  eburt  tine  in  office,  prevents  me  from  making  such  a  report  as  this  agency  de- 

The  Sao  and  Fox  Agency  constata  of  fonr  reaervationa,  upon  which  ore  settled  le- 
gally Uve  different  tribes  of  Indians  (with  a  great  many  Indians  of  other  tribes  mixed 
among  them),  viz,  the  Saca  and  Fozea  of  the  Miaaissippi,  the  Iowa«,  tbe  Mexican 
Kickapoos,  the  Abeenlee  Sbawnees,  and  the  oidzen  Pottaw atomies. 

The  popnlation  of  tbe  difl'erent  tribes  is  about  as  foUowe: 

Sacs  BUd  Foxes,  as  shown  by  laat  enrollment 445 

lowas,  aa  shown  by  laat  enrollmeat 86 

Mexican  Kickapoos,  oa  shown  by  loot  enrollnieut 336 

Absentee  Shawnees,  about. . ■ 730 

Citizen  Pottawatomiau,  abont 500 

Other  Indians  {Otoes,«40i  Black  Bobs,  800;  othertribe^  140) 580 

Total 2,659 

The  agency  and  Sao  and  Fox  maunol-labor  school  buildings  are  located  within  2i 
miles  oftheeast  line  of  the  reservation,  and  a  few  miles  south  of  the  center  north  and 
soath.  The  lands  upon  which  they  are  locat«d,  and  oontiguons  thereto,  are  almost 
wholly  worthless  for  agricultural  purpoaes,  beius  very  eandy  and  underlaid  with 
sand  atone,  which  being  very  near  the  surface,  a  dronght  of  abort  duration  spoils  the 
crops.  WithannualfertiliEingearly  gardening  will  anccccd  fairly  welt;  alao  small  grains 
that  mature  early  would  do  moderately  well  lor  a  few  crops.  From  what  inforuiation 
I  can  gather,  the  efforts  of  the  Qovernment  at  this  point  to  prove  that  agricultural 
pnrauita  were  profitable  have  been  a  signal  failure,  caused  by  injudicious  seleotiou 
of  looatioD.     The  failure  of  cropa  boa  been  aa  often  almost  as  the  planting  season. 

Thj  Sac  and  ITi-x  Indians  are  settled  around  the  agency,  on  the  same  class  of  land, 
and  consequently  their  efforts  at  farmiog  have  been  similar  to  those  of  the  Govern* 
ment,  and  as  a  result  they  are  making  leas  efforts  each  and  every  year  in  that  direo- 

The  bnildings  of  this  agency  are  in  exceedingly  poor  repair.  The  needs  of  a  car- 
penter and  blacksmith  shop  and  a  dwelling-house  for  both  the  carpenter  and  clerk 
are  extremely  urgent.  The  mill  building  is  almost  rott«d  down.  The  machinery  has 
not  made  a  revolntion  for  near  two  yeara,  it  being  next  to  imposaihiB  to  ever  put  it 
in  good  running  shape  without  a  comparatively  large  expenditure  of  money,  for  the 
fbnndation  timbera  npon  which  the  maohinecy  is  bedded  are  out  of  level  and  out  of 
plnmb,  tbe  machinery  badly  rusted,  and  the  boiler  nut  safe.  If  tbe  mill  was  in  good 
repair,  the  toll  from  the  grain  tributary  to  it  woold  not  pay  for  tbe  fuel  that  wonld 
be  neceaaary  to  do  tbe  grinding,  not  taking  into  account  the  oljier  necessary  expenses 
in  connection  therewith. 

Now,  while  I  have  urged  npon  these  people  the  importance  of  moving  on  to  tbe  good 
productive  bottom  lands  on  the  North  Fork  Canadian  Klver,  which  are  abont  tbe 
only  good  agrioultural  lauds  they  have  on  tbe  reservatioo,  where  -cropping  of  all 
kinds  will  prove  successful,  and  while  some  are  now  looking  for  locations,  I  have  bnt 
little  hope  of  getting  many  to  settle  there,  on  account  of  its  remoteness  ttota  the 
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agency;  but  if  tliey  would  consent  to  have  the  mill  removed  and  placed  at  ft  BaltaUe 
point  uu  tbe  North  Fork  C'ftnadian  Biver,  looking  to  the  acoommodation  of  their  own 
peoptH,  the  Mi'zicun  Kickapoos,  Aboentee  Shawneea,  Pot tair atomies,  Seminolea,  and 
Creeks,  tbe  mill  could  be  maite  nelf-siistaiiiiug,  aod  prove  a  Diicleus  for  great  good  to 
them.  Tbe  mill  would  be  in  the  center  of  the  good  ngricuUiinil  IdikIs  ofthiH  agency, 
and,  with  a  cotton-sin  added,  it  would  encourage  the  raisiug  of  cotton,  a  lucrative  ' 
crop  on  the  bottom  lands.  As  it  is  now  tbe  bread  supplieB  for  all  are  almost  entirely 
shipped  in  from  the  States  and  sold  at  high  prices,  while  with  a  mill  properly  located 
I  fe<^  most  sure  that  the  people  nf  this  agency  would  produce  com  and  wheat  snffi- 
eieiit  to  support  them,  and  outtou  sutUcient  tu  buy  their  groceries  and  other  necea' 

The  reserration  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  the  Missisaippi  embraces  abont  T50  square 
miles.  The  amount  of  agricnltural  lands  is  very  siuall,  in  my  Judgment  not  exceed- 
ing 10  per  cent.  The  remaining  90  per  cent,  is  rolling,  with  a  considerable  c^uautity 
of  sembby  timber,  mostly  jack  and  post  oak,  a  very  large  majority  of  which  is  At  for 
nothing  bnt  fire-wood,  'i'bis  land  is  fairly  wat«red  and  affords  good  summer  grazing. 
The  winter  grasses  are  limit«il,  hardly  sufficient  to  support  the  stock  of  the  native 
residents ;  consequently  the  death  rale  of  their  ponies  and  cattle  last  winter  was  ex- 
ceedingly large,  amounting  to  35  or  40  per  cent.  The  influx  of  foreign  stock  consumed 
the  wiuter  range,  and  the  result  was  that  all  parties  lost  heavily,  which  has  dis- 
oouraged  the  live-stock  interests  very  much. 

1  finil  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  to  be  a  people  of  good  native  intellect  generally,  bnt, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  very  tuncb  wedded  tu  their  old  traditions.  Tney  are  an  ex- 
tremely cautious  and  bus  pic  ions  peopie ;  therefore  it  takes  great  patience  to  accomplish 
desired  work,  and  tbe  failbfal  fu  I  tilling  of  all  promiseitto  keep  their  confidence.  They 
are  very  peacefully  disposed.  They  draw  large  annuities,  with  good  economy  al  moat 
anfficient  to  support  them.  With  the  poor  quality  of  land  they  are  endeavoring  to 
oultivate,  which  gives  such  poor  results,  the  large  annuities  they  draw  semi-annually, 
with  the  privilvite  of  ueing  their  credit  vrilh  tbe  traders  for  six  months  ahead  on  the 
Strength  of  their  next  annuity  payment,  who  wonders  that  they  are  not  becoming  a 
more  agricultural  people  f  Theae  cooditions  would  drown  the  energies  of  a  majority 
of  the  whites.  There  is  nothing  that  will  civlliKe  anyone  as  rapidly  as  nec>-ssity,  and 
the  practice  of  licensed  traders  carrying  tbe  non-laboring  clnsses  on  long  accounts  la 
very  detrimental,  fur  it  encourages  thein  to  be  idle,  it  encourages  them  to  lie  dis- 
honest, in  short  it  enconrages  them  in  all  the  evils  that  are  bred  by  idleneaa.  It 
discourages  those  who  are  honest  and  trying  to  help  tbemselviui,  lor  they  see  their 
neighbors  eujoying  themselves  contionously  without  labor,  and  they  are  neither 
naked  nor  huDgry;  they  feel  confident  that  aper  cent,  is  added  to  the  goods  they  pur- 
chase to  support  this  iitle  enjoyment.  Tbe  Indians  who  are  making  effojts  to  eain 
their  living  by  tbe  sweat  of  their  brow,  as  a  rule,  are  looked  upon  with  a  groat  deal 
of  suspicion  by  many  of  their  tribe,  and  I  think  this  mainly  arises  from  the  influence 
of  ill-deaigning  whitea  who  appeal  Co  tbeir  prejudices,  thereby  getting  them  to  watoh 
their  brother  Indians  while  they  are  accouipliabing  their  own  evil  ends. 

On  the  2Tth  day  of  Jane  last  I  paid  to  those  people,  as  annuity,  (25,211.50,  beingthe 
■omof  (5e.T0percapita;  to  tbe  chiefs,  as  ehief^money,  $1,000,  or  |250  per  capiU.  This 
large  payment  was  anticipated  by  all  the  neighboring  tribes,  and  tney  were  here  in 
force  for  a  general  carousing  time.  The  day  before  payment  I  called  a  conncil  of 
tbe  chiefs  and  headmen :  ask^  their  help  iu  having  an  orderly  time  during  payment, 
and  to  their  credit  be  it  aaid  that  tbey  all,  without  an  exception,  took  hold  with  a 
will,  and  as  a  result  tbe  old  reeidents  say  it  was  tbe  most  orderly  time  they  ever 
witnessed  at  one  of  their  paymente. 

I  have  been  making  it  a  point  to  encourage  Ibecblefe  aod  headmen  of  this  tribe  to 
interest  tbemeelvea  more  in  the  detail  of  tbeir  tribal  business  matters.  1  try  to  be 
leady  at  all  times  togive  tbemiufotmation  in  regard  thereto.  They  have  been  study- 
ing the  nature  and  origin  of  tbeir  various  funds,  how  tliey  are  disbursed,  and  what 
pKfita  as  a  people  they  are  deriving  frooi  their  uses.  This  counte  seems  to  have 
awakened  a  new  life  in  them,  and  the  obiefs  and  headmen  are  more  in  harmony  now 
than  tbey  have  been  for  years.  I  think  by  treating  tbein  as  men,  and  not  as  warda, 
making  thedi  feel  and  carry  tbe  responsibility  of  tbeir  own  business  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, will  result  in  much  good. 

These  people  are  well  supplied  with  a  good  class  of  ponies,  and  a  few  are  engaged 
in  raising  cattle,  Chief  Keokok  poasessing  the  largest  herd  of  any  of  the  Sacs  and 

Most  of  the  families  have  small  gardens,  the  principal  products  being  potatoes  of 
both  varieties  (sweet  and  Irish),  beans,  and  ouioDS.  Their  early  Kardens  have  done 
quite  well.  The  dry  weather  has  damaged  all  late  gardening,  as  well  as  tbe  corn  crop. 
From  tbe  best  information  I  can  gather,  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  have  planted  about  400 
a<if«sin  com,  no  wheat,  onepiece  of  oats  of  abunt  80  acres,  which  will  probably  yield 
30  bushels  per  acre.  The  com  crop,  which  is  on  tbe  rolling  land,  is  almost  a  total 
&Uare  from  drought.    The  pari  on  the  bottom  lauds  is  promisiog  quite  well ;  with  a 
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few  Benaonsble  rains  will  proOnoe  15  bushels  per  ftore.  I  doD'ttbiuhitsaretoaverag* 
the  preaeot  crop  &t  over  5  busbels  per  acre,  which  will  make  the  com  productioo  of 
this  reservatioQ  about  S,000  bushels. 

lOWAS. 

By  executive  order  dated  August  15,  1863,  the  followliii;  lands  wen  set  apart  for 
occupancy  by  the  Iowa  and  ntfaui  ludinoa,  bounded  as  follows,  to  wit:  Bylhe  Sacaud 
Fox  iands  on  tbu  east,  the  Cimarron  Rivir  on  the  nnrlh,  the  Iniliaa  meridian  ou  tb* 
west,  and  the  Dei^p  Fork  Canadian  on  tlie  nijuth,  coutHiiiiun;  aliout  320  square  miles. 

These  people  left  their  reservation  in  NebroMka  and  Kansas  some  five  yearsugo,  aod 
have  undergone  many  privations  and  bardahipHsiucethat  time.  Not  being  assuTedas 
to  thinr  possessinns  until  the  issue  of  the  order  above  referred  to,  tboy  luude  very  littla 
effort  to  dn  anylliint;  lu  the  way  of  agricultural  pursnita,  but  since  that  time  their 
efforts  art)  commendablo.  They  have  planted  this  year  from  2  lo  H  acreH  of  corn  to 
each  family,  in  ail  probably  aO  acres,  which  will  yield  about  15  bushels  per  acre, 
makinjcl.^  bushels.  Besidss,  they  all  bave  gardens  of  potatoes,  beans,  and  odIods. 
They  own  neither  catiic,  bogs,  uor  poultry,  but  possess  from  3  to  5  head  of  ponies  per 
fauiily.    They  are  scantily  supplied  with  agricultural  implements. 

They  :»«  very  desirous  that  their  lands  in  Nebraska  and  Kansas  be  sold  oDd  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  thereof  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  United  Slates  Treasury  on  in- 
terest, lli»  interest  to  be  paid  to  them  as  annuity  yearly,  except  so  mncb  as  ironldb* 
necessary  to  build  tUem  a  scfaool-hauBC,  tit  it  out  for  school  purposes,  and  uiaiutain  a 
school ;  also  enough  to  build  them  a  blacksuiith  and  carpenter  sh up  and  maintain  tbo 
same.  They  are  bitterly  opposed  to  allotting  any  of  iheii  lands  in  Nebraska  to  their 
hall-bieeds.  In  support  of  such  opposition  they  cite  the  foot  that  these  half-breeds 
once  received  lauds  by  allotment  and  squandered  th^m,  and  were  taken  back  into 
the  tribe,  and  another  allotment,  they  claim,  will  be  a  repetition  of  the  abovu,  .  They 
arv  very  anxious  to  have  all  their  people  settle  with  them. 

There  are  about  iMO  Otoes  settled  among  the  lowaa,  and  they  seem  determined  to 
stay.  There  are  also  some  Black  Bobs  and  Absentee  Hhawnees  settled  among  them, 
who  liave  some  very  good  improvements,  and  are  making  their  entire  support  by  farm- 
ing, stock-raising,  and  freighting. 

^□letime  previous  to  my  taking  chaise  of  this  agency  the  lowos  entered  into  a 
contract  of  lease  for  cattle- Kraztnc  with  Hesars.  C.  C.  Pickett,  a  licensed -trader  at  this 

Eint.  and  E.  B.  Townsend,  late  United  States  special  Indian  agent,  a  copy  of  which 
ise  is  on  file  in  this  office. 

HXXICAH  KtCKAFOOS. 

n  Kiokapoos  now  on  their  reservation  nuuiber  336  souls,  a 

on  set  apart  for  them  by  Biecutive  f,i'--  '  ""    '  '  " 

follows:  By  the  Deep  Fork  Canadian 
Fox  lands  ou  the  east,  the  North  Fork  Canadian  Rivt 
merldiHn  on  the  west,  containing  about  390  Hquare  miles. 

The  Mexican  Kickapoo  tribe  of  Indiana  ia  composed  of  the  Kickapoos  and  Potta- 
•  watomies  who  left  their  reservation  in  Kausas  during  the  late  civil  war  and  went  to 
Mexico,  from  which  fact  their  name.  Their  eiperieuees  have  been  varied.  They  ar* 
the  most  crafty  Indians  in  this  agency,  and  are  very  shrewd  traders.  These  Indians 
ore  receiving  a  limited  issue  of  rations,  consisting  of  the  following  articles  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  3U.  1885:  Beef,  gross,  30,000  pounds ;  ooffee,  ifiOO  pounds;  flour, 
25,000  pounds;  sugar,  3,500  pounds;  and  soap,  1,500  pounda. 

They  have  given  considerable  time  this  year  to  their  gardens  and  corn  crop.  Their 
«arly  garden,  consisting  of  potatoes,  beans,  and  onions,  was  good.  Their  com  is  niastlT 
on  lioltom  land,  and  promises  a  vield  of  about  10  bushels  per  acre.  They  have  in  onl- 
tivation  about  500  acres,  and  will  probably  realize  6,00n  busbeis.  Some  of  these  In- 
dians are  in  favor  of  receiving  agricultural  implements  from  the  Government  in  lien 
of  riitioua,  but  a  majority  seem  to  be  opposed  tu  such  a  change.  Could  it  be  success- 
tally  made  it  would  prove  beneficial  for  them.  Among  these  people  are  also  settled 
some  of  the  AbMnt«e  Shawnees  and  Black  Bob  Shawnees.  The  Uexioan  Kickapooi 
are  well  supplied  with  ponies  and  partially  supplied  with  agricultural  implements. 

At  KiukaiMM)  Station  there  is  a  fiimsy-biiilt  frame  sohool-Eonse,  an  old  dilapidated 
log  blacksmith  shop,  and  two  old  log  cabius  that  are  used  by  the  blacksmith  and 
fiirmer.  Last  spring  these  Indians  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  some  of  their  fencing 
t^  fire,  and  it  was  so  late  in  the  season  that  they  did  not  have  time  U>  rebnild  them. 
They  seemed  desirous  to  plant  com,  so  we  rented  to  them  the  land,  about  40  acres, 
that  the  Oovernment  farmer  had  been  cultivating  heretofore. 


They  ore  very  strenuously  opposed  h>  school,     Some  of  them  aay  they  are  willing  lo 
adopt  the  white  man's  ways  as  far  as  work  is  ooacemed,  "  bat  school  no  good." 
If  the  present  system  of  issuing  rations  to  them  conld  be  modified  so  oa  to  Issne  ta* 
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tloDH  to  tli«  ol'l  woiOHU  who  are  hi>a'l>>  of  famitiea,  for  tbenwelves  anil  uiBiiilmrs  of 
their  fBmilies  who  nre  too  Huiall  to  liitior,  and  to  the  aged  men  in  the  trilie,  und  ixxiie 
im piemen tH  to  those  who  an  able  to  labor,  I  donbt  not  but  it  wonki  be  of  material 
help  iu  artvuniiing  tliem  greatly  in  bettering  their  present  condition,  and  such  » 
«onrae,  I  think,  wonid  Ija  ebeerfnlly  approved  bj  all  of  them  exuept  the  drones,  and 
BDch  a  conrse  wonId  force  the  indolent  ones  to  become  self-snataiiiing. 


Th«  Absentee  Shawuees  nre  living  on  the  same  reservatioD  witfa  thePottawatoinies, 
with  tie  exception  of  those  who  left  some  years  ugo  and  settled  on  the  reHervationi 
now  occupied  by  the  In  was  and  Mexican  Klckaponn,  where  they  have  opened  np  small 
faruiH  and  are  doing  moderalel;  well.  There  are  abOQt  720  Absent-ee  tihawneeit  under 
the  charge  of  this  agency,  who  are  entitled  to  homes  on  tlie  :iO- mile -square  tract  of 
land,  as  described,  upon  which  the  Pottawatomies  are  now  living.  Tliey  take  their 
name  from  the  fact  of  having  separated  from  the  Shawnee  tribo  of  Indians  Inng  years 
ago.  and  never  rejoinlug  them.  It  Is  a  strong  desire  with  them  to  Jj  ve  alone ;  conse- 
qtieolly  the  oppoeition  to  allottiug  ou  the  same  t'eservation  with  the  Pottawato- 
mies,  urging  that  they  had  settled  iin  these  lands  long  before  the  Pottaw atomies,  and 
that  the  land  by  right  is  theirs.  The  entertaiuingof  the  ideaby  sonieof  the  Govern- 
ment officials  with  whom  they  have  had  business  relations  that  adlvidinWiue  could 
be  had,  by  an  order  from  the  Indian  Department,  separating  them  and  the  Pottawato- 
miea,  has  had  deleterions  effects,  not  only  as  to  allotments  but  in  agricultural  pnr- 

The  act  of  Hay  23,  1872,  which  makes  provislnns  for  homes  for  them  by  allotment 
ivqnirea  pnre  or  mixed  Almentee  Shawnee  blond  before  they  can  acrguire  the  benellts 
of  said  act,  and  from  this  fact  arises  largely  the  opposition  to  allotment,  for  aniong 
them  are  Indians  ^f  various  tribes  who  cannot  receive  allotted  homes,  whereas  if 
the  land  is  held  in  common  they  pass  fur  Absentee  Sbawnees,  with  all  their  rights  and 

Srivileges.  This  foreign  element  contains  some  of  the  best  talent  among  them,  aud 
<  is  used  in  keeping  up  dissatisfaction,  cultivating  continuously  the  old  Indiuu  ways. 
Some  of  the  Absentee  fihawnees  will  take  their  Dllntmeutssoeoon  as  they  have  an  op- 
portunity. 

These  people  are  eu|;aged  in  raising  ho^s,  ponies,  and  cattle,  and  are  the  most  ex- 
tensive agri  cult  nrlsts  in  this  agency.  Besides  their  gardening  they  will  average  abont 
8  acres  of  corn  to  the  family,  which  will  yield  near  9,000  bushebi. 


The  Pottawstoroie  Citizen  hand  and  Absent^'n  Shawnee  Indians  of  thin  agency 
are  largely  settled  on  a  30- mile -square  tract  of  land  lying  next  west  of  the  Seminole 
BeservaMou,  Indian  Territory,  and  between  the  North  and  South  Canadian  Rivers. 
The  ai;ricnttural  lands  of  this  reservation  are  on  the  above-named  rivers,  also  on  Lit- 
tle R^ver,  which  crossessaid  reservation  in  an  east  and  west  course  near  itncenleri 
probably  10  per  cent,  of  good,  productive  land,  the  remainder  being  ;;ood  for  summer 
graziug.  The  Pi ittawatoinies  number  about  500  souls.  They  receive  no  ossistauc* 
from  the  (Jovernment  whatever  in  the  way  of  annuities  or  rations.  They  are  en- 
gaged in  farming  and  stock-raising  on  a  small  scale.  From  the  best  informatloD 
lean  gather,  they  have  planted,  on  an  average,  about  !>  acres  of  corn  to  the  family, 
which  will  probably  yield  about  10  bushels  per  acre,  making  a  t4>tal  yield  of  about 
5,000  buHhets.     They  have  small  gardens,  which  have  done  moderately  well. 

They  are  not  making  the  progress  that  is  naturally  expected  of  them  for  the  past 
advantages  thny  have  had,  but  1  think  this  is  owing  largely  to  the  land  troubles 
which  hitve  been  and  are  existing  between  them  and  the  Absentee  Shawneet,  both 
parties  claiming  priority  of  rights.  The  wrong  impression  given  by  some  Gnrern- 
ment  ofBciats  relative  to  a  dividing  line  between  the  Pottawatomies  and  Ahwntes 
Bhawneei,  more  particularly  referred  to  in  the  remarks  concerning  the  latter  Indians, 
has  also  hod  a  detrimental  effect  upon  these  people.  The  Pottawatomies  are,  to 
a  certain  extent,  nursing  the  idea  that  if  they  can  succeed  in  securing  certain  moneys 
which  they  claim  are  due  from  the  Government  they  can  purchase  the  entire  tract, 
Mid  thereby  rid  themselves  of  the  Absentee  Sbawnees.  However,  some  of  them  seem 
ftllxinuB  to  take  their  allotments,  in  compliance  with  the  law  of  May  2J,  1673.  "  An 
*ot  to  provide  homes  for  the  Pottawatomies  and  Absentee  Shawnee  Indiau'i  in  the 
Indian  Territory;"  still,  there  is  a  speculative  element  among  them  who  do  not  seem 
to  desire  the  allotting  of  lands  consummated. 

'  There  is  at  this  writlug  no  school  among  them,  aud  no  provisions  forone  in  the  fu- 
ture, that  I  know  of;  but  when  the  addition  to  the  Absentee  Shawnee  school  building 
fa  completed,  lumber  for  which  is  now  on  the  ground,  1  think  there  will  he  room  to 
•ooomuodate  some  ot  them,  and  the  arrangements  should  he  made  to  that  end. 
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SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOL  BUILDINOB. 

There  are  three  eohool-hoasM  in^this  aeetiojr,  built,  I  Huppose,  by  the  Govern  men  t. 
The  school- houae,  aframabuildioKkt  Kiobapoo  Btatiou— and  a  very  flimsy  aSairlt  is — 
is  not  now  beinK  used  for  any  other  purpose  thko  a  general  storage  room  and  the 
place  from  which  monthl;  issues  of  rations  are  made.  The  Mexloan  Kiokapoos  ore 
very  adverse  to  schools. 

Iliefichool  nt  Shawneetown,  auder  the  oharEe  of  Thomss  W.  Alford,  an  Absentee 
Bhawuee,  is  doing  as  well  oa  could  be  expecU»d  considering  the  nn  settled  state  of  af- 
fairs existing  among  its  patroos.  The  preseut  school  building  nresents  the.  appear- 
ance of  having  been  built  mainly  wHi  a  view  to  profit.  The  lumber  to  lio  used  In 
erecting  an  addition  to  this  building,  'X  by  lUO  feet,  tu<'  ntiriiui.  is  iioiv  •'□  the 
KToDnd.  When  prected,  with  the  necessary  repairs  on  the  present  buildiu);,  it  will  be 
a  commodions  structure,  and  of  capacity  sulHcient  to  meet  each  and  every  want  for 

The  Bchuol-honse  and  the  building  nsed  for  boarding  and  eleepjug  apartments, 
known  OS  the  Sao  and  Fox  manual  labor  school,  oocommodates  about  40  pupiln  rea- 
sonably well.  These  buildings  are  built  of  brick.  The  boarding  boase  has  some 
frane  additions  to  it,  which  seBin  to  be  on  their  last  legs,  being  only  a  question  of  » 
few  years  wheucbeywill  full  from  deoay.  These  additioueare  irreparable  and  almost 
nu  in  habitable.  A  very  beneficial  outlay  of  money  could  be  made  in  connection  with 
this  property.    The  school  has  been  sucoeasfully  cooducted  during  the  past.  year. 

The  horses  and  ronles  in  use  here  for  agency  farming  and  other  general  work  ar« 
almost  nselesH.  none  of  them  being  under  t«n  and  some  uf  them  ttoai  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  years  old.  The  mnles  were  used  in  moving  these  jieople  frtiiu  Kansas  to  this 
point,  and  I  om  informed  were  about  nine  years  old  at  that  time.  The  only  horse 
stock  that  can  perform  a  good  day's  service  aretwoiMnies  1  purchased  for  cattle  pnr- 

AORKCY  CATTLS. 

We  have  under  onr  corelhiee  herd  of  cattle.  The  total  number  receipted  for  by  me 
was  261  htail,  of  which  90  bead  belong  to  the  Sac  aod  Fox  manual  labor  school,  81 
bead  to  tbuAlisentAe  Shawnee  manual  Tabor  school,  and  90  beutl  to  the  Mexican  Kiok- 
apoos. This  iuterest  is  a  material  one,  but  has  been  sadly  ueglected  on  account  of 
insnfflriency  of  help.  If  half  the  expenditure,  had  have  been  hod  in  guarding  the 
cattle  interest  that  has  been  bad  on, the  farms,  which  have  been  largely  without  ra- 
'  ward,  the  result  would  be  astonishing. 

While  on  this  point  1  huve  the  honor  to  call  your  attention  to  certain  practices  in 
oonnection  with  the  cattle  interests  here,  which  ore  very  discouragiug  to  the  Indians, 
abd  which  cause  a  financial  loss  to  the  Guverniuout.  Cattlemen  gather  in  here  in  the 
apriug  and  summer  months,  generally  coming  in  numbers  ranging  from  :25  to  100,  for 
the  purpose  of  gathering  their  stock.  They  round-up  all  the  cattle  in  a  certain 
bonndary  at  a  certain  time  and  place.  The  residents  are  requested  to  cut  out  their 
branded  stock.  All  unbranded  and  unmarked  stock  is  then  driven  off,  and  if  there 
should  be  any  branded  or  marked  stock  the  owner  of  which  is  not  present  or  repre- 
sented by  some  tieigbbor  or  friend,  it,  too,  isdriven  away,  thereby  cansing  great  trouble 
and  expense  In  finding  them,  if  ever  found.  They  come  at  will,  go  at  will,  and  do 
•a  they  please,  there  being  no  law  to  intimidate  them,  no  force  for  local  protection. 
Armed  generally  with  two  45-calibBr  revolvers  and  a  Winchester,  they  are  "monarcha 
of  all  they  survey,"  and  a  dispote  is  studiously  avoided  by  the  natives.  1  have  gath- 
ered cattle  that  belong  to  this  ageuoy  at  a  distance  of  75  miles,  which  there  cau  be 
no  doubt  were  driven  off  from  round-upe  had  on  or  near  this  range.  I  have,  with 
my  meager  help  and  the  assistance  rendered  by  the  uative  cattlemen,  gathered  30 
head  of  cuttle  which  were  lost  and  buveu't  api>eared  upon  the  property  roll  for  some- 
time past,  and  if  I  bad  niiStcient  help  I  feel  almost  sure  1  could  return  from  20  to  30 
head  more  to  the  roll.  These  losses  occur  by  cattle  being  driven  off  from  round-ups, 
the  agent  not  having  a  sufiloient  force  of  men  or  horses  to  attend  the  various  cattle 
gatherings  or  to  go  after  the  cattle  when  once  driven  away,  and  they  as  well  qh  their 
increase  are  lost  to  the  Government.  Another  source  of  loss :  large  herds  of  cattle 
are  driven  through  tliis  agency,  and  any  cattle  that  fall  in  with  them  unnoticed  are 
driven  out.  Some  good  practical  ondstnngeut  regnlaliona  on  Ibie  point  would  prove 
highly  satisfactory  to  these  people  as  well  as  profitable  to  the  Government.  We 
have  found  some  cattle  with  the  marks  and  brands  changed  which  had  passed  through 
several  hands. 

The  cattle  losses  here  by  death  were  very  heavy  last  winter,  but  more  especially 
from  the  Kickapoo  herd,  which  doubtless  occumtd  from  an  addition  to  that  herd  late 
n  the  season,  they  not  having  time  to  become  familiar  with  the  range  before  the  win- 
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We  faave  no  Indian  police  force.  IrregnlaritieB  that  most  need  correcting  are  the 
acts  of  a  olawof  men  who  are  a  terror  to  Indians.  Minor  offenses,  such  as  a  police 
would  tackle,  can  be  managed  without  their  asaiataace. 

rBBIOBTINQ. 

During  the  last  year  there  has  been  freighted  to  this  agency  by  the  Indiana  for  the 
Ooverninent  35!),286  pounds,  all  of  vrhlub  nas  been  transported  100  miles,  at  the  .rate 
of  SI  per  bunilred  par  100  utiles.  It  is  au  extremely  difficult  matter  to  get  our  freight- 
ing done,  for  in  the  first  place  there  is  only  oue  man  in  the  Sac  and  Pui  tribes  who 
will  freight;  in  the  second  place  those  who  will  freight  are  the  Absenree  Sbawiiees 
and  Pottavatomies,  and  it  is  from  35  to  50  miles  tram  their  homea  to  this  point,  mak- 
ing a  drive  of  from  70  to  100  uiilna  for  which  they  receive  no  compensation,  but  are 
out  the  time  it  takes  to  drive  that  distance,  besides  the  expense  of  their  own  board 
»nd  forage;  and  in  the  third  place,  private  parties  pay  higher  rates  for  freighting 
than  the  Qoverameiit. 

The  wacei-counes  which  cross  this  agency  from  west  to  east  have  been  a  source  ef 
great  delays,  some  of  which  have  been  unfordable  for  several  mouths  at  a  time,  and 
In  that  condition  several  times  durine  the  year,  especially  the  North  Fork  Canadian, 
which  I  can  safely  say  has  not  been  ferdable  four  months  altogether  during  the  past 
year. 


has  grown  to  a  mania  among  the  Indians  of  this  agency,  the  women  at  times  "taking 
a  hand."  Abont  the  time  annuity  payments  are  to  lie  made,  you  see  the  gamblers 
commence  gathering  from  the  neighboring  tribes,  and  some  come  from  the  States. 
Some  white  men  who  are  married  to  Indian  women  are  leatlers  in  this  vice.  They 
seem  t«  fally  noderstand  that  an  agent  is  powerless  to  stop  them  from  gambling,  cod- 
•eouentlj  any  and  all  olBaial  notices  to  prevent  gambling  and  other  vices  are  ridi- 
onled  by  them. 

The  dlsrepntable  class  of  white  men  who  at«  allowed  to  reside  In  this  country  on 
aooount  of  having  married  among  the  Indians,  and  the  associates  whom  they  keep 
around  them,  do  more  n^al  harm  against  civilization  and  Christianity  in  oue  year 
than  all  the  Christian  miuistent  in  America  can  counteract  in  ten  years.  Still  this 
olasHof  men  goes  and  comes  at  will,  while  the  law-abiding  white  man,  whose  example 
would  be  prolitable,  is  kept  out  entirely  becanse  of  his  respect  for  the  laws  of  bis 
conntry.     A  good  scouring  with  United  States  soldiers  would  he  very  beneficial. 


There  has  been  no  Indian  court  of  any  kind  established  here,  and  they  all  seem  ad- 
Terse  to  any  and  all  moves  of  that  character.  An  act  of  Congress  fixing  finee  and 
penalties  for  various  crimes  and  ofTenses  committed  by  one  Indian  upon  Ibe  person 
or  property  of  another,  triable  in  the  United  States  Federal  court,  would  settle  a 
great  amount  of  crime,  also  the  addition  of  penalties  to  the  law  prohibiting  white 
citizens  from  residing  in  this  Territory,  would  greatly  assist  in  getting  the  Indians 
on  a  better  footing  every  way. 

MISSIONARY  WORK. 

Under  this  head,  as  my  report,  I  submit  the  reports  of  Revs.  Hurr  and  Elliott,  to 

SiC  AMD  Fox  ACEXCT,  IKDIUT  TEKRITORT, 

Augvttt.  ISH. 

Sla:  Id  rtiTieirin«  oar  mlHloDsry  work  udddk  ttaesa  IndisDB  Fdi  tbe  pi 

obatiKles  to  he  coDteodsd  with,  and  ftlmuat  everv  deiicHptlanariinincmilli 

■ail  w<n  i^utinuB  Id  this  work  irthv  Lord  pemlU.  cherjahing  the  hope 

sr  the  hauU  of  our  iDdliuis  <a  thia  ueDoy.  aail  obmiin  Ibeir  li' 


.teodsd  with,  and  almuateTervdeacHptlaDariniinoriillty.  Iain  not  at  dldloconnsed, 

._  .VI 1.  '•'•■■■  Lord  permlta,  cheriahing  the  hope  that  at  last  the  go>pol  of  Chnat 

_,_  .,., ._. .._,_., idcoatoniB.    Thlseha-- 


majeonqner  the  heart*  of  our  iDdifmaia  thiaueooy.  aDnobmiE^lboirliveaaDdcDBtoDiB.  Tiiieehange 
la  tlulro^hopeof  e>erbeLtiHnK  cbelToondltlDn  etther  <n  thla  life  or  thBDiie  b«viind. 

Tb«re  has  bevn  a  ETflntahanEe  aiocelaat  ^earamoD2  theflblefe,  or  aiaoe  Agent  Taylor  look  chariro 
of  tlua  M«":y.  Tbey  are  mora  luillod  thui  I  ever  knew  them  tg  be  before.  Wbea  I  flrat  came  here, 
three  yean  ago,  the  chiefs  were  Rreally  dlvldnd  in  thetr  political  aOiiirg.  Vre  kIio  great  credit  to  our 
SKeDtln  briDtriae  tbeee  TodlanH  together. 

Cbiaf  Eeokukls  the  only  chief  who  haa  adopted  fully  ChrlatlaDlty  aud  clvlliistloD.  He  baa  been  B 
great  help  to  ChrlatlaD  work  and  Id  ■dTSuclnji  hia  pwiile  !n  civlllutlon.  He  deeervea  ayrapathy  aod 
a  great  mdit  and  muBh  encoiingeinent,  and  1  am  )Had  to  aay  that  the  IndlaDiarsninrBtivetD  eipreaa 

"  "" MlBjiCjear.    T  do  atronelv  beUeie  that  11  win  not  be  loDB  till 

tlon  aud  their  achoal  he  filled  with  Ssc  and  Pai  children. 

WILLIAM  BDBIt 
TndUm  tfiitianaryfor  thi  Bat  tid  Fox  JndtaM. 
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K^.  I.  A.  TATLom. 

.  Vniltd  SlaUl  /ndion  Agent, 

Sae  and  .Fox  Agency,  Indian  Territory : 

Sib:  1  nUdly  otnoply  with  jour  reqnMt  to  forward  yoairoportof  Diirnili«lan«rj*orktliep»»tj«tir. 

Odt  cffurts  haTB  bccD  Elven  ra  Ibe  IJbiiWDeei.  PotUvMomiH.  ud  KlokapooB.    If  y  penoa^  Ubon 

bave  been  with  tbe  (VD  fnnqat.  wd  the  vork  with  the  letter  tribe  hM  h««n  done  by  ■  mlM[anu7 

k«lprr.    1  beld  relUioua  wrvlua  it  Wif-ou  twlse  %  month  until  lut  April  -Khtn  (ha  penouent  hI- 

Uer«b»d  Left  their  honiM  to  tmnsl™- --"  —>■■-"'" ..,.....„_.., ..___^ 


D  tba  RniTi 
ebureli. 

.  [AVktOiniH 

Ids  neetinga  for  rellgic 


Tbe  PotlawktonilH  hear  the  itoapel  very  re«dlly ;  the  Sba' 
IE  neetinga  for  reUgioua  lerrleei,  and  the  Kiokapong,  tb<  __      ._  ..    .    ^,.... 
!hrlgti*iiltT,  offer  IfM  oppoKltlon  than  fonnarly,  and  I  think  that  VFll-dlrectei 


PraaubiDK  aeirioea  am  atatlXl  well  attended.  Tiro  Shawneea,  two  Potlawatooilea,  two  colorad, 
three  Otlawai,  and  three  whltea  ware  added  to  Uie  ohnroh,  making  in  all  tirelve  new  meiubenk  Ve 
sow  have  a  regalar  ebarob  oreaaiuitLoD,  and  are  ready  to  linlLd  a  meetlng-honae  at  thla  placo  a4  Booa 
■a  wr.  nan  have  a  title  ID  load  for  mluloDary  pnrpoaei. 

ta  tor  Ihe  year  have  not  beau  aa  flood  u  we  shooM  Ilka,  bat  It  U  InpoMible  to  make  inncb 
lere  tbe  Indiana  are  aa  UBietlled  aa  onn  ban  been  for  more  (ban  •  year  paM.    I  Ihlsk 


pToapecto  are  arowinv  batter,  but  we  oanDOt  hope  to  bring  tbtve  people  np  to  a  high  atalo  or  olTlllxa' 
{100  or  or  UhRaUaolty  wbUe  they  are  held  on  Teaerratloiu  and  tnal«d  M  a  diiUnot  people.  They 
would  progrew  mush  fDrther  audimre  rapidly  if  they  were  gtren  all  that  balonga  M  then,  reqnlraa 


^alng  them, 

FRANKLIN  ELLIOTT. 


Ir  londa  in  leriimlty,  and  then  left  to  their  own  reaoaree*.    TUa  conne  would 

niMit  facnltlea  and  make  Uem  atrong  by  exerdatng  them. 

Reaper  [fully , 


CONCLUSION. 

To  betUr  the  conditioD  of  the«e  Indians  ia  a  question  of  considerable  time,  re- 
quiring unbounded  patience,  intelliEent  management,  tLe  faitlifuk  Iceeptug  or  all 
proniiBCB,  und  in  all  strifes  of  every  descriptiOD,  positive  and  uopquivocal  actioa  by 
the  Government,  never  making  an  assertlou  or  giving  an  instr notion,  that  is  not  fully 
•nd  promptly  eieonted. 

The  insnfQciency  of  the  salaries  connected  nitli  tlie  Indian  service  iu  man;  iastan- 
ee«,  must  work  great  injur;  to  the  service,  for  the  talent  obtaioablo  ftt  times  Is  in- 
ferior to  t1iat  of  the  people  whom  the;  are  expected  to  advance,^  but  I  am  pleased  Ut 
■ay  that  the  present  corps  of  employes  at  this  agency  are  efHcieut  In  their  varions 
positions  and  working  with  a  will. 

M;  Indian  emplo.v^s  are  doing  remarkably  nell.    Too  much  oKdit  cannot  be  given 
the  Rev.  Willtam  Uurr,  missionary  and  United  States  interpreter,  for  his  zealoas 
labors  in  trying  to  advance  his  race  to  d  higher  standing;  the  same  can  be  tinthfally 
said  of  Thomas  W.  Alford,  principal  teacher  at  Shawneetowu. 
Very  respeotfall;, 

ISAAC  A.  TAY1.0E, 
UniUd  Stata  Indian  Agtnt. 

The  CoHMisatoNBR  OF  Imdiam  Aff aiks. 


Union  Aobncy,  Ikdian  Tkhhitory. 

Mugkoste,  Anfutl  29, 11^4. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  iustrnctions  received,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit,  beT»- 
with,  mr  annual  report  of  the  condition  of  affairs  at  Ihlaairency,  for  the  yenr  en^inz 
Aognst  31,  1884. 

The  Churokees,  ChoctawH,  Cbickaaans,  Creeks  and  Seminoles,  oompnaine  this 
ft^eiiey.  it  is  estimated  number  about  65,000,  including  white  and  colored  adopted 
citizens.  The  number  of  full-blooil  Indians  is  decreasing,  while  the  increased  num- 
ber of  mixed-bloods,  tind  the  adopted  white  and  colored  citizens  make  tbe  population 
about  the  same  from  year  to  year. 

Tbe  number  of  whites  is  IncreasinK'  The  cause  of  this  increase  is,  that  tbe  work 
done  in  the  country  is  by  whites  and  not  by  Indians.  The  mixed-bloods  will  work 
some,  but  the  full-bloods  hardly  ever.  Under  the  laws  of  theconntry  a  citiien  is  en- 
titled to  all  the  land  he  may  have  improved.  An  arrangement  IB  easily  made  with  a 
white  man  who  will  make  a  farm  fur  an  Indian  and  give  faim  a  portion  of  the  crop 
for  the  uw  (if  bis  name,  and  after  a  few  years  give  bitn  pi>s«ession  of  the  farm.  Thus 
it  is  that  more  (arms  mean  more  white  men.  Tbe  number  of  whites  within  this 
agency  who  are1aboTetsforIndianB,employ^ofrailroBd  companies,  licensed  traders, 
liiHttsure  seekers,  traveten  and  intruders,  must  be  about  35,000,  or  half  the  nnmber 


^dbyGoogle 
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iNTutmBRa. 

The  nnniber  of  introders  is  inoreaslng  rapidly,  fturt  there  being  practically  iio  law 
to  panish  for  iDtriisinn,  it  is  cinly  a  question  of  time  wlieu  they  will  contiol  the  coan- 
iry.  The  removal  of  intruders  by  She  troops  is  a  farce  of  the  first  water.  When  com- 
plaint ia  modd  by  tho  ludiaD  authorities  of  the  presence  of  intrndBrs,  the  military  is 
called  opOD  at  ooce  to  remove  tbe  intruders  beyond  the  limits  of  this  aj^eocy.  The 
troops  go  to  the  locality,  and  if  the  intrnder  has  DOt  stepped  lulu  tbe  nooils  aod  oat 
ol  sight  for  a  day  or  tvo,  they  arrest  and  uscort  hiai  to  the  State  line,  and  torn  bim 
loose.  The  intnider  takes  one  or  two  breaths  of  State  air,  and  returns  to  the  Terri- 
tory and  tho  place  from  whence  the  troops  took  bim. 


E.  L.  Payne,  and  his  followed,  to  the  nninber  of  about  HOO,  made  their  rpgular 
ieml-annnal  settlement  on  tbe  lands  not  occupied  by  the  tribes,  kaovrn  as  Oklahoma, 
aad  the  Cherokee  "Strip,"  in  the  northwestern  part  of  tbe  Territory.  1  called  on  th« 
military  to  remove  them.  The  town  of  Rock  Falls  consisted  of  a  few  rough  plank 
bouses  and  some  tents ;  it  was  destroyed,  and  the  boomers  removed  aomss  the  Stato 
line  of  Kansas.  Payne  and  a  few  of  tbe  leaders  wbo  hod  been  mmovod  several  times 
before,  were  taken  to  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  to  be  turned  over  to  the  UuitoflSratesaiitbor- 
itiet  for  trial.  Here  again  the  qnestion  of  Jurisdicton  comes  up,  and  at  this  writing 
it  is  not  determined  whether  he  shonld  l>e  tried  at  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  Fort  Scott,  Rani., 
Wichita,  Kans.,  or  Qrahara,  Tex.  It  makes  little  diffureuce  where  they  are  tried,  the 
reenlt  will  be  they  will  be  tiued  (1,000  each,  and  will  inform  the  court  that  they  ar« 
dead  broke.  Tbe  conrt  can  only  turn  them  loose  as  it  hud  done  before.  Payne  and 
bis  crowd  will  he  intruding  again  on  the  same  land  withlu  six  months.  Until  a  law 
•halt  be  enacted  to  puninh  by  imprisonment  for  return  to  tho  reservation,  after  hav- 
iag  been  removed,  it  will  be  a  physical  impossibility  to  comply  with  the  treaties  to 
"remove  and  keep  out  all  intruders"  from  an  agency  half  as  large  as  the  State  of 
Vew  York,  with  a  population  of  100,000. 

CRIMES. 

Conf^reM  having  failed  to  enact  laws  making  it  a  crime  to  steal  coal  end  timber 
from  the  reservation  of  the  five  civilized  tribes,  large  quantities  are  removed  by  cit- 
itens  of  odjoiuiui!  States,  for  which  they  pay  nothing.  This  creates  lit  feeling  among 
tbe  Indians  toward  the  whites,  resulting  in  some  shooting  affairs.  Whisky  is  tbe 
cause  of  three-fourths  of  the  murders  in  the  Territory,  and  as  the  nninber  of  intruders 
and  bad  characters  increase  from  year  to  year,  the  supply  of  bad  whisky  in  more 
plentiful.  It  comes  into  the  Territory  from  all  directions,  by  wagons,  pack-horses, 
railroads,  and  express,  and  In  all  shapes  and  quantities.  The  profit  in  the  trafSo  la 
•0  enormous  that  parties  will  take  all  chances.  The  Indian  police  and  marshals  do 
all  that  can  be  done,  and  arrest  hundreds,  who  are  sent  to  the  penitentiary,  but  the 
eonatry  is  so  large  and  so  much  of  it  unoccupied  that  the  whisky  peddlers  have 
.'unpte  opportunity  to  escape.  Matters  will  not  improve  until  the  number  of  marshals 
islDcreased,  aud  appropriation  made  to  pay  a  large  police  force  of  good  men  to  be  on 
dnty  all  tbe  time. 

CRGBK  MATTBR. 

In  the  contested  election  case  in  the  Creek  Nation,  the  decision  by  the  Departiiieut 
that  Perryman  was  elected  chief,  seems  to  have  settlud  the  disturbance,  and  is  ac- 
quiesced in  by  all  parties.  Thestateof  affairs  is  sacb,  and  tlioEie  in  power  in  the  nation 
•o  utterly  helpless,  that  a  few  deHignlng  men  can   inaugurate  a  rebellion  on  short 

INDIAN  POUUB. 

There  le  at  this  agency  an  Indian  police  force  of  forty  men  and  three  officers.  This 
fiirce  ia  no  longer  an  experiment,  and  is  a[iproved  by  the  best  men  of  the  several 
sations,  and  is  regarded  as  a  great  contribution  to  theexpenseofmaintaluinc;  order 
ID  the  country,  wciere  about  one-third  of  the  people  are  citiiensoT  the  United  States, 
ovec  whom  the  conrts  of  the  nations  can  exercise  no  jurisdiction. 


Tbe  question  of  citizenship  in  these  nations  that  has  for  a  long  time  been  before  the 
Dopartment,  as  to  whether  the  Indian  nations  or  the  Department,  shall  determine 
who  are  entitled  to  citizenship  in  these  nations,  is  one  of  great  importance.  A  de- 
eiaion  cannot  be  made  too  soon,  and  the  unsettled  condition  of  this  matter  is  a 
Bonroti  of  annoyance  both  to  the  nations  and  the  claimants. 
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STOCK  AND  CROPS. 

It  is  eatimated  that  daring  the  lut  winter,  which  was  severe,  not  Ie«a  than  15  per 
cent,  of  the  stock  died  from  expoanre.  No  feed  is  provided,  uor  osre  tsken  of  oattfe. 
The  crops  of  com,  wheat,  oats,  cotton,  and  pecans  pioiuise  ml  abundant  yield. 

SCHOOLS. 

.  Each  of  these  natioos  has  a  pnblic-school  nystem  similar  to  those  of  the  States,  and 
holds  teachers'  institutes  at  its  capital  aniinally.  The  settlements  am  so  far  apart 
that  schools  can  be  establisbed  only  at  neighborhoods  where  ten  nr  more  sohalars  caa 
be  got  together.  The  neighborhood  bnilds  the  house,  and  the  nation  fnrnishes  teach- 
ers and  boolu.  Mostof  the  teachsts  are  ed nested  Indians  who  teach  the  English  only, 
in  their  schools.  In  addition  to  the  neighborhood  schools  each  nation  has  academies 
and  seminaries,  boarding  schools  for  their  children  only.  The  Chetokees  have  two 
fine  seminaries  that  have  been  in  successful  operation  for  man;  years.  Tbey  are 
managed  and  operated  by  Cherokeen.  The  Cboctaws  have  three  large  academies,  one 
under  the  management  of  the  Methodist  Church  South,  and  the  other  two  by  the 
Presbyterian  Missionary  Board.  The  Chickasaws  have  four  academies  condncted  by 
contraotoia  who  are  citizens  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation.  The  Seminoles  have  two,  one 
under  the  management  uf  the  Uethodiat  Church  South,  the  other  by  the  Presbyterian 
Hissiimary  Board,  the  nation  paying  the  managers  abont  $&0  per  annnm  lor  each 
pnpil  boudcd,  clothed,  and  edncated.  The  Creeks  have  four  seminaries  nnder  the 
management  of  the  following  religious  societies :  The  Hetfawlist  Charch  South,  Sonth- 
em  Baptist,  Presbyterian,  and  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Societies,  the  latter  for  Ciaek 
fceedmen. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  sabscription  schools.  These  are  schools  estab- 
Ushsd  by  private  enterprise  and  students  paying  tuition,  except  in  cases  where  indi- 
Tidnala  or  societies  in  the  State  pay  tuition  for  certain  students.  These  schools 
ay,  at  Vinita,  nnderthe  snper- 
.  B  ago  by  funds  subscribed  by 
IB  of  the  Cherokee  Satioa,  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  Territory,  and  has  an  sveraee 
of  about  100  students.  Harrell  Institute,  at  Muskogee,  managed  by  the  Methodist 
Chnrob  South,  has  aboat  140  students,  and  has  in  progress  of  erection  a  fine  academy 
bnilding.  Indian  Unireisity,  atTalileqush,  managed  by  the  Baptist  Howe  Missionary 
Scoiety,  is  a  fioniishin^  schooL  It  will  be  removal  to  Muskogee  aa  soon  as  buildings, 
now  in  course  of  erection  are  completed.  The  schools  managra  by  religions  sc~'~'" 
either  as  pay  schools  or  under  contract  with  the  nations,  are  generally  the  m 


I  respectfully  recommend  that  proper  steps  be  taken  to  secnre  passage  of  laws  pro- 
viding for  imprisonmeutof  intruders  whoretnm  after  being  removed ;  tor  punisbmeiit 
for  stealing  coal  and  timber  from  the  reservations;  for  establishing  a  United  Statoa 
court  within  the  Territory,  as  the  treaty  provides;  for  inoreaslug  the  pay  of  th« 
police,  and  for  payment  of  the  ptincipal  to  the  Indians  who  ruceive  per  capita  pay- 

I  have  the  honor  to  he,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JNO.  Q.  TUFTS, 
rnifed  StaUi  Indian  Agent. 
The  CoHMisstONBR  OF  Ikdiak  Affairs. 


Sac  and  Fox  Aokscy, 
Tama  County,  loiea,  AugiutSS,  18d4. 

Sir:  I  hare  the  honor  to  submit  my  sixth  annual  report  of  the  condition  and  prog- 
ress of  the  Indians  nnder  my  charge. 

*  The  Fox  or  Musqltakie  tribe  of  Indians,  according  to  the  census  just  made,  number 
in  all  36.'>  [lersons,  nndare  located  in  Tama  County,  lown,  where  they  own  1.340  acres 
of  land  held  in  trust  for  them  by  the  governor  of  the  Slate  of  Iowa.  Individual  In- 
dians also  own  H5  acres  in  their  own  right.  This  tract  of  land  is  about  one-thinl 
timl)er,  and  the  balance  good  grazing  and  farming  land,  though  subject  to  overflow 
in  time  of  high  water. 

It  is  also  fenced  with  wire  and  boards,  and  about  235  sores  are  under  cultivation  this 
year.  The  estimated  yield  of  the  crops  will  be,  of  com,  6,000  bushels;  potatoes,  1,000 
basbeU;  beans,  HOO  bushels;  turnips,  100  bashelsj  also  of  pumpkins,  squash,  melons, 
and  other  vegetables  about  100  wagon-loads.    This  will  furnish  the  tribe  all  the  food 
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,.     worked  Teiy  well  thb  Maaoo;  they  have  done  a  good 

lowing,  and  while  a  few  years  sinoe  it  was  a  rare  tbiQg  to  see  them  at  work, 


U  U  now  no  naasaal  sight  to  see  savBral  woikiDg  together  in  oae  field.  They  hare 
aJao  made  over  500  rods  of  wire  fenoe,  have  built  ooe  good  ftraoae  and  sereral  bark 
honaeH.  The  horaea  and  other  personal  property  are  Tolaed  at  about  120,000.  With 
Uw  aale  of  furs  and  horaea,  together  witn  their  anaaitlea,  they  are  well  clothed,  and 
•a  their  oropa  furnish  them  with  abandanoe  of  food  they  are  content  and  happy. 

The  oonduot  of  this  tribe  dBTina  the  put  year  has  been  exceedingly  good.  They 
ftre  a  quiet  and  law-abiding  people,  and  live  in  harmony  with  themselves  and  with 
their  white  neighbors,  and  tnero  lias  been  bnt  little  drinking  among  them  for  some  time 

Theae  Indians  have  made  oonaiderable  progress,  both  in  edaoatiou  and  civilization, 
during  the  past  year.  A  large  number  oan  underatand  and  speak  Eogliah,  and  nearly 
All  of  them  Doth  read  and  write  in  their  own  language,  while  there  la  a  much  better 
Cseling  manifeated  in  regard  to  aending  their  children  to  acbool  than  formerly.  The 
urency  induatrial  day  achool,  under  charge  of  Miss  Allie  B.  Busby,  bita  been  tCfadu- 
uly  growing  larger,  and  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  ita  anoceashave  been  overcome. 
The  women  and  girls  are  taught  to  cnt  oat  and  make  their  own  garments,  some  of 
whom  display  a  good  deal  of  prodcienoy  in  this  reapect,  while  many  of  the  children 
evince  a  ^rad  deal  of  interest  in  learning.  The  school  is  well  managed,  and  as  Miaa 
Busby  is  mnch  liked  by  the  Indians,  time  alone  is  needed  for  her  to  make  the  edncat- 
ing  of  the  children  of  this  tribe  a  grand  sucoeas. 

Sinoe  my  last  report  the  health  of  these  Indiana  haa  been  very  good.  I  have  to  re- 
port only  three  deaths  of  grown  peraona,  one  of  apoplexy,  one  of  old  age,  and  one  of 
eonaampUon.    Two  children  have  also  died  and  ten  have  been  born  during  the  year. 

For  honesty  and  truthfulness  our  Indians  stand  above  the  arerage  white  man  with 
the  merchants  with  whom  tbey  deal.  They  gi  ve  no  trouble  to  the  Stato,  and  none  what- 
ever to  the  General  Government,  while  I,  as  tlieir  aeent  and  friend,  cannot  retain 
ftom  praising  their  good  condact,  which  ia  so  deairable. 

I  respectfully  Inclose  herewith  the  atatiaCical  information  called  for. 
Very  respectfully, 

GEO.  L.  DAVENPORT, 

United  Stattt  Indian  Agtnl. 

The  COMMiaSIONBR  OF  INDIAM  AFFAIRS. 


Pottawatomie  anj>  Qbrat  Nkuaua  AosNcr, 

SepttMbtr  10, 1684. 

Bui  :  In  compliance  with  tiie  requiiementa  of  the  Department,  I  have  to  aubmit  thia 
MTsixth  annnal  report  aa  Indian  agent  at  Pottawatomie  and  Great  Nemaha  Agency. 

The  following  table  will  acqoalnt  yon  with  the  nomber  of  Indiana  at  thia  agency: 

Pottawatomies 439 

EiokapoM S43 

lowaa 134 

BaoandFoxof  Miaaonri 92 

Cliippewas  and  Christiaos 66 

Total 967 

It  ia  a  rather  tireaome  taak  to  repreaent  the  aSaira  at  thia  agency  ag^n,  haTlni* 
tendered  five  lengthy  annual  r«porta  prior  to  thia,  which  have,  Ibelieve,  represented 
tha.chBraoterB,  location,  attained  oivlliEation,  &o.,  of  the  Indiana  of  thia  agency,  and 
aa  there  cannot  be  a  very  great  change  or  advancement  in  one  year  at  an  agency 
which  haa  been  quietly  aettled  for  a  numl)er  of  yeara,  there  ia  therefore  bat  little  to 
leport. 

The  paat  year  haa  been  fairly  ^roaperouafbr  the  Indiana;  they  have  attained  an  ad- 
Taneea  stue  of  civilisation  and  indoatry  compared  with  their  previona  life.  They 
wro  indnstnons  and  energetic  and  give  evidence  of  a  tme  deeire  to  engage  la  some  em- 

Sloyment  that  is  sufficiently  remunerative  to  Md  in  their  support.  There  can  be  no 
Dubt  whatever  that  their  advancement  is  of  a  substantial  character,  and  a  portion 
of  them  will  become  a  self-sustain ing  people  in  time.  There  are  many  Indians  at  thia 
uency  now  who  are  more  than  self-sustaining,  and  a  number  that  ate  considered 

They  have  inoreased  their  herds  of  cattle  gradually  until  some  individuals  have 
quite  respectable  nnmbera,  and  are  aa  careful  of  them  oa  the  average  white  man. 
There  was  iasned  to  the  Pottawatomie  Indians,  to  the  supporters  of  their  school,  irom 
Um  PoHawatomie  eohool  herd  last  season  twenty-nine  head  of  cattle.  The  Indiana  wen 
very  maeb  pleased  with  the  cattle,  parllonloily  aa  they  were  donated  to  them  &om 
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tlieirsebool.  The  atfttisticaatteched  show  a  large  increMe  in  the  Dnmber  of  cftttle  over 
iMt  yeat'a  for  Pottawatomie  Indians,  This  featnre  ahoald  be  as  strongly  encoamged 
■spouible,  aa  they,  also  the  Kiokapoosand  towaaaad  FoxIndiaBs,  haven   ~   ~"    '~~ 


shipped  t)ie  past  year  six  car-loads,  receiving  tl 
expense  aod  trouble  in  raistne  them. 

The  Pottawat«mie  Indians  have  a  Bne  tract  of  land  of  77,357  acres;  they  have  more 
land  than  they  require  for  thoir  nse  from  the  fact  that  a,  portion  of  this  band  nnmber- 
ingabont  580  persons  reside  in  Wisconsin  and  Iowa.  These  Indians  therefore  leased 
toT.  J.  Anderson  Company  last  March  a  tract  for  grazing  purposes,  comprised  of  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  reserve,  coQtaioing  about  SO, 000  acres,  for  a  period  of  ten  years, 
to  receive  a  rental  of  (3,000  per  annnm,  to  be  paid  them  semi-auunally  as  per  capita. 

The  Kickapooe  and  Pottawatomiee  partionlarly  are  entirely  satisfied  with  their  pre- 
sent location,  and  declare  an  intention  to  establish  permanent  homes,  bnt  the  lowaa 
and  Bao  and  Fox  of  the  Missonri  Indians  have  agitated  for  two  years  and  over  the 
snbjeot  of  removal  to  the  Indian  Territory;  also  the  Chippewa  and  Christian  Indiana 
Lave  for  the  past  year  disonased  the  same  subject.  It  would,  I  think,  be  an  advantag* 
to  the  Chippewa  and  Christian  tribe  to  remove  to  the  Indian  Teiritory.  They  are 
very  qnarrelsome  and  dissipated.  Living  in  a  thickly  settled  conntry,  they  are  oon- 
■tantly  in  contact  with  a  class  of  people  that  is  to  their  disadvantage.  They  hold 
their  lands  b^  allotment,  and  many  complications  are  arisioK  ont  of  land  sales  made 
by  tbem,  which  in  many  cases  require  investigations,  and  there  is  generally  a  great 
amount  of  annoyances  connected  therewith. 

This  unsettledness  with  the  tribes  above  mentioned  in  regard  to  removal  has  te 
some  extent  Impeded  their  progress  in  agricdlture ;  bat  they  have  attended  to  their 
farming  with  surprising  interest.  The  lowas  have  broken  more  prairie,  and  the  Sao 
and  Fox  of  Mlseouri  have  done  more  feucing,  making  pastnres,  than  iu  any  one  season 
before.  The  Iowa  Indians,  with  the  exception  of  the  use  of  intoxicating  drink,  am 
nnusuuUy  tbrivinK.  energetic,  industrious  Indian^  all  living  in  houses,  niany  having 
SO  to  250  acres  under  ooftivalion,  no  patches  cultivated  by  that  tribe;  they  eeem  to 

dians  are  not  so  fat  ad>anac 
showing  less  energy. 

The  night  following  the  semi-annual  payment  mode  June  9T,  1SB4,  to  Sao  and  Fox 
of  Missouri  tribe,  their  head  chief,  Ko-SDO-way,  was  murdered  and  his  body  thrown 
into  the  Nemaha  River.    I  have  sncceeded  in  arresting  the  parties  who  were  impli- 
cated in  the  crime,  and  hope  to  punish  them  in  aocordance  with  the  law. 
RBuoions  DANCES. 

There  has  been  introduced  into  the  Pottawatomie  tribe  in  the  past  year  a  system 
of  worship  which  consists  principally  uf  dancing  aod  exulting,  though,  like  alt  semi- 
oivilieed  nations,  clouded  in  superstition.  Apart  from  the  supentiiion  and  oontnmp- 
tion  of  time  spent  in  those  dances  the  moral  tendency  la  very  good,  as  the  teaching  is 
in  accordance  with  the  Ten  Commandments.  They  object  to  sacrament  by  nse  of  in- 
toxicating drink,  and  denounce  gambling  and  horee-taolng.  This  religion  was  iatro- 
dncedby  the  Chippewas  of  Wisconsin. 


We  have  three  industrial  board inK-tohouls  in  operation.  Education  ihnnld  be 
compulsory.  Msny  Indians  are  too  indiU'erent  te  the  interests  of  their  children  to 
send  them  to  school.  Indnstrtes  should  be  made  the  strong  features  of  these  schools. 
The  Pottawatomie  and  Great  Nemaha  school  closed  June  30,  for  two  months'  vacation, 
opening  the  Ist  of  September.  The  progress  made  the  past  year  has  been  very  satis- 
factory, but  the  attendance  baa  not  comprised  all  the  pupils  that  should  attend  subool. 
The  Iowa  and  Kao  and  Fox  of  Missouri  school  was  supported  by  all  or  nearly  all  iho 
pupils  of  Bohool  age,  but  the  Pottawatomie  school  bad  innttendanceabout  ine-half  of 
the  pupils  of  the  Pottawatomie  tribe  of  ecbool  age.  The  principal  reason  was  that  the 
boarding-bo  nse  at  the  school  will  not  aocomnxKlate  over  35  pnpils,  while  the  school 
ahoald  have  an  attendance  of  about  70  pupils,  though  if  the  accommodations  had  been 
SuQIaient  the  attendance  could  not  have  been  brangbt  to  the  number  that  onght  to 
be  at  school  except  by  compulsion  with  about  one-UiTrd.  The  Kickapoo  Indiana  have 
about  50  pupils  of  school  age,  which  is  more  than  double  the  attendance.  The  board- 
ing boose  at  that  school  wilt  accommodate  about  30  pupils,  which  is  more  than  the  at- 
tendance was  the  past  year.  Except  In  regard  to  number,  the  schools  have  been  % 
success;  the  pupils  have  been  tan^bt  snccessftally  all  the  branches  necessary  to  make 
tliem  Intelligent  and  prosperous  citizens. 
Very  leepctfnlly, 

"    ",  LINN, 


The  CoMHiesioKKE  of  Indiah  Atpairs. 


IniUat  Agatt. 


INDIAN  A.FFAIBS. 


BiK:  I  have  tlie  honor  herewith  to  sabmit  ray  KQ&nal  report. 

Daring  the  year  I  have  repaired  seven  ftchool-houses  and  eatablisbed  three  oew 
Mhools,  vis:  at  MaDiHing  and  IroqnoU  Point,  on  Lake  Superior,  and  at  HannahviUe, 
in  Menominee  County.  There  shonld  bo  two  or  three  othera  bat  for  want  of  Qovem- 
ment  buildings,  and  1  have  not  deemed  it  beat  to  ash  for  them.  There  are  now  eleven 
BohooLi  in  the  agency,  and  the  percentage  of  attendance  shows  a  good  increase  upon 
that  of  188:i.  < 

6  weather  of  i  .   ,   .^  ,-,  -- 

have  been  cultivated,  yet  the  net  resnlte  in  crops  are  not  so  large  as  in  the  preceding 
year. 

I  have  by  every  means  indnced  the  Indians  to  go  upon  lands,  and  many  have  done 
M,  bat  more  shoald.  The  Indian  is  a  good  fanner  in  a  small  way  only,  bnt  the  set- 
tlement of  white  farmers  aronnd  him  has  been  a  help  by  way  of  example.  Fishing 
has  been  very  poor,  and  those  who  have  followed  that  work  have  obtained  a  preoa- 
TiODs  support.  Snob  I  have  strongly  urged  to  go  nponland,  bnt  their  love  of  watcv 
ia  enoh  that  they  will  not  give  np  their  nahing. 

In  all  the  schools  I  have  religions  t«aDhe»  who  make  the  moral  advancement  of 
the  children  a  special  work  by  my  directions.  This  instmotion  is  general  and  not 
sectarian,  and  in  most  of  the  eettlements  the  work  of  the  teachers  constitutes  all  the 
religions  care  these  people  have.  They  are  isolated  and  too  poor  to  pay  anything 
either  for  schools  or  preaohing. 

No  epidemic  has  been  among  them,  and  the  bane  of  the  Indians,  dmnkennesa,  has 
largely  decreased,  especially  atnonif  the  Lake  Saperior  Indians. 

I  have  during  the  year  steadily  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  Indians  the  fact 
that  the  land,  muney,  tools,  &c.,  supplied  them  by  the  Government  are  not  gratuities, 
bat  givrn  in  aocordance  with  treaties  which  will  soon  be  fulfilled,  when  they  mnst 
depend  apon  themselves.  Its  etfect  has  been  to  stimatate  many,  especially  the  yonng, 
to  get  laud  and  prevent  tliose  iiwning  land  Irom  parting  with  it  for  a  trifle,  aa  has 
been  the  case  in  rormer  years.  I  connted  it  very  important  that  they  should  well  un- 
deiBtaad  this  and  shall  oontinne  to  urge  it. 

I  have  allotted  several  thonsand  acres  of  land  daring  the  year,  and  there  are  thona- 
ands  of  accvs  .vet  t<>  be  ^iv«a  when  parties  shall  have  arrived  at  the  proper  age. 

The  olijeots  kept  in  view  this  year  were  to  enoonrage  individual  industry,  especially 
by  taking  land,  make  tbe  schools  more  effloient,  the  attrndance  larger,  and  geneiallv 
to  traob  these  Indians  to  care  for  themaelvee  and  get  houses  and  homes  for  their  ohil- 
dien.    I  have  succeeded  partially,  aiid  hope  fur  belter  results  in  the  same  direction. 
Very  respectfally, 

EDWABD  P.  ALLEN, 

InditH  Agtmt, 

The  CouM leeiOKBR  of  Imdiak  Apfurs. 


White  Earth,  Mikx.,  5ept«>ni«r,  1, 1884. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  insimctiona  contained  in  ofllce  circular  of  Jaly  I,  1884, 
I  have  tbe  honor  to  aubmit  tliis  my  third  auniial  report  of  affairs  at  this  agency. 

Tbe  White  Eartb  Bexervatioa  in  30  miles  square;  tbe  west  one  third  ia  prairie  in- 
tetM|-ented  with  DiiMierouH  lakes  hd<I  groves  of  oak  and  poplar.  Tbe  remainder  is  a 
dense  wildRrnt-ae  of  almos'  every  vanety  of  bard  wood  and  pine.-  Probably  no  more 
beauTifol  country  can  lie  found  in  the  northwest. 

There  are  located  in  this  n«erve  ubimt  l,tK)0  Chippewa  Indians,  divided  Into  the 
Miseiseippl.Oi  tor  Tail,  and  Pemliiiia  bauds.  These  Indiana  have  made  rapid  advance- 
ment In  oivllizaCiiin,  and  Che  time  in  not  far  distant  whxn  they  will  be  aelf-sup porting. 
Aa  game  and  tish  are  liecoming  HOMrue  and  the  support  of  the  OovemmeDt  dimiaiahlag 
every  year,  thry  are  fa»t  rHaliziug  the  uenesslty  of  cnltivattng  their  landsandtelying 
upon  themselvBS.  The  iniiuatriouH  white  men  whose  farms  a4|oin  the  reservaUon, 
and  with  whom  they  come  in  contact  frequently,  have  also  inspired  them  wi^  a  da^n 
to  beoiime  ^ood  fariiicrH 

While  it  IS  evidrnr  tliat  all  the  Indians  are  making  steady  advancement  towards 
oivili2»ti«n,  it  is  to  thx  yimuK  we  imiHt  look  fbr  permanent  improvement,  and  through 
tbe  sobools  the  griukt<-iit  beii>-llt. can  l>»  accompllslked.  Thenewsohool-bnildingiBnow 
ready  for  ocoupani;ir  and  will  oocoiii  uiodate  126  pupils.  While  the  bnilding  Itself  is 
almnet  complete  in  it:i  arrangement»,  it  needs  yet  the  verandas,  which  can  be  naed 
tai  Ure-eacapes,  a<id  cisterns.  But  thelaokof  ontelde  bnildinga  wlllbemaobfislttho 
OBiing  winter. 
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Ho<T  ahftU  we  nw  to  th«  beat  adv&ntAge  onr  o\A  sohool-baildinur  It  is  large  and 
ooumodious,  aodl  would  recommendSta  aae  for  the  teaobinc  of  dwereotbratiobeaof 
industry,  a«  carpenters,  shoe  makeis,  &o.,  if  fnods  oonid  be  secured  for  that  pnr- 
poM.  Oar  large  boys  could  be  taoght  tnoae  tilings  here  in  connection  wlib  this 
•ohool  as  welt  or  better  in  my  opinion  than  in  soboole  fartber  removed. 

UI8SI0NART  WOKK. 

The  miMioDsrr  work  here  in  both  churches  is  now,  as  It  has  been  for  years,  a  ntstter 
of  great  eDooaroKenieat.  The  faithfal  laborers  in  this  field  evince  an  untiring  seal 
in  the  welfare  of  these  people.  The  Bev.  Ur.  QllfiUan.  whose  life  is  devoted  to  them, 
has  not  6a[y  ministered  to  their  spiritual  wants,  bat  gave  with  an  open  hand  at  the 
"seed  sowing,"  and  Ood  grant  that  he  may  reap  the  harvest. 

SANITABT  COKDmON, 

I  regard  this  as  a  very  healthy  country,  having  plenty  of  very  pure  air  and  free 
from  malaria.  The  sanitary  condition  of  the  ladiani  improves  slowly  year  by  year 
aa  they  become  accustomed  to  the  ways  of  civilized  life,  and  have  more  and  better 
fbod  and  use  more  car<t  in  their  protection  from  exposure. 

THE   COURT  OF   IMDIACT   OFFENBBB. 

While  I  have  selected  three  good  men  aa  Judges  of  the  eonrt  of  Indian  offenses  for 
this  reservation,  I  have  not  b^n  able  to  find  suitable  persons  both  at  Bed  Lake  and 
Leech  Lake  to  be  competent  Judges  and  such  as  are  necessary  for  that  position.  The 
ooart  hem  has  relieved  me  of  many  tryitijf  cases,  and  now  it  wonld  seem  as  if  it  wonld 
be  imuosaible  to  do  without  them.  Their  Judgment  in  most  cases  has  been  excellent 
and  their  decisions  gnbniitled  to  without  any  complaint  in  most  oases.  There  are  a 
few  lawless  persons  here  that  have  tieen  able  to  do  as  they  wished  for  many  years, 
and  the  restraint  that  this  court  has  been  around  them  has  cansod  some  little  dis- 
aatisfactioQ.     But  it  is  only  a  quustion  of  time  and  it  will  become  a  parmauent   fix- 


ture and  recognized  as  the  only  way  to  settle  tbe  little  differences  among  them, 
these  Judges  conld  be  paid  a  reasonable  salary  for  their  lime  and  serWcea,  tner 
not  be  any  doabt  of  the  oontinaed  good  results  from  this  ooart. 


Bkd  Lake. 

drftiiatfon  and  edueation. 

That  there  Is  prOKrese  in  this  direction  is  manifeat,  though  not  uniformly  so.  The 
exceptions  are  the  band  on  the  north  shore  of  the  eastern  half  of  the  Booth  Lake  and 
the  hand  located  at  the  confluence  of  Bed  Lake  Biver  and  Thief  River,  which  bands 
are  far  behind  the  rest  of  tbe  tribe.  The  position  of  the  former  being  a  somewhat 
isolated  and  not  easily  aooessible  one,  and  the  latter  being  at  a  distance  of  65  miles 
from  the  overseer's  headijnarters,  they  have  cultivated  a  spirit  of  seolnaiveness,  and 
have  neither  had  nor  destied  the  advantages  of  either  school  or  church.  The  diffar- 
ence  between  them  and  the  other  five  bands  of  the  tribe  is  marked  and  is  an  em- 
phatic argument  in  favor  of  edncational  aud  religions  opportunities.  It  is  strongly 
suegested,  therefore,  that  if  the  present  system  of  Government  fostering  is  to  be  main- 
tained for  a  series  of  years,  schools  shonld  be  establiabed  and  attendance  made  com- 
pulsory in  these  two  bands.  A.  system  of  compnlsion  must  be  brought  to  bear  npou 
both  parents  and  children — nponthe  former  to  compel  their  consent,  and  upon  the  lat- 
ter to  compel  their  attendance.  This  wonld  hold  good  with  all  theaohooU  if  they  are 
to  be  made  a  positive  success. 

Agrifttare. 

There  is  improvement  herealso,  slow  bat  perceptible.  The  peculiar  social  standard 
of  the  race,  which  assigns  to  the  woman  all  the  drndsery  except  only  the  care  and 
nse  of  horses  and  cattle,  is  a  drawback  jast  here,  in  that  the  woman  can  only  plant 
and  onltivate  what  the  man  is  disposed  to  plow  for  her,  and  her  poor  tired-born  lord 
of  creation  is  usually  disposed  to  plow  bnt  very  little  and  to  break  loss.  Had  tbe 
women  tbe  handling  of  the  cattle  and  plows,  I  apprehend  there  would  be  a  greater 
growth  of  crops  and  a  larger  supply  of  food  raised.  I  would  not  be  understood  to 
believe  in,  much  less  to  recommend,  any  change  that  ehonld  tend  to  increase  the  bur- 
dens of  the  women,  bnt  I  allude  to  the  fact  as  an  explanation  in  port  of  the  little 
progress  made  in  this  direction. 

The  introduction  of  wheat  this  season  may  initiate  tbe  solving  of  tbe  problem  of 
Hlf-anpport.    If  tbe  crop  shall  happen  to  be  a  good  one,  and  the  coarse  nonr  whieh 
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anlf  cftu  be.groDDd  iathe  mill  here,  atull  prove  palatable,  there  nill  be  a  disposition 
Oi«ated  to  lepeal  on  a  larger  wale  the  planting  of  that  grain  in  futnrb.  Bnt  so  far 
as  can  be  at  preaaDl  lenrDed,  the  yield  will  be  small,  oirlng  to  the  fact  that  the  now-. 
Ids  was  aocomplished  dariagan  nansaall;  dry  spell. 

The  prospect  foi  oorn  is  good,  provided  Ibe  frosts  hold  off  long  enough  for  It  to 
ripen.  Of  potaCxes  there  bids  fair  to  be  n  large  yield,  and  of  other  vegetables  there 
will  be  a  goodly  supply  for  the  aruount  of  seed  sown. 

Logging. 

A.  new  Indaatry  to  the  Indian — that  of  getting  out  logs  from  fallen  timber — whiob 
resnlted  in  the  cntting  of  9,313  logs,  at  a  scaling  of  1,3^8,470  feet,  the  gross  proceeds 
for  which  were  it!,6til.75,  an  average  of  about  tUi  per  1,000  feet.  The  result  was  not 
what  bad  been  predicted  and  hoped,  Un familiarity  with  the  work,  inexperience  in 
oamp  economies,  and  the  loir  price  obtained  for  the  logs  combined  to  make  the  enter- 
prise an  unprofitable  une.  Believing  that  the  former  two  obstacles  will  not  exist  ia 
a  future  venture,  and  that  the  Ooverumeut  will  interpose  to  iusure  them  fair  prices 
for  the  logs  hereafter,  the  Indians  of  Red  Lake  are  very  generally  disposed  to  try  their 
luck  agraiii  in  tho  same  direction.  It  is  modestly  submitted  that  either  or  both  of  the 
two  following  plans  would  better  satisfy  the  Indians  than  would  the  adoption  of  th« 
course  pursued  last  year,  namely  : 

First.  Let  it  be  omcially  aunonuced  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible  that  the  Indians 
are  authorized  to  cut  logs  and  that  the  agent  or  his  representative  is  ready  to  make 
contracts  with  lumber  manufacturers  for  the  cutting  of  speeilied  amounts,  said  con- 
tracts  contemplating  the  advance  to  theludisus  of  $3  or  more  per  1,000  feet  to  enable 
them  to  obtain  camp  supplies,  aud  a  settlement  to  be  made  at  the  end  of  the  seaaoit 
*   in  accordance  with  acaliug  rendered  by  a  Qoverument  scalir  ;  or, 

8ecoud.  Let  the  Qoverument  furnish,  or  guarantee  for,  needed  camp  supplies,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  ontting  season,  while  the  water  is  high,  permit  the  Indian^  to  drive 
their  own  logs  and  sell  them  through  the  agent  or  his  representative,  in  boom,  at 
snch  points  on  the  Red  Lake  River  as  shall  insure  the  best  prices.  In  either  case,  let 
the  Qovemment  appoint  a  competent  logger  as  superintendent  of  all  the  oampa,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  go  from  camp  to  oamp  t«  direct  the  work,  and  whose  incentive  to 
faithful  performance  of  his  part  shall  be  a  stipulated  percentage  per  1,000  feet  of  all 
the  logs  cut  and  sold. 

Intemperanfe. 

Att«ntioD  is  called  to  the  fact  that  while  this  evil  is  unknown  among  rix  of  the  seven 
bands  on  the  Red  Lake  Reservation,  that  at  Thief  River  is  becoming  notorionsly  ad- 
dicted to  it.  Dcunkenness  is  of  common  ocourrence,  and  gives  evidence  of  the  eva- 
■ioQ  of  the  law  OD  the  part  of  lirinor  sellers. 


This  is  not  well  naderetood  by  the  Indians.  Nevertheless,  they  are  very  generally 
in  favor  of  it,  under  the  impression  that  somehow  It  is  to  create  a  fund  for  their 
beoeflt  and  give  them  support  without  labor. 

LRBCH   LAKK. 

These  Indians,  better  known  as  the  Pi!la);i>r  tribe,  number  nbnnt  1,200  souls,  and  are 
located  in  small  vilinges  at  sevural  points  arouuil  the  lake,  and  garden  on  a  small 
scale,  liviuK  raostly  liy  huutins,  tlHhiii^,  berry  pickiug,  &c.  Tliey  g.ither  wild 
rice  and  make  larce  qnantitios  of  su^ar  each  in  their  Heoson.  Rice  and  lish  are  the 
staples  on  which  thfy  live  from  cue  season  to  the  other.  They  are  industrious  in  all 
tbeir  pursuits  and  their  small  gardens  of  potatoes  and  com  are  growing  finely. 

If  Leech  Lake  Raservation  is  to  be  the  permanent  borne  of  these  Indians,  lots  of  40 
acres  cf  land  should  be  surveyed  and  soiue  provision  should  be  made  whereby  each 
fiimUy  could  cnltivate  it  and  know  where  they  must  live  to  be  on  their  own  land. 
This  should  be  the  same  with  the  Indians  at  Cosa  Lake  and  Winniblgoshish  Lako, 


These  Indians  minibet  44^  souls  and  are  located  on  the  above-named  lak.^,  abont 
K  miles  conal  distance  each  from  Leech  Lake  Aeency.  The  remnant  of  Shokak  ke- 
•hig  and  Mn  so  moe  bands  that  survived  the  siuali-pnx  eoidemic  of  the  winter  of  1862 
aod'KI,  nnmbering  68  souls,  liveat  theoutlet.nf  theMisaixsippi  Kiver.  These  Indians, 
though  Dot  suffering  from  want,  are  in  amoredeplorableconditioutbanany  onder  my 
snpervislon.  They  have  no  ganlens  and  tbeir  only  hope  is  a  favorable  rioe-gathering 
■oaaoD  and  a  good  catch  of  Hsb.  They  live  in  bark  lodges  in  the  vicinity  of  the  dam, 
now  almost  completed,  built  b;  the  Oovemment  for  reservoir  purpoaea. 
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At  Barcn's  Poiot  ou  this  lake  there  are  11  families,  all  haTJDg  fln«  gardeng.  TbeM 
few  familiea  feel  no  auiiety,  as  they  will  have  plenty  the  coinitift  winter.  These  In- 
dians all  speak  in  favor  of  movioK  to  White  Earth  Beservation,  if  the  Government 
would  make  some  proviiiion  for  thera,  as  they  say  they  will  have  no  home  when  the 
reservoir  is  foil.  * 

MtLLE  LAC. 

The  Mille  Lao  Indians,  numbering  950  souls  and  included  within  the  supervision  of 
this  agency,  bib  living  on  their  old  reservation  ceded  lo  the  Govern lueut  in  1863.  The 
right  granted  them  to  occupy  the  land  nnninjested  during  gowl  behavior  has  been,  in 
my  opinion,  the  source  of  all  the  evil  that  has  nrisen  in  that  ever-dissatisfied  and  much 
to  be  pitied  eommunity  of  ludians.  Living  130  mile*  from  the  ageocy,  where  no  funds 
can  be  lawfully  expended  for  them,  and  being  estranged  ftutn  the  beneficial  influence 
of  niisaionaries  ana  teachers,  without  the  aid  extended  to  other  Indians  living  at  m- 
tabliahed  ageocies  and  under  the  immediate  care  of  the  agent,  is  it  surprisinE  that 
the  condition  of  raoh  Indians  Hbould  be  taken  advantage  of  by  designing  and  pro- 
tended frieodB  (T)  who  misiepreseut  to  the  State  executive  and  toiougn  him  to  the  au- 
thorities of  the  Indian  Department  the  condition  of  such  Indians  t 


The  Indiana  commonly  called  the  Sandy  Lakebanda  number  about  580  souls.  Ther 
an  atill  ltvina>  on  the  same  reaervation  whlob  they  ceded  to  the  Oovernment  in  IB63. 
Tlu^  roam  all  over  the  ooantry  Ih)m  Aitkins  on  the  Northern  Faciflo  Railroad  to 
White  Oak  Point,  which  plaoe  they  were  removed  to  in  ld6.1  and  to  which  place  they 
have  a  great  antipathy. 


1868  to  White  Earth  BeMrvatlon. 

I  would  reoDuunend  the  removal  of  the  Mille  Lao,  Sandy  Lake,  and  Onll  Lake  banda 
to  White  Earth  Beserre,  and,  ■with  the  aid  of  the  Oovemment,  settle  them  perma- 
nently where  they  conid  receive  benefit  tnm  the  Oovemment  through  the  appropria- 
tions made  by  Congress  ftom  time  to  time  in  aid  of  their  advancement  towards  olrll- 
iiation.  Their  condition  at  tlie  preaent  time  ia  a  deplorable  one.  Still  adhering  to 
their  nomadio  pn^Mnsillea,  whllo  tha  ooontrv  is  filling  very  rapidly  by  the  hardy 
pioneers  of  clvdliatlon,  the  time  la  not  for  distant  when  the  Inevitable  conolnaion 
nnat  be  atrlved  at,  namely,  will  the  Government  allow  the  Indiana  to  roam  at  will  over 
the  whole  oonntiy,  oommittlnfj  depredationa  against  the  property  of  the  white  aettlera, 
witbont  taking  iounediate  action  to  remove  them  on  their  own  reservations,  or  will 
th^  compel  the  aettlera  to  take  the  matter  in  thett  own  hands  for  their  protection  t 

Under  the  oironmatancos,  I  woald  state  that  owing  to  the  scattered  condition  of  tha 
several  bands  of  Chippewa  Indians  belouEing  to  this  agency,  coveriOE  an  area  nf  300 
milea  in  length  by  about  150  miles  in  width,  and  the  modes  of  travel  being  difflonlt 
and  precarious,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  agent  to  exercise  the  lawful  and  pater- 
nal care  which  the  condition  of  these  Indians  require,  or  to  rectif}^  any  clerical  error 
which  may  transpire  dm  ing  the  payment  of  anDuitles  without  wMtIng  until  another 
year  passt^s  and  another  payment  takes  place,  to  meet  the  parties  whose  presence  is 
necessary  to  correol  errora  which  may  have  been  made  and  exceptions  requiring  im- 
mediate ei^natioD.  These  are  additional  arguments  In  fkvor  of  the  removal  of  these 
Indians  to  White  Earth  Rasecvatloo. 
Bespectfully,  yours, 

C.  P.  LUSE, 
Ujiiled  SlaUs  Indian  Agent. 

The  CoHUissiOHEB  OP  Indian  AvyAtKe. 


BL.ACKFEKT  AOENCr,  MONTANA, 

Aiigv$t  14,  ieS4. 
Sir:  In  response  to  official  circnlar  I  herewith  submit  my  first  annual  report  of  af- 
fairs at  this  agency.     As  I  assnraed  charge  April  1,  1484,  this  report,  as  far  as  made 
&om  my  own  knowledge,  can  cover  hut  a  few  months. 

CONDITION  or  INDIANS. 
When  I  entered  upon  the  duties  of  asont  I  found  the  Indians  in  a  deplorable  oondi- 
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did  not  seem  poBslble  for  tbem  to  live  long,  bnd  mau;  of  tbem  have  aince  paaaed  b 
To  feed  these  Indians,  about  2,300  in  nnmber,  from  April  1  to  June  30,  I  had  19,080 
pounds  bacon,  44,700  pounds  beef,  and  62,565  poaada  flour,  being  only  11  ounces  bacon, 
3i  ouDoes  beef,  and  Ibbb  than  5  ouuces  flour  per  cia;  for  each  Tadlriduat.  I  had  no 
beans,  rioe,  hominy,  salt,  nor  anj  other  aTtioIoe  of  food,  except  sagar,  tea,  and  coffee 
(of  which  I  hod  outj  enough  far  the  sick  and  iaBrm)  to  give  thera,  the  supply  of  Buch 
BTticlea  havinff  been  exhausted  before  this  time,  dot  have  I  yet  received  anv.  In  the 
fore  part  of  May  1  vm  reduced  to  such  a  strait  that  I  naa  oompelled  to  issue  over 
S,000  pounds  of  l>acon  which  bad  been  condemned  by  a  board  of  survey  the  past 
winter,  but  which  I  found  not  to  be  in  ae  bad  condition  as  had  been  sapposcd.  In 
the  latter  p&n  of  June  aud  fore  part  of  Jnly,  so  great  wb&  their  distitatiou  that  the 
Indiana  stripped  the  barit  from  the  saplings  that  grow  along  the  creeks  and  ate  the 
inner  portion  to  appease  their  gnawius  huuger.  The  buffalo,  on  which  these  people 
formerly  subfliBteii,  Is  now  extinct,  ana  they  will  be  compelled  to  rely  upon  the  food 
furnished  them  by  the  Oovemment,  until  they  can  be  taught  to  support  thetuaelres  by 
civilised  pursuits. 

AQBICULTURAL. 

Aa  early  in  the  spring  aa  the  condition  of  the  ground  permittAd,anohof  theemployda 
-■  could  be  sparea  troni  other  duties  were  set  to  work  putting  in  the  craps  o-  "-* 
r :.  ^, ..._    ^^...  .   ..  ™.,     .    ,.  re  furnished  with  p 

„  .  ,  ,  ""d,  con- 

lutly,  the  potato  pfttohea  ai«  few  and  email.  Also  oata,  carrot,  rutabaga,  par- 
•nlp,  turnip,  atad  other  seeds  were  faroiahed  and  loBtmellona  given  aa  to  their  naa . 
Abontths  time  the  growing  vegetablea  needed  weeding,  hoeing,  &o.,  the  Indiam  from 
the  north  oommenced  making  niAa  upon  the  Piegaoa,  stealing  their  horaes.  and  the 
Ifttter  tribe  left  their  viUagee  and  settled  down  la  tenta  near  tM  stockade,  where  they 
remained  until  within  the  past  two  weeks.  Tbos  their  oropa  were  nesleeted  and  bnt 
little  will  be  realized  by  tnem  for  the  seed  and  labor  expended  In  planting.  I  find 
theaa  people  willing  to  work,  bnt  tbey  muat  be  ahowD  how  and  furouhed  witb  Imple- 
menta.  Tbey  have  little  patience  Id  waiting  for  growing  eropa,  and  will  have  antll 
tfaey  are  better  fed.  Thoy  commence  eating  potatoes,  tnmipa,  Ao.,  aa  soon  aa  they 
are  large  enongbto  beifound,  and  thua  destroy  the  crop  without  getting  mnch  benefit 
from  it.  This,  nowever,  is  oot  to  be  wondered  at  when  their  deatitnte  condition  la  taken 
into  consideration.  The  crops  on  the  agency  farm  of  forty-mz  acres  look  remarkably 
well  at  present,  and,  shonld  nothing  interfere  between  now  and  the  gathering,  will 
yield  bonntifollv.  The  season  bas  been  an  nnnanally  wet  one,  ao  irrigation  has  iMon 
teaorted  to  bnt  little.    The  hay  crop  is  light,  but  of  good  quality. 


but  rapid  improvement  Is  being  made  and  It  will  not  be  long  until  the 


II  Is  not  with  mooh  pride  that  I  can  apeak  of  this  force  aa  It  haa  been  in  the  past, 

'"■  '  not  be  long  until  the  police  foioe 

t  any  other.     It  waa  the  habit  of 

-jj-  -"  •'"^y  wrapped  in  their  blankets  and  wearing  panta,  or 

with  leggings  instead  ofpants,  or  dreaaed.  in  any  peculiar  atyle  they  saw  fit  to  adopt. 
This  cusb)m  has  been  broken  up  and  tbey  now  appear  in  uniform. 

Early  in  the  second  quartet  of  this  year  (1884)  I  informed  the  policemen  that  their 
terms  of  service  would  expire  on  the  30th  of  J  uue,  and  that  after  that  time  I  would 

auire  all  policemen  to  have  their  hair  cut;  that  I  would  require  no  man  to  out  his 
r,  but  would  not  appnint  an^  on  the  police  force  who  did  not.  Of  course  they 
were  much  disaatislled  with  this  at  first,  but,  when  the  appointed  time  arrived, 
nearly  all  the  old  members  snbmitled  their  hair  to  theaheara(and  there  were  nnmer- 
«ns  applicants  lor  the  places  of  those  who  did  not),  thua  greatly  improving  the  ap 
pearance  of  the  force  aud  getting  rid  of  mnch  Hltb. 


Upon  taking  charge  of  thia  agency  I  found  no  court  organized  under  the  "  Bulea 
Ooveming  the  Court  of  Indian  Oflensea,"  and  I  have  deterred  the  organization  of 
•uoh  ooort  nntil  I  should  become  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  leading  membetB 
of  the  tribe  to  act  intelligently  in  the  premises.  In  all  oases  of  dispute  in  regard  to 
property,  &e.,  among  the  Indians,  I  have  had  the  mattera  referred  to  arbitrators,  and 
thetr  decisions  have  in  every  case  seemed  to  me  Just,  and,  as  a  mle,  have  aatlsfled 
the  dispntanta. 


^dbyGoogle 
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No  boirding-school  bis  b«eii  in  operation  the  put  year.  The  day  acliool  h&a  been 
fair,  and  tbe  chUdrea  seem  to  be  oouslder&bly  intereBted.  Uost  of  tbem  do  not  leun 
rapidly,  bat  theto  nre  a  Tew  bright  sxceptiona  to  that  rule.  Ax  snon  as  sappliea  (or 
the  cnrrent  year  ftrrive  and  a  Buperiatendent  and  matron  can  be  necnred,  a  boarding- 
eobool  will  be  opened. 

If  tbme  Indiana  are  to  be  oiviliEed  Knd  mode  of  any  nse  to  tberaselves  or  anybody 


tent  inetmctors,  for  they  are  utterly  ignorant  of  thia  branch  of  industry.  To  liara 
strength  to  farm  they  mimt  be  fed.  They  shonld  be  located  in  bandit,  a  good  farm 
fencm  for  each  band,  the  farm  subdivided  into  sectiouB  for  familieB.  and  an  oaaistaDl 
former  provided  for  each  farm,  who  should  be  required  to  live  nith  tbe  band  and  hu- 
periutend  the  working  of  the  farm,  tbe  making  of  hay,  the  cntting  of  wood  in  sum- 
iDer  for  nse  in  winter,  and  all  other  such  work.  Strong  teams  should  be  provided  ta 
break  up  the  ground,  for  the  Indian  ponies  are  nnable  to  do  it.  For  a  few  yeara  a 
sufficient  Bnpply  of  food  should  be  furnished,  that  they  would  not  be  forced  by  buuger 
to  interfere  with  the  growing  crops,  or  the  cattle  herd  provided  for  (hem.  If  any 
families  rpfused  to  work,  not  feeling  tbe  necessity  for  it  on  account  of  gtstling  from 
the  Government  enough  for  preseut  needs,  they  should  be  denied  supplies  untu  thej 
do  work.  If  such  a  course  were  odoptei]  with  this  tribe  I  feel  confident  that  thej 
wocld  become  self-BUBtaining  in  a  very  few  years. 
Very  respectfnllj,  yonr  obedient  servant, 

B.  A.  ALLEN, 

Indian  Agtnt. 
Tbe  CoMHteeiOKXD  of  Indian  Affaikb. 


Crow  Aobnct,  Montana, 

Augmt  31,  1684. 
Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  mj  third  atinnal  report  of  affairs  at  this  agruoy- 
I  am  very  glad  to  be  able  to  report  some  progreM  aince  my  last  report.  Tbe  first  tw» 
yeatsof  my  service  Iconsider  were  almost  thrown  away.  It  is  true  we  madoBome  effort*- 
to  get  tbe  Crows  to  farm  a  little  in  the  agency  field  at  tbe  old  agency,  bnt  no  effort 
was  made  to  get  them  to  take  up  homesteads  and  settle  down  as  they  ahonld.  for  the 
reason  that  it  was  usi-less  to  do  so  nntil  we  sbould  get  tbe  agency  removed  to  that 

5iart  of  tbe  reuervatjoa  where  tbe  permanent  homes  of  the  Indians  were  to  be,  or  at 
east,  where  we  thought  tbe^  ought  to  be.  And  it  took  ns  two  years  to  get  the  mat- 
ter decided.  I  do  not  say  this  from  any  disposition  to  findfanlt,  or  complain,  because 
of  the  long  time  it  required  to  get  tbe  agency  moved,  or  to  get  it  settled  that  the 
agency  would  be  moved.  Nobody  was  to  be  blamed  in  that  matter.  The  Qovem- 
raeot  had  expended  a  considerable  sum  of  money  at  tbe  old  agency  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  was  opposed  to  abandoning  those  buildings  to  go  to  ruin  (as  they 
certainly  will  unless  the  property  gctH  into  tbe  bands  of  private  parties),  notilit  waa 
clearly  abown  that  tbe  proposed  new  location  was  so  much  superior  to  tbe  old  as  to 
iuBtify  the  erection  of  new  agency  buildings;  and  further,  that  (he  sole  object  in  try- 
ing to  get  the  agency  moved  was  to  get  the  Indians  located  in  that  part  of  their  res- 
ervation where  their  pennanent  homes  should  be  by  reason  of  its  being  so  much  more 
favorable  for  agricultural  pnnjnitB.  So  it  was  not  until  after  I  hail  been  in  the  serv- 
ice more  than  two  years  that  I  was  able  to  begin  to  place  the  Indians  upon  their  sep- 
arate homesteads.  The  latter  part  of  IsHt  year  and  the  first  pari,  of  the  present  were 
spent  iu  merely  devising  means  to  subsist  the  Crows,  and  in  taking  care  of  the  Gov- 
ern men  t  property. 

The  allowance  of  subsistence  supplies  for  this  agency,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1884,  was  very  much  reduced  below  what  it  had  been  the  previous  year.  The  quan- 
tity of  flour  was  red  nerd  almost  ono-faalf  and  the  beef  jnst  one-half.  At  the  same  time, 
the  game  in  the  snrrounding  country  had  disappeared  very  rapidly,  which  made  it  the 
more  necessary  that  tbe  allowance  of  supplies  should  be  inoreagod  rather  than  dimin- 
ished. The  problem  was  a  very  simple  one.  I  had  to  feed  a  certain  number  of  peo- 
Jile  for  a  period  of  filly-two  weeks  and  was  allowed  enougb  subsistence  supplies  to 
eed  them  but  sixteen  or  seventeen  weeks.  The  nnfortnnate  result  of  cutting  down 
onr  snbaistence  snppl  es  before  tbe  Government  had  performed  its  dnty  in  the  matter 
of  removing  the  Indians  to  that  portion  of  their  reservation  most  favorable  for  agri- 
cultnre,  so  that  tbey  might  settle  down  nnon  their  permanent  homes  and  do  sometbing 
for  themselves,  was  that  we  were  compelled  to  slaughter  a  large  part  of  the  stock  cat- 
tle sent  to  us  ftvm  the  States  tbe  latter  part  of  October,  1883. 
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In  the  mat t«r  of  anMsttngtlM  Indians  the  QoTerDmenthMiloDeftor  years  Just  the 
leTerse  of  what  should  have  been  done.  Daring  all  the  years  prevtons  to  1879  or 
1880  the  appropriations  for  snbsistence  bIodo  for  the  Crows  was  qaite  large,  three 
times  greater,  for  instance,  than  since  those  years.  Bat  dnring  all  those  years  pre- 
TJoaa  to  1^  the  Indians  did  notneedany  sabsiBteiicesappIIeescarcely.  Theprairlea 
afforded  an  abondance  of  the  kind  of  food  the  Indians  preferred  to  anything  the  white 
man  pomeesed,  as  well  as  pelts  more  than  snfficient  to  enable  them  to  pnrchaae  all 
the  clotbinK  they  wanted.  Consequently  it  is  plain  that  nearly  all  the  tbonsanda 
and  bnndreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  appropriated  during  a  space  of  ten  or  twelve 
jears  for  the  purchase  of  subsistence  snpplies  for  the  Crows  were  jnst  so  many  thou- 
sands thrown  away,  or  worse  than  thrown  away.  The  money  should  have  been  saved, 
or  rather  not  appropriated,  nntil  now,  when  the  game  is  extinct  and  the  Indians  need 
a  little  BssUtance  while  they  are  beginning  to  settle  down  npon  their  homesteads. 
Bat  when  a  bill  is  introduced  in  Congress  mahing  an  appropriation  for  the  sobsist- 
enae  of  these  Indians  it  ieqnite  natural  and  right  that  the  members  of  that  honorable 
body  should  inqnire  into  the  matter,  and  they  find  that  there  have  been  so  many  Ihon- 
•ands  appropriated,  and  conclude  and  say  it  is  time  these  appropriations  shonld  bere- 
dnoed  or  cease  entirely.  The  fact  is  the  Crows  nee^,  and  ought  to  have,  and  will 
have  to  have,  aboot  two-thirds  the  entablished  ration  for  this  year  and  folly  one-half 
the  ration  for  next  year. 

We  worried  over  the  problem  of  anbaistiug  the  Crows  (being  also  tronbled  some- 
vhat  by  doubts  as  to  whether  or  not  the  new  agency  would  he  built,  all  bids  having 
been  rejected  on  acconnt  of  bein^  too  high)  during  the  fimt  part  of  the  present  year,' 
hot  having  obtained  additional  supplies,  and  having  received  assurance  that  the  new 
agency  would  be  erected,  we  bef^no  moving  the  Iiidlana  to  the  valleys  of  the  Little 
and  Big  Horn  Rivers,  IWto  140  miles  east  from  the  old  agency,  the  first  week  in  April. 
As  wo  could  not  gnbsiat  the  entire  trihe  at  the  new  location  on  account  of  having  no 
wareliouse,  there  being  also  no  reason  for  moving  all  at  one  time,  oor  plan  was  to 
move  every  Indian  who  had  ever  tried  to  farm  or  who  had  ever  worked  for  the  ageuoy 
in  any  way  for  wages.  This  included  about  one- third  of  the  entire  Crow  people;  aiid 
the  other  two-thirds  were  left  at  the  old  agency.  In  charge  of  C.  H.  Barstow,  clerk 
and  acting  agent,  with  instructions  to  get  as  many  aa  posaible  to  farm  in  the  agency 
field,  each  having  a  separate  patch  of  ground  assigned  him.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to- 
report  that  Mr.  Baretow  bos  sncceeiled  in  cairyiog  out  this  part  of  am  plan  much 
better  than  I  expected  be  would.  He  Buccocded  in  getting  maro  than  a  hundred  In< 
dians  to  work  on  the  agenoy  farm.  Nearly  all  were  Indians  who  had  never  tried  to 
fhmi  before,  and  the  large  field  was  as  clean  and  nice  as  any  in  Mootana. 

We  arrived  at  the  new  location  on  the  Little  Horn  on  the  14th  of  April;  put  np  * 
temporary  warehouse  16  by  33  feetj  asnigned  the  Indiana  to  the  cabins  that  had  been 
built  the  previous  summer  by  Special  Aeent  Mitburn  (as  far  as  they  would  go  aronndj ; 
directed  other  Inmilies  where  to  settle  down  and  farm,  each  upon  its  separate  home- 
stead, promising  to  aid  them  in  building  cabins  as  soon  as  poseible ;  issued  out  farming 
implements  (to  tbosu  onlv  who  had  bonsee)  and  seeds,  as  I  ha<l  been  authorised  to  do, 
and  felt  that  I  had  Just  then,  after  two  years' service,  made  a  beginning.  Itbink  the 
beginning  is  agood  one;  that  the  foandation  is  well  laid.  I  see  every  day  that  this 
portion  of  the  reservation  is  so  much  snperior  to  that  in  the  vicinity  of  the  old  agenoy 
that  we  are  Jnstitied  in  the  reinnval  and  the  expense  of  bnilding  a  new  agency,  and 
I  rejoice  that  the  work  is  going  on  notwitlistanaing  the  cost.  We  are  now  engaged 
in  moving  the  remainder  of  the  tribe  and  all  the  Government  property  to  thislooation, 
Special  Agent  Milhiirn  having  gotten  the  new  bnildiiies  nearly  completed.  We  have 
■ucceedeuHo  well  in  apreadiug  the  Indians  oot  and  plncin};  them  upon  their  home- 
■teads  that  we  cannot  help  rejoicing,  and  wo  wonder  that  any  agent  should  ever 
attempt  to  do  anything  with  bis  Indians  in  any  other  way. 

Nearly  a  hundred  homesteads  have  been  taken  up  thiti  Hcason,  the  first  season  it  haa 
been  attempted,  only  sixty  being  cultivated,  however,  on  nccount  of  not  being  able  to 
get  the  sod  broken  nn  the  rest  until  after  the  planting  season  had  passed.  Fifty-two 
cabins  have  been  built  by  Special  Agent  Milbnrn  on  these  homesteads  lost  summer 
and  tbe  present  season,  and  we  shall  build  more  ourselves,  with  the  aid  of  the  Indians, 
this  fall.  The  sixty  farms  that  were  cultivated  were  supposed  to  have  five  acres  each, 
but  there  were  only  a  few  that  were  entirely  plantbd,  as  we  had  not  enough  aeed  of 
any  kind.  I  issned  for  seed  over  24,000  ponuds  potatoes,  7,SQQ  pounds  wheat,  some 
com,  and  an  assortment  of  garden  seeds,  mostly  root  crops,  to  each  farm.  Nearly  all 
the  gardens  are  good,  many  are  very  good,  and  some  are  as  goo<l  as  I  have  seen  on  sod 
gtonnd.  Many  of  the  Indians  were  late  planting.  The  wheat,  which  shonld  have 
been  the  earliest  crop  planteil,  was  the  latest,  on  account  of  tho  seed  not  reaching  ns, 
and  we  feared  it  wonid  not  make  a  crop  at  alt ;  but  it  is  very  good— much  of  it  is  oi- 
oellent.  The  com  has  matured,  pnninkins  and  melons  have  yielded  bonntifnlly,  but 
have  not  grown  as  large  ae  they  should  for  want  of  water,  and  this  too  notwithstand- 
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thfta  luual  aad  at  more  Beuonftble  times,  the  ground  booq  dries  off.  I  have  noticed 
tlut  after  eveiy  rsln  ft  brisk  vind  has  blown,  and  takeu  a  large  nart  of  the  moistate 
np  ag&iu  Into  the  atmosphere.  The  nsnal  season  here  is  wet  m  the  spring  and  natil 
tfieearlycammer;  allerthat  time  norain  at  all ;  and  if  it  had  been  so  this  season  the 

;'ield  for  oar  fanns  and  gardens  would  have  been  very  lichi.  We  must  have  irrigat- 
ug  ditches.  Without  them  our  farming  operations  must  l>e  a  partial  failure  near^ 
ever;  year  and  almost  an  entire  failure  one-half  of  the  fsars.  Oor  potatoes  this 
Mason  are  not  half  the  size,  and  of  oonrse  not  nearly  so  good  to  eat  as  they  would 
have  been  if  they  oonid  have  been  Qooded  twice  in  Uie  earlj  part  of  July.  I  have 
now  received  authority  &om  the  honorable  Commissionef  of  Indian  Affairs  to  employ 
I  An  engineer  to  locate  these  ditchee  and  make  estimates  of  cost  of  same,  wilh  a  view, 
I  presume,  of  letting  contracts  this  fall  yet,  in  order  that  the  work  may  go  on  as  early 
In  tlie  sprW  as  the  gronnd  will  permit.  It  will  cost  a  considerable  snm  of  mouey,  bat 
It  lathe  right  thing  to  do;  Just  what  any  man  would  do  \t  it  was  his  own  bneineM 
and  he  had  i  he  mesne  to  do  it  with.  The  Crows  have  the  means,  and  it  is  mnob  mon 
Important  that  their  moneys  be  expended  in  ways  that  will  benefit  them,  provided 
always  they  get  full  valtie  for  it,  than  it  is  to  hoard  their  moneys  and  pay  it  out  to 
them  in  small  annual  payment*,  which  do  Dhem  tittle  or  no  good,  but,  on  tU»contrsry, 
only  teaoh  them  to  be  dependent  on  the  Ooveniment  aod  to  live  In  Idleness.  The 
irrigating  ditchea  will  be  a  permanent  improvement  which  wilt  always  do  the  Ccowa 
.great  sood.  They  ouht  to  be  mode  before  the  dry  season  begins  next  SDmmar,  and 
pTobanly  will,  "nie  Adiana  will  be  very  glad  to  have  their  moneys  expended  in  this 
way. 

In  all  the  work  we  have  had  on  our  hands  this  season  we  have  felt  thegreatest  need 
tst  more  help,  but  could  not  have  It  because  of  the  law  whtuh  limits  the  amount  an 
Agent  may  pay  ont  in  any  one  year  for  labor  of  all  kinds.  We  at  the  front  feel  tbe  in- 
oonveDienoe,  and  I  may  say  the  wrong,  this  law  does  to  the  service.  We  have  an 
luimeDsa  amoaot  of  work  to  do  here.  In  addition  to  my  regular  force  of  employee  I 
alurold  have  had  SO  men  from  the  1st  of  April  until  the  the  last  of  October.  We  baTe 
%  great  deal  more  work  on  our  hands  thau  we  can  do ;  and  the  couseqaenoe  of  not 
having  a  snffldent  force  is  that  we  are  behind  with  onr  work  all  the  while,  and  ai« 
not  aUB  ia  do  the  work  we  do  as  it  should  be  done.  Sometimes  when  I  have  given 
the  employ^  a  certain  piece  of  work  to  do,  sometbingatill  more  important  will  coma 
np  and  they  have  to  leave  the  first  Job  unfinished.  The  Indiana  are  not  pushed  for- 
ward noarly  ao  rapidly  aa  thef  might  and  should  be.  They  oome  to  us  nearly  every 
day  for  awistfuicfl  and  inatmction  which  we  are  unable  to  give  them,  and  they  could  all 
Im  made  to  do  a  great  deal  more  in  a  summer  than  they  now  do  if  I  hod  enough  em- 
ployjs  00  that  I  conld  have  a  man  stop  at  each  Indian  farm  half  an  hour  nearly  every 
3jLy  and  tell  the  Indian  what  and  bow  to  do,  and  make  them  do  it.  If  we  lay  ont 
work  for  an  Indian  for  a  week  in  advance,  and  go  back  eipeoting  to  find  it  done, 
we  are  in  most  inatanoes  disappointed;  but  if  we  tell  them  each  day  what  to  do,  it 
la  nearlv  always  done.  They  need  to  have  some  one  to  boss  tbem  all  the  while, 
«iid  if  they  could  have  on  overseer  for  every  30  or  35  lodges  during  the 


it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  and  nrodaoe  the  best  results  to  the  service.   There  are 
Indians  to  be  wiown  ho^    ■     ■—  ^        -■-       -■  ■      -    -      '  - 

itance  before  we  can  give  lu  to  them,  and  this  is  very  discouraging  to  the  In- 


to many  more  Indians  to  be  uiown  how  to  do  things  thau  there  are  employ^  to  show 


them  that  they  sometimaa  have  to  wait  a  week  or  two  weeks  after  they  come  t 


dians.  As  an  illustration,  the  Indiaas  have  about  56  patches  of  wheat,  each  om>  w 
two  acres,  neatly  all  ready  to  be  harvested  the  same  week,  and  I  have  had  but  one 
employ^  to  attend  to  this  work.  The  rest  of  my  employes  are  taking  care  of  our 
hera  of  cattle,  making  hay,  and  moving  the  Qovernment  property  down  from  the  old 
agency.  It  is  the  first  time  tbe  Crows  nave  ever  tried  to  cultivate  wheat,  and  they 
know  nothing  at  all  about  thrashing  and  harvesting  it'.  Much  of  it  will  be  lost,  I  fear. 
Jt  teaches  or  enconroges  the  Indians  to  be  shiftless,  I  think,  to  manage  their  work  ia 
this  way.  They  get  an  idea  that  the  agent  does  not  care  much  for  tbem.  It  will  not 
be  much  better  next  season,  for,  although  the  agent  will  have  all  his  employes  here 
withhim,  the  old  ageucy  being  abandoned  by  that  time,  yet  there  will  be  two  or  three 
times  as  many  Indlaas  to  be  instructed,  so  that  we  will  be  pushed  all  through  tbe 
season.  It  would  be  very  much  better  and  more  economical  to  have  a  largo  force  for 
two  or  three  years  (during  the  summers  only),  and  have  the  work  pushed  forward  and 
done  as  it  should  be,  than  to  have  it  dragon,  and  push  the  agent  and  all  his  employee, 
and  then  not  be  well  done,  as  must  be  the  case  wheo  there  ls  so  much  to  do  and  sach 
-a  limited  force  to  do  it.  I  shall  endeavor  to  have  at  least  10  men  in  addition  to  my 
regular  force  during  the  planting  season  next  summer. 

The  figures  on  the  tnbleof  statistics  arc  estimated  as  far  as  tbeyield  from  the  Indian 
farms  are  concerned,  and  they  are  uusatisfactory,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  difficult 
to  estimate  the  yield  from  an  Indian's  farm.  When  the  Indians  are  on  short  rations, 
«s  they  have  been  all  the  summer,  it  is  impowible  to  keep  them  from  eating  thuirgrow- 

g  crops  long  before  they  mature. 

When  I  look  back  over  the  post  six  months  I  find  one  eapeoial  reason  for  rejoicing, 


ing  cr 
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and  that  !■  the  ptomptaesa  with  which  the  honornlile  CommlBBioneT  has  graated  ma 
authority  to  do  the  several  things  and  make  the  parohaaes  I  hove  felt  were  Deeeaaary 
to  be  made.  In  ueatl;  every  instaDcs  there  has  been  do  delay,  and  this  fact  has  been 
»  very  great  help  to  aa  in  oar  work. 

Our  school  is  small,  bnt  everybody  who  has  viaited  it  miiat  admit  that  it  ia  a  good 
one.  It  is  aruall  priacipallv  beoaosa  we  have  had  no  bailding  that  ne  conld  use  aa  a 
doTmitory.  Tha  childten  have  been  too  much  crowded  io  the  guBiten  tbey  have  oo- 
«upied.  Diiriog  the  year  we  have  seat  eleven  stadenta  to  Carlisle,  making  niueteen 
in  alt,  of  which  five  have  been  returned  to  na. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  future  of  these  people.  They  seem  to  be  id  earnest  in  their 
desire  to  settle  down  upon  Iheir  permanent  homesteada.  Three  or  four  years  ago  they 
wonld  have  pulled  up  any  atakea  that  might  have  been  aet  to  mark  the  bonndarlea  of 
their  fartna  or  of  any  survey.  Now  they  come  to  us  and  ask  na  to  write  their  names 
on  stakes  for  tbem  to  put  down  where  tbey  want  their  horaen,  or  else  ank  us  to  go 
with  thorn  and  show  them  where  it  would  be  best  to  locate.  Three  or  four  years  ago 
if  an  Indian  had  been  killed  by  a  white  man  tbe  agent  wnald  have  had  to  do  a  great 
deal  of  talltingand  perhaps  make  the  Indians  some  preseuta  to  keep  them  from  retal- 


iating.   A  abort  time  ago  when  one  of  the  Crows  was  killed  by  the  sheriff  at  Miles 

rcted  to  have  had  some  ttoable  with  his  brother,  who  ia  a  very  irritable  - 
that  he  aeked  for  when  he  came  to  the  office  was  that  we  go  with  him 


and  help  him  locale  his  home  and  promise  to  aasist  him  to  baild  hia  house  ai 
possible, 

I  beUeve  that  we  onght  to  proceed  at  once  to  select  the  homestead  ibr  eaoh  head 
of  a  family,  and  that  it  should  be  patented  to  him  as  soon  as  selected,  even  though 
h«  may  not  take  possMsion  immediately.  Merely  proposing  this  matter,  and  talk- 
ine  atnat  It  with  tbe  ludiana,  and  getting  them  to  talk  about  it  among  tbemselvea 
will  push  them  forward  immensely,  I  am  sure.  If  theOovemment  will  have  a  settled 
policy  in  dealiiiK  with  these  Indiana  daring  the  next  three  or  foar  years,  and  expend 
their  moneys  in  nelpiug  them  in  every  possible  way  that  la  right  in  itaelrto  establlah 
themselvea  npon  their  hanieslead,  they  will  make  oonalderable  progt«aa.  But  they 
will  still  be  a  long  way  off  fttima  civilized  lifbfor  many  year*  nnfeas  tbe  Oovemment 
can  b«  tndaced  to  diactfutiune  tbe  reaervaUon  system  and  adopt  a  policy  that  will  be 
right  and  Jnst  and  will  bring  the  Indians,  all  Indiana,  more  In  contact  with  oiTlllaa- 
tion  BS  we  nnderatand  It. 

I  believe  the  Government  should  adopt  a  more  vigorous  policy  with  the  Indian  peo- 
ple. I  can  see  no  reason  why  a  strong  Ch>vemnient  like  onra  should  not  govern  and 
control  them  and  compel  eaoh  ooe  to  settle  down  and  stay  in  one  place,  his  own  homa- 
atead,  wear  the  white  man's  clothing,  labor  for  his  own  support,  and  aend  his  children 
to  school.  I  can  see  no  reason  why  onr  Oovemment  should  permit  auoh  a  state  of  af- 
&)n  as  that  good  and  true  men  and  women  should  come  to  an  Indian  agency  and 
labor  honently  and  earnestly  for  three  or  four  or  a  doun  years  trying  to  oooxorpsr- 
*iuide  the  Indiana  to  forsake  their  healhenlsh  life  and  adopt  the  white  man's  manner 
of  living,  andthengoawarfeelingthat  they  have  thrown  awav,  almost,  the  best  yeaia 
of  their  lives.  The  truth  is  the  Indians  hate  the  white  man's  life  in  their  hearts,  and 
will  not  adopt  it  until  driven  by  necessity. 

II  wonld  be  au  act  of  mercy 'for  the  Oovemment  to  drive  tbem  to  It  in  the  next 
three  or  fonr  yeara,  rather  than  allow  the  work  to  drag  on  fbr  a  generation  and  then 
not  be  thoroughly  done. 

Very  reapectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
The  COMHieaiON'KK  of  Imjian  Affaibs. 


FiuiTHBAD  AoBNcr,  Montana, 

Augiut  12,  IfHi, 
tifyingtolie  able  to  state, 
Dsof  this  reservation  have 
steadily  advanced  during  the  past  year  in  all  the  civilized  pnranitH  which  are  neces- 
sary to  a  self-reliant  and  self-sustaining  commuuity,  aud  in  reply  to  the  siguiUed  dis- 
lielief  and  sneering  reraark  contained  in  last  year's  report  of  a  certain  agent,  that  "it 
■a  iotcreittiag  to  read  agents'  reports  of  bun  their  good  Indians  love  to  work,  and  bow 
they  are  rapidly  betaniing  tty-iaafaining,  &c.,"  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  quote  a  para- 

«aph  from  the  report  of  tbe  subcommittee  of  the  special  committee  of  the  United 
atea  Senate  appointed  to  visit  tbe  ludian  tribes  in  Northern  Montana  last  summer, 
and  it,  I  tblnk,  ought  to  go  far  to  silence  in  an  eOectnal  manner  tbe  implied  "fling" 
at  representations  made  to  yon  from  agencies,  of  the  condition  of  wbioh  tbe  wriMr 
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n&rred  to  hu  efldentlr  do  oondeptlon.    Allnding  to  tMa  reserratfan,  tlM  following 
lemBrlu  are  to  be  foaud  in  the  report : 

The  Rmcnil  oondlUon  ot  tfaau  IndlaDs,  lunrarer.  I*  M  good  Mat  «c  feel  JnUIflcd  In  TfippiUnK  thai 
In  a  ran  tow  ntn  tbey  wIU  b>  m  umCdI  and  proaunDa*  a  cmnnniilty  aa  my  In  tfaa  fkr  Weat.  Thrj 
an  kiadlj,  iDMlIlgent,  and  aniloaa  to  Isarn.  Thalr  relatlona  wltli  If^Jor  Rinan.  the  ifieat,  an  ot  Uw 
■oat  aUfabotor;  cbmcter,  and.  mora  ttawi  all,  IhOT  appteclate  lui{"l7  the  new  oidtr  of  tUnn  and 
(be  neoeaeit;  of  wlf- anpport  bj  faon«C  iDdnatrj.  HaoV  of  them  are  cnttlDS  voed  for  Iba  nilrud, 
abd  many  cot  Ion  and  Eial  ibam  to  [be  acenor  aaw-mlll  bi  nrocura  lumbar  tbr  Ibeir  boDaea.  In  no 
tribe  ta  tone  aocn  an  opportonltr  for  luting  fall;  the  aapabfllty  of  the  Indian  for  Ihe  modal  and  ana 
of  ciTlll»dlife.  and  i  heir  pragma  k  Ardemonatialea  IbittblanafortOData  people  b«Te  afnlnreolh^ 
than  bu-barlgm  or  altlmate  exUnctlDD. 

Ah  Kormane  to  tho  above  Btatement,  I  will  here  mention  that  within  the  last  two 
months  there  were  delivered  at  the  agency  aaw-mlll  by  male  members  of  fifteen  In- 
dian families  3T9  pine  loga,  which  were  cnt,  loaded,  and  hauled  by  the  Indians  with 
their  own  teams,  aud  were  suwed  into  128,0(K)  feet  of  lumber  of  variona  diraenalona, 
■Qltable  for  the  erection  of  dwellinKs  and  outhoosesi  the  only  asMibtaDce  fnruiahed 
by  the  Qoverniuent  tieing  the  loan  of  tnicbs  and  logging  chains  and  the  seivioea  of 
the  agenoy  iMwyer.  This  lumber  has  now  been  hauled  oEf,  and  haa  been  earefnlly 
piled  upon  the  farms  of  the  ownerc,  where  it  will  rouiain  until  atter  harvest,  wLea 
these  same  Indiana  will  construct  with  their  owu  labor  and  by  their  own  Ingennity 
the  iiuildings  for  which  it  is  iut^nded,  assisted  by  a  very  litlle  aid  from  the  agency 
in  the  way  of  glass,  nails,  hinges,  and,  in  some  of  the  more  heirless  coses,  doors  una 
toshes,  and  this  in  addition  to  16  uew  dwelliiig-honses,  wliich  have  already  during 
the  year  beeu  put  up  ou  this  reservation  by  the  Indiana  and  for  the  Indians.  I  wunla 
also  odd  that  the  surronndingit  of  these  houses  and  others  of  longer  standing—th* 
vegetable  gardens  and  waviug  grain,  the  latter  of  which  is  now  beginning  to  fall 
beKire  the  grain-cradle  wielded  by  stalwart  iHdiau  arms,  as  well  as  before  not  » 
few  reaping  machines  mn  by  Indians  in  their  own  flelds  and  paid  for  by  Indian  toil 
ftnd  thrift — to  my  mind  tell  a  story  of  advancing  civiliiation  which  cannot  be  snccesB- 
fally  Jeered  at. 

Such  are  foots  in  this  oaae,  and  for  many  who  cannot  be  personally  cognizant  of 
then)  I  am  proud  to  have  in  at  least  their  partial  support  the  evidence  of  the  eminent 
■tateamen  who  composed  the  committee  aforesaid.  Still  there  are  doubters  and 
doobtors,  and  for  those  1  have  still  an  argument  left — a  fact  which  incrednlity  can 
Beither  overcome  uor  evou  combat.  In  the  list  of  appropriatione  for  Indians  for  Itw 
fiscal  year  188ll-'64  those  who  run  may  read  : 

For  aubslitance  and  clTlUaBtlDa  ot  tbe  Ilatbeads  aod  otbor  oontedented  Iribea,  ini^lDdlag  paj  of 
amploye*.  |13,BD0. 

That  this  mnniSceot  sum  was  not  exceeded  can  be  verified  at  yoiir  office.  There- 
fore It  will  be  erldeut  that  bad  the  amount  expeoded  in  their  behalf  been  equally 
Astributed  among  the  1,700  Indians  of  this  reservation,  oarb  would  have  been  liene- 
Bted  to  the  usteot  of  nearly  pi.  It  la  nDneccssary  to  explain  that  a  n-agoo,  for  iu- 
ataoce,  valued,  let  na  say,  at  tSO,  could  not  well  be  distributed  in  ten  equal  parts  ; 
and  that  when  one  Indian,  of  necessity,  lecame  the  recipient  of  the  vehicle  the  iwrtioos 
•fthe  appropriation  assigned  others  were  correanondiugly  reduced,  nor  will  it  be  re- 
quisite to  prove  that  ev^n  had  each  received  tde  fnl!  sum  of  $8  the  amount  wnnld 
scarcely  aulBce  durlug  a  tnelveoionth  for  "  HUbsistence  and  oiviltEatinn."  I  shall 
therefore  allow  the  fact  itself  to  work  its  own  way  toward  a  proof  that  tlio  ludlannof 
the  Flathead  Reaervatiou  are  rapidly  leur^uinc  to  work  according  to  the  methods  of 
the  white  man,  wliicli,  indeed,  is  about  the  only  manner  they  now  have  of  supporting 
themselves,  and  that  they  am  ''  rapidly  becoming,"  if  they  may  not  already  be  con- 
sidered, "  telf-aiulalning,"  Jtc. 

Again,  in  coDoectioQ  with  the  Indian  schools  of  this  rctervntiou,  in  onler  that  I 
may  escape  any  accnsntion  of  originating  rose. colored  stiili'iiients  reganling  them.  I 
will  quote  from  the  committee  rejiort  already  made  use  of: 

The  laboola  have  now  100  acbolan.  about  equally  divide 
meat  pay*  •IWatinuuUy  far  Ibe  boHid,  lulllnD.  aadrlothlD 


the  Klrla 
.    lie  el 


\n  and  two  halfHlltsrs,  Katber  Tin  Garp  lielae  nt  It 


bof  a.^aeveral  hoDdrcd  head  of  catlla  and  bonea,  nnd  BOO  acreaaif  land  beloiiGlng  to 


■ritlng,  a 

angnago,  are  equal  to  iboae 

id  griat  mill  and  planlns  an 

..j„ boraea.  and  BOO  acreaat  la 

VMod  gecceMfnlly  by  lbs  male  acbolara,  the  product  bclugaofflilin ^ , 

■nd  vfgelBblea  (tor  all  pnipoMB.  TheglrlB  are  also  UagbtbytheeialeTS.b«aldea  thebnncbrawabave 
meutlimed.  mnslo,  aewlns.  embroidery,  and  bouankwplng.  For  a  time  thsaeboul  -km  only  for  females 
and  tbe  teault  was  Ihst  the  young  women,  after  being  educated,  married  Ignannthalf-hrenlaor  Indian* 
■nd.  unable  Id  wlthataod  tba  ridicule  of  their  oomuHDlDiig,  n-Upaed  iato  a  liarbarinm  irorea,  ifpoaalbla. 
than  thatef  Ibehnaband  and  Iiibe.  Now,  after  am  estaljllihiueiit  <if  the  depurtnimt  for  males  the 
young  people,  when  they  leave  acbool,  Imermarry,  and  Mch  couple  becoruM  a  uucleua  for  clvllUatloa 
■nd  nllgton  In  the  neighVirtaaod  nliere  th«y  make  tbeir  home,  tbe  fathcra  and  aitent  aaalatlng  tbem  In 
bsUdlng  a  honae  and  preparing  IbFic  little  Tann  for  ralaing  aerap.  We  cimaot  intHolently  oommBtid 
thia  admirable  aeboul  and  we  do  not  envy  tbe  man  who  can  see  only  a  mercenary  abject  or  am  but  the 
hlgbeat  ami  parsst  motlres  which  cod  actuate  bamanlty  In  ibe  aelf-eai^riflolug  deToUon  ot  ihe  nobis 
men  and  woioen.  fitted  by  talenta  and  acoompllabmenta  uf  the  blghcat  order  to  odom  any  walk  In  lUb. 
who  are  devoting  their  Uvea  to  the  edncallon  of  tbeae  Indian  chiraren. 
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Od  this  topic  I  will  only  farther  Add  that  the  beneBclal  raeulta  of  thoM  Boboals  ftrt, 
now  atill  more  appareut  than  when  the  above  report  was  written,  nearly  a  year  ago ; 
that  two  new  and  oommodioaa  Rchool-honaea,  dwcribed  in  oil  laal  aoaaal  report  u  in 
ooDTse  of  erection,  have  lately  l>Ben  completed  aud  ore  of  the  neatest  credit  to  the 
leaervatioti,  and  that  by  recent  contract*  entered  into  by  yoar  Departnient  the  nnm- 
ber  of  scbolara  which  maybe  paidforbyGoTernment  funds  has  been  increased  to  100. 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  hereafter  Congress  will  grant  such  appropriations  as  witl 
enable  an  increase  to  be  mode  Irom  year  to  year  of  the  nnmber  of  scholars  at  this  as 
well  as  everyolher  hoard iag-school  for  Indian  children. 

Beferring  to  tbe  snbject  of  crime,  I  desii-e  M  say  that  while  1  nm  too  practical  ■ 
believer  in  the  "  snrvival  of  the  fittest,"  and  have  snfiered  too  many  annoyances  per- 
sonally from  objectionable  traita  of  the  Indian  character  to  permit  of  my  being  mnoh 
of  a  sentimentalist  on  the  Indian  question,  1  still  am  prepared  to  indoise  what  I  hava 
hitherto  reported,  viz,  that,  upon  thia  reservation  at  least,  the  behavior  of  Indiana 
wiU  compare  favorably  with  the  conduct  of  any  eommnnity  of  a  like  size  in  any  lo. 
eality  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge ;  and  here  permit  me  Ui  Intrndc  the  remark 
that  what  little  success  I  may  be  accredited  with  in  my  treatment  of  these  people  is, 
to  a  great  extent,  I  lielieve,  due  to  my  readiness  to  admit  that  even  "  red  devils,"  like 
others,  are  not  so  bod  as  they  ore  paiiiteit.  Indiana  are  extren  ely  good  Jailges  of  tha 
feeliriga  of  others;    they  are  naturally  thoronghly  independent,   anii  lull  of.  If  not 

firide,  at  least  vanity.  It  ia  by  no  meana  atrange  that  such  characters  (compara- 
Ively  easily  led,  bnt  almost  impossible  to  drive)  sboald  meet  contempt  with  aversloB 
and  dislike  with  hatred. 

With  this  digression  I  will  pn>ceed  to  state  that  while  crimee  here  ant  of  rare  occnr- 
renoe,  I  consider  that  they,  with  effenses  of  a  nature  leaa  grave,  might  be  easily  re- 
dnced  by  the  enactment  of  laws  rendering  Indiana  amenable  to  the  same  regulations 
and  penalties  as  those  to  which  their  white  neighbors  are  obliged  to  submit.  I  know, 
and  I  regrel  that  it  is  so,  that  in  thia  opinion  I  am  at  variance  with  some  of  tha 
brightest  minds  of  our  legislators ;  with  men  who  have  a  true  friendship  and  a  Chrio- 
tian  sympathy  for  a  race  much  in  need  of  their  powerful  aid ;  but  I  feel  oumpelled 
to  record  my  belief  that  their  efforts  in  this  particular  are  misdirected,  and  with  this 
Tiew  I  can  find  many  of  our  beet  Indians  who  coincide.  It  has  been  the  policy  (I  ha- 
lieve,  a  good  onej  of  the  Govemmeut  to  abolish  tribal  relations  and  annul  the  power 
.  of  the  ohiefs,  bnt  by  these  means  the  nnrulv  spirits  of  the  tribea  were  heretofore  ocn> 
trolled,  and  when  such  means  are  deatroyed  we  ahonld  be  prepared  to  offer  something 
better  as  a  snbstltnte. 

Tme,  the  establishment  of  Indian  courts  baa  been  proposed  and  may  beofgreatserr- 
ioe,  bnt  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  such  tribunals  would  deal  out  capital  puuiah- 
ment  for  capital  crimes,  or  take  very  severe  views  of  thefts  of  horses  ^m  supposed 
enemies.  In  fact,  the  transition  from  an  autocratic  to  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment  is  too  andden.  We  have  deprived  these  people  of  tbeir  pillars  and  should  ba 
prepared  to  support  them.  We  treat  them  as  children,  and  should  be  prepared  to 
protect,  guide,  and  control  them.  I  repeat,  and  with  emphasis,  that,  while  guided 
and  controlled  they  should  also  be  protected,  for,  while  many  of  the  headmen  har* 
expreawd  their  desire  that  their  rebellions  brethren  be  made  to  succumb  to  the  white 
man's  laws,  they  have  also  expressed  a  fear  that  such  laws  would  be  enforced  in  dif- 
ferent manners  as  against  the  red  and  the  white  man ;  a  fear,  which  I  regret  to  eav, 
knowledge  and  experience  do  not  tend  to  allay.  It  has  been  urged  that  IndTane  sbonld 
not  bejionlshed  for  breaking  laws  they  do  not  understand,  but  I  would  submit  that 
All  Indians,  at  least  all  of  whom  I  have  any  knowledge,  have  oodea  of  morals  not  at  all 
'  dissimilar  to  our  ten  commandments.  Their  consciences  are  pretty  fair  guides  as  to 
what  ia  right  and  as  to  what  is  wrong,  and  it  will  be  found  that  a  good  Indian  among 
Indians  would  becoualdered  a  pretty  gooil  man  in  any  community.  Our  penalties  for 
crimes  and  methods  of  punishment  ore  doubtless  somewhat  diSerent,  but,  when  not 
already  known,  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  coaple  of  months  would  be  sufQoient  to  oon- 
Tey  to  the  tribes,  at  least  of  which  1  write,  a  clear  nnders  tan  ding  thereof.  I  have 
three  murderers  roaming  at  will  on  this  reservation,  who, bavins  escaped  the  ven- 
geance of  relatives  of  tbe  slain,  know  full  well  the^  have  no  other  punishment  to  fear, 
and  yet  as  folly  know  that  white  men  in  their  poaitiun  would  be  lisble  to  be  hanged. 
While,  therefore,  not  presuming  to  suggest,  I  still  hope  that  some  code,  a  simple  one 
if  necessary,  will  be  enacted  through  which  the  lawless  natives  of  Indian  reservations 
may  be  held  in  check.  That  with  the  clear  nnderstandingof  manyof  the  people  of 
their  immunity  tcom  punish  meat  their  crimes  should  be  so  lew  is  the  highest  evidence 
in  favor  of  their  behavior  and  dispositions. 

I  will  only  further  touch,  and  that  slightly,  upon  my  endeavors,  directed  by  the  honor- 
able Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  yourself,  to  have  tbe  Flatheads,  now  residents  of 
the  Bitter  Root  Valley,  remove  to  this  reservation.  The  visit  to  Washington  during 
the  current  year  of  a  delegation  Irom  that  band  is  too  recent  an  occurrence  to  re- 
qolre  recital  here.  BuEBoeit  to  say  that,  in  the  faceof  Chief  Charlos' determined  op- 
poaitloD,  and  notwithstanding  the  proverbial  Indian  love  for  the  soil  of  his  nativity, 
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I  have,  M  baa  been  full;  reported  to  yon,  iudooed  the  heada  of  twenty  fAmillCB  to 
acree  npou  a  Teiooval,  upod  tbe  condition  tbat  tbejr  will  be  aided  in  establisblng 
tnemtelves  io  tbeir  Denbon)ea(apptopriationstheieforbaving  already  been  granted), 
and  tbftt  they  willenjoy  in  tbe  futnre  tbe  protecting  arm  of  theGoTemnient.  In  order 
that  this  aid  and  the  uecesaary  accoapauying  superriuon  may  be  rendered  eOlciently 
and  economically,  it  is  absolutely  rrquiflit«  that  tbe  agency  be  removed  from  its  pres- 
ent position  on  tie  verge  of  tbe  reeervation  to  a  more  central  one,  itilbin  areasoiiable 
distance  of  where  these  people  nil]  require  to  locate;  but  this  subject  was  fully  dealt 
with  in  my  report  of  February  14, 1884,  Tbat  such  removal  of  the  faniities  nientiooed 
will  only  1)8  the  commencement  of  the  immigration  hither  of  the  ijreat  majority,  if  not 
of  tbe  whole  baud,  I  firmly  believe,  and  to  tliie  end  I  expect  to  direct  my  exertions. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 


Tbe  COMMiBsiONKR  OF  INDIAK  ArPAiRS. 


PETER  RONAN, 

Indian  Agmt. 


Fort  Belknap  Agbnct, 

^u;tu(  22,  1884. 

8iR :  I  have  tbe  honor  to  herewith  hand  yon  my  fifth  annual  report  of  the  Indian 
aervice  at  this  agency. 

I  hardly  think  it  Deoeasary  to  indicate  here  the  bonndaries  or  extent  of  this  Kaer- 
-vation,  as  tbat  baa  been  done  for  the  past  five  yeate,  and  there  baa  been  no  change  in 
reservation  boundaries. 

The  number  of  Indians  remains  eiilMtantially  tbe  same  asat  the  date  of  my  last  re- 
port, with  probably  aamall  increase  of  lurtba  over  deaths. 

What  can  I  aay  of  the  morals  of  these  Indians  I  According  to  their  own  standard 
they  are  quite  a  moral  people,  but  if  compared  with  tbe  reqniremeute  of  white  civili- 
zation they  fall  far  short,  and  might  shock  the  more  sensitive.  Yet  this  people  are, 
all  lu  all,  conBLderiDg  tbe  situation,  a  fairly  moral  people.  Tbe;  posaea«  a  high  ap- 
preciation of  anything  Ihat  has  an  element  of  snperetition,  hence  they  cling  with 
great  tenacity  to  many  of  the  oldnsagesof  tberace,  and  of  course  it  will  take  many 

i'eara  of  contact  with  whites  and  faithful  teachings  to  eradicate  those  old  aiipemtitioiu 
deas. 
Their  aaaociations  with  tbe  whites  has  been  pleaaant,  and  for  the  past  year  they 
have  hod  but  little  interconrse  with  lawless  white  men,  who  hare  been  aaoh  a  fearful 
inflnenee  among  them  in  former  years. 

There  bos  been  leas  whisky  among  them  than  in  former  years,  tbe  more  perhapa 
from  the  fact  tbat  they  are  so  poor  that  it  does  not  pay  to  bring  it  among  them,  and 
from  another  fact,  that  the  most  of  that  olaaa  of  whites  have  been  run  out  of  tbe    


try;  and  perbapa  it  will  be  well  to  mention  right  here  that  in  nine  cnstia  out  often  ft 
man  tbat  will  sell  whisky  to  Indians  will  be  uso  a  horso-thief,  if  his  wants  appear  to 
compel  it,  and  tbe  depredations  of  these  gentry  became  so  frequent  and  bold  that 
nothing  in  tbe  shape  of  borse-fleab  was  s^e.  The  situation  became  so  serious  that 
finally  a  body  of  vigilantes  waa  formed,  composed  principally  of  cowboys,  and  they 
proceeded  t«  clean  op  tbe  Mascle-shell  country,  and  also  the  wood  yards  on  tbe  His- 
■onri  Biver,  with  tbe  result,  as  far  as  heard  from,  of  thirty  borse  thieves  htmg  and  $hot 
and  the  reat  of  tbe  suapicioned  characters  have  skipped  the  coontry.  In  this  case  tbe 
cowboys  are  entitled  to  great  praise,  and  have  the  good  will  of  all  worthy  citiiens. 

In  the  matter  of  Indian  labor  I  am  pleased  to  mark  a  decided  advance.  Even  with 
the  GroB  Ventres,  who  never  before  showed  any  disposition  or  adaptability  to  per- 
form mannal  labor,  this  season  baa  seen  an  entim  change;  theeffortHofall,  tioth  chieA 
and  others,  appear  to  be  directed  toward  a  different  view  of  tbe  labor  quesiion,  from 
what  it  was  of  old,  when  labor  waa  held  to  be  degrading.  Among  tbe  AaaioaboinM, 
those  whoheld to  old  snperstitionsthe  most  tenaciously  nave  been  compellfd  toyield 
to  the  advancing  tide.  So  that  to-day  there  is  hardly  an  able-boditd  Axainaboine 
but  what  willrespond  when  called  npou  to  assist  ui.  They  have  done  tbeirahare  in 
plowing,  plan  ting,  and  hoeing;  also  in  barvestlnKaQdhaying.  and  all  tbeirallottmenta 
of  land  show  good  attention  and  as  a  result  will  well  repay  them  for  their  labors. 
Many  of  tbem  will  nut  np  hay  for  tbrmselves,  something,  except  in  two  or  three 
instances,  nnknown  oefbre  at  this  agency. 

They  (both  Oros  Ventres  and  Aninaboinei)  have  bnilt  large  nnmbera  of  hoaaea  in 
tbe  post  twelve  months,  at  least  150  honaea,  and  generally  they  are  pretty  oomfiirta- 
ble  DDildings. 

It  will  canse  a  serions  demand  for  stoves,  aaeTeiyoDeofthem  seematobevery  un- 
bitioD*  to  own  a  atove.  They  keep  the  indde  of  tbeir  honses  qnite  clean  and  tidy, 
hot  they  keep  them  so  terribly  hot,  especially  in  cold  weather,  that  it  wonid  aoon 
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make  a  white  man  sfck.  And  I  am  loclined  to  tbiak  that  the  ehsnge  from  tbetr  old 
semi-frozen  state  to  anch  inteoMly  warm  qnart«rs  will  tend  to  introduce  more  siok- 
Tiesa  than  formerl}. 

My  police  force  are  moderately  effective  in  small  matters;  in  fact  the  instances  of 
borne  stealing,  and  other  orimesof  a  similar  nature  bavo  become  so  rare  that  there  is 
bnt  little  for  them  t«  do  except  in  keeping  order  In  their  onn  camps- 
Insanitary  matters  the  agency  phy si ciftii  reports  the  average  number  of  ladiaos 
entitled  to  treatment  at  1,850,  the  number  that  cave  in  some  manner  been  treated  aa 
995;  of  this  number  14  have  died,  12  of  nhich  died  from  chronic  incurable  diseases. 
Both  tribes  snfler  severely  from  venereal  diseases,  contracted  some  years  ago,  and  now 
Appearing  as  a  conHtitotional  disease,  affecting  the  lungs  and  throat  especially,  and 
this  Is  and  will  continue  to  be  the  cause  of  a  large  majority  of  the  deaths  among  thia 
people.  The  general  health  of  these  luians  is  good,  and  Improves  fh>m  year  to  year, 
and  in  time  I  believe  this  people  will  outgrow  their  present  tainted  conditioii,  and 
become  a  fairly  healthy  race. 

The  snpplies  furnished  them  the  past  year  were  not  sufficient  for  their  needs,  and 
but  for  the  additional  amount  furnished  later  in  the  year  mnch  suffering  would  have 

-'  certainly  ensued  ;  and  as  the  appropriation  for  the  current  year  is,  I  suppose, 

the  aame.  It  is  apparent  that  the  same  state  of  tl' '"  --'-' ^ 

,  ear.  And  right  here  I  desire  to  say  that  from  i 
appears  to  be  an  anomalous  one,  and  outside  of  the  ii 
almilar  sitnatione  with  other  raoes.  lam  hr~~" — 
dians  have  starved  ut  death,  but  it  has  been  o    ,     ,  ^ 

keeping  them  on  short  rations  that  aaoh  a  calamity  has  been  avertod.  Bnt  1  have  It 
from  parties  who  hai'e  been  on  the  ground  that  at  other  agencies  in  Montana  many 
have  actually  starved  to  deatb. 

Now,  I  charge  that  all  the  fanlt  in  these  matters  lies  at  the  door  of  Congress.  Thon- 
■Buds  and  thoiisauds  of  dollars  are  appropriated  every  year  for  matters  of  doubtfnl 
propriety,  and  at  the  same  time  only  starvation  appropriations  are  made  where  most 
needed,  namely,  for  the  starving  Indians  on  onr  northern  borders ;  and  during  alt  the 
time  these  nnhappy  people  have  been  under  the  fostering  care  of  onr  Oovernment 
onr  wise  Congress  has  appropriated  lands,  money,  and  legislation  npon  railroads, 
rivers,  and  horbon,  public  bnildings,  and  monuments  to  the  dead,  and  dnring  whiob 
time  thonsands  of  the  nation's  wealth  have  been  expended  in  charity  to  the  starviuj^ 
Iff  other  lands,  while  within  our  own  borders  men,  women,  and  children  have  been 
in  a  state  of  starvation,  in  actual  want  of  sntBcient  to  sustain  life,  and  all  this  in  the 
interest  of  economy.  I  believe  the  nation  paid,  and  dearly,  too,  for  the  great  orineof 
tiartry,  and  I  believe  that  a  just  God  will  exact  the  tribute  for  our  treatment  of  the 
Indian  race.  "The  mills  of  the  gods  grind  slowly,  but  they  grind  exceeding  fine."  Is 
it  any  wonder,  then,  in  view  of  theae  facts,  that,  instead  of  becoming  Christian  oiti- 
zeuB  they  become  soured,  and  commit  outrages  on  the  stockman's  cattle,  and,  at 
times,  other  and  greater  ontrages T  Let  the  white  man  pub  himself  in  theii  place,  and 
I  venture  to  oaaer.  that  they  would  commit  a  tbousaud  fold  more  depredations  than 
does  the  Indian.  I  shall  do  my  best  to  pull  my  Indians  through  the  year  on  the 
amouut  appropriated,  but  it  looks  like  a  disagreeslde  job.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  be 
importuned,  day  after  day,  by  hordes  of  half-fed  women  and  ohildren  for  something 
more  to  eat,  and  not  have  It  in  yonr  power  to  alleviate  Ihi-ir  suffering. 

Bull,  fortunately,  by  their  labors  they  have  proilnced  sufflcieut  to  supply  their  im- 
mediate wants;  as  far  as  potatoes,  com,  turnips,  &o.,  are  concerned,  tlipy  will  have 
pif  uty.  The  Indians  have  worked  diligently  and  well  on  their  farms,  those  that  have 
them,  and  the  result  is  a  fine  crop.  But  unfortunately  many  of  them  have  no  farms 
Biid  hence  no  crop.  And  white  upon  thix  sulijectl  wish  to  mterale  former  statements 
In  regard  to  the  breaking  of  land.  Hy  Indians  could  Just  as  well  have  tilled  600  to 
H)0  acres  of  land  as  well  as  the  300  acres  they  have  cultivated.  The  white  employes 
bave  broken  evrry  spring  all  they  could,  but  it  was  but  a  tithe  of  what  was  needed. 
It  would  seem  to  be  a  wise  scheme  tn  break  up  ibr  ttiem  all  the  land  they  can  till, 
an  that  is  directly  in  the  line  of  unr  efforts  tnwani  making  them  self  supporting. 

On  the  whole  a  careful  survey  of  the  flp'd  Indicatex  ra|iid  advancement  in  certain 
directions,  more  clearly  in  respect  toagricultnre,  and  I  aHsert  that  in  a  few  years,  with 
such  Hssistance  ae  the  Oovernment  should  most  rertsiiily  afford  th<  m,  these  Indiana 
will  become  largely  self-snstalniug.  Also,  in  the  way  of  horse  stealing,  from  being  a 
niBranding  and  horse  stealing  race,  six  years  ago,  they  are  now  a  quiet  and  orderly 

IHtiiple.  No  stolen  h'irses  have  been  brought  in  foi  a  twelve  month,  and  I  fully  be- 
ip^f  that  theirdaysofhorse  stealing  are  past  forever.  It  begins  toloohas  though  there 
was  a  fntnre  for  this  people. 

The  school  has  been  fairly  well  attended,  antl  the  altrodance  boa  been  quite  uni- 
form and  regular,  and  the  progress  made  has  bren  quiie  appaient.  With  botI«r  fa- 
cilities the  progress  would  be  more  marked.  1  tmxt  ibe  time  wilt  soon  oome  when  the 
aoeucy  building  will  be  put  npon  a  pnnnM)ent  basis,  and  that  then  a  boarding  soliool 
will  be  one  of  the  first  objerta  to  be  taken  nader  eon  si  deration. 
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The  buildings  of  the  preeeot  B^nof  (with  the  esoeption  of  those  bnilt  b^  me)  »rn 
in  ■  terribly  tambledown  condition,  and  oar  living  houMB  Kie  to  »  certain  degnie 
actnally  dangerona.  I  traat  that  meiaarea  will  be  taken  at  ah  earl;  day  to  baild  new 
baildiugs,  that,  if  not  pretty,  will  at  least  be  safe. 

There  liM  been  no  misaiouar;  work  beie  wltb  the  exception  of  a  ata^  of  a  week  or 
twoof  a  Catholic  prleet.  Tbey,  the  Catholics,  intend  to  eitablish  apnest  here  at  an 
early  day.  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  the  denomination  nnder  wnose  anperviaion 
tbia  agency  is  supposed  to  be  to  take  some  steps  towards  carrf  iug  out  the  work  that 
faM  been  alloted  to  them. 

I  am,  sic,  most  respectfoUy,  yonr  obedient  lerTBtit, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Afpaiss. 


Fort  Pbck  Aabkct,  Montana, 

Amfftutl^  1884. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  roy  seonnd  annDal  report. 

The  year  has  been  one  of  poverty  and  plenty,  Dunne  the  earlv-  part  of  the  year 
the  limited  suppUes  that  I  was  allowed  to  issue  to  tbelDdlans(iu  tDeabaenoeofgame 
and  a  total  failure  of  the  crops]  was  insufficient  to  keep  theui  from  feeling  the  pangsof 
hanger  to  some  extent.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  winter  I  bad  four  lar^  cal- 
drons ia  which  I  hod  a  soup  made  and  issued  to  the  old,  the  siok,  and  tittle  children. 
The  Assinaboines  at  Wolf  Point  killed  quite  a  nanibcr  of  their  horse*  to  mibalst  upon. 
It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  uuuil)er  of  horsea  killed  and  eaten.  When  an  In- 
dian killed  bis  own  horse  he  sold  the  hide.  When  an  Indian  kUled  a  horse  owned  by 
some  one  else  the  hide  was  usually  destroyed.  The  traders  purchased  in  all  thirty- 
fooi  horse  hides.  The  newspaper  reports  as  to  the  starving  condition  of  the  Indians 
•I  Kort  Peck  Agency  were  greatly  exaggerated,  writt«Q  by  parties  that  either  did  not 
know  the  foots  or  were  not  responsible  for  what  they  wrote.  During  the  latter  part 
of  the  winter  and  early  spring  the  mortuary  statistics  show  an  increase  over  the  pre- 
vioos  months  owing  to  this  fact,  dieease  (nioatty  syphilis,  congenital  and  tertiary) 
preying  npon  the  system,  an  inanfflcient  aniouut  of  noarishing  food,  the  long  continu- 
oua  cold  weather,  and  not  starvation  alone,  the  oause  of  so  many  deaths  over  previoas 
months. 

VOBK  PKRFORMKD  BT  THE  INDIANS. 


AOSICULTL'RK. 

Owing  to  the  limited  sai>ply  of  farm  and  garden  seed  Airniebed  only  600  acres  of 
land  was  planted  and  cultivated  by  the  ludians.  Having  a  ialr  amonut  of  raln-&U 
we  now  have  an  abundant  burest,  especially  of  com. 


690  rods  long,  3^  feet  wide,  2  feet  deep.  At  Poplar  Creek  we  oonstrncted  a  dam  3 
feet  lon^.  The  ditob  is  8  miles  long,  6  feet  wide,  H  feet  deep.  We  now  have6  tnilea 
of  rnnning  water  in  the  ditch,  ooveriag  several  bandied  acres  of  good,  arable  land 
before  it  reaches  the  Missouri  Biver  bottom,  where  we  have  several  ^ousand  acres  in 
one  body  of  the  very  liest  soil.  We  have  yet  to  construct  an  aqueduct  across  Poplar 
Creek  before  the  main  ditch  wilt  be  complete.  The  entile  work  was  performed  by 
the  Indians,  with  the  aseistance  of  agency  employes  as  auporintendents,  the  Indians 
worklag  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  per  day.  For  four  days  ont  of  aix  they  were  paid  in 
suppliea ;  the  remaining  two  daya  they  were  paid  in  cash.  The  actual  cash  outlay 
for  the  excavation  was  leas  than  8  cents  per  cubic  yard.  The  Oovemnient  seldom 
makes  a  better  investmeot  for  the  Indians  toward  self-support  than  it  did  when  it 
assisted  them  in  putting  this  irrigating  ditch  in  operation.-  Kvery  acre  of  ground 
covered  by  the  ditch  is  worth  now  |'J5.  The  Indians  were  not  slow  to  take  hold  of 
the  pick  and  shovel  and  go  to  work  when  they  once  learned  that  if  they  wanted 
anything  to  cat  they  must  work  and  earn  it  like  white  men.  They  are  proud  of  their 
suocessful  enterprise  and  are  hopeful  as  to  their  future  success  In  agrioalturol  pnrsnits. 
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Tbe  beilltiea  of  edaoatinK  thia  people  are  not  equal  to  tfae  demand,  hnndredB  of 

dirty,  ragfcnd  lioya  and  girls  ruunmf(  nild  in  camp,  Kroning  np  in  ignorance  and 

%  that  ought  to  be  in  school,  bnt  there  is  no  provigiuu  made  tor  them.     It'  tbey  si: 

•     '-'ieOov«  -  -.     " 


wards  nf  the  UovernDienC  the  Government  onght  to  provide  for  this  great  need, 
an  iujilHticti  to  the  Inditin  child  to  pi-rniit  it  to  grow  up  in  ignorance.  The  Aasino- 
boinea  at  Wulf  Point  have  long  asked  for  a  boardini;  school  for  their  children.  They 
have  a  mission  da,v-achiK)I,  taiifrht  by  Rev.  Q.  W.  Wood,  supported  by  the  Presbyte-  ' 
ri*u  Board  of  t'oieicn  MixHiotia,  who  boa  worked  hard  for  the  beat  intereata  of  those 
people,  and  met  'nitb  fair  succeaa.  Ruv.  F.  O.  Mathowi,  an  edncated  Indinn,  haa 
cbarve  of  the  Governtnent  day-school,  and  baa  mure  pnpila  than  can  be  accommo- 
dated. In  coniiec'iiiii  with  the  school  Mr.  Mathews  has  planted  and  cultivated  10 
aen»  of  ground,  ti'ochinK  the  boys  how  lo  help  themaolvtn  when  ont  of  school.  At 
Poplar  Creek  there  is  u  mission  day-school, taught  by  Miss  Dickson  and  Miss  UoCreight, 
under  the  supervision  of  Rev.  1^.  E.  Chapin,  Preabyleriau  missionary.  The  school 
htu  beeD  well  attended,  aod  many  of  the  scholars  show  a  proficiency  in  the  Dakota,  in 
which  they  are  taught.  The  indnstrial  boardiitg  school,  coudncted  by  Rev.  I.  T. 
Uilter,  has  been  well  attended,  more  than  could  be  wrll  cared  for.  A  uew  corps  of 
teai'bi^ra  throughout,  some  of  them  youug  and  inexperienced,  conld  not  hope  lo  ba 
as  suGi-eaafiil  aa  teachrra  of  eTperience  and  a'lapt<>d  to  tbe  work. 

At  Deer  Tail'a,  7  ntiles  from  the  agency,  a  minsion  day-school  was  condnoted  by 
Joaepb  Sogfra,  un  Indian  tfacbar,  who  made  a  success  in  his  work.  Alao,  -^t  Lower 
BoxEldtr,  a  inissiiiii  day-school  was  taught  by  Robert  Hopkins,  an  Indi^u  man  of 
good  atandiug  among  the  ludians  ns  well  at  the  whites. 

haa  been  of  praoClcal  valae  to  me.  All  minor  ofTenMS  and  dlSonltiea  that  liequeutlj 
arise  that  of  necessity  must  be  adjusted  are  turned  over  to  the  judges  of  the  ooort. 
The  Indiana  are  willing  to  abide  by  their  decisions  and  submit  t«  the  penalty  Im- 
posed. The  deciai'in  and  authority,  coming  aa  it  does  from  their  own  people,  baa  the 
moral  temlency  to  edncate  them  up  to  the  idea  of  law.  The  punishment  is  nsnally 
in  proportion  to  the  oSenae  or  turpitude  of  the  crime  commitl«d. 

THE  BHIT  DAKCE 

is  a  thing  of  the  paat.  The  Indiana  have  lived  aa  happy  vrithont  one  this  year  as  in 
former  years  with  it. 

The  onltook  for  thia  people  is  a  very  promlaing  oi 
before,  and  will  continue  in  this  way  ai 
Very  rcapeclfully, 

The  CoHMiBSiONBB  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


OUAHA  AMD  WlNKBBAGO  AGENCT,  NrBRABKA., 

Srptemhir  6,  I88i. 
Sir  :  In  compliance  with  instructions  received  from  yonr  offlce  I  hare  the  honor  to 
BubuiiC  my  third  uunoal  report  of  this  agency  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  3Q,  1884. 


This  reservation,  occnpied  by  two  aeparate  tribea,  the  Omahas  and  Winnebagoee,  la 
locAtrd  in  l)>o  eaaleni  purt  of  the  Stat«  of  NoLiraBku,  and  is  known  on  the  maps  of 
the  State  ua  •' BiHckl'inl "  County.  Tbe  WiuiieliaKiieaotcuriy  the  nortbernpart  of  the 
reaervalioti  and  tlio  Oiuahos  the  aoutheru  part.  Tbe  eoi'tiiru  part  of  the  reaervation, 
iHirdvrinK  iin  thr  Minsimri  River,  is  rongh  and  broken  by  high  bin&s  and  deep  ravines. 
B.'ichof  t  IliH  niugH  iif  bliiU'n  lie  tb.<  vallevauf  tbe  Omaha,  Blackbird,  aud  Logan  Creeks. 
Theee  vallfya  with  the  intervening  table  land  form  as  fine  farming  land  as  there  ia 
in  any  eomilry,  adapted  to  all  kinds  oi  cereals,  vegetables,  and  fruits  for  whioli 
Nebraska  is  f'lst  Incoming  famous. 
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tkohed  to  their  hoinea.  For  ttro  hundred  vchtb  or  more  this  baa  been  their  borne, 
DDver  leaving  it  eioept  when  driven  Bwa;  by  other  tribes  or  for  the  purpose  of  laying 
in  their  yearly  anpply  of  buflalo  meat.  On  the  Biimmit  of  every  bloff  lie  wLiteuing 
In  the  BOD  the  bone*  of  their  ancestora,  and  on  these  bluffs  they,  too,  hope  some  day 
to  lie  vrlth  them. 

The  prjnoipsl  event  of  importance  of  the  past  year  ho*  been  the  completion  of  the 
work  of  allotting  to  the  Indiana  their  lands  in  eeventlty.  In  aocordance  with  the  act 
of  Congreaa  approved  Aninut  7,  161^,  75,931  acres  were  allotted  in  954  separate  allot- 
menta  to  1,1M  persona.  This  numbfo'  iuulndea  the  wives,  they  receiving  their  lauds 
with  their  reepective  husbands.  About  55,450  seres  remain  to  be  patented  to  tbe 
tribe,  according  to  the  act,  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  bom  during  the  period  of 
the  trust  pateuta. 

In  the  lour  townships  nearest  the  railroad  326  allotmento  were  taken,  showiDK  the 
practical  appreciation  by  the  people  of  a  near  market  for  Ihelr  produce.  In  'n>wn- 
shjp  34,  Itange  7  Etist,  of  the  Sixth  Principal  Meridian,  105  allotmeuta  were  made. 
The  portion  of  this  towuabip  lying  west  of  the  railroad  and  unallotted  to  Indioni  was 
opeued  last  April  to  white  settlement,  and  waa  immediately  occupied.  The  unallotted 
portion  of  this  township  east  of  the  railroad  will  next  year  be  in  the  market,  and  tbe 
Indians  located  tliere  will  be  surrounded  by  white  neighbors,  and  thus  be  brought  iu 
close  contact  with  civilized  people.  All  the  land  lying  near  tbe  white  settle mtute 
which  skirt  the  southern  pordon  of  the  reservation  la  aflotl«d,  and  the  Indians,  par- 
ticularly those  who  are  inclined  to  beprogressive,  are  seeking  rather  thau  avoiding 
asaooiations  with  the  white  people.  This  is  a  good  indication.  Progress  cannot  be 
made  in  isolatiou.  The  increasing  crops  of  the  Oiuahas  to  be  marketed  make  th«ni 
on  important  factor  in  the  iirosperity  of  the  gniWing  vilUgen  iu  tbeir  vicinity,  and 
the  tradesmen  iu  tbn  villages  encourage  tbeir  efforts.  The  people  seeui  more  and 
more  in  eamebt  to  advance  in  their  farmers'  mode  of  life.  I'be  uecurity  of  their  tenure 
of  itieir  land  has  had  an  excellent  influence. 

The  very  thorough  inauner  in  nbicb  tbe  work  ftf  allotting  those  lands  waa  done, 
aud  the  practical  instructions  given  them  at  the  some  time,  has  given  those  people  an 
impetus  which  will  never  lie  Inst.  The  thanks  of  everyone  of  these  people,  andmiue 
with  them,  are  heartily  given  Miss  A.  C.  Fletcher  for  her  noble  work.  Henceforth 
the  land  follows  descent  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Stale,  aud  the  regisiry  kpptliy 
MiM  Fletcher  will  fucihtate  iu  sucurin);  the  proiwr  iuberitance.  This  registry,  giv- 
ing as  it  does  tbe  o\act  statns  of  tbe  fumilipH  as  they  will  be  recognizi-d  by  Ibe  Gov- 
erumcnt  iu  the  pali'utH,  will  aluo  reuder  valuable  asaistance  In  maintaining  the  integ- 
rity of  the  ianiily,  a  inowt  important  matter  in  the  welfare  of  this  people. 

The  increasing  prosperity  of  the  people  and  tbeir  contact  with  the  white  ptttle- 
roeiits  makes  the  necessity  of  law  as  between  Indians,  aud  white  men  and  Indians,  of 
grave  jujportauue.  The  Indian  conrt  of  offenses  has  proven  ctHcJent  anil  effective  in 
dealing  with  the  closa  of  disorders  which  came  umtar  its  control.     It  is,  however, 

daily  more  apparent  that  the  throe  judges  of  this  court  shot:''  '-- '—'  ' — 

their  servicee,  as  they  are  frequently  cafied  upon  to  do  uapopi _ 

to  the  duties  of  their  oBice  often  risk  personal  fricudsbip  and  help, 
reason  why  they  should  be  made  indepeodent  and  seoure  against  loss.  Another 
rraaon  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  judges  must  be  of  necessity  taken  from  the  mi>rc 
advanced  and  progressive  people,  and  such  have  faruie  that  cannot  be  left  without 
loss  while  they  are  giving  their  time  to  trials.  Each  conveoing  uf  the  judges  coats 
them  a  day's  time,  which  cannot  be  given  without  loss.  With  proper  compensation 
and  under  proper  provisions  the  duties  of  the  judgescuuld  be  enlarged  and  the  order 
and  diaoipline  of  the  people  enhanced. 

Another  step  taken  by  these  people  at  tbia  time,  which  indicates  a  determination  to 
march  on  to  independence,  is  the  closing  of  tbeir  shops  as  tribal  iustitntiona.  They 
believe  they  are  ready  for  tbe  discipline  of  paying  for  their  own  work.  If  the^  can 
succeed  in  this  way  it  is  undoubtedly  educational  in  its  tendency,  as  it  necesaitat^'s 


for  forethought  and  preparatiou  in  other  matters,  and  that  ie 

omyandthnH,  which  solves  the  whole  problem  for  them  of  «..  .  .,, 

Are  a  determined  and  progressive  people,  and  in  a  vet?  hopeftal  condition. 


TheWinnebagoesarein  many  respects  as  different  from  theOmahaaaa  aO^psy  from 
k  Oornian.  They  seem  to  be  by  natnre  and  practice  a  wandering  osd  nomadic  people. 
Borne  of  them  are  continually  on  the  move  and  embrace  in  their  travels  all  the 
ooantry  Jrom  Minnesota  to  Kansas.    Tb'ey  are  always  active,  energetic,  and  iudus- 
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triotu,  quick- witted,  fall  of  expodlenta  in  okse  of  emergenay  or  ncoident,  knd  eb»rj* 
at  u  bargain.  Many  of  them  are  good  fanuen  and  occupy  their  fornu  at  all  swwous. 
Otbers  occupy  tbeii  farms  durins  crop  seaiou  and  then  pat  their  cbtldren  in  school 
and  take  tUe  remainder  of  tbeir  family  to  the  timber  for  the  winter,  where  they  en- 
gage in  obopping  and  logging  aotil  seed  time  cornea  again.  They  fully  undentanA 
the  valne  of  tneir  labor  aoi^  drive  oloae  barnains  with  their  employers.  They,  as  a 
tribe,  prefer  to  be  day  laborers  rather  than  farmera.  Seed  tine  and  barreat  are  tDo 
far  apart  for  them,  and  they  prefer  the  qnicker  retorna  of  the  laborer,  even  at  the  es- 
pense  of  the  greater  profit. 
They  faaTe  never  been  tbe  subject  of  persistent  mlaaionary  labor,  and  sa  a  oonae- 

Staenoe  are  disposed  to  gamble  and  take  a  drink  when  occasion  offers,  and  have  more- 
aith  in  the  teaohiage  of  their  medioine  men  than  in  Ooapel  teaobinga.  Host  of  thena 
apeak  English,  wear  citixens'  olotbea,  and  when  on  the  reservation  Uve  in  boneee  anA 
seod  their  children  toechool. 

The  Winnebogoea  were  ao  unfortunate  as  to  have  money  due  them  from  land  eolS 
in  Minnesota,  and  have,  therefore,  been  the  victima  of  political  sohoming  and  iti)a~ 
dioions  Cougressloaal  interference.  The  bill  passed  by  Congress  in  ISA,  dividinr 
their  money  annaity  between  the  Wisconsin  and  Nebraska  Indians,  in  violation  or 
tbe  spirit  of  tbeir  treaties,  waa  anfortnnate  for  them,  aa  it  tends  to  keep  them  floating 
between  the  payments  in  Wiscoosin  and  on  this  reservation. 
The  act  of  Congress  approved  August  7, 1883,  providing  for  tbe  sale  of  the  anae<stc- 

Eled  portion  of  the  Omaha  Keservation,  after  aflottiog  to  each  person  a  homestead, 
as  created  a  desire  amons  the  Winnobngoes  to  do  likewise.  I  think  this  a  move  in 
the  right  direction.  Small  reservations  are  decidedly  the  best  for  tbe  Indians,  It  ia 
only  the  iaolat«d  condition  of  large  reservations  that  affords  shelter  and  protec- 
tion to  thoKe  objectionable  characters  who  demoralize  IndiaoH.  These  people  cannot 
be  brought  too  near  to  good  settlers.  The  opioion  prevails  in  some  places  in  the  East 
ihat  Western  people  are  not  proper  associates  far  Indians.  1  wish  to  state  that  tbe 
settlers  surrounding  these  reservations  are  sobitr,  Indnstrious,  intelligent,  and  frugal 
farmers,  nod  in  all  these  reHpects  will  compare  favorably  with  rural  communities  ilk 
any  of  the  Stalfs.  Pi'Ople  are  not  all  good  about  these  reserratiuns,  bnt  I  henr  that. 
the  same  may  be  said  even  of  Boston.  The  past  fiscal  year  has  been  a  year  of  progresn 
with  these  Indians,  and  of  a  chumctor  that  nill  result  in  great  good  iu  the  future. 

GDUCATIONAL. 
The  industrial  boarding  schools  at  both  agencies  are  in  aSourishing  condition.  an<B 
are  doing  good  work.    The  attoudauce  has  been  satisfactory  throughout  the  year,. 
that  of  the  Winnebiigo  school  beiug  liirger  than  ever  before. 

The  iuduslriul  part  of  the  education  cocaists  of  farm  and  garden  work,  care  of  stocks 
and  tbe  general  chores  about  tbe  house  for  the  bovs,  white  the  girls  are  taugtit  house- 
keeping, laundry  work,  cooking  and  baking,  anA  sewing,  both  hand  and  machine.. 
ikime  of  the  larger  girls  can  cnt  and  fit  clothing  for  both  sexes.  All  the  girts'  cloth- 
ing and  a  Kreater  part  of  the  boys'  in  manufactured  at  the  achools.  We  cannot  nL- 
these  schools  teach  the  different  trades  aa  they  are  taught  at  Carlisle  aud  Hampton  ;: 
atill  something  ought  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  teaching  the  use  of  oarpeoters'  tooln- 
A  email  work-shop  should  be  fitted  up,  and  there  every  boy  sbonid  be  taught  the  UBe> 
of  tbe  saw,  square,  and  plane.  These  boys  should  have  a  practical  farmer's  education - 
The  management  of  toe  achooU  is  the  some  at  both  agencies.  Two  comicilmen  ore 
appointed  scbool  iuapectord  for  a  term  of  one  mouth.  Tliey  visit  the  schools  once  each 
week,  Bud  by  this  meaiia  all  the  council  have  become  interested  in  the  schools  aud. 
anxious  to  secure  better  atteudance.  To  these  men  tbe  parents  state  their  grievances,. 
real  or  imaginary,  aud  tliey  lay  the  matter  before  the  superintendent  and  an  explana- 
tion follows,  aud  in  nearly  every  case  everything  is  a^iustable  harmonionsly.  Com- 
pnlaory  attendance  ha»  becu  practiced  to  a  limited  extent  during  the  year,  and  I  ana 
•atiaUed  that  tbta  in  the  uuly  true  way  to  educate  the  Indian.  Iu  this  way  every  oaaei 
may  be  reached.  I  have  moverl  very  cautiously  iu  this  matter,  so  od  to  cseate  no  vio- 
lent prejndicea  against  it,  but  so  far  ae  we  have  gone  in  the  matter  it  has  met  my 
fullest  ezpectatioua. 

Quite  a  number  of  the  children  are  being  educated  at  Carlisle,  Hamptoo,  and  Hough- 
ton, Iowa.  This  is  the  true  way  to  educate  the  Indian  youth.  I  think  those  schooisi 
■bould  supplement  the  work  of  tbe  azency  schools,  and  the  children  taken  should  be- 
•elected  frum  the  brightest  and  heallbiest  in  attendauce  here. 

The  school  in  charge  of  the  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  known  oei 
"  Omaha  Mission,"  is  doing  n  good  work.  The  attendance  during  the  past  year  has- 
not  been  as  large  as  it  should  be.  owius  to  tbe  fact  that  no  boys  were  admitted.  T 
think  this  a  mistake.  Provision  should  he  made  whereby  they  may  take  a  limited 
■  umber  of  boys  under  the  age  of  ten  yeara.  This  would  increase  the  attendance  and 
UHefulnees  of  the  school  and  give  better  satisfaction  to  tbe  Indians,  especially  to  the 
•hurcb  party,  who  regard  this  school  as  their  own,  and  naturally  wish  that  their  boy& 
should  by  edacated  iu  tbeir  obnrch  school.  ~  i 

■  ooglc 
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The  B«mber  of  Winnebago  ludiftna  on  tbia  reservfttiou  is  1,S05.  Namber  of  niiit«* 
aibove  eigliteen  years  of  ago,  351.  Nnmber  of  females  above  fourteen  years  of  age,  422. 
SDmber  uf  scbool  children  between  the  age  of  six  and  Bizteen,  24lj.  Tliere  is  one 
«cbool-hon»e  at  Winnebago  Agency.    Tbe  names  of  the  school  employ^  aie  as  follows, 


».~ 

o.« 

Annul 

■7H 

AwtUtHDttMcher 

6M 

siifjfi?:?™'™ 

ST-:;;--"- 

T 

Tbe  nomberof  Omabasontbis  reserration  is  1,167.  Number  of  males  over  ei{;bt«en 
jean  of  age.ST^.  Number  of  females  above  fourt«en  fears  of  age,  3J7.  Number  of 
Dcbool  children  betweeu  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen,  :103.  There  are  two  school- 
tiODiies  on  tbe  Omaha  Reserve,  one  known  as  tbe  Omaha  indnatriai  boarding-school 
and  the  other  as  tbe  Omaha  mission.  The  employ^  at  the  Omaha  miaaion  are  aa 
:^ollows: 


Nama 

Oflloa. 

Annnd 

13^*™^' 

•2M 

■y 

Sum. 

Offles. 

iKS,- 

8j.^^„t«.d«t 

*TM 

AulBhiDt  teuhM. . . . 

£JU  Dnarlng ! 

M 

Very  respectfully, 
The  CoHUissiOHCR  OP  Indian  ArFAute. 


COKBOLIDATED   BAMTBE,  FLANDBKAU,  AND  PONCA   Agbnot, 

Nebraska  and  Dakota, 

Auguat  14, 1884, 
Bksprcttvd  Friknd;  In  aooordance  vritb  iuatructions  1  sabmit  this,  my  eightb  ao- 
«nal  report  of  affairs  at  this  agency  for  the  past  year. 
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is  aitoated  on  the  soathnest  side  of  the  Hissoori  RiTer.  Townships  Nos.  31,  32,  and  33, 
SangeaiandSWest,  in  Knox  County,  Nebraska,  and  oontaina  near  115,000  acres  of  land, 

C.oogI 


INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 

zing.    The  land  along-  mid  ak 

latency  baildiags  are  sit"*'-* 
□  the  north  edge  of  tbe  reservatioa,  near  the  Missouri  River,  nearly  oppOBito  Si 
field, Dak.,  which  in  our  nearest  railroad  point  (about  4  miles)  from  which  we  liare  ft 
daily  mail.  Yankton,  Dnk.,  ia  30  miles  east,  Buzille  Mills  and  Creiffhton  Si  anit  2& 
miles  south,  and  Niuhrara  City  14  uiileH  soathwest.  Theae  are  all  good  bBBiDe8spKiee» 
which  the  Santeee  visit  to  dispose  or  their  rarm  prodacts  and  purchase  their  neces- 
sary supplies  in  addition  to  those  that  they  get  from  the  trader  at  the  agensy. 


The  Santaes  came  here  Juue  11,  1666,  nnmbertDgabont  1,350  bodIb:  since  then  there 
has  been  a  gradual  decrease  nom  this  time,  they  now  number  806.  S«aie  went  t» 
Flandrean,  othera  to  Minnesota,  and  qaite  a  nnmber  died  from  the  small-pox  in  1873. 
For  the  lasteeTen  years  Ihey  have  remained  about  thesame  in  number;  some  go  away, 
others  oome  to  take  their  plaoee;  the  last  year  there  were  34  births  and  37  deaths. 

BATIOHS. 
The  issue  of  rations  has  hoea  discontinued  to  all  except  children  who  attendaehoel 
and  about  50  old  and  inlirm  persons.  Seven  years  ago  I  issued  sugar,  coffee,  beef,  dour, 
beana,  rioe,  pork,  &.O.,  to  all  the  tribe  at  the  close  of  each  week,  giving  them  aboni 
enough  to  Utc  upon  without  much  labor.  This  hod  to  be  changed,  the  rations  wer* 
grodnailj  withdrawn,  and  pressure  brought  to  bear  to  havethem  commence  to  tabor, 
and  it  could  not  be  done  aU  at  onee;  little  by  little  the  work  was  acoompLshed,  oih 
that  no  special  suffering  waa  known. 

MANMKR  OF  UVtNQ. 
The  Indians  have  Krodually  come  from  the  dng-ont  to  log  and  frame  houses.  The^ 
are  well  supplied  with  horses,  oxen,  wagons,  and  Jarmingimpteniants.  They  haveaistk 
been  supplied  with  heifers,  but  quite  a  number  of  1  hem  have  ueglectud  to  care  for  them, 
and  they  nave  perished,  or  the  Indians  violated  instructions  by  disposing  of  them  to 
get  a  tittle  cash,  aud  the  cattle  would  be  gone  before  the  agent  would  know  of  it.  Ia 
tllia  way  many  of  them  have  improperly  gotten  away  fiom  the  agenoy.  They  all  wear 
citizen's  dress;  generally  live,  work,  and  act  like  white  peopfc.  They  can  do  theii- 
'  plowing,  planting,  sowing,  reaping,  mowing,  gathering,  and  thrashing  without  tha 
special  aid  of  the  white  man. 

COMPARATIVE   BTATXUKHT. 


In  order  to  bring  some  of  the  facts  plainly  before  you,  I  wiU  compare  the  issn»or 
subsistence  to  the  tribe  and  the  result  from  hibor  in  1078  and  1984 : 

1W8. 

i«ei. 

DtllbrsuM^ 

1II,4M 

is 
is; 
Si 

u,i«a 

31 

4r 

iS5/!rf:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::;:::::::::::::;:;;S::::: 

"fS" 

^s 

The  sum  of  which  difference,  taken  at  the  contract  prices  delivered  at  the  agency, 
would  Iw  $^,TS7,  or  136  per  capita,  leaving  the  school  children  ont  of  the  CMcnlo- 
tion. 


Betulli/r 

»•.  labor. 

1RT8. 

.«. 

i,oo« 
'"  Me' 

307 
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Farming  ImplenieDta  in  use  at  Che  ngency  are  aafollona:  7!>  breaking  ptowe,  134 
«ro8s-plowB,  IS9  wmohb,  28  mowing,  36  ooDiUiDed,  aad  IDroapiDi;  maobinea, 22  horse- 
rakes,  and  3  thrasblDg  macliiDes,  Maidea  uameroUH  small  implemnnta  and  tools. 

ROW  TO   HELP  THE   INDIANS. 

From  tho  above  ;ou  can  see  that  thu  ratiouB  have  been  decreased,  the  acreage  and 
qiroducta  from  labor  bavebeen  increased.  This  requires  time,  i-atieuoe,  persevorance, 
4iiid  labor,  and  can  best  be  brought  about  by  ouergottc  practical  Christian  work,  and 
in  doing  this  we  find  that  we  have  nut  oul.v  got  to  contend  with  and  convince  tbe 
Indians  themBelves,  but  we  have  to  strive  witli  tbe  ideas  of  people  who  may  wish  to 
4I0  goud  but  are  often  a  hindrance  and  a  drawback  to  the  Indian  work.  ,lt  in  all  right 
:^or  iihilnntbropic  people  to  assist  in  the  Indian  work ;  bo  long  as  they  act  as  auxiliariKS 
t.o  tlie  Department  and  itfi  pgKnls  tbey  may  do  much  goml  iu  asHistiug  olHcei'H  and 
Indians,  but  tbe  trouble  oFti'U  is  that  they  forget  who  t\\v  n'sponnibW  pemonH  are, 
«ud,  as  irreHjiousible  partien,  wish  to  take  the  lead  and  bavc  the  rt-sjionsililt' oDicerH  act 
.Bs  aiisistanco  to  them.  I  have  been  amused  ujion  tbe  receipt  <if  letters  of  in'juiry  from 
'jieriiiins  in  the  Eniit,  who  wish  to  get  up  a  Id^turo  on  tbe  Indian  or  Inilian  policy. 
Tlif^'  have  never  seen  au  Indian,  and  know  nolbing  abniit  the  working  of  the  Uepart- 
Jiicnt,  and  ask  for  infomiatioti.  Yettbcyarewillinf;  to  display  tlieirignoranceAiDons 
«ninfornii!d  people  by  making  unkind  aHHt-ttions,  as  taken  from  newspapers,  agAJDHt 
the  Department  and  its  agents  about  their  dpaltng  nitli  nod  work  among  tbe  Indians. 
"Tbeii  there  are  olhers  who  vi«it  (he  agoncieH.  many  of  nbnm  are  very  acceptable ;  some 
«f  I  hem  come  with  words  of  cnmfort  and  kind  advice,  which  brightens  our  pathway 
^nd  helps  lis  along  ;  others  cnnio  as  critics  and  they  feel  that  they  must  create  some 
.jjn'at  reibruij  and  they  go  to  work  to  niake  the  change,  anil  in  doing  this  tliey  come 
in  contact  with  tbe  responsibln  parties  whoNodnty  it  is  to  nee  that  tbe  law  is  properly 
•executed,  and  then  tbo  contuntion  commences,  and  tbe  individual,  Department,  or 
ipniicy  is  generally  attacked,  and  time  occupied  that  should  Im  applied  to  a  better 
4jiMTpose.  It  is  one  of  the  easiest  things  In  the  world  for  a  person  t«  get  up  a  disturb- 
.ance  on  an  Indian  asency.  The  agent  is  honestly  required  to  withdraw  the  rations 
and  make  tbom  work.  This  causes  an  unpleasant  feeling  in  tbe  stomach,  and  tbey 
■Kvitl  rallf  around  any  one  who  they  think  will  fill  them  up  and  bring  them  back  to 
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"habits,  and  disposition  of  the  ludinnsare  goud.  They  have  come  from  a  life  of  depend- 
ency to  one  of  independence,  acquiring  habits  of  industry  instead  of  idleness,  with  a 
disposition  to  try  to  make  their  own  living  and  not  depend  npon  the  Government  for 
»ll  that  they  nee<l ;  yet  they  never  refuse  to  take  what  they  can  get  and  bave  a  dispo- 
•itioii  to  ask  fur  many  things  that  tbey  should  get  for  themselves.  Tbey  ate  very- 
Tegular  iu  atl<inding  church  on  Snnday,  generally  live  iu  peace  with  their  neighbors, 
«nd  comply  with  their  word.  True,  ttiere  areexceptions  to  this,  yet  not  any  more  an, 
-and  I  think  not  asnmoh  so  as,  among  white  people.  They  need  tbe  continuation  of  fi 
«trHishtforwsrd,  hottest  pressure  being  brought  to  bear  npon  them  to  push  them  for- 
wantin  civilization,  the  same  as  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  of  our  laud  to  restrict  in- 
^lividuals  from  committing  crime. 

LAND  AND  CITIZEKSBIP. 

The  Santees  are  having  their  land  allotted  to  them  under  the  latter  part  of  article 
'3  of  tbe  Sioux  treaty  of  IHW,  which  requires  that  they  must  have  previously  occupied 
."llie  land  fbr  tlin*  years  and  made  improvements  thereon  to  tbe  value  of  $200 ;  they 
•then  get  a  puteut  fur  160  acres  of  land;  127  have  received  tbeir  application  papers 
•from  me,  but  I  think  they  have  not  all  yet  been  tiled  in  tbe  land  otflce.     Under  this 

law  they  become  citizens  npon  Ibe  receipt  of  their  patents.  Although  a  number  of 
•their  papers  have  lieen  Hied  in  tbe  land  office  more  than  a  year  ago  there  have  been 

till  [Milrnts  rein^iveil  by  any  of  the  Indians,  but  we  live  in  hopes  and  all  are  doing  well. 
1  think  tbe  Dispart  mentsbonld  act  upon  Ihinsnliject  so  that  tbe  Indian  is  not  required 
ito  wait  twenty-flveyeaTsl>efure  he  can  become  a  citizen.  The  law  says :  "audnny  In- 
•iliaa  or  Indians  receiving  a  patent  for  laud  under  the  forcgoin);  provisions  shall  Ibere- 
A>y  and  tVuin  thenceforth  l)ecome  and  be  a  citi^ten  of  the  United  Stutes."  The  natenl; 
rdbiiuld  lie  placed  at  once  in  tbe  Indian's  baud  with  the  restriction  clause  print^'d  upon 
i-l.  or,  if  tbe  Department  wishes  to  hold  the  patents,  then  a  notice  should  be  sent  tu 
XAe  applicant,  notifying  him  that  a  patent  has  been  issued  for  hini ;  this  would  Pn- 
4itle  bim  to  bis  citizenship.  They  would  then  come  under  the  laws  of  the  land  and 
•could  vote — (for  Blaine  and  Logau). 


^dbyGobgle 
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MISSIONS  AND  SCHOOLS. 


There  are  two  misstoDS  st  Saatee — the  Protestant  Episcopal  and  the  American  His- 
sionai'j'  Aasociation.  The  Episcopal  miaHion  met  with  quite  a  loss  on  the  niaming  of 
February  17,  1884,  in  having  the  principal  linildiiigB  of  the  miuuion  lieatroyed  b^  fire, 
consisting  of  church  and  boEooI  buildings,  together  with  dwell ing-hoiiso,  anstaining 
a  loss  of  (10,000.  Saint  Mary's  school  of  35  girls  was  closed  by  this  fire,  which  was 
Dincb  to  be  rr.gretted,  for  it  was  one  of  our  best  and  most  siiccessfnl  sehools,  and  it 
was  qni^  a  loss  to  have  It  discontinued.  Amelia  Ives  was  priiiciimi,  Mary  S.  Fran- 
cis was  the  teacher,  and  Sister  Mary,  as  we  cntlcd  her,  was  ttieir  missionary  compan- 
ion; they  all  have  onr  trne  sympatoy  on  account  of  their  loss,  and  they  are  greatly 
missed  among  ns  as  kinil  friends  and  workers.  The  mission  is  beiu|;  rebuilt,  but  not 
so  extensive  as  before.  Wfaeu  (his  chnroh  is  finished  they  will  have  three  churches 
in  which  services  srehehl  by  Witliuin  W.  Fowler  aud  native  ministers.  This  mission 
also  haaa  hoarding  school  for  both  sexes  at  Springfield,  Dak.,  called  Hope  school, 
nnder  Ihc  cnre  of  Mrs.  E.  E.  Kiiapp.  They  occoniuiodate  about  34  scholars ;  tbsy  are 
doing  a  good  work ;  teach  the  English  langnago  entire.  I  witnessed  the  esamination 
at  the  close  of  the  school  in  Jane  last.  The  children  spoke  the  I'^uglish  language  well 
and  answered  the  (jueBtious  promptly  and  dill  great  credit  to  themselves  and  teach- 
ers. The  mission  is  putting  up  new  buildings  tor  this  school  and  by  next  year  their 
school  facilitias  will  be  mnch  improved. 

GOVERN  MBNT  ecnooLs. 


nnmber  that  has  ever  been  at  the  school  in  one  year.  The  childre 
governed  than  formerly ;  have  less  disciplining  to  do;  have  had  only  one  or  two  cases 
where  we  were  obliged  to  resort  to  stronger  measures  than  moral  suasion  or  tempo- 
ntiy  confinement.  We  think  the  Indian  child  is  more  easily  governed  than  his  white 
brother.  There  has  been  less  running  away  from  school  this  year  than  ever  before. 
There  has  been  a  steady  iniprovoment  in  the  use  of  the  English  language.  All  the 
children  escept  some  who  came  this  year  talk  English  in  all  their  conversation,  in 
school  and  out.  The  girls  talk  English  more  distinctly  than  the  boys,  which,  we  he- 
liere,  comes  tram  the  fact  that  the  girls  are  kept  more  directly  under  the  induence  ot 
their  teachers  in  tlie  house  than  the  boys  can  be  outside.  The  boys  bave  exhibited 
more  interest  in  the  itiduHtriat  work  of  the  school  tbis  year  than  nsual ;  this  Ijas  been 
qnite  noticeable  in  the  garden  work  ;  they  took  hold  and  worked  with  a,  will,  and  they 
have  a  good  garden,  the  best  thev  over  had.     We  think  if  Indian  children  have  a 

S roper  incentive  for  work  they  will  not  be  found  far  behind  the  whit«  in  their  will- 
igness  to  labor.  We  feel  that  ulltbe  children  have  made  good  advancement  in  their 
etndies.  Our  greatest  source  of  euconragemeot  was  in  the  success  we  have  met  with 
in  overcoQiing  the  natural  timidity  of  the  children  and  getting  them  to  speak  up  loud 
and  diatinrt  in  their  classes  and  school  exercises,  which  was  a  fact  very  noticeable  in 
the  ctoeing  eierciaasof  the  school.  With  hot  few  exceptions  I  could  hear  them  recite 
their  pieces  distinctly. 

AMBHICAK  MISSIONARY  ASSOCIATION. 

Last,  but  not  least,  among  the  good  school  and  mission  work  going  on  here  is  that 
of  the  above  association  under  the  general  supervision  of  ^v.  AlfVed  L.  Riggs. 
Of  his  work  and  the  gradual  permanent  progress  that  Is  being  mode  I  teel  that  I  can 
notso  express  it  that  the  public  will  fully  comprehend.  The  Indian  work  has  been  a 
lifelong  work  with  Mr.  Riggs,  also  of  his  father,  Stephen  R.  Riggs,  before  him,  who, 
I  regret  to  say,  lett  ns  wiUiln  the  last  year  for  higher  fields  of  labor  and  rest.  This 
mission  bas  21  persons  employed  as  teacbora  and  missionaries ;  they  bave  13  bnildings 
connected  with  the  school  and  school  work;  number  of  children  attending  school  ttnr- 
ing  the  year,  144.  School  was  continued  ten  sqda  hulf  montlis;  avernge  attendance 
daring  ten  months,  99.  They  have  a  blacksmith  nhop,  carpenter  ebop,  shoemaker 
shop,  farm,  and  brick-yard  in  conneption  with  their  school.  The  Government  has 
paid  this  school  abont  (8,000  during  tlie  year  for  the  education  of  Indian  ehililren. 
The  mission  furnished  all  the  subsistence,  &c.,  for  the  children,  and  they  have  ex- 
pended more  than  td,000  forthepermanent  improvement  of  the  school  buildings.  The 
foundation  is  being  laid  here  for  a  lasting  benefit  to  the  Sioux  Nation  in  Christianity, 
education,  and  industrial  training.  I  could  dwell  at  length  apon  the  good  work  ot 
this  mission  but  will  not  occupy  more  spar.o  in  my  report,  but  respectfully  call  yonr 
attention  to  a  report  which  Mr.  Riggs  kindl;  banded  me  and  I  ask  that  it  b«  printed 
with  other  reports. 
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BUILDENQS. 

For  tbe  iDdnstrisl  school  at  Santoe  arc  1  building  with  accnmniodat  ion  for  45  pupils 
And  the  empto;^,  1  buitdiDg  for  lanndr.v  and  atore-room,  I  foi  woodahed  and  carpen- 
ter afaop,  I  barn  and  1  pi);  pen.  Olher  agency  buildings  are,  4  dwellings occn|iickI  b; 
ftgent,  physiciHD,  superintendent,  and  clerk ;  3  dwellings  (fl  rooms  eatb),  and  2  old 
log-houBes  occnpied  bv  Indian  employ^  saw  mill,  griat  mill,  3  woikHhopn,  warehouse, 
offices  for  agent  and  physician,  4  stablts,  1  granary,  and  10  minor  outbnildinga.  These 
are  generally  in  good  reiiair,  fairly  accommodating  the  work  that  is  being  carried  on. 
Uore  room  and  uetter  accommodation  is  needed,  particularly  in  the  blacksoii thing 
department.  Other  improvements  could  be  made  and  profitably  ntillzed  in  the  serv- 
ice. The  grist  mill  is  now  closed  on  account  of  the  engine  giving  out,  which  we  hope 
to  have  replaced  soon  by  a  new  one,  as  correspondence  Is  now  being  carried  on  with 
the  Department  in  legud  to  it. 


The  mlea  goTeming  Indian  offeoaes  hftT«  been  in  operation  dnring  the  year.  The 
ooDTt  Is  composed  of  uuee  Judges  selected  fti>m  the  police  force,  who  are,  Antoine  J. 
CuDpbell,  John  White,  and  George  Kedowl ;  theyholdregDlarseesioDsoaeeAndtwio* 
s  month.  There  have  been  33  coses  before  them  during  tbe  year,  as  follewB,  Tie :  2 
oaaee  damage  to  property,  1  dmukeaness,  1  disputed  title  to  porsonal  property,  3  tak- 
ing up  and  Bellias  stray  bogs,  4  living  together  without  due  form  of  marriage,  1  de- 
Berting  wife,  2  abtulng  wife,  1  bastudy,  1  breach  of  promise,  1  family  troohle,  13 
gambling  (moccasin  game),  1  harlotry,  and  2  assault  and  batteiy.  Amount  of  flnea 
rmpooedaud  paid  Id:  12  fines,  |1  each,  |12;  2  fines,  S2  each,  |4:  5  fines,|j  eoch.fSS; 
ana  1  fine,  |15— total,  $56.  We  think  tbe  court  is  doing  good  service  and  of  mncb 
benefit  to  the  agency  in  preventing  and  punishing  crime. 

rLAHDItSAU  AOENCT. 

The  Flondreau  Indians  are  a  part  of  the  Santees  who  left  Santee  Agency  and  took 
up  Indian  homesteads  alouglhe  Sionx  River,  Flandreau,  Hoody  County,  Dakota,  140 
miles  north  of  Santee ;  they  nomlier  at  this  time  about  250  persons ;  they  are  recog- 
nized citisens,  and  live  in  peace  with  their  neigbbors.  They  nave  lived  there  near  ten 
years,  and  I  am  told  that  during  that  time  not  cue  of  ttie  Indians  bns  been  accused 
or  arrested  for  stealing.  They  are  honest  and  make  good  citizens,  but  do  not  display 
the  energy  generally  seen  among  white  people,  although  this  we  believe  has  been  very 
much  overcome  witlilo  the  last  few  years.  Some  of  the  most  shiftless  have  sold  tint 
and  left  while  the  better  class  who  have  remained  are  applying  themselves  more  t» 
their  farms,  Ac  They  have  two  churches  conducted  by  native  ministers,  and  tho 
Indians  are  very  regular  in  attending  the  services.  They  have  been  assisted  by  Iho 
Government  in  various  ways  so  that  they  ha»e  a  good  supply  or  farming  implement*, 
cattle,  &c.  They  have  a  school-house  in  which  a  day  schmil  is  tangbt  by  a  man  em- 
ployed by  the  Govennuent,  making  a  free  school  for  them.  The  Government  has  built 
twenty  honsea  for  them  during  the  year.  They  are  becoming  more  permanently  lo- 
cated and  doing  better,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  them  have  kept  their  laud  and  aro 
remaining  as  permanent  settlers  than  you  will  tind  among  the  same  number  uf  fron- 
tier white  people  who  first  settled  the  country.  The  country  around  Flandreau  is  well 
Mttled  up,  a  railroad  runs  through  the  county,  and  their  lands  are  valuable.  Tbe«e 
Indians  deserve  credit,  should  be  encouraged,  but  not  assisted  too  much. 

TBI  PONCA  INDIANS 

under  my  care  are  apart  of  tbe  Poaca  Indiansof  Indian  Territory,  who  were  removed 
Irom  here  in  ltlT7,  but  came  book  under  Chief  Standing  Beer.  They  nnmber  about 
170  persons,  are  located  on  the  north  side  of  the  Running-Water  or  Niobrara  River,  1» 
miles  from  Santee,  they  have  log-bonses  and  stables,  are  cultivating  the  ground,  and 
making  an  honest  living  supporting  themselves.  I  am  now  building  twenty  house» 
for  them,  to  bo  paid  for  ttoai  a  special  appropriation  of  |5,000  lor  said  purpose.  They 
have  had  issued  to  them  horses,  cattle,  farming  implements,  &o.,  by  the  Qovemmeut, 
so  that  they  are  all  well  supplied.  They  have  a  school -ho  use,  warehonse,  blacksmitb- 
ahop,  and  two  dwelliug-bnuses  as  agency  buildings.  Samuel  Snllivsn  is  their  super^ 
intendeut  and  does  their  btacksini thing,  wagon-making,  and  looks  after  their  general 
work.  I  expect  to  en  ploy  a  teacher  and  start  a  day  scliool  in  a  abort  time,  and  also 
liave  some  religious  services  among  them. 

aZMKRAl.  BKUARKS. 

All  the  Indiane  nndermy  care  are  kindlytreatedhy  the  Qovemment  and  respect«d 

by  tbe  people  witb  whom  they  come  in  contact,  and  all  have  cause  for  thankfulness. 

I  have  now  been  here  nearly  eight  yeare ;  have  two  more  to  eerve  under  my  present 
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ftppointipeat,  bnt  I  do  not  feel  tbat  I  oad  remaia.  True,  tbis  appears,  to  a  eertain 
extent,  like  a  second  home  to  me;  the  lodiaDHcaU  the  agent  father,  and  a  numberof 
tbi'se  people  du  appear  to  me  as  my  children.  They  come  to  me  for  advlci'  iip<iD  all 
subjects,  and  I  have  become  mure  or  less  attached  to  tbem,  and  as  we  kuuir  eaob 
other's  wajB,  we  grtaloDg  without  much  Tronble;  but  Ifeelatpreitenttbatlhuvegiven 
eoODgb  of  my  life  to  this  work,  aiid  that  in  justice  to  myself  and  family  Ishould  leave 
and  retire  l^m  public  work,  anddevotelhebalaiiceofmylifeto  theinteruatof  my  wife 
and  children  in  a  quiet  home,  where  I  hope  to  be  of  use  as  a  Christian  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  In  retiring  from  this,  m;  responsible  position,  I  wish  to  extend  my 
thanks  to  the  ofBcers  lit  the  Department  for  kindness  extended  to  roe  as  an  officii 
during  the  time  of  my  service.  1  know  there  has  been  much  Improvemuot  in  the  lu- 
dliftn  wnrli  flinrj'  T  »ifif iTi^ii  thn  iwrvi4«n  •  r)ipre  IB  room  for  more.  U^e  agent  should  be 
:e  demands  coold  be  had.  It  requires  good, 
„        ,  u  as  are  of  use  and  can  find  employment  at 

alary  anywhere.  I  think  the  manner  of  making  accounts,  &c.,  sbonld  be 
■ioiplifled;  there  is  too  much  red  tape.  Officers' accounts  sbonld  be  more  promptly 
examined  administratively.  I  think  Indian  agents  are  anjastly  and  unkindly  criti- 
cised. In  the  first  place,  as  soon  as  an  appointment  is  made  and  the  Dane  comes  be- 
fore the  public,  a  great  many  people  are  ready  to  look  upon  it  as  the  name  of  a  dis- 
honest person;  tbey  sbotild  remember  that  the  agent  isreqniied  to  givea  heavy  bond, 
and  is  held  strictly  leaponsible  for  his  actions  under  said  bond.  In  order  to  advance 
the  Indians  in  clvilizatioa  the  agent  is  justly  reqnired  to  bring  a  preasuTe  to  bear  that 
la  in  oppoaitiOD  to  the  Keneml  inolination  of  the  Indian,  and  in  this  way  oReo  ioours 
their  aiapleasnre.  The  agent  ia  expected  to  have  great  forethought,  for  his  acts  am 
all  examined  with  afterthought.  Toe  Indiana  lay  Uieir  grievances  ttefore  the  inspect- 
ors, and  the  agents  are  generally  oritiolsed. 

The  agent  is  expected  to  entertain  the  inspector  at  his  hoQse  (so  I  am  told),  and  if 
he  sleeps  a  little  lon^  in  the  moming  and  the  agent's  bnsiness  requires  him  to  eat 
breakfast  before  the  inspector  rises  the  agent  may  expect  to  be  acolded  for  tbns  eat- 
ing at  his  own  table ;  and  if  the  agent's  wife  does  not  make  the  ooflee  to  suit  or  the 
eggs  are  a  little  too  soft  or  too  hard  she  may  expect  to  reoelve  a  short  remark.  They 
can  get  angry  and  swear  or  scold  around  in  general ;  this  is  all  right  for  them,  hut  the 
a^eni  must  not  do  this.  He  must  work  all  de  week,  go  to  church  on  Sunday,  see  that 
his  children  keep  very  quiet,  do  not  go  outaide  of  the  yoid  to  play  on  account  of  the 
bad  example.  The  agent  must  be  affable  and  courteous  at  all  times,  no  mattur  how 
much  he  has  on  his  mind.  In  fact  the  agent  must  be  a  model  man,  and  such  men  are 
expected  to  be  had  and  Hor\'e  for  the  small  pay  allowed  for  Indian  ageute.  Then  theia 
is  the  missionary,  who  feels  it  his  duty  to  look  after  some  of  the  agency  bnsiiieBS.  and 
if  he  is  not  allowed  logo  on,  no  matter  if  it  does  interfere  with  some  one  else,  he  takes 
offense  at  the  interruption,  and  then  the  agent,  who  baa  given  bonds  to  honestly  pei- 
form  the  duties  of  bis  office  and  is  responsible  for  the  actji  of  his  employ^  and  the 
work  of  the  agency  In  general,  is  censured,  and  he  who  would  dare  to  go  against  such 
a  would-be  God-like  missionary  apostle  must  be  put  down.  I  am  glad  to  say  the 
aho7D  is  not  true  of  all  inspectors  nor  all  missionaries,  but  it  is  true  of  a  few  of  them, 
and  the  agents  need  to  be  protected  Irom  such.  I  believe  the  Indian  Department  has 
OB  honest  officers  as  any  Department  of  the  Government ;  that  tbey  have  more  labor 
to  perform,  heavier  reiponsibilitieB,  less  pay,  and  less  thanks  from  the  general  publio 
for  what  they  do  than  any  other  aet  of  public  men. 

TUX  OLD  A!fD  IK7IBK. 

I  find  that  I  have  omitted  one  very  important  snbject,  that  of  caring  for  the  old, 
infirm,  and  blind  people.  At  present  we  issue  subsistence  to  about  50  or  them  at  the 
-"d  ofeach  week  in  such  qnantities  as  allowed.     Wbat  I  issne  is  i"-"*"-'-"'  ■"  — - 


tain  life,  and  it  Is  eaten  op  in  a  day  or  two ;  themselves,  and,  perhaps,  a  friend  will 
call  and  assist  to  dispose  of  it,  then  tbe  persons  thus  partly  assisted  most  depend  upon 
getting  food  for  tbe  balauce  of  tbe  week  tbe  best  tbey  can.     This  is  not  as  It  should 


present  I  can  see  no  better  way  forme  to  take  cure  of  the  in  nnder  the  system 
by  which  tbey  are  now  supplied.  Many  of  them  come  to  my  bouse,  sit  down  ou  the 
floor  and  beg  for  food,  and  I  find  my  wife  oondncting  an  alms-honse  at  her  own  ex- 
pense. There  ebonld  be  an  institution  established  here  and  supported  by  tbe  Govem- 
mnnt  for  these  poor  people  to  come  to  and  get  tbe  necessaries  of  life,  to  have  it  as  a 
home  if  they  wished  it,  or  as  a  place  for  them  to  come  and  get  their  meahi,  and  issue 
no  rations  except  at  this  bouse,  the  same  as  to  school  children.  In  this  way  the  ra- 
tions could  be  properly  applied  and  given  only  to  those  for  whom  they  are  intendedr 
the  poor,  infirm,  blind,  and  old,  who  actually  require  direct  aid. 

With  a  desire  that  the  Indian  Department  may  continue  to  improve  and  advance 
the  Indian  su  that  he  may  grow  in  civilization  and  become  a  part  of  oar  nation,  I  re~ 
main  thy  &ieud, 

ISAIAH  LIGHTNEB, 
(7nftsd  8lal«i  Indian  AgeM.   • 

The  CommsiONZK  or  Ihdiak  Ajfaibs. 
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Santbb  Aqbmct,  NsBR&eRA, 

AugtM  15, 1884. 

Dear  Sir:  Id  forwarding;  mj  gtatiKtical  report  for  the  acliool  year  now  oloaed,  I 
'will  call  attentioti  to  a  few  poitits :  First,  tbe  atteadance  haa  been  remarkablj  reea- 
Inr,  From  the  tlmt  of  November  to  the  last  of  Jiiup  the  avernge  doen  not  varj  but 
10.6.  And  amon^  the  boarding;  pupils  the  month  of  June  ahowH  thu  largest  number 
for  the  year.  The  total  largest  avera^^e  ih  in  March.  Wbeu  we  began  work  here 
fourteen  yearn  ago,  and  for  some  tiuio  afterward,  the  larger  number  atayed  only 
diiriug  Ibo  tbreo  niiiter  months.  There  ban  been  like  steady  propreSa  in  the  grade 
of  the  atudies  piiTaiied  and  the  proficiency  iu  them.  Verv  gratifying  is  the  advance 
in  speaking  Englisb  and  in  Engliah  composition,  and  this  has  been  aecompliahed 
without  loss  from  the  eo-ordinnte  nseof  the  native  language  in  tlie  school-room.  In 
the  lioiirdinK  halls  the  English  is  the  prednniinniit  language. 

Our  jbdiiatriul  departniL-ut  has  taken  quitu  a  step  ahaad  dnring  the  year.  The 
fnrni  baa  hern  eulargeil  and  a  con  i  mud  ions  barn  has  bet-u  built  9fi  by  60  feet.  The 
■carpenter  shop  has  bi<cn  enlargi-d  to  double  the  size  formerly,  and  a  blacksmith 
ahiip  has  been  built  anil  fitted  out  with  five  forges,  ho  that  since  January  last  the  three 
Hho[>H,  blacksmith,  carpenter,  and  sbocshop,  guvi)  daily  instnielion  to  thirty  young 
men  and  boys.  Besides  this,  we  have  kept  many  eniployMl  on  thi>  farm  and  In  the 
miscellaneous  work  aronnil;  and  in  the  spring  by  yonr  favor  we  took  charge  of  the 
l)ritk  yard,  and  ten  of  our  joang  mi-n  baa  indiwtriul  training  there.  Onr  object  has 
beeu  to  give  the  fundnmenMl  iden.s  of  industrial  occupations  rather  than  to  D)ake 
ai-('oniplished  tradi'snien.  And  vet  the  work  wo  oxbibitud  at  Ibo  National  Educa- 
tional Convention  at  Madison,  wis.,  won  great  praise  for  it«  excellence.  The  hftnd- 
«titching  of  the  shoes  was  as  good  ns  machine  work,  aud  there  waa  no  betf«r  forging 
work  exhibited  from  any  of  the  older  industrial  schools  than  that  of  our  Indian  boys. 
Last  fall  we  began  Ibe  building  of  a  large  dining-hall  for  the  use  of  the  whole  school, 
and  having  rDi>aciiv  to  scat  'JOu  pupils.  A  good  dual  of  work  on  this  has  been  done 
by  our  pupils,  digging  for  the  basement,  tending  the  masons,  and  also  on  the  carpen- 
ter work.  The  iuilustrial  training  of  the  girls  aud  young  women  has  been  carried 
on  much  the  same  as  before  and  with  great  eOiciuncy. 

The  help  that  we  have  in  our  work  from  native  aasistAnts  is  worth  noticing.  Three 
men  aud  one  young  woman  have  served  as  teachers  in  the  school  room,  and  two  other 
young  wouien  have  served  in  the  industrial  training  department,  alt  with  very  vain- 
Able  results. 

lliiB  normal  training  school  sustains  such  a  relation  to  the  whole  Dakota  nation 
that  it  is  a  sort  of  an  educational  bstTometer,  and  we  find  an  increasing  number 
throughout  the  Indian  country  who  are  intent  on  gaining  an  edacation,  not  only  for 
their  own  advancement  in  knowledge,  bnt  that  tbey  may  become  the  instructors  of 
their  people.  This  is  a  most  hopefnl  sign,  For  even  though  very  many  more  of  the 
liest  white  teachers  ought  to  be  employed  in  the  education  of  the  Indians,  yet  before 
the  work  can  be  successful  as  a  whole,  we  must  raise  up  a  strong  corps  of  teachers 
from  among  the  Indians  themselves,  who,  though  they  may  have  less  scholarly  equip- 
tneiitfl,  have  tbu  greater  advantage  of  sympathy.  From  tlie  condition  of  the  educa- 
tional and  religious  work  among  this  people  as  well  as  from  their  progress  in  civil 
institution  and  their  building  of  civilized  Itomes,  there  is  ground  for  great  euconrage- 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  I  learn  that  you  are  about  to  resign  your  official  rcajiun- 
aibilities  here  and  retire  from  the  place  yon  have  so  long  and  so  acceptably  held.  I 
should  feel  that  we  ought  to  demur  at  your  decision  bad  you  not  fatrly  earueil  the 
right  to  rest  from  your  unremittius  labors  for  the  advancement  of  this  people.  And 
it  is  right  and  fitting  that  I  should  bear  testimony  to  the  goo<l  work  that  has  been 
going  on  among  this  people  during  all  the  years  you  have  had  the  oversight  of  them, 
and  fur  which  the  credit  iu  large  measure  belongs  to  your  faithful  labors. 
I  am,  yours  respectfully, 

ALFRED  L.  RIGGS, 
i'riwci/io(  Sanlee  yormat  Traiaing  School, 

MaJ.  ISAIAIC    LlOIITN'KK, 

C/Nifed  lilain  Indian  Agent,  SanUt  Agencij,  Nebraska. 


Nevada  Aqenct,  Nbvaha, 

Angntt  15,  IBM. 

Sir  :  Two  tribes  of  Indiana,  the  Pah-Utea  and  the  Pi-Utea,  and  their  resorvatioDS, 

sre  embraced  in  the  Nevada  Agency.    These  Indians  have  acquired  very  many  of  the 

habits  of  the  whilea.     They  wear  citizena  clothes  except  only  when  too  poor  and  un- 

ftble  to  get  thorn.    They  largely  work  for  the  whites  in  itearly  every  department  of 
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labor.  Thsy  make  effbrts  to  Mcnre  homea  for  thtMDselves  Bod  are  nilling  to  work 
hard  to  attain  that  end.  Qnite  a  namber  are  fair  workmen  at  carpentering,  at  black- 
HioitbiDg,  horsesboeing,  irrlgatiug.  bujidioK  ditcbea,  fences,  Btables,  and  amatl  f^amo 
bniiseg;  at  least  one-balf  tbe  men  can  talk  Eugliah  Buflioieutly  to  be  nnderetood  in 
or<li.iarr  work.  Tbey  bave  done  a  large  amount  of  the  fann  labor  in  Uaton  Valley, 
Hiiinboidt  Valley,  Siirprlee  Valley,  and  the  other  neinliboring  valleys  ibis  aeason. 
Miiny  are  good  herders  and  receive  good  wages  from  white  men  for  ber<liuK  cattle  and 
sbt^p.  Quite  a  number  have  places  that  thty  live  onoulBidctbe  resetvatTou  and  get 
their  living  by  working  for  the  whites,  as  do  laboreni  elsewhere,  appearing  no  dilier- 
I'nt  but  in  oiiliir  friini  white  laborers.  Others  have  pieces  of  land  that  tbey  and  their 
rHliitivea cultivate  iind  make  a  liviug,  and  Mime  snrplus  which  thry  divide  with  their 
ri'liitinnH  who  have  done  the  work  of  raiding  this  nnrpliis  but  whicli  (hey  seem  to  Ihink 
tluy  have  no  title  to. 

On  Ihe  Pyramid  Lake  HcservatioD  tbert  has  bcfn  constrticii-d  iriigating  works 
tliat  have  made  available  foar  times  tho  amount  of  land  that  ciinM  Ibnnerly  be  ciii- 
tiviitnl,  and  during  the  past  year  abontdonblo  the  acreage  formerly  coltivated  has 
bi'i'n  put  in ;  and  although  not  all  baTVPHle[l,yeteii«nghhas  been  already  harvestetl  to 
Allow  that  the  crop  is  donble  what  hiia  been  raised  for  years,  if  not  donble  what  wait 
evpr  raiwd  on  this  reservation.  Oq  the  Walker  River  Reservation  it  is  similar, 
dniible  the  nnniber  of  families  farmii'g  over  last  year  and  more  than  donble  the  crops. 
The  very  high  water  has  caiiwd  great  labor  at  both  rener  vat  ions  to  keen  the  irrigating 
nurksin  repair,  nnd  they  npcd  much  morK  work  lo  repsir  them  solidly.  Hnt  the 
tt-iiiporary  repairs  have  been  sufficient  to  ki-ep  the  water  running,  as  the  cropn  slinw, 
aud  now  there  is  mifllcienr  and  jilenty  runuinK  to  waste.  But  the  rppuiTs  ore  needed 
to  set^are  it,  that  a  snccpe^ling  high  water  shall  not  agnindo  so  much  damage.  In  the 
Hiimbolt  Volley  tho  dam  made  and  used  by  the  whites  washed  out  and  thoy  could 
unt  and  did  not  repair  it.  This  is  itiontioned  lo  show  the  dilficiiltieH  met  aud  over- 
oiiie  by  the  Indians  t|il«  spring. 

A  Dumber  of  new  ranches  were  allotted  and  the  Indians  partially  fenced  aud  broke 
tin-  Innd  and  ptil  in  fuch  crops  as  they  could,  while  those  who  made  a  start  InHt  year 
have  good  croiw  this  year,  and  now  the  great  difficulty  is  to  liiiil  laud  for  those  who 

Iteaides  farming  their  flshcriea  arb  valuable.  The  trout  from  the  Trucken  and  Pyra- 
mid Lake  are  jnsfly  celebrated,  and  more  tlian  70,000  pounds  were  shipped  last  seaaou 
St  an  average  price  of  6  cents  where  caught,  making  ^4,300  beiiidas  what  the  Indians 
kept  for  their  own  use.  The  Walker  Lake  fishery  i«  as  valuable  for  food  to  the  In- 
dians but  not  BO  salable. 

Tbt  day-school  at  Walker  River  was  mors  prosperous  lawt  year  and  part  of  the  time 
was  overflowing  full.  The  Indians  showed  an  increaiwd  desire  lo  have  their  children 
attend  and  to  learn  white  men's  talk  and  nays.  At  the  boanltng  school  at  Fyraiuid 
Lake  there  nas  a  sickness  broke  out  similar  to  tho  previous  f  cur,  and  it  n-aa  more  dif- 
fuult  to  aecnre  a  ftiU  attendance,  bnt  by  earnpst  endeavor  it  was  accompliehed  and 
the  school  filled.  The  scholars  showed  good  progress.  The  bovs  built  fences,  cot 
wood,  helped  cany  water,  scrub  and  tidy  up  the  school  aud  school  grounds.  The 
girls  made  136 articles,  umlergamients,  bcdticks,  sbeetH,  suu-bonnets,  aprons,  dresses, 
ic,  and  some  of  them— two  in  particular,  Mary  and  Cogie — excellent  cooks,  can 
niuke  as  nice  white  bread  as  can  be  found  in  a  whitt^  family.  Sono  few  learned  ruHd- 
iug,  t&c,  pretty  well  in  school,  bat  all  the  girts  seemed  to  like  tbe  iudnstrial  part  of 
Bi'liool  life  the  best,  white  some  of  the  boys  learned  as  fast  as  white  scholars  would, 
and  can  vrrite  a  neat  letter,  that  would  be  taken  for  that  of  a  white  person. 

TheelTeotof  tlm  police  at  this  agency  in  snppressine  outbreaks  has  been  almost 
pi'rfpct;  only  two  arrests  nero  made  last  year,  one  for  drunkenness  and  one  for  steal- 
ing horses.  No  other  cases  came  to  the  knowledge  <if  the  agent  that  seemed  to  need 
lui'king  lip.  Several  were  st'ut  for  and  rcprimandi'd  for  little  things,  and  warned 
ag;)inst  u  repetition.  No  case  of  stealing  clothing  or  of  wife-beating  was  reported 
during  the  last  year,  which  Is  very  ditferent  from  what  was  the  state  of  affairs  three 
vi'iirs  ago,  befort)  the  pnlicit  were  appointed.  It  certainly  sueuis  that  the  police  have 
at  this  asoncy  proved  one  of  the  niont  efBcient  aids,  if  not  the  most  elflcient  aid,  to 
tlie  civilization  of  theoe  Indiana,  and  to  secure  their  respect  for  law. 

One  thing  that  they  (the  Indians)  do  not  Jast  understand  is  why  the  trespassers  are 
not  removed  from  the  reservation.  The  agent  has  informed  them  that  the  whole  mat- 
ter has  been  referred  to  Washington,  and  that  soldiers  have  been  promised  to  re- 
move them.  But  the  soldiers  faifto  come,  and  they  think  the  law  is  alt  for  tbe  white 
man  and  none  for  the  Indian. 

They  bnry  their  dead  two  ways,  the  more  civilized  after  the  custom  of  the  whites, 
while  many  still  adhere  to  their  old  tribal  ways. 

Tbey  have,  during  the  past  year,  besides  working  their  farms,  fencing,  digging    ■ 
brush,  &.O.,  performed  all  the  public  labor  necessary  ou  the  reservation,  assisted  and 
directed  by  the  employ^,  with  no  extra  chaTse  to  the  Government  for  their  servicer 
that  is,  receiving  their  cationa  while  doing  this  work,  and  earning  the  tools,  &c.,  sent 
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b;  the  GoTemnieDt  for  tbeir  ase.  Tbla  labor  inclndea  bailding  fence  sroand  fields  for 
•geuoy  and  Bcbool  use,  diKglng  dltcbea  s^gregntiog  12  niilna,  BtreiigtbeaiDg  and  re- 
pairiox  mniii  ditob  and  dam,  pntting  in  flumes  and  l>oxea,  butldtng  roads  andfrciebt' 
In^  from  Wadavrorth  Co  agenc;  beaaqnarMiB,  18  miles,  goods  and  sapplira,  lamTier, 
dmU,  &.C.,  for  aganof  and  school  uae,  aggregating  144,300  pounds.  Certaiolf  thoj 
are  trjing  to  do  aometblng. 
Very  respectfully, 

JOSEPH  H.  HcMASTER, 

Indian  JgtnL 

The  COHMISSIONKR  OF  iNDIiUa  AfFAIKS. 


WXHTERM   BHOSHOMB  A.OKKCT, 

S^tember  tj,  1881. 

But:  I  bars  Qib  bonor  U>  berawitb  mbmit  my  third  annnal  report  for  jonr  conaider- 
ation,  touching  all  of  the  operations  of  tbe  Indiana  and  white  employ^  during  the 
pant  year. 

Tbe  ^neral  beoltb  of  the  ladianj  bae  been  good,  not witlutaii ding  we  have  bad  n» 

Ehjaioian.   Whatever  medicines  bare  been  oaed  have  been  adminiBtered  by  myself ;  I 
ave  only  naed  wall-kttowii  and  limple  remedies.    The  total  number  of  deatba  during 
Ht  year  have  been  eleven,  consisting  of  aii  '   '  '   "' 

ren.  beinga  fraotion  over  4  per  cent  of  thu 
ration.    The  births  during  the  same  period  v 

IMFBOTBMXMTS, 

9  wprk  of  Improvement  in  a  general  way  has  ^ 

Btaraa  the  year  preceding  It,  tor  tbe  reason  we  have  not  erectrd  any  new  buitd luge, 
nt  the  general  farm  improvements  have  been  more  extensive  thnn  heretofore.     We 
have  had  to  clean  out  and  to  a  great  extent  rebnild  all  of  our  irrigating  ditches.     In 


IMFBOTBMXMTS. 

The  vrprk  of  Improvement  in  a  general  way  has  not  been  ao  great  daring  the  past 


o  a  great  extent  rebnild  all  of  our  irrigating  ditches.  In 
•ome  places  they  were  filled  up  with  e&rtli  and  dSbri*  during  the  past  winter,  by  rea- 
■on  oi  rain  and  storm,  and  higli- water  daring  the  spring.  The  aaine  canses  have  in 
many  places  waahnd  away  onr  irrigating  dams,  almost  entirely.  When  it  it  remem- 
bered that  the  rain  and  storm  of  the  past  winter  did  not  entirely  oeaso  nntil  the  24tb 
of  June  it  will  be  seen  that  while  we  bad  a  great  deal  of  work  to  do  in  making  repaira 
upon  onr  irrigating  ditcbes  and  rebuilding  uur  danm,  with  the  almost  insnrmoiin table 
obstacle  of  high-water  to  contend  with.  Nevertheless  we  iucceoded  in  making  tbeee 
repairs,  and  rebuildiuK  2f  niilea  of  n«w  wire  fence,  planting  poets  6  feet  apart  witb 
two  strands  of  wire.  To  niake  the  fence  more  complete  and  effective  against  horses 
and  cattle  we  excavated  a  ditch  along  the  line  of  tbe  new  fence  on  the  outside ;  the 
ditch  is  about  2^  feet  deep,  and  30  inches  wide  ut  the  top  and  'iO  inches  at  the  bottom. 
In  addition  lo  this  we  have  repaired  all  of  the  old  fence  on  tbat  i>ortion  of  the  — 
,.._  ^ „.__,  ..  .  ,        ,.   _.....    .  .  ...    . it'hal'  -'"-  -'- 


n  known  as  Harris's  place  by  replaciug  new  posts  in  obout  half  of  tbe  places 
where  the  old  posts  had  become  rotten.  I  niso  added  one  strand  more  of  wire  to  this  ' 
fence,  as  all  of  tbe  public  travel  passing  this  way  witli  stock  go  on  the  east  side  of 
this  ience.  We  have  also  laid  out  and  done  considerable  excavation  work  upon  a 
mountain  road  leading  to  some  timber  aliout  5  miles  from  agency  bnildings.  The 
Indians  have  themselves  erected  two  new  log  b oases  for  winter  residences,  seven 
new  corrals  for  cattle  and  horses,  which  was  necessary  for  tbe  catlU  distrilmted  to 
tbem  thissammer.  These  witb  other  farm  improvements  have  kept  our  Indians  un- 
uBuatiy  busy  daring  tbe  past  season. 

The  only  white  employ&j  since  last  January  have  beeo  a  blacksmith,  clerk,  and 
farmer.  Since  tbe  UOtli  of  June  I  have  bad  no  white  Ikruier,  substituting  two  intel- 
ligent Indians  in  lien  thereof.  The  Indians  have  cnt,  cured,  anil  stacked  for  them- 
aelves  about  twenty  ricksof  hay  which  I  estimate  will  aggregate  from  190  lo  SOO  tons. 
Wo  have  plowed  and  sown  aliout  a&O  acres  of  barley  nnd  wheat.  While  tbe  crop  is 
maob  better  tlian  the  one  of  last  year,  yet  it  is  not  a  full  crop  for  the  reason  a  great 
deal  was  overflowed  after  it  was  sown,  in  conseriueiice  of  bigli  water.  I  estimate  the 
number  of  acres  daniaged  by  overflow  equal  to  alioDt  3j  acres,  leaviug  about  SIS  acres. 
As  we  have  not  gathered  onr  crop  as  yet  I  am  unable  to  dctermiuu  what  onnilieT  of 
tons  of  wheat  aod  burley  we  sbatl  be  able  to  realize.  Tbe  grBsshoppors  have  de- 
stroyed from  a  to  10  acres  of  wheat  and  about  tbe  same  uumbri  acres  of  barley,  prin- 
cipally on  the  east  side  of  the  rivei.  All  of  the  principal  families  or  ludgen  of  this 
^  reservation  laid  out  and  planted  gar<lens  during  the  past  spring,  couslsting  of  potatoes, 
cabbage,  com,  beeta,  rutabagss,  tiimips,  peas,  radishes,  onions,  patBni|ie,  &.C.,  the 
•eed  being  furnished  by  the  Government.  Notwithstanding  the  gardens  bave  been 
damageit  some  by  grasshopperB  they  may  be  regarded  aa  a  suocesa  and  much  snperior 


^  ■klTotherefforta  heretofore. 


c.^ 
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THK  DAT  SCHOOL 

-wM  closed  on  the  15th  day  of  IvA  Hay  in  oooseqaeaoe  of  the  teacher  Teaignluc  on 
accoiiDt  of  ill  health;  and  the  cbiokeu-pos  appearing  amonj;  the  children,  no  school 
has  been  reopened  ninoe,  but  hope  to  be  able  to  reopen  a  day  aohool  at  an  early  day. 

POLTCK   CODKT. 

We  have  not  given  this  iOBtitntion,  as  yet,  a  fair  trial  ao  as  to  enable  ub  to  pro- 
nounce it  aenocessor  a  failure.  Out  Indiang  ilnring  the  jiaat  year  have  been  so  very 
p<^aci*able  and  induBtriouB  and  notconnuiLting  a  single  miitdemeaDor  of  such  a  char- 
acter as  tn  come  within  the  scope  and  purposes  of  the  Indian  court.  I  have,  however, 
kppt  up  tlie  orKanlzation  of  the  eoort.  aud  occasiouaKy  called  tham  together,  and 
through  the  interpreter  have  explained  to  Cbem  the  objects  and  purpoaea  of  their  oi- 
ganiiation  and  duties. 

rOUOX  TOROE, 

like  our  police  court,  have  not  been  very  active  daring  the  past  year  for  the  reason 
that  peace  and  good  order  has  prevailrd  npon  the  resArvatiou.  Nevertheless  they 
have  always  been  prompt  in  reporting  deaths,  birlbs,  or  the  presence  of  any  white 
intruders  npon  any  part  of  the  reservation,  and  always  appear  on  the  Sabbath  at 
Sunday  school,  neat  and  clean,  in  their  police  unifonn.  The  fact  that  we  have  a 
police  force  in  an  organizBd  state  and  on  the  alert  has  produced  general  peace  and 
good  order. 

There  baa  not  been  a  single  case  of  dmnkenuess  on  the  reservation,  or  at  Mountain 
City,  situated  one  mile  and  a  half  sasC  of  the  east  line  front  the  reservation,  but  1  re- 
gret to  say  there  is  considerable  drunkeoesa  and  debanchery  among  the  Indians,  pur- 
ticularly  the  females,  along  the  line  of  the  Central  Pacific  Baiiro ad,  also  at  Tuscarra,  a 
mining  town  65  wiles  west  of  the  reservation.  In  a  majority  of  the  cases  where  liqnor 
had  been  sold  to  Indians  it  was  as  usual  traced  to  the  Chinese  quarters  and  honses 
of  ill-fame,  but  as  no  positive  proof  could  be  procured  to  fasten  it  npon  the  guilty 
parties  each  case  had  to  be  drooped.  The  local  authorities  have  done  their  best  fa> 
lirevent  this  traffic  bnt  have  only  sncceeded  in  one  case,  thatof  a  lewd  white  woman, 
who  was  charged  wiih  the  crime,  arrested,  convicted,  and  sent  to  the  county  jail  for 
a  period  of  sixty  days  under  the  laws  of  the  State.  I  most  earnestly  urge  on  your 
honorable  Departmtut  that  some  steps  be  taken  at  as  early  day  as  possible  to  abate 
this  crying  evil.  These  Indians  should  lie  removed  from  the  line  of  the  railroad  and 
miniufs  towns  to  some  other  localities,  or,  mote  properly  speaking,  upon  their  respect- 
ive reserva'ioDB.  The  young  Indian  children  being  brought  up  among  these  evil  in- 
flaences  and  surrouodings  will  only  result  io  lit  subjects  for  tae  penitentiary  or  the 

Sallows.  They  learn  to  steal,  swear,  drink  whisky,  fight,  gamble,  and  nmrder.  The 
alf-breeds  raised  in  this  wiiy  have  all  the  bad  trails  of  the  Indian  and  white  man 
combined,  and  are  possessed  nf  a  low  and  vicious  cunning.  Their  hunting  and  fish- 
ing grounds  are  ail  abont  gone,  and  being  too  lazy  to  work  hence  they  congregate 
around  small  mining  and  railroad  towns. 

These  people  are  virtually  destroying  themselves,  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  responsible  for  the  condition  of  affairs,  for  the  reason  that  the  conntry  haa 
been  settled  up  by  the  whiles  and  what  would  go  have  been  placed  on  reservations 
where  they  have  been  fed.  An  Indian  is  less  capable  of  working  on  half  allowance 
than  a  white  man  would  be,  yet  the  Government  expects  him  to  perform  labor  on 
three  poonds  of  flour  a  week,  and  two  pounds  of  beef  per  week,  and  one  pound  of 
bacon,  allernatlne  beef  and  bacon — that  is,  the  week  they  get  beef  they  oon't  get 
bacnu;  with  one- dfUi  oolTee, one-fourth  of  sugar,  and  three-fourths  of  beans  per  week. 
No  man  that  lives  can  work  on  that  small  amount  per  week.  The  result  of  this  semi- 
starvation  is  fast  destroying  these  people  on  the  renervations.  If  they  were  properly 
fed  they  would  soon  be  civilised,  for  they  then  would  aliaudon  the  chase  for  sustenance. 
The  two  conditions  of  food,  if  I  may  he  allowed  to  ase  the  term,  one  oiviliEed  and  one 
uncivilized,  are  antagonistic  to  their  physical  improvement  and  health  and  to  the  pur- 
pose the  Government  has  in  view.  I  only  mean  those  who  remain  upon  the  reserva- 
tion and  work  and  endeavor  to  learn  tbe  artsof  industry.  It  may  be  said  that  although 
the  amount  above  nieulinned  is  not  saOlcleiit,  ;et  this  quantity,  added  to  the  game, 
wild  fruits,  and  berries  that  can  be  procured,  would  be  an  abundance.  The  answer 
to  this  kind  of  important  argnment  is  that  the  game,  Bsh.  wild  fruits,  are  abont  ex- 
hausted, the  former  by  the  white  man  and  the  latter  by  the  nnmerous  herd  of  cattle  and 
bandsof  horses  who  roam  overthemotmtainsand  plains.  Butthe  most  cogent  reatioa 
against  this  policy  of  half  feeding  is  that  white  the  Indian  is  hunting  his  ranch  work 
ia  neglected,  and  he  soon  acquires  a  taste  for  the  wild  mountain  life  and  the  work  of 
civilization  and  progress  in  tlieartsof  industry  are  retarded,  if  not  retrograded.     Yon 
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ttkiiDot  barmoDize  tbMe  two  oouditiona  of  life.  The  reaalt  is  alinoat  a  tota]  fatlacc  of 
the  purpoaeu  of  the  Govemnieat. 

If  CoDgreM  wodM  be  governed  by  the  wiae  recommeDdation  of  the  honorable  liite- 
rior  Department  in  connectioii  with  the  honorable  Coimnissioner  of  Indiau  Afairs  tb« 
preaeDt  heterogeueoun  aystem  (if  I  may  tie  allowed  to  use  the  eipression)  would  give 
way  to  A  more  seusibte,  Hbeml,  and  humaDe  policy,  that  n'oiild  give  peace  aud  cuu- 
tentmeut  M  the  ludiac,  ami  booq  Christianize  and  civilize  him  so  that  he  would  be 
able  to  maintain  himself  and  family.  Tfaix  oondition  of  affairs  hoa  not  beeu  brought 
about  bj  the  policy  of  yone  honoTable  Department,  but  wholly  by  the  penarioaa  and 
iDUgnificant  appropriatioua  made  by  CongreM.  The  average  CongrsBBOiau  knows  no 
more  about  the  wants  of  the  Indiana  neceasary  to  his  civilization  than  the  average' 
Piute  or  Shoshone  knows  about  constitutional  law. 

BKUOVAX.  TO   rORT  HALL. 

The  IndiaDS  of  this  reservation  feel  very  ranch  pleased  with  the  decision  of  your 
honorable  Department  against  their  removal  from  this  resorvation  to  Fort  Hall,  and 
allowing  them  to  ronain,  notwithstanding  the  strong  recommendation  of  Inspector 
Benedict  and  Special  A^ent  Beede  to  efieot  tbair  removal.  The  decision  of  your  De- 
partment was  a  just  and  humane  one,  and  I  do  sincerely  hope  they  will  be  allowed  lo 
remain  upou  this  reservation  until  they  shall  have  become  qualified  to  support  a  home 
ftir  themselves  and  chl1dr«u.  Captain  Sam,  Captain  Cbarley,  and  Captain  George, 
ami  Captain  Buck,  wiib  other  headineu  of  this  tribe,  have  ftoquently  Teqiieated  me 
during  the  past  summer  tbut  when  1  have  a  big  paper  talk  with  the  big  chief  at 
WaabinKtou  that  I  say  lo  Mm  on  iheir  behalf  "That  tboy  heap  like  Duck  Valley  ; 
tbey  noHike  go  away  from  Duck  Valley ;  thev  all  bom  around  Duck  Valley  and  Hum- 
boldt country ;  they  like  to  stay  and  die  at  Duck  Valley ;  thrv  uo  like  Fort.  Hall ;  tiK> 
bite  men  there'  they  uo  like  tUu  BuuiiockH ;  they  stcHl  tbuir  horses ;  tbey  no 

. -t  Hall  Mountains  to  hunt  and  ita  rivers  to  fish.     They  no  want  t"  go  away 

_.  n  here  at  all ;  thej'  hope  big  chief  at  Wastiiugton  bring  no  soldiers  to  drive  them 
away,  but  bojie  he  will  Lein  them  and  be  their  friend,  aud  by  and  by  thpy  will  be 
able  to  take  care  of  ihemselvea,  aud  bo  no  further  trouble  and  vxpeuse  to  Ibeir  Ureal 
Fattier.  All  they  ask  is  that  white  man  leave  tliem  atone,  aud  not  remove  tliem  any 
luore,  as  tbey  have  been  already  removed  twice."  I  do  hope  this  siiiiple  little  apiieul 
to  a  just,  generous,  and  powerful  Uoverumeut  will  bo  boeued,  and  tliwopoor  Indiana 
be  let  alone.  I  can  liear  testimony  to  their  industrious  habits  and  peaceable  dis]ia- 
sitioii.  These  people  are  strongly  atrtHcbe<l  to  the  land  of  their  liii-tb  and  to  tbi^hiiut- 
ing-groniulH  and  home  of  their  fathers,  whose  gravi's  are  scattered  froui  tba  Miony- 
capped  peaks  of  the  Buneuu  to  ttie  Goahute.  Humboldt,  and  Tybo  ranges. 

During  a  residence  of  aome  thirty  years  upon  this  coast,  I  can  safely  aud  conscien- 
tiously say  that  I  have  never  coine  in  coutact  with  more  diirile  or  industrious  In- 
dians thanlhoae  at  this  agency,  particularly  Chat  portiou  of  the  trilie  located  and 
known  as  the  Shoshone  proper,  from  (heir  present  advanced  civilisation  in  the  iirts 
of  industry.  I  have  no  doubt  but  a  majority  of  the  Indians  of  thia  reservation 
will  within  three  or  fouryeara  more  be  able  una  willing  to  sever  their  tribal  relations, 
and  be  prepared  to  receive  aud  locate  upon  a  small  portiou  or  parcel  of  the  public 
land.  This  subject  is  often  amatterof  discuHsion  among  these  Indiana  themselves, 
and  all  of  them  that  are  advanced  in  civilization  took  forward  to  the  time  when  they 
shall  be  able  to  receive  from  the  Govemmont  an  allotmout  of  land  to  establish  a  home 
for  themselves  and  their  children,  and  receive  a  paper  talk  (as  tbey  pat  it)  from  the 
Government  that  the  land  is  theirs,  and  no  white  man  can  dirive  tbam  away. 

Total  population  remaining  permanently  on  thia  reservation  is  about  300. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
Very  respectfully, 

JOH^f  S.  MAYHUOH, 
Indian  Agent,   Wetlem  Shohone  Ageneg,  Nrrada. 

The  CoMuissioNBR  op  Indiax  Affaihs. 


United  States  Indian  Service, 
Hbscalero  and  Jicarilla  Aqency, 

Sovlli  Fork.  N.  31.,  Aug.  15, 18«. 
Sib:  In  response  to  your  circular,  dated  July  1,  last,  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit 
myaunual  report  and  accompanying  statistics : 

This  beinp  my  fourth  aunaal  report,  I  am  in  a  position  to  state,  with  exactneaa,  the 
Mtoal  conditiou  of  the  Indians  of  this  reservation ;  and  in  compliance  with  yonr  re- 
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THE  JICARILLA   APACHES 


who  occupied  a  reBervattou  at  Amarso,  ou  tlie  Colorado  liua  in  north  New  Mexico, 
were  removed  fa>  tbia  oeenc;  under  inHtraotiou  from  your  oQ3ce,  based  on  an  act  of* 
Congmaa  consolidatinK  the  Jicaritla  and  Mesoalero  Apaches.  The  following  from  m; 
letter  to  you  of  datu  Ootobei  9,  1883,  will  explain  the  manner  of  removal  and  a  fow 
facta  ill  oonnection  therewith: 

The  removal  commenced  on  the  20th  of  August,  1B83;  the  tribe  arrived  at  Santa  F6 
on  the  Sd  of  September,  n  distance  of  140  miles  from  Amaigo.  From  Sante  F6  we 
croBsed  over  to  the  Rio  I'ecos,  striking  that  stream  at  San  Joa^,  traveling  down  the- 
Rio  Pecos  as  far  as  Fort  Sumner,  distance  of  V&  miles,  arriving  at  the  latter  point  ott 
September  'ifl,  At  San  Juh^  the  small-pox  broke  out  among  the  Indiana,  and  daring 
the  march  to  Fort  Sumner  aix  deaths  occurred.  It  had  been  intended  to  continue  tbir 
maroh  down  the  Rio  Pecoa  from  Fort  Sumner  to  Roswell,  and  thence  to  the  right 
across  the  plains  to  the  Rio  Hondo,  thence  np  the  latt«r  stream  to  the  Rio  Rindoso, 
and  on  to  tbe  reservation  to  ns  tu  be  always  in  reach  of  water  for  the  stock.  But  this 
line  of  maroh  was  not  carried  out,  for  ou  the  23d  of  September,  when  near  Fort  Sum- 
ner, the  Indians  became  alarmed  on  account  of  the  small-pox  among  them,  and,  it> 
consequence,  broke  across  the  country  to  the  Capitan  Monutaina  in  the  direction  of 
Fort  Stanton.  The  wagons  and  other  out-fit  followed  and  overtook  moat  of  the  Indi- 
ans at  a  spring  on  the  east  side  of  the  mountains,  some  30  miles  from  Fort  Stanton. 
The  distance  from  Fort  Sumner  to  Fort  Stanton  is  137  miles,  and  from  the  lBitt-name(> 
point  to  the  Carizo  40  miles,  where  tlje  last  issue  of  rations  was  made  to  the  Jicari11a» 
on  October  5,  the  total  distance  thus  traveled  by  the  tribe  from  Amargo  to  their 
present  location  being  502  miles,  and  the  total  number  of  days  consumed  in  the  re- 
moval of  the  tribe  hither  being  forty-seven,  uot  including  the  time  required  lor  Che 
preparation.  Thus  far  I  (tnd  that  the  majority  of  the  Jicarillas  are  pleased  with  the 
change  of  location.  Chief  Hnurito  and  his  band,  who  objected  to  the  removal  from 
the  start,  are  still  discontented  and  dissatislied. 

Tbefact  is  that  the  Jicarillas,  as  a  tribe,  are  a  restless  shiftless,  lot  of  people.  For 
yeors  they  have  roamed  over  the  northern  part  of  the  Territory  engaged  pniicipally 
in  viaiting  Mexican  plazas,  trading  off  their  goods,  and  drinking  poor  nhieky.  Tbej* 
—   ~n  a  class,  conlirmed  drunkards,  and  never  misa  an  opportunity  to  lay  m  a  aup- 
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iqnor  ;  they  are  also  skilled  in  tbe  manufacture  of  fisu-in,  their  favorite  strong 


drink.  1  have  called  the  lodians  together,  and  in  conncil  informed  them  that  tbej 
must  eonfine  themselves  to  the  reservation.  I  expect  much  trouble  for  some  time  tu 
come  in  my  effort  to  introduce  law  and  order  amongat  thom.  The  good  example  or 
the  Mescaferoa,  who  are  now  a  temperance  people,  wilt  aid  in  bringing  about  a  better 
condition  of  affairs.  While  at  Amargo,  where  they  had  to  go  off  (he  reservatioD  to 
winter  their  stock,  there  waa  some  excuse  for  their  going  beyond  the  tiues ;  bnt  here 
no  Bach  necessity  for  going  l>eyond  the  boundaries  exists,  as  the  reaervattou  has  upon 
it  good  andsoflioient  grazing  for  their  stock  and  an  abundance  of  good  water.  These 
advantages,  together  With  a  healthful  climate  and  aid  and  subaisience  from  the  Oov- 
emmeut,  give  uiem  no  cause  for  disaatisfaction. 

GENS  RAT.  NOTBB. 


Tbe  band  of  Hoarito  still  continnea  diacoutented.  It  ia  not  so  much  on  accouut  of 
their  being  removed  from  their  farmer  liotuea;  as  the  fact  of  the  restraint  placed  upon 
them  heie.  The  trouble  with  thia  man  Huarito  is  that  he  deaires  to  continnally  poxe- 
as  a  big  chief,  and  requires  that  much  talk  in  council  be  allowed  him.  He  ia  opposed 
to  edncatiou,  to  atock-raiaing,  and  to  all  advancement  in  civilizaion.  San  Pablo  ia  the- 
principal  chief  of  the  Jicarillas.  Sau  Juau  continues  to  hold  the  position  of  principal 
chief  of  the  Mcacaleroa. 

The  report  of  tbe  agency  pbyaician,  Dr.  M.  J.  (yRontke,  gives  a  good  idea  of  tbe- 
nnitary  condition  of  the  two  tribes.     He  says : 

No  msllfEDaBt  Bpldemlo  bM  pn*BUed,  >iid«1iilanniDbeTiih>*e  ■pplisddBilTfDrtnMtnieiitBiiduuitiy 
kavedHlradme  toviatt  tbelrcwnpa.  all,  wllb  bnCfaveiuptiaDi,  wcra  luffuriiigrrum  siniiilu  dlKuei, 
wqalilBKTer;  little  treatment.  Alittlateaudtanrii  Donuderedthecnat  punwenrorBlltheiimB.  A. 
BnmbHordwtbahavsbKenrepaned.  bDLIuiinotlnedtothlDl(tbatmored»Ihgb>TeucDDiTedtbsiiare 
np«ted.  It  b  ImpDaalble  to  be  iMucAts  io  (bew  report*,  awing  to  tbe  ttiboi  beine  n>  for  removed 
tivra  tbe  obaervuioii  of  tb«  phnlclAn,  and  thay  aro  lotfa  to  report  tbo  dealha  through  ■upentiliun  or 
urfa^wbeoHua  thej  do  notwuh  torsduoa  thfl'lr  almadj  ahort  ratloni  bjoao — a  likely  reamji.  I  am 
Infanssd  b*  tta  iMne  olerk  tfaat  ths;  do  Dot  ftdl  to  report  a  bitth  la  order,  I  prMnme,  to  add  one  mot* 
to  tbe  Dbmber  on  thoir  ration  debet. 

Brlence  compamd  with  tbe  atatiatiea  and  leporla  of  my  prodeoeason  In  OAi  deparlmi   ~ 


M  oasaa  they  (tilt  cUog  to  the  advlm  and  treatment  orth 
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will  Id  ill  CMM  Bbkudoiia  ttae  paKvat  la  oi;  cm  and  eiprsue*  ft  «llllii|{DaiH 

With  njnnl  (o  IbeluDionliCTHaUlnvrlDeH  ud  conKqneatdlHiiiieiino  fraqneatly  reported  ueilat- 

amanK  ^mu.  The  dluaw*  whirta  previtl'lu  nme  eilenl,  -acli  u  HrofuU  ud  otbw  blood  rtlMoaen.  tn 
duo  more  lo  their  wnnt  of  kn.iwIwlKBof  wniUry  law.  goid  thBuno  of  improperly  pninamd  food,  and,  in 
•ome  eaae*.  From  want  of  ■nflli'li'tit  runil  of  ui;  kind.  The  health  and  p»ac«  of  Ibe  ludlnn  depend! 
laraolf  oD  iha  prorDpluena  with  whioh  hu  rtri^elvei  bla  ratLona.  and  a  tEooddeal  on  the  quantity .  J  have 
Doticrdlhiaeapertall;  durina  the  last  monlb  Irhea,  not  thioaghany  fault  uf  the  Agent  or  hia  rmploy^t, 

itiflinj  opiniuD  that  br  a  cobtiDuance  of  the  poUcv  nov  belns  oanied  ontenereetlcallT  wllh  Ibe  In- 
dians af  IhU  ae~nuy.  lo  vlt,  the  ruIlUlment  to  the  lett-r  of  all  lliat  In  dne  thoin  iiom  the  Govrmairnt, 

of  the  youth^  in  a  fow  yoarv  i  he  Indiana  vtU  Uv  nBir-suppotUnf,  Tbo  war-path  and  depndatiomi  oom- 
mittudoD  thewblt«man  vlllhea  thlngof  tbe  paat. 

AORICULTURB    AND    STOCK. 

The  famiing  operktiona  hBTe  been  fair]  TBucceaafiil,  and  the  following  exhibit  showB 
the  qnaatity  of  land  now  under  cultivation,  vie: 

MeBcaleroa  ; 

San  Juan's  band  on  tbe  BiaTnlarosa SS5 

Nautzilos  band  on  the  KioTulanwa 85 

Nantogolinje  band  on  Three  Bivera,  35  mil ea  distant 150 

Jioarillaa: 

San  Pablo'a  band  on  the  Bio  Talarosa 60 

Hnarito's  and  AagnBtin'a  band  on  Cariw  Creek 15 

Juan  Julian'i  hand  at  Three  Blvera 55 

A  total  of  590aoma  in  oropa  thisBeaaon.  The  oropaeonalst  principallj-of  com;  po- 
tatoes, pumpkins,  and  Tegetablea  are  ateo  raised.  All  the  oultivated  land  ia  nnder  a 
Eood  wire-leuoe.  San  Juan's  band  have  constructed  a  new  irrigating  ditch  2  miles 
Id  length,  which  carriea  water  to  a  large  tract  of  land.  The  Government  has  berii  at 
no  expense  for  this  ditch,  ej:c«pt  to  the  extent  of  about  3,000  fret  of  lumber  to  carry 
the  «at«r  across  canons.  One  hnndred  and  sixty-aix  acres  of  new  land  was  broken 
op  for  the  Indians  this  summer  under  authority  from  your  ofBce.  San  Juan's  hand 
have  about  1,000  acres  under  fence,  which  includes  grazing  and  all  their  cultivated 
lands.  This  fencing  has  all  been  done  by  the  Indians  nndei  the  instruction  of  the 
fanner.  They  can  and  will  work  when  neeeaaity  oompela  them,  and  oompniaion  of 
some  sort  mnst  be  resorted  lo  to  te»cb  them  to  lalrar  steadily  and  become  self-anp- 

The  stock  owned  by  the  Indiana  consists  of,  Jicarilla :  Horaea,  3,500;  cows,  250 ; 
Hesoaleros:  Horses,  500;  cowb,'250.  The  cows  were  furnished  under  contract  by 
your  office  last  spring,  and  it  ia  the  first  attempt  at  atock-growing  by  these  Indians. 


The  troubles  in  connection  with  the  disputes  over  the  valnable  lands  on  Three 
Elvers,  sitnated  on  this  reservation,  and  which  I  reported  on  in  detail  in  mylaBt 
annual  repon,  have  been  Qnally  settled  to  the  aatiiifaotion  of  the  Indiana.  Uuder 
ordeis  from  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Special  Examiner  John  B.  Trvitd- 
well  examined  the  lines  and  found  that  the  Indiana  were  entitled  lo  the  lands  iu  dis- 
pute. The  reanlt  haa  been  to  slrengtiien  the  conHdence  of  the  Indians  in  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Ouvemment  to  protect  them  in  their  riglits.  No  other  eucroachmf  uts  on 
the  Indian  lands  have  since  then  occurred.  The  exterior  lines  of  the  reservation  are 
now  iicrmanently  fixpd  in  occonlance  with  executive  order  of  March  '29,  Irtttl. 

Tbe  two  tribes  of  Indians  have  a  sutflcient  quantity  of  land  for  agEicnltnral  and 
stock-raising  purpnses,  aggregating  472,-1^0  acres,  and  conaistiug  priui'i pally  of  moun- 
tains and  small  valleys,  welt  watered  and  portions  of  it  well  timbered.  Last  winter, 
while  I  waa  in  Washington  with  a  delegation  of  tbe  principal  men  of  my  Indiana, 
they  urgently  requeated  that  something  be  done  to  permuuentty  aeciire  these  lamia 
to  the  tribe  by  title.  They  urged  this  point  strongly.  That  portion  of  the  Jicarilla 
Indiana  who  are  contented  here,  and  who  number  alKint  thn-efourths  of  the  entire 
tribe  aay  that  it  is  a  waste  of  time  for  them  to  make  permanent  tm|iroveinent8  so  long 
aa  they  have  no  guarantee  uf  I  leing  allowed  to  remain  here,  and  can  regard  I  he  laud  as 
their  own  ;  that  they  might  l>e  moved  again  at  uuy  time,  at  the  will  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  fact  that  thin  last  movefVom  Amargo  tothia  reserve  is  the  Dtth  one  within 
fifteen  years  rather  demonstrates  tbe  trntb  of  the  sayiugs  of  these  people.  When 
individual  Indians  open  ap  farms  and  contiuue  their  cultivation  by  their  own  labor 
such  lands  should  tie  mode  secure  to  then  in  their  poBsessory  rights,  eveu  to  tbe  ex- 
tent of  giving  them  titles  or  patents  therefor. 


INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 


CIVILIZATION. 


Tbe  "court  of  Indian  offenaei,"  organized  dnriog  the  yea 
tionnp  tothUdat^.  Theobjaut  ofthecourtisagoodone,  m 
Tbe  Indiana  atill  adhere  to  the  ouatom  of  burning  the  entire  camp  eqaipage,  clothing, 
and  lodge  of  tbe  family  vberein  a  death  ocean,  and  moTins  the  whole  camp  on  everf 
anch  Dccaaion.  Tbie  cuatotu  mnat  be  broken  np  by  acattenng  the  lodeea  before  thej 
will  adopt  the  habit  of  living  in  botiaea.  Dr.  Agaevi  of  the  Board  of  Indisji  Commit- 
aionern,  recently  visited  this  agency.  He  gave  it  aa  hia  opinion  that  with  the  preaent 
filthy  habits  of  life  of  these  Indians  it  waa  well  for  their  health,  and  a  preventive  of 
the  spread  of  disease,  that  they  should  move  camp  often.  In  cases  where  I  refused 
to  laauQ  canvas  for  a  new  lodge  to  familiea  who  had  burned  their  all  in  consequenoe 
of  a  death,  good,  neat  aabatantial  lodges  of  poles  were  bnilt,  bett«r  adapted  tor  resi- 
dence than  the  oanvas  tents.  The  issue  of  dnck  for  tents  shoold  be  disoontinned 
gradually. 

The  Indian  police  force  has  done  affective  and  satisfiKtory  work.  Indeed  I  do  not 
believe  that  these  Indians  could  be  managed  and  kept  nnder  control  without  their 
assistance.  It  is  due  to  them  and  their  loyalty  to  the  Qovemment  that  the  drnnken 
babite  of  the  tribes  bare  been  broken  np.  Information  received  directly  from  them 
has  led  to  the  arreat  of  auTeral  criminals.  The  pav  of  the  police  is  too  small,  and  this 
ta  a  source  of  discontent  with  tbem.  They  are  ireqnently  called  upon  to  perform 
duties  requiring  tbeir  services  for  a  week  or  more  continnoual;,  and  on  anch  oocasiona 
are  ocmpelled  U>  expend  money  for  aabalsteDce  for  tbemselvea  and  their  horses. 

SCHOOL  WOBZ. 

Tbe  boarding  school  has  been  in  operation  but  four  months.  It  has  accommoda- 
tions for  15  aeholars,  and  is  now  fnll.  A  teacher,  matron,  and  cook  are  the  em^loyte. 
It  is  the  intention  to  pntnp  an  addition  sufficient  to  make  room  for  about  40  children. 
Thns  far  the  resnlts  have  been  satisfactory.  The  children  are  generally  very  apt  and 
learn  quickly. 

COKCLOBIOK. 

I  am  nnder  obligations  to  the  Indian  Ofllce  and  the  Department  for  conrteoas  treat- 
ment and  prompt  aid  whenever  it  could  be  given.  The  supplies  for  the  present  fiscal 
year  not  being  contracted  for  until  lBt«  in  July,  on  acconut  of  the  fallare  of  Congress 
to  make  appropriations,  has  made  it  very  disagreeable  to  myself,  the  employes,  and 
the  Indians.  The  latter  were  lond  in  their  oomplainta. 
I  am,  sir,  vary  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  H.  H.  LLEWELLYN, 

iaiHan  Ag«itt. 
The  COMMISSIOITEB  or  Ini»UK  AnrAIRS. 


Navajo  Aqknct,  S^lember  3, 1684. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  your  consideration  my  first  annnal  reports  of 
affairs  at  tbe  Navajo  Agency  for  the  rear  ending  Augnst  31,  tB84. 

I  assumed  charge  of  this  agency  July  I  of  the  present  year,  and  although  1  have 
been  over  a  great  portion  of  the  "  desert"  set  apart  for  their  reservation  since  that 
time,  I  have  not  had  either  the  time  or  means  to  gather  all  the  information  that  wonld 
be  necessary  to  render  you  a  full  and  complete  report,  snoh  as  could  be  given  by  an 
agent  who  should  only  have  a  few  hundrod  Indians  nnder  hie  cbargp,  for  I  beg  you 
will  remember  that  there  now  are  {supposed  to  be)  at  least  17,000  Nav^oe;  that  they 
have  not  only  a  large  reservation  (such  as  it  is),  but  according  to  the  terms  of  their 
treaty  are  allowed  to  scatter  over  a  good  portion  of  the  adjoining  three  Territories, 
and  as  they  do  not  get  either  rations  or  cash  annnitiee  issued  to  them,  and  are  of  a 
very  roving  diapoeition,  and  as  the  proper  means  have  not  been  at  tbe  disposal  of  the 
agents  here,  for  some  years  there  has  apparently  been  no  aocnr.tte  census  taken,  and 


e  partly  conjectures.     They  are,  however,  as  accurate  as  ci 
means  at  my  command. 

This  reservation  is  abont  my  ideal  of  a  desert;  and  although  very  large,  it  might 
have  been  much  larger  without  covering  any  land  of  the  least  value.  It  la  merely  a 
space  on  the  map  of^so  many  degrees  and  parallels.  Three-fourths  of  it  ia  abont  aa 
valuable  for  stock  grazing  as  that  many  acres  of  clear  sky.  As  there  are  no  running 
streams  it  can  oo^  be  irrigated  with  buckets.  Nearly  all  the  water  is  bad,  alkalC 
The  valleys  are  composed  of  sand  formed  by  wash  and  errosion ;  no  soil  worthy  of  the 
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Dame;  about  tbree-fonrtbs  of  the  en  I  Ire  tr 
'Where  aprinfiiH  of  water  ilo  eiUt  the  water 
dibrit  under  the  surface  Knd  is  lost  there. 

Still  these  IndiaoH  manage  to  eke  out  an  exiBlence.  They  are  patient  and  inAu»- 
trions  workera.  Kearl;  every  fauiil;  has  a  small  pafcli  of  corn  somewhere,  and 
although  they  may  move  their  camp  every  month  in  the  year,  they  always  manage  to 

Snt  in  a  little  crop  aod  return  at  intervals  to  cultivate  it.  Com,  mutton,  and  goat 
esh  is  their  chief  food.  There  is  no  Rame  or  fish  on  the  reser^-ation.  They  generally 
eichanse  their  wool  and  peltH  tor  calico,  fioar,  su([ar,  coll'ee,  and  leather. 

The  nrat  article  they  use  for  clothiug,  both  Bt  xea  wearing  calico  suits  the  year 
Tonnd.  The  men  wear  calico  pants  aqd  shirta  (no  underclothing)  tn  the  SQmmeT,  and 
the  same  coatume,  with  the  addition  of  a  btauket.  in  the  winter,  and  the  greater  part 
of  Ihem  live  at  an  Qlcvalion  of  more  than  1,000  feet. 

They  own  a  ^eat  many  sheep  and  Eoats,  about  the  same  number  of  each,  all  of  • 
very  poor  and  degenerate  quality.  They  also  own  a  great  many  ponies ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  their  caatom,  the  women  own  and  principally  care  for  the  sheep,  and  the  men 
own  and  control  the  ponies.  The  horses  do  not  seem  to  be  of  much  benefit  to  them, 
bnt  only  serve  as  a  method  of  deaiguatlng  the  financial  importance  of  tlieir  owners, 
and  to  famiah  the  means  for  the  purchase  of  wives.  Uanv  of  the  Indiana  own  as 
many  aa  300or400  horsea.  I  am  told  that  one  Indian  owns  600  head.  They,of  courae, 
do  not  use,  or  even  break,  but  a  Email  part  of  these.    They  do  not  apparently  try  to 

r[;nlate  with  them  in  any  other  way,  or  to  improve  the  breed,  or  excjtauge  them 
anything  of  valne  to  aupply  either  their  needs  or  desires.  >'"v 

Their  luiuriea  are  flour,  coffee,  and  sugar,  the  leather  they  use  t«  make  saddles, 
leKgiua,  and  sotes  for  their  Bhee]>ek)u  moccaains. 

%ey  live  in  miserable  huts,  generally  made  of  atone  or  brush,  very  low,  with  on« 
iibole  aide  left  entirely  ojien  for  the  amoke  to  escape  through.  They  usually  manago 
to  build  all  their  reaidencce  as  far  as  possible  from  both  wood  and  water — why  I  do 

They  make  a  great  many  bliiukets.  Only  a  few  are  experts  at  it.  However,  some 
of  them  are  very  nice,  and  I  am  told  are  fre<{iieiitly  sold  for  as  much  as  (100.  They 
keep  the  common  ones  for  their  own  aac.  1  Ihiuk  they  manufacture  about  10  per  cent. 
of  all  their  wool  into  blankets  and  aaehes,  besidca  buying  a  good  deal  of  "bayeta" 
(an  imported  woolen  cloth),  which  tbry  tear  into  strips  and  use  in  their  manufacture. 
They  card  their  own  wool,  spin  it  ioto  yarn  with  a  stick,  and  weave  with  a  frame 
made  of  four  rough  polea  tied  toj^lberat  the  coruera;  aud  so  fine  is  some  of  this  work 
in  texture  that  they  will  hold  water  over  night  as  well  as  rubber  blankets. 

Theae  Indiana,  unlike  most  other  tribea,  abare  the  work  about  equally  with  the 
squawa.     They  do  not  consider  it  disgraceful  to  labor,  aud  are  very  good  workers. 

If  the  Nav^uB  were  not  the  bcst-natured  Indians  on  the  continent  they  would  cauaa 
lots  of  tronble,  for  they  are  coutiDually  told  by  tbeir  Ute  neighbors  on  the  north,  as 
well  as  by  the  Apaches  on  the  south,  that  the  only  way  to  get  any  help  from  the 
United  States  is  to  go  on  the  war-patb  and  then  be  hired  to  quit.  Mr.  Apache  says, 
"Look  at  me;  1  did  all  the  injury  that  1  could,  for  years,  to  the  whit«e;  see  now 
how  they  reward  me  for  promising  not  to  do  so  anymore,"  The  Ute  says,  "Wo 
killed  our  agent  and  one  belonging  to  the  Navnjos ;  we  have  kept  the  good  {leople  of 
Colorado,  as  well  ns  others,  in  dread  for  years.  Come  over  and  see  them  poy  na,  our 
wives  and  liabiea,  a  good  many  dollara  in  caah  each  year,  juat  because  they  are  alraid 
of  Ds.  Go  and  kill  a  few  women  and  children  ;  then  you  will  be  noticed  and  remem- 
beaed ;  '  Uncle  Sam '  has  forgotten  yun."  It  ie  bard  for  a  poor  Indian  who  has  never 
Been  much  of  this  world  to  nnderataud  why  the  distinction  ia  made,  and  I  am  frank 
to  confess  that  it  pnzzks  me  to  know  why  it  is  so.  The  treaty  atipnlatinns.  condi- 
tions, reservations,  aud  all  other  things  are  exactly  similar,  only  tBat  the  Navajos 
are  industrious  and  peaceable,  and  the  others  are  not. 

The  Indian  police  here  are  very  efficient,  and  were  it  not  for  them  it  would  be  hard 
to  manage  these  Indiana,  scattered  over  so  vast  an  area  as  tliey  are,  wandering  about 
continually,  mingling  with  the  white  settlers,  and  wiib  every  opportunity  to  procure 
whisky,  and  HUbJect  to  all  other  demoralizing  influences,  which  are  nnmeroua  here, 
aa  in  most  other  aimilar  localities,  and  yet  I  venture  the  assertion  that  there  is  less 
crime  committed  by  these  seventeen  thousand  people,  beathena  as  they  are,  and  unre- 
strained by  any  moral  sense  of  right,  than  in  a  community  of  equal  size  anywhere  in 
the  civilized  Eaat,  Since  I  have  been  here  I  have  never  seen  an  Indian  intoxicated, 
and  I  have  hrard  of  but  one  theft  of  importance  enough  to  be  ranked  as  graud  lar- 
ceny, and  but  few  oifenBes  that  would  even  be  rated  as  miademeanors,  and  yet  the 
agent  and  these  fifteen  Navnjoa  are  all  the  power  that  is  or  can  be  used  to  prevent 
lawlcBBnesB  and  crime.. 

These  people  are  really  without  any  political  organization  of  theirown,  for  altbongh 
they  have  (alleged)  chiefa,  theae  "potentates"  no  not  Amount  to  much.  The  head 
chief,  "Oauado-muntho,"  ia  aeventj-fiveyearsold.very  feeble  in  body  and  antiquated 
in  bis  ideaa,  although  inclined  to  be  friendly  to  tbe  whites,  and  fair  in  all  things,  and 
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»  good  tattiBr;  bat  hiit  hand  baa  ^vo  too  weak  ftnd  palsied  to  control  hia  people  at 
well  sa  a  ^onnger,  more  pro)(reaaive  and  vigoroua  man  might. 

Tbe  Hecond  chief,  "  Manuelito,**  was  once  a  great  and  good  chiqf,  one  who  led 
in  wat  and  wboee  voice  woa  heard  in  conncil,  but  he  has  become  a  diankard,  and 
little  more  than  a  common  beggar.  Haa  lost  most  of  hia  former  iufluence  and  power. 
I  wish  some  means  conld  be  devised  to  place  a  strong,  jonng,  and  progrcBsive  man  at 
the  helm  to  adviae  them  and  look  after  their  intereata. 

fiCBOOL. 

The  agency  acbool  for  the  past  two  years,  has  not  been  a  sncoeaa.  Hj  predecenor 
tells  me  that  thia  waa  moatty  owiug  to  his  inability  to  procnre  competent  employ^ 
to  conduct  it,  and  that  thoae  who  were  hero  in  that  capacity  were  continnally  qoar- 
T«liug  among  themselves.  The  aupprintendunt  (Hr.  Lo^an)  told  me  that  during  th* 
time  be  had  charge  of  this  school  (seven  months)  he  did  not  believe  there  wa«  ono 
single  day  when  all  of  the  school  employ6»  were  on  tpfaJHng  term*  with  all  of  tbeir  co< 
laborers,  that  the  children  would  come  and  remain  a  day  or  two,  get  some  clotbea, 
then  run  away  back  to  their  "  hogans."  But  few  att«nded  regularly  j  consequently, 
the  school  did  hut  little  real  good. 

I  have  adopted  the  plan  ofTiaving  one  of  the  "  police"  in  attendance,  and  if  any 
of  the  childreu  leave  now  without  proper  permission  ho  promptly  brings  them  back, 
I  also  make  it  a  teat  of  nnrlbiuess  with  ludian  parents  to  send  and  keep  their  chil- 
dren in  the  school  hero,  and  have  secured  new  employes,  with  one  exception.  I  wiU 
at  least  guaruutee  that  there  will  be  more  hnrmoiuy  and  union  of  effort  as  well  aa  effl- 
ciency  among  tbe  acboo!  eniploy6a.  1  will  also  use  every  effort  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  pupils,  and  to  improve  it  in  all  other  ways.  Wo  have  a  (rood  achooi  building, 
ani^this  is  the  only  one  among  all  of  this  people  j  therefore,  I  feel  that  it  should  ba 
well  attended,  and  absll  use  all  of  tbe  power  which  you  have  given  me  to  that  end, 
and  I  feel  quite  confident  that  Ibis  term  of  our  school  will  be  a  comparatively  suo- 
ceasful  one. 

Tbe  poor  condition  of  the  public  buildings  here  has  been  no  often  complained  of  to 
yon,  tiiat  I  do  not  care  to  say  much  about  them  now  ;  bat  they  are  very  poor.  StiU, 
sa  you  have  led  me  to  believe  that  you  would  allow  the  expenditure  of  iTiiOOO  during 
the  present  season  for  tbe  construction  of  a  new  store-house,  and  for  repairs  to  the 
buildings  now  here,  with  thia  I  think  we  can  make  them  quite  safe  and  comfort- 
able for  a  while. 

I  am  told  by  competent  judges,  men  who  have  known  these  Indians  for  years,  that 
they  havemnde  more  progress  in  dress  and  in  their  general  way  of  living  in  the  laat 
year  than  they  did  in  the  five  years  preceding  this.  They  all  wear  clothes  that  cover 
them  in  some  way  now,  aud  have  recently  liegun  to  build  themselves  hcmses  under 
your  authority,  I  have  given  all  of  those  who  were  ready  to  build  the  necessary 
■window  and  door  casings,  &e.  There  nre  now  about  twenty-five  houses  in  process  of 
construction,  and  I  believe  that  at  least  (ifty  good  sung  little  houses  will  be  built 
And  occupied  by  them  during  the  nreseut  season.  Three  months  ago  there  was  not 
on  this  entire  reservation  one  single  honse  or  cabin  built  or  occnpiod  by  any  member 
of  this  tribe.  In  my  opinion  the  most  essential  thinE  In  do  in  order  to  elevate  these 
people  is  to  induce  them  to  bnild  better  places  of  abwie  |  they  will  then  become  lesa 
nomadic  in  their  habits,  and  that  alone  will  create  a  desire  to  "accumulate,"  to  im- 
prove their  conditions  and  surronn dings,  nnd  to  bettor  their  stock.  They  should  be 
induced  to  raise  fewer  and  better  horses  and  to  speculate  with  them,bett«r  and 
fewer  sheep  and  goats  and  to  take  better  care  of  these. 

There  is  not  tne  atigbtest  dniiger  of  these  people  going  to  war,  or  ever  making  a 
^neral  outbreak;  they  are  essentially  peaceable,  and  have  too  much  stock  to  go  on 
the  war-path,  even  if  that  were  their  nature. 

During  tbe  past  year  nocrime  of  any  importance  has  been  committed,  with  one  ex- 
ception. Dunng  the  month  of  March  four  of  these  Indians  kilted  two  prospectors, 
Walcott  and  UcNally.  This  was  done  about  liOO  miles  from  here  and  near  the  north- 
west comer  of  their  reserve.  The  guilty  Indians  ntremembersof  aband  whoseldom 
came  to  the  agency,  and  of  which  but  little  was  known.  I  have  succeeded  In  effecting 
the  arrest  of  three  of  the  guilty  ones,  and  they  are  now  in  prison  awaiting  trial.  The 
remaining  criminal  btts  left  his  people,  and  I  have  been  unable  aa  yet  to  find  him.  The 
object  of  this  crime  seems  to  have  been  a  desire  of  revenge  for  some  real  or  fancied 
wrong  done  to  one  of  these  Indians  by  some  other  white  man  years  before. 

These  Indians  practice  polygamy  to  a  great  extent.  Their  marriages  are  not  veiy 
ceremonious;  the  "  wooei"  simply  turns  over  the  required  nnmberof  horses,  {thu 
seems  to  be  about  tbe  only  nse  they  luake  of  most  of  tbeir  horses)  and  takes  his  brld* 
no  matter  how  many  others  he  may  already  have.  They  seem  to  poaseas  no  mors 
idea  of  virtue ;  to  them  it  simply  represents  a  market  valne. 

The  Nav^jos  still  hold  some  slaves,  Tbey  are  tbe  descendants  of  war  captive^ 
UteB,  Apaches,  Moqnis,  Hexioans,  &,q.,  bntthieireoDditionlB  nearly  the  same  u  that 
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of  Chair  muten,  and  aa  they  boon'  no  better,  could  Dot  subsist  <d  any  other  way,  a.i» 
iu  no  way  Btteil  to  be  free.  I  canuot  see  huw  it  woald  be  possible  to  liberate  them. 
Mr.  Kioidon,  while  afreot  here,  broii){Iit  wino  of  tbeiu  away  from  their  owners  and  set 
them  free.  They  immediately  took  the  shortest  trail  back  to  the  "  hoKans"  of  their 
master*,  and  are  there  now.  In  my  judKment  the  only  way  tiiey  coultl  be  free  would 
be  to  take  them  away  entirely,  confine  tueni,  and  subsist  them  at  public  expense. 

In,  conclusion  I  believe  if  this  tribe  is  allowed  a  fair  ]iroportion  of  the  money  appro- 
priated by  Congress,  by  improving  tbeir  water  facilities  and  the  quality  of  their  stock 
that  they  will  make  aa  long  a  stride  toward  civilization  and  self-support  asany  triba 
nnder  yonr  charge.  They  are,  I  believe,  the  largest  tribe  on  any  one  reservation  in 
the  United  States,  have  the  moat  arid  and  barren  reserve,  ore  the  hardest  workers, 
the  most  patient  and  peaceable,  and  I  hope  that  the  Government  will  reword  them 
OS  they  deaerve. 

Herewith  I  anbmit  my  statistical  report  as  required. 
Very  respectfully, 

JOHN  H.  BOWMAN, 

Indian  JgeiiL 

The  CouuissiONBR  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Sir;  In  oompliar 
AgenoT  with  that  o  _    , 

port  of  the  Indians  under  my  charge 

In  accordance  with  the  syatem  of  nomenclature  devised  by  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tnte,  I  have  designat«d  these  Indians  as  "Makis."  They  t«rm  themselves  and  their 
acceetors  "  Hapitos,"  yet  they  have  become  widely  and  historically  known  as  Makis 
and  good-naturedly  recognize  tbemseWes  under  that  name.  It  originated  with  the 
Spaniards  under  "Caranado,"  who  first  explored  this  country  iu  15411,  at  thattimeoo- 
CUpied  by  the  ancestors  of  the  modem  Pueblo  Indians.  The  Spaniards  halted  at  the 
first  stone- built  village  they  encountered  on  their  route  from  Mexioo.  The  story  of 
this  march  defines  the  direction  as  northeast  from  the  Onlf  of  California.  It  is  evi- 
dent from  the  data  contained  in  that  story  that  the  first  villages  of  stone  houses  ly- 
ing on  their  way  were  the  famotu  "seven  cities  of  Cibola,"  the  vicinity  of  which  is 
DOW  marked  by  the  comparatively  modem  village  of  "Znni."  The  "Ctbalas"  told 
the  Spaniards  of  their  nearest  nei^jhbors,  dwelling  about  75  miles  northwest, 
called  '.'A-mo-kinI,"  Just  aa  the  Zuuis  call  the  "Makis"  to-day.  The  Spaniards, 
jonmying  toward  there  A-mo-kini,  made  inquiry  of  the  intervening  bands  ot^Navi^os, 
who  described  the  country  as  Tu-se-au— the  Rocky  Moontaios;  heuce,  until  quite  re- 
cently, this  locality  bore  the  corrupted  abririginal  designation  which,  under  the 
phonetie  spelling  of  the  Spaniards,  appears  upon  the  early  maps  as  the  "  Maquis  vil- 
lues"  of  the  province  of  "  Tusayan.' 

The  "Maquis"  are  the  remainingremnantof  the  Western  branch  of  the  early  bans»> 
building  race,  which  once  occupied  the  southwentem  table  lauds  and  caSons  of  South- 
ern Utab  and  Colorado  and  the  adjoining  portions  of  New  Mexico  aud  Arizona  from 
the  south  side  of  the  San  Juan  River.  They  now  occupy  seven  villages  of  stone- 
bnilt  houaes  situated  npon  these  "  mesa  mountains,"  jutting  out  from  the  level  sand- 
stone measures  overspreading  this  area.  These  display  the  original  plan  of  their  vil- 
logestruotnre — terraced  houses  ofsevcrftlstorii's,  fronting  upon  a  court,  the  ground  story 
approached  by  a  ladder,  and  entered  by  a  scuttle-hole  through  the  roo^  Windows 
were  originally  only  inserted  above  the  ground  story  in  thii  form  of  loop-holes  and  em- 
brorares ;  the  doorways  are  uulversally  small,  and  practicable  chimneys  are  only  of 
-■ -■—      The  St '--  •■- " '-'-  ■' ^  ---'  ■ 


e  stones  composing  the  walls  are  mdely  dressed  and  nuevenl; 
laid,  but  are  plastered  with  adobe  umd.  The  interior  walls  of  the  rooms  are  smoothly 
plastered,  and,  in  many  instances,  whitewashed  with  a  clayey  gypsum.  The  compart- 
ments aresmall  and  badly  ventilated, bat  well  kept.  Thattheirvulages  have  dwindled 
in  size  is  evident  by  the  ruined  walls  and  traces  of  the  foundations  of  former  etnict- 
nrea  yet  to  be  seen  In  all  the  villages.  They  are  weather-beaten,  dingy,  and  filthy; 
but  their  elevation  and  open  exposure  to  every  current  of  air  has  preserved  their 
Inhabitants. 

Approximately,  their  location  may  be  stated  as  90  miles  from  the  junction  of  the  San 
Jnon  and  the  Colorado  Rivers  (south)  aud  abont  75  east  from  the  point  where  the 
Little  Colorado  River  Joins  its  larger  namesake.  Three  of  these  villages  are  upon  the 
point  of  the  first  or  most  eastern  "mesa."    Seven  milss  farther  west  are  three  other 
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Tillages,  simllArlf  sitnatecl,  npon  wbnt'ia  locally  termed  the  aecoiid  ''  meaa,"  and  abont 
8  milea  atill  farther  neet  fa  the  village  of  "  Orabi." 

The  level  eumniitfl  nf  these  "meaas,"  upon  which  the  villagea  are  bnilt,  ia  about  600 
feet  above  the  aarrooDdiu|[  anndy  valleya,  and  id  tbeM  latter  they  cultivate  gardens 
of  corn  ami  vegetables  to  the  extent  of  about  BizoraeveTi  thonHand  acrea.  They  pro- 
dace  Indian  corn  and  the  closa  of  vegetables  rominon  to  the  Indl^  kitchen  garden — 
beaos,  Bquaabes,  mcloiia,  aod  peppera.  In  the  sheltered  nooks  of  the  "mesa"  are 
clnmpi  of  peach  and  apricot  tioea,  which  bear  moat  deliciona  fruit.  To  an  insignifi- 
cant extent  they  alao  oollivate  wheat,  cotton,  and  tobacco. 

Of  the  domeHti  c  arte  tbey  are  conversant  with  potlery,  spinning,  and  weaving  and 
basket-making,  and  produce  many  beantifnl  productions  of  these  various  pursuits. 

The  "  Ha()uis,"  in  common  with  all  other  biancheaof  tbe  Pueblo  race,  are  mild  and 
inoifensivf,  althongb  their  traditions  telt  ofendleas  vindictive  feuds  among  themselves, 
proeecnt«d  with  the  most  relentless  cruplty.  Indeed,  the  decay  of  the  race  may  be 
lr*ced,  through  theit  legends,  to  the  exhaustion  of  their  resources  during  ages  of  in- 
tern icine  warfare.  Ncine  oftheir  modern  productions  equal  those  of  theireany  ancestors, 
either  in  architet^ure  or  in  their  fictile  or  textile  prodnction.  Many  traita  of  these 
peopledrnotetbeir  descent  fromarace  inured  to  toil  and  distresses.  Only  an  ancestry 
to  which  Btif  h  a  atrnggliiig  life  was  common  could  have  transmitted  the  patient  care- 
worn exprcHsion  of  face  ao  cliatacteristic  of  (he  "Moki."  But  their  social  bearings 
leave  a  happy  recollection  npon  the  mind  of  tbe  observer.  Their  hearty  hand-shake 
and  cordial  greeting  upon  the  trail  is  in  cheerful  contrast  to  the  stolid  indifference  of 
their  nomadio  neighbors. 

Economic  habits  are  also  manifest.  They  !z:ake  provision  against  famine  bys'oring 
a  reserve  snpply  of  food  sufficient  for  a  year  or  two.  Their  conservative  nature  is 
ftlso  mauifeat  in  their  persistent  clinging  to  their  inconvenient  homea  on  tbe  rocky 
mesa,  and  in  tbe  continued  observances  of  all  the  ceremonial  feativala  as  prescribed 
by  their  religions  traditions.  StiU  they  assimilate  more  readily  with  a  higheT  civi' 
liEation  than  any  of  the  nomadic  tribes,  because  they  have  had  for  ages  the  advan- 
tM'e  of  dwelling  in  flxed  habitations. 

The  Hoki  agriculture  coDsistain  the  occasional  oacurrence  of  widecornflelds,  cnlti- 
Tated  by  a  rude  system  with  both  hoe  and  "dibble,"  usiially  producing  boon  tiful  crops, 
but  this  culture  is  closely  confined  to  the  near  vicinity  of  the  inhabited  mesas.  They, 
bonever,  maintain  a  few  ontlyiug  "  ancestral "  gardens  and  peach  orchards,  always 
near  some  apring  wilhiu  a  few  miles  of  their  villages.  These  limited  tracts  are  all  of 
tbe  Moqni  Reservation  which  they  themselves  make  any  use  of. 

Quite  frequently  tri  Sing  qnarrels  arise  bet  ween  members  of  these  two  tribes;  these  are 
nanally  caused  by  careleaa  herding  of  the  young  NavBj»B,  who  allow  their  herds  to  over- 
ran these  outlying  Hoki  gardens.  TheNavaJDS  are  almost  invariably  the  aggreasors. 
These  are  the  moat  seriona  difiScnlties  that  these  two  tribes  have  had  for  years.  Dur- 
ing a  recent  visit  to  tbem  I  invested  one  of  the  most  prudent  of  mv  Nuvajo  police 
with  special  authority  concerning  these  affaiTs,and  anticipate  no  fnrt'ber  trouble  from 
this  source.  Tbe  beat  of  good  feeling  generally  exists  between  these  tribes ;  thev 
constantly  mingle  together  at  festivals,  dancea,  feasts,  &c.  The  Moki  gathers  an^ 
■torei  his  crops  with  a  nicety  and  care  unknown  to  the  careless  Navajo.  He  barters 
his  surplus  melons  and  peaches  with  hia  old  pastoral  neighbors  for  their  mutton,  for 
tbe  Uaki  herds  are  small,  although  they  are  now  increasing.  A  few  of  the  principal 
men  are  beginning  to  gather  herds  of  cattle.  I  snbmitberewith  a  report  of  tneir  gen- 
eral reeonrces  of  stock,  &.c. 

They  manifest  an  earnest  desire  to  educate  their  children.  After  a  careful  estimate 
with  some  of  tbe  most  tbonghtfnl  of  their  headmen,  I  am  ossnred  that  ont  of  their 
popniation  of  liS-iO  tbey  will  fiirnish  at  least,  two  hundred  and  fifty  scholars  of  suitable 
B£e  for  schooling.  I  think  with  proper  encouragement  they  would  maintain  a  school 
and  keep  it  well  filled  wiih  their  children,  and  I  believe  the  Oovemment  should  do 
•oniethintt  for  them  in  this  way  during  the  present  year.  It  is  true  tbe  Govemraent 
has  no  building  which  could  be  uned  for  that  purpose,  nor  are  there  any  in  the  vicinity 
of  their  villa^s,  but  Mr.  Tbomae  V.  Keama,  of  Keams  CaBon,  has  kindly  olFered  to 
place  at  my  disposal  a  comfortable  building  adjoining  hialrading  post,  about  13  miles 
on  Ihi^  side  of  the  villages,  easily  accessible  and  centrally  located  for  them  as  well  as 
for  the  usenf  the  western  NsvnjoB,  and  conlil  be  used  for  both  as  an  experimental 
Bchool.  It  would  be  but  a  trifling  coat  to  start  and  conduct  It.  It  most,  however,  be 
home  in  mind  that  this  locality  ib  76  miles  from  this  agency.  Kenuis  CaSon  is  12 
miles  east  Trora  the  Moki  villoge.  The  children  being  removed  to  school  at  Ibis  place 
it  would  preserve  tbem  tnna  the  annoyance  and  interruption  of  daily  visits  from  par- 
ents and  relatives. 

I  have  been  given  to  understand  that  tbe  attention  of  the  proper  authorities  has 
already  been  drawn  to  tbe  adaptability  of  Mr.  Kearas'a  properly  aa  an  indoatrial 
school.  The  houses  are  well  and  subataotially  built  of  sione,  are  nnmerons  and  com- 
modioUB,  and  well  planned  are  surrounded  with  well-cultivatwl  gardens,  produciDg 
the  more  nutritive  elass  of  vegetables,  hitherto  unknown  to  these ludiaas,  but  which 
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maat  convey  t«  tbem  maof  practical  ideas  aD<l  snggeMions  of  improvementB.  The 
place  ia  well  caluulated  in  every  way  fur  an  ladian  acliool,  where  iudustry ,  books,  and 
stock  care  could  be  done  to  advBulage. 

The  lives  of  these  ppople  are  ob  a  rule  uneventful ;  they  are  d«termined  to  live  in 
•peace  and  harmony  wicti  ovEry  body;  no  oue  ever  heard  of  their  cooimitlin);  a  crimo 
'Or  a  depredation  of  any  hind,  or  trying  to  injure  the  person  or  property  of  any  whito 
man,  since  the  advent  of  the  Spaniards.  They  have  no  comhativeness,  not  near 
■enough  to  maintain  their  owu  rights;  still  tbey  ar«  coutentod,  happy,  and  satisfied 
-with  themselves,  know  nothing  of  the  world,  believe  themselves  to  be  the  main  part 
of  it,  are  appreciative  and  pleasant.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  deal  nith  them,  but  they  area 
"queer"  "old  people,"  odd,  antique,  seem  to  belong  to  some  age  beyond  rhe  flood; 
their  future  is  hard  to  foretell.  Oue  tbiog,  however,  is  certain:  the  race  is  doomed  to 
extinction  unless  some  stronger  blood  is  injected.  Couimnual  manner  of  living,  con- 
sequent intermarriage,  has  dnarfed  tbeir  power  and  impaired  their  vitality. 

l^ere  have  been  no  employes  at  this  agency,  or  rathiT  amou^  these  people,  during 
the  past  year.  They  have  received  nothing  from  the  Government  in  the  way  of  annuities 
or  rations,  and  they  do  not  ask  for  much  now,  I  believe  they  were  remembered  by 
last  Congress  and  given  a  small  appropriation ;  this  they  will  want  invested — hoe^ 
plows,  harness,  seeds,  perhaps  a  couple  of  wagons,  and  some  cook  stoves.  They  will 
not  ask  for  clothes  or  rations,  but  I  believe  they  should  be  furnished  with  a  farmer,  k 
good  praotical  man,  who  could  teach  school  "  while  be  was  resting."  They  will  also 
need  a  physician.    These  two  will  constitute  the  entire  necessary  pay-rolls  for  them. 

In  conolnsion,  I  sincerely  hope  that  yon  will  Interest  yourself  in  the  establishment 
of  a  school  for  them,  believing  tbat  if  you  do  so  tbey  will  give  it  their  hearty  sup- 

{ort  and  keep  it  full.    If  their  little  ones  could  be  eilucated  what  stores  of  interesting 
igends  of  the  dead  past  they  could  give  to  the  world  front  the  traditions  of  their  race. 
I  submit  herewith,  the  statiatical  report  U  per  instmctioos. 
Very  reapectfnlly, 

JOHN  H.  BOWMAN, 

Indian  Agent, 
The  CoMuiBBiONEB  or  Indian  Atfaibs. 


The  Pueblo  I>-i>ian  Agbkct, 
Santa  F6,  y.  Mez.,  AngHtt     1U84. 

Sir:  Pursuant  to  instruotions  received  from  your  office,  dated  July  1,  1884, 1  have 
the  honor  to  forward  the  second  annual  report  of  this  agency  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1884. 

My  experience  of  about  thirty  years  among  the  Indians,  as  also  that  if  hich  I  have 
acquired  during  my  short  administration  us  tbeir  aijeut,  furnishes  me  some  knowledge 
to  form  an  idea  of  their  Ime  character,  habits,  and  Inclinations,  and  thus,  recommend 
mrasares  which,  in  my  humble  opinion,  may  tend  to  teach  them  the  trne  art  of  living, 
tbinkioK,  and  acting. 

I  am,  indeed,  extremely  sorry  to  state  that  these  Pueblos,  with  but  two  exceptions, 
1.  «.,  Lagnna  and  Isleta,  the  former  by  tlie  introduction  of  some  whit«s  who  are  busi- 
ness, well-to-do,  honest  men,  as  also  by  the  school  that  has  been  kept  in  their  midst, 
which  has  greatly  eontributed  to  their  good,  and  in  the  latter  by  the  enterprising 
spirit  of  its  children,  are  debased  and  idiolUed  by  the  effects  of  ignorance,  iudolence, 
and  snpenttition,  to  which  they  abaudon  themselves  to  excess.  They  never  think  of 
their  future  nor  that  of  their  children.  They  do  not  think  of  their  children,  because 
for  these  Indians  their  family  is  simply  the  consequence  of  the  union  nf  the  sexes,  and 
by  DO  nieansthe  basis  offuture  societies.  As  regards  the  actual  society  of  the  whites, 
instead  of  identifying  themselves  with  it,  tbey  bate  and  feur  it,  because  it  attacks 
their  superstition,  loathes  their  vices,  and  punishes tbem for,  their  crimes.  To  thisin- 
digenouB  race  thetonquests  of  civilization  arenukiiowu  and  the  law  of  progress  utterly 
void,  Hcsigncdasthey  are  in  their  condition,  they  prefer  to  betheslavesof  ignorance 
rather  than  crime  in  contact  with  the  white  roce;  hence  the  reosou  why  tbey  avoid 
oducating  their  cliildren.  They  are  afraid  tbat  the  light  of  intelligence  might  make 
them  give  up  their  habits  and  customs,  become  ashamed  of  their  abjection,  and  aide 
with  those  whom  tbey  consider  as  the  cause  of  their  misfortunes  since  tbey  were 
conquer,  d. 

Theirchildrtn,  in  their  conception,  are  not  tho»(' dear  beings  that  nature  givesinaa 
to  uerp4?tuate  his  species  and  contribute  to  his  happiness;  they  are  an  element  of  ma- 
terial life,  and  in  the  course  of  time  the  fuel  to  their  brutal  pasaiuus.  Many  an  Indian 
hires  bis  children  lo  the  whites  in  the  capacity  of  servants,  not  that  they  may  thus 
contribute  to  the  current  expenses  of  his  family,  not  Ihat  they  may  be  useful  to  them- 
selves, but  that  withtheeiignousproductof  their  work  tht-y  mny  encourage  and  help 
to  keep  np  tbeir  father's  odious  vice  of  inebriety.     1  reckon  there  are,  more  or  lees, 
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Qfteea  hundred  boya  and  glrla  Id  the  nineteeo  Puebloa,  who  atteod  no  Bchool,  bat 

are  growiDK  in  idleDena,  \d  indoleace,  in  Baperatition,  and  nmusitig  themselves  with 
the  utoat  obscene  and  rrpugnant  daacea,  to  the  ejea  of  a  dvilised  society;  aod  thia 
tbr;  call  a  "saored  tradition  "  that  they  must  carry  oo  to  their  posterity  unMuuhed. 
Shall  an  Ameiican  Congress  be  nillioK  to  tolerate  any  longer  snch  a  state  of  things 
among  their  poor  Indiana  T  'And  will  it,  even  in  tbf  preHpuce  of  these  facta,  assuma 
ench  a  slow  gait  aa  will  not  insure  the  happiness  of  tbese  PueMoa  fur  a  whole  geiie»- 

Tbis  eloomy  and  trnly  sad  pictnre,  bat  tme,  has  a  way  of  being  avoided  by  declar- 
ing by  Taw  that  the  education  of  the  Indian  yonth  »  obligators  for  every  one  of  them 
between  the  agesof  eight  and  eifthtoenyeara,  under  correctional  pain;  otherwise  this 
matter  will  ever  bn  a  question  of  time  and  money,  a  burden  which  the  people  may 
not  be  willing  in  all  probability  to  carry  on  their  backs  all  the  days  of  their  life. 
Compnlsory  and  indnstrial  edncution,  aa  I  aald  before,  amnng  the  Indians,  ia  what  we 
mostly  need  to  improve  the  poor  condition  ihey  lie  in ,  after  havirig  traversed  through 
three  distinct  governments.  So  Inng  as  absolutediscretiou  is  given  to  indolent  parents 
to  abandon  the  education  of  their  children,  so  long  as  the  law  in  ihis  narticalar  re- 
spect ia  not  compnlsory,  jiiat  so  long  will  the  Govfrnnieut  and  the  people  be  aQguai> 
anteed  in  the  noble  end  they  have  proposed  to  tberiiaelven,  i.  «.,  the  civilization  and 
education  of  the  Indian.  The  boys  and  girls  that  return  from  the  Carlisle  school,  aa 
well  as  those  who  attend  the  Albuquerque  school,  are  the  pride  of  every  man  that  ap- 

Eieciatoa  education  and  desires  the  welfare  of  these  Indiaos ;  but  when  they  return 
ome  they  have  to  Join  hands  with  the  agent,  and  thus  deal  with  the  groaa  ignorance 
80  deeply  rooted  in  th'-ir  people. 

Juan  B.  Lucero  snd  Jas6  P.  Abeytia,  natives  of  Isleta,  have  two  of  their  ohildren. 
Attending  Bchool  here  at  theChriatianBrotherB'College,attheir  own  expense.  Thesa 
boys  are  progressing  very  rapidly. 

There  are  three  day  acboorH  under  this  agency,  snnported  partly  by  the  Oovem- 
ment  and  partly  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions.  Tbese  schools  maka 
•one  progress.  The  teachers  are  able,  honest,  aiid  energetic,  and  avail  themselves 
of  every  means  in  their  power  to  obtain  a  regular  attendauce.  Their  noble  efforts, 
however,  are  not  appreciated  by  the  Indians,  who  show  such  indifference — enough  to 
make  anybody  despair.  Tbia,  and  the  little  or  no  application  in  their  yoath,  goes  to 
show  very  palpably  that  the  ayst«m  of  local  schools  among  tbese  Pueblos  is  not  the 

Id  this  connection  experience  teaches  that  the  best  way  is  to  take  thA  brood  ont  of 
the  nest  and  send  it  to  a  place  where,  while  they  learn  letters,  they  are  also  taught 
better  habits  and  a  thoroughly  different  way  of  living.  This  I  believe  to  be,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  the  ahorteat  and  surest  way  to  educate  tbese  Indiana  and  to  save 
them  from  tbe  fatality  of  their  former  connections.  Therefore  I  very  respectfully 
recommend  this  n: 


Some  one  of  my  predecessors  has  said  that  these  Indiana  are  independent,  and  that 
their  councils  for  the  administration  of  justice  are  composed  of  wise  men.  1  ask  the 
American  people  what  independence  can  there  be  in  men  whose  tme  pictnre  I  bava 
depicted  above  1  It  is  only  the  civilized,  educated,  and  energetic  man  that  is  inde- 
pendent. What  wisdom  is  there  in  men  who  forcenturlsB  have  lived  among  civilized 
people  and  are  not  yet  ashamed  to  go  naked  T 
Very  respectfully,  yout  obedient  servant, 

PEDEO  SANCHEZ, 

Indian  Agmt, 

Tbe  COMMIBSIONRR  OF  INDIAN  Affairb. 


New  York  India\-  Aokncy, 

Ooicanda,  September  itl,  1884. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  enbmit  herewith  my  first  annual  report  of  the  New  Tork 
Agency. 

Owing  to  the  delay  In  the  furnishing  of  annnity  fuuda,  I  have  only  visited  two  of 
the  reservations  (the  Cattaraugns  and  Allegany)  under  my  charge,  and  my  report 
mTut  necessarily  be  a  very  incomplete  one. 

The  thirty-one  achoobt  in  thia  agency  being  under  State  aiipFriiitendence,  it  is  only 
by  conrt««y  that  1  get  ceporta  from  them.  I  have  received  twenty-two  that  show 
fair  progress.  The  Thomas  Asylum,  for  orpbon  Indian  children  on  the  Cattaraugns 
Beserratioo,  nnder  tbe  present  superintendent,  Mr.  Van  Vnlkenliurg,  and  bis  wife 
aa  matron,  is  one  of  the  best  ioatitutions  of  tbe  kind  in  the  State,  and  is  duin^  a  great 
work  in  civilizing  the  Indians  of  New  York.  The  girls  ft-om  Ihe  inatitutmn  Hnd 
homes,  and  are  in  grtat  demand  as  domestics  in  the  a<tjoining  villages.  The  boys 
are  Instmcted  in  farming  and  in  the  mdiments  of  some  mechanical  occnpations,  and 
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veie  it  not  for  the  onrse  to  the  red  man — whisky  and  hard  cider — would  become  nsefu] 
^tizena. 

I  woold  earnestly  urge  that  legislation  he  had  M  that  hard  cidei  be  placed  hy  the 
United  States  statutes  among  the  list  of  lotoiioantH.  There  is,  I  believe,  hundreds 
of  barrets  of  hard  cider  told  every  year  to  the  Senecas,  on  the  Cattar«ngus  Reserva- 
tion alone,  and  under  the  present  decisions  of  the  United  8tat«a  courts  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  atop  it. 

The  seaaoii  of  ISS3  being  a  cold,  wet  one  the  coro  did  oot  ripeD  and  was  a  complete 
failure;  cousequently  there  was  a  great  deal  of  anffering  on  the  Allegnny,  Cattaran- 

Bs,  and  Tonawanda  Reservations,  but  through  the  energetic  work  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
ipp,  the  missionary  in  charge  on  the  Cattaraugus  Reservatioo,  assisted  by  his  wife, 
•ad  the  hearty  co-operation  of  Mrs.  Laura  Wright,  the  venerable  widow  of  the  late 
Asher  Wright,  who  has  spent  her  life  among  the  Senecas,  there  was  no  actual  starva- 
tion. Through  the  assistance  of  benevolent  friends,  espeotally  in  Buffalo,  seed-corn 
Vas  furnished,  and  the  present  season  promises  an  abundant  harvest. 

The  Indiana  under  my  charge  are  making  fair  progress.  They  are  improTing  their 
farms  and  stock.  Their  cattle  and  horses  will  compare  favorably  with  their  whit« 
neighbors. 

The  financial  affairs  of  the  fienecaa  of  Cattaraugus  and  Allegany  Reservations  are 
In  a  bankrupt  condition.  The  funds  received  from  lands  leased  are  sqnandered  by 
the  councilors  in  useless  legislation,  and  are  largely  used  in  bribery  and  corruption, 
and  have  been  tbe  princinafcause  of  the  election  litigation  for  the  past  year. 

The  nation  is  in  debt  thousands  of  dollars,  their  orders  selling  at  50  per  cent,  dis- 
count, and  there  is  no  prospect  of  their  paying  their  debts,  uuless  there  is  some  change 
In  the  manner  of  collecting  rents  and  accounting  for  moneys  received.  I  wonld  rec- 
ommend that  the  collecting  ot  rents  betaken  nutof  the  hands  of  thelndians  entirely ; 
hut  to  do  so  will  require  additional  legislation,  i.  «.,  an  amendment  of  the  act  of 
February  19,  137b,  as  that  act  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  of  the  SeneeaNatiou 
to  collect  the  rents  in  the  villages  on  the  Allegany  Reservation. 
Very  respectfully, 

W.  PEACOCK, 

Ittdian  Agml. 
The  CoMuissiOKER  OP  Imdiak  Appairs. 


NOKTH  Carouna  Ckerokbe  Aosnct, 

Nanlahala,  N.  C,  S^ttmberZ,  1884. 
Sir:  In  accordance  to  your  order  I  beg  leave  to  submit  this  my  second  annnal  ro- 

lam  of  the  opinion  that  the  Indiana  of  this  agency  are  not  going  backwards,  bat 
ore  advancing  slowly  towards  that  civilization  aomuch  desired  by  tbeir  friends.  Tbe 
customs  pecnliar  to  the  Indian  are  now  almost  things  of  the  post  as  regards  the  North 
Carolina  Cherokees;  tliuugh  at  times  some  of  them  are  induced  and  persuaded  by 
white  men  to  have  an  Indian  dance  or  ball  play,  but  in  these  things  they  get  no  en- 
couragement from  their  head  men. 

A  large  majority  of  these  people  are  firm  betievera  in  the  Christian  religion.  The 
schools,  conducted  by  the  Society  of  Friends  for  theae  people,  have  been  quite  suc- 
ceaaful  during  the  last  year,  and  SQ  far  a«  I  have  been  able  to  Judge  the  Cberokee 
children  in  tbe  boarding  schools  at  Henderson vi lie,  N.  C..  and  at  other  points  have 
all  made  considerable  progress,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  a  great  advantage  to  their  peo- 
ple in  the  future. 

The  grain  crop  raised  by  these  Indians  tliia  year  is  hardly  a  full  crop,  but  this  is  on 
account  of  the  unfavorable  season  mnrc  than  the  laok  of  industry.  Yet  1  assure  yon 
that  if  this  people  could  get  to  believe  that  they  must  make  their  living  by  honest 
toil,  and  the  expectation  of  alraOHt  fabulous  amounts  of  money  from  the  Government 
was  eradicated  from  their  minds  many  of  them  would  do  better  than  they  are  now 
doing;  and  in  my  humble  opinion  the  sooner  the  North  Carolina  Cherokee  gets  his 
dnee  from  the  Oovemment,  be  it  mncb  or  little,  and  is  made  to  knoiv  that  the  world 
owes  him  a  living  provided  he  will  go  to  work  and  make  it,  then  he  will  begin  to 
move  alongside  his  white  brotlier. 

Tbe  greatest  annoyance  to  this  peoiile  is  the  unsettled  and  complicated  condition 
of  their  titles  to  portions  of  their  lands  which  have  been  entered  aad  settloil  by  white 
men,  and  so  far  we  have  been  unable  to  get  up  title  papers  auflicipnt  to  eject  them. 

There  has  been  some  aickuesa  and  a  few  deaths  among  this  people  during  the  last 
year,  but  no  serious  epidemic  has  prevailed  among  them.     This  people  are  much  ia 
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need  of  b  good  physici*n,  aa  there  ue  nooe  among  them,  and  man;  of  them  are  un- 
able to  pay  doctopB  billg  and  conseqneatly  tbey  get  bat  little  medioal  treatment. 
The  atatiatical  report,  so  far  as  I  nave  been  an^  to  make  it,  is  inclosed  herewith. 
Foe  the  couTtesiea  extended  towards  me  from  your  Departmentdnring  the  last  year 
I  ifaall  ever  feel  grateful. 

I  am  yonr  obedient  servant, 

SAH.  B.  GIBSON, 
AgMt  Korih  Carolina  Cheroktet. 
The  COMUISSIOHER  OF  Ihdiam  Affaiks. 


Ohakpe  Ronde  Agknct,  Oreoon, 

Augutt  19,  1884. 

Sir  :  Id  coofomiity  with  instructions  tfoio  the  Department,  I  have  the  honor  to  sub- 
mit this  my  thirteenth  annual  report. 

The  iDilians  of  this  agoucy  for  the  past  year  have  been  peaceable,  quiet,  and  as  ft 
rale,  industrious.  These  Indians  no  longer  live,  two  or  more  families  huddled  to- 
gether in  one  hut,  as  they  once  did.  But  each  individual  family  lives  in  their  own 
honse,  upon  the  small  tract  of  land  allotted  to  them,  which  they  cultivate  and  im- 
prove to  the  best  of  their  ability,  and  in  n  manner  that  ironld  do  credit  to  any  com- 
manity.  Ail  of  the  Indians  of  this  agency  wear  citixens'  dress,  and  make  a  commend- 
able efTort  to  conform  to  the  customs  of  life  and  mode  of  living  of  the  nhit«  people 
irith  trhou  the;  sometimes  work.  Many  of  them  are  experts  in  the  management  of 
farm  machinery  and  frequently  get  Jobs  throngh  harvest  from  whites  outside  the 
reserve.  A  few  of  them  own  thresbers,  reapers,  ond'mon'ers,  which  fhay  mn  at  their 
own  expense  and  for  their  own  benefit.  Those  Indians  are  purely  an  agricultural  and 
stock-raising  people.  There  are  a  few  head  of  joung  horses  on  the  reserve,  owned  by 
Indians  that  are  as  good  as  any  in  the  country.  Their  small  bands  of  cattle  are  of 
snch  quality  that  the;  are  sought  b;  the  Portland  and  Salem  markets.  If  a  good 
TouDg  BtallioD  for  breeding  purposes  could  be  allowed  these  lodians  the  result  would 
De  that  the  pony  would  be,  in  a  few  years,  replaced  bf  a  good  serviceable  farm  horse. 

I  feel  confident  that  when  the  land  embraced  in  this  reservation  is  surveyed  and 


allotted  to  the  Indians,  as  contemplated  b;  the  letter  of  the  honorable  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs  lo  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  under  date  of  16th  No- 
Teraber,  ItiSS,  that  they  will  by  their  industry  improve  the  same,  and  h;  their  frugality 
and  economy  soon  become  an  important  element  iu  the  community. 

The  yield  and  quality  of  the  Indians'  crops  will  be  much  better  this  than  last  year. 

The  condition  of,  and  operations  at,  this  agency  for  the  year  past  has  not  materially 
changed  from  former  years,  but  gradually  improve  each  year.  The  mechanics  in  the 
shops  and  the  miller  and  sawyer  have  all  been  busy  in  their  respective  positions  dur- 
ing the  entire  year.  The  agr'cultural  pursuits  of  these  Indians  require  the  constant 
employment  of  one  blacksmith  and  one  carpenter  to  keep  the  Indians'  plows,  barrows, 
-wagons,  and  other  farm  implements  in  repair,  thereby  assisting  them  in  sowing  and 
harvesting  their  crop.  From  the  mills  tbey  are  aided  to  the  extent  of  having  their 
f^n  ground  into  flour,  and  ench  saw-logs  as  they  may  cut  and  haul  to  the  mill  sawed 
into  lumber,  with  which  they  build  houses,  bams,  fences,  and  otherwise  improve  their 

The  aeeocy  physician  is  qnite  busy  all  the  time  attending  to  the  sick,  as  the  fnfln- 
ence  of  the  native  medicine  man  is  a  thinKof  the  past.  The  sick  are  at  once  reported 
to  the  physician ;  he  informs  me  that  the  efforts  made  by  the  Indians  to  follow  hia 
instmclions  in  the  manner  of  attending  the  sick  will  compare  favorably  with  that  of 
■white  people. 

The  school  at  this  agency  is  this,  as  it  was  last,  year  nnder  the  management  of  the 
Catholic  Sisters  of  the  Benedictine  Order,  whose  efficlencv  and  untiring  zeal  in  the 
work  is  resulting  in  much  good  to  the  Indians  in  general,  and  to  their  pupils  espe- 
cially. Ihaveeveryreason  to  believe  that  the  school  will  conti  one  to  increase  in  nnm- 
ber  of  pupils  in  attendance  and  efflcieucy  of  the  work  accomplished. 

The  missionary  work  of  this  agency  is  under  the  supervision  of  Rev.  Father  Croquet 
who  has  devoted  his  entire  time  and  energies  for  the  spiritnal  and  moral  benefit  of 
the  Indiana  of  this  agency.  Each  year  the  reverend  father  makes  frequent  pastoral 
visits  to  the  Indians  on  the  coast,  and  also  to  those  of  his  faith  who  are  residents  of 
Biletz  Agency,  for  the  last  twenty-two  yeara. 

I  respectfully  call  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  public  building  at  this  agency. 
With  but  two  exceptions,  the  boildings  for  use  of  the  service  at  (bis  affency  are  by 
reason  of  decay  unfit  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  originally  designed.  The 
dwelling  honses  for  employes,  shop,  and  barns  are  almost  untenable.  Attention  ia 
reepectfiill^  called  to  my  ostimateof  funds,  and  letter  of  transmission  datol  8th  Janu- 
ary, 1684,  in  reference  to  the  subject  of  public  bnildiDgs  at  this  agency. 
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forOrande  Eonde  Afcency.    The  practice  of  appropriating  a  speciBc  sum  for  Silel 

OrandeBoDileAgeacieareenltB.ssacale,  !□  tliiaagviic;  receivingaboutSS  per  cent,  of 
the  appropriatioD.  If  the  approprUtioae  shall  be  made  for  these  two  agenciee  to  the 
futare  as  in  the  post,  «  consolidation  wonld  be  the  proper  thing  to  do — have  one  !&• 
•tend  of  two  agencies. 

cocRT  OF  INDIAN  orrKKSEa,  FOucF,  ktc. 

The  rales  ^ovenilag  the  court  of  Indian  offenses  have  been  enforced.  I  cannot  aee 
that  the  Indians  have  been  benefited  by  the  AHtabliahment  of  this  court,  as  there  has 
been  a  well -organ!  zed  civil  goverunient  at  this  agency  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  yeaia, 
oonsisting  of  legislature  elected  bv  the  Indians  as  well  as  court  and  court  officers,  all 
«leoted  by  the  Indiaos.  This  additional  court,  without  any  compensation  being 
allowed  by  the  Department  for  pa;  of  judges  and  of&ceis,  nnder  these  circumstances 
the  judges  hold  court  with  great  reluctance. 

No  police  officers  have  been  appointed  at  thissgency.  Xor  are  police  officers  nec«B- 
sar^,  as  I  have  not  at  any  time  Iiad  any  trouble  to  maintain  peace  and  order  withont 
their  aid. 

Statistics  herewith  tniDsmitted. 
I  am,  very  respectfully, 

P.  B.  SINNOTT, 

iHdlaa  Agt»t. 
■    The  ComcissioNER  of  Indian  Affairs. 


KI.AUATH  AOENCT, 

Jnonuift  CoHnty,  Ortgom,  Aiigti*l  Id,  1664. 
Sib  ;  In  compliance  with  instTootions  from  your  office,  I  have  the  honor  to  her«- 
wltli  aabmit  my  sixth  annual  report  of  Indian  ufairs  at  this  agency. 

RZTIKW  OF  THE  TEAR. 

Nothing  of  unusual  importance  has  ooonrred  duriug  the  year,  except  the  falling  of 
Williamson  Hiver  bridge,  a  woodeu  structure  of  trestle-work  having  a  stretoh  of 
About  240  feet.  Fortunately,  this  falling  of  the  bridge  took  place  in  September  when 
the  water  was  only  about  12  feet  deep.  As  the  old  uridge  was  built  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  was  oo  the  Indian  reservation,  the  county  authorities  did  not  feel  nnder 
obligations  to  rebuild  it,  and  in  fact  were  hardly  able  to  do  so.  At  the  same  timo 
the  Interests  of  the  military  at  Fort  Klamath  as  well  as  those  of  the  reservation  re- 
quired that  a  new  and  more  permanent  structure  be  built  as  speedily  as  possible. 
Through  the  joint  labors  of  the  fortand  of  the  agency,  the  agency  fuinishiug  all  tha 
material  and  all  the  labor  except  the  skillful  labor  needed,  a  very  good  and  solid, 
bridge,  resting  upon  several  wooden  structures  filled  with  rock,  was  built  under  tha 
immediate  supervision  of  Capt.  Q.  H.  Burton,  of  Fort  Klamath,  Oreg.  Over  ISO  men 
worked  two  weeks  each,  many  of  them  also  fnm ish in g  their  teams  to  draw  materials 
daring  the  entire  time  of  their  work.  About  30,000  feet  of  lumber  was  used  in  tha 
construction  of  this  bridge,  besides  a  large  amount  of  nitbewn  logs  and  stringeiv  for 
the  planking  to  rest  upon. 

The  snccesa  attending  the  building  of  this  Williamson  River  brid^  in  the  vicinity 
«f  the  agency,  and  the  pride  which  the  agency  Indians  justly  felt  in  its  completion 
and  fine  appearance,  aroused  in  the  minds  of  the  Yaiuax  Indians  a  desire  to  rebuild 
a  bridge  in  that  vicinity,  over  Sprague  River,  which  had  been  swept  away  by  a  flood 
a  few  years  since.  For  this  purpose,  during  the  winter,  and  while  the  huow  was  on 
the  ground,  they  cut  and  drew  from  the  neighboring  forests  to  the  river's  bank  a 
large  amount  of  timber  aud  material  for  a  more  permanent  structure  tbau  the  old 
one.  Owing  to  the  unusually  high  water  duriug  the  spring  aud  summer,  there  has 
as  yet  been  no  opportunity  to  use  this  material.  Before  winter  again  sets  in,  ire 
hope  to  be  able  to  have  another  bridge  which  will  be  a  credit  to  the  energy  and  pub- 
lic spirit  of  our  Indians. 

The  completion  of  the  new  school  boarding  bonse  begun  last  year  at  the  agency, 
and  the  opeuing  of  an  enlarged  school  oo  the  Ist  of  February,  lii'ii,  was  an  event  of 
nnosual  interest  to  the  lodiaus  r<viding  on  this  part  of  the  reservation.  This  build- 
ing, which  is  on  an  average  40  feet  wide  and  90  feet  long,  with  two  full  stories  of 
about  12  feet  in  height  each,  is  i,  very  fiue  structure  and  presents  an  imposing  ap- 
pearance    The  Indians  and  Indian  children  are  very  proud  of  this  building. 

C.ooylc 
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THE  BOABDINQ  SCHOOLS. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  in  attcDdanoe  during  the  entice  year  at  the  agenoj 
and  at  the  Yainaz  Hobools  has  been  over  100;  and  since  the  Ist  day  of  February  last, 
at  wbich  time  the  asenty  schiiol  was  enlarged,  about  120.  ThouKb  this  number  may 
be  considered  a  good  average  for  an  Indiau  population  of  about  l,Ol>U,  yet  I  am  satis- 
fied that  there  has  been  no  time  during  the  year  when  the  number  of  pupils  might 
not  have  been  easily  increased  to  200.  Thi'ee  hours  of  each  day  are  devoled  to  school- 
room exercises,  and  five  bouts  to  labor  and  indnutriat  piirsuitB.  The  progress  of  the 
papils  in  both  of  these  departments  of  effort  has  beeti  very  satisfactory.  The  girls 
are  taught  all  that  pertains  to  housekeeping  and  making  and  repairing  school  cMth- 
ing,  and  the  boys  the  variona  kinds  of  turm-nnrk.  Several  of  them  have  also  been 
detailed  to  work  in  the  aaiv-mill,  the  blacksmith  shop,  the  carpenter  shop,  and  in  the 
ahoe  shop.     All  these  pupils  are  lo  be  commended  for  habits  of  industry  and  of  neat- 

I  have  heretofore  beeu  encouraged  to  hope  that  anthority  and  funds  will  be  afforded 
for  an  enlargement  of  the  school  at  Yainax  and  for  farther  improvement  of  the  school 
buildings  at  the  agency.  Though  no  such  anthocity  has  reached  this  oQlce,  yet  I 
am  hopefully  looking  for  it  every  day.  It  will  be  a  great  dissppoiutment  to  the  In- 
dians lu  the  vicinity  of  Yainax  if,  after  tbey  have  cut  und  hauled  the  logs  to  the 
saw-mill  to  make  the  lumber,  furnished  men  to  help  saw  it  and  to  take  care  of  it, 
drawn  about  40,000  feet  of  it  a  distance  of  40  miles  over  a  rough  road  to  the  place  of 
building,  their  expectations  of  having  an  increase  of  at  least  20  pupils  should  not 
be  realized.  Should  the  anthority  to  go  forward  in  this  work  come  soon,  I  shall  make 
every  effort  in  my  power  and  use  all  the  available  time  before  winter  is  fully  upon  us 
to  so  far  complete  the  work  to  be  done  as  to  open  the  school  on  the  1st  of  November 
with  two  teacben'  departments  and  60  pupils  in  attendance. 


All  of  our  policemen  are  poor  men,'  and  are  likely  to  remain  so  while  they  retain  or 
•ontinueto  hold  the  positions  named.  All  but  one  of  them  have  families  who  are  de- 
pendent upon  them  for  a  living. 

Under  these  consideration  a  I  have  not  thought  It  best  to  hold  them  to  as  rigid  a 
performance  of  their  duties  as  I  otherwise  n'ouUl  have  done.  Wheu  there  has  been  a 
considerable  number  of  Indiana  employed  to  do  outside  work,  auch  as  cutting  and 
hauling  wood  or  hay  for  the  military  and  others,  I  have  allowed  one  or  more  of  these 
policemen  to  take  charge  of  them  aud  work  with  them  for  a  compensation.  I  have 
also  pursued  the  same  course  in  regard  to  parties  who  hare  done  freighting  for  the 
military  and  for  others.  Had  it  not  been  for  such  timely  aid  :,Qbrded  them  I  would 
bave  had  no  policemen  on  duty  at  this  time.  Even  with  these  favors,  with  the  ut- 
most industry  aud  economy,  they  barely  aubalst  from  yesr  to  year.  They  have  all 
been  very  active  in  duty  and  very  useful  and  beneficial  to  the  service. 

THE  COURT  or  I?{DIAN  OFPENSES. 

The  best  and  most  int«lligeiit  Indians  are  really  unfitted  for  the  poaition  of  Judges. 
They  are  apt  lo  have  their  prejudices,  and  from  their  very  limited  legal  knowledge,  to 
make  mistaken.  The  Indiana  are  well  aware  of  this,  and  almost  unanimously  prefer  to 
have  all  law  cases  submitted  to  the  agent.  While  they  are  pmgreaaive,  tbey  are  not 
fond  of  frequent  or  radical  changes.  It  required  a  struggle  for  them  to  give  up  their 
Allegiance  to  their  chiefs  iu  all  law  matters  aud  to  submit  to  liave  their  cases  decided 
l>j  the  Indian  agent.  This,  however,  was  finally  done,  and  the  anthority  of  the  agent 
m»  representing  the  Oovernmeut  was  fully  established.  Then  came  the  police  system 
with  an  employ^  at  ils  head  as  chief,  the  agent  being  ultimate  authority  to  whom  an, 
appeal  could  be  made.  It  wassume  time  before  they  yielded  cheerful  obedience  to  police 
regulation  a  and  to  police  authority.  They  could  not  understand  how  an  employ^  could 
take  the  place  of  an  agent  aud  try  their  taw  cases.  Wheu  the  court  of  Indian  olFenaes 
was  established  the  change  was  so  radical  that  It  was  hard  for  them  to  comprehend  its 
necessity  or  itsrequiremeuta.  Having  been  taught  that  the  Government  was  supreme, 
and  that  it  hsd  a  right  to  change  old  regulutious  aud  lawa  and  to  m.iks  new  ones,  they, 
however,  uccepted  it  as  a  mutter  of  ueceHsily,  Our  judges  are  the  most  intelligent 
and  the  best  men  we  have  for  the  position,  but  it  has  taken  considerable  time  and 
effort  to  teach  them  that  they  are  not  to  preju<lge  a  case  and  that  tbey  are  not  to 
hunt  up  rases  for  trial.  Si  ill,  they  have  done  quite  well,  audarecontitiualtv  iiupruv- 
ing.  I  bave  no  doubt  that  each  year  will  add  to  their  fitness  for  the  position  which 
tbey  occupy,  and  the  disposition  of  the  people  to  respect  their  authority  and  to  regard 
"^ itfifs  — 


them  witb  favor. 


Caioi^Ic 
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AaKICULTCRX. 

The  experiences  of  the  past  year,  like  those  of  preceding  years,  have  not  been  favor' 
Able  to  the  raiaing  of  grain  and  vegetables  except  in  a  few  favored  and  sheltered  lo- 
ealitipB.  These  failarea  have  been  owing,  as  heretofore,  to  the  frostioesa  aod  dryness 
of  our  snmmer  climates.  Our  school  garaena  were  so  succeaeful  last  year,  the  summer 
being  unusually  warm,  that  several  acres  were  put  into  vegetables  this  year  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  boarding  school.  During  the  month  of  Jaue  there  were  severe  frosts 
which  destroyed  alt  but  the  hardiest  vegetables,  and  even  these  were  soon  eaten  hy 
the  KTOQud  squirrels,  which  were  this  Tear  uniiaualty  uumeroua.  The  only  reantts  of 
the  labora  of  our  pupils  in  gardening  thia  year  will  be  from  4,000  to  !i,000  pounds  of 
potatoes  which  were  raised  ahont  13  miles  from  the  agency  upon  a  little  patch  of 
moist  land  bordering  upon  the  lake  and  ahellered  by  a  range  of  mountaina  on  the 
east.  These  monnlains  on  the  east  aod  the  lake  on  the  west  so  moderate  the  leuiper- 
ature  as  to  make  the  raising  of  vegetables  quite  certain  on  some  S  or  3  acres  of 
good  land.  Thia  laud,  however,  is  too  limitM  in  extent  and  too  far  from  thi'  school 
w  be  of  any  avail  except  for  the  raiain;;  of  potatoes  aud  turnips.  Even  here  the 
aqnirrels  ate  becoming  uumeroua,  and  may  hereafter  interfere  with  the  raising  of 
cabbages  and  turuipa. 

It  is  in  this  viciuily  that  there  lies  that  body  of  about  2,000  acres  of  good  land  for 
agricultural  purposes,  provided  it  can  be  irrigat^^d  from  Sprague  River,  which  ia  some 
4  or  5  milee  distant.  In  my  laet  year's  report  I  referred  to  this  land,  and  to  theprac- 
ticability  of  conatrucling  an  irrigating  ditch  ot  some  miles  in  extent.  Further  in- 
vestigatioii  has  shown  that  this  ditch  will  have  to  bu  somewhat  circuitons  in  order 
to  get  nrouud  a  projecting  mountain,  and  hence  will  need  to  be  some  6  miles  in  length. 
They  irill  ueed  aid  from  the  Government  to  make  auch  a  ditch,  but  how  much  I  can- 
not now  estimate.  The  value  of  auch  a  body  of  land  divided  into  amall  farms  would 
be  very  great  to  the  Indiaoa  in  this  vicinity.  It  would  fnniiah  them  with  steady  em- 
ployment, and  alao  furniah  them  with  much  of  the  grains,  and  all  the  vegetables  and 
mitts  needed. 

FRRIOOTINO, 

Last  year  theise  Indians  earned  about  |3,000  in  freightiug  for  outside  parties.    This 

J 'ear  their  earnings  in  this  direction  have  been  about  |5,a00.  The  great  difficnltiea 
hey  labor  under  in  their  efforts  is,  the  want  of  larger,  stronger,  and  more  manage- 
able horses.  Some  of  them  have  succeeded  !n  getting  tolerably  good  American 
horses.  Three  of  them  have  managed  to  purchase  good  American  stallions,  and 
ore  thOB  slowly  improving  their  work  animals.  The  recent  purchase  of  II  good 
yoaug  stallions,  to  be  issued  to  such  of  them  as  are  most  trustworthy,  will  also  be  a 
great  benefit  to  them,  and  will,  no  doubt,  in  a  few  yeare  materially  improve  their 
breed  of  horses.  The  wagons  which  have  been  bought  for  them  during  the  last  three 
or  four  years  have  been  too  light,  and  built  of  poor  timber.  I>arger  and  stronger 
wagODS  have  been  estimated  for  but  have  iiever  been  bought.  Those  they  have,  be- 
ing too  light  to  use  with  4  or  b  horsea,  are  continually  breaking  and  needing  rcpaira. 

PROGRESS  IK  CIVILIZATION. 

This  la  clearly  aeenby  all  visitors  or  persona  passing  through  the  reservation.  They 
invariably  express  their  surprise  at  the  work  that  has  been  done  and  is  still  being 
carried  forward.  They  see  many  welt-built  houses  and  many  w^ell-fenced  ranches, 
as  well  as  a  considerable  number  of  horses  of  American  breeding,  and  a  large  number 
of  aa  dne-lookiiig  cattle  as  can  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  State.  They  see  a  ]>eople 
who  are  industrious,  energetic,  and  as  temperate  as  any  that  can  be  anywhere  found, 
and  ^bo  have  discarded  their  old  modes  of  dress,  their  Indian  dances,  their  Indian  doc- 
tors, and  the  old  modes  of  living  and  of  bnrying  their  dead.  Their  burial  services 
are  orderly,  and  their  burial  outlits  are  fully  equal  t«  the  average  ones  among  the 
whites.  During  the  laat  two  or  three  ycara  I  have  not  known  a  burial  whore  the 
coffin  has  not  been  covered  with  a  good  quality  of  black  cloth  or  velvet,  and  where 
the  trimmings  have  not  been  equally  good. 

As  a  supplement  to  what  I  have  written  and  as  pertinent  to  this  part  of  my  report, 
I  have  copied  the  introdnotory  part  of  the  report  of  Rev.  T.  F.  Royal  to  the  Oregon  an- 
nual conference  as  a  missionary  and  teacher  in  our  agency  boarding  school.  Re  savs: 
The  iBdiBDS  ot  this  reurvition  bavinfi  iKca  formpri;  HsiaiiHl  liy  th«  Qoveninisiit  to  tbe  cam  of  ths 
ICethodlst  EplHopal  Cbarch,  ban  had  Buperior  Hdimlaei's  for  Bernral  yean.  Falthfnl  mm  ot  God 
■a  ucDta  and  viHiy  cboaeo  eiurlovAn  bawe  tolli-d  and  lacrlflcAd  in  laclnic  ileep  and  bnad  foundatina 
work  for  tbelr  Cbrti'IfHn  clvlli>nti«n.  Tiibnl  iTlaitoos,  P"lyK*niy,  wife- beating,  unrt  «1»»Bry.  the  "In- 
dian dnelort'"  auperalittoni,  thobiialben  dani'^Baad  orglfB,  and  all  forms  of  Idolatry  and  paipin  prcj- 
luUoeai^niitChrtHttnnllysMm  tobelborou^bly  broken  up.  Inaleidof  tfaeteuilnunHedviilre  fortfae 
art!  of  clTlliiatian  and  n  knowledse  of  tbe  r<icta  and  eiperionwa  of  Chrlatianity  baa  been  croated  : 
retpeot  Tor  Ibe  OeDers]  GoTemmcDt,  »  bieb  regiitd  for  law,  and  tbe  tnio  spirit  nf  luyalt}-  bare  been 
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Inspired,  udtbe  riindunriit>11«»n  orwMom,  "the  rterof  thsLord,"  hu  been  ottrefnllyldciildBted 
Kod  qnlte  Kenenlly  rtweiTed,  Or  many  an  Indiui  bere  It  mH]-  bu  Irulbrvlly  uld,  be  Is  "  a  devout 
man,  uidonetliat  feltn  Ood  vllb  aii  hia  houH.vblcb  glretb  macfa  almi  to  Cbe  people,  and  prayi  to 

uice  HHinVto  sinreu  wbU  Conellu*  did  In  words,  " Xov.  Iberefure,  sre  we  all  preemit before  OoiLta 
bear  all  thinn  that  ace  commiuidoilthi^ent  Ood."  A  few  IndlrlduEilB  rire  evidence  that  God  hath  also 
granted  to  Ibem  wprntanoe  nnlo  lltfe.  The  ma»e»,  however,  are  alllF  uroplnK  in  darkneen.  with  the 
RrowingfonvlGllon'-IbattbeyabouldaeektbeLord,  if  haply  Cbo;  might  feel  after  him,  and  find  him," 

BANITART  CONDITION. 

Under  this  bead  I  do  not  think  that  1  can  do  better  thao  U>  quote  the  laucnage  of 
onr  agency  phjskiau,  given  in  u  report  Just  received  ttom  biia  cuDcecuing  the  saat- 
tarf  cundttitiD  of  tbi'se  Indiana. 
In  this  report  he  aays : 

The  poiiClon  of  agency  pbyaioian  on  a  rBserration  inch  sa  tUa,  where  the  Indiana  have  entirely  abon- 
itoped  Ihetr  native  medicine  men.  la  one  of  oonalderable  rsgpODelbllity  and  amiety.  Having  laldaalde 
all  eBoita  of  their  own,  however  simple  or  iDeSeotuaUbeymsy  have  been  Mward  the  cnrlbg  of  diseaae. 
Ihej  BOW  depend  enllrely  od  the  physician,  eipecting  him  to  act  also  In  the  oapacily  oT  a  norm. 

"The  very  best  thing  the  Oovernmentoan  do  jnr  these  Indians,  In  order  to  Ibrlfaer  their  advancement 
In  tbla  direction.  Is  to  furaisb  saitable  boapital  accommodations  at  the  afienry  tor  the  beneBt  of  tb* 
achool  pupils,  and  of  a  few  other  penwns  wboee  oaaea  oonld  onlr  be  properly  treated  at  aaoh  a  plaoe. 
While  tbe  cbildten  are  being  Inatmoled  In  achool  branches  and  in  varioaB  industrial  pnranits,  they 
have  no  proper  oonoeptloD  of  Ihe  art  of  caring  for  or  naiains  the  sick.  With  good  bospllal  amngs- 
mentaln  conneoUon  with  tbeboai^lbg  eobools,  quite  a  nnnSer  of  papUa  eonid  be  inatrooted  yearly  as 
nnree*  of  tbe  sick.  Tbe  death  rale  amonc  theae  Indians  during  the  paat  year  baa  been  large,  being 
pearly  if  not  quite  equal  to  the  number  of  birtba.  The  mHjotlty  of  deatlks  have  ariaen  (Mm  consump- 
tion or  from  lung  oomplleations  which  have  foltowed  tbe  nhMplng-ooagh,  wblcb  was  prevalent  iMt 
vinter.  Theae'oaseaof  oonanmptlon  were  m^nivamoncyoungperaonaand  weretheresnit  of  asnth- 
ilitic  (ainl.  inherited  from  their  parents,  who  about  twenty  or  nion  years  ogocams  in  contact  with  alow 
classof  HrlywhltesettienandwithadegradedBoldlery.  This  cDBSlitnttooaltBlnt  baa  proved,  and  will 
still  prove,  a  serloDs  hlodronce  to  the  physioal  welfare  of  these  Indiana.  It  is  only  bv  theae  Indians 
being  freed  from  Ihe  polluting  inauence  of  immoral  men  for  one  or  two  geneisllona,  and  placed  entirely 
under  tbe  care  and  Inauence  of  men  of  hlsh  moral  and  hamaDitarlau  views,  that  we  cod  bops  to  see 
tfaem  grow  op  Into  a  nation  of  hearty  moral  and  Intelligent  people. 

Very  renwot  fully, 

LINUS  M.  NICKEBSON, 

Indian  Agent. 
The  CoimusioKKR  of  In  diah  Affairs, 


SiLETz  Imdiax  Aobnoy,  Oseoom, 
Sir;  I  have  the  honor  to  Bubmit  my  annaol  report  for  the  year -1884. 
agriculture. 

This  has  been  a  pecniiar  season.  Tbe  first  part  of  tbe  season  waa  dry  and  cold ; 
was  bad  for  gardens,  also  for  crops.  Tbe  grain  turned  yellow.  Later  came  raiua 
that  put  tbe  crops  ahead  so  that  the  yield  will  be  better  tban  last  year.  WbaC  t  said 
last  year  in  regard  to  land  ia  trne  now  with  the  feeling  intensiSed.  The  Department 
hiui  kindly  given  ua  some  work  in  tbe  linn  of  Burveying, 

There  la  a  nmrkod  improvement  in  some  directions  in  regard  to  settling  on  the  farm 
ADd  making  homes  for  themselves.    I  am  v^ry  much  enoouraeed  in  this  matter. 

llie  crop  of  hay  ia  aecared,  but  not  in  as  fine  oondttion  aa  last  aeaaon.  Eaina  fell 
and  foga  came  so  that  part  of  tbe  bav  was  damaged  somewhat.  I  am  atlll  of  the 
opinion  that  good  wheat  can  be  raiaed  cere,  and  that  we  could  aave  to  these  Indiana 
the  price  of  tbe  flour  that  we  buy  abroad,  if  wecouldget  thematart«d;  and  the  money 
to  purchase  the  right  kind  of  aeed  is  wanted. 

Number  of  acresunderfencB,  3,000;  under  cultivation,  1,350;  new  land  broken,  100 
acres;  new  fence  and  old  repaireii,  2,000  rods.  Some  lands  classed  nnder  oultivation 
is  in  pasturage,  making  tbe  actual  laud  plowed  and  sown,  also  in  bay,  about  1,000 
acres.  Average  yield  of  oata,  35  bushels ;  bay,  S}  tons;  wheat,  SO  bushela;  potatoes, 
250:  givingofusoata22,130  bushels;  wheat,  OT5;  potatoes,  as,350  buabels.  Of  course 
theae  figures  ore  approximated,  as  at  this  wnting  there  is  no  possible  way  to  get  an 
accarate  aoconut  of  tbeae  things. 

TRAH9PORTATIOIT. 

There  ia  a  prospect  of  bett«r  transportation  fseilitlBa.  A  railroad  line  is  building 
from  the  heart  of  the  valley  to  the  oceau,  and  will  come  to  Toledo,  8  miles  ftom  na. 
As  eoon  as  that  la  built  there  will  be  a  line  of  steamers  plyiiig  between  our  port  and 
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fiftn  FrnDciftco,  anil  also  Portland  and  Yaquina.  We  have  tohaveonrBupplieasentto 
aa  earlier.  Tney  did  not.  reacli  iih  till  niiilwinter  this  last  year  and  n-e  nure  greatly 
inienced  ay  it.     One  matter  connected  with  tlie  railroad  is  a  constanc  annoy- 

'    '   gs  me  (o  tlie  ]H)lice  affaira- 

rauipR  about  wliisky,  and  they  tamper  nith  in^  police 
to  Bay  that  my  captain,  appointed  a  year  ago,  la  faith- 
mi  lo  me,  ana  maitea  un  emcient  officer.     I  have  to  weed  out  the  force  occaaionally. 
Bome  few  are  faithful  and  trae.     We  are  jiiat  now  making  some  changes. 

SANITARY. 

I  am  satinflcd  tbat  the  health  of  the  Indians,  taking  them  altoKctheT,  is  far  better 
than  it  was  a  year  ago.  Numberof  birthii,28;  deaths,  31  Tecordea;  bat  I  am  satisfied 
that  theae  figures  are  not  correct,  so  far  ai4  births  ore  concerned.  I  think  there  ore 
more  birtha.  Number  receiving  medical  treatment  duriug  the  year  550,  bat  very  inany 
of  these  caaes  were  of  no  moment. 

Buildiugs  ore  nol  in  as  bad  a  condition  ni  one  year  ago,  Thanhs  to  a  generons  ad- 
miuistratinn,  we  have  a  good,  commodious  boarding-house  and  Bchool-bonse,  furnished 
from  top  to  bottom.     The  long-talked  of  Alsea  houseB  are  now  built.     By  dint  of 

Sushiug,  we  got  them  built  in  time  to  secure  the  money  allowed  us  for  the  purpose. 
nr  mill  needs  repairing,  and  some  new  biiiMings  put  up  for  agent  and  employes. 
We  need  also  a  new  bam,  bat  these  we  hope  to  secure  iu  the  near  future.  I  have  said 
fegm  the  first  that  Inmberwas  the  great  desideratum. 

BMPLOT^a. 

With  one  or  two  exceptions  they  have  done  good  service,  many  of  them  doing  as 
good  aervice  as  conldbeauked  for;  in  fact,  no  person  in  any  position  could  have  better 
eervice  than  I  had  from  most  of  my  employ^.  Host  of  the  exceptions  ore  in  the  police 
force.    The  teachers  I  have  changed. 

Educational  work  is  the  great  object  now.     After  getting  our  school-build  lags  and 

fetting  them  furnished  we  feel  that  this  work  is  paramount  to  all  other  work,  and  we 
ave  planned  to  make  this  year  tell  on  this  line.  We  have  taken  new  land  for  the 
school  gardens.  We  have  a  new  school  bam  ;  we  have  a  herd  of  cows  for  the  school; 
we  have  a  fine  lot  of  brood  sows,  some  chickens,  Si.a.,  for  the  school ;  we  are  getting 
into  shape  to  drive  ahead.  Some  changes  in  the  empIoy6N,  and  the  help  given  ua  by 
the  Department,  will  place  us  on  better  footing  for  the  future  than  in  the  past,  and 
we  shall  try  to  merit  your  approbation.  The  work  of  this  year,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, has  been  preparatory. 

Up  to  this  time  there  have  been  no  children  gone  iiom  this  agency  to  the  Forest 
Orove  truiuiug  school,  but  I  have  been  in  correspondence  with  the  superintendent, 
and  I  expect  him  herein  a  fewdays  to  take  several  of  them  to  that  institntion,  where 
they  can  have  better  advantages  in  industrial  traiuing.  We  have  not  the  means  aod 
appurteuances  to  instruct  in  trades  that  the  Forest  Qrove  school  bos,  and  in  this  con- 
nectioD  1  am  highly  gratiScd  to  find  a  strong  desire  on  thepart  of  leading  men  among 
this  people  to  send  their  children  both  to  Forest  Grove  and  to  our  own  school. 

The  church  work,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Rev,  J.  8.  UcCain,  an  accredited 
minister  of  the  MethiHlist  Episcopal  Church,  is  being  looked  after  energetically,  and 
ve  hope  to  see  our  church  matters  overhauled,  worked  over,  and  where  thistles  and 
brambles  now  grow  we  hope  and  expect  to  see  roses  blooming. 

CONCLUSION. 

Tbis  year,  past  and  gone  forever,  with  all  of  its  trials,  Joys,  and  sorrows,  has  been 
one  of  hard,  unremitiing  toil.  I  have  gone  at  every  call,  night  and  doy,  visited  the 
■ick  and  dying,  given  of  my  own  means,  and  when  I  say  this  of  myself,  I  can  truly 
say  the  same  of  most  of  my  employes.  Wo  have  built  a  new  boarding  and  school- 
house,  uine  houses  for  the  Alsea's,  refencod  the  Oovemment  farm,  looked  afttr  the 
whole  reaervation  in  such  a  manuer  as  that  I  can  without  egotism  8»y  that  I  am  tirmly 
of  the  opinion  I  hat  the  agency  is  iu  lietter  condition  ihun  one  year  ago.  I  have  made 
three  several  trips  to  the  Salmon  River  country.  I  have  made  several  allolmenta  of 
lauds  lo  the  Indians  there.  I  find  that  tbtee  Indians  have  been  sadly  neglected. 
Borne  Ti lam 00 k  and  Nestucca  Indians  who  were  iuducedto  come  upon  the  reserve  by 
Hon.  BcnJ.  Simpson  under  instructions  from  the  Government,  have  not  had  the  falfill- 
inent  of  those  promises.     I  intend  soon  to  bring  this  matter  folly  before  you. 

I  have  loukeil  out  a  rood  along  the  coast  connecting  that  part  of  the  reserve  with 
Newport  at  Yaquina  Bay.  I  find  that  if  we  had  the  matter  of  $l,000wecoald  baild 
a  road  thai  would  give  ns  amarket  for  all  that  country  and  would  assist  us  very  maoh 
in  inducing  ouryoangmen  to  settle  that  part  of  the  reserve.    We  need  the  road. 
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I  h«ve  not  yet  institated  the  court  of  lodiftn  oSanaee,  bat  ahall  do  so  Id  the  near 
fatnre,  as  I  &m  now  Batiafted  that  there  is  but  little  hope  of  getting  any  unity  of  eo- 
tioD  in  K*''^B^">''E  themselTBB,  nor  ii  there  patieoce  enongb  to  wait  for  the  resultfi. 

Many  thankH  are  due  the  CommigBioner  and  his  assistants  for  the  aniform  ooarteey 
»nd  kindness  received  from  them.     Id  fact,  nothing  that  I  have  asked  for  has  beoD 
denied  me  during  the  year,  and  I,  as  an  agent,   and  all  connected  with-me  in  thi» 
work,  fnel  deeply  grat«fnl. 
Very  reBpectfully, 

F.  M.  WADSWORTH, 

Indian  Agent. 
The  CoMuiesiONEB  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Ukitbd  Statrb  Indiak  Service, 

Umatilla  Aobnct,  Orboom, 

Augiut  7,  1884. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  oitealor  of  Jnly  1,  1884,  ftom  the  Indian  Office,  I  liare 
the  honor  to  sabmit  my  annual  report  for  the  years  l^t83-'84. 

This  reservation  consists  of  about  3G8,000  acres  of  land,  sitnated  in  Umatilla  County, 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  of  Uregon,  and  throngh  which  Sows  the  Umatilla 
Bivei,  a  beautiful  stream  abounding  in  fish  of  nearly  every  variety.  The  reserva- 
tion is  also  watered  by  nnmerons  streams,  tributaries  of  the  Umatilla,  such  as  Wild- 
BoTse,  Birch,  Butter,  Cottonwood,  Meacham,  and  McKay  Creeks,  aud  numerous 
springs  of  the  porest  water ;  and  in  those  portions  of  the  reserve  where  these  streams 
are  not  convenieot  irrigation  is  easily  obtained  with  but  little  labor. 

About  one-fourth  of  this  land  couststsof  timber  fur  buildlug  and  fuel  purposes,  and 
the  supply  of  the  latter  is  ample  fur  many  years  to  come,  but  the  trees  suitable  for 
building  porposes,  wbere  the  Grovernment  saw  aud  shingle  mills  are  located  at  present 
(mouth  of  Meacham  Croek),  will,  aft«r  this  season,  be  alioai  eihansted,  and  it  will  be 
necessary  to  move  said  mill  to  some  other  sniCable  point,  as  there  are  vast  amounts  of 
good  bnildiug  material  at  other  places  on  tlie  rwterve  which  will  last  a  long  time. 

The  Indians  who  are  located  here  consist  of  the  Walla-Walla,  Cayose,  dud  Uma- 
tilla tribes,  together  with  about  one  hundred  ami  sixty  half-breeds  or  mixed  bloods, 
principally  belonging  to  the  Walla-Walla  tribe,  and  as  the  latter  people  have  beea 
principally  raised  and  educated  among  the  whites  they  are  a  good  acquisttion  here, 
and  show  directly  to  the  full-blooded  fiidiaas  the  advantages  aud  beneQCu  of  civiliza- 
tion. As  a  general  rule,  however,  all  of  those  people  are  civilized,  having  lived  so 
long  surroo^edon  all  sides  by  the  whit«  race  (thirty  years),  and  the  great  majority,  if 
not  all,  are  perfectlv  well  able  to  ent«r  civilization  aud  take  gnod  care  of  themselves. 

Id  consequence  of  the  large  imuiigration  of  persons  to  this  country  from  the  East- 
em  States,  which  is  increasing  every  year,  almost  every  piece  of  laud  of  any  value 
in  UnatilJa  Couuty  has  been  located  on.  aod  lots  of  pHople  are  awaiting  the  time 
when  those  Indians  here  will  have  their  lands  in  severalty,  so  that  they  msy  have  a 
chance  to  have  tlie  balunce  of  the  lands  thrown  open  for  settleiueut ;  and  indeed  it 
is  very  natural  that  this  shonld  be  so,  as  the  arable  land  (which  is  about  one-half)  is 
amongst  the  finest  in  Oregon,  or  indeed  in  any  otber  Slate  uf  the  Union. 

A  majority  of  the  Indians  here  would,  I  think,  be  much  pleased  and  satisfied  to 
bave  their  lands  in  severalty,  properly  surveyed,  &c.,  but  bcfure  this  can  be  done  the 
wbote  reservation  must  be  reenrveyed,  as  the  old  landmarks  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
Uoody  survey  are  nearly  all  obliterated,  and  constant  disputes  as  to  the  exact  bound- 
ary lines  are  taking  place,  aud. always  will,  until  this  matter  is  settled  beyond  alldia- 

The  Indians  are,  iu  my  opinion,  civiliied  as  much  us  ever  they  will  be.  They  are 
self-supporting  and  cost  the  Government  but  little  beyond  giving  them  a  small  sup- 
ply of  agricultural  implements,  axee,  rakes,  hoes,  scythes,  grain -cradles,  &,c.,  and 
keeping  their  wagons  and  plows  in  rfrpairond  helping  them  to  build  their  bouses,  which 
with  my  small  number  of  employ^ (three)  1  try  to  do  as  much  as  possible.  I  am  pleased 
to  be  able  to  state  that  there  is  a  great  improvement  within  the  past  year  amongst 
the  Indians,  uearl,v  all  of  whom  are  now  and  have  been  bually  employed  in  fencing, 
and  doing  all  kinds  of  farming  work,  and  it  is  very  seldom  you  will  see  any  adult  In- 
dian doing  nothing,  or  loafing  around  on  this  reservation. 

There  are  now  under  fence  13,000  acres,  and  about  12,000  acres  under  cultivation. 
This  includes  the  farms  of  the  mixed-bloods,  who  reside  principally  on  Wild  Horse  and 
vicinity,  and  the  estimated  crops  this  season  will  amouut  to  40,000  bushels  of  wheat 
and  about  :CI,000  bushels  of  com,  barley,  and  oals,  besides  a  large  amonnt  of  cereals  of 
all  kiuds,  melons,  squash,  pumpkins,  potatoes,  &c.,  nearly  three  times  as  much  aaever 
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before;  bo  tbatthelrooodition  with  but  few  exceptions  is  remarltablf  Kood.  A1thon)(I] 
the  cricketg  caased  HerloQB  damiiEe  to  several  fiirms  on  the  Too-to- willow  (aunthwesi 
of  agency),  also  at  the  BChoul  and  agency  Ksrdens — yet  at  the  larger  part  of  the  res- 
ervation they  were  not  found,  fortonately.  In  fact,  the  Indiana  are  more  and  more 
impressed  every  day  with  the  necessity  of  working  for  their  own  living,  and  beiup 
independent  of  all  assistance  from  the  Oovemment,  except  in  certain  cases,  and  ii 
they  keep  on  as  they  have  been  doinc,  they  will  soon  be  entirely  independent.  My 
employ^  have  helped  to  put  np  six  houses  for  them,  and  they  themselves  have  put 
np  about  seven  others ;  all  materials  paid  for  by  themselves  as  well  as  the  eipensee 
of  cutting  the  logs  and  sawing  the  Inmber  and  shingles.  Nearly  all  of  the  familiee 
want  bouses,  and  they  are  now  engaged  in  getting  oat  logs,  preparatoi^  to  the  saw- 
ing of  the  lumber  at  the  mill,  and  so  soon  as  tliey  get  througli  with  their  harvesting 
will  no  doubt  commence  bnilding. 
The  640  acres  authorised  to  be  sold  to  Pendleton,  for  the  enlargement  of  that  1< 


amount  realized  I  have  not  learned  officially,  1 
were  sold  at  a  good  price. 

The  institution  of  the  police  court  for  the  trial  and  punishment  of  Indian  offenses 
on  reservations,  as  per  instructions  of  March  3,  I@83,  has  worked  admirably  and  made 
a  radical  change,  especially  among  the  young  men  of  the  tri'jes.  for  the  better,  as  all 
disorders  or  offenses  that  come  before  the  Jndgea  here  are  inexorably  punished,  and 
the  police  force  are  active  and  zealous  in  snppreasiiig  all  disorders,  and  reporting 
such  coses  as  might  retpilre  the  action  of  the  court,  which  coses  I  am  glad  to  soy  are 
not  many,  and  the  principal  ones,  as  usual,  caused  hy  whisky. 

There  ba,ve  been  during  the  past  year  some  balf  dozen  of  whites,  4  Indians,  and  1 
Chinaman  sent  to  Portland  for  trial  before  the  United  States  district  court  for  sellina 
or  disposing  of  liquor  to  Indians;  but  as  they  all  plead  "guilty"  and  give  the  usnal 
excuse  of  ignorance  of  the  law,  the  punishments  oworded  are  but  sngfat  and  l«nd 
more  to  the  encouragement  of  this  business  than  ita  suppression  and  makes  the  mat- 
ter o  mere  farce,  but  a  very  expensive  one  for  the  Government,  as  every  person  sent 
from  Pendleton  to  Portland  for  trial  coats  the  Qovernment  nearly  (100,  whereas  the 
fines  are  usually  but  from  (5  to  |25-  As  1  have  before  reported,  as  well  as,  indeed,  at 
the  honorable  Commissioner  himself  in  his  annual  reporte,  the  only  way  to  at  ail  sup- 
press this  most  nefarious  ttalBc  is  to  punish  on  conviction,  the  full  penalty  allowed 
by  law  in  every  case,  as  this  plea  of  "  guilty  "  or  ignorance  of  the  law,  so  far  as  thin 
vicinity  is  concerned,  is  all  nonsense,  as  I  am  confident  that  there  is  not  a  single  person 
of  any  intelligence,  of  whatever  race  or  color,  in  this  vicinity,  bat  what  well  knowi 
they  are  committing  a  serious  offense  against  the  laws  of  the  United  States  wbenevei 
they  either  sell  or  give  liquor  to  an  Indian  on  or  off  the  reservation.  Until  tbe  se- 
verest penalty  is  imposed  for  this  offense  it  is  nseleas  to  try  and  stop  it.  In  fact,  at 
J 'on  so  ably  state  in  yonr  last  annual  report,  all  of  those  Indians  should  be  under  the 
nrisdictiou  of  tbe  laws  of  the  State  in  which  they  reside,  both  for  protection  and 
otherwise;  and  it  is  my  impression  that  both  the  whites  and  the  Indians  would  be  far 
better  satisfied  than  they  are  now.  1  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  state  that  this  vice  of 
drunkenness  is  not  increasinf;  here,  as,  in  almost  every  instance,  it  is  tbe  same  per- 
sons, and  a  verv  small  number,  too,  who  are  gnilty  of  this  offense.  The  greater  part 
of  the  Indians  do  not  indulge  in  this  vice. 

The  Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation  Company's  road  from  Pendleton  to  Center- 
ville,  as  per  right  of  way  and  contract  with  the  Indians,  forwarded  September  4, 1883, 
has  been  completed  some  time  ago  and  the  terma  of  the  agreement  fait hfullv  complied 
with  on  both  sides.  In  fact,  the  employSaof  tberoadand  the  Indi^nsget  along  in  the 
most  friendly  manner  together.  The  officers  of  the  company  rigidly  exact  the  observ- 
ance of  the  intercoarse  laws  and  faithfully  comply  in  all  respects  with  the  terms  ol 
their  controct.  As  was  to  be  expected,  some  cattle  ond  horses  have  been  killed  and 
otherwise  injured  on  the  road,  but  they  have  all  been  promptly  settled  for  and  in  a 
■atisfactorv  manner  to  all  parties  concerned. 

One  of  the  Indian  policemen,  named  William,  was  shot  and  killed  by  white  nien  on 
the  13th  of  Hay  lost  (duly  report-ed  at  that  time),  and,  from  the  evidence  adduced, 
without  cause.  The  men,  whose  names  are  Anderson  and  Barnbart,  wereheld  by  th« 
examining  Justice  at  Pendleton  without  bail  to  appear  before  the  grand  jury  of  Uma- 
tilla County  at  the  June  term  of  the  State  district  eonrt,  hut  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  grand  jury  found  o  true  bill  against  both  foi  murder  in  the  first  degree,  yet 
at  their  trial  before  the  district  court  at  Pendleton,  as  I  expected,  they  were  ac- 
quitted. Aa  the  crime  was  committed  on  the  reservation  those  men  were  inimedi- 
ately  rearrested  hy  tbe  United  States  marshal  and  taken  to  Portland  before  the  United 
BtateedistrictJudge,whoat  once  placed  them  nnder$5,IKK)  bonds  each  to  apnur  before 
bis  court  for  trial  at  the  next  term,  which,  I  nnderstand,  is  in  October.  The  bonds 
were  famished.    The  Indians  were  much  excited  at  firat.bat  now  appear  very  reti 
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cent  ou  the  subject,  doabtless  awaiting  the  action  of  the  United  Statee  aotbofitie*  in 
the  preuiiiKB.  William,  the  mordered  man,  wHe  ohh  of  the  very  best  Indian*  here, 
well  known  to  the  nierchaMtaand  otbsi  pereoDB  id  Pendleton  forhig  iDt«|crity,  mbriety, 
and  other  good  qnalitiett;  bot  gince  the  Bannock  war  of  18TH  the  prejudice  against 
Indians  here  la  ver;  great,  although  it  hag  never  tieen  satisfactorilr  proven  that  any 
of  the  Indiang  of  tbig  rpservation  nere  engaged  with  the  hogtileaat  tliat  time,  bnt,  on 
tb»  contrary,  a  lar^e  niimlier  ivere  engaged  and  bad  several  flghte  with  the  bostilea 
ou  behalf  of  the  whiteg. 

The  cuBtomg  of  the  scalp,  or  sun  danceg,  or  other  barbarong  riteg  that  nsed  to  be 
observed,  are  no  loiiget  known  here  ;  and  the  occupation  of  the  so-called  medicine 
men  is  a  thing  of  the  pagt.  Every  Indian  (ot  nearly  so)  who  ig  gick  or  unwell,  ^oeg 
now  to  the  agency  pbygician  for  medicine  and  treatment,  which  ghows  a  good  aeal 
of  progresB  among  theiu,  to  gHy  the  leagt. 

The  boardiirg  school  eetablished  here,  and  in  operation  ainoe  January,  18H3,  has 
been  very  Huccegsful,  and  the  progregg  uiadu  by  the  children,  under  the  able  efforts 
of  the  teachers,  very  satigfaotiiry  and  gratifying.  The  gchool  ban  now  Ti  gcholara 
(34  boys  and  3ti  girls),  and  tbeit  attaiiimeiits  in  leading,  writing,  English  gpeaking, 
geography,  history,  &.C.,  ag  well  as  plain  and  fancy  gewing,  knitting,  and  all  kinds 
of  hougebold  work,  suitable  to  their  age,  have  been  rapid.  At  the  examiuation  held 
at  the  gchool  June  ^  last,  previous  to  the  annual  vacation,  and  which  wag  attended 
by  a  great  many  of  oar  most  prominent  citizens,  ladieg  and  gentlemen,  all  expressed 
themselvcgnolunty  aswell  pleagedbnt  greatly  astonished  at  the  proficiency  displayed 
by  tbepupilsof  both  sexes,  especially  in  su  short  a  time;  and  the  question  of  civilizing 
the  comiug  race  of  these  Indians  is  no  longer  problematical. 

Thanks  to  the  generous  munificence  of  the  Department,  the  school  is  amply  pro- 
vided with  evcrythiuK  gufflcient  for  a  sound,  practical  education,  the  children  are 
well  and  conifurtHbly  clothed,  and  the  provigious  furnished  are  of  a  superior  quality. 
The  main  building  is  now  thoroughly  renovated  and  painted  tbrooghiint ;  also  an  addi- 
tion of  a  good  dining  room  and  kitchen  has  been  put<  up  lagt  gpring,  and  there  ienow 
noder  construction  a  bath  and  wash  house  and  w6od-ghed,  all  of  which  has  been  an- 
thoriicd  nud  npjirovrd  by  the  Denartmcut.  The  health  of  the  children  haa  baen  good, 
and  every  elfort  hag  been  and  will  continue  to  be  made  bv  every  person  concerned  to 
improve  aud  teach  them  all  the  elements  of  a  proper  clvilixatioo,  in  accordance  with 
the  noble  and  generous  policy  of  our  Qovernment. 

There  havel)een  fourteen  deaths  during  the  year,  including  one  snicide  (which 
seldom  occurs),  and  one  homicide,  reported  above ;  the  rest  were  mostly  cases  of  a 
chronic  characler  of  long  standing,  a  few  of  which  are  still  on  hand,  and  always  will 
be  most  probably,  particularly  among  the  old  people.  The  general  health  of  the  res- 
ervation, however,  has  been  good. 

The  seeds  for  planting  pnrposes  purchased  for  the  agency  and  school  were  duly  dis- 
tributed, and  very  fortunately  of  those  for  the  agf '  -"--—'—-—■ -• -- 

■ome  of  the  poorer  Indiang.  and  with  good  results,  a 

little  farmg  this  season— ag  they  did  the  agency  and  school  gardens  us  well  as  the 

Too  to-wiliow  farms,  canging  gerious  damage. 

I  have  forwarded  during  the  year  a  large  number  of  depredations  claims  arising 
from  the  Iniliau  war  of  1H7'S,  and  some  of  lB&,V-'56,  and  recommended  them  (except 
one)  for  favorable  action  after  a  strict  compliance  t      "     " 
rules  and  regulations  furuighnd  me  on  the  subject. 

In  January  last  the  agency  blackginitb  shop  was  partly  destroyed  by  Are,  the  loss, 
however,  consisted  £ut  of  250  bughels  of  charcoal,  among  which  the  fire  accident- 
ally took  place,  ag  all  the  iron,  gtcel,  tools,  &c.,  were  saved,  owing  to  the  exertions 
of  onisclveg  aud  some  Indiana  wbo  happened  to  be  at  the  agency  at  the  time.  There 
are  no  arrangements  here  of  any  account  against  fire,  and  althongh  it  is  hardly  pog- 
glble  to  be  more  careful  aboat  Sre  than  we  are,  yet  it  is  possible  that  such  a  thing 
might  occur,  and  uiore  particularly  so  at  the  school-house,  which  might  (if  such 
should  uofortuuately  happen)  prove  very  serious.  I  will  forward  to  the  Department 
in  a  short  time  some  recummendationa  on  this  subject  tor  the  action  of  the  Depart- 

lo  concInsioD  I  bete  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  honorable  Commissioner  and  all 
other  oBtcers  of  the  Department  for  the  promptnegg  and  courtesy  extended  to  me  in 
all  my  oHicial  transactions,  as  also  for  valuable  advice  and  instructions  iu  the  pcr- 
fiirmaoce  of  official  duty.  I  also  have  to  express  my  thanks  to  Hon,  J.  F.  Watson 
United  tjtates  district  attorney,  for  valuable  advice  and  assistance  in  regard  to  In- 
dian matters. 

Statiglios  of  agency  and  scbool  aT«  herewith  respectfully  iuolosed. 

I  have  tbe  honor  to  be,  air,  very  leepectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  J.  eOMMERVTLLE, 

Ziutian  Agent. 

F  iKDtAH  AFrAlRS. 


^dbyGoogle 
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Warm  Springs  Age.vcy,  Oregon, 

AuguH  15,  18^4. 
[R  ;  I  Lavp  tlic  honor  to  Diiikc  iiiv  ftrst  nnniial  I'cpurt,  uh  ilii'ected  in  your  cii'calar 
tr  elated  Jal;  1.  l&M. 

u  atiaaming  my  iliities  oa  af^piit,  on  the  'Jii  of  last  March,  I  foiinil  that  the  public 
perty  ahowcd  iiiimiBtakahle  Higiia  of  age  auil  ilt'oay,  ikud  alt  uefulio};  n-pairs  verj 
:h,  the  progreRH  of  which  I  lind  to  lie  very  bIow,  in  coiisequrnce  of  a  lack  of  a 
Irieut  rnimber  of  employi^a  to  BucceBsfnlly  cnrrj'  on  the  ageucy  work,  much  lesa 
uake  very  rapid  ndvancemeiit  iu  iniproveDicntH.  All  th«  linililiugH  ure  old  and 
inged  mlh  a  seeming  "riew  tu  beine  inconvenient.  The  fonn  (if  it  would  be^ 
per  to  call  it  a  farm)  is  locnti'd  Bomo  three  milcH  from  the  agency;  inclosed  with 
f  an  apology  for  a  fence;  the  gronnd  fonl  with  cockle,  and  other  noxinnH  pltiits: 

In  this  connection  it  itFords  me  plcaaure  to  aay  that,  in  very  many  instanceH,  the 
ians  have  risen  far  above  the  Qo vera nient,  in  both  huildingaand  iu  faiming,  bIiuw- 

clearly  that  if  the  Government  will  only  teach  by  precept  and  exanipK-  rather 
n  by  worda,  that  the  people  here  will  soon  become  civilized,  and  anfficiently  '~ 

ned  in  regard  to  the  laws  and  fundamental  principteB  "' " *   ' 

le  citizens,  and  tbus  relieve  the  Government  nf  their  cu 
)ing  t'ertaliity  much  to  be  desired  by  all  thoae  who  hav 
Dient,  as  ivcll  !1h  of  the  Indian  at  heart. 


x; 


3  regard  In  schools,  I  would  say  that  when  T  came  here  I  found  one  school  in  auc 
iful  operation  at  Sin-e-ma-aho,  In  ao  far  as  the  meana  at  the  hands  of  the  teuch* 

would  aduiit.  On  June  (i  I  started  a  boarding  school  at  this  plnce.  the  dc 
ida  of  the  Indians  being  so  great  for  another  adiool,  although  the  biilldiu^tii  were 
klly  unlit  for  a  school  of  any  kind,  much  less  a  boarding  school.  The  bnildings 
apled  are  In  a  very  poor  state  of  repair,  and  as  I  had  not  the  meana  to  repair  them 

04  compelled  to  uhr  them  as  the  best  thnt  conid  be  done.  Some  of  the  windows 
■o  broken  out  entirely,  anah  and  all,  and  I  whs  compelled  lo  hoard  them  up,  an 
re  was  no  material  here  fur  repairing  any  kind  of  buildings.    The  furniture  was- 

mitlve  ill  its  make-up,  more  ho  than  the  people  that  are  to  ho  taught,  aii<l  un- 
re  are  duw  school  houMts  bnilt  and  furnished,  the  wlioola  at  Ihia  agency  must 
discontiuiied.  a  Ihintr  much  to  be  deplored,  inseunch 'an  tlie  Indiana  are  very  aiis- 
B  lo  have  tlieir  children  taught  at  least  a  fair  Engliah  education.  They  look 
ward  to  the  Aay  when  their  ihildreu  will  have  au  education  ami  have  a  aunicient 
iwledge  of  our  laws  uiid  ciistoiua  to  became  citizens;  for  they  regard  our  pen|ileas 
ag  great  and  wiseiu  all  things;  and  could  they  only  attain  to  that  degree  of  inl«]- 
iice  and  civilization  tlint  we  hav.''  reached,  Ibey  regard  it  as  all  that  they  would 
d  to  complete  their  happiurss  and  prosperity,  which  is  natnral,  there  being  a 
e  difference  in  our  motlcB  ami  success  iu  life  and  their  own.  And  tliey  are  tirm  be- 
ers iu  education,  hb  the  only  chaunel  through  which  they  can  reach  to  that  decree 
;ivilizatiiiii  that  we  as  a  uatioD  have  risen  to.  Their  children  compare  favorably 
h  the  white  cbildien  in  Khool.  bo  far  as  iMiokH  no,  and  they  are  much  easier  gov- 
Bil,  hot  more  indolent  when  it  comes  tci  pliysical  labor  than  the  whitr  children. 
fact  some  uf  them  ore  rather  iucliiu'd  to  indolence  wtieu  it  comes  to  other  work, 
cr  than  their  studies  iu  school.  m\A  this  in  one  of  the  defects  that  the  teacher  has 
cnuslnutly  guard  ognintit.  And  iu  tliJN  couuectiou  I  would  remark  that  1  regard 
a  absolutely  uecesBary  tliat  almost  the  whole  energies  of  the  Government,  in  so  far 
hey  relate  to  the  Indians. sliould  be  directed  toward  schools  aud  agriculture,  with 
io<lerate  degree  of  attt^ulion  In  the  trades. 

nt,  however,  I  think  uiitew  there  can  be^ood  schoulM  estnbltHhetl  and  maintained 
e,  with  good,  cumforlablc,  and  cniivenjeiit  btiiUUngs  fur  such  schools,  with  compe- 
t  and  a  snfilcient  uuiuber  of  teacliers  and  asaistJints,  it  is  almost  a  waste  of  time 
I  inoneytocarrj'ouauageucy  Bch'Mil,  for,  while  the  child  is  gettiue  bis  education  ho 
urally  falls  into  the  way  of  half  doing  things  incouformity  with  hlHSurroiindingB; 
,  ''auy tiling  is  good  enough,"  which  seems  toliuve  heeu  the  motto  here  iu  Ihc  paat, 
ging  from  the  Oovrrnmeut  buildings.  My  remarks  can  only  be  appreciated  b; 
wing  onr  surroundings.  There  are  now  two  kcIiooIh  eiitablisheil  at  this  agency, 
.  nearly  half  the  children  of  school  age  upon  tbia  reservation  attend  these  schoofs. 
at  childreu  attend  ilo  so  without  any  coinpulsiou  or  persuasion,  and  more  have 
iintarily  come  iu  than  conld  be  acconim<Mlated  comfortably.  1  think  tbere  is  no 
bt  but  what  over  tlire^fourtlis  of  the  children  would  come  to  school,  with  their 
I  or  their  paieuts'  free  volition,  could  we  only  providn  for  them;  hut  as  it  is  they 
not  be  provided  for;  hence  may  go  witliout  any  opportunity  to  get  au  education. 

CIVILIZATIOS. 

10  Indians  here  neoiu  to  be  growing  steadily  but  slowly  into  civilized  habits. 
rif  all  have  adopted  some  of  the  babitsof  the  whites,  while  a  m^joritf  have  tokek 


X. 
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«  a  decided  step  towiLid  the  modes  and  habits  at  onr  own  jieopte,  oud  especiftlly 
youDg  who  have  Attended  school  sbon-  a  decided  preference  for  tbe  ooBtomB  be- 
longing lo  clvilizatiuii,  but,  of  course,  are  held  back  souiewbut  bv  the  prejiidieeii  of 
the  old  people.  Thelattei'  are,  as  a  niln,  conservative  and  "stand  liy  their  Cinie*hon- 
•red  cuetotusand  principles,"  as  handed  don- n  to  tbenibytraditioD;  bot  this  class  will 
•oou  pass  away,  and  thn  ynnn);  who  are,  or  at  least  slionld  be,  educated  will  take  th« 
places  iVf  their  pari'nts,  and  intelligence  will  mle  instead  of  superstition. 


Ah  to  the  mural-)  of  the  Indiaiid  upon  this  reservation,  they  will  compare  favor.ibly 
with  other  agencies,  and  in  fact  would  compare  rather  favorably  witli  many  commn- 
nities  among  civilixwl  races.  There  is  scarcely  any  dm nkenneM  upon  thereserra- 
tion  and  but  little  tbt-ft.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  peacet'nl,  and  try  to  observe  the  laws  of 
the  reservation,  as  well  as  the  laws  of  the  State  when  they  ore  off  the  reservation. 
They  seem  to  think  it  adnty  to  b«  lair-abiding,  showing  conclusively  that  they  have 
had  good  moral  training  in  the  pafit. 


One  of  tbc  greatest  Uindrauces  to  the  advancement  of  the  Indian  here  is  the'medl-. 
cine  man,  who  opposes  everything  that  is  likely  to  elevate  the  people.  He  is  ex- 
tremely conservative ;  lie  is  tyrannical,  iudolent,  worthless,  and  dishonest.  He  only 
■tndies  bow  be  may  deceive  bis  people  so  as  to  gain  a  living  without  earning  it ;  and 
he  sncceeds  only  too  well  in  bis  preteudeil  uecroniaiioy.  And  either  through  fear,  ig- 
norance, or  superstition  there  are  i|Oue  but  what'  admit  his  power  to  cure  or  kill  at 
will.  It  is  perfectly  natural  for  all  when  sick  to  hnnt  rulief,  and  the  ladians.  like  our 
own  people,  are  contiuually  catching  at  every  quack  nostrum  that  is  presented  to 
them  that  claimH  to  bonetit  tbe  patient.  The  munetic  heater,  or  the  patent  uostrnm- 
vender,  live  and  thrive  in  the  midst  of  people  who  have  attained  to  tbe  highest  de- 
gree of  intelliicence.  Then  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  chat  the  Indinu,  who  is  very 
snperstiliuna,  ijiould  he  a  firm  believer  tu  their  doctors  and  naturally  look  to  them 
for  relief  when  sick.  Only  by  education  and  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  can  the 
medicine  niau  be  dcprive<l  of  bis  influence  oinong  the  Indians. 

ACR1CUI.TUKE. 

Next  in  iuiportauce  to  education  to  the  Indian  is  agriculture.  Without  it  all  else 
would  be  comparatively  nseleas.  It  will  not  oalv  keep  tip  civilization,  but  it  is  one 
of  the  greatest  auxiliaries  to  its  proinotiou,  and  the  benonts  to  be  derived  by  the  In- 
ilian  from  husbandry  are  many  fold,  even  tbongh  it  be  in  the  most  simple  form.  When 
tbe  Indian  sees  a  small  tract  of  laud  bycultivation  yielding  himself  and  family  a  good 
living  he  oaturolly  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  tbe  wayn  of  his  savage  life  are  not 
as  g«jd  as  the  ways  of  bis  wore  fortunate  white  neighbor.  Hd  sees  that  the  new  wiiy 
always  insures  himself  and  those  depending  upon  him  a  sure  tiviu)^  from  a  sniall  piece 
of  laud,  while  by  his  old  way  it  took  many  hnndredsof  ai;roa  for  his  support,  and  that 
support  only  meager  at  the  best;  he  longs  for  a  change  that  will  better  bis  condition, 
and  only  wautn  the  knowledge  how  to  make  the  ihnnge  to  at  onoe  do  it.  The  In- 
dians ou  thiH  reservation  have  made  very  fair  progreHs  in  farming,  somn  raising  a 
surplns,  others  enough  to  supply  their  own  wants,  while  qnite  a  nnmber  only  raise 
but  n  few  bushels  of  grain,  dec.,  and  still  a  class  that  do  not  make  any  pretensions  at 
farDiiug  at  hU.  This  reservation,  taken  as  a  irhole,  is  not  well  adapted  to  farming ; 
is  much  better  for  gracing  purposes  than  for  farming,  bnt  there  is  enough  farming 
land  here  for  all  to  have  a  home,  if  they  desire  it;  and  most  of  them  do,  so  far  as  I 
know.  I  wuntd  regard  it  ns  wisdom  l<i  encourace  farming  as  much  aa  possible,  and 
allot  the  Indians  lands  in  HHveralty,  so  that  each  one  would  feel  that  hi<   --     " 


raDln-a'i 


o  be  his  children's  after  1 


and  they  would  reap  the  fruits  of  his  labor. 

REUGlOt'e   WOKK. 

There  is  a  church  orgaiiiKatiou  at  this  agency.  Tbe  religious  work,  as  far  as  I  am 
informed,  has  been  mainly  carrieilon  by  my  predecessor,  Capt.  Jobu  Smith,  asnial«(l 
by  some  of  his  employes.  Agent  Smith  dieil  January  16,  1684,  afl'Cr  a  protracted  ill- 
ness. He  left  this  agency  ou  account  of  ill  healtb  early  last  fall,  never  to  n-tiim, 
leaving  in  charge  his  clerk,  who  had  been  here  with  him  over  six  years,  and  who  car- 
ried on  the  religions  work  at  this  agency  after  the  agent  left,  and  also  since  his  death. 
Sabbath  services  were  also  held  regnlarly  at  81n-e-ma-flbo,  condnoted  by  one  of  the 
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teachen.  The  reli^ioiu  toaohings  of  the  past,  I  And  are  oot  rorn>tt«D,  asd  thongli 
he  throngh  whoee  iDBtromentalit;  a  cburcu  na»  organized,  aadwlioae  efforts  kept  il 
up,  aod  lucreaaed  it«  membenhip,  baa  paaaed  away,  yet  his  Influence  still  liyes.  Hit 
long  Hervlce  here  and  eanieet  work,  in  trying  to  elevate  and  Chriatiauiie  theae  Indiana, 
TiU  ever  tie  remembeTed. 

STATIBTICU. 

A  brief  gummary  of  the  statiatice  accompauying  this  report  givea  the  following 
figures: 

There  are  aa  near  as  can  be  determined  819  Indiana  belongiag  to  this  reaervstion ; 
males,  392 ;  females,  427.  During  the  year  ending  July  31,  there  were  40  Lirths  and 
35  d^atha,  givieg  a  gain  of  15  over  last  year's  report,  as  far  as  births  and  deaths  are 
ooocerned  ;  bnt  there  ia  a  losa  of  5  by  removal,  and  these  were  Piutes.  Of  ihe  differ- 
ent Iribea  occupy  iug  this  reservation  there  a  re,  then,  Warm  Springs,  427;  'Waacoes.S6t  : 
Temnoes,  74;  John  Days.  52;  Piiites,  5.  There  are  80  adults  and  youths  who  can 
read.  There  is  one  church  building  and  63  church  memliera,  ludisns,  and  4  white. 
No  contributions  have  been  made  during  the  year  from  any  religious  societies  or  othei 
parties.     Nearly  alt  the  Indiana  wear  citizens'  dress,  and  all  do  more  or  leaa. 

Of  lands  cultivated,  I  estimate  2,000  acres,  but  owioK  to  very  hot  weather  early  in 
the  season  a  part  of  the  grain  sown  was  destroyed,  so  that  I  estimate  only  4.000  buab- 
elswheat;  1,000  bushels  oata;  200  buahels  com,  and  other  grain  in  amaller  quantities, 

Of  stock  T  estimate  6,000  horaea ;  500  head  of  cattle,  and  350  of  sheep.  There  was 
Sa3,flO0  feet  of  lumber  aa  wed,  hot  only  5  bouaea  were  built,  owing  to  the  want  of  car- 
pantora,  and  the  limiled  anpply  of  nails,  &c.  I  think  fully  ten-sixteenths  of  theii 
subsistence  was  obtained  by  labor  in  civilized  purauita,  and  aii-aixteentha  by  fiahing, 
hunting,  A.C. 

An  indnatrial  and  boarding  school  was  maintained  at  the  Sine-ma-aho  Valley  foi 
eleven  and  a  half  months,  or  up  to  the  18th  nltimo.  Total  nnmber  of  acholars  attend- 
ing one  month  or  more  during  the  year,  was  38.  Average  attendance,  26^.  Largest 
average  one  month,  was  Mi},  and  was  in  March  last.  The  day  achool  at  this  ageuoy 
was  discontinued  June  30,  ItJSn,  and  was  reorganized  aa  a  boarding  school  June  6, 
preeeDt  year.  Whole  number  of  acholani  attendiug  one  mouth  or  more  was  33,  Av- 
erage attendance,  '27^.  Largest  average  one  month,  was  28^)  in  Jnly  last.  At  the 
present  tine  both  schools  are  having  a  vacation  until  the  1st  of  September. 

COURT  OF  INDIAN  OPPBNSK8. 

This  court  has  beeu  organized,  but  not  fully,  and  the  sessions  have  been  rather  ir- 
tegular.  It  dues  not  seem  to  be  well  adapted  to  Indians  situated,  and  as  much  civi- 
liied,  aa  are  theae.  In  my  Judgment  it  would  be  better  toadopt  the  criminal  code  ol 
the  several  atatea  and  Tvrritoriea  wherein  reser vat iona  are  sitnaled,  and  try  all  cases 
by  anch  taws.  One  hindrance  hereistbeabsenceof  agood-jail.  It  may  not  be  often 
needed,  bat  it  is  an  important  factor  in  dealing  with  refractory  offenders. 

eDPFLKMBNTART  TRRATY. 

1  find  on  record  what  purports  to  be  a  anppleiuentnry  treaty  with  the  confederated 
tribes  and  bands  in  Middle  Oregon  and  the  United  States,  executed  November  15, 
1665.  ou  the  part  of  the  Government  by  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affaira  J.  W.  Peret 
Euutingtou,  and  on  the  part  Of  the  Indians  by  the  headmen,  aa  Mark,  Kuckun,  Billy 
Chinook,  ard  others,  which  is  beyond  a  doubt  a  forgery  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
meut  in  so  far  aa  it  relates  to  the  Indiana  ever  relinquishing  their  right  to  the  Qah- 
eries  on  the  Columbia  Kiver;  and  as  a  matter  of  justice  to  tbe  Indians,  as  well  aa  to 
the  Oovemmeut,  tbe  matter  should  be  made  right  and  satisfactory  to  tbe  Indians  oa 
soon  ae  possible,  for  aa  it  now  stands  it  is  very  unsatisfaclory  to  them ;  and  I  would 
not  deem  it  tbe  part  of  wisdom  to  in  any  way  shake  their  faith  in  the  belief  that  the 
Government  will  do  tbeinjuBtice,  for  wben  once  you  baveloat  theconfidenceof  theln- 
dianitisdifiRcnlttogetnloTigwitbhimortodobusineas.  Aa  both  the  agents  that  pre- 
ceded me,  Captain  Mi  tcbell  and  the  late  Captain  Smith,  have  called  tbe  attention  of  the 
Oovemment  to  the  alleged  supplementary  treaty,  I  hope  ihat  now  some  attention 
vill  be  given  to  the  matter.  Ail  the  Indians  say  emphatically  that  when  tbe  treaty 
was  read  to  them  uo  mention  was  made  aa  to  their  giving  up  tbe  r]};ht  to  tisb.  All 
that  was  said  was  That  they  were  to  agree  not  to  leave  the  reservation  without  get- 
ting passes,  and,  as  an  inducement  for  tliem  to  agree  to  this,  they  were  promised  W 
head  of  oxeu  and  100  blankets,  and  they  agreed  to  tbis,  Tbe  3U  oxen.  I  presauie, 
reiireaented  the  (3,000  meutioned  in  this  treaty,  and  the  blankets,  &c,,  the  tSiXl ;  in 
all.  93,500,  They  received  the  cattle,  &c,,  aa  stipulated,  bat  never  knew  until  a  few 
d»ye  ago  that  tbe  treaty  made  mention  of  any  definite  sum  of  money.  The  tkct  ie 
they  were  wilfully  and  wickedly  deceived. 


INIUAN   AFFAIRS. 


Perhaps  out  of  obarity  for  the  former  ai^nts  at  this  agency,  I  ahonld  refrain  from 
mkking  any  further  meution  of  the  pnbliu  bnil(lini[a  here.  In  appearance  there  is 
notbtng  to  oommend  them.  The  dwellinK-houses  for  the  einploj&i  are  old  and  oom- 
pAratively  worthless  and  badly  in  need  of  repsirs,  if  it  is  the  intention  to  have  them 
occnpiftd  for  some  years  to  come.  It  is  1int  justice  (o  my  Immediate  predecessor,  Cap- 
tain Smith,  to  say  that  he  called  attention  to  their  condition  several  years  ago,  bnt 
hu  had  not  since  that  time  been  furnished  with  the  means  to  keep  them  in  repair  and 
at  the  same  time  make  new  improruments,  while  some  of  those  who  preceded  him 
wbo  bad  ample  help  and  funds  at  their  command  to  erect  good  substantial  buildings 
made  no  adequate  showing  for  the  means  furnished  them,  only  on  papiT  ns  it  appears. 


by  giving  rusc-culored  reports  to  the  Government  of  the  Bitensive  improvemeuta 
■Dftde  at  this  agency,  when  in  fact  there  is  nothing  to  show  tbat  tbe  funds  wen) 
jadiciously  expended  and  for  tbe  greatest  good  of  tbe  Indians. 

FARMING  IHPLBXBEfTe. 

Tbe  Implements  used  here  in  farming  as  a  rule  are  very  inferior,  and  in  most  in- 
stances  worn  ont.  Aa  to  labor-sttving  mauhinery.  there  is  bnt  one  mower  on  tbe  mner- 
valion.  and  that  is  the  private  property  of  an  Indian.  They  cut  their  grain  as  a  rule 
with  the  ordinary  mowing  scytne,  or  old-fashioned  grain  cradle,  while  some  have  to 
use  the  old  reaping  hook.  The  plows,  when  new,  are  not  such  as  would  sell  among 
farmer's  in  thiH  vicinity,  not belngoonsideredagood  plow  for  wotkiugoursoil.  Some 
use  harrows  with  wooden  l«eth,  while  others,  more  fortunate,  use  iron -tooth  harrows. 
There  is  no  machinery  of  any  kind  tba'  will  clean  grain  lit  forsowin)^,  in  cooseqoenoe 
of  which  the  land  has  became  very  fbnl,  so  much  so  that  a  cmp  can  scarcely  be  raised 
except  on  the  newest  lands.  Hence  the  necessity  fur  the  Qovernmenl,  to  remedy  the 
many  defecte  in  the  present  system  of  farming,  rimlsliing  the  Indiana  with  belter  im- 
plements to  work  with. 

As  farming  is  now  carried  on  it  isathest  only  a  drudgery,  and  it  is  only  the  Indian's 
wanta  and  desires  tbat  keeps  bim  on  the  farm.  ARricnlture  is  one  of  the  Kreat  ctvll- 
iwrs  of  men,  and  it  c«rtiiinly  will  be  the  part  of  wisdom  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  make  uiore  liberal  eipenilitures  in  tbe  future  than  it  has  in  tbe  past;  for  as 
eoon  as  tho  Indian  becomes  self-reliant  nod  self  supporting  it  relievi'B  the  Govern- 
ment fiviii  any  further  care,  so  far  as  he  is  coDcenied :  and  instead  of  being  an  ex- 
peoM  be  becomes  a  tax  payer  and  a  citizen,  a  thing  that  tbe  Government  and  the 
agent  sbunld  try  to  bring  about  at  an  early  a  date  as  possible. 


In  making  my  annual  report,  it  would  hardly  be  complete  did  I  not  make  some 
more  mention  of  tbe  late  agent,  Capt.  John  Smith,  who  had  charge  of  this  agency 
almost  continuoasly  for  tbe  last  twenty  years  previous  to  my  lakiux  oharge  oi  the 
uune.  He  labored  honestly  and  faithfully  in  discharging  bis  duties.  One  of  his  great- 
est desires  in  life  seemed  to  be  to  elevaU)  and  ciriline  the  Indians  nndt^r  his  care,  and 
he  never  tired  or  faltered  by  the  wayeiile  in  carrying  out  his  pnrposee.  He  taught 
not  only  by  precept,  but  by  the  example  of  his  every- day  life,  what  was  right  for  them 
to  follow  and  imitate,  and  warned  them  of  the  evils  around  i.hem,  and  admonished 
them  to  ever  do  right.  Thus  for  tbe  lost  twenty  years  of  his  eventful  life  he  had 
been  doing  hisgivatest  work,  faitbf\ill;  discharging  his  many  duties,  and  at  lost,  in  a 
ripe  old  age,  he  gave  op  this  life,  with  the  consciousness  of  having  done  alt  things 
well,  the  Indians  feeling  that  they  had  lost  one  of  their  truest  friemls,  and  tbe  Gov- 
ernment may  well  feel  that  it  has  Wt  a  faithful  add  honest  ofQcer. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

ALONZO  GE8NEB, 

Indian  Jgtnl. 

The  CoMiiissioNKR  OP  Indian  Affairs. 


Sib:  In  eomptiance  with  instmctions  received  from  your  oFBoe,  I  have  the  honor  to 
■nbmit  tbe  following  as  my  annual  report  of  the  affairs  at  this  ai»ncy. 
The  Indiana  under  my  charge  consist  of  lH  'lonhawns  and  10  Lipana.    Tbe«etw< 
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cnrclial  rolatiou,  tlie latter nell  remembering  ofnliiit  iiieatimabte  vftlne  weretheTon- 
kuniiit  dnriug  tbe  tronlilvH  ^ith  the  C<' man <! hen  and  Kinnat,  oiil.v  a  fen  jearesioce. 
Kui  a  Fhigte  caat.-  or<liinciilt,vbet\reoii  Ihe  luiliaun  and  whites  has  come  aniler  lujob- 
eerv'.'itinn  since  I  tnok  chnrgu  here  uearly  tliree  yeara  af^o. 

Diirina  tbe  mouth  of  Dneember,  at  several  dinerent  tlnieH,  the  InclisiiH  Hiiffered  the 
lusM  iif  thirteen  ponies  in  all,  five  of  whieh  were  recoveri'd,  and  them  is  strong  prob- 
abiliiyof  more  being  recovered  soon.  This  place  biding  only  about  lOOmiliuifroDi  tba 
border  of  the  IndianTerritory,  it  is  ens;  for  thieves  to  steal  pouiesandget  tbeniai^TOKB 
the  liue  almost  before  the  the  theft  is  iliacovercd.  The  last  vaid  which  was  made  the 
thieri^s  secnred  six  {tonies,  bnt  being  closely  pursned  by  the  Indiansand  deputyeherifl' 
they  were  forced  tu  abandon  the  stolen  stock  in  order  to  make  good  thetrown  ewnpe. 

I'hf  liquor  traffic  with  my  Indians  I  consider  entirely  broken  up,  not  a  single  catie 
of  drunkenness  having  come  to  my  knowledge  for  more  than  a  ;ear.  lu  this  goc^  work 
I  have  been  ably  seconded  by  the  county  Kheriff  and  his  deputies.  Threocnsea  against 
whites  for  selling  liquor  to  Indians,  continued  from  last  year,  were  4ried  before  the 
United  States  district  court  for  the  northern  district  of  Tesaa,  at  Graham,  Tex.,  at  the 


-y  term,  bnt  the  prosecutionfailcdto  convict,  simply  because  Indian  teHtiniou;, 
on  which  we  had  principally  to  rely,  was  not  considered  of  any  weight  by  the  jury. 
NevertboleHs  these  prosecutions  have  had  a  satiitarj-  oftcct  U|)nn  the  violatursof  tho 
law,  as  it  bronght  them  to  a  comprehension  of  the  fact  that  (hey  ware  subjecting 
thtsiiiselvvs  to  a  prosecution,  even  if  there  was  a  small  chance  of  their  conviction. 

The  Indians  have,  on  a  limited  scale,  tried  fnrming  again  this  summer,  but  the  re- 
sult is  a  total  failure,  as  has  boen  the  caav  every  year  since  I  have  been  here.  In  tha 
spring  everything  gave  promise  of  a  liuuntiful  yield,  but  the  dry  weather  routing  on 
in  June  completely  mined  every  prospect.  I[  is  abundantly  proven  that  neither 
white  man  nor  Indian  can  iimke  a  sncccss  of  farming  in  this  country  so  luug  as  the 
elimato  remains  as  it  is  presrnl. 

The  Tonkawas  and  Lipans  have  been  occupying  lands  belonging  to  private  parties, 
and  it  Las  lieen  through  the  kindness  of  those  parties  that  the  Indians. were  nlhiwed 
toTcinain  here.  Were  the  Indiana  going  to  remain  here  anotber  year  it  wonUlbeabso- 
littely  necessary  I  hat  the  Indian  Uepartnieut  provide  them  with  land,  either  leased  or 
ynrcbflsed. 

The  buildings  occupied  by  the  agent,  for  public  purposes,  have  been  rented  from 
private  parties,  at  reasonable  rates. 

For  thp  snppurt,  civilization  and  instmctiou  of  the  Tnnkawa  Indians,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1864,  thera  was  appropriate<l  by  Congress  the  sum  of  |3,000. 
This  nniniior  was  hardly  sufBcient  to  keep  the  Indiana  from  actual  want,  aside  from 
the  other  objects  for  wliioh  the  money  was  intended,  lu  this  part  of  Texas  game  is 
Terj'  scarce,  and  these  Indians  are  forced  to  depend  almost  entirely  upon  the  Govern- 
ment for  their  subsistence.  By  hunting  and  working  at  odd  jobs  they  h&ve  managed 
to  clothe  themselroB  afI«T  a  fashion,  but  the  fashion  is  rather  a  poor  one. 

In  the  way  of  schools  I  presume  this  agency  is  behind  every  other  agency  in  tha 
United  States,  and  I  am  forced  to  report  no  progress  in  this  important  directiou. 

It  has  been  eipected  for  the  pant  two  years  that  a  change  in  the  location  of  these 
Indians  would  be  made,  and  now,  I  am  pleased  to  say,  tbire  is  every  reason  to  helieve 
thai  the  time  is  near  at  band  when  the  long-deaired  change  is  to  take  place.  Active 
prepnratious  are  being  made  for  their  removal  from  this  place  to  the  Quapaw  Re«er- 
ration,  in  the  I  ml  iau  Territory,  and  there  I  trust  they  may  have  the  aame  advantages 
as  tu  schools  and  churches  as  other  tribes  not  half  ho  deserving  have  had  for  .vears 
pant.  Had  the  Tonkawas  followed  in  the  f do  tat  ops  of  their  neigh  bora,  the  Co  mane  hes 
and  Kiowas,  and  taken  up  arms  against  the  wliitea,  instead  of  assisting  the  whites 
againitt  their  red  brethren,  tbpy,  too,  might  be  eujoying  the  advantages  of  a  good  ras- 
ervDtinn,  targe  herds  of  cattle,  and,  in  short,  all  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  Co- 
maiichea,  who  formerly  roamed  ovi;r  the  immense  plains  of  this  portion  of  Them,  kill- 
ing the  defeuaeless  whites  and  driving  off  thoir  stock.  On  the  contrary  the  Tonka- 
was,  on  account  of  affiliating  with  the  white  auttlera  and  United  States  soldiers,  suf- 
fered a  loss  of  abont  400  men,  wonieu,  and  children  at  the  hauda  of  the  Comancbes 
and  Kiowas.  Having  uo  reservation,  they  are  forced  to  depend  upon  the  miserable 
pittance  granted  them  by  a  generons  (f)  Oovemment,  a  anm  hardly  sufficient  to  keep 
Mini  and  body  together.  1  trust  that  the  time  of  their  deliverance  is  at  hand,  and  on 
their  new  reservation  in  the  Indian -Territory  thev  may  he  dealt  with  in  a  manner 
wo  thy  of  the  great  service  they  huve  render^  their  country. 

I  have  not  fonud  it  ni-oeseary  to  organize  a  court  of  Indian  offeuaes  at  thL^t  agency, 
bnt  I  satiatied  myself  that  was  impracticable.  The  principal  difficultv  Tenconut«ied 
wiui  to  find  persons  suitable  for  tbu  position  who  ware  willing  to  sit  in  judgment  on 
tbnir  fellows,  especially  whin  there  is  no  salary  attached  to  the  office  and  when 
tliere  ia  great  chance  of  incurring  the  eotnity  of  mentbers  of  the  tribe.  None  Of  tha 
otfensea  characterized  an  Indian  offenaes  have  been  committed  at  this  agency,  ta  mj 
knowledge,  since  the  onlers  relating  thereto  have  been  promulgated. 

The  health  of  the  Indians  at  this  agency  this  year  has  been  better  than  for  any  pt«- 
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TiODB  yenr  withia  m.v  knotrledge.  Four  deaths  have  taken  pl.ice  and  tbree  births. 
There  being  no  ptiyitician  here  authorized  to  treat  the  slek,  tlioy  are  forced  (o  rely 
apoD  their  utrn  meulcine  men,  and,  to  do  the  latter  justice,  they  Hometimeg  perform 
flsemiii^ly  wonderFLil  ctiroa  by  ineacH  of  their  niediciuea.  There  ia  a  Hlight  increaae  ia 
the  number  of  ponies,  cattle,  and  poultry  over  the  number  reported  last  year,  but  the 
gain  waa  not  lia  great  as  it  might  have  been  had  the  Indiana  poHaeasod  a  fixed  plocs 
of  abo<le.  Before  the  time  come«  again  for  the  report  of  the  condition  of  these  In- 
'dJauH  I  trust  a  change  irill  have  taken  place  for  the  better. 
1  am,  sir,  very  respect  fully,  your  obedient  servaut, 

ELU8  CHANDLEB, 
Second  Liealenant  Sirletalh  tnfantrg.  Acting  Indian  Agent. 

The  C0MMI6810NBR  OF  Indian  Apfaibs. 


Ot'iiAV  Indian  Aokscy,  Utah  Trbkitort, 

Augatl  10,  l>jBi. 

Sir:  Iu  compliaDi.'e  with  inslrnctiooH  contained  ju  circniar  fh>m  office  of  Indian 
AfTiiirH  dated  Jnt.v  1,  ldd4, 1  have  the  honor  to  Hiibmit  the  following  ae  my  fint  an- 
nual report: 

I  assumed  cliarge  of  this  agency  on  the  15th  day  of  November,  18tJ3,  relieving  m; 
predecessor,  J.  F.  Minniss,  since  which  time  I  have  eudeavored  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  iilHce  Iu  accordance  with  instriutiona  received. 

The  agfuc;  is  located  at  the  junction  of  Green  and  White  Riveni,  near  the  westeru 
line  i>(  the  reRervation,  about  :i5  miles  sonlhenst  of  Kurt  Thombiirjth  and  160  miles 
from  Green  River  City,  Wyo.,  the  nearest  railroad  station. 

The  Itidinus  belonging  to  this  agency  are  known  as  the  Tabeqiiache  '•and  of  lltea 
and  number,  its  shown  by  the  liist  oensus,  taken  Juoiiary,  13164.  Hfi'i  uiiiles  and  59S 
females — l,2M  in  all.  They  are  remarkably  peaceful,  quiet,  and  turiiperate  in  their 
habile.  I  have  never  aceu  one  of  tbeni  under  the  inHuonce  of  iiituicicatiug  IJqnors 
■ince  T  came  aniong  tbein. 

This  spring  I  succeeded  in  gettiiigS^lof  my  Indians  to  commence  farming  ina  Amall 
.way,  11  on  Duchesne  and  13  on  White  River,  and  with  Ibeasaistancoof  the^goncy  em- 

Sloy4s  broke  up  and  planted  about  ll<i  acres  in  wheat,  oats,  com,  potatoes,  and  gar- 
en  truck.  Just  after  they  had  all  planted  and  in  good  shape  tbp  fl6od  came  and 
destroyed  everything  on  the  White  River  faruis;  the  crops  on  the  Duchesne,  however, 
promise  well. 

The  buildfngs  at  this  agency  are  all  of  a  temporary  character,  linilt  of  ronod  loes 

-with  mud  roofs,  insufilcient  for  proper  storage  and  quarters  for  agents  and  employes. 

NoschnoUhavebeeti  established  at  this  agency  or  missionary  work  been  performeal 

dnring  the  year. 

There  has  been  no  crime  committed  on  this  reservation  during  the  year  pnaishable 

The  sanitary  condition  of  these  Inilians  is  good.  During  the  past  year  there  have 
been  11  deaths  and  33  births  reported.  There  are  only  three  cases  of  venereal  disease 
ftmong  them  and  they  are  of  long  standing. 

A  new  survey  of  this  reservation  is  very  much  needed  in  order  to  settle  beyond  dis- 
pute the  boundary  line.  This  unsettled  question  is  a  source  of  constant  difficulty  be- 
tween the  Indians  and  the  whites,  especially  upon  the  eastern  boundaries. 

The  nn paralleled  severity  of  the  past  winter  and  the  floods  this  spring  auitanmmer 
have  told  heavily  ou  the  stock  cattle  on  this  reservation,  many  of  them  having 
been  drowned.     I  estimate  the  loss  at  from  ^  to  25  per  cent. 
The  aunnal  statistical  report  of  the  atfency  iit  herewith  inclosed. 
Very  respectflillv, 

J.  ¥.  GARDNER, 

/nrfian  Agent. 
The  CoMKissiox^R  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Uintah  Vallky  Aoencv,  Utah  Territory, 

Aug)iiin,ieS4. 
Sir  :  In  compliance  with  DBpartment  instruetiona  I  have  the  honor  t4>  submit  the 
following  OS  mj  aeoond  annual  report  of  affairs  pertaining  to  this  agency  and  the 
Indians  under  my  charge. 


^dbyGoogle 
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A  oarefal  cenauB  of  these  Indlaaa  was  taken  emrly  in  Janaary,  vhich  haa  been 
ohftDged  Bs  birtha  and  deatba  occurred.    The  aomplete  oeusua  ia  aa  followa : 
White  River  Utea: 

Men  over  18  yearn 149 

Women  over  14  years 160 

Boya  between  6  and  16  jears 76 

Girls  between  6  and  16  ye»r« 59 

Bojsundor  6  years <3 

OirU  under  6  yean 4i 

531 

Uintah  Utea: 

Men  over  IB  years H3 

Women  over  H  years 157 

Boya  between  S  and  16  years 71 

Girla  between  6  and  16  yeara 54 

Boya  ni>der6  years 55 

Girla  anileT6yesrs 48 

6S8 

Total 1,059 

While  we  have  bod  to  contend  with  mnay  difflculHea,  incident  to  the  growth  and 
development  of  tbe  country  aronnd  the  reservation,  the  increased  facilitiea  to  obtain 
Intoxicating  driukB,  the  attraotiona  of  gambling  and  horse-racing  In  the  nei^hborinff 
eettlementa,  1  aiii  pleaaed  to  be  able  to  report  steady  progress  in  civillEHtion,  kind 
diapoaition  of  tbe  Indiana  toward  the  agent  and  hia  empIoy6B,  and  witbal  asaccesaftal 

a  ADRICDLTCRB. 


Comparing  my  accompanying  atatiatioal  report  with  previous  ones.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  Indiana  bare  more  land  iindei  cultivation  than  ever  before.  They 
have  tilled  abont  265  ocrea.  planted  to  osto,  wheat,  and  potatoes,  a  little  corn,  and 
some  garden  vej^tables.  In  previoaa  years  tbey  bave  naed  the  agency  teams  to  do 
a  large  part  of  their  plowing ;  this  season  they  did  al!  tbeir  farm  work  with  their 
own  teams.'  The  pnst  waa  a  very  aevere  winter ;  the  apring  waa  fnlly  six  weeks 
backward.  Cereala  are  nsually  planted  in  March  ;  tbiayear  very  little  sowing  coald 
be  done  before  May.  The  Indians  were  disconraged  and  did  not  take  hold  of  farm 
work  with  much  enthaslasm.  Feeling  oonfldent  that  the  season  wonld  be  too  short 
to  matore  wheat,  I  ndvlseil  them  to  sow  oats  instead.  Theit  oats  will  be  their 
principal  crop.  I  anticipate  tbe  real  reason  of.  this  is  in  the  fact  that  many  cattle 
and  poniea  died  loat  winter  ttoia  starvation  on  soconnt  of  unnaually  severe  weather. 
Tbe  Indiana  are  now  barveatiug  their  oats.  We  estimate  that  they  will  bave  3,900 
bnshela  of  oata.  Tbe  wheat  crop,  not  jet  harvested,  will  probably  fall  a  little  under 
2,000  bnabels,  and  they  may  bave  1,000  bushels  of  potatoes.  Our  reaper  was  ont  of 
repair,  so  orailles  sad  sickles  were  isiined  to  tbe  Indians  and  tbey  have  cnt  most  of 
their  grain  themselves.  My  farmer  has  superintended  most  of  their  work.  Their 
farms  ace  for  the  moat  part  located  on  tbe  river  bottoms,  5  to  10  miles  from  the 
agency.  II  is  impossible  for  one  farmer  to  do  them  justice,  mnoh  of  his  time  being 
oonsnmed  In  going  and  coming. 

Tbe  Indians  have  built  4,000  rods  of  good  pole  fence  during  the  year.  They  have 
made  a  good  road,  8  miles  long,  into  the  Uintah  CaSon  over  which  they  haul  their 
wood  and  logs.  The  employ^  put  np  al>ont  60  tons  of  bay  for  agency  nse  and  tho 
Indiana  bave  made  as  much  more.  The  Indians  are  expected  to  pay  for  their  hay  in 
work  in  tbe  hay-field.  It  Is  safe  to  estimate  that  these  Indians  rsiae  one-thii^  of 
tbeir  aubaistenoe  anpplles;  une-tbird  tbey  obtain  fmca  the  chose,  and  one-third  ia 
isaned  to  them  in  Oovemment  rations.  Each  year  witnesses  an  tnorease  in  tbe  num- 
ber that  woifld  be  self-euatainlng  If  they  were  thrown  upon  tbeir  own  resources.  I 
observe  that  tbe  more  thrifty  are  the  most  persistent  In  drawius*  their  little  portions 
of  flour,  SQgar.aDd  oof&e,  and  they  wonld  be  tbe  flrst  to  rebel  if  auppliee  were  cot 
off.  I  am  convinced  that  far  better  gpaults  wonld  be  accomplished  by  em[>loying 
more  practical  farmers,  more  mechanica  and  artisans,  and  curtailing  the  enbsiateaoe 
auppUes. 

Fonr  or  five  Uintaha  own  a  large  per  cent  of  alt  Indian  cattle  on  the  leiieTTatio 
However,  a  number  have  purchased  one,  two,  or  three  cows  daring  the  year,  for  the 
mostpart  exchanging  paniea  for  them.     The  old  Whi to  River  herd  haa  dwindled  down 
to  about  150  hewl.     Such  a  amall  herd  ia  of  no  practical  ase  to  an  agency.    Hiioh 
good  would  be  ocoompliahed  by  adding  a  few  hnndred  beifeta  to  the  nerd  and  dia- 
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tribatlDgslI  among  the  IndiuiB.  This  pnrchaw  oonld  be  ■nad«  with  fiindB,  "renioTftl 
Bad  sDppnrt  of  coofederatod  bands  of  Vtm,"  of  which  there  ia  a  balitDoe  to  the  credit 
of  these  Indiaas.  They  take  excellent  care  of  the-  cattle  they  have.  I  have  never 
known  them  lo  kill  their  cowa  or  youug  stock  except  in  extreme  ca»es.  1  have  iiii- 
prened  npon  tbem  in  council  and  peraoiislly  the  nttur  useleBaDese  nf  their  ponies  and 
the  great  profit  in  rataing  cattle.     I  believe  they  only  need  to  beatartcd. 

SCROOL. 

The  ogpnoy  boardine  achool  did  not  open  till  the  19th  of  November.  It  waa  maio' 
taiued  till  the  lost  of  Jnne  with  an  average  attenilnnao  of  19  nnpils.  The  employ^ 
eoDsiated  of  a  teacher,  matron,  and  cook.  The  coat  of  each  pnpil,  iiioltiiliiigiuilarieBor 
teachers,  has  been  (I06.t<3.  The  expense  of  tbo  school  ban  beea  entirely  anstained  by 
the  Department.  The  pupits  made  gnitifying  progress  during  the  short  time  8oho<M 
was  in  aession.  They  had  regular  nonr.t  for  work.  The  boya  in  the  aatamn  and 
winter  cut  all  the  wood  for  the  school-room  and  kitchen  and  in  tlie  spring  they 
were  tanght  gardening.  The  girls  were  taoght  sewing,  washing,  cooking,  and  gen- 
eral housework.  I  regret  that  no  induHtrial  Hhops  are  connected  with  the  aohooT.  I 
do  not  einect  to  make  scholars  ont  of  these  children,  but  I  do  hope  to  teach  them 
habits  of  industry  and  carefulness.  They  possess  bright  minds,  but  the  new  pupils 
are  not  able  to  apeak  a  word  of  EnuiUsb  and  beiug  constantly  thrown  in  contact  with 
their  borne  associateit  they  naturally  acquire  It  slowly.  Great  resnlts  can  be  reached 
onlj'  by  sending  the  Indian  ^outb  to  Esatem  industrial  schools,  where  they  will  be 
entirely  Ireefrom  tribal  relatione. 

DRUNKBNMBSS. 

We  have  been  greatly  annoyed  dnHug  the  year  by  drnnken  Indiana.  I  first  adopted 
the  plan  nf  pnttiuK  the  drnnken  Indians  in  Jail.  This  was  not  a  permanent  relief. 
The  latter  part  of  May  I  employed  two  Indian  detectives  who  enoceeded  in  obtaining 
evidence  against  a  white  man  nf  Ashley,  Utah.  He  wa«  arrested,  but  being  able  to 
secnre  bonds  wsa  let  loose,  and  began  immediately  to  sell  whisky  again.  He  waa 
again  arrested  the  latter  part  of  June  and  taken  to  Jail  at  Salt  Lake  City  forthe  action 
of  the  grand  Jnry  in  September.  Since  that  time  I  have  not  seen  an  inioxioated  In- 
dian. The  Indians  will  all  drink  if  they  can  get  whisky.  In  a  drnnken  row  in  June 
one  of  our  policemen  waa  shot  and  killed,  and  another  Indian  severely  wounded.  On 
■everal  difierent  occasions  Indiana  have  been  fiuedfordmnkenness  and  disturbing  the 

are  not  as  eCBcient  aa  I  o< 

•ible  to  secnre  the  best  men.    Their  intentions  are  good  ;  they  will  do  anything  if 

told,  bnt  they  a 


ulsd  ht  sevbraltt. 

In  several  of  my  □ 
qneation  of  having  t 

jotted  to  the  Indiana.  The  qnestion  of  boundary  lines  hetweeii  Indian  farms  is  c< 
aiantly  arising.  This  matter  cannot  be  satisfactorily  sdjosted  till  the  land  is  defined 
by  metes  and  bounds  in  actual  survey.  Tbe  natural  jealousy  between  these  twotribea 
of  Indians  affgravat«s  the  matter.  When  the  White  River  Utae  were  brought  to  tbia 
reservation  three  years  ago  the  Uintaha  ooonpied  all  the  best  lands  either  for  farms  or 

Kastarage.  Believing  theirs  a  prior  right  they  were  reluctant  to  yield  to  the  White 
ivera.  If  the  lands  were  surveyed  we  would  feel  Jnatifled  in  confining  each  Indian 
to  his  treaty  rights,  and  not  allow  him  Ui  roam  over  foar  or  five  times  aa  moch  as  he 
can  properly  care  for.  If  lands  were  allotted  to  the  Indians  with  tbe  asaarance  that 
they  would  be  the  rightful  owners  after  a  period  of  yeara,  tbey  would  be  stimulated 
to  make  impiovemeuts,  bnild  houses  and  barns,  feuces  and  ditches.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  say  that  the  majority  of  these  Indiahs  are  far  enough  advanced  to  receive  land  in 
•everalt.y,  but  some  of  them  are.  Such  a  meaaura  will  bea  practical  solution  of  many 
difBcnIties.  It  is  an  inevitable  oonsequence,  and  the  sooner  the  good  work  is  begun 
the  better.  The  Indians  will  gradually  avail  themselves  of  tbe  opportunity  of  acquir- 
ing titles  t«  their  land. 

These  Indians  hauled  with  their  own  t( 
bvm  the  railroad  terminus  at  Park  City  ti 
miles.     For  this  work  they  were  paid  (S,ll 
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I  Indiana  caanot  be  clasaeJ  with  the  so-called  civilized  tribes.  For  the  most 
}]■  live  in  "  wickeaps."  Several  houses  have  beeu  built  for  them,  but  ther 
1  abatidODMl  aud  used  only  a»  ip'anaries  or  storehuiises  Most  of  thetu  dress 
kets  and  lefrgine.  Thuir  children  are  lirouf;ht  up  in  squalor  nud  tilth  ;  verr 
iteutiou  beiug  paid  tu  the  boj's,  none  to  the  girls.  Wheuevir  diit  aud  rubbisl) 
lutes  ill  such  quautitles  tut  to  make  iugress  aud  egress  dilGcult,  they  seek 
laces  to  {liicfa  thnir  teols.  Tbc  uliove  m  true  of  the  nmjoTity  oftbese  Indians, 
it  cannot  be  said  of  all.  The;  arc  liotiest  aud  rirtuuiiH  iu  tbeir  social  rela- 
Thece  are  uot  oser  half  a  dozen  mixed  blootls  in  the  tribe.  Tbe;  are  fond  of 
ig  aud  hnme-raoiii);.  It  is  ain'ays  poHsible  to  liuil  some  ^nmblin^  wheuever 
auy  money  among  theui, 

>   RBLI010K. 

y  work  baa  been  done  duriug  the  year.     We  have  uo  cliurcbes,  no 
ira,  and  uo  Sabbath-sehools,     Tlie  uuly  traiaiug  uf  this  kiud  the  Indians  have 

they  get  in  the  school. 

<if  tliese  Indians  are  Hormous.  Notbiug  else  >!ould  be  expected,  surrouuded 
are  on  all  siden  by  the  "  latter.dny  saints."  t  am  told  thvy  find  hearty 
liizers  in  the    Mormons   in   all   tlieir   little   troubles   with    Oeutiles.     The 

apparently  accept  the  Mormon  ri'li^riou,  uot  bi'enune  tbey  have  any  prufuiiad 
n  coiivictious,  but  because  the  polygamy  of  the  Mormons  suits  tlieir  tastea. 
ty  this,  that  the  iufiuence  of  the  Mormous  iu  eucourugiug  the  ludiaus  In  sgri- 

has  always  been  good. 

liciue  men"  still  retain  a  stroug  hold  upou  most  of  the  ludiaus,  thougb  it 
nt  that  their  power  is  wauiDK.  A  few  years  ago  no  nhit«  man  was  permitted 
id  the  burial  of  an  Indian  ;  tbey  are  now  frequently  invited  t.a  be  present  at 
leral.  The  practice  still  obtains  among  (bem  of  killing  ponies,  burying 
s.  robee,  and  preeenl-s  with  their  deuil.  Thsy  uited  to  destroy  all  the  prop- 
the  deceased  I  maoh  of  it  is  preserved  now.  Our  only  hope  is  in  educating 
Dg;  the  old  meu  will  never  outgrow  these  superstitions. 

SANfTAftV. 

<  Indians  are  strong  and  healthy.     Little  or  no  constitutional  disease  exists 
them.     They  are  luaruing  to  have  creat  confidence  in  white  men's  modiciae, 
ronize  the  agency  physician  more  llian  ever. 
--'---' )n,  the  chiefs  of  these  two  tribes,  having  confidence  in  the- Department, 


jrked  in  harmony  with  the  agent  to  carry  out  your  instructions.    The  Indians 
--' "^  -    yofthe"      -  -  ■  ..,._. 


ipend  npon  the  courtesy  of  the  Govemmeut  for  several  yearB  t 
1  on  the  right,  roud  to  Income  independent.     The  reservation  is  ample  for  all 
resent  needs;  it  affords  abundant  facilities  for  farming,  grazing,  hunting, 
ling.    The  Indians  only  require  euoooragement  to  develop  its  resources. 
espectfutly  submitted, 

ELISHA  W.  DAVIS, 

Indian  Agatt. 
Per  FRANK  PIERCE, 

Citric  in  ckargt. 
'0UMI3S1ONER  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


CoLviixE  Indian  Aorncy,  Washington  Terbitory, 

Avgutt  13,  ISiM. 
{CTED  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  first  aunnal  report  on  the  oon- 
f  the  Indians  intrusted  to  my  care.    There  are  three  resarvalions,  the  Colville, 

1  to  theColvi]le(Spokan),  and  C(Bur  d'AMne,  on  which  and  the  adjacent  country 
ted  the  Colvilles,  Lakes,  Okauagaus,  Methows,  Nespilums,  SauPuells,  Spokans, 
s,  and  Cceiir  d' Alines,  in  all  making  nearly  4,000  Indians, 
med  charge  of  affairs  October  'i'J,  1883,  relieving  John  A.  Simms,  a  faithful 
'ho  has  done  much  for  these  Indians.  I  found  the  employ^  forde  so  much  re- 
I  numbers  as  to  render  the  service  nearly  ineffective,  no  interpreter  even  being 
,  and  how  au  agent  could  get  along  here  without  one  is  more  than  I  could  con- 
Sut,  thanks  to  the  Department,  au  interpreter  was  allowed  in  March,  for  with 
;inned  press  of  land  business  nothing  conid  be  done  without  one. 


ubjGoOglc 
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lu  D<!>;<'iub«r  I  liad  tlii?  pleiiHnn-  of  a  vinit  fi'oiii  United  Stales  iDdian  luijiector  Ili'ur; 
Ward  aLd  Special  Iiidiiiu  Agent  Cf  lua  Beede,  geutleuiea  nho  hare  tlic  giind  of  t1i« 
Indiau  at  beart,  I  believe.  They  viaited  onr  sohoolH  and  gave  the  leHchera  boum 
Tatiinlile  advice. 

CONDITION. 

e  living  in  the  vicinity  of  Spokaii  Fiilbt. 

J  them.   They  wore  living  in ' 

the  banks  of  th«  Little  Sjiokan  River,  ciiltivaiiujt  small  patches  of  laud  s 
their  Dt>edH.  nntil  the  whitee  oaniB  in  anil  gradually  took  their  lands  from  tbem  (lliey 
faihng  to  enter  their  houiesteadii),  until  now-  Mime  50  families  are  wauderiuf;  here  iind 
therp.  Un^'illiiig  to  go  to  the  reserve,  they  prefer  to  hang  around  tlie  ton's  of  Spuka>i 
Falls  and  be  supported  in  their  miserable  laziness  by  the  drudgery  and  pnntitution  of 
their  wives  and  daughters.  Disreputable  whites  who  sell  uiem  whisky  are  easily 
fonnd  by  them,  and  ntittl  of  lBt«  intoxication  has  beeii  very  frei|iient.  An  «stimat<! 
of  the  cost  of  removing  them  to  the  CiRnr  d'Al^ne  Reserve  (where  they  conid  suou 
become  i>rii8j>erous  and  thrifty)  was  alibmitted  in  due  time  at  the  ilrst  sesaion  of  the 
present  CougreHS,  bnt  for  some  reason  failed.  They  should  be  removed  at  once  to 
some  reserve  without  any  sentiment  in  the  matter,  as  the  life  they  are  now  living  can 
«nd  (inly  in  death  and  misery  to  theiu. 

The  OkanagauH  depend  more  on  the  raising  of  stock  than  on  the  products  of  the 
toil  for  support,  and  are  in  the  main  doing  well. 

Tlic  Culvilles,  I>akes,  aud  the  Spokaun  of  Wlitstlepoosnm's  band  are  making  un 
earnest  effort  to  snppurt  themselves,  and  by  so  doing  nave  received  much  enconriige- 
~   "it  from  me  dnring  the  past  year. 


The  Colispeln  still  retain  msny  of  their  wild  ^vays,  and  are  cultivating  the  si 

in  a  small  way.     A  few  of  them  in  the  vicinity  of  the  agency  are  makiuc  som 

e  not  opnosed  tu  accepting  a  knowledge  of  the  "  white  u 


Of  the  Methows,8an  Puells,  aud  Nespilnmsbut  little  can  be  said.  Thny  arc  pracu- 
fnlty  living  on  and  cnltivatiug  the  soil  in  a  small  way  nhere  they  have  been  located 

The  last  tribe  to  come  under  this  notice  is  the  Ccenr  d'AliSne,  who,  by  lite  testi- 
mony of  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  were  accounted  the  mitstcmel  and  barharonsof  the  tribes 
of  the  great  Northwest  are  now  the  most  civilized,  receiving  nothiug  from  the  Gov- 
ernment, only  the  support  of  their  schools.  They  are, step  by  step.tnktng  the  lead 
over  even  their  white  neighbors.  Their  fanniu);  implements  are  uf  the  lattist  aud 
moat  approved  kiiiils,  and  the  Instructions  from  the  lips  of  their  resident  farmer, 
Jamee  O'Neill,  have  been  well  received  and  carefiilly  carrieil  out.  I  reiipect  fully  call 
yonr  attention  to  the  accompanying  report  of  the  resident  farmer,  showing  them  to 
have  raised  45,000  bushels  wheat,  35,000  bushels  oats,  10,000  bushi'ls  potntoes,  Jkv. 
Owning  over  6,000  head  uf  horses,  3,500  cutt)e,  4,<HK)  swine,  in  the  eiijoymeut  of  tw« 
excellent  schools,  they  may  be  classed  as  among  the  fortunate  ones  of  earth.  For 
ibis  happy  state  of  things  the  Govern  men  t  can  thank  the  missionaries  who  have  faith- 
fully labured  among  them,  and  their  able  iustTuclor,  Resident  Farmer  James  O'Neill; 
and  in  this  connectiou  I  would  respectfully  recommend  that  a  comfortable  dwelling 
and  stable  be  erected  un  the  reserve  for  him  during  this  year. 


Tbo  mining  excitement  in  the  Ccenr  d'AtSue  MountainH  attracted  mauy  people  t* 
the  vicinity  of  the  Cceur  d'AMue  Reserve,  and  (is  a  consequence  the  attention  uf  the 
agent  hue  been  called  many  times  to  that  reserve  to  atop  the  cutting  «f  trees  for  lum- 
ber and  other  puqioses.  The  people  passing  over  the  reserve  have  not  interfered  with 
the  Indians.     For  the  benelit  of  the  Oovemment  and  the  adjacent  settlers  living  near 


it  need  of  placing  monuments  in  reasonable  proximity  to  each 
1  of  survey  of  this  reserve,  so  that  settlers  will  not  encroaok 
thereon  and  cause  trouble  among  th«  Indiana. 

cntUB. 

I  fonnd  on  my  arrival  that  several  mnrdera  had  been  committed  on  and  off  the  re- 
serve, and  the  murderers  still  in  the  country.  I  sought  at  once  to  correct  this  evil, 
and  instrocted  iLe  chiefs  to  arrest  and  punish  the  guilty.  As  aresultof  my  endeavors 
they  arrested  Theodore,  who  murdered  Francois,  and  as  a  result  of  the  trial  before 
bis  chief  and  headmen  he  woe  fonnd  gnilty  and  executed.  Previous  to  his  death,  in 
»  speech  to  the  assembled  Indiana  uf  his  tribe,  he  warned  them  of  the  direful  effects 
of  whisky,  pointing  to  hia  death  as  a  dreadful  warning  to  them  to  shun  forever  the 
dronbard's  way.  Through  the  able  co-operation  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Merriam, 
comniaudant  at  Fort  Spokao,  who  cauaed  the  arrest  of  Michel,  who  murdered  Shafei, 
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SmooltDOoI,  who  mardeied  a  sqoaw  on  the  Colambin,  and  aome  hotM-thierea  (all 
aw&itiDg  trikl),  the  r«serTe  ia  oomparatlvelj-  free  of  out-thrtuta.  The  ehiefd  hftve  one 
other  case  od  trial  a  Lake,  who  manlered  an  Okanagan  Indian,  and  if  aatiafaotory 
evidence  of  hia  gnilt  exists  he  will  be  hnng.  The  last  week  in  Jaly.  at  the  OitheTT 
on  the  Spokan,  an  Indian  nas  etabbed  by  a  drunken  Indian,  who  in  tarn  was  killed 
by  the  brother  of  bim  who  was  stabbed.  The  affair  was  settled  by  payment  of  nine 
head  of  horses. 


have  had  a  oonferenoe  with  Tonaaket,  Beltice,  Victor,  Ra-to-1o,  Or-a-pnn^ 
Whistlepuosnm,  principal  ohiefH,  and  they  have  each  pronitsuil  to  Iry  in  ii-lr>ini  their 
people  In  Ibis  respect.  On  one  of  my  visite  to  the  Cffiur  d'  A16nc  Reserve  I  had  oooa- 
alon  to  send  from  that  reserve  some  70  wbtte  men  who  came  to  participate  with  the 
Indians  In  gamblina  and  horao-rocing.  Seltice  informed  me  that  every  year  bands  of 
renegade  Palonse,  Cayuse  and  Nez  Perc^  Indians  came  on  bis  reserve  for  the  parpoae 
of  {[ambling,  &c.,sBylDg  white  men  Who  came  with  tbem  furaiabed  them  liquor. set- 
ting his  people  a  bad  example.  I  finally  sent  the  reucRadee,  some  3S>0,  off  the  reserve, 
ordering  tlieni  to  mend  their  ways  before  paying  a  visit  to  Cranr  d'  Alfiue  again.  No 
matter  how  vigilant  an  agent  may  be,  bands  wnl  stray  away  from  the  reservation. 
These  twoevils,  gambling  and  drinking,  have  existed  since  man  was  first  cniated,aud 
never  can  be  en^icated  from  among  the  Indians  nntil  the  whites  cease  t«  enconraga 
Uiem  in  their  pernicious  practices. 

SANITARY. 

The  health  of  the  Indians  is  good,  no  very  serious  illness  being  leporteil  by  th« 
agency  pbyHicion.  During  last  winter  tbe  ineasles  ma«le  sail  havoc  am<ing  the  cbit- 
dren,  and  mauy,  from  the  want  of  proper  care  and  attention,  died.  At  one  time,  at 
theColville  girls'  school, S7  were  sink;  but  owing  to  that  loving  oare  and  devotion  of 
the  Bisters  not  a  case  was  lost.     The  medicine  nieu  are  seldom  consulted  by  the  In- 


It  has  been  mv  pteasnie  to  enter,  nnder  the  act  of  Mareh  3, 1884,  several  home- 
steads ontaide  the  reservation  limits,  and  in  my  efforts  to  locate  the  Indians  on  theaa 
elaima  I  have  been  ably  seconded  by  your  office  and  tbe  local  land  oCBce  at  Spokan 
Falls.  Tbe  place  of  birth  is  as  dear  and  cherished  a  spot  to  him  as  is  the  home  of  the 
white  man,  and  an  Indiiin  should  be  protected  in  his  rights  to  that  home.  All  honor 
to  the  authors  and  pifiDioteTs  of  the  amendment  to  the  Indian  appropriation  bill 
giving  tbe  Indian  a  chance  to  secure  his  16U  acres  of  land  without  the  payment  of 


There  are  fonr  schools  connected  with  this  agency,  two  located  at  the  Colville 
Catholic  mission  and  two  on  tbe  Coenr  d'  AMne  Beservation.  They  are  supported  by 
the  Qovernuent  under  contract  with  the  hnnorableCommissionerof  Indian  Affairs  and 
theBnrean  of  Catholic  Indian  missions.  ThesescbnolBarc  industrial  boarding  sobools, 
the  only  schools  which  can  be  a  success  amoug  the  Indians,  I  believe.  During  the 
mouths  from  November  to  April  a  day  school  was  maintained  at  the  Mission,  near 
Spokan  Falls  (average  20  Indian  pupils)  under  care  of  Fiither  Cataldo.  I  have  seen 
the  schools  increase  at  Ccenr  d'  Al^ne  from  65  to  KM,  and  I  hope  before  the  fiscal  year 
expires  to  see  them  numbering  I^.  I  believe  Cienr  d'  Alrioe  to  be  the  model  Indian 
school  of  the  Pacific  coast.  The  sohools  at  Colville  were  retarded  somewhat  during 
the  winter  by  sickness,  but  through  the  efforts  of  the  Siatflrs  they  are  now  in  a  pros' 
peroQs  condition.  The  annnal  exhibitions  were  atteuded  by  many  whites  and  Indi- 
ans and  much  praise  can  be  awarded  the  Sisters  and  teachers  for  the  pains  taking 
care  that  has  brought  these  schools  up  to  the  high  degree  of  excellence  they  have 
attained.  A  new  school  building  has  been  erected  and  another  is  in  conrse  of  erec- 
tion at  Cojur  d'  Al^ne  for  the  schoals.  Much  hard  work  has  been  undergone  and 
money  spent  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers  to  erect  these  bnildiags  for  school  purposes,  and 
tbey  ought  to  be  {partly  at  least)  reimbursed  by  the  Qovemment.  I  am  a  Protestant, 
bot  I  mast  testify  to  the  auswerving  love  and  devotion  that  the  Jesuits  have  for 
these  schools.  How  much  labor  is  expended  by  tbem  in  rescuing  these  childrou  from 
tbe  vicaa  and  miseries  of  the  camp  will  perhaps  never  be  known,  but  in  the  end  thej 
will  receive  the  mandate  "come  up  higher." 

MISSION  ART   WORK. 
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their  aimple  duty — among  the  Indiauaof  the  great  Northwest,  Biding  the  QoTemmeDt 
much  in  preserriDg  poacefiil  relntiuuB  tawarda  the  whites,  reatraining  the  natnr*] 
TindictiveneaB  of  the  savage,  teaching  them  that  the  only  "trail"  to  follow,  to  meet 
^tb  HocceBa  in  this  life,  ia  the  whit«  man's  path.  Tbetr  nntiiing  devotion  and  ear- 
neat  seal  for  the  elevation  and  welfare  of  the  Indian  is  great,  and  ia  seen  at  every 
■tep  the  agent  takea  in  hiavisitaamongtbetrilieaofthia  agency.  Their  work  exhibits 
a  thoroQgbne«s  plainly  perceptible. 

civnjzATioM. 

In  the  ratification  of  the  agreement  between  the  honorable  Seoretaiy  of  the  Interior 
and  Hoses,  Tonaaket.  and  others,  providing  for  the  erection  of  mills,  school  buildings, 
and  the  fumiahing  of  agricultural  implements,  I  see  only  the  hand  of  Jnatiee.  Money 
gpent  for  the  educMtion  and  civilization  of  Indians  ia  well  spent,  no  matter  if  in  the 
fljes  of  some  it  may  appear  to  be  eitravagance.  We  who  are  toilera  in  the  field  know 
tnat  it  in  spent  in  a  noble  cause. 

The  Indiana  of  this  agency  have  nearly  all  adopted  the  dress  of  the  whites,  with 
the  exception  of  those  who  lead  a  nomadic  life.  I  have  felt  it  to  be  the  agent's  duty 
to  eo  among  the  Indiana  of  hia  agency  and  familiarize  himself  with  their  mannen 
and  customs,  and  in  doing  this  it  has  been  a  labor  of  love.  I  have  tried  in  my  feeble 
way  to  teach  them  that  the  only  source  of  contentment  and  happiness  lay  in  leaving 
off  their  bad  habita  of  gambling  and  drinking,  and  to  take  up  the  plow-handles  and 
go  to  work,  to  be  men,  to  educate  their  children  in  our  industrial  schools,  preparing 
them  for  the  battle  of  life.  As  it  is  hard  to  break  &om  habits,  so  is  it  bard  for  an 
Indian  to  qoit  his  nomadio  way  of  living.  Civilization  has  been  cruel  to  the  Indian 
in  some  respects.  It  baa  brought  in  its  onward  march  that  terrible  cnrse  to  the  red 
men,  whieky,  and  ita  blight  is  always  upon  us. 

Hy  greatest  yoable  and  anxiety  has  been  with  the  Indiauaof  the  vicinltv  of  Spokan 
Falls.  Five  prosecutions  of  liqnor  sellers  have  been  snoceaafully  undertaken,  and  is 
all  cases  a  heavy  fine  waa  impoaed.  One  of  the  pirtiea  is  aerviug  hia  seutence  in  the 
penitentiary. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  conolnaion.  I  would  urge  the  recamoiendation  mode  eo  often  by  my  predecessor 
the  nrgent  necesaity  of  agency  baildingH  being  erected  at  some  locality  cunveaient  to 
the  Indians  oil  the  Colville  Reaerve.  Mncb  need  exists  for  a  farmer  to  help  theae 
Indians,  and  en  con  rage  me  nt  is  of  much  accoimt  to  the  Indian.  Give  the  lodtan  bis 
land  iu  severalty,  extend  the  United  States  iansover  bim,  compel  him  to  send  hia 
obildren  to  school,  and  we  shall  be  far  on  the  road  toward  solving  this  Indian  prob  - 
lem.  The  report  of  Resident  Farmer  O'Neill  and  the  statistics  required  are  herewith 
appended. 

Very  Teapectfully,  your  obedient  Mrrant, 

SIDNEY  D.  WATERS, 

Indian  4g»nt. 
The  CoMhfiSBioNaR  OF  Indian  AfTiURS. 


COLTILLE  Indun  Aoency,  Wabhinoton  Tkbritohy, 

July  26,  l8tH. 

Dbar  Sib:  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  band  you  the  report  of  the  farming  oper- 
ations of  the  Coenr  d'Al^ne  Indians.  The  I apid  progress  they  are  making,  and  the 
sreat  interest  manifested  by  them  in  their  farm  work,  in  their  fences,  oaltivation,  iu 
hnproving  the  breed  of  their  horses  and  cattle,  and  in  fact  in  ull  things  to  make  their 
fariuing  a  success,  is  commendable.  Jt  was  feared  in  the  parly  spriug  that  the  great 
rush  to  the  Cmur  d'AlAue  gold  mines  wonld  cause  conaiderable  tresspassing  upon 
tb«ir  reserve,  but  happily  so  many  other  routes  were  opened  to  them  that  there  were 
hut  few  crossing  the  reserve,  and  now  It  baa  nearly  ceuaed. 

Jn  anlicijiatlon  of  the  great  demand  for  their  farm  products,  large  qnantitlea  of 
wheat  and  oats  were  sown  last  spring  and  more  potatoes  than  nsuat  planted.  Upon 
the  reserve  there  are  abont  eighty-four  inctoaurea  ;  some  of  them  IncludiuKthe  smaller 
farms  of  a  few.  Theae  int^losures  will  average  more  than  200  acres  each.  Some  of 
the  Irading  farmers,  however,  have  larger  bodies  of  land  inclosed.  Regis  and  hia 
brother  have  abont  2  miles  square  ;  AemruH,  between  400  and  500  acres  ;  Leo,  250  acres; 
Peter  and  Sebastian  and  Charles  Louis  have  each  about  t^  miles  square.  AH  of  these 
farms  are  well  cultivated,  fences  well  built,  some  few  with  post  and  board  fences. 
Daring  the  plowing  season,  Saltise,  head  chief,  had  two  whites  with  sulky  plows 
working  for  him,  as  did  also  Regis  Basil,  Bartelmy  and  Maroella ;  Alexi  and  LoniH 
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hftd  eocb  one  white  man  with  sulk;  plow.  SaltiBe,  Pat,  Basil,  aud  two  otbefs  tiave 
•aeh  self-bindera  machines.  Ref^^i  AeaeBS,  Bartelmy,  Alexi,  Lnnis.  Camllle.  uid 
Augastine  liavu  each  combliii^  reapers  anil  tauwera.  Most  of  thcin  have  solky  h^rse- 
ralcM.  Salrise,  Stallam,  Aiiueaa,  Pidele,  Pierre,  Peter,  and  one  other  have  each  spring 
m  for  from  four  to  six  persona,  coating  them  an  ATOrage  of  dl^lO  paoh. 

ir  crape  thia  season  bid  fair  to  be  large,  say  nearly  ur  quito  45,000  bushels  of 

wheatand'J5,000busbolsuf  oats,  and  lU.OUO  bushels  of  put Qtoe 


There  is  Htilt  Home  diasatisfaution  in  n>gurd  tu  the  boundary  line  surveyed  by  the- 

'  ....     ,t.,. 


dciinty  Unitod  States  aurvejior  last  fall ;  the  monuments  aud  inarka  along  the  line  not 
being  as  delinitely  defined  as  they  ought  to  be,  both  whiles  and  Indians  locating  the 
liop  as  occasiun  requires  to  suit  themselves.  Many  of  the  white  settlers  living  at  a 
distuncu  of  40  to  60  miles  have  to  depend  npou  the  bordersof  the  reservatiou  for  their 
tipceasary  fuel  and  fencing  material. 

Much  praise  is  due  the  Fathers  of  the  Do  Smet  Mission  for  the  valuable  ailvlco  and 
aseistAui^e  Ihey  have  given  these  Indiaas  since  they  began  their  systematic  coat«e  of 
fsrmtDK  in  16T5  and  fS76. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  O'NEIL, 
EtMeitl  Farmtr,  CauT^ Aline  JUierre. 
Hon.  SiDNKV  D.  Waters, 

['xiled  Slala  Indian  Agent. 


Nkah  Bav  Agkncy,  Wahhington  Tkrbitory, 

Jugiitt  II,  lt»l. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  foltowine  report  of  affairs  nt  this  ageucy,  for 
the  liscal  year  ending  June  30,  18S4.  Since  my  laat  annual  report  th^te  have  been  no 
iniportaut  changes  In  the  condition  of  these  Indians,  nor  can  it  Iriitbfiilly  be  said 
that  they  are  rapi illy  attaining  a  high  standard  in  morals  and  civilizatiuu.  Tbere  is, 
however,  a  grattual  improvement  among  all  that  are  auscoptibtc  uf  iiuprovcmcul, 
btit,  iu  my  opinion,  years  of  care,  toil,  and  instruction  wilt  be  required  to  bring  them 
to  a  full  and  complete  knowledge  of  civilization  and  qualify  them  to  participate  in 
such  businesB  transactions  as  Eire  necessary  to  be  self-supporting  in  civilized  habits 
and  pnrsititB.  The  idea  expressed  by  some  members  of  Congress  during  the  liist  aeo- 
sion  that  there  was  no  perceptible  improvement  in  the  status  of  the  Indians  is  not 
borne  out  by  factn  that  are  easily  seen  by  any  one  familar  with  the  Indian  service, 
and  the  honorable  gentlemen  in  making  suoh  expressions  were  evidentl.v  ignoraut  of 
the  subject  or  governed  by  the  opinion,  often  exprr«sed  by  wortliless,  idle,  dissolute,  or 
luercenary  people,  that  the  only  good  Indians  were  dead  ones.  There  are  a  fuw  nid  In- 
dians of  both  sexes  that  adhere  with  the  greatest  tenacity  to  their  ancient  heathen- 
ish ritea  aud  superstitions  and  all  efforts  to  induce  them  to  adopt  and  practice  civ- 
ilised habits  have  failed.  But  there  ia  a  gradual  improvemeut  among  the  younger 
adults,  aud  the  improvement  aifong  those  who  have  attended  school  ia  very  marked. 
Tberi!  are  no  skilled  mechanics  at  this  ageney  to  instruct  The  boys,  and  to  employ  ap- 
prentices withont  some  one  competent  lo  instruct  them  would  be  a  irnste  of  time 

The  teacher,  in  addition  to  bis  daties  in  the  school,  superintends  the  out-door  work 
of  the  scholars,  such  as  gardening,  farm  work,  cutting  wood,  aud  any  mfcliauical 
work  they  arc  capable  of  doing,  and  in  this  labor  the  boys  are  becoming  quit«  pro- 
ficient. In  addition  t«  their  school  lessons  the  girls  are  taught  general  housework, 
cutting  and  making  KOTDinnta  for  the  scholars,  and  some  of  the  older  ones  are  »  credit 
to  their  sex.  Under  the  aupervisiou  of  the  mairon  and  assistant  teachers  they  have  cul- 
tivated quil«  auextensive  flower  garden  in  which  the;  take  great  delight,  'strangers 
visiting  It  have  expressed  surprise  and  gratidcatiuu  to  see  such  evidences  of  good 
laete  and  ri'liiif  uieut  aa  this  floral  display  indicaUw.  Tb«  full  oumbur  of  scholars 
borne  on  the  school  register  at  the  Neah  Bay  industrial  school  is  59,  and  the.  largest 
monthly  attKudauce  in  57.  The  yearlv  average  attendance  is  52,  and  the  full  num- 
ber of  school  age  in  the  Makah  triho  is  ffi.  Fully  oue-thinl  of  these  Indians  live  11 
and  15  miles  from  the  agency,  and  I  have  not  thought  it  advisable  to  lake  children 
under  ten  years  of  age  from  the  distant  villages.  All  living  within  a  reasonable  dis- 
tance are  in  attendance,  exceitt 'four  or  live  that  are  phvsically  disqualified.  The 
■alaries  of  tcacb<-Ts  and  bcIiooI  emptoy6s  was  1*2,530,  and  all  other  ex nense,  including 
food,  clolhiug,  lights,  fuel,  and  (500  expended  in  repairs  on  schoul  buildings,  was 
(3,711.75  uiukiug  the  total  expenditure  for  schoul  puTposea  t-SiSl.?^.  The  school 
buildings  as  now  arranged  will  accomodate  75  scholars  very  uomfortablv,  and  I  am 
•onlident  of  having  about  that  unmber  in  school  if  means  are  provided  to  /eed,  clothe, 
and  care  for  tbuin.  Not  being  yet  advised  of  the  onmher  of  school  employ6s  and 
>  cuaipensatiun  and  the  amount  of  fands  for  school  porpoMS  allowed  thia  aKeDajr 
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for  the  uext  llscal  year,  1  am   not  jirepuri-it  to  statu  Iiow  Qinch  of  na  iucreosp  thpre 


rill  be.  Liberal  compi-Daatinn  encoiirnKRB  emiiloj^H  to  make  the  greBt«Ht  possible 
proi^sa,  but  a  niKgnrrll;  conipeiisatiim  con-eBiiondiQg  with  tbe  aalaiTi'  of  ngeuts  baa 
a  depreaxiiiK  inlint>nce. 

Uader  iimtructioDB  from  tbe  ludian  OfHce  I  organiznla  day  schoul  at  tlieQuillehute 
TillHge,  35  miles  aoiitb  of  tbe  agency,  on  tbe  27th  of  November,  1883,  anil  the  ri'sukhaB 
more  than  Justified  my  expectations.  Tbe  total  nambcr  of  children  of  school  ago  at 
that  village  is  54,  aud  there  baa  been  an  average  attendance  of  3G,  and  tbe  total  num- 
ber atteudiug  and  borne  on  tbe  school  register  is  40.  This  is  all  that  can  possibly  be 
acconniiodiited  in  tbe  building.  I  have  arranged  to  have  tbe  bnildiiig  enlarged  this 
season  so  as  to  accommodate  tbe  full  number  of  school  age,  the  work  to  be  don p  before 
tbe  expiration  of  the  finit  .ycar'n  lease.  It  will  be  Imnie  in  mind  that  Iho  CiiiilloLnte 
Tillage  id  not  on  thr  rcjiervatioii  and  the  building  occupied  by  the  school  in  leaned,  at 
on  annual  rental  of  ^50,  and  the  rent  has  been  paid  up  to  and  inclading  Novenibur  26, 
ie84,  from  incidtntnl  fundH,  Class  II.  From  that  ditto  the  aanual  rental  will  be  (75, 
if  thw  bnilding  is  comjdeted  by  that  time.  The  teacher's  salary  is  |500  per  i.iinum, 
Hud  be  baa  been  paid  iHSl.GG  from  date  of  commenciDg  nervioe  to  June  :iO,  1884,  and 
(85.91  has  been  paid  for  lumber  and  repairs  on  the  buildings,  and  eiipplies  for  the 
school,  making  the  total  cost  of  tbe  school  for  neven  months  S:IT7.5T.  This  school  hut 
made  good  progress.  None  of  the  children  had  ever  huen  inside  a  school -room  before, 
and  now  all  know  (he  at]ihabet.  Others  spell  in  words  of  one  and  two  syllables,  and 
■ome  of  the  brighter  onps  read  very  well  in  words  of  two  syllables,  and  have  lenmed 
t-o  sing  seTeral  pieces  ignite  creditably.  The  short  history  of  this  school  ci>nipletely 
refutefl  the  statement  made  by  honorable  gentlemen  in  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
that  it  is  a  useless  expenditure  of  money  to  attempt  educating  Indian  children  in  a 
Aas  school. 

The  census  of  tbe  Indians  belonging  to  this  agency  shows  an  increase  of  17  in  the 
poBt  year,  Makahs.  3 ;  Qnillehutes,  14.  The  increase  is  made  by  the  return  of  three 
Uokabs,  who  were  absent  when  tbe  lost  census  was  taken,  and  there  were  three  fam- 
ilies of  Qnillehutes,  living  np  Che  river  of  that  namf,  whose  names  I  failed  to  get  at 
the  time  the  census  was  taken  last  year. 

There  is  no  increase  in  numbers  by  an  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  and  my  obser- 
Tatiun,  in  seven  years  that  I  have  been  amnng  them,  shows  that  there  in  a  slight  ei- 
■ess  of  deaths  over  hi rtlis.  Tbe  past  year  the  births  among  these  Indians  were  14,  and 
the  deaths  IS.  This  may  not  be  exactly  correct,  but  it  is  as  near  as  can  be  ascertained 
by  tbe  agency  physician,  the  Indian  police,  aud  myself,  aud  we  are  particular  to  get 
all  the  information  possible.  The  nnmbor  of  cases  attended  by  tbe  agency  physieiaa 
is  tbe  same  as  last  year,  but  there  are  not  so  many  deaths.  This  change  for  the  bet- 
ter I  attribute  to  improvement  in  their  sanitary  habits. 

As  stated  in  former  reports,  the  lands  occupied  by  these  Indians  are  almost  worth- 
less for  asricnlturu.  Where  susceptible  of  cultivation  the  soil  is  thin  and  s;tndy,  and 
uuist  be  lenilizi-d  every  year  to  produce  a  crop  ;  ciinseqoently  very  little  farming  is 
done,  as  the  statislics  acciimpanying  this  report  will  show.  There  are  a  tew  hundred 
acres  of  tiile  lands  that  alfurd  excellent  grazing  during  the  summer  aud  the  giisater 
portion  of  the  winter,  and  nearly  all  tbe  liay  for  the  agency  and  tbe  Indians  is  grown 
on  these  lands,  but  oats,  wheat,  barley,  and  Tegotablas  natural  to  this  climate  can- 
not be  successfully  raised.  The  ocean  tides  overdow  nearly  all  of  it  in  winter,  and  it 
is  always  very  wet  in  summer. 

These  Indians,  however,  ore  not  dependent  on  agriculture  for  subsistence.  The 
sea  is  their  great  harvest  field,  and  from  it  the  industrious  ones  derive  a  fair  iucome. 
During  the  past  year  they  have  realized  fully  $'^i,000  from  the  sale  of  seal  skins.  Ush, 
andoi^,  and  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  Hud  a  healtuy  Indian  without  a  goodly  supply  uffiah 
prepared  for  food.  Those  y""  "l"  "ot  raise  vegetables  enough  for  family  nsc  usually 
go  np  tbe  sound  during  tbe  hop-picking  season,  work  for  tbe  hup  raisers  uulil  thti 
•rop  is  gathered,  then  work  for  tbu  farmers  until  ibe  fall  harvesting  is  dune.  From 
the  proceeds  of  their  labors  they  usually  return  Iiuuih  with  their  canoes  laden  with 
floor,  sugiir,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables.  It  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  an  ludinn  be- 
longing to  this  agency  who  bos  not  a  reasonable  supply  of  food  ou  hand  for  bin  simple 
wants,  unless  it  is  a  sick  one  or  one  too  old  to  work,  and  these  are  furnished  frum  the 
agency  supplies. 

Doring  the  past  two  years  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  has  taken  some  interest 
in  the  affairs  of  this  agency.  Mr.  Bell,  the  former  teacher,  and  Mr.  Buokwood,  the 
present  one,  are  anthurized  missionaries  of  that  chnreh,  and  they  have  done  what  they 
could  to  teach  aud  inculcate  a  reliance  on  that  Higher  Power  that  rules  and  gorema 
all.  Bt.  Kev.  Bishop  Paddock,  D.  D.,  of  this  diocese,  has  visited  us  twice  to  give 
■nch  counsel,  aid,  and  e  neon  rage  men  t  as  he  deemed  necessary,  and  has  baptised  twelve 
of  the  older  sobulars  and  conlirnied  five,  and  the  Episcopal  Church  at  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
sent  some  substautial  gifts  thftt  were  distributed  to  the  scholars  nn  Christmas.  Kev. 
Alfred  it.  Able,  of  Lebanon,  Pa.,  has  also  sent  a  liberal  supply  of  lealleta  and  mog- 
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sa  for  the  Sabbath  Bdhool.  These  BtteDttooanndeffotta  have  materially  aided  in 
ulvanceiiieat  of  these  iDdiaos,  and  the;  are  folly  appreciated. . 
le  amunDt  heretofore  allowed  for  the  pavment  of  employ^  at  this  a^enay  is  too 
1  to  admit  of  employina;  other  than  Indians,  and  as  they  have  bnt  a  limited  knowl- 
<  of  mecbanisni  or  fanning  the  agent  is  compelled  to  superTiae  and  assist  in  all  the 
Loy  work,  and  this  adds  very  materially  to  the  tabor  and  care  of  the  agent,  and  he 
id  be  compensated  accordingly.  I  am  aware  that  the  Indian  OfBoe  made  a  visor- 
iffort  to  have  the  pay  of  agents  Increased  to  a  reasonable  amount,  bnt  the  wisdom 
e  nation  assembled  in  Coneress  assumed  to  know  more  of  Indian  aETaira  and  tha 
sn  service  than  those  who  have  had  years  of  experience  ;  and  being  troubled  with 
lease  that  might  be  aptly  termed  spasmodic  economy,  they  failed  to  see  where  any 
would  result  in  paying  a  reasonable  salary  for  faithful  service  performed  amons 
Indians,  and  indica1«d  by  their  action  that  an  Indian  ageutoughttodeny  himself 
family  all  the  comforts  of  civilized  life,  be  clothed  in  a  blanket,  and  conform  to 
in  habits  Bud  customs  instead  of  trying  to  civilize  and  enlighten  thosf  placed  in 
harice.     Their  estimation  of  the  services  performed  by  agents  is  appreciated  at 

I'ansmit  statistics  for  the  agency,  and  re^t  that  I  oaoDOt  trathfbily  make  a  bet- 
howing,  but  the  Caota  will  mt  admit  of  it,  and  roae-colored  statements  are  not 
ted. 
Very  respeotfally,  yours, 

le  CoHMiasioKER  or  Isdiaj*  Affaikb. 


Qdinauelt  Aobnct,  Washinqton  TRBRrroRT, 

JhIx  X,  1884. 
a:  In  'compliance  with  instruotions  contained  in  circular  letter,  dated  July  I,  I 
I  the  honor  to  submit  my  first  annual  report  of  thia  agency. 

TBB  AQENCY. 

niles  north  of  Orej'e  Harbor,  and  is  only  acoeaaible  by 
I  water.  The  Indiaus  belonging  to  this  agency  f 
1  over  a  large  tract  of  couutrjr,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  ascertain  t! 
WloDging  thereto.  At  Quinaielt  village  there  are  70  persooB,  old  and  young; 
e  at  two  localitifB  on  the  Quinaielt  River,  distant  from  Qninalelt  Tillatie  '2^  and 
es  respectively,  there  are  36,  making  a  total  of  106  persons  residing  at  the  agency 
ge  and  along  the  river.  During  the  summer  months  none  but  the  old  people  ro- 
I  at  the  village.  The  younger  portion  of  the  tribe  are  then  employed  ill  varloaa 
I  on  the  Chebalis  and  Columbia  Rivera. 

irrived  at  Quinaielt  villsge  December  8.  The  nnpainted,  un whitewashed,  and 
il  dated  appearance  of  the  buildings,  surrounded  as  they  were  by  old  and  weather- 
in  fences,  produced  a  most  painful  and  disheartening  impreHsion.  The  small  area 
od  under  cultivation  was  occupied  to  a  great  ezteiit  by  Btumpa.  The  gale  tbat 
dut«d  the  village  soon  after  my  arrival,  washing  iu  a  large  deposit  of  pebbles 
the  aea-shore  upon  the  iuclosures  of  the  Indians,  covering  their  feacee  and 
ping  away  a  targe  part  of  the  natural  breakwater  formed  by  loos  that  bad  hith- 
reuiained  undisturbed  for  many  years,  filled  us  with  reaaonable  apprehunsiona 
orniog  our  safety  during  the  winter  to  come.  As  soon  after  my  arrival  aa  the 
h<-r  would  permit,  1  began  removing  tbo  stumps  from  the  InclosurM  to  afford  a 
r  extent  of  ground  for  crops. 

the  bnildings  at  this  agency  nothing  can  be  favorably  reported.  They  are  em- 
ically  a  disgrace  to  the  service,  and  ore  no  credit  to  my  predecessor,  who  was  for 
ears  in  charge.  The  two  new  dwellings  erected  in  1882  are  mere  bams,  affording 
imperfect  protection  from  the  storms  of  winter,  and  are  unworthy  i  be  names  of 
lings.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Department  will  authorise  the  erection  of  uew 
il  and  agency  buildings  at  the  Anderson  House.  This  will  remove  the  school 
the  heart  of  an  Indian  camp,  whose  near  neighborhood  ia  a  drawback  to  its 
ress  in  many  ways.  Theconalmctionof  the  school  and  agency  build ingx  is  auch 
entirely  uew  constructiona  from  the  ground  up  are  required,  and  they  can  be 
ed  at  the  Anderson  Houae  at  a  leaa  cost  than  at  the  present  location,  also  savin;; 
nuual  expense  of  keepiug  the  mountain  rood  open  during  the  winter  months. 
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his  inBtmotlou  tcivea  proofs  of  very  marked  prosress,  while  the  youuKeracholarH  am 
constADtly  adding  to  their  knowledge  of  Englixli.  The  Bchool  hnlldingH  are  ill 
adapted  to  their  nsea,  and  a  board mg-school  discipline  has  not  been  previonaly  maiii- 
taini^d  with  regard  to  keeping  the  children  as  ninch  as  poaaihje  froin  the  Indian 
raiiebea.  Five  school  children  have  died  since  the  Ist  of  December,  all  from 
inherited  and  incurable  diseoneB. 

EMpLOTfia. 

The  employ^  have  been  attentive  in  their  various  departments,  some  accDetoroiDg 
the  boya  of  the  school  to  the  use  of  agricultural  inplementa  as  far  as  possible,  while 
the  matrou  and  cook  have  instructed  tlie  girls  in  their  hoosehold.dnties. 

AORICULTUIUI.  AND  OTHER  PUHSurrs. 

The  area  of  ground  cultivated  by  the  Indiana  on  the  river  bottoms  has  not  been 
affected  by  the  dry  season,  and  the  vield  will  be  as  sn^at  as  in  former  Tears,  wblla 
those  living  at  the  ageucy  village  and  planting  on  higher  ground  will  not  realize  suf- 
ficient to  carry  them  through  the  winter.  The  bo3*s  of  the  sthool,  asBiated  by  the 
teamster,  have  broken  2^  acres  of  river  bottom  land,  and  planted  it  in  potatoes.  I 
estimate  that  the  yield  will  not  be  far  from  IVOO  bushels.  Their  tumip  and  carrot 
patches,  as  well  as  the  hay  fields,  will  not  yield  tus  much  as  nsnal,  on  account  of  hav- 
ing been  overflowed  by  saJt  water  during  the  wiuter  months,  and  the  dryness  of  the 
summer  weather. 

In  May  last  I  visited  the  Shoalwater  Bay  Indians.  Their  rpserve  is  worthless  for 
agricnltnral  purposes.  It  is,  in  fact,  nothing  but  a  sand-flat,  almost dentituteof  veg- 
ecBlioD.  These  ludiansseem  quite  industrious  itad  earn  their  livelihood  by  oystering 
and  fishing,  and  working  in  logging  caiops  and  Aaw.milU.  This  hand  of  Indians  is 
very  aniions  to  bave  a  school  established  in  their  village. 


In  Hay  last,  aotiag  by  authority,  I  purchased  IL  head  of  stock  cattle,  t> 
as  the  agency  school  herd.  They  arrived  at  the  agency  June  3,  in  fine 
thus  sappi]  ing  a  long-felt  necessity. 


The  force  consista  of  four  members;  one  sergeant  and  three  privates.  They  have 
rendered  good  service,  and  have  been  the  means  of  counteracting  the  gambling  and 
driubiog  propensities  of  their  brethren,  by  reporting  at  once  uuy  case  of  the  kind 
coming  to  their  knowledge.  I  have  solicited  from  the  Department  an  increase  of  the 
force,  and  rations  for  the  whole  forc«,  as  their  present  pay  Is  inadequate  to  the  sxrvice 
rendered.  While  nn  doty  they  mies  many  acbanoeof  earuingafewdnllur*,  and  their 
pay  should  be  greater  iu  consideration  of  the  extent  of  country  over  which  they  have 
to  travel  ounstanlly  in  the  diaoharge  of  their  dnties. 


There  is  at  present  no  trader  at  this  agency.  Isolated  as  it  is,  this  is  a  great  ineon- 
Tenienoe  to  the  Indians,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  amount  of  ready  money  in  cir- 
culation among  them,  and  their  own  exorbitant  demands  while  trading,  fnmisb 
little  indnoemrint  to  new  comeie.  At]  arrangements  had  been  made  by  the  former 
trader,  Hr.  J.  W.  Hume,  for  starting  a  cannery  here,  but  the  price  demanded  by  the 
Indians  for  their  salmon  was  too  great  to  leave  any  margin  for  profit,  and  the  enter- 
prise was  abandoned.  The  trader  removed  his  goods,  as  the  store  alone  was  not 
profitable. 

CIVILIZATION. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  these  Indians  have  made  any  very  marked  progress  during 
tbe  past  few  years.    The  older  ones,  and  many  of  the  younger,  retain  their  old  super- 

...-: ,-.,_.....,. .  ._  .. ,  .._, n., ^.      Vlfave 

:speU 


that  he  bos  absolute  oontrol  of  their  diseases  and  can  cure  any  sickness  that  any  In- 
dian ma;  bave.    Professing  this  belief,  they  tail  to  explain  why  the  meilicine  man  ia 
not  always  aucceeaful.     He  is  also  believed  to  have  the  power  of  oasting  au  evil  spelt 
apou  those  who  do  not  obey  his  wishes,  causing  them  to  waste  away  and  die. 
Aa  n  tribe,  these  Indiana  are  peaceable  and  eaaUy  governed. 
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sionary  is  Htntioned  bere.  The  Episcopal  service  is  read  and  tbe  Bchool  cbil 
instructed  id  the  catechism.  A  box  of  ChriatiDui  gifts  for  Ihe  Bchoo)  childrei 
renc;  ^aa  Icindl.v  seut  thein  last  December  bf  the  Episcopal  Snnday-achoo 
liss  Grebe,  from  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

STATISTICS. 

been  nnsble  Id  many  iDHtances  to  futniab  the  Department  with  esBot  statis 
me  of  tbem  are  taken  from  the  report  of  1882. 
ry  respectfolly, 

CHARLES  WILLOUQHBT, 

Indian  Agent. 
iHHissioNEK  OF  Indian  Afpairb. 


yt  the  progress  made  and  tbe  present  i 

tben^'^'-  -"--- • '  "--  ' 


'  schools,  and  also  the  great  hop-picking  sBasno  for  this  section  of  the  conn 
rge  numbers  of  Indians  from  all  nartfl  of  the  suiroonding  conntry,  asgre 
iveral  thousand,  assembled  in  the  Puyallup  Valley  and  vicinity  to  pick  hups 
tea,  contract  mairiugHs,  collect  debts,  and  eojoy  a  general  recreation  &a  wel 
a  in  a  profitable  employment.     The  gathering  together  of  such  a  large  con 

Indians  entails  manjf  heavy  duties  on  the  Indian  police,  as  the  temp latioi 
And  practice  other  vices  is  great.  Owing  to  tbe  vigilance  of  the  police  am 
■al  good  dispoHition  of  the  Indians  but  oompBirativBTy  few  exceases  oocnned 
s  gBuerally  of  misdemeanors  rather  than  crimes. 

in  October  my  several  schools  reconvened,  the  total  attendance  nnmberlu) 
i,  which  has  been  increased  during  tbe  year  to  upwards  of  175. 
;  the  month  of  November  I  had  the  Nisqually  Reservation  reallolted  and  th< 
ons  of  the  several  claims  forwarded  to  the  Department  for  patents,  the  olaimi 
I  ihis  Tcseiration  nnmberiug  thirty.  This  reservation  is  about  HO  miles  dis 
I  headquarters,  and  has  no  white  employ^  residing  on  it.  It  baa  all  beet 
I  the  Indians,  and  is  a  valnable  ran^e  for  stock,  of  which  they  have  consider 
lie  only  Oovernment  employ6  here  is  an  ludian  police  nrivate,  who  nut  onlj 
er  the  police  re^uUtioua  of  the  reservation,  bnt  on  the  babbath  condnctj 

services  in  .tbe  little  cbapvl  built  by  the  Indians  with  tbe  aid  and  under  tbi 

of  tbe  Presbyterian  Boaid  of  Missions.    The  children  of  this  teservation  at 

Pnyallup  anti  Chehalis  boarding  scbo6ls, 

;  tbe  month  of  Uecember  I  visitetl  the  Squaksou  Reservation,  which  is  situ 

ind  comprises  ft  small  island  about  5  miles  from  headquarters.    Here  I  alat 

i  tbe  lands  to  actual  residents,  and  forwarded  tbe  descriptions  t«  the  De 

:  for  patents.    Twenty-three  heads  of  families  took  claims.    The  land  here  ii 

lor  and  covered  wttb  a  heavy  growth  of  timber,  makiog  it  very  difficult  foi 

do  much  in  the  wa.v  uf  farming.     Tfaeir  children  of  scbool  age  are  dividec 

the  Cbebalis  and  S'Kokomish  schools. 

aarv  1  had  the  S'Kokuniisb  Reservation  reallotted  and  the  descriptions  for 

0  the  number  of  50.  Tbe  boarding  school  at  this  reservation  bae  for  tht 
'  numbered  about  40  scholars  most  of  the  time,  and  has  increased  in  attend- 
nt  30  per  cent,  in  the  last  twelve  months. 

rnary  and  March  the  land  on  the  Puyaltup  Reservation  was  reallotted  to  th< 

1  Indians.  One  hundred  and  sixty-seven  took  claims,  and  have  made  snffl- 
irovements  to  entitle  them  to  patents.  This  ie  much  tbefinestaud  most  vol' 
«rvation  attached  to  the  agency,  and  correspondingly  excites  the  copidit] 
'ero^e  white  man.  The  Indians,  however,  are  sutitled  to  great  praise  f« 
erpnse  and  industry.  Their  advancement  and  tbedevelopment  of  their  lao^ 
pace  with  the  onward  rash  of  improvement  made  by  their  white  ndghbon. 
I  merited  and  received  tbe  commendation  of  stiongen  ttoa  the  Eh*  wh4 
ted  tbe  raeerve.     The  boarding  school  bere  is  well  attended,  and  Bnmbont  7i 

The  general  good  order,  dlnoipline,  syst«m,  and  thoMUgh  training  ef  ttx 
of  this  school  has  placed  It  in  a  high  rank  even  when  eonpared  mth  thi 
loola.    The  credit  of  this  is  mainly  dne  to  the  Adalltf  and  abiAty  of  the  bead 
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to»olier,  Mr.  G.  W.  Boll,  who,  with  his  estimable  wife,  has  spent  nearly  five  yanrs  of 
oonlinnODBServiceintbelndianschoolsof  this  ageDOT,and  who  willBOODterniiDBteliiH 
oouDection  with  the  service,  much  to  the  reKret  of  nia  associates  and  soholorB.  The 
Bohool  bnildin);8  here  were  much  iiaproved  during  the  winter,  and  on  now  a  credit  to 
ttie  Department. 

ChehaliB  Reservatiou  la  abont  60  milen  distant  from  the  agency  headquarters.  Hut 
being  a  treat;  resen-ation,  there  is  no  authority  of  taw  for  grantiDK  these  IndiaDW 
patents  for  their  allotments.  Consequently,  nothing  baa  been  done  in  Ibis  way  for 
them  during  the  paai;  year.  There  la  a  good  boarding  school  here  with  an  averago 
attendance  for  the  past  year  of  40  scholars.  The  location  ia  very  eligible  and  healthy. 
The  premises  have  been  kept  very  neat  and  tidy,  and  the  order  and  system  In  th» 
management  of  the  school  have  been  excellent. 

Early  in  January  I  succBoded  in  organising  the  day  aohool  at  Jameatown.  Thw 
attendance  has  been  fair  and.  the  progress  good.  These  Indians  are  all  tai-payrrsr 
and  own  laud  pnrchased  with  their  own  earnings  from  white  settlers.  They  oonv' 
pare  very  favorably  with  their  whit«  neighbors  in  industry  and  inorali^. 

The  health  of  the  Indians  has  been  fair,  and  although  niany  have  died,  and  in  H>me> 
looalitiea  their  number  is  decreasing,  tbey  do  not  diminish  as  rapidly  aa  is  generally 

Both  of  the  physicians  employed  at  this  agency  belong  to  the  bomeopathte  BChDot. 
It  haa  been  an  experiment  whether  that  practioe  waa  a&pted  to  the  Indians,  but  tha< 
■aoeeea  of  these  two  gentlemen  dnring  the  past  year  woold  indloate  that  it  does  welU 
for  them. 

Three  miesionaries — two  white  and  one  Indian — have  labored  for  thespiritual  wel- 
ftue  of  the  Indians  at  this  agency  with  fair  sacceaa.  They  belong  to  the  Congrega- 
tional and  Presbyterian  denominations.  The  good  order  and  morality  prevalent, 
among  the  Indians  is  largely  due  to  their  efforts. 

Aa  baa  been  seen,  there  are  five  reaervations  oonnected  with  this  agency.  On  theae' 
are  liept  up  three  boarding  schools  and  one  dayechool,  with  au  average  attendeaee  of 
175  aeholara.  Beaide  this  there  ate  perhaps  50  more  ohildren  who  have  been  sent  to. 
the  Indian  training  school  at  Forest  Grove,  Oreg.  TwenCy-Bve  left  here  a  few  daya. 
ago.  Efforts  made  in  this  way  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indiana  will  snrely  accomplialta 
mnoh  good  In  tbe  hereafter,  if  not  Immediately.  With  the  Indians  well  settlvil  om 
their  homea,  having  good  titles  thereto,  and  their  children  well  trained  in  goodschoola^ 
the  beat  results  are  to  be  expected,  and  the  Indian  problem  aoou  to  become  a  thing  aE* 
the  past. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  courtesy  and  kindness  with  which  I 
have  been  treated  by  my  superiors  and  the  faithfulness  and  industry  of  my  employ^. 

Above  all,  our  thanks  are  dne  to  the  Oiver  of  all  good  for  the  gratifying  oonditioik 
in  which  the  affairs  of  this  agency  are  at  the  present  time. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

EDWIN  EELL6, 

Indian  Agent- 

The  CoMuiBsioNBR  OT  Indiak  Aftairs. 


Pdyallup  Ikdiak  Bkbkbtatior,  WASHmarow  Tkrritort, 

Avgutt  1,  188r. 

Dkar  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  aabmit  my  report  aapiinoipal  of  tbe  PnyAllnpIndoW' 
trial  school,  detailing  its  operations  and  facts  of  importance  therewith  connected,  for 
the  year  ending  at  this  date. 

As  yon  are  aware^  the  school  buildlngsaieoonvenientlylooatedon  the  agency  fatm^ 
and  within  sight  of,  being  less  than  3  miles  distant  from,  the  Northern  PociSc  Rail- 
road headquarters,  in  the  city  of  Tacoma.  Though  neither  expensive  nor  extensive, 
they  form  quit«  an  attractive  feature  of  tbe  soenery  hereabouts  to  eastern  vlajtorai 
phllanthropic&IIy  inclined,  and  intereated,  as  all  good  citizena  abould  be,  in  a  wisei 
and  Chriitlan  solution  of  the  Indian  problem.  Nnrabera  of  such  persons  have  visttedl 
our  school.  All  have  seemed  to  be  well  pleased,  and  many  have  so  expressed  them- 
•elves.  Bat  of  these  facts  and  many  others  yon  sie  so  well  aware  that  I  need  nob 
waste  time  In  detailing  tbem. 


I  teportod  last  year  BG  pupils  in  aotnal  attandanoe.  £lght(«n  of  those  have  gradn- 
at«d,  or  have  baea  exonaed  from  tbe  sebool  tor  Tulona  good  and  sufficient  reaaona. 
Their  places  have  t>ean  more  than  supplied  by  98  others,  who  have  entered  In  their 
■tead.  The  totalnnmbcrof  pnpiUnownndeimy  Bnpervisiou  is  75,  and  theae  exhanat 
tha  ouai^tj  of  onr  baildiBCS.  Of  tbe  pnpiUei  are  fiul-hlooded  Indians,  to  wit,  39  bojft 
and  !H  girls.    The  remslnGig  19,  vii.,  b  boya  and  7  girls,  are  halt-oaat  •Uldmu 
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Theechoot  isgTMled  into  two  departmenta,  «ach  niidercare  of  a  teacher,  and  har- 
iog  separate  roomi.  All  tbe  papllaare  required  to  be  in  their  respective  Bohool-rooma 
four  lionre  every  forenoon,  vix,  from  8  until  12  o'clock.  The  saialler  children  spend 
two  hiiura  each  afternoon  in  the  school-roflm  under  care  of  the  assistant  teacher. 

All  pupils  a|iend  uue  hoar  each  evetiine  io  study,  namel;,  from  6.30  to  7.30  o'olook. 
the  girls  in  their  own  itndy-room  and  tlie  boys  in  one  of  tbe  school-moms.  At  half 
past  7  they  are  summoned  to  the  large  scbnol-toom,  aad  half  aa  hour  iBBpentinaiiiK- 
log,  which  many  of  the  children  enjoy  very  much.  At  the  close  of  tfaia  ezerciaa  « 
portion  of  scripture  la  read  and  prayer  offered,  whioh  ends  the  dntles  of  the  day,  and 
tbe  pupils  retire  for  the  night. 

Ou  Snturdaya  tbe  anialler  boys  are  divided  Into  two  divisions,  each  in  charge  of 
«De  of  tbe  larger  boya,  and  detailed  to  scrub  school -louma,  boys'  dormitory,  and  clean 
the  yard.  Tliey  work  from  S  o'clock  a.  ro.  to  3  p.  in.,  allowing  one  hour  at  noon. 
Afterward  they  bathe  and  change  their  clotbing, 

On  Suudsya  the  pupils  are  required  to  attend  services  in  the  Presbyterian  misaion 
church,  to  which  most  of  the  trilie  belong.  Tbis  building  is  situated  only  about  100 
yards  from  thu  school-house.  Dinner  is  aerved  at  1.3(1  p.  m,,  and  at  3  o'clock  the 
children  repair  to  the  achooi  room  and  ao  hour  is  spent  in  Sunday-school  exercisea. 
An  hour  every  Sunday  evening  is  also  s|>ent  in  singing,  scripture  reading,  and 
prayer. 

INDUSTRIAL 


Dnrlogthe  aftrrnoons  tbe  larger  boys  are  under  the  snperviaion  of  tbe  indoatrial 
instrncror,  whose  dnty  it  Is  to  initate  them  into  the  secrete  of  manual  labor,  practical 
farming,  &c.  The  girls  are  at  the  same  time  under  care  of  the  matron,  who  pays  at- 
tention to  their  physical  and  moral  development.  She  also  arranges  the  details  of  the 
Mveral  departments  of  indnstry  oonneoted  with  the  boarding  bouse.  Some  are  sent  to 
the  seniug-room,  where  they  are  instructed  by  tbe  seamstress  in  the  art  of  making  and 
nieuding  ^otbeafor  both  sexes;  several  of  the  Larger giria  use  the  ae wing  machine  with 
mum:  anil  skill.  Others  are  seul  to  the  kitchen  and  laundry,  where  they  are  taught  the 
dutit«  of  those  departments,  by  Mre.  C.  M.  Uannnn,  who  will  not  allow  the  children 
under  hec  core  to  put  the  meals  on  the  tables  half  cooked  or  in  any  other  way  than  in 
most  perfect  order.  The  ordinary  bill  of  fare  is  according  to  the  achedule  prepared 
by  the  department,  pins  milk  and  vegetables  raised  on  the  school  farm.  The  details 
mxv  so  arranged  aa  to  give  every  girl  an  opportnnity  to  learn  tbe  different  forms  of 
household  service. 

'We  have  30j  acres  of  land  under  the  plow,  beaides  a  bay  ipeodow,  from  whioh  60 
ton  1  of  hay  have  been  out  this  season.  Wo  have  13  acres  in  oata,  4  ocrea  Of  potatoes, 
»nd  4^  acres  of  carrots,  cabbage,  beets,  and  other  vegetables. 


We  have  0  horses  belonging  to  the  Government  on  this  reserve,  13  oows,  S  oxen,  1 
bull,  T  yearlings,  and  10  calves. 

In  coocladlug  this  report,  which  I  expect  shall  be  my  last,  aa  yon  have  my  resigna- 
tion ID  hand,  it  will  not  be  oat  of  place  for  me  to  say  that  the  progress  of  the  older 
Indiaus  of  the  Payallup  tribe,  during  the  post  few^eara,  has  been  almost  as  marked 
in  their  homes  a[id  througboat  tbe  whole  reservation  aa  has  been  that  of  the  pupils 
in  the  iuiliistrial  school. 

The  ludiaa  problem  is  being  rapidly  solved  among  the  Pnyaltnps.  Comfortable 
»nd  tidy  homes,  substautial  bams  and  feacea,  clearings  so  extensive  as  to  show  mnch 
labor,  and  huudreds  of  tons  of  hay,  with  large  crops  of  grain  and  vegetables,  plows, 
wagons,  mowers,  3lo.,  all  bought  and  paid  for  by  the  ludiaus,  together  with  a  chnrch 
-well  filled  with  devout  w.irshipers  on  thu  H«l.v  Sabbath,  give  evidence  of  Christian 
civiliiatiou  of  a  very  gratifying  character.  Should  this  tribe  progress  In  the  fnture 
'  ma  diirinu  the  po^t  ten  years  it  will  not  be  long  ere  they  can  assuuie  all  tbe  respousU 
Iiililiea  or  intelligent  American  citizens.  S  uc  b  a  dea  I  rablecun  summation  would  be  much 
faoaMued  by  tbe  securing  of  regular  titles  iu  fee  sloiple  of  the  homesteads  on  which 
they  reside.  I  sincerely  hope  that  your  landable  efforts  towards  this  end  may  be 
Bpeedly  crowned  w  "' 


With  grateful  memories  of  alt  yonr  past  kindness,  and  prsyera  fbr  the  oonttnned 
(t'flgreasol  that  good  work  in  which  we  have  been  colaboren  for  so  many  years. 
KenpectfulTy  submitted,   • 

G.  W.  BELL, 
Teaektr  Pvsallup  Indian  5cAodI. 
,   EmviN  Eblls,  Esq., 

knifed  S4att$  Agmt,  SUquaUgt  S'Kokomith,  and  atker  Indian  Tribtt. 
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I'MiTED  States  Indian  Service.  Tul&lip  Acibkct, 

7^/a/ij>,  Woih.,  dugatt,  1884. 

Sir;  In  compliance  with  iDsCructions  contained  in  yonr  circalar  letter  of  Julj  1, 
18S4,  I  have  tUe  honor  to  forward  this  nty  necoud  aiinnul  reniirt. 

TUiB  ai^ency  coni|>Ti«es  tlv«  ditferont  reservations  deauribed  oa  follows  : 

The  Tulalip  ReHerration,  which  ixtbe  InrguHtof  the  Hve,  containa1i^490aqnare  acres 
ur  about  thirty-nix  Hectiona  od  the  DorLbHastcni  nhore  of  Port  Gardner  and  north  of 
tlieinouthof  tiieSniihomiahRivHr.  Incluilin^Tulalip  Bay  and  Qniliaelida  Creek,  nine- 
tenths  of  the  ]ands  thuD  dwcribed  are  covered  with  a  heavy  (["'"th  ol*  lir  and  cellar 
timber,  except  whore  it  has  been  logged  in  former  years.  The  retnaining  one-tenth 
IB  mostly  under  cultivation.  The  popnlationareeaiimated  at  500,  and  many  of  these 
are  absent  from  the  reservation  the  greater  part  of  tlie  year;  a  greitt  mau^  of  the 
yonng  men  lind  remunerative  employment  in  the  saw-mills  and  logging  camps.  Thoso 
who  remain  continually  on  the  reservation  give  their  attention  M  farinlng,  but  it  is 
not  carried  on  very  exiensively.  The  leading  industry  is  the  cutting  otconl-wood 
and  J,5a0  cords  have  been  sold  this  year  to  the  steamers  at  $2.50  per  cord.  With  the 
money  thus  procured  the  Indians  are  enabled  to  purehase  for  themselves  and  farailiea 
many  of  the  necessaries  of  lif^  The  majority  of  them  dress  well,  aud  many,  espe- 
cially those  i^ho  have  been  educated  in  the  schools  at  Tulalip,  keep  their  honses 
clean  and  have  them  neatly  furnished.  During  the  past  year  94  allotments  in  sev- 
eralty have  been  made  to  these  Indians. 

The  Swinomisb  Reservation,  situated  about  25  miles  north  of  Tulalip  Reservation 
and  occupying  the  peninsnla  on  the  northeast  of  Fidalgo  Island,  contains  an  area  of 
7,iy5acre8.  This  reservation  is  about  two-thirds  timber  land  ;  the  remaining  one- 
third  is  excellent  farming  land  especially  tlie  tide  land  on  Swinomlsh  Slonzh  ;  3(H) 
acres  of  this  is  diked,  bnt  until  the  present  year  none  of  it  has  been  cultivated 
owing  to  the  ditScnlty  nf  plowing  it  and  turning  the  heavy  aod  with  which  it  is  cov- 
ered. The  Indians  with  the  assistance  of  the  farmer  have  this  year  plowed  and  sowed 
in  oats  4.'i  acres  of  this  laud ;  it  is  well  attended  to,  and  an  abundant  croo  is  antici- 
pated. Besides  this  they  have  worked  faithfully  repairing  the  dike,  di 
ing  fences,  and  have  realized  quite  a  revenue  from  the  sale  of  oonl-n 
steamers.  The  Swiuumish  Indians  number  175;  about  three- fourths  of  these  earn  a 
living  by  civilized  pursuits,  the  remaining  one-fourth  by  fishing  and  hunting;  during 
the  past  year  forty-live  allotments  in  severalty  have  been  made  to  these  Indians. 

The  Lnmmi  Reservation,  situated  75  miles  north  of  Tnlalip,  coutains  an  area  of 
13,112  acres,  three-fourlhs  of  which  is  excellent  agricultural  laud.  The  Lummia 
number  275,  are  a  proud  people,  being  both  indnstrions  and  Intelligent;  75  of  them 
have  received  their  allotment  in  severalty.  They  are  a  home- loving  people,  and  give 
their  attention  entirely  to  faruiiiig.  Many  of  them  have  excellent  larnia,  good  dwell- 
ing houses  and  bams,  and  every  family  lias  cattle,  horses,  hogs  and  poultry.  They 
raise  larEc  qnantities  of  grain,  bay,  and  all  the  garden  vegetables,  and  during  the 
last  year  nave  made  1,200  pounds  of  good  batter. 

The  Uadison  Reservation,  situated  50  milM  south  of  Tulalip  at  Madison  Head,  con- 
tains an  area  of  7,2tl4  acres,  and  this  is  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  fir  and  cedar 
timber,  which  makes  it  very  difficult  to  clear  for  agricultural  purposes ;  thereforo 
very  little  farming  is  done  on  this  reservation.  The  Madison  Indians  number  150, 
and  support  themselves  by  working  in  the  mills  and  logging  oamps ;  also  by  fishing, 
hnntini;,  and  gatheriug  berries,  wfiich  they  dry  in  largo  quantities  for  winter  use. 

The  Huckl^oot  Reservation  is  situated  on  White  River,  70  miles  south  of  Tnlalip 
aud  contains  an  area  of  3,367  acres  of  very  good  farming  aud  grazing  land.  Ko  real 
division  of  land  has  been  sUoted  to  these  luilians  in  severalty,  bnt  it  is  fenced  into 
amall  tracts  and  each  family  has  control  of  all  within  their  respective  incloanres; 
about  2,000  acres  are  thus  inclosed  and  mnoh  of  it  Is  well  tilled  and  promises  an 
abundant  yield.  The  Muckleshoot  Indians  number  85 ;  they  are  well  advanced  in 
civilization  and  many  speak  English  understaniilDgly ;  they  all  wear  citizen's  dress, 
and  several  of  tbem  have  good  homes  and  plenty  ot  stock. 


The  Tnlalip  Agency,  beantifnily  located  on  Tulalip  Bay,  is  tbe  headquartera  of  the 
agent  and  eujplny^B.  The  agency  buildinga  comprise  the  agent's  house,  five  houiiea 
for  employes,  the  store-house,  in  which  tbe  goods  aud  supplies  fiir  the  Indians  are 
kept,  one  store  which  is  occupied  by  the  trader,  one  store-h'Use  on  wharf,  one  barn, 
and  the  saw-mill.  They  are  all  wooden  frame  buildings  and  all  except  the  store  nre 
very  old,  therefore  requiring  a  great  deal  of  nurkto  keep  them  in  repair.  The  agency 
■□ill  is  run  by  water-power  supplied  by  a  creek  which  runs  through  tbe  reservation, 
and  has  a  sawing  capacity  of  1,000  fbeC  of  lumber  per  day  ;  there  is  also  a  planer  and 
matcher  attached.  At  this  mill  is  sawed,  planed,  aud  matched  all  the  Inmber  mnda 
at  the  ^ency  for  building  and  repairs;  also  that  used  by  tbe  Indians  for  building 
their  honses. 
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_  .it  theageucy  mill.    Onehnndred 

u  bwu  iiiios  wcED  iinvDU,  capped,  and  planked  for  $4.50  each;  tlierefore,  by  an  ez' 
ndilure  of  |4!)9,  we  have  an  eicelleut  wharf. 

RMPLOTflS. 

Tlie  employ^  allowed  tb is  ageacy  are  5  iu  naraber,  aa  follows:  physician,  derk, 
lllwriKht,  sawyer,  and  farmer. 

The  ruiltvrright  keeps  the  mill  in  order  and  does  all  the  carpenter  work,  repairiDg, 
3.     The  sawyer,  who  ia  a  half-breed,  runs  the  mill  aud  does  the  blacksmith  work. 


The  police  force,  cunsisting  of  9  privatee  and  1  officer,  hi 
[tking  arrests  and  prompt  in  reporting  all  cases  of  nysden 
in  the  different  regervBtions  nnder  their  snpervii 


The  agi'i cultural  and  indiiBtrial  boarding  schools  located  at  Tulolip  Reservation, 
>nut  I  mile  southoftheTulalip  Agency,  are  cnmposed  of  children  from  the  five  differ- 
t  reservations  herein  dsBcrihed.  These  schools  are  maintained  by  a  Govern  meat 
m.racl  nniler  tbe  management  of  the  Slaters  of  Charity,  who  receive  125  per  quarter 
r  the  boardinE,  clothing,  and  tuition  of  each  child.  Iho  school  buildiogs  are  6  in 
imber,  3  for  the  male  and  3  for  the  fcinnle  de|)artrneat.     They  ure  all  wooden,  fVame, 

box  buildings;  4  of  them  are  quite  old,  haring  boon  built  since  li36G,  and  are  moch 

need  of  repair. 

SCHOOL  EMPLOY^. 

Theechoul  employes  are  din  number,2maletoacbersand6Sisi4!rH  uf  Chanty ;  they 
u  ill!  competent  and  well  qaallHed  for  their  various  dnties,  takiog  a  great  intorest 
their  work  and  sparing  neither  gtaius  nor  treublo  to  advance  the  general  welfare  of 
e  children  ondcr  their  care,  and  it  can  be  truly  said  that  a  more  iceolous,  energetic, 
d  efScient  force  of  ti-achera  cannot  be  found. 


t'ifty-five  bovH  have  boon  in  attendance  during  the  post  year.  The  school  hours 
[>  from  e  to  11.:10  a.  m,  ami  from  I  Co  :l  p.  m.,  and  instructions  are  given  by  the  in- 
istrial  toucher  from  3  to  5.30  p.  m,  each  day.  TlieschoolexerciseacoDsiat  of  prayer, 
uling,  writing,  spelling,  arithmetic,  grammar,  composition,  history  of  the  United 
steH,  book-keeping,  and  familiar  science.  The  manual  labor  tangbt  is  type-set tinf*, 
tfnding  to  livestock,  procuring  anil  chopping  fuel,  gnnleniog,  fanniuji,  and  car- 
nter  work.  The  system  of  teaching  is  the  same  as  that  adopted  by  tlie  leadin^c 
bools  of  the  Territory  and  the  progress  made  by  the  pupils  is  astonishingly  great, 
uiporiDg  very  favorably  with  that  made  by  white  children.  I  have  taken  great 
ti'i'i'St  ia  these  schools,  and  after  careful  exam i nation  I  must  report  that  they  are  in 
ery  way  well  conducted,  the  pupils  makiog  extraordinary  progress,  and  the  amonnt 
goad  done  them  by  the  JDBtractions  they  receive  in  these  various  branches  of  in- 
iHtiy  «an  scarcely  be  overrated. 

FEMALE   SCHOOL. 

Forty-live  girls  have  been  iu  attendance  daring  the  past  year;  the  hours  for  school 
id  the  manner  of  instructing  is  tlie  same  aa  that  of  the  boys.  This  school  in  its 
irious  departuieuta  is  really  a  model  for  neatness  and  good  order.  The  organizatiou 
id  discipline  of  tbe  house  are  so  complete  and  perfect  that  the  pnpila  cannot  help 
it  learn  well  and  profit  by  it.  Tbe  iadnstries  taught  are  general  housework,  wosb- 
"  ' — "7,  mending  clothes,  cutting  out  and  making  garments,  gardening,  dairy 
~t,  braiding,  embroidering,  and  different  kinda  of  fancy  work.     Tbe  t«acb- 


>ubet,  bi 


s  are  In  every  way  competent,  and  the  example  and  inatrnctions  of  six  iut«lligetit 
alous  women  cannot  but  produce  a  great  impression  on  the  miuds  of  tbe  children , 
V  horn  they  devote  their  untiring  attention.  The  girls'  school  at  Tulatlp  ia  consiil- 
ed  It  model  school  throughout  this  part  of  tbe  Territory,  receiving  the  greatest  praise 
jui  those  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  it. 

The  good  done  tbe  Indian  people  by  this  school  ia  incalculably  greats.  With  tb« 
iiiieb,  the  school  is  the  great  eiviliziug  element  and  those  who  have  been  brought 
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up  ill  botli  form  the  better  claaa  ftmon;;  our  Indiani.  Their  houHen  are  neater  and  bet- 
ter ftarDisbed,  their  partners  and  chihlreu  are  better  dreBsed,  their  ([acdeQe  better  cnl- 
tivated;  they  atI«Da  cburoh  regolarly  and  are  industrioaa  and  well  bebaved. 

BELIOIOK. 

These  Indiana  with  a  few  exceptions  belong  to  the  Homao  Cathnlio  Church  and  are 
very  sincere  and  devout  in  the  performaace  of  their  religious  datias.  Dnring  the 
past  year  141  of  them  were  baptized,  Ii2  oonQrmed,  38  received  first  aommnnion,  and  40 
marriage  ceremonies  were  performed.  Their  pastor,  Rev.  J.  B.  Bonlet,  works  with 
untiring  zeal  and  perseverance  to  advance  their  spiritnal  welfare.  He  visits  from 
time  to  time  the  various  reservations,  upon  each  of  which  is  a  neat  little  church;  his 
spare  moments  are  devoted  to  the  publication  of  a  neat  little  monthlv  paper,  dedioafpd 
to  the  odvancemeDt  of  the  Indian  jonlb ;  it  contains  much  good  advice  and  pleasant 
reading  and  is  highly  valaed  b^  the  Indiana.  It  has  quite  a  large  circulation,  and  as 
at  least  one  Indian  in  eaoh  family  can  read,  It  accomplishee  much  good,  and  I  find 
that  edncation  and  Christianity  promote  the  most  healthy  and  permanent  progress  to- 
wards olvilizatioD. 

Very  respectfully, 

PATEICK  BUCKLEY. 

Indian  Agfat. 

The  COMXieeioNBR  oy  Indian  Affairs. 


Yakama  Aqbhct,  Fort  Simcoe,  Wash., 

Atigtut  15,  1884. 
Sir  :  In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  your  cironlar  letter  of  July  1,  tdE4, 
I  rvs|iectfiilly  submit  the  fullowiug  as  my  second  annual  report  as  United  States 
agent  for  the  Indians  of  this  agency. 


is  no  by  40  miles  in  extent  and  contains  over  R00,000  acres  of  land, 
abunt  one- third  of  which  is  arable,  and  a  large  part  of  this  arable  laud  is  the  richest 
in  WashiUKton  Territory.  All  of  the  landa  of  this  reservation  not  arable  are  mount- 
ainous and  hilly  and  afford  excellent  pasturage,  and  most  of  the  mouutain  lands 
are  well  timl>ereil  with  pine  and  tlr.  The  reservation  is  comparatively  wet]  watered. 
It  is  bonnded  on  the  northeast  by  the  Yaliama  River,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Ahtan- 
num,  a  branch  of  the  Vakama.  The  Satus,  Topnieh  and  Siiaoo»  Creeks  all  head  in 
the  mountains  on  the  west  side  of  the  reservation  and  run  east  through  the  reserva- 
tion-SO  miles  or  more,  and  empty  into  the  Takama.  The  Simcoe  and  Topnish  unite 
abont  'id  miles.before  reaching  the  Yakania.  The  Satus,  Topnish,  and  Simcoe  have 
all  rich  valleys  with  low  bench  lands  between,  all  timberless  prairie  lands.  Much  of 
the  valley  land  is  covered  with  rye  grass  and  the  bench  lands  with  bunch  grass  and 
aoge  brush. 

PRODUCTIONS. 

Wheat,  oats,  barley  and  rye  grow  laxnriantly  od  the  arable  lands  when  properly 
put  in  and  attended  to.  Also  potatoes,  turnips,  beets,  and  other  root  crops  produce 
abundantly  when  rightly  cnltivated.  A  com  crop  cannot  be  depended  on  except  for 
email  table  com.  Fruit,  tnch  as  apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  and  all  small  irnits, 
can  be  produced  in  abundance  by  proper  attention.    Wild  hay,  such  as  rye  and  prairie 

frasa  is  wo  abundant  that  bnt  little  attention  has  been  given  to  raising  timothy  hay, 
ut  it  sncoeeds  well  where  it  has  been  tried.  '  The  seasons  are  nsually  so  dry  that  iinri- 
gatiou  is  necessary  to  Bucceasful  farming  on  this  reservation,  though  not  mnob  atten- 
tion Bs  yet  has  been  given  by  the  Indians  U\  irrigation.  In  the  low  valley  lands  the 
nsual  urops  mature  welt  without  irrigntinn,  but  on  the  sage  brush  landa  when  re- 
duced to  cultivation  irrigation  is  Indispensable  to  successful  farming. 

CROPS,  THIS  SRASON, 

have  not  been  as  good  as  nsual  on  accountof  the  early  and  continiions  dry  weather. 
I  have  had  out  and  stacked  for  use  of  the  Department  slock  445  tons  of  bay.  There 
have  been  harvested  and  thrashed  for  the  Department  l,9W  liuHhels  of  wheat,  5SS 
bushels  of  oala,  nnd  345  boahela  of  barley.  None  of  the  root  cro|Mi  have  ]'et  been 
gathered  except  for  daily  use ;  but  from  appearanci'H  the  Department  potato  crop  will 
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ftmonnt  toabont  1,500  bnshels,  besides tomipa,  carrots,  beeta,cabbageB,  ■qnaahes,  &«., 
as  per  statistics  herewith  iDclosed.  The  crops  raised  by  the  IniliaD  farmers  of  this 
reservatioD  are  ehurt  fur  the  reason  ft ated,  but  will  besulBcieDt  for  their  Hubsistence, 
supplemeuteil  by  maay  with  wild  roots,  berrloa,  flsh,  game,  &.c.  As  but  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  grain  raisoii  hy  our  Indian  farmers  has  yet  been  thrasbed,  Ibe  amonut  of 
the  same  caii  only  be  fstimated  ftoui  observation  bh  follows:  Wheat,  15,(JO0  bualiela; 
oats,  18,000  Imshcls;  barluv,  3,500  bnsbels;  bay,  3,000  Ions;  potatoes,  10,000  bntthels; 
tnmips,  6,000  bushels;  carmis,  5,000  bushels;  cabbages,  20,1)00  head  ;  melons,  500 
toDS ;  squashes  and.  pumpkios,  800  tons. 

COHDITIOM,    HABITS,  AND  DISFOBITON. 

The  ootid itiou  of  the  Indians  of  this  agency  is  varions,  the  laost  advanced  io  civ- 
illzatloQ  amon^  tbcm  lieing  about  op  to  a  level  of  the  lower  class  of  the  civilized 
among  Ibe  whites.  This  sdvaoced  class  of  the  civilized  among  the  Indians  of  this 
agency  is  not  more  than  ouo-tenth  of  the  whole.  From  this  class  they  graduate  down 
ia  civilization  to  the  lowest  barbarism,  which  lowest  barbarian  class  embraces  fnlly 
oue-tbird  or  perhaps  half  of  the  Indians  betorging  to  this  a(;ency.  The  greater  part 
of  this  lower  class  axe  nan- res  I  den  Is  of  tbe  reservation  and  seldom  even  vir-it  the  res- 
'  ervalion,  and  have  no  fltred  homes,  but  like  wild  anltnals  eo  wherever  they  oan  ob- 
tain a  subsistence  with  the  least  exertion  and  most  securely.  They  are  lazy  and  in- 
dolent, have  retained  all  the  vices  of  their  savage  ancestors  and  absorbed  largely  tbe 
groaaervtces  of  the  whites.  They  mostly  encamp  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Colnmbia 
Kiver,  whose  abundant  supply  of  salmon  has  always  afforded  them  an  nnfailing  source 
of  snbslsteuce.  Bat  this  supply  is  being  rapidlydiminishedby  the  avanoions  hordes 
of  white  Ushermen  on  the  Lower  Columbia  with  their  improved  methods  of  catcbinfc 
fish.  The  habits  of  the  Indiana  of  this  agency,  like  their  condition,  are  varions. 
Industry  is  an  acquired  habit,  not  natural  to  any  human  being.  Want  is  the  parent 
of  industry.  Persons  driven  to  industry  to  satisfy  want  of  some  kind  for  years,  ac- 
quire the  habit  of  industry,  which  in  time  becomes  secoud  nature.  The  wants  of 
civilized  man  being  animal,  moral,  and  intellectual,  are  innumerable,  and  drive  him 
to  eeaselesB  industry  to  satisfy  them.  The  lower  order  of  Indians  bi-tne  on  the  ani- 
mal plane,  have  only  animal  wants,  which  are  few  aud  easily  satieAed,  hence  they 
are  not  driven  thereby  with  sufficient  continuity  to  create  habits  of  industry.'  Civ- 
iliiation  increases  wants  which  drive  to  industry.  The  higher  order  of  Indians  hav- 
iTl^  a  tast«  of  civilization,  have  more  wants  than  the  lower  order  and  acqnire  habit* 
of  industry  more  or  less,  in  efforts  to  satisfy  their  wants. 

The  disposition  of  these  Indians  is  unilornily  peaceable.  Surrounded  as  they  see 
themselves  by  wbit«  men  with  their  railroads  and  telegraphs  and  rapidly  increasing 
numbers,  they  will  never  again  attempt  war  as  they  did  twenty-nine  years  ago,  in 
tbe  iofkncy  of  tbe  wbitu  sattlemeutH,  and  got  badly  whipped  then,  so  they  will  never 
again  go  on  tbe  war-path  against  tbe  white  man. 

PROORXSiB  MAOK. 

Civllinatio         .  , 

while  starting  from  barbarism.  ..     _    _  ..      _  __     ._^ .    

and  emerge  from  tbe  barbarism  of  bis  anoestors  deeply  incrusted  in  the  rude  habits, 
superstitions,  and  veneration  of  many  centuries.  Therefore  it  reqaires  mioroscopio 
powers  of  observation  to  detect  tbe  amount  of  progress  made  by  any  Indian  tribe  in 
one  year.  The  Indians  of  this  agency  are  not  Tetrograding,  that  is  certain,  and  as 
nothing  in  natnre  stands  still,  this  is  conclusive  prooT  that  some  progress  has  been 
made  during  the  year,  especially  among  those  who  bare  heretofore  broken  loose  from 
their  prlmluve  barbarism.  Their  wants  are  increasing  and  they  are  making  efforts 
to  satisfy  these  wants,  and  are  beceming  industrious  in  such  efforts.  They  want  morp 
comfortable  honsee  and  outbuildings.  They  want  wagons,  hacke,  buggies,  threshing, 
mowing,  and  reaping  machines,  and  better  fanning  fmplementfl,  &.e.  But  the  sure 
appnmoh  of  civilization  can  only  come  to  Indians  by  tbe  rising  generation  through 


BO&RDIKQ 

There  is  bat  one  on  thin  reservatioc , 
Indians  with  the  Government,  ratified  over  twenty-five  years  ago,  stipulated  that 
they  should  have  establishnd  within  one  year  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  two 
•ohools,  (Lc.  But  this  is  but  one  of  the  hundreds  of  broken  promises  by  our  Qovem- 
ment  to  Indians.  Tbe  one  industrial  boarding  school  whleh  I  fonnd  here  has  heon 
improved  considerably  in  many  respects,  both  ny  additions  to  the  number  of  Indian 
pupils,  which  have  been  increased  to  over  150,  and  by  a  commodious  addition  to  lh(> 
boarding  bouse  building,  by  which  the  dining  room,  kitchen,  and  laundry  a«eommo~ 
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dfttione  have  been  luJeqnaMly  eularKed.  Tbe  addltloual  bniMinga  to  tlie  bonrdisg 
bouMftud  school  biiildinK*  antboilxed  by  tbe  Departmeut  bave  nut  ;cHt  beeii  com- 
pleted, biit  urt>  \o  fomard  procesa  of  constniction.  If  all  Indian  children  of  school 
age  belonging  to  this  aeeQCy  ou  and  off  the  reservation  wereKftthered  np  there  would 
be  in  the  Deighborboml  of  500  of  tbeiu.  It  is  my  desire  to  uinke  provision  for  and 
gather  these  cbililren  into  tbe  school  here  as  fast  a»  means  will  permit,  as  properly 
conducted  »cbuolB  are  tbe  only  hope  and  tbe  only  avenues  through  which  ourlniliaDS 
can  pass  f)y)i]i  barbarism' to  our  degree  of  civiiizaiiou.  Our  OoTerninent  has  greatly 
erred  in  not  providinKiiiiipIeDieansaiidpowerfomiDniDgaltliidlaQ  children  through 
civilieing  niillH— Iixliuii  Iwui'diug  schools. 


CoDgreM,  at  its  last  Beasion,  made  provlaion  for  giving  Indians  bomesleada  free  of 
Uiy  charge,  and  inalienable  for  twenty-flve  years.  In  other  words  tbe  GoverameDt, 
after  pnrcbasing  and  paying  the  Indians  for  tbe  public  lands,  now  donates  back  to 
them  all  of  these  lands  they  choose  to  take.  This  policy  is  most  perniclons  to  the  In- 
dians of  this  agency  and  anjast  to  tbe  whites  in  tbe  surrounding  country.  Nearly  all 
Indiana  of  this  agency  nbo  bave  made  a  start  from  barbarism  reside  on  this  reserva- 
tion, and  are  maKing  efforts,  more  or  less  sncoessfnl,  to  support  themselves  by  agri- 
cnllnre  and  stock-raising.  The  lazy,  indolent,  vicious,  anti -civilization  portion  of 
the  Indians  of  this  agency— ^the  largest  half — live  off  tbe  reservation,  witb  no  fixed 
homes,  subsist  mostly  on  fish  supplemented  by  wild  roots  and  berries,  steal  from  tbft 
whites  and  prostitute  their  women  for  gain,  and  many  of  them  nTe  addicted  to  dmnk~ 
enness  and  gambliug.  An  Army  officer,  a  Major  HaoMurray,  has  been  going  around 
among  this  outside  vicious  olaae  of  Indians  for  some  weeks  recently,  armed  with  plats 
and  maps  from  different  United  States  laud  offices  of  the  districts  embracing  landa 
along  the  Columbia  River,  and  showing  these  Indians  the  vacant  United  Stales  lands, 
and  advising  them  of  their  rights  to  take  said  lands  Kratla;  that,  npon  taking  or 
accepting  a  homestead,  they  would  be  released  from  the  control  of  the  agent  and 
from  surveillance  of  the  Indian  police,  and  conld  not  be  forced  to  go  on  tbe  reservs- 
tion  or  reqnireil  to  send  their  children  to  school ;  and  npon  accepting  a  bonietead  it 
conld  not  Iw  token  from  tbeni  by  debt,  taxt-s,  or  otherwise  for  twenty-five  yean. 

This  preuiium  of  privileges  and  immunities  held  oat  to  this  wild,  lawless  class  to 
accept  160-acre  homesteads  has  and  is  proving  so  tempting  to  these  wild  outside  sa 
well  as  inside  Indians  that  tbey  are  rapidly  condescending  to  accept  homesteads 
DDder  tbe  fostering  care  and  direction  of  eaid  major.  Bnt  no  imnrovementa  will  ever 
be  made  npon  more  than  one  in  fifty  of  snob  homesteads  beyond  occasional  pitobing 
a  tent  tberaon,  and  In  some  cases  a  little  patch  fenced  b^  brush  or  poles  cnltivatcd  in 
vegetables  by  the  women.  Said  policy  of  inducing  Indians  to  accept  homesteads  on 
the  public  lands  isgrosalyunjastto  the  whites  for  the  following  reasons:  When  thea» 
Indians  made  their  treaty  In  I8I>5  they  reserved  over  »00,000  acres  in  this  reservation 
for  themselves.  Abont  one-tbird  of  this  reservation  is  splendid  agrlonltural  land. 
Kot  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  agricultural  land  baa  been  settled  and  occupied  by 
the  Indians,  so  that  this  flnebody  of  land  which  is  ftee  to  all  Indians  and  always  ha» 
been,  and  is  held  exclnsively  for  their  use,  and  no  white  man  dare  take  or  cau  ac- 
quire a  foot  of  it  without  the  consent  of  the  Indians  and  of  tbe  Oovemment,  is  left 
moetly_  unoccupied  by  the  Indians  of  this  agency;  and  the  Qovemment,  instead  of 
reqniring  them  to  come  on  this  reservation  and  take  homesteads  that  belong  to  tbem 
onl^,  and  where  tbey  are  protected  from  the  rapacity  and  vices  of  tba  whit«  man,  and 
their  children  schooled,  clothed,  and  boarded  gratis,  is  now  giving  them  homesteads 
outside  of  lauds  thej^  bad  sold  to  the  white  men  and  been  paid  for,  and  tbns  depriv- 
ing tbe  increasing  tide  of  white  immigrants  of  their  rigbtto  take  homesteads  wber« 
they  bave  a  right  to,  and  on  lauds  that,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  are  greatly  inferior' 
in  quality  to  the  UQOCoupled  arable  lauds  ou  this  reservation,  all  of  wbioh  white  men 
would  eobble  up  by  homesteads  In  one  month  if  permitted  to  do  so. 

As  before  remarked,  thegreater  portion  of  tbelndiansbelongiuK  to  this  agency  who- 
are  non-residents  of  thia  reservation  are  wild  ant i- civilization  Indians.  Tbey  nearly 
all  are  known  as  drummer*,  dreamers,  or  pumpummers  who  have  a  wild  saperstitloiis 
belief,  in  which  they  ar«  very  fanatical,  that  renders  tbem  unalterably  opposed  to  the 
white  man's  ways.  Tbey  believe  that  if  tbey  will  continue  faithful  to  the  old  habit* 
and  beliefs  of  their  ancestors,  that  the  Great  Spirit  will  In  tbe  near  future  suddenly 
bring  to  life  all  Indians  who  bave  died  for  the  last  thousand  years  or  more,  and  wilV 
enable  the  Indians  to  at  once  expel  or  exterminate  all  the  whites  and  have  tbe  whole- 
ooDotry  to  themselves  tbe  same  as  before  the  white  man  came.  Thev  bave  rude 
drDBsa  and  meet  in  crowds  ou  Sundays  and  indulge  in  drumming  and  wild,  fanatical! 
dances,  and  the  old  men  make  speeches  to  them,  telling  tbem  of  the  good  old  times  of 
long  ago,  and  of  the  good  time  coming  if  tbey  will  oontione  faithnil  to  the  ways  nf 
thsir  ancestors,  &c.  They  are  therefure  strongly  opposed  to  letting  their  children 
<MHne  to  school  anddo  all  they  can  to  counteract  in  their  minds  the  teachings  of  th« 
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school,  of  the  eiDploj'^8  am]  of  ChrialiaDity.  I  Iiave  therprore  rrequently  biul  to  use 
t\\p  IndliiD  police  in  lirini^iig  their  childreD  to  scliool.  This  Is  the  clnse  of  Indians 
,  nmouK  tvbom  Major  MBcMurray  has  been  makiog  a  pilgrini)i|(e  in  a  four-mnie  ambu- 
lance, driver,  iateqireter,  and  a  young  engineer,  I  am  informed  that  these  Indians 
regard  the  major  as  a  deliverer.  They  easily  arrange  to  get  Bqnaw-men  or  other  ti- 
'OioDB  whites  to  enable  them  to  obtain  from  the  United  States  land  offices  the  desired 
homestead  papers,  which  papers  have  a  mnch  ^^reater  valne  with  the  holders  than 
the  landn  therein  named,  as  said  papers  coQstitnte  charten  to  fre«dom  fi'om  agency 
ooutrol  and  constraint. 

These  Indiana  are  thus  obtaining  homesteads,  or  rather  occasional  stopping  places, 
among  the  white  settlers,  to  whom  they  become  nuisances  and  constant  sources  of 
annoyance.  As  every  Indian  man  anil  woman  have  more  or  less  ponies  which  snbsist 
as  thoy  can  by  pasturage,  snmmHr  and  winter,  and  often  break  fences  to  get  feed,  and 
■every  Indian  family  has  a  lot  of  dogs  which  often  suhsiBt  at  the  expense  of  ueighbor- 
ing  sheep,  pigs,  aud  chickens,  and  as  these  people  move  about  on  horseback  much  of 
tbuir  time,  they  are  opposed  to  having  their  way  obstructed  or  to  beiug  turned  aside 
by  the  white  man's  fences,  and  will  tube  the  trouble  to  throw  dnwn  but  never  to  put 
op  fences  in  their  way.  I  frequently  get  Ittters  from  white  Bettlers  complaining  of 
Indian  trespassers  and  asking  me  to  have  them  removed  to  their  reservation,  where 
there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  the  finest  posture  and  arable  lands  itnoc- 
«upied.  But.  of  course,  under  the  policy  of  tiieOoveniuient  I  candouothinifforsnch 
complaints,  tde  just  grounds  for  which  will  be  greatly  increased  by  gratis  homesteads 
to  Indians.  Th«  fact  that  there  is  au  ample  sufflcieucy  of  rich,  arnble  lauda  in  the 
reservation  to  aObnl  homesteads  for  three  times  as  muiiy  Indians  as  belong  to  this 
agency,  including  Moses's  band,  which  hclouRs  here  by  treaty,  and  that  wiites  are 
■eicliided  from  these  lands,  most  of  which  are  not  and  never  will  bo  used  by  Indians, 
and  the  fact  that  hundreds  of  Indians  of  this  agency  are  being  induced  to  accept 
homesteads  outside  among  the  whites,  which  few  of  them  wilfever  cultivate  and 
which  will  be  withheld  from  white  men  for  twenty-five  years,  is  an  unjust  and  a  dog- 
in-the-manger  policy  that  is  and  will  prove  a  prolific  source  of  trouble. 

DKPARTMBNT8. 


I  have  understooil  that  the  Indians  of  this  agency  were  wholly  under  my  charge  as 
<ifflcer  of  the  Indian  Bureau  of  the  Interior  Department,  aud  that  all  complaints  by 
Indians  of  this  agency  to  the  Government  must  pass  through  me  as  such  officer,  and 
that  in  my  ofHciat  acts  I  nm  amenable  nnlv  to  officers  of  the  Interior  DupMrtmonl, 
andthat  no  olflcer  of  the  War  Department  has  any  legal  right  Ui  hear  coniplainta  of 
Indians  of  this  agency,  or  to  examine  into  sucli  complaints,  or  into  niy  ofticial  condoot 
<ir  that  of  any  employfi  of  this  agency.  But  either  I  have  been  mistaken  in  my  nn- 
derstandiug  of  these  matters,  or  an  oificer  of  the  War  DBpartment  has  usurped  authority 
wholly  outside  of  that  Department.  On  the  2:td  of  July,  M»jc*  MacMurray  arrivwl 
here  with  his  retinue,  after  visiting  camps  of  non-resident  Indiana  of  this  agency  on 
the  Columbia  River  and  appointing  a  council  to  be  held  on  this  reservation  'i4  miles 
from  the  agency  on  the  Ynkama  River  with  the  outside  bands  of  anti-civilixation  In- 
-diaus  and  those  who  stop  on  the  reservation  that  !tre  opposed  to  progress.  The  fact 
thnL  be  had  appointed  said  council  on  the  reservation  was  carefully  concealed  from 
my  knowledge  while  bo  was  here.  And  in  order  to  disarm  suspicion  in  my  mind  he 
stated  in  my  presenoe  through  his  interpreter  to  the  Wild  Dreamer  Indian,  at  whose 
camp  he  had  appointed  his  conncil,  that  he  wonld  stop  at  his  camp  on  his  way  to 
Yakima  City  and  look  at  his  farm.  I  knew  nnthlug  of  his  council  ot  some  days  with 
Indians  of  this  agency  till  it  was  over.  He  had  a  newspaper  reporter  with  him  from 
Yakima  City,  and  I  see  by  his  principal  speech  as  published  in  one  of  the  Yakima  'Jity 

Eapers  that  he  espresHed  himitelf  much  pleased  to  meet  Smoholly,  the  great  chief  and 
Igb  priest  of  the  Dreamers,  with  so  many  of  his  people  who  had  not  been  on  the  res- 

-«rvatiuu  before  for  years;  that  Qeueral  Miles  had  lieard  many  complaints  from  In- 
dians belonHing  to  this  agency  of  wrongs  by  white  people,  both  off  and  on  the  reser- 
"ation,  and  hail  sent  him  (Major  MacMurray)  to  investigste  these  matters,  although 
he  did  not  show  me  any  authority  from  either  General  Miles  or  the  War  Department. 
He  further  said  that  General  Miles  sent  him  to  tell  the  Indians  about  their  rights  to 
take  homesteads  on  Qoveroment  lands  without  the  payment  of  any  fees,  &c.  ;  that 

<}eneral  Miles  advised  that  old  Indians  take  homsteads  on  reservations  where  they 
can  be  helped  and  protected,  but  that  young  men  should  take  homsteads  among  the 
whites  so  as  to  learn  white  man's  ways  and  to  hasten  to  take  homesteads  before  the 
laud  is  all  gone,  &c.     The  anti-civilization  Indians  of  this  agcDcy  are  thus  taught  and 

-encouraged  to  Look  to  officers  of  the  War  instead  of  the  Interior  Department  for  od- 
vicB,  protection,  and  direction,  and  to  refuse  to  obey  or  respect  the  authority  of  the 
agent.  The  Government  shonld  plac«  the  Indians  wholly  nnder  the  authority  of  the 
War  or  under  that  of  the  Interior  Department.  This  mixingof  the  authorities  of  two 
Departments  over  them  is  nnwiae  and  pernicious. 
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Thfl  Indian  police  of  this  a){^'"'y  continae  to  prove  ver;  aHefiil  sod  efficient.  They 
«in-  giionipt  in  their  obedience  of  all  ordeni  ziven,  and  in  ttie  pertbrtnance  of  all  datiea 
aiiniKued  tbeiii.  From  my  observatioa  of  ludian  police,  1  feet  very  *iDre  thfit  if  better 
piLid  and  more  efficient  \aw»  and  Tegaliktiqna  were  enacted  definiiij;  their  powers  and 
(tiitiea  both  on  and  off  their  respective  reiter  vat  ions,  that  thej  could  be  everywhere 
saf'-ly  relied  on  to  preserve  order  and  peace  ainonj;  their  people. 

The  pay  allowed  is  too  amall  to  always  obtain  volnntarily  tho  best  and  most  ener- 
geciu  uiru  amonfc  tbem,  and  there  is  no  law  or  authoritative  re^^nlatioo  i;ivingor  recog- 
oiziiig  thrir  official  power  outside  of  their  respective  reservations.  This  is  uujuBt  to 
agents  and  a  gross  neglect.  Of  necessity  agents  have  to  assume  the  responsibility  of 
orilering  their  police  to  pnrsoe  and  arreat  Iiiwiess  and  refractory  Indiana  ont«ide  ma-  . 
«rvations.  Should  agents  fail  tc  assnme  this  responsibility,  and  each  mcogniEe  the 
boundary  of  his  reservation  as  the  limit  of  his  aiitnority  over  his  Indians,  it  wonld  be 
-disHstroua  to  his  control  and  to  uood  order.  I  apeak  (him  experience  ;  hardly  a  week 
passes  that  I  do  nut  have  to  send  some  of  my  police  beyond  the  bonndary  of  this  res- 
«rvationfreqnently  many  miles,  and  sometimes  across  theColnmbia  River  into  Oregon. 
Whrn  I  send  tbem  outside  tbe  resorvutiou  I  always  give  Ihem  a  written  order  nam- 
ing the  Indian  to  be  arrested,  tbe  ofTeose  committed,  &c.,  and  reqaestlng  the  civil 
suthorities  of  the  ooanty  to  assist  the  police  when  necessary.  The  authority  of  my 
police  to  make  such  arrests  bos  never  been  sncoeasfiilly  resisted,  but  bas  been  several 
tiltips  questioned,  and  I  of  coarse  have  been  unable  to  refer  to  any  law  or  order  giv- 
ing me  this  assumed  authority.  But,  as  before  stated,  it  was  and  is  a  choice  between 
Assuming  said  authority  or  abandoning  tbe  control  of  tbe  lawless  and  refkwstory  In- 
dians of  this  agency,  who  by  simply  crossing  the  line  of  the  reservation  could  defy 
niy  iiutbority. 

According  to  Ibe  report  of  my  predecessor.  Rev.  J.  H.  Wilbur,  for  1B79  (see  report 
of  CiMuDiii'sioni'r  Indian  Affrtirs,  p.  15.-4),  the  Pintes,  lo  tbe  number  of  543,  were  brought 
to  this  agency  as  prisoners  by  the  military  on  the  2<i  of  Febraary  of  that  year.  But 
thi-y  have  never  been  cuiiteiitvit  here,  and  commenced  stealing  away  soon  after  they 
were  brought  here.  By  the  census  of  IHHO,  they  only  iinmliercU  t72.  From  the  time 
of  their  arrival  they  continued  to  draw  rations  weekly.  Their  language  and  that  of 
tbe  Indians  of  this  agency  are  totally  dissimilar,  and  there  bas  never  been  any  frater- 
nitillion  or  good  feeling  between  them  and  the  native  Indians  of  this  agency  ;  and  I 
bavf  been  unable  (o  induce  any  of  thcui  to  take  homes  in  severalty.  About  :iO0 
of  ttiem  left  lust  summer,  leaving  only  two  bands,  that  of  Paddv  Cap  and  Gitz. 
Paddy,  with  bis  band  of  about  50,  left  in  the  forepart  of  June  last  for  the  Duck  Val- 
ley Reservation  on  the  line  between  Iilaho  and  Nevatia,  and  Oitz's  band  of  uboiit  70 
left  on  the  15tb  instant  for  the  Warm  Spring  Reservation  in  Oregon,  except  about  20, 
w  ho  are  to  remain  till  after  hop-picking.  This  disposes  of  the  Pinte  element  of  this 
gency.  I  had  over  20  of  their  children  in  school  hero,  but  let  them  go  with  their 
Iiarenta. 

riSHERIItS. 

Fish  ba«  Id  time  past  been  the  main  item  of  subsistence  of  the  Indians  of  this  re- 
gion, and  in  their  treaty  they  were  careful  to  reserve  the  exclusive  right  to  all  fisb- 

erieit  on  and  ndjuiniug  their  reservation,  and  tbe  right  of  free  access  to  all  Iheir  other 
accustomed  Qslierles  in  comnicm  with  the  whites.  The  last-named  ri^ht  wm  invaded 
by  a  white  man  on  tbe  Columbia  River  above  tbe  Dalles  a  few  miles,  in  this  Territory, 
irhn  fenced  np  and  excluded  tbe  Indians  from  access  to  two  of  their  oldest  and  most 
important  ftaberles.  After  trying  iu  vain  by  reason  to  obtain  for  the  Indians  free  ac- 
cent to  said  fiaheries,  I  had  to  resort  to  law,  and  applied  through  the  United  State* 
attorney  for  this  Territory  to  tbe  judge  of  the  courts  for  this  district  for,  and  obtained, 
a  tf  inporary  Injutictlon  till  the  next  term  of  court,  when  it  will  be  tried  and  the  ta- 
Jnnction  made  permanent  if  tbe  treaty  is  regarded  as  the  highest  law  of  the  land. 

LAUD   IS   8BVEBALTT. 

That  wparate  and  permanent  family  homes  with  sure  titles  to  homesteads  is  one 
anjon^  the  most  important  factors  in  progressive  civilization,  is  so  self-evident  to 
thinking  minda  that  it  needs  no  argument.     My  views  on  this  point  were  fully  ex- 

EresfMid  in  my  annnal  report  for  lfJ72.  (See  Report  of  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
lirs  for  18T2,  p(V!;*^s329  and  XiO.)  But  I  am  unable  to  assign  and  designate  homesteads 
on  this  reservation  to  Indians  for  the  reason  that  the  imperfectly  marke<l  lines  and  cor- 
ners of  lauil  snrveyHDu  this  rvservatiou  have  become  entirtlyobhterated.  Tbe  arable 
lauds  of  thisrescrvation  are  all  either  prairie  or  sage  brnsb  lands,  so  that  there  are  no 
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trees b;  wbich  t«DiarkIiDeBorcornerB,aadif  corDeranereovermarkedbTtbecoDtrftct 
anrvejrote  such  marks  have  uutirely  dlsapiiuared.  Frequent  dispuMi  about  boundfk- 
riaa  of  fHrnm  ftud  clainiB  come  to  mo  for  Hf.ttlement,  but  for  Ihu  reason  that  there  iire 
no  Tiaible  liaen  or  coruem  I  have  hail  to  postpone  the  settlemeat  of  all  such  umflict- 
(dc  claims  till  a  resurvey  of  thtse  Inncls  oau  be  made  and  cornera  peruiaoeiUly  estab- 
lisDsd  uad  marked.  I  trust  that  funds  for  obtoioing  such  a  resurvey  will  be  speedily 
allowed  an  I  have  repeatedly  requesteil. 


The  judiciary  Bystem  and  mnervatioD  nnlouom;  43BtabliBhed  by  me  in  the  early  part 
of  last  year,  conaistiDg  of  three  reservatioQ  judges,  a  clerk  of  the  court,  and  Ave  jos- 
ticea  of  the  peace  for  the  judiciary,  aud  three  reservation  commiasionerB,  a  reserva- 
tion treasurer,  and  eif(fat  road  aupervisorB  in  completion  of  the  reservation  autonomy 
as  fully  set  fitlh  in  uiy  last  auuual  report  (see  Re |ioct  Commissioner  Indian  Affairs  for 
1881,  pBKesl53  and  VA),  continues  to  work  satisfactoiilyand  is  improving  in  eOtciency 
and  in  the  est«eDi  of  all  Indians  who  favor  civilization.  Elections  were  held  in  the 
five  justice  of  the  peace  districts  of  this  reservation  on  the  first  Monday  of  April  last 
for  the  election  of  justices  of  tho  peace,  and  resulted  in  the  re-election  of  three  of  the 
former  jnstices  of  the  peace  and  two  new  ones.  Elections  for  justices  of  the  peace 
are  annual.  I  have  heretofore  appointed  the  three  judges  of  the  reservation  court 
and  the  clerk  of  the  court,  the  three  renervation  comniiasioners  and  reservation  treas- 
nrer,  and  the  commissi  on  erg  np]>ointed  the  rood  supervisors  at  their  spring  term.  I 
have  informed  the  Indians  that  at  the  time  of  the  general  Territorial  election  next 
fail  they  are  also  to  hold  an  election  for  throe  judges,  a  clerk  of  the  court,  three  com- 
tnissioners,  a  treasurer,  and  a  prosecuting  attorney  for  the  reservation.  This  electlou 
will  he  on  the  lOth  of  Noveinbei  neit.  The  reservation  commissioners  hold  four  ses- 
sions each  year,  and  the  reservation  conrt  two  terms  each  year.  Xhe  Territorial  cod" 
Is  taken  as  the  guide  as  near  as  possible  in  the  duties  of  the  coart,  clerk,  Justices  of 
the  peace,  commissioneis,  treasurer  and  pri>Becuting  attorney.  Policemen  perform  the 
duties  of  sheriff  and  constable  for  the  court  aud  JUslioes  of  the  peae  . 


The  agency  giiet-mlll  7  miles  north  of  the  agency  is  old  and  badly  worn  ont.  The 
dam,  too,  haa  become  rotten,  and  requires  mncb  patching  to  hold  water,  The  milt  la 
at  one  side  of  the  valley  and  ont  of  the  settled  part.  The  Indians  are  anxious  to  have 
this  mill  moved,  or  rather  a  new  mill  built  about  15  miles  sontheaat  of  the  present 
Tnill  in  a  much  more  central  part  of  the  reservation  where  a  stronger  and  more  dura- 
ble water-power  can  be  had  &om  the  Topnish  Creek,  and  they  consented  to  the  con- 
tlnnanoe  of  pastnrsge  of  stock  by  white  men  on  the  reservation  on  condition  that  the 
proceeds  of  snch  pasturage  be  applied  to  building  a  mill  at  this  central  site.  The 
water-power  at  the  old  mill  on  the  upper  Simcoe  Creek  becomes  verj'  weak  in  dry 
•easons,  only  sntficiout  to  grind  a  few  bonrs  each  day,  and  if  it  continued  there  the 
building  and  dam  will  have  to  be  entirely  renewed  soon.  The  agency  steam  saw -mill 
14  mils  south  of  the  agency  is  also  old  and  nearly  Worn  ont,  and  needs  a  new  build- 
ing, and  mostly  new  machinery.  The  timber,  too,  for  saw  logs  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
mill  has  been  cut  off  for  miles  away.  This  mill,  too,  should  be  moved  t4>  a  site  more 
eonveuient  to  timber  and  more  accessible  to  settlements  on  the  reservation. 

NKBDED  LKai6L.ATI0N   BY  CONORKaS. 

Our  national  laws  In  relation  to  Indians  is  a  hotch-potch  of  incongruous  acta  by  nearly 
every  Coneress  since  the  organization  of  our  Oovemment,  and  mncb  needs  revision, 
or  rather  Uie  enactment  of  a  new  code  defining  the  powers  and  duties  of  inspectors, 
of  agents,  and  of  the  Indian  police ;  creating  an  Indian  Judiciary  system,  and  deliu- 
ing  the  powers  and  duties  of  its  offlcers  ;  tiling  a  practical  and  common-aeuse  business 
system  of  settling  accounts  between  agents  aud  the  Government.  But  above  alt  the 
enactment  of  a  law  bv  which  an  Indian  can  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  We 
have  naturalization  laws  by  which  a  foreigner,  however  ignorant,  can  acquire  all  the 
rights  aud  privileges  of  a  citizen  in  a  few  years  after  his  arrival  in  the  United  States, 
bnt  there  is  no  law  by  which  u  full-blooded  Indian,  thongli  bom  and  raised  in  the 
Dnit«d  States,  can  acquire  the  full  rights  of  a  citizen.  The  privilege  of  taking  home- 
steads on  public  lands  has  been  extended  to  Indians,  bnt  this  does  not  confer  the 
right  to  vote,  hold  office,  or  to  purchase  any  alcoholic  beverage — a  right  so  highly 

;nzed  by  many  of  onr  cilizeus  both  native  and  foreign  horn.  By  the  code  of  this 
'erritory  it  is  made  a  criminal  ofF^se,  punishable  by  tine  not  to  exceed  $500  and  im- 
prisonment not  to  exceed  three  months,  to  induce  or  offer  to  induce  an  Indian  to  vote. 
(See  Code  WaabiugtoD  Territory  for  leai,  page  178,  sec.  910.)    By  the  same  code  it  is  a 
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criminal  offenM,  paulsbable  by  a  fine  of  not  less  th&n  tX\  "  to  sell,  barter,  Klre,  or  ia 
any  manner  dtapoee  of  any  wines,  spiritnons  liouora,  ale,  beer,  porter,  eider,  or  aof 
other  intoxicating  beverufe  to  any  Indian  or  Inaians,"  Aa.  (See  Code  Washinf^n 
Territory  forl8ei,pagem>%  sec. 942.)  If tbeproyiaionsoftbissection  wereeslendeat* 
*11  personi  vithont  regard  "to  race,  color,"  <&o.,  it  ironid  be  maobmorejiiat  andben- 
oflcinl. 

The  nholesaleprovisionin  the  Indian  appropriation  act  approved  July  4, 1884,  givinc 
faotnesteadH  on  pnblio  lands  to  all  Indians  gratis  wbo  will  accept  them  nltbnnt  regard 
to.whether  any  snch  Indians  have  i^ee  access  to  homesteads  □□  Indian  reservaUons 
containing  arable  lands  as  good  or  better  than  they  can  obtain  on  the  pnblio  lands,  is 
the  offspring  of  more  sentimental  ism  than  good  sense,  and  fur  reasoas  stated  is  nntusi 
to  whites,  and,  in  most  oases,  of  no  benefit  to  Indians.  Said  provision  sbonld  b* 
amended  l>y  a  proviso  that  no  Indian  be  permitted  to  take  a  hntneHteod  on  pnbli* 
lands  while  there  are  arable  lands  equally  as  good  on  the  reservation  of  his  tribe  oa- 
ocviipied  and  free  to  him. 
Very  cespectfally, 

B.  H.  MILROY. 

fndiaa  Agtitt. 

The  CoMMisaioNBR  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


Sir  :  In  compliance  with  yonr  instruotionB  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  second 
annoal  report  of  affairs  at  this  agenoy.  The  Oneida,  Stockbrldge,  and  Henomone* 
t^bea  corapriM  the  IndJans  under  the  supervision  of  this  agency. 


THE  OKKIDAS. 


Tbey  ore  comparatively  seir-snstaiiiiUK,  and  receive  only  |1,UX)  per  annnm  trom  tbs 
Government  under  treaty  stipnlations  besides  being  furnished  six  day-school  teacbeis 
witbont  cost  to  the  tribe.  Referring  to  therepoTtoftheCommisaioneTof  Indian  ASairs 
for  the  year  1H6&.  it  will  Ije  seen  that  the  Oneidas  then  nambered  by  the  then  last 
«ensns  1,064,  while  iu  Deoemtier  last  the  anonlty  pay-roll  shows  that  the  trii>e  nnm- 
bers  1,6:282  an  increase  of  Ii64,  or  nearly  one-third  of  the  present  unmber  of  the  tribe. 
Farming  is  the  principal  avocation  of  these  people  and  the  present  season  they  are 
ble«Bed  wilb  abonntifnl  harvest. 

£^01.— The  most  intelligent  class  of  these  Indians  realise  tlieneednf  tbeenactment 
«f  a  simple  code  of  laws  for  their  government,  to  be  well  executed,  for  they  now  live 
virtually  without  laws  of  their  own;  and  owing  to  this  fact  the  domestic  relations  of 
many  of  the  uiembeni  of  the  tribe  are  considerably  mixed.  There  being  no  tribunal 
authorized  to  dissolve  the  marriage  lelatious  in  proper  cases,  or  which  in  fact  does  ez- 
«rciBe  that  power,  the  practice  is  that  when  the  bonds  of  matrimony  become  intolera- 
ble to  either  party  the  aggrieved  party  deserts  the  other,  and  in  many  caaes  takes  to 
himself  or  herself  another  mate  at  one  clear  jiunp  without  the  nsual  steps  of  divorc* 
juid  a  second  marriage  ceremony,  and  in  the  relation  so  constituted  rear  families. 

Some  of  the  members  of  this  tribe  the  last  year  have  l>een  clamorous  for  an  ollot- 
menl  of  their  lands  in  severalty,  but  thus  far  the  efforU  made  in  that  direction  have 
been  nnauooesaful  from  the  fact  that  the  members  have  been  nnable  to  agree  upon  a 
division.  Now  the  lands  are  held  in  common  aQ<l  ea«h  member  of  the  tribe  selecte 
Bach  an  amount  of  the  public  domain  not  already  appropriated  as  lie  or  she  can  cnltl- 
vate  or  improve  and  holds  the  same  bb  long  as  desirable.  The  improvements  made 
Upon  the  lands  so  held  are  Bold  and  transferred  among  all  the  members  of  the  tribe  tha 
aame  as  personal  estate. 

Sdmelt. — Six  day  schools  are  now  carried  on  to  accommodate  the  children  of  this 
tritie  at  their  reservation,  besides  accommodations  for  about  50  pupils  at  the  Menomo- 
nee  mdnstrial  boarding  school,  but  all  these  accommodations  are  insufficient  to  pro- 
Tide  for  the  childreu  of  this  tribe,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  parents  and  guardians 
of  these  children  are  scattered  over  a  reserve  of  nearly  three  townships  of  laud  in  ex- 
tent, and  in  many  coses  are  too  far  situate  from  the  Bcbool-house  to  attend,  and  in 
other  cases  the  children  are  provided  with  an  insufflcient  amount  of  clothing  to  pro- 
tect them  ttfita  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  Knowing  that  only  a  limited  number 
of  Oneiila  children  could  be  acoommoilated  at  the  Menomonee  industrial  boarding 
school,  I  gave  a  preference  ltt«t  to  the  orphans,  and  second  to  those  children  without 
A  father  or  withont  a  mother,  and  it  was  fonnd  that  a  larger  unmber  of  these  classes 
existed  than  oonld  t>e  accommodated  who  were  willing  and  desirous  of  attending  the 
acbool  and  preaeuted  themselveaattbeopealngof  schoolBforadmlssiOD.    A  full  quota 
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for  Carliale  was  readily  found  in  this  tribe  whicU  has  not  before  liad  a  represcutaiive- 

Tht  languagf  tpoken. — A  mistalce  has  clearly  been  made  in  tbe  earlier  reports  of  llii» 
tribe  as  to  tlieir  speaking  tbe  English  language,  foi  at  tbis  time  it  will  be  fouud  tbat 
nearly  the  nliule  of  tbe  tribe  speuk  the  Oneida  dialect  at  home  and  when  conversing 
n-itli  eacb  otber,  and  their  children  are  reared  to  hear  scarcely  any  oilier  sjiokeu  luti- 
guage,  except  when  atscbooliwbichreniterstbetr school  progress  slow  withtbisdonbltr 
burden. 


There  is  bat  a  remnant  of  tttis  tribe  remaining,  namliering  only  1%,  several  divis 
ions  of  the  tribe  having  been  maile,  and  a  part  each  time  becoming  cilizena.  Under 
tbe  existing  laws  of  tbe  State  of  Wisconsin  iii>arly  alt  tbe  mate  portion  of  this  tribe 
over  twenty-one  years  of  age  are  qualified  electors,  and  I  am  unable  to  see  any  reason 
why  tbe  whole  tribe  should  not  become  oitiKena  and  their  tribal  relations  abandnuedr 
and  tbey  brought  under  the  influence  and  control  of  tbe  laws  of  the  St»tB,,but  leav- 
ing their  lands  held  in  trust  by  the  Government  and  exempt  from  taxation  for  a  lim- 
ited period  ;  and  I  am  iaclincd  to  the  opinion  tbat  such  a  course  wonld  have  a  beue 
ftdal  effect  upon  tbe  morals  of  tbe  members  of  Ibis  tribe  and  greatly  improve  tbeir 
preMDt  coDditiou. 

TUK  MENOUONKKS. 

Tbe  Menomonee  tribe  now  numbers  about  1400,  and  they  reside  on  tbeir  reserve  irv 
Sbawauo  County,  Wisconsin.  They  are  engaged  in  lumbering  winters,  and  to  some- 
extent  in  farming  in  the  summer  season.  An  increased  Interest  in  the  agricultural 
punsuit  is  observable,  but  this  is  far  from  what  could  be  desired.  Two  years  ago  tb^ 
farming  pursuit  was  almost  wholly  abandoned.  The  Indians  having  become  distracted 
by  tbe  glittering  prizes  they  fancie<l  tbey  saw  in  tbe  lumbering  enterprise,  tnrncd  dis- 
gusted from  the  plow  and  Qeld,  and  it  has  taken  all  tbe  influence  1  have  been  ab)e  to 
bring  to  bear  upon  them  for  the  lost  two  seasons  to  even  get  them  back  to  tbe  ))oint 
where  thoy  then  were  when  tboy  commenced  lumbering.  The  farms  of  those  who- 
pretend  to  farm  will  not  exceed  4  acres  in  extent  on  an  average,  and  as  yet  there 
seems  to  be  no  great  desire  to  Increase  tbeir  acres  or  labors  in  that  direction.  Th& 
~]ndltlon  of  this  tribe  at  the  present  time  will  not  compare  favorably  in  an  agrienlt- 


nral  point  of  view  with  its  status  Iwenty-Sve  years  ago.  Five  hundred  dollars  v 
expended  in  procuring  potatoes,  beans,  and  seed-oats  last  spring  for  this  tribr  ~  ' 
tributed  among  its  numbers,  and  in  many  coses  the  potatoes  and  beans  w 


by  those  who  received  the  same,  and  the  oats  fed  to  their  stock,  a 
the  fields  were  abaodoned  after  being  planted  or  sowed. 

Lamhering.—LAtt  winter  this  tribe  cnt  and  put  iu  about  4,500,000  feet  of  pine  eavr 
logs,  cut  from  dead  and  down  timlier,  but  the  prices  for  which  it  was  sold  were  sO' 
low  that  it  barely  covered  the  espente  of  putting  it  in,  and  ibc  logs  were  found  to  be 
a  dmg  npon  the  log  market  when  ottered  fur  sale.  Tbe  extieriment  of  keepiug  over 
the  logs  cut  the  year  previous  for  a  better  price  than  was  ottered  lost  summer  proved 
to  be  a  s»d  mistake  and   a  clear  loss  to  the  Innlieruieii  of  abiiut  |b,000. 

Slanding  itreen  pine.— It  is  estimated  that  the  Henomoneos  have  about  300,000,000 
feet  of  Branding  green  pine,  which  would  sell  for  |5  per  tbonsand  feet  standing,  net> 
ting  a  sum  total  uTt  1,500, 000.  Tbispine,  if  sold  and  tbe  funds  placed  at  intetvst,  wonld 
make  the  tribe  st-lf-sustaining  financially,  and  reader  any  further  appropriations  bj 
Congress  ont  of  the  United  States  Treasnry  unnecessary  tor  the  support  and  civiliza- 
tion of  this  tritie  and  tbe  espeuse  of  all  neoesaary  schools  for  Its  children.  This  pine 
is  exposed  to  damage  and  destrnction  by  UrM  and  otber  casualties,  and  tbe  harvest 
is  ripe,  and  I  would  urge  npou  Congress  and  the  authorities  that  active  measures  be 
at  ODce  taken  to  rave  tnte  fortune  of  tbe  Uenomonees  and  insure  it  against  possible 
loss,  and  render  this  tribe  independent  of  tbe  financial  support  of  our  Oovemment. 
At  toe  present  speed  the  lumbermen  of  this  tribe  are  making  cultiiig  logs,  it  will  take- 
them  nfiy  years  to  make  this  pine  Into  logs  and  pnt  them  in,  sud  will  be  a  hand-tn- 
month  affair  all  throngh  and  the  proceeds  used  up  as  fsst  as  received,  and  tbe  whola- 
fortune  gone  at  last  and  the  operators  forced  to  seek  other  fields  of  labor. 

Boarmtg  aihooU. — The  boarding  schools  now  in  operation  npon  the  Henomonee- 
Bwerre  ore  ample  to  accommodate  alt  the  ohildren  and  are  tolerably  well  attended- 

D.  P.  ANDEEW8, 

InHa%  Agml. 

Hie  CoHMiaaioNiii  or  Insiam  ArvAiRs. 

lu^  Poiirrx  AOENCT, 
AMtaui,  Wia.,A»g»*t  lU,  1884. 
Bw :  In  oompliaaoa  with  D^artiucnt  iBstmotlous,  I  havti  Uw  honM  to  Mbmit  my 
iMwth  annoal  report  of  the  oondition  of  thia  apenev. 
The  agency  oompriaea  nine  diffeirat  r«wrTBtioua,looat«d  St  tomotosoiati  in  H^uio* 
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sola  SDil  Wisconwn,  toccopied  by  tlie  tribes  known  an  Chippewna  of  Lake  Superior, 
and  Boia  Fortes,  the  former  beiuR  located  upon  the  Lac  Court  Oreilles,  Lnn  du  Flam- 
liean,  Bad  River,  and  Rod  Cliff  ReseTvations  in  Wisconsin,  and  tha  Fon  du  Lac  aud 
Qraud  Portage  Reitrrvaticiiifl  in  Miouewtft ;  the  latter  upon  the  Boia  Forte,  Veruiilliun 
Lake,  aud  Deer  Creek  Reservations,  in  the  uorthem  part  of  Minnesota. 

Of  these  Indians  the  Bois  Forte  Band,  numberini;;  TOO,  only,  are  still  in  receipt  aC 
pa.vTneulB  nnder  their  treaty,  the  treaties  with  the  Cbippewas  of  Lake  Superior  having 
expired.  Tlie  annual  payment  to  the  Boia  Forte  Indians  consists  of  53,500  in  money, 
and  S7, 500  in  pnivisjoiiB,  clotbinfti  &"■)  other  snppliea.  These  Indians  are  also  furnished 
with  a  blacksmith  and  necessary  shop  siippltea,  a  farmBT,  aud  a  school -teacher  and 
assiHtant.  Their  location  having  been  hitherto  at  a  great  distance  from  any  white  aet- 
tlelnents  they  are  less  advanced  in  civilization  than  the  oocapauta  of  tbe  other  rnaer- 
Tations  iu  the  agency.  Their  cbief  support  is  obtained  from  hunting  and  fishing,  and 
they  have  almost  eiclnsive  occupation  of  a  laree  tract  of  country  outside  their  reser- 
vation. This  territory  being  dotted  with  small  lakes  abounding;  in  fish  and  game  there 
has  been  lew  indnoement  to  them  to  cultivate  the  soil,  yet  man v  of  them  aredevoting- 
some  attention  to  ftrming,  and  the  acreage  under  cultivation,  tliongb  small  in  amount. 
as  yet,  is  steadily  increasing ;  some  of  their  younger  men  have  found  eniploymout  in 
tbe  development  of  the  recently  opened  iron  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Vermillion 
Lake  ResorvatioD,  and  are  said  to  be  iudustrious  and  reliable  workmen.  With  th» 
approach  of  white  settleuients  to  their  country  comes  the  great  oniae  of  the  Indian^ 
the  whisky  seller,  and  I  regret  to  have  lo8tut«that  drunkenness  is  rapidly  inoruOsing 
amung  tbeui.  The  scbuol  mitabltshed  at  Vermillion  Lake  baa  been  well  attended  by 
tbe  children  of  the  families  located  iu  that  vicinity,  and  the  teacher  reports  good 
progress  andadesireto  improve  amoug  the  pupils.  The  Bois  Forte  Reservation  proper, 
situated  upon  Net  Lake  in  Saint  Louis  County,  Minnesota,  I  have  nut  been  able  tO' 
visit  since  having  charge  of  this  agency,  owing  to  its  distance,  the  diflBoulty  of  reach- 
ing  it,  and  tbe  mnltiplicity  of  my  duties. 

The  Bad  River  Reservation  is  situated  in  Ashland  County,  Wisconein,  with  a  shore 
line  of  abont  30  miles  upon  Lake  Superior,  embraoing  the  outlets  (}f  three  Important 
rivers,  the  Bud,  White,  and  Kakagon.  The  Bad  River  is  navigable  by  steamer  to  the- 
village  of  Odauah,  the  chief  settlement  of  the  Indians,  about  5  miles  fh)m  the  lake. 
At  this  point  are  located  theOovernmentfarmeraudblaaksmitb,  the  Presbyterian  and 
Catholic  missions  and  schools.  These  schools  are  well  attended  by  the  smaller  chil- 
dren, and  religious  services  ore  mom  generally  attended  than  is  nsnally  the  case 
among  white  communities. 

Permission  having  been  given  by  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the 
cutting  and  felling  by  the  Indians  of  a  portion  of  the  pine  upon  their  patented  lands,, 
tbe  work  to  be  done  under  the  supervision  of  the  agent  by  the  Indians,  and  the  sales 
to  be  approved  by  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  affairs  and  the  agent,  thia 
has  become  the  principal  winter  industry  of  the  Indians,  and  baa  resulted  in  fur- 
nishing them  with  a  comfortable  subsisteuoe  for  all,  and  the  acquisition  of  oonslder- 
able  sums  by  parties  owning  well-timbered  lands.  The  use  of  the  money  so  acquii'ed 
has  not  been  nor  could  it  be  expected  that  in  all  oases  it  wonld  be  judicious,  but  a 
marked  improvemeut  in  the  homes  and  surroundinga  of  the  Indiaus  is  apparrent,  as- 
resulting  from  this  source.  Tbe  Indians  npon  this  re«ervat!on  are  well  advanced  Iq 
civilization,  are  industrious,  self- supporting,  and  intelligent. 

I  have,  during  the  past  year,  delivered  to  heads  of  families  upon  tbia  reservation 
20  patents  conveying  title  to  HO  acres  of  land  each,  iu  addition  to  the  132  delivered 
<lnriug  the  previous  year.  Tbe  entire  reservation  is  heavily  timbered  and  many  or 
these  patented  tracts  are  unimproved  from  tbe  fact  that  jhere  are  no  roads  leading 
to  them,  and  the  Indians  much  prefer  living  in  tbe  village  of  Odanah.  When  urged 
to  settle  npon  aud  improve  their  lands,  they  give  as  an  excuse  fur  non-conipliance- 
ihe  impossibility  of  their  children  attending  school  when  located  at  saoh  a  distance, 
and  the  difSonlty  of  transporting  supplies  with  which  to  make  tbe  necessary  clear- 
ings and  impruvomentfl.  The  Milwankee,  Lake  Shore  and  Western  Railway  ar» 
now  making  a  preliminary  survey  throngh  this  reservation  preparatory  to  the  citen- 
sion  of  their  road  to  Ashland,  Wis.,  whioh  will  open  np  a  valuable  portion  of  the- 
reservation,  making  a  market  (ot  the  timber  and  other  products,  and  furnishing  em- 
plovmeut  for  the  young  men. 

This  rcMTvation  covers  an  area  of  134,333  acres;  tbe  nnmberof  Indians  of  the  bauA 
ftppearing  npon  my  rolls  as  having  received  anonities  dnring  the  past  year  is  i72,  or 
•bont  one-fauf  tbe  entire  nnmlwr  of  the  band. 

The  Bed  Cliff  Beservation,  situated  in  Bayfield  County,  Wtsconain,  has  an  areaof  four 
■eotivas  of  land,  all  of  which  is  owned  in  fee  by  the  Indians  inhabiting  it,  in  traola  of 
HO  aortm  for  each  head  of  a  family.  The  members  of  this  band  are  nearly  all  of  mixed 
blood,  an  aelf-supportinK,  deriving  their  Bubsistenoe  from  the  prodnota  of  their  smaU 
alMilDga,  fr«m  nshlng,  Tunibering,  and  labor  In  the  mills  ancl  Inmber  camps  in  th*- 
▼i<dnitf .  Tbej  have  been  in  fonuar  years  rcoogaiced  as  citiiens  bv  the  local  offloera^ 
k»va  been  pwiuitled  to  vote,  to  b^d  town  a*d  noonty  ottow,  Kud  alioiild  be  fixmaUj 
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admitted  at  ottizena  of  the  United  States.  There  are  no  Qovernment  employes  Dpoo 
this  TceervatiOD.  Aoiiait;  disttibationi  bave  been  made  in  payment  for  labor  and  to 
the  poor^doriiig  tbe  pMt  year  to  314  peraona  of  this  band.  Many  of  its  membera 
rBBida  permanently  in  Bayfleld  and  La  Fointe,  where  thpy  snpport  tbemaelvM  by 
their  own  industry.  The  day-school  upon  this  reservation,  supported  by  the  Catholic 
Mission  is  well  attended,  and  the  proip^sa  of  the  pupils  ia  very  satisfactory.  The 
Catholic  order  cif  Saint  Fraucis  have  alio  built  a  church  upon  the  rc-aervatiou,  wbeK 
the  religions  services  are  well  attended. 

Lac  Court  Oreiilfs  Reservation,  situated  in  Sawyer  County,  Wisconsin,  has  an  area 
-of  ey,13t>  acrea,  and  tbe  number  of  ludiana  appearing  on  my  rolls  as  having  received 
annnities  duriQK  tbe  past  year  is  1,041.  Tbe  reservation,  like  all  in  this  ageuoy,  is 
heavily  timbered,  and  mnch  lalmr  is  required  to  clear  tbe  laud  for  farm  ins  purposes ; 
the  amount  of  laud  under  cultivation  in,  therefore,  limited,  hut  a  graduarincreaae  of 
acreage  cultivated  is  apparent  from  year  to  year. 

The  pine  tiuiberupoii  the  reservatiou  is  of  large  amount,  and  of  good  quality.  Dar- 
ing the  past  winter  nearly  every  able-bodied  man  upon  the  reoervatioD  has  beeu  en- 
Kag«d  in  Inraben'ng  operations,  the  amount  cut  and  Bold  exoeedlDg  30,000,000  feet, 
board  measure.  The  result  of  these  operations  has  been  to  dietribote  a  large  amouDt 
of  money  among  them,  and  bnt  few  commnnities  in  the  State  are  in  a  more  prosperous 
condition  than  the  membeni  of  this  band. 

A  large  part  of  tlie  soil  upnn  the  reservation  ia  of  good  quality  for  farming  pur- 
poses, and  tbe  cropa  raised  find  a  ready  market.  Tbis  band  appears  to  be  making 
inore  rapid  progress  in  civilization  tban  auy  olberin  tbe  agency.  Tbe  principal  draw- 
back to  their  progress  is  the  facility  with  wbich  whisky  can  be  procured  at  tbe  various 
villages  on  tbe  ocitakirts  of  tbe  reservation.  I  have  spared  no  exertion  M  break  up 
tbis  villainnns  traffic,  but  my  succesa  boa  uot  heen  wbat  I  could  have  desired.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  1  have  delivered  to  members  of  tbis  band  77  patents,  covering  BO 
aiirea  of  laud  each,  in  addition  to  tbe  I8d  reported  during  the  previoua  year.  There 
are  employed  upon  this  reservation  by  tbe  Oovernmaut,  for  the  assistance  and  in- 
struetion  of  the  Indiana,  a  farmer  and  a  acbool  teacher  and  assistant.  There  are  also 
upon  the  reservation  two  achools  supported  by  the  Presbyteriaa  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  and  one  by  Catholic  miseious. 

The  hnninesa  of  this  reservatiun  ia  auffloieatly  important  to  occupy  the  whole  time 
of  a  resident  asent,  and  an  earnest  mau  could,  I  believe,  accomplish  most  satisfactory 
resulta,  the  Indiana  being  intelllgeot,  energetic,  and  aniioas  to  reach  a  higher  state 
of  cLvili7.ation.  Mr.  Pero,  the  OiiTerumenc  farmer  employed  here,  ia  an  active,  euer* 
getic  mau,  aod  I  have  been  forced  to  rely  on  him  almost  entirely  for  the  work  neces- 
sary to  be  done  here,  and  although  the  task  is  too  mnch  for  an^  one  man.  I  have  ever 
found  him  wiiliug  and  anxious  to  render  every  asaistance  in  his  power  to  contribate 
to  tbe  welfare  o>'  the  Indiaua  under  his  charge. 

Tbe  Lao  da  Flambeau  Heservation,  situated  in  Lincoln  County,  Wisconsin,  npon 
Flambean  Lake,  headwaters  of  tbe  river  of  that  name,  contains  69,824  acres  of  land, 
mostly  heavily  timbered ;  the  number  of  Indians  upon  this  reservation  receiving  an- 
unitiuB  during  the  paat  year  was  511.  No  (ioTemment  employes  bare  ever  been  lo- 
cated here,  and  the  Indians  have  made  bnt  little  progress  in  the  habits  of  civilized 
life.  No  allotments  have  been  made  of  lands  in  severalty,  nor  do  I  think  it  advisable 
at  present  that  there  sbould  be. 

An  appropriation  baa  been  made  for  tbe  employment  of  a  t«acher  for  tbe  current 
fiscal  year.  1  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  seeore  tbe  services  of  a  propel  person  for 
tbe  position  nor  to  erect  the  necesiiary  buildings.  Tbe  road  to  this  reservation  is  im- 
passable lor  teams  in  aumnuir,  and  I  may  nut  be  able  to  get  in  the  necessary  material 
until  the  ground  freezes.  I  shall,  however,  make  every  exertion  to  have  the  school 
started  at  tbe  earliest  possible  time,  and  hope  with  this  assistance  to  be  able  to  show 
some  improvement  in  the  cimdition  of  this  band  during  the  coming  year. 

These  Indians  support  themselves  priuoipally  bv  bunting,  fishing,  and  labor  in  the 
lumber  camps  npon  tbe  Flambeau  Giver;  tbey  cuitivate  small  patches,  principally  of 
ooru ;  tbe  early  frost  of  last  year  ruined  this  crop  and  caused  some  suffering  among 
them  from  scarnity  of  provlBioua.  I  gave  employment  to  a  numl>er  of  them  in  cutting 
a  road  throngh  the  reaervation  to  connect  with  the  lumbering  roads  leading  t^i  the 
Wisconsin  Central  Hailroad,  paying  for  the  labor  iu  provisions. 

Over  this  road  I  expect  to  be  able  to  transport  the  annuity  goods  and  sDppliea  during 
tbe  present  winter,  making  the  distribution  for  tbe  first  time  upon  tbe  reservation. 
Tbe  annuity  distriliution  haa  hitherto  l>eon  made  at  a  point  upon  tbe  railroad  about 
30  miles  from  the  reservation,  and  tbe  beuedt  derived  from  the  distribution  has  been 
«onnterbH lanced  by  tbe  drunkenness  and  debauchery  which  has  usually  succeeded. 
I  have  bad  arrested  and  punished  many  parties  engaged  iu  selling  whisky  to  tbeae 
Indians,  but  nupriuoipled  partita  chu  always  be  fuuud  to  act  ss  go-betweens,  pnr- 
cbasiuR  from  the  rum  abiips  and  carrying  to  the  Indians,  and  although  some  of  these 
have  also  been  punished,  the  great  majority  escape  detection.  Making  tbe  distribo- 
tioo  upon  the  reservation  has  nltherto  been  impossible,  owing  to  the  limited  amount 
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of  traniportationfunAullowed.    Tbistieatoti  Ibope  todoso,  tbaaavoidiDgtbelouand 
the  druakeDiieaa  whicli  hau  been  atteDdant  iipnii  iireviona  oocaiiioDs. 

DudnE  tb«  moDth  of  Jane  last  an  epidemic  of  diptberia  in  n  uialignant  form  broke 
ont  in  tbe  Indian  village  upon  the  reservation,  and  upwards  of  tliivty  deaths  occnr- 
ret],  principally  among  cbildreu,  fr>>u  tliig  cauHe.  Having  no  Ooverumsut  physician 
»t  the  agency,  at  my  reijiiest  Dra.  Harrison,  of  IbiB  place,  aud  Thompson,  of  I.iocoln 
County,  visited  the  reservation.  Arriving  at^  tbe  Indian  village  they  fonnd  that  the 
Indians  bad  dia)>ersed  to  distant  points  upnu  tbe  veservatiou,  and  that  the  disease 
hod  abated.  Finding  no  i^dwh  at  that  time,  they  gave  the  Indians  snch  sanitary 
advice  as  was  nt^ccsaary  In  caHe  of  another  outbreak  of  tbe  disease  aud  retumed. 
Siuce  that  time  I  have  heard  of  no  recurrence  of  the  disease. 

The  Fou  du  Lac  Reservation  is  situated  upon  the  west  bank  of  the  Saint  Louis  River, 
in  Cnrllfln  County,  Minnesota.  It  cnntuina  ao  area  of  10D,1'J1  acres,  and  the  number 
of  Indiaos  eurolled  and  who  received  annuity  distributions  dunug  tbe  past  year  was 
403.  No  employ^  have  been  located  upon  this  reservation  for  many  yearn  until 
within  the  past  year,  when  a  farmer  and  teacher  have  been  employed.  The  lauds 
upon  this  reservation  have  been  hitherto  hehl  in  common,  bnt  <lnring  the  past  year 
many  of  the  Indians  selected  tracta  which  they  desire  alloted  to  them,  and  are  mak- 
ing improvements  npon  their  claims.  There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  pine  and 
other  valuable  timber  upon  this  reaervation,  and  mnch  of  the  land  ia  of  excellent 
quality  for  agricultural  purpoaea  and  oould  be  easily  cleared.  The  Jndians  of  this 
band  siip)>ort  tbemaelves  from  the  products  of  their  gardens,  from  tbe  employment 
they  receive  from  manufactories  adjoining  the  reservation  aud  partly  from  hunting 
and  fishing.  The  attendance  upon  the  school  is  somewhat  irregular,  and  chiedy  by 
very  young  cbildreu,  bnt  their  progress  is  very  favorably  reported  by  their  teacher. 
Quite  a  number  of  this  band  who  have  hitherto  resided  entirely  off  the  reservation, 
where  they  could  find  employment,  have  returned  during  the  past  year,  made  aeleo- 
tlons  of  land  which  they  desire  allotted  to  them,  aud  erected  comfortable  houses  upou 
their  claims ;  these  booses  are  built  of  hewn  logs,  the  roof  and  floors  being  made  ot 
lumber  furnished  by  the  Goverument. 

The  Grand  ForlAge  Reaervation  in  located  upon  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior, 
uear  the  Canadiau  bonudary.  It  has  an  area  of  51. "JO  acres,  and  258  members  of  tbe 
band  were  enrolled  aod  received  anunittes  duriugthe  past  year.  Tbe  laud  comprised 
in  this  reservation,  so  far  as  it  has  come  under  my  obaervatiou,  is  rocky  aud  sterile, 
sud  ot  very  littln  value.  Most  of  the  Indians  of  tbe  band  are  scattered  at  various 
points  iu  the  surrounding  country,  wherever  they  can  ttnd  employment,  very  few  of 
then  remaining  permanently  npon  the  reservation,  There  is  employed  upon  this 
reservation  a  Government  tiiocher,  but  the  attendance  of  the  school  is  small  and  ir^ 
regular.  Owing  to  tbe  iaolation  of  this  band  and  tbe  teacher  beiug  the  only  white 
mau  in  that  vicinity  from  whom  any  information  can  be  ohtaiued  regarding  their  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  expense  of  retaining  him  beiug  moderate  ($4%  per  annnm),  I 
have  contiuued  t^  recommend  his  employment,  though  the  results  in  an  educational 
point  of  view  would  bnrdly  seem  to  warraut  the  employment  of  a  teacher. 

In  general  I  regret  to  say  that  I  cannot  note  a  very  marked  improvement  iu  the 
Indians  nf  this  agency.  Upon  the  reservations  where  loggiug  has  been  carried  on 
there  ia  an  improvement  in  the  comfort  of  their  dwellinga,  iu  the  matter  of  dress,  and 
to  Bonie  extent  in  the  acreage  brought  under  cultivation,  but  among  tbe  community 
iu  geuerat  there  appenra  uu  apathy  unil  wantof  ambition  which  gives  me  little  encour- 
agement. Iu  a  few  cases  the  money  so  acquired  has  been  invested  to  good  advantage 
iu  permanent  and  substantial  imprnrenieuts,  bnt  many  of  them  seem  Indlsixised  to  do 
further  work  until  the  proceeds  of  tbe  pant  winter  have  been  expended.  It  Is  impos- 
sihle  for  me,  situated  as  the  reservations  are  at  distant  points  from  the  agency,  t 
oierciae  much  persoua!  iuHueuce  npo"  •ii""i  i  -""  «..!.■  ,-[_;»  «»,.=  r,.-  ..  i....  A~^ 
during  thp  year  aomeof  tbe  reservatioi 
periods. 

The  curae  of  the  whole  race  aud  the  great  drawback  to  their  oilvaucement  ia  tbe 
facility  with  which  they  can  procure  whisky.  I  have  neglected  no  opportunity  to 
ptosecnte  any  parties  againat  whom  1  could  bring  evidence  who  wore  engaged  in  this 
nefarious  buaiucsa,  but  there  is  a  large  claaa  of  men  upou  the  outskirts  of  civilization 
without  principle  or  character  who  readily  act  as  middleuteu  between  the  Indian  and 
whisky  seller  fur  a  comminaiou,  and  by  them  the  Indian  is  robbed  and  debased,  and 
efforts  to  improve  hia  condition  are  rendered  unavailing.  Although  I  would  not  en- 
courage I  should  readily  overlook  a  little  lynch  law,  executed  by  the  Indiana  them- 
eelveb  upon  tbia  claaa  of  mtacreants. 

There  has  beeu  no  suffering  for  tbe  neceaaariea  of  life  among  any  of  the  bands  of 
this  agency.  There  haa  been  no  unusual  amount  of  sickuesa  among  them,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  Lac  du  Flambeau  band  above  noted. 

Of  the  educational  progress  made  I  cannot  speak  decidedly  n'om  personal  obser- 

TfttioD ;  the  attendance  upou  the  schools  is  oniefly  by  children  antler  ten  years  of 

age  and  is  not  regular  and  coutiuuoas.    I  do  not  know  that  in  their  preoenl  oondi- 
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tion  belter  reanlta  rnti  be  obtniueil  at  rmurvatioi)  HChnols.  In  convcrsntion  witli  tfa» 
Indiana  ttiey  »eem  to  raalizo  the  iuiporlnnce  iif  ■lUtiiininfi:  un  education  [ut  their  cUil- 
dren,  but  it  liniklly  h-ciiib  to  be  lel't  optional  with  the  children  themsetves  whether 
tbey  shall  attend  or  not,  uo  compulniou  bclnKHSed  toseonro  rSKnliirlty  of  altonilUDce. 

There  liave  been  uo  mrioua  actn  of  pritiiinality  aluonj;  tliuui  coma  to  uiy  notice,  th« 
only  diaturbanre-  lieiu)(  cauaed  by  iutoxivatiiin. 

KetnminK  thankti  for  the  kindni'BH  ivllh  which  my  riH|aef)t»  fur  M^iBtance  have 

always  been  nirt  by  the  DeparlnieMt,  aud  ruKretlinji  tliat  1  cannot  niakeu  ni  "     

._.._.. ^f  progresH,  In'  "    "      ■■■^'  - 


colored  n-itoptof  progresH,  I  remain,  very  reMi>ei:tl'i 
The  C0MMIS9I0NEII  OF  Indian  Affaii 


.  R.  DURFEE, 

India}!  .igenl. 


SlIO^IIONK  AdK.VCY,  WYOMISli  TKKRITOBY, 

AugKil  15,  Idd4. 

SiK:  I  liave  the  bouoi;to  imbniit  iny  first  annnal  report  aa  agent  of  the  SbuHhoue- 
and  Arapaho  ludiaua,  located  iiiHin  thU  r^Hervntion. 

1  aaannied  charge  on  the  19lh  day  of  February  of  Ihia  year,  the  weatlier  inolciu- 
ent  and  very  ievere,  thcruiomuter  ivK'Htering  36",  making  It  almost  InipiiiMiible  ti> 
properly  exaniint)  tbe  stock  of  mrrchiiudiae  and  fanning  machinery  for  which  I  had 
to  givo  my  recei|>t.  I  found  moHl  of  th«  annuity  goods  in  onter,  with  the  exceptiou 
of  niRchiuery  aiid  farming  iniplenienta.  All  the  furuliug  u'lnchinery  ia  of  aucieut  de- 
sign, heavj',  broken,  and  unfit  for  iihc.  Tbero  being  do  piasiblo  way  of  boiisiiig  tbe 
targe  farming  machines,  snch  as  tliieahcra,  luuwers,  rakcB,  plovia,  and  wagous,  they 
have  tor  jeara  stood  tbe  Bumnicr's  sun  and  winter's  atonn,  until  at  Iho  present  time 
the  only  service  tliey  are  Ht  for  Is  to  show  tho  rising  geucrntion  the  imiueuse  strides 
the  American  mechanic  has  made  in  linprovini;  lalior-Huving  nutchioery.  lluder 
some  of  the  Ibrmer  admlDislrHtions  an  Indian  agency  was  the  de|>ository  of  Kuoda  aa 
nseleas  to  an  Indian  as  a  Greek  dictionary,  and  the  cousequuuce  is  that  I  Hud  the 
little  warehouse- room  I  have  cluggi'd  up  with  material  utterly  wurthlessiu  tliio  coun- 
try and  iu  quantities  sufficient  to  supply  tbe  whole  Territory. 

Snbeistenee,  the  article  the  Indians  needed  most,  was  almost  eKbausteil, and  it  waa 
necessary  for  me  to  at  once  curtail  th*  Issue  uf  rstious,  and  had  it  not  beeo  f'lr  yonr 
kind  and  prompt  actioD  in  giving  lue  authority  to  purchase  tlonr  and  beef  in  open 
market,  my  Indians  must  have  starved  or  left  the  reservatiou  to  c<imniit<lepredations 
on  cattle  roaming  the  bills.  Such  acts,  I  am  happy  to  state,  have  been  avoided,  and  I 
can  safely  say  that  my  2,000  Indians,  da^sed  as  wild,  roviug,  and  nnciviliied,  are  as 
peaceable,  oi^etly,  luw-aUidiug  men  as  can  be  found  in  an^  now  territory.  No  nation 
on  the  face  of  the  globe  can  furnish  '^t.OUU  people  who  will  submit  quietly  lo  being 
oonttned  between  nnlciiown  lines  and  itturved  Ut  death  while  eattlu  cau  be  had  for  the 
killing.  My  ludians  have  done  it ;  not  a  complaint  has  reached  nie  of  their  having 
killed  uuy  white  man's  cattle. 

FARMl.Vd. 

The  Indians  on  this  reservation  have,  until  the  last  year  or  two,  been  living  Iu  a 
land  of  plenty;  were  provided  by  a  kind  Pruvideuci-  with  I'ond  suitable  to  tlieir  wants. 
The  mountains  were  fnll  of  bison,  elk,  deer,  bear,  and  autelop)-.  The  aiiteliipe  grazed 
in  the  valleys  in  herds  of  thousands,  almost  as  tame  as  dnmestic  outtle.  While  meat 
was  at  the  door  of  the  ti-pee  it  was  nselesK  to  ask  the  Indian  to  farm,  eB)iei'ially  as  ho 
had  no  fondness  Ii>r  the  food  ol  the  white  man.  Kow  tiie  inevitable  in  coming  to 
pass — the  wholei^ale  slaughter  of  animals  for  their  skins  hiis  driven  the  few  surviving 
to  the  fastnesses  of  the  niouuiaiu,  and  days  and  months  of  laborious  toil  poorly  re- 
ward the  Indian  tor  tbe  privation  he  has  snifercd. 

Some  of  them  have  listened  to  a<lt-ice  and  reaKOii,  and  litoken  small  patches  of 
ground  which  they  have  fenced  in  a  rude  way,  for  timber  is  scarce  In  this  country, 
and  have  planted  onts,  iHitutues.  and  garden  truck.  Some  few  plantetl  wheat,  but  at 
the  time  wheat  should  have  been  planted  they  were  in  a  BtarvliiK  condition,  and,  pre- 
ferring the  bird  iu  hand  to  two  in  the  bush,  put  the  grain  where  they  thought  it 
would  do  the  mo»t  good.  So  people  mote  fully  obey  the  iujiiuction  of  tbe  Bible, 
"Tako  DO  thought  ot  the  morrow  what  ye  shall  eat."  In  raising  garden  truck  some 
are  very  snccesMul,  and  bring  their  produce  to  tlie  agency  and  (lOst  for  sale.  I  issued 
fur  planting  5,5UU  pounds  of'  wheal,  IM.tiOO  pounds  of  potaioes,  3,*00  pounds  of  oals, 
hesidi's  n  qiiaDtity  of  garden  seed.  I  issued  and  loaned  4U  wagons.  Hi  plows,  12  hur- 
lowB,  30  hoes,  and  40  rakes.  Uiifortnnati*ly  the  Indian,  like  many  white  men,  starts 
out  with  good  intention,  but,  lacking  stability  of  purpose,  falls  by  the  wayside.     He 
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■who  has  bpen  in  the  habit  of  gathering  tjje  frnit  of  his  labor  at  the  crack  of  hia  rifl« 
finds  it  tedioiiH  waiting  for  the  maturing  of  hia  crups.  Let  ns  not  despair.  The  arta 
of  civilization  cauDot  be  learned  in  a  day.  Where  two  plant  this  year  four  will  next, 
and  at  this  geometrical  progression  we  wilt  solve  the  Indian  problem. 

The  employ^  force  boa  been  kept  very  busy  making  and  repairing  fencea  and  ditohea, 
ratting  and  baaling  hay  for  agency  use  and  tbe  use  of  tba  school,  also  in  cutting  bay 
for  IndiaiiB  who  had  taken  care  of  meailow  land.  We  cut  it  for  them  witb  macbiue. 
They  rake,  atack,  and  haul  to  market  for  sale.  Some  of  them  will  realize  aa  mnch  as 
$150.  We  have  in  enongb  oata  for  agency  stock — aay  about  20  acres.  We  have  a  300- 
aere  field  fenced.  I  am  told  that  at  one  time  most  of  it  woa  broken.  I  can  only  aay  , 
that  it  hoa  i^one  back  to  a  slate  of  nature  ;  aniue  few  screa  are  in  use  by  Indians,  and 
the  acbool  hsa  planted  aome  potatoes  in  it.  It  woa  the  intention  to  give  this  field  to 
Indiana  fur  their  farms,  bi 
bottom  land  which  can  b< 

bands.    The  area  of  this  reso'rvalion  embraces  aboat  30  by  50  n 
Indian  can  locale  to  suit  bis  fancy.     Tbey  are  thus  so  scattered  that  it 
possible  to  render  tbem  mncb  assistance  iu  farming. 


I  have  it  joke  of  oxen,  which,  until  tbe  present  time,  have  bees  roaming  at  larKe  as 
I  had  no  nse  for  them.  I  am  now  utilizing  them  in  hauling  wood  for  the  school, 
which  nill  require  50  cords  of  wood  and50  tons  of  coal.  I  would  gladly  turn  tbem  iu 
as  beef  and  invest  the  value  in  two  apans  of  good  work-horses.  I  bove  one  pair  of 
males  in  fair  condition,  one  drat-claea  liorae  and  one  not  so  good,  and  a  fair  pair  of 
horses  that  (  have  loaned  to  the  school. 


np  by  tl 


Until  recently  the  Indian  cared  only  for  hia  ponies.  The  Wind  River  Valley  ia  a 
finegrasscountry,  and  they  raise  thouaandsofamatl  horaes.  Their  stock  is  gradually 
improving  by  a  better  gra<le  of  horaea,  brought  in  from  Utah  by  the  Utea  who  ex- 
cbaoge  them  for  buffalo  robes.  Tbey  are  just  uegtuning,  when  too  late,  to  appreciate 
tbe  value  of  cattle.  Tbe  cattle  f^iveu  to  the  Sboshoues  a  tew  years  ago,  on  the  ced- 
ing back  to  the  Oovernuant  a  portion  of  their  reservation,  have  been  mostly  stolen 
oraoldtothe  white  menliviugonorne.irthe  rea'-rvaCion,  for  afew  dollars,  wbilat  those 
n  to  tbe  Arapohoes  a  few  years  ago  for  stock  cattle  have  been  eaten  up  or  gobbled 
y  the  cattleman  of  the  neighbomood.  It  ia  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  a  white 
a  cow  witb  a  half  dozen  calves,  white  the  Indian  cow  has  none.  If  when  the  cut- 
tle were  given  tbem  they  had  been  branded  IJ.  S.  they  could  not  havesold  tbem,  and 
the  only  loss  would  have  been  those  killed  for  beef.  They  are  now  seeing  their  error, 
and  a  few  are  gathering  up  tbe  remmants  that  remain  and  putting  their  private 
brand  upon  thom.  Blackcoal,  Arapaho  chief,  bos  probably  60  bcoH  in  his  herd; 
Waehskie,  Shoabune  chief,  about  a  dozen.  For  tbe  benefit  of  our  common  country, 
as  well  aa  for  tbe  Indiana,  I  think  it  would  be  wiae  policy  to  purchase  and  loan  to 
the  five  heads  of  each  tribe  ten  good-sized  stallions,  branding  them  U.  8. ;  they  would 
not  be  lost  or  stolen,  anil  a  breed  of  horses  would  be  raised  Uiut  for  hardiness  and  on- 
dnrance  could  not  bo  surpassed. 

AOBKCV   BUU.I>I^GS 

eonsiat  of  aeveo  bnildinga  forilwcllingn,  which  were  bnilt  by  contract  fourteen  years 
a^o  for  the  sum  of  $13,000.  Tbej  are  log  lious™,ono  atory  high,  two  rooms  front,  and 
kitchen  back;  oue  warehouse  built  of  sEone:  carpenter  shop  aud  blacksmith  shop 
nnder  one  roof,  frame.  A  room  artacheil  to  the  shop  maken  a  home  for  the  blank- 
Binith  and  family.  There  is  a  log  house,  formerly  uaud  as  school  and  church,  which 
is  DOW  u^«d  by  the  achool  aa  a  atore-house  for  tools  and  sltoping  department  for  em- 
ploy^. There  is  a  frame  building,  under  one  ruof,  receipted  for  as  one  grist  mill  and 
one  BBW-mill ;  the  inclosed  part  of  it  ia  uaed  for  a,  warehouse,  the  saw-mill  and  (p-iat- 
mill  are  only  "  on  the  [lapera."  An  office  and  council  room  is  needed.  The  agent's 
hoasehaeJuaC  been  pnt  in  habitable  onler  by  the  expenditiii'e  of  $500,  and  aa  the 
Department  has  granted  me  |l,20u  to  apcud  on  agency  bnildioj^s  I  tru^t  that  befiire 
'winter  the  buildings  will  be  shingled  so  that  my  employf^a  can  live  in  tbem  without 
the  necessity  of  oil-cloth  clothing.  Our  stable  is  an  old  atockaiie,  covered  with  straw, 
bnt  with  thermometer  at  40°  it  is  little  better  protection  to  uur  stock  than  tbe  open 
pnide. 
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RMPLOrtS 

ftll  work  hariDonioiisly  toj^ther.  I  Iinve  neen  no  necessity  of  no;  chauKe  in  tlie  list 
as  hondal  to  me  by  my  predecesaor.  Hy  bUckHmith  leeifcaed,  haviag  foand  that  be 
oonld  make  better  wa^es,  and  I  bad  some  difficulty  In  fludiog  a  suitable  one  to  take 
hie  place.  By  aotbonty  I  employed  a  barDew-iQaltor  for  two  months  to  repair  har- 
ness. As  we  have  a  large  amoant  of  harneBsit  was  money  well  spent.  My  oarpeoMr 
and  smith  are  kept  busy  repairing  one  hundred  o[d  wagons  so  that  the;  can  be  nsed 
for  freifih  ting.  The  farmer  and  assistant  have  all  tliey  can  attend  to.  We  have  pat  Dp 
.about  50  tons  of  hay  for  aMncy  stock  and  for  the  school  stock.  By  authority  granted 
I  have  three  men  employed  for  three  months  to  hani  wood  and  coal.  No  one  here  oon- 
Gues  himself  to  any  particular  line  of  duty,  but  knows  Chat  whoa  labor  is  required  he 
mast  be  ready  to  give  an  aaeisting  hand.  The  wagen  ollon-edby  the  GovemmeutaN 
far  below  what  should  be  paid  for  competent  employ^. 

IKSIAK  POUCE 

oonaists  of  chief  of  police  and  six  privates.  I  have  had  ocussion  to  make  but  one 
change  in  this  department.  One  private  was  discharged  because  he  wa«  too  laey  to 
draw  anything  but  his  salary  and  rations.  They  can  ue  depended  upon  to  do  what 
they  are  ordered  to  do,  and  if  sent  out  to  bring  in  a  suspected  party  they  will  bring 
him  in  at  any  cost.  Although  I  believe  the  Department  pretends  to  fiiniish  them  wlt£ 
pistols  anil  badges  for  their  prot«ctiou,  none  have  been  received  at  this  agouoy.  The 
pay  of  IS  per  month  fur  man  and  home  cannot  he  considered  an  extravagance  on  the 
part  of  the  Government.  Having  no  lock-up.  the  only  punishment  I  can  infliot  is 
to  out  off  rations,  but  as  the  Department  has  most  eOectually  done  that,  the  threat 
has  lost  its  terror. 

TRANSPORTATION. 


ported  with  their  own  teams  .llO.OOU  pounds  of  freight  and  have  received  in  payment 
for  freightiu);  the  sum  of  t3.500.  The  freighting  was  promptly  done  without  loss, 
and  t«amH  and  freight  brought  in  in  good  order. 


I  have  on  the  ground  a  Bret-class  30-horse  engine  and  boilers.    They  have  not  been 

Eut  in  position,  for  want  of  funds.  The  machinery  of  an  old  eaw-mill  was  banted 
y  my  predecessor  15  miles  into  the  moantains.  As  there  is  but  little  timber  wbero 
it  is  and  a  doubtful  supply  of  water,  and  as  it  takes  the  better  part  of  a  day  to  reach 
it  with  teams,  1  have  not  thought  it  policy  to  spend  any  money  to  put  it  in  running 
order. 

Furs  and  robes  are  getting  very  scarce,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table: 
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Other  ftirt,  say,  amount  to  11,000. 

It  will  he  seen  that  as  the  buffalo  died  out  attention  was  tnrned  to  deer  and  e)k, 
and  as  the  buffalo  dropped  from  8,400  to  500  in  two  years  we  can  easily  gee  the  fate 
of  the  deer  and  elk.  They  will  be  killed  off  faster  than  the  bnffalo,  for  the  reason 
that  they  are  now  being  killed  for  food  as  well  as  hide.  Then  what  is  to  become  of 
the  poor  Indian.  When  they  had  the  meat  of  3,400  buffaloes  the  Government  gave 
tbem  1,900,000  pounds  of  beef.  When  but  1,500  buffaloes  their  beef  wae  reduoed  to 
750,000  poQnd'4,  and  when  but  500  buffaloes  was  all  they  could  kill  I  am  twlnosd  to 
525,000  pounds  of  beef.  I  do  not  believe  thev  will  be  able  to  kilt  200  bnSUoea  (hit 
Doming  season.    What  they  are  to  lire  on  Qoa  only  knows,  and  he  won't  telL 
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CIVILIZATION, 


Civiliaation  of  these  Indiana  is  advancing  alowly.  The  number  that  wear  clothing 
iB  gfrefttly  on  the  increaae,  and  a  majoritj  of  tbem  wear  some  piece  of  white  peopled 
clothing.  Host  of  the  nialea  prefer  leggina  to  pantaloons,  and  will  often  out  the  seat 
ODtof  new  pacta  to  convert  them  into  leggina.  Thej  do  uot  like  to  live  in  hoosea,  for 
tlie  reaaun  that  they  aoon  liecome  intealed  with  vermin  and  fall  of  filth.  A  tepee 
they  can  move  wliuu  the  filth  becomea  niibearable  to  an  Indian,  bnt  a  house  they  can- 
not move.  When  it  ia  remembereil  that  bat  a  few  years  have  elapsed  Kince  these 
Indians  were  bloody -thirsty  Bavaj;es  their  improvement  gives  very  promising  enconr- 
aKCment.  If  the  Qovernment  will  use  a  wiae  policy  and  furnish  tbem  safflcient  sub- 
sutenoe,  so  as  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  their  taking  their  whole  family  with  them 
when  tbey  go  hunting,  they  would  soou  learu  to  enjoy  the  comforts  of  domeatie  life 
and  l>e  absent  only  long  enough  to  furnish  meat  for  the  family  at  home.  There  ia  no 
use  of  talking  ri'ligion  or  endeuvurtng  to  civilize  an  empty  stomach.     It  oan't  be  done. 

flANlTASY. 

The  aanitary  conditioo  of  the  Indiana  on  this  reservation  haa  been  very  good.  Dar- 
ing the  paet  year  the  Qiimbei  of  deaths  reportrd  have  lieen  thirty-one  (31).  Bat  one 
new  case  of  veDercul  disease  has  presented  itself  for  treatmeut;  the  cbrunlc  cases  are 
doin^  well ;  death  bos  lesMned  the  number.  The  ludian  comes  freely  to  the  agency 
^ysioiau,  and  their  faith  in  the  potency  of  his  treatment  is  rapidly  gaininz  strength. 
While  the  Indian  mcdidne  men  still  practice  their  ways  among  the  Indians,  they 
wonld  be  of  little  use  and  bat  little  sought  for  were  a  hospital  built  at  the  agency 
where  tttey  could  receive  constant  treatment.  Our  school  ia  growing  rapidly,  and  it 
may  be  well  to  consider  the  propriety  of  erecting  a  saitable  building  where,  in  the 
case  of  fever  or  contagious  disease,  the  invalid  cau  be  removed  to  it  for  the  safety  of 
other*. 

MEW  scHOOi.-itouee. 

The  new  school-honse  is  built  of  adobe,  and  is  —  feet  front  and  —  feet  deep— main 
building  with  two  wings,  one  —  feet,  and  the  other,  in  which  is  the  dining-room, 
kitchen,  and  laundry,  is  —  feet  deep.  The  building  was  built  by  contract  lor  the 
snm  of  911,000,  and  when  handed  over  to  me  ou  April  9  of  this  year,  the  contract  be- 
ing complied  with,  the  building  was  not  painted,  there  were  no  gt«ps,  and  are  none 
to-dav  to  reach  the  outaide  doors,  which  are  2  feet  from  the  ground,  no  outhouses  of 
any  description,  no  closrts,  shelving,  or  cupboards,  nothing  but  the  walls  and  roof. 
In  this  incomplete  building  we  have  40  children,  and  expect  to  have  10  in  a  few 


The  progress  made  by  the  acbolara  in  their  studies  has  been  on  the  whole  satisfac 
tory.  They  write  a  good  band  und  are  apt  at  lignres.  Some  of  tbem  have  advanced 
ae  for  OS  fractions  in  aiithmetic,  but  in  the  mote  important  subjects  of  rtailiug  and 
speaking  English  they  have  not  made  the  progress  they  shonld  have  done.  The  con- 
duct during  school  hours  is  remarkably  good ;  they  are  quite  diligent  and  painstak- 
ing. It  would,  I  think,  bo  difQcult  to  find  in  a  civilized  community  bettor  behaved 
children. 

Of  their  imlustJial  work  I  can  spoak  highly.  They  arc  willing  and  obedient,  ready 
at  all  times  to  follow  tlieir  instructor  and  to  do  what  they  are  able  to  do.  On  the 
school  farm  about  two  and  a  half  acres  have  been  planted  with  potatoes  and  three 
acres  sown  with  wheat,  The  potatoes  have  not  done  well.  They  will  average  about 
half  a  crop.  Th«  grain  looks  bettor  and  may  make  a  fair  yield,  Fifteen  tons  of  hay 
have  been  stacked,  a  cellar  dug,  fuel  for  the  Bunimer  mouths,  and  poles  for  corrals 
banlod  a  distauce  of  7  miles;  a  cousidcrable  quantity  of  dirt  and  debris  bos  been 
carted  from  the  school  grouuds,  all  of  which  work  the  boys  helped  in  doing.  The 
school  haa  the  use  of  a  pair  of  iiorses  belonging  to  the  agency,  and  is  the  owner  of  7 
dairy  cows  and  calves.  The  average  atteudaiico  during  the  year  waaie  boys  and  2 
girls.  Until  recently  we  could  accommodate  no  more.  The  Shoshones  have  Iieen 
averse  to  sending  their  children  to  school,  but  this  week  tbey  have  sent  us  16,  which 
swells  our  number  to  40  boarders.  More  are  expected  in  a  few  weeks.  With  our 
spacious  building  we  can  conveniently  accommodate  HO  scholars. 

In  giving  thanks  to  the  Department  for  its  prompt  and  generous  response  to  my 
many  wants,  I  promise  to  so  manage  the  affairs  of  this  a^jcncy  that  the  best  interest 
of  the  service  aod  the  welfare  of  the  ludian  shall  at  all  times  be  the  object  in  view. 
I  have  the  honor  to  tie,  most  respectfully,  yours  truly, 

S.  E.  MAKTIN,  Jiffwil. 

The  COMUiesioNER  op  Imdiak  Affairb.  i 
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Indian  Indvstriai.  Scboul,  C^KuaLK  Barracks, 

S^tember  li,  1884. 
Sir:  I  have  the  lionor  to  IranRmit  herewith  my  flfch  annual  report. 
The  foUowiiig  table  of  statUlics  showB  the  population  for  the  period  of  report: 
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PLANTING  OUT, 

Of  this  nmnber  I  p]ac«d  out  on  fsrma  and  in  families  diirine  the  year,  for  longer  or 
eboTter  periods,  44  girla  anA  173  boyn,  and  have  arrauged  for  keeping  out  about  110 
the  ensuing  winter,  to  attend  the  public  schooU  whore  they  are  located,  or  to  receive 
private  instroction  iu  the  familiee.  This  is  by  far  the  mcjst  important  featnre  of  onr 
work,  and,  to  my  mind,  points  tlio  wny  to  a  practical  solution  of  the  difiBunitiea  and 
•ntagoniflma  separatinK  oiir  Indian  from  onr  other  peoples,  convinoinji  both  races  of 
the  tme  character  and  capacity  of  the  other.  Of  tbe  117  placed  out  last  year,  90 
were  reported  as  excellent  in  couduct,  63  as  good,  46  aa  fnir,  and  only  18  as  bad ;  S4 
are  reported  as  excellent  workers,  H3  aa  good.  41  as  fair,  and  9  as  lazy, 

I  established  a  reenlation  tbat  all  who  went  ont  fhlln  the  sobiml  should  do  so  ia- 
tirely  at  the  expense  of  their  patriina,  and  should  receive  pay  aoconliag  to  their 
ability.  The  reHoltB  have  been  raoat  satiafaotory.  Tbe  absence  from  the  school  has 
been  in  nearly  every  case  a  clear  saving  to  the  Government  of  their  support  during 
ench  period  of  absence,  and  many  of  the  boys  and  girls,  besides  snpplyine  theraaelveB 
with  clotbinK,  have  earned  and  aaveil  considerable  snms  of  money,  which,  I  Und,  has 
a  most  excellent  inflrience.  An  Indian  boy  who  haa  earned  aod  saved  |'J5  or  (50  is, 
manly  and  more  to  be  relied  npon  than  one  who  has  nothing; 

"'"""'  "" "a  gratuity  the  reverse  wooirt  be  the  case. 

advanced  and  best  students.  Those  ra- 
le to  the  Bohool  during  the  year, 

C.oogic 


in  every  way,  nii 
whereas,  hitd  he  received  the 
Necessarily  we  have  to  send  out 
turned  to  thsir  homes,  added  to  t 
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•lufurdiuiitely  lliuiteil  the  number  aoitipeteut  to  ho  placud  «nC.  Two  yHam  of  school 
traiuiog  anil  ili!<cipliii»  are  iiKOPHiiarr  to  lit  u  new  papil  for  tbia  aiitiot;.  Tlie  rapid 
pro)rrBii8  ill  English  apeakin);,  tlie  akill  iu  hunil  and  Iwitd  work,  tlio  ladepenileDce  in 
thouglit  and  action  pupila  ito  ptaceil  t(iilu,  all  prove  that  this  uietliod  o(  (irHparing  and 
dispersini;  Indian  yonlh  ih  an  iuvHlnal)le  meiiuM  nf  Kivinjr  them  the  conrngu  and  ca- 

Eacity  fur  civilized  aelf-aupport.  An  ludian  bo;,  placerl  in  a  family  remote  from  his 
oiue'  (and  it  is  better  distant  from  the  achoul),  aiirroiiiidcd  on  all  Hidei!  by  bard-work- 
iui;,  indUHtriona  peupln.  fucla  at  once  a  atrouKer  desire  to  do  sumelbing  for  him- 
self than  he  can  be  miule  to  feol  iinilev  any  oolleutive  Byst«m,  or  in  the  best  Indian 
trailiini;  HCbiHil  that  can  lie  eatabiishud.  Ili^  Helf-reapeot  osaerta  jtai'lt';  he  goes  to 
work,  behavea  hiinaelf,  and  trina  in  every  way  tii  compete  witb  those  about  llim. 
For  the  time  he  in  a  measure  forgets  the  things  that  are  behind  aad  pushes  on 
towanlH  a  better  life. 

There  is,  however,  one  diawback  to  the  succeni  of  thiH  or  any  other  method  that 
may  be  established  which  appiiea  tii  thoao  belonj^iug  to  ration  and  annuity  tribes. 
We  fliid  fi'om  the  ooui'se  of  thought  ninmig  thuw  Mlongiiig  to  such  tribes  that  there 
is  constantly  before  them  the  inevitable  future  of  a  return  to  their  homes,  and  to 
food  without  labor.  So  long  as  the;  return  to  their  tribes  to  be  fed,  or  are  forced  to 
f:itl  boiik  into  homes  of  tilth  and  dcgradatiou  to  lie  ruled  by  blind,  ignuraut,  and  sn- 
poralitions  pare^jts,  the  Goverumeut  by  aueb  methods,  to  some  extent  destroys  that 
which  it  builds.  It  is  to  ho  hoped  that  the  day  is  uut  far  distaat  when  the  reserva- 
tion for  every  Indian  within  the  IInit«<l  States  shall  only  be  bounded  by  the  Atlantic 
and  Pocitic  Oceans,  British  America,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  when  the  system 
«f  maintaining  tribes  and  sepnratu  peoples  will  l>e  abandoned,  and  the  Indian,  no 
less  than  thu  negro,  shall  lie  an  unrestricted  citizen.  The  boy  learns  to  swim  by  go- 
ing into  the  water;  the  Indian  will  become  civi1ij:nil  by  mixing  with  civilization. 
There  can,  certainly,  be  no  duty  testing  ou  the  General  Govermneiit  to  educate  these 
people  to  tribal  life  and  perpetnal>e  pelt;  Qationalitios.  It  seems  plain  te  me,  that 
«very  edticatiunal  effort  of  the  Government  should  urge  these  people  into  association 
and  competition  with  the  other  people  of  the  eoiintry,  and  teaoh  thorn  that  it  ia  more 
honorable  to  be  an  American  citiz*-u  than  to  remaiu  a  Comanche  or  a  Sionx.  From 
<inr  experience  there  is  nO|n-oat  dilHculty  in  preparing  young  Indians  to  live  amoni 
aud  become  a  part  of  civilised  people  ;  but  the  system  of  educating  in  tribes  and 

tribal  schools  leaves  the  Onondi^raH  Onondaeas  still,  notwithstaoding  their 

lion  has  been  for  more  than  a  century  iu  the  heart  of  our  greatest  State. 


Eight  of  the  pnpila  shown  in  our  tables  to  have  been  returned  were  transferred  to 
schools  in  the  West  aa  employ^— 5  to  Genoa,  Nebr.,  and  3  to  the  Navi^o  Agency, 
New  Mexico.  Most  aatisfac tor;  reports  continue  to  be  received  from  tha«e  sent  to 
<jienoa.  At  the  Navajo' Ageuc;  the  results  were  not  ao  good,  and  their  servioes  are 
""■"  "—"ninafjid.    In  Jusiice,  however,  to  the  youth  sent  to  this  agency,  it  should  be 


stated  that  the  siirronoding  circumstances,  more  than  any  fault  on  their  part, 
brought  their  service  to  an  end.  Others  who  went  home  have  been  employed  both 
in  the  achools  at  the  agenciea  aud  at  the  new  schools  awa;  from  agencies. 

At  the  instance  of  the  Department,  I  traiiaferred  on  the  3d  January,  1884,  27  girls 
to  Lincoln  Institution  at  Pliiladelphia. 

SANITARY   CONDITION.  | 

The  general  health  of  the  school  has  been  better  than  in  any  previous  year.  Vety 
few  coses  of  acute  disease  of  malignant  character  occurred.  Four  girls  and  two  boys 
died,  all  fromdiseaae  of  long  standing.  Thirty-six  weresent  home  on  account  of  fad- 
ing health  or  mental  weakness.  A  number  of  these  have  died.  An  epidemic  of  mumps 
passed  through  the  school  in  Noveml>er,  December,  and  January ;  there  were  116 
cases'  all  rectivered  witbout  any  serious  complications  resulting.  Our  greatest 
trouble  is  tubercular  <liaeaBe  and  scrofula,  these  being  the  diseases  most  prevalent 
among  Indiana.  Our  best  health  results  have  been  among  those  placed  out  in  (ami- 
lies.     Nearly  every  pupil  so  placed  added  increased  health  to  the  other  gains. 


We  have  continued  the  system  of  one-half  of  each  day  in  the  sohonl-room  and  the 
other  half  at  work  in  the  shops.  I  reaffirm  all  statements  I  have  mode  in  for'ner  re- 
ports iDre|(ard  to  the  advaulagesof  industrial  training  and  the  aptness  of  Indian  po- 
pils.  During  the  yearonr  workshops  have  been  much  eularged  and  improved  tbrougb 
the  liberality  of  a  friend  of  the  school.    Still  we  have  not  the  shop-room  to  meet  tue 

•    C.ooylc 
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iranis  of  such  a  Urge  number.  In  accordance  with  a  suKKeetion  from  the  hoaorablo 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  I  gave  opportunities  for  ont  and  faniily  experience  to  nearly 
all  our  apprenticea  (luring  vacation.  Very  few  of  our  apprenticeti  fail  to  come  for- 
ward to  comparative  proficiency  in  their  trades  when  continued  the  ordinary  ap- 
pivnticeship  period.  The  trades  and  industries  taught  are  the  same  as  last  year  and 
the  years  previous,  i.  e,  for  the  boys,  Bgrioultnre,  carpentering,  blacksmithing,  and 
wagon-making,  painting,  sbnemaking,  hamcss-niabiug,  tailoring,  tin-snii thing,  print- 
ing, and  baking;  for  the  girls,  sewing,  cooking,  and  general  hointehold  work. 

SCHOOL-KOOM    WORK. 

In  regard  to  scIiooI-toodi  work  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  the  full  and  favorable  report 
of  lost  year.    The  same  system  hns  been  continued  with  the  same  marked  snccew. 

Your  authority  to  hulil  until  the  end  of  the  term  pupils  whose  school  period  hod 
expired  before  tbe  close  of  the  school  year  has,  in  a  measure,  overcome  the  difflonlty 
of  frequent  disturbances  by  the  changes  complained  of  last  year.  Id  the  future  it 
will  be  better  to  have  all  changoH  of  returning  to  ogeni'ies  and  bringing  in  new  pnpila 
occur  during  vacation. 

Desiring  to  give  our  students  tbe  fullest  advantage  of  our  planting-oiit  system,  I 
this  year  omitted  the  annual  pnhlic  examiua'""'    ' — 


Lost  year  and  tbe  two  previons  years  I  nrged  the  imiiortance  of  a  farm  for  the 
school.  It  is  (inite  inexplicable  that  such  an  important  aid  iu  tbe  work  should  be  so 
many  times  denied  by  the  Ooverument.  As  I  was  nut  willing  to  wait  longer,  I  ap- 
plied to  friends  of  the  school  and  purchased  a  fiirm  ooutaiaing  l.~i7  acres,  at  a  coat  of 
130,000,  vesting  the  title  in  a  hoard  of  trustees.  I  have  received  suQIcioDtdoQations 
to  pay  113,000  upon  the  price;  but  this  farm  is  inadequate  for  our  needs.  We  should 
have  at  least  40ii  acres  of  good  land.  We  could  then  manage  a  large  herd  of  cows 
and  supply  ourselves  with  almndance  of  milk,  which  is  the  best  food  to  counteract 
the  diseases  to  wbicb  onr  students  are  most  subject.  1  hope  the  means  may  lie  pro- 
vided to  give  ns  more  land. 

D0SA.TI0S8. 

The  friends  of  the  school  have  very  greatly  multiplied  in  number  during  the  year, 
and  the  donations  have  largely  increased  in  amount.  The  total  sum  given  to  us  dur- 
ing the  year  is  816,509.26,  the  larger  part  of  which  went  to  make  payments  on  the 
farm.  But  for  tliis  uiaterial  support  from  an  interested  public,  our  work  would  have 
been  much  crippled. 

PUBLIC   IHTKREST. 

The  different  church  organizations  in  the  town  of  Carlisle  have  continued  aud  in- 
creased their  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  scbuol,  and  by  their  church  helps  bare 
very  greatly  aided  in  advancing  the  highest  interests  of  the  students.  Of  those  pres- 
ent at  the  school  durine  the  year  8N  are  members  of  the  Epini-opalinn,  Methodist, 
Presbyterian,  Lutheran  Kvangetical,  au<l  Catholic  churches  in  Carlisle,  who  cordially 
welcome  onr  pupils  into  church  fellowship.  Tim  studeut^t  are  divided  among  the  sev- 
eral churches  for  Sunday-school  instruction,  and  by  these  several  means  are  brought 
into  relatftins  with  the  best  clasHex  of  the  community.  I  feel  it  a  most  pleasant  duty 
to  bring  to  your  notice,  in  this  official  manner,  the  pastors,  rectors,  and  priests,  and 
tbe  Sunday-school  workers  who  have  given  such  valuable  aid  aud  suppoi-t  to  our 
cause.  I  also  di'sire  to  commend  the  employ^  of  the  school,  who  have,  early  and 
late,  been  faithful  in  the  performance  of  their  several  duties. 

One  of  the  notable  additions  to  the  schoolduring  the  year  was  h  party  of  S2  Apache 
youth  from  the  Snn  Carlos  Reservation,  Arizona,  a  number  of  whom  were  from  the  re- 
cently captured  Cbiricabiia  band.  This  whole  party  has  proved  exceptionally  indns- 
triouB,  dutiful,  aud  apt.  The  fact  that  these  Apacliosand  so  manyotberof  tbe  wilder 
tribes  are  committing  their  children  to  onr  care  to  be  edncated  ought  to  arouse  nn- 
limited  confidence  on  tbepnrt  of  our  own  people  and  the  Government  in  their  deeire 
to  became  civilized,  and  lead  to  our  fnllest  tesponfo  with  ample  means  for  this  pnr- 

A  number  of  parties  of  chiefs  and  leading  men  fhim  different  tribes  have  visitAdthe 
•ohool  dnring  the  year.  They  all  expressed  tbe  greatest  satisfaction  and  gratitude  to 
the  Qovornment  for  giving  their  children  such  advantages,  and  urged  tbe  child[«a 
to  improve  thei(  opportunities. 
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DieciPLimt. 

W«  hav«  coiitioaed  the  Bysteui  of  trial  of  offenses  b;  ooorta  coDipoaeil  of  tfae  sta- 

<I«nt8,  with  thn  same  iatisfactory  reeulls  ns  previouily  reported. 

In  conclngioQ,  I  reitvtate  the  aeatiuieDts  of  my  Heooiid  aaniial  report — tbat  for 
18S0-'81.  TDliBBncceeBfalin  thp  work  of  ludinn  education  we  must  nndertake  to  edu- 
cate all  Lbe  children ;  to  give  a  veneering  of  education  to  a,  Hmall  minority,  or  to  boys 
alone,  only  breeds  failure.  Ainon^  Indiana,  as  well  as  whites,  pnblic  opinion  controls, 
and  the  m^OTlty  controls  that  opinion.  It  ia  not  the  fear  that  we  ma;?  educato  the 
children  away  from  sympathy  with  their  former  savnxery  that  ahonld  inflnenue  as; 
but  rather  ve  nhoald  feur  that  we  may  fall  ahoil  of  getting  enough  of  education  and 
training  into  the  parMculur  subject  tu  enable  him  to  stand  and  compete  in  civiliE<>d 
life.  The  city  of  PbilndelpLia  supports  schools  and  gives  education  to  105,000  chil- 
dren to  maintain  ite  civilization.  Ih  it  not  criminal  for  the  United  Stal«s  to  promlM 
and  then  neglect  to  give  to  ito  50,000  Indian  children  the  oiIucatLon  which  the  Gov- 
ernment, in  its  treaties  with  them,  says  "will  insure  their  oiviliiationi"  If  llie  free- 
dom of  citizenship  is  lobe  tbair  lot,  then  the  surroundings  and  experiences  of  freedom 
and  good  citizenship  during  education  will  beat  Pijuip  tbcm.  More  than  three-fourths 
of  the  children  are  still  out  of  school.  The  apathy  of  the  Qoverument  in  meeting  ite 
nelf-iniposed  obligation  t^  the  Indiana  iu  school  umtters,  by  providing  such  meager 
school  privileges,  would  iodicato  that  it  has  uo  especial  desire  to  civilize  or  save  them. 
With  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

K.  H.  PRATT, 
Captain  Tmlh  Caralrg,  Superintendenl. 

The  CojtMissioNBit  op  Indian  Afpaiks. 


Hampton  Nokmal  and  Aoricultural  Institute, 

Bamplon,  Ta.,  arptember  1,  1684. 
Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  report  on  the  work  for  Indiana  at  this 
institute  for  the  pa«t  year. 


It  baa  become  a  part  of  Hampton's  dnty  to  supply  an  object  lesson  tn  the  capacity 
for  imprevem^nt  of  the  two  races  with  whom  it  is  dealing,  from  Febniary  till  May 
and  during  Jnly  and  Auguet  the  school  is  visited  constantly  by  thoiisaads  of  gueats, 
representing  hII  eecliona  of  the  country,  from  the  nnighboring  winter  and  eiiuimer 
resorts,  especially  from  the  Hygeia  Hotel,  )H  miles  distant.     I  think  valuable  im- 

Eressiona  have  been  made  and  a  better  sentiiiient  regarding  both  races  cit'ated ;  the 
ridians  having,  however,  been  the  chief  objucta  of  curiosity. 

The  elevation  of  the  negro  is  merely  a  matter  ot  time  and  effort ;  to  this  end  nothing 
bos  proved  more  favorable  than  bis  positiou  as  au  American  citizen.  An  equal  ca- 
pacity has  been  sliown  by  the  Indian,  but  the  most  important  eoudilion  of  progress 
citizenship,  huH,  for  liim,  not  yet  been  creuted.    That  is  the  turning  point 

The  question  ia  no  longer,  can  tile  Indian  be  civilized!  but  rather,  what  be- 
comea  of  the  civilized  Indian  1  The  boHt  answer  we  cna  give  is,  that  of  ovi'r  100 
trained  ludiaua.  cbiedy  Siunx,  wbi)  aiucu  l~Mt  have  returned  from  Hampton  to  their 
homes,  not  over  lii  have  wholly  relapsed  to  ludiau  ways;  not  one  haa  become  a 
bad  character.  Most  of  them  are  doing  welt,  and  some  very  well.  Their  anccess  da- 
penils  largely  on  the  agent's  interest  in  and  care  for  tbeni.  They  were,  at  last  re- 
porlfl,  employed  as  follows: 

Teaching  in  Government  sc hunts 4 

Assisting  in  Government  school , 1 

Clerks  at  agency  Government  schoola ..  3 

Interpreter  at  agency  Qovernraent  school 1 

Working  at  trades  in  Government  schools 9 

Employ^  in  Government  schools 4 

Attending  school  at  Government  schools 3 

Working  iin  their  own  or  paren ts' farms 9' 

Cntting  cord  wood. 8 

YoQog  boys  at  home  behaving  well 4 

Unemployed  and  adrift B 

Kelamed  to  Hampton  for  more  education S 


Cloot^lc 
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alint;  in  );irlB'  school. 

indiiijt girld' scliool , ... 

Lome  iloiug  well 

Tied  wnl] ., 

Dipto.ved  niid  nitrift ......... 

jroeit  to  Hampton  for  itioro  education . 

I  Hiuce  returu,  botli  seies 


Iiu  above  \»  tlie  i-ecord  »ft«r  from  one  to  tlireo  ypars'  Btny  iiC  liome. 

a  tiie  iHt  of  June,  1H44,  Rev.  Mr.  Fri8Rell,cbai>liiiiiof  thu  school,  took  back  to  tlieir 

les  35  ludians,  aa  follons : 

Indian  Territory 4 

Dakota 26 

i  least  three-fourths  of  these  are  now  trell  situated  auil  at  work,  nltfaonfrh  it  is 
HOOti  lo  ulaiiu  snccess  for  them.  The  above  ti|rurea  <lo  net  include  the  17  who  came 
iiH,  under  Captain  Pratt'i  care,  fi'om  Saint  AugiiHtine,  Fla.,  iiiost  of  whom  havp 
led  out  well ;  nor  about  a  dozeu  who  have  been  sent  buck  on  account  of  ill  hiiallh 
ad  conduct,  who  improved  very  little  at  this  Mvhool.  I  refer  you  to  the  niport  of 
.  J.  J.  Oravatt,  below,  for  recent  and  satisfaclory  inforuiatiuu  in  re^jurd  to  rc- 
led  Indians. 

lie  Indian-agent  has  );reat  power;  he  is  looked  upon  and  uddresstHl  as  the  ''Father," 
when  couipoteul,  and  faithrul  man  are  appointed,  thrre  is  lilllc  daugerof  the  rr- 
e  of  student*,  in  spite  of  the  evil  which  silrroutids  them.  LoHt  year  we  were,  by 
aid  of  fricndx,  able  to  add  a  little  to  the  salaries  at  certain  of  the  asenciea  where 
pay  is  so  small  that  competent  men  cannot  nlTord  to  remain  at  the  poHitiona;  and  we 
a  especially  to  thank  Mi^jors  OoBaman,  McLaughlin,  and  Swan,  of  the  Sioux  Res- 
ition,  for  their  earnest  cQbrts  to  hold  up  out  returned  studenta;  we  desire,  also,  to 
lowledge  co-operation  from  other  quartets.  "The  difference  in  the  condition  of 
ADS  at  the  different  agencies,"  aaid  aa  experienced  observer,  "is  thedllTitreDoe  in 
r  agents."  The  wisdom  of  supporting  a  good  executive  force  is  practically  denied 
Congress,  where,  rather  than  in  the  Indian  Department,  the  obstacles  to  Indian 
;raBS  are  found.  The  latter,  well  informed  and  in  earnest,  asks  for  what  the  In- 
IS  need;  the  former,  as  a  whole  ignorant  or  indiUHront,  refuses  or  reduces  the 
led  grant.  It  is,  therefore,  moitt  important  that  private  aid  to  agents  be,  if  pos- 
>,  continued.  We  cannot  overrate  the  importance  of  competent  agents  to  the 
an  yontb  whom  we  educate  and  send  borne.  Here  they  go  with  the  current;  there 
nst  it;  the  danger  is  serious;  theirdifHcoItinsarehard  tooverrate.  Our  Hampton 
cy  has  been  to  concentrate  effort  upon  a  few  agencies  or  tribes,  that  tUey  might 
ilrly  leavened  with  intelligent  trained  youth,  who  will  gradually  take  their  place 

liere  has  been  much  to  enconrage  but  some  ground  of  complaint.  Friends  have 
ilied  all  needed  buildiugs  aud  outfit,  also  the  scboUrHbips  for  which  we  have 
id  to  provide  requisite  tuitioo  or  cost  of  odncatiau.  The  ituuil>er  now  aided  by 
ernnient  is  13U  instead  of  100  as  last  year,  and  the  rate  It.'k'.j^  per  annum  instead 
lli7  an  heretofore  ;  which  covers  the  cost  of  board  and  olotbing.  The  school  lost 
'  had  20  Indians  solely  at  private  charges,  and  has  always  provided  for  more  than 
Dumber  aided  by  the  Oovemineut.  At  this  writiux  there  are  132  United  States 
anson  itH  rolls,  1^  more  than  the Oovernment pmvliies  for;  '2A  of  them  are  spend- 
the  summer  with  fanners  in  Berkshire  County,  Maasochu setts,  to  return  in  Octo- 
Onr  efforld  hereafter,  as  before,  will  be  directed  chietly  to  the  Sioux  and  to 
ntng  selected  married  couples. 

Dauuol  but  refer  to  the  reduction  of  tlie  annual  allowance  from  the  Governme'iit 
m  $167  to  |L5ti.3:<}  as  arbitrary  aud  uncalled  for.  It  will  not  seriously  faiuder  the 
k,  for  friends  wilt  take  it  up,  but  it  is  humilialing  to  appeal  to  private  charity  to 
:e  good  this  small  economy  of  Congroes.  The  Government  Indian  schools  at  Car- 
,  Fa.,  Genoa,  Nebr.,  at  Forest  Grove,  Greg.,  at  Lawrence,  Kaus.,  and  at  Cbilooco, 
Ter.,are  each  allowed  this  year  at  the  rateofSl?.'*  per  annum  for  each  ladian  in 
udance,  and  the  Lincoln  school  for  Indians  in  Pbilatlelphia,  a  private  affair,  is 
ited  1167  apiece  exclusive  of  tniosportatiou  in  all  coses.  Hampf4>n  school,  also  a 
ate  insiitntion,  has  repeatedly  asked  for  $l7ri  on  the  ground  of  fair  treatment  and 
quality  of  the  work  done.  You  have  always  cordially  approved  its  application, 
earnest  persoual  effort  with  the  committees  in  Congress  has  been  made  to  get  it, 
Iting,  however,  in  a  decreased  allowance.  This  reduction  to  |t5d.3't  for  Hamptoo 
ilusive  of  transportation) cannot  bedue  to  ignorance,  but  to  carelessnesa  oi  toper- 
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eonal  ill-will  totlie  workin  wliichl  ami  my  Jwsncinl.fs  aro«ii(;iiKt"lfortln!  Indian  race. 
I  aaic  your  attoiition  in  tlio  niatt«r.  Tbia  nctioTi  iIui^h  n<iC,  I  l>elLevc,  rupreneiit  the 
pupiilar  feeling  tn  tbo  Hampton  eohnol.  Wbnt  ba»  it  iluue  to  be  ho  diHeriiuliiated 
uKalnat  ?  An  inilividnal  acting  ub  tbe  Guvcniment  baa  iluiie  would  deserve  con- 
tempt. 

Perbaps  Hampt«D'H  aidiVom  private  sources  lias  tausfd  the  reduction  ;  if  ho,  why 
should  tne  Iiniiau  be  turned  fl'oiu  a  fnil  trt'EMury  upon  the  averloa<lt:rl  cliarity  fund 
of  tbe  eouQtrr,  nbicb,  in  these  hard  times,  ban  nothing  In  Hpnre.  On  bebulf  of  soue 
of  tbe  conslitueatKof  the  very  legialiitoni  who  ilid  this  injustice,  to  whom  I  have  ap- 
rlied  to  makrt  up  tbe  reduction,  I  protest  agiiinst  the  culling  down  of  the  per  capita 
sllowauce  to  Haniptou's  ncbool,  even  tboiiBb  the  total  appiciprialion  for  the  current 
year  is  iaereased  by  the  increased  nuuiber  provided  for;  otburscboolH  are  not  treated 
so.  I  have  a  right  to  resent  this  rndiietioa  as  an  addiliruiftl  taK  on  luy  own  personal 
«nergies,  already  strained.  Is  ft  not  a  shame  for  our  public  men  to  practically  compel 
tbe  good  iieople  of  tiie  land  to  ^ive  more  than  they  believe  is  liiir  and  right !  They 
have  l>een  jjlad  to  supplement  Government  aid,  bavinc  conlributi'd  nobly  to  Carlisle 
And  other  public  and  to  private  institutions  for  Indiana,  bh  well  as  to  Hampton,  which 
latter  they  have  suppliiil  with  land,  ontRt,  and  buildinjfs  at  a  cost  of  over  $50,1)00, 
besides  payinK  from  the  Urst  a  part  of  the  annual  expensi'  of  each  Indian.  ludividnal 
«harity  has,  aiiiee  IS78,  (t'ven  for  the  Inilian  work  at  Hampton  over  ?-(0,OlK),  raore 
than  the  entire  United  States  ajipropriatioJi  in  the  same  time.  Is  this  a  reason  for 
Government's  gi vine  Hampton iHstitnte less  than  it  gives  to  others  fur  educating  In- 
diauB,  or  a  goo<l  excuse  for  insuRlcient  traveling  expense)-  'f — lehs  than  usual  on  that 
score  being  allowed. 

Since  1H72  tbe  Hampton  Institute  has  done  the  work  of  a  State  agricultural  eollcfre 
for  tbe  Commonvreallb  of  Virginia,  whose  legisltitnrs  have  alnaysmade  just  andsans- 
factory  provieioii,  exceeding  iu  tUeir  liberality  the  Hlriet  priivi»iou  of  the  national 
act  grantins  its  laud,  in  their  desire  to  do  well  for  tbo  block  raee,  I  trust  this  report 
■nay  fall  into  the  hanils  of  Senators  and  Representatives  from  Virginia  aa  well  as  from 
other  States,  and  that  they  will  see  that  tbe  work  for  th«  rod  race  in  this  State  is  no 
longer  disciiuiinated  against.  I  respectfully  reonest  fur  the  third  tinie,  sir,  that  the 
Hampton  Normni  and  Agricultural  Iiistitut"-  be  liejeafler  allowed  the  usual  rate,  $175 
apiece  per  aunnm  for  eaeh  Indian  and  J40  (if  neeiled)  for  traveling  expenses, 

TBAINI.VO  THE   HAND—IXDIAN   IXDtHTRlKS— »(>YM'  WORK. 

The  traitiiiig  aliop  (Mr.  J.  H.  McDowell  in  charge). — This  incltides  carpenters,  tin- 
smiths, harness-niakers,  and  painters,  as  follows,  it  being  understood  that  in  all  ex- 
cept Government  work  colored  apprenticeB  have  taken  part :  Thirteen  Indians,  with 
oueJonmeynianaAsistant,  have  this  year  assisted  in  putting  up  a  gynmaeinm,  50  by  125 
fe«t,  with  bowling-alJey  annex  15  by  70  fcut,  na-w  engine-house.  See.,  'Jfi  by  52  feet, 
two  new  cottogi-s  for  Indian  families  each  Vi  by  -ii  feet,  with  tj  by  IS-foot  kitchen. 
Alterations,  atUlitions.  and  repair  of  buildings,  the  manufacture  of  a  quantity  of  school 
«nd  house  hiruilure,  have,  with  bnildings,  kept  the  force  constantly  busy.  Five  In- 
dian apprentices  to  tinsmith's  ti-ade,  under  a  journeyman  instructor,  have  made  over 
13,000  pieces  of  tinware  for  the  Government  Indian  service,  mid  assisted  iu  putting 
on  2^,000  feet  of  tin  rooting,  iu  doing  all  manufucturing  and  repairs  for  tbe  Bobool, 
■nnch  of  that  for  the  Hygeia  Hotel,  and  some  for  the  local  trade.  Three  Indians,  un- 
der a  Jonrneyman  instructor,  have  during  the  year  made  for  the  Government  (Indian 
service)  Uti  double  sets  of  wagon  harness,  100  double  sets  plough  bameHa,  and  assisted 
JD  making  15  sets  of  line  harness,  and  in  doing  all  repairs  for  the  school  and  some 
for  the  neighborhood.  Two  ludiitns,  under  a  journeyman  t«acher,  have  assisted  in 
painting  all  the  new  buildings,  imd  in  doing  a  large  amount  of  repainting,  kalso- 
mining,  and  gladtif;. 

There  has  been  in  tbe  training  shops  a  markrd  iinprovi-nient  over  the  preceding 
year,  both  in  the  qnantity  and  quality  of  the  work  done,  a  decidedly  better  spirit, 
nnd  increased  interest,  with  less  complaint.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  more  constant 
employment.  The  fewer  the  breaks  the  more  contented  the  boys.  Twenty-three  In- 
dian boys  are  employed,  of  whom  eleven  work  all  day  and  attend  night  school,  tbe 
rest,  being  iu  the  Indian  or  normal  classes,  can  onlv  give  three  davs  iu  the  week  to 
work.  The  ab<ive  report  covers  the  school  term  which  ended  in  June,  18rt4,  since 
wfaich  time  S  of  the  boys  of  the  department  have  returned  to  their  homes,  while  of 
tbe  arrivals  of  Jnne  'iU,  U  have  I)een  assigned  to  me,  as  follows  :  Carpenter  shop,  7  ; 
harness  shop,  i  ;  tin  shop,  I.  Two  of  tbe  carjienters  have  been  on  the  siek-list  since 
July  5i  the  others  have  done  better  in  their  respective  shops  than  any  who  have  pre- 
ceded them. 

Jka  tlun  shop  (Mr.  E.  F.  Coolldge,  iu  charge). — This  shop  employs  II  Indians  ;  they 
are,  for  tbe  third  year,  manufacturing  *2,00v  pairs  men's  brogau  shoes  for  tbe  Oovern- 
ment,  to  be  issued  to  Indians  in  the  West ;  will  mnhe  this  year  for  the  school  and  for 
custom  work  their  shore  of  a  total  of  500  paira.  while  they  wsist  annually  in  the  r«- 
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pairing  at  least  1,600  pain.  Tbis  nork  of  the  shop  baa  been  well  t«at«d,  ig  gainine 
coatldeuce,  and  finer  kinds  of  bIiihw  are  called  for  than  before.  Snhoot  officers  and 
teacbers  often  purchaae  CIiuh«.  A  good  servici^able  shoo  for  girls  is  mode  at  |2  a  pair, 
wbich  is  becominK  pnpular  iiiiiotig  tbc  young  women,  long  outwearing  "  store"  sboes. 
For  tbe  bojH,  an  Eoglisb  Balmoml  at  (2. 125  is  made,  and  is  the  regnlation  shoe;  ooa- 
tom-madK,  it  uoste  t3.  The  boys  are  iloiug  bcttei  this  year  than  ever.  Instead  of 
workiug  half  and  studying  half  tbo  day,  five  of  the  seven  Indians  have  applied  to 
work  all  day  and  study  nighi-8,  in  onlertoleani  mure  of  tbe  trade — a  good  sign.  Since 
Jnne  1  two  of  tbe  Indian  Ik>\-s  in  tbe  department  bave  bren  returned  to  their  homes, 
iioeshop;  and  Are  more  have  beon  apprenticed 


been  very  satigfactory.  Several  complete  one-honui  carta  have  bean  made  by  a  Sionx 
two  ,vear8  from  wild  life. 

Tieprisling  o^oe  (Mr.  C.  W,  Betla,  in  charge).— There  are  employrd  4  Indian  boys. 
The  Southern  Workman,  Aluuiui  Journal  (moiitblit^),  and  African  Kepoaitory  (qaar- 
terly),  and  tbe  little  monthly  papir  of  tlic  Indian  deb.itinc  society,  the  composition, 
type-setting,  make-np,  &c.,  ot  wbich  are  wholly  dooo  by  Indians,  are  printed  here. 
An  Indian  graduate  of  the  school,  James  Murie,  who  learned  the  printers  trade  here, 
IS  setting  typ^  on  tbe  New  Era,  an  excellent  little  monthly  gotten  up  in  the  Indian 
school  at  Pawnee  Agency. 

Indian  bavtuR  the  /arm.^Mr.  George  Davie,  nssistant  farm  manager,  says;  "It  is 
surprising  bow  well  tbe  Indian  boys  havii  gotten  along  on  the  farm  this  year.  The 
aniioty  as  to  what  kiiiil  of  work  they  should  do  seems  to  bave  worn  away,  or  hasdis- 
appeareil  iu  some  way  or  other.  Tbey  hnvc  gut  to  a  point  whore  they  are  willing,  aud 
see  that  it  is  right  for  them  to  do  wbatevor  is  given  tliem  to  do.  When  they  are  given 
a  hoe,  shovel,  or  spade,  it  is  taken  and  tbe  work,  when  it  is  done,  shows  that  tbeynave 
tried  to  do  it  as  they  were  told.  Not  one  nf  them  has  said  this  year  when  they  were 
told  to  take  hold  of  a  plow,  '  I  don't  want  to  plow.'  They  have  taken  the  plow  and 
done  very  well.  No  fault  can  be  found  about  their  turning  out  for  work.  Thi^re  has 
never  been  a  year  in  wbich  the  hoys  have  worked  with  so  little  dissatisfaction,  both 
among  themselves  and  with  those  who  have  had  tbe  care  of  them.  Strict  discipline 
has  not  been  rpsorted  t^at  all.  1  bave  been  asked  often  by  outsiders  how  the  Indians 
worked,  and  if  they  were  not  bard  to  manage.  1  have  said  In  both  cases  that  tbey 
work  very  well  for  Indians,  and  are  not  very  haril  to  ntanago.  Some  of  them  work 
as  well  as  any  boys.  Of  the  1(1  boys  on  the  farm  only  4  are  large  enough  to  plow. 
They  have  gotten  ijtiite  a  drill  in  that.  The  little  boys  iu  winter  stay  iu  the  barn  and 
hel[>  to  take  care  of  (he  cattle.    Tbey  have  done  very  well  at  that." 


I  cannot  do  better  than  to  quote  iu  full  tbe  reportJi  of  tbe  teaubers  in  charge  of  In- 
dian girls  at  Humpton,  for  the  last  Kchool  year,  adding  at  the  same  time  tbe  report 
relating  to  the  ><  little  boys,"  wbO  are  under  the  care  of  a  matron.  Not  only  is  the 
labor (liiue  by  Indian  girls  Te])Drt^  upon  here,  but'  alwi  the  whole  internal  economy 
of  their  tifii.  On  the  Indian  girl,  hh  upon  women  everywhere,  depends  the  virtue,  the 
true  value  of  tbe  red  or  of  any  race.  We  have  clone  our  beat  to  croute  opportunities 
for  them.     Many  have  done  well  sinee  returning  home  lo  their  people. 

Indian  leiriig  «cAoof. — Sinri*  the  report  of  lci-<;l  whh  iMsimil  there  have  been  several 
changes  in  onr  band  of  Inilian  girls,  which,  of  cour»e,  alteet  our  sewing  classes. 
Five  in  Jnne  returned  t«  their  western  homes,  fourteen  went  toMasHacbusetts  to  learn 
housework,  and  onr  little  Arixnna  girl,  nftiir  weeks  of  sutler  jug,  left  us  for  the  "bright 
mansions  above."  The  VJ  who  reiiinined  were  verv  busy  durini;  the  summer  morn- 
ings Hewing  for  theruselves  and  preparing  onlflts  for  tbe  \'i  girU  who  were  ei|>ccted 
dnrlna  tbe  fall.  Two  who  then  oauie  were  girls  who  wont  home  in  June,  but  re- 
turned to  graduate,  one  bringing  with  her  live  little  Winnebago  airls  and  a  boy  of 
tevsii.  Tbe  other  five  wcio  Sioux  girls.  Nine  more  have  since  arrived,  aud  in  addi- 
tion we  have  the  two  busy  boys  of  two  and  two  and  a  half  yeata  who  are  prominent 
members  ot  biith  tbe  morning  and  afternoon  clas-ics.     Their  mothers  show  great  im- 

Erovement  in  making  their  clothes,  and  several  "  Mother  Hubbard"  npnius  aud  dresses 
nve  beon  the  result  of  watcbine  how  some  of  tbe  little  white  visitom  were  dressed. 
One  of  tbe  little  girls,  on  being  banded  a  new  garment  to  make,  reiuarkeil  that  when 
she  first  came  she  thought  that  when  "  that  work"  via  done  we  woubi  stop,  but  it 
seemed  as  though  we  kept  sewing,  and  there  was  no  end.  As  the  result  of  alt  these 
stitches  we  have  64!^  articles.  When  we  consiiler  that  9  of  tbe  girls  are  in  the  normal 
school,  and  are  only  able  to  help  themselves  after  school  hours,  aud  more  than  half 
of  the  remainder  are  quite  young  we  tbink  a  large  amnutit  has  been  done.  More  of 
tbe  garuients  have  been  cut  by  tbe  girts  tbemselves  than  ever  before.  Last  spring 
we  received,  through  tbe  kiDduessoftwonorttaem  ladies,  a  good  "I>nineetio''maonine. 
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which  baa  been  a  sreat  help.  Several  of  the  giria  hare  learned  to  uae  it.  Sinoe  last 
October,  2  girls  who  retarned  with  the  party  of  6  from  MasjincbiiBBtts,  havi'  aBslK:(nl 
in  the  newing  room  preparing  tliemselTei  for  positions  iu  xnme  Hchool  among  tlieir 
owD  people.  On  May  26,  13  girls  left  for  their  homes  in  the  West.  Some  of  them 
went  because  their  time  bail  nxjiired,  aud  others  because  their  health  would  not  war- 
rant their  remaining.  In  Juno,  7  leA  for  northern  homes  during  the  summer,  thus 
reducing  our  number  to  27. 

But  the  honrs  of  vacation  were  not  to  be  iille  ones,  for  word  came  to  prepare  for  a 
party  which  was  to  arrive  on  Jnue  35.  Of  these  new  comers  7  girls  came  into  our 
eIaB8ee,alISionz,l*rt>mDakotit.  OnAngnstSMr.  LaFlesche brought  iDhispart;60maha 
girls  from  Nebraska,  making  our  numlier  40,  lareer  than  over  before  during  vacntioo. 
But  the  willing  hearts  aud  hauila  of  tliuse  alreatly  here  helped  soon  to  place  our  new 
friends  on  a  comtortnble  basis,  aud  they  are  ready  in  turn  to  assist  in  prcriariug  for 
more  who  are  expected  and  in  gfUiiig  off  those  whose  time  expires,  iu  Octol)er,  aod 
who  will  theo  go  wcstnarrt  to  scatter,  we  liope,  some  of  the  good  seed  we  have  tried 
to  sow  in  their  hearts.  Only  one  person  outside  the  school  has  been  employed  to 
Iielp,  and  we  have  ntuch  to  encourage  ns  in  the  progroHS  made.  (Mrs.  Lucy  A. 
Seymonr.) 

Girfg  tuntieieork  (Levey  Mayo  in  charge). — When  the  Indian  girls  moved  into  their 
□ew  quarters,  more  than  a  year  ago,  the  school  was  nnderguinj;  so  many  changes  that 
it  was  difficalt  to  obtain  everything  ueoeasary  to  keep  the  new  buildiug  in  good  run- 
ning order.  In  fact  we  were  so  overwhelmed  by  the  improvementu  then'  made  that 
we  scarcely  knew  what  we  really  did  want  or  how  to  use  what  we  already  hail.  Be- 
aides,  a  large  portion  of  the  girls  were  not  only  strangers  to  ns,  hut  tfl  the  English 
language,  ttie  new  building,  and  the  efforts  needed  to  oe  put  forth  for  Ihe  good  of  the 
whole.  Id  the  face  of  this  we  began  our  firet  year's  work  iu  Winona  Lodge.  The 
present  year  began  under  much  more  favorable  circumstances  than  the  last.  One  of 
the  greatest  advantages  connected  with  our  Indian  work  is,  that  there  is  no  ti-iie 
when  all  the  girls  are  perfectly  new.  When  one  set  rotnrus  to  their  homes  and  a 
new  set  comes  there  are  always  some  who  have  had  a  little  experience  in  the  man- 
ageineut  of  affairs,  andean  lend  a  helping  hand  in  working  the  new  girts  into  the 
regular  rouliue  of  business.     On  the  arrival  of  new  girls  the  old  girls  are  required  to 

S've  up  their  former  room-mates  and  take  new  ones.  They  show  their  chargi^s  about 
e  room  work,  and,  almost  before  they  are  aware  of  it,  their  work  has  had  the  effect 
to  force  Ihe  newcomers  to  accept  the  rules  observed  by  them.  At  6  o'clock  every 
morning  (except  Sunday)  the  Indian  girls  form  into  liue  tu  the  hall  on  the  first  Soor, 
and,  after  answering  to  their  names,  luarch  iu  order  to  breakfast.  Immediately  after 
breakfast  they  mi'ct  iu  the  stndy-room  for  a  second  roll-call  and  to  hear  directions  for 
tbeir  mornings  work.  From  here  they  go  atonce  to  their  rooms  and  get  their  broutnt, 
brashes,  and  aust-pans,  and  reiiort  in  the  hall  aud  different  corridors  to  put  them  in 
order.  After  this  is  done  they  return  to  their  rooms  and  get  them  ready  for  inspeo' 
tion.  At  H  o'clock  the  girts  who  have  the  care  of  the  teachers'  rooms  begin  their 
work.  By  this  time  the  school  bell  rings,  and  they  are  obligeil  to  hurry  over  to  the 
opeajng  exercises  of  the  school.  Evidently  there  is  not  mnch  time  for  extra  work. 
The  nnusual  prevalence  of  mumps  this  term  has  made  the  housework  in  many  re- 
spects harder  thau  ever  before.  There  have  been  aa  mauy  as  7  girls  in  the  hosuilol 
»I  one  time.  Of  courxe  their  part  of  the  work  bod  to  be  done,  so  ibe  well  girls  have 
been  continually  called  upon  to  do  what  has  been  almost  too  muchfortheui.  I  think, 
however,  in  spite  of  disadvantages,  that  the  work  this  term  has  been  more  effectual 
than  ever  before. 

Giria'  amking  cliui  (M.  L.  Dewey  in  charge).— The  cooking  classes  have  been  held 
either  In  Virginia  Rati  or  in  Winona,  whichever  was  must  convenient  at  tlie  time. 
There  is  prospect  of  a  room  being  arranged  expressly  for  the  lesaeiiH,  which  will  be 
a  decided  improvement.  The  Indiau  girls  have  hnd  an  advantage  over  the  colored 
girts  in  these  lessons.  They  began  before  tbe  oibera,  and  afterward  were  excused 
from  other  duties  to  come  in  the  morning,  and  being  bright  and  fresh,  accomplished 
nioro  real  work.  The  lessons  have  iucliicled  only  a  few  of  the  simplest  dishes,  but 
«ach  one  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  those.  All  enter  heartily,  even  the  youngest, 
into  all  the  details,  and  are  delighted  with  tbe  resulta. 

LaaiidTii  (Oeor(;ie  Washiugton  in  cliurge). — The  work  in  this  department  is  very 
much  improved  since  last  term.  We  have  begun  this  year  with  the  thought  of  get- 
ting the  work  done  well,  and  in  less  time,  and  have  no  reason  so  far  to  feel  diacour- 
ageA,  yet  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  iniprovement.  These  girla,  besides  spending  most 
oF  their  time  in  school,  have  to  keep  Winona  in  order,  so  have  to  bo  pushed  very  hard 
to  get  their  washing  and  ironing  done.  One  can't  well  hurry  a  large  Indian  girl  to 
advantage,  because  she  will  get  stabbora  and  won't  work  well.  It  is  generally  ao- 
cardiog  to  a  girl's  feeling,  when  her  turn  comes  to  wash,  whether  or  no  she  gete 
tbrongb  early  ;  if  she  feels  like  working  it  will  soon  be  dune  in  order;  if  the  oppo- 
site she  will  buce  as  long  again  to  get  it  doue.  We  have  quite  a  number  of  little  girls 
tbis  term  and  tbeir  work  in  Ihe  latmdry  is  very  much  better  than  that  of  any  children 
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:(Ht«i]  to  work 
....  'turn.  Wbf.1. 
i;  day  nonii-s,  n'hicli  is  in  tliK  liitter  part  of  tlie  werk,  I  ofleu  hear  them  naj, 
n  always  tell  us  to  ilo  every tbinft;  you  uevvr  tell  big  girts  lodo  anything."  Thie 
'  be  trne  ia  oue  wiiy,  benaiiHe  we  haven't  hb  iuQ<iy  *' t>tg  kItIh"  att  iittle  ooes. 
tlier  reason  is,  the  litlte  )^rU  do  iNilniiuli  lietter  and  moreViilingly  thnn  the  "big 
i"  anil  make  le>inconi|>taiiitof  beint;  tin-d.  Threu  yearn  at  HHmptou  is  short,  time 
tve  tbi-Ht)  chililmn  the  trainiug  they  need,  for  I  Ihiuk  the  bust  mitHionary  that 

ever  rt-tnru  to  the  Went  will  be  it  girl  who^hns  Hpent  six  or  seveD  terms  at 
iipton.  When  a  new  set  of  girls  arrive  they  are  put  in  the  lanndrj'  to  trash  with 
B  older  girls  who  emi  speak  Ihe  same  langnage.  In  this  way  they  soon  Icani  ti> 
«te,  vhii-h  they  can  <lo  almost  a»  well  as  tlm  Chinese.  The  lurge  girls  nbo  ate 
I  and  strong  are  called  upon  every  week  to  wash  for  sick  girls.  This  is  not  &u 
'  thing  to  ilii,  bnt  they  bavn  responded  very  well.  Every  Friday  after  school  the 
I  report  in  the  liltiv  chapel  in  Winona,  with  the  wIM^k's  washing ;  here  the  clotbea 
inspectfKl  l>y  out  lady  iiriuciiial;  if  they  are  wnxheil,  ironed,  nn'l  mended  well  the 
I  are  tiiarkud  livi'.  ll  is  very  inlereiliug  to  huo  each  one  uoiiiiu^  in  with  a  linndle 
bite  clothi-s;  still  more  hi>  tii  wati-h  how  aniioux  fvery  lillle  girl  ia  to  have  live; 
,t  ft  disniipoiuteit  expression  she  wears  if  she  fails.  Liioking  back  at  the  homes 
I  which  some  of  these  girls  come,  the  length  of  time  they  have. been  with  ns,  and 
improvenieiit  they  have  made,  one  can't  help  feeling  enconraged  t«  go  uu  usslsit- 
them,  boiling  to  reap  in  <lne  st'Oiton  if  we  laint  not. 

oupitaland  diet  kitchen  (Ada  J.  Porter,  unrse).— The  iai^e  snnny  hospital  room, 
1  pretty  engravings  on  the  wall,  three  beds  made  np  with  snow-white  counter- 
's, nii^o  soft  feather  pillows,  and  other  furniture  in  the  room  to  correspond,  ni.'kkrs 
ry  plensaiit  pii-tnre,  and  isa  convenient  pjace  for  girls  when  sick.  They  are  very 
Ultr,  very  seldom  frutlnl,  and  always  ready  to  do  what  is  best  for  them.     The  Kith 

Mi'o  well  Ui'lp  abont  the  eave  of  the  sick.  It  is  surprising  to  see  how  maoy  iLbto 
tenriy  to  ntdy  with  them,  and  bclp  take  care  of  them.  When  one  is  asked,  in  the 
encH  of  a  niiniberof  girls,  to  nit  with  the  sick,  several  will  say,  "Let  me",  "  I  want 
or  "  You  never  let  uie  take  care  of  sick  girls."  They  are  ready  to  do  lor  oni>  an- 
ir.  The  health  of  the  Indian  girls  has  been  excellent  this  year.  So  very  serious 
■Ha  lius  uceiirred ;  tbe  cases  have  liecii  as  follows : 
ire  throat,  6;  measles,  r>;  mumps,  19;  uialurial  fever,  1.    They  :ill  recovered,  and 

back  with  pleasure  on  their  bosjiital  experience. 

osely  couuected  with  the  hospital  auil  its  work  is  the  diet  kitcheu,  with  its  four 
muliicHliug  looms.  Oue  large  suuny  ivom  has  three  windows;  these  arc  tilled 
1  plniits.  A  long  table,  which  will  seat  twenty-two  peraon^>,  >taiids  iu  the  center 
in  room.  When  the  tntile  is  set  with  prett.v  brown  figured  dishes,  bright  simidus, 
kniv-i's  and  forks,  it  looks  very  inviting.     This  room  is  called  the  dining-room. 

only  nsed  for  the  students  who  are  sick,  bnt  who  are  still  able  to  get  out  of  their 
IS  fur  iilL-»ls.    Thuy  look  very  cheerful  aud  happy  while  iiartaking  of  tlie  food 

is  pre|iaved  s|ieciulty  for  them.  A  little  room  out  of  the  iliuing-room  is  used  for 
iiriiiK  and  seuiting  ont  meals  to  those  who  are  not  ablo  to  leave  their  rooms.  Two 
IS  one  of  this  are  used  for  kitchen  and  hT' ire-rooms.  Tbe  fonr  neatly-kept  rooms 
e  a  very  plrnsaiit  and  convenient  place  for  preparing  food  for  tbe  sick.  The  ar- 
e  uuiul>er  of  meals  si-rved  a  day  bos  been  85. 


out  Octaber  till  Jam. — Two  deaths  from  phthisis  hav6  occuri-ed  among  the  older 
an  boys.  The  Indiiiu  girls  have  sliannl  in  the  epitleiuic  of  sore  throat  aud  mniups, 
with  ibis  exception  their  general  bualtli  has  lieeu  good.  Only  one  case  of  fever 
iccurred  auiong  them.  Tliree  baveMUlfurcd  from  serious  enlargement  and  iuSam- 
:(m  of  tbe  cervical  lymphatic  glands,  mid  2  from  phlyeteiintar  ophlhalmiit.  Two 
1  had  pneumonia,  and  I  gastric  nicer.  In  consiile'ritig  the  health  of  this  school  as 
pared  with  utliers  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  iuduHtrial  Aystem  involves  ueeestiarily 
Mtnn^  of  the  students  in  all  weathers,  and  while  in  the  naiu  it  in  an  advantage, 
nasing  the  physicalstaininaof  the  mass  of  studeuts,  in  theiudividual  coses  it.  no 
tt,  makes  way  for  sitkncBs.  There  hiive  been,  however,  very  few  cases  which 
d  be  traced  diiTi^tly  to  any  unusnal  ex]iosure. 

r  tmnBiec  moBi**.— The  health  of  the  Indiaus,  both  boys  and  girls,  has  been  re- 
sably  good.  No  acute  cases  of  illness  have  oecnrred  among  thetu,  and  the  condi- 
of  those  snd'ering  from  chronic  diseases  has  tieen  vi'ry  favorable.  Excepting  for 
y  or  tivo  at  a  time,  none  have  been  conttned  tn  tbe  house.    The  thirteen  Ouiahas 

early  iu  August  arrived  in  very  good  physical  coudition,  with  the  eiueption  of 
tdoncy  in  two  of  the  boys  to  iucutable  disease  of  Iho  eyes;  two  more  sulfe ring 

mumps,  Irom  which,  however,  they  speedily  recovered.  One  of  the  girls  had 
>rs  in  the  lobes  of  her  ears,  which  have  been  romovetl,  and  she  has  much  iniproved 
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in  sppparjiiioe.  Twelve  of  llio«e  brouKht  to  ns  iii  June  proved  to  Imvp  incurable 
polmoiiary'iliHC.'kHi:'.  These,  with  Hovural  otiiors  who  hiive  Uvea  hero  fur  a  tun ^er  time, 
and  tlinre  caxtm  uf  I'hrouic  f-ye  tcuuble,  should  be  rtiiioveil  tu  tliuir  homua  on  account 
of  pliysical  disiibilily. 

THK  UTTLE   fiOrS. 

DiriiienA  of  tlie"jyigvaiH;"  (Irem^  H.  Stansburyiu  charge,) — Divisinn  Ahnnbeeu, 
dnriug  tbe  nchnoi  ^>-nr,  the  humu  of  11  little  buyK.  Tbewiwliiui  of  the  plun  ol'placlnf^ 
tbe  small  boys  und«r  special  can:  in  itill  clearly  demon Htraied  by  tbe  improvement 
they  contiiiuo  to  niako  in  condaot  anil  appearuncu.  Tbe  excellent  diticipline  of  my 
predeceesor  and  tbe  good  babits  tht-y  formed  under  her  training  have  made  tbein 
eoay  to  control.  Moral  euasiou  is  the  onty  forcu  I  have  fuuud  necemary  to  use,  for 
tbey  have  a  stronij  iteuae  of  justice,  and  when  convinted  they  have  done  wronj^,  es- 
pecially if  it  id  pointed  out  to  tbem  by  sonie  bible  truth,  thty  try  not  lo  commit  tbe 
same  fault  again.  Aiipealinf"  to  their  honor  ha"  been  snccemfitl.  [  have  not  known 
of  one  innt'aueu  where  a  boy  xent  to  hiH  room  for  puninhment  ban  tefl  it,  though  tbe 
door  was  open,  mitil  he  ri'ceived  pemiisaion.  In  cnariictcr  and  disposition  they  com- 
pare favorably  with  their  civ Itizeil  broihers,  but,  unlike  them,  tbey  lake  ver^' little 
pleasure  in  being  rend  to  nnlesa  the  siury  is  foanilal  on  fact.  "  Is  it  true  1 "  in  alirayB 
the  first  question  aHked  ;  and  if  the  reply  is  in  tbe  negative  thevaeldoin  want  to  bear 
it.  They  enjoy  uio»t  of  all  the  "  Story  of  the  Bible,"  which  their  kind  Siinday-sohool 
teacher  reads  to  them  on  Sunday  evening,  eapecially  tliut  part  which  refers  to  the 
Old  Teslament.  With  the  eKceiitiun  of  two  casus  of  mumps,  and  one  of  threatened 
luug  trouble  (which  Hoan  diaappeared  under  the  skillful  treatment  it  received),  there 
has  l)een  no  serious  ease  of  HiuKueHS  among  tbem. 

There  were  three  new  arrivals  in  the  fall,  two  from  Dakota  <Sio«K)  and  one  Winne- 
bago. Tbe  lirHt  mentioned  have  bad  much  trouble  with  tlieir  eyea,  and  tbe  fortitude 
with  which  tbey  have  borne  severe  treatment  would  do  credit  to  those  of  older  yeara. 
The  little  Winnebago  (eight  yearn  old)  knew  not  a  u'ord  of  English  on  his  arrival  ex- 
cept "Yea,  sir,"  which  he  replieil  to  every  question  asked  him,  Ana  alTonliughi.i  small  . 
companions  great  amusement,  especially  when  tbey  asked  bim,  as  tbey  frequently 
.  did,  how  old  lie  was.  Though  he  has  not  been  here  six  mouths  he  understanila  what 
is  said  to  him,  and  can  say  whole  sentences  in  reply.  In  June  two  returueil  tu  their 
homes,  oue  to  Arizona  the  other  to  Dakota.  This  latter  is  reported  as  having  already 
begun  to  inatrnct  his  father  in  "  Hampton"  inuthorls  of  agriculture.  In  August  two 
arrived  from  Omaha,  and,  with  this  exception,  no  chauges  have  uccnrred  during  the 
summer  months.  The  health  report  has  been  remarkably  good,  and  a  general  im- 
provement makes  the  work  encouraging.  It  has  become  evident  that  the  two  little 
Sioui,  mcniioned  hIkivo  nssutToring  from  disease-  of  the  eyes,  are  incurable,  and  they 
will  therefore  be  returned  to  their  homes  at  the  earliest  opportnuity. 

Indian  olaiKf* ;  tehool  lifr. — I  am  glad  to  let  those  who  have  done  the  work  in  this 
department  speak  for  theniselves,  beginning  wi-h  Mi<is  Kichsrds,  who  is  nt  the  bend 
of  tbe  Indian  school  work  at  Ilamptun  Institute.  Her  report  is  of  a  mi>ie  geucral 
character  than  the  rest. 

During  the  past  year  IS  Indians  have  returned  to  the  West,  and  4  have  died  at 
achoiil.  In  September  a  party  of  20  arrived  rnun  Dakota,  largely  from  Lower  BruI4 
and  Grow  Creek  Agencies,  where  the  agent  is  in  fnll  sympathy  with  Hampton  and  its 
work,  and  ready  to  render  eftlcient  aiil.  Id  October  2  Onondagas  from  New  York  ar- 
rived, and  in  November  1  Pawnee  from  Indian  Territory,  and  6  WInuebagoes  from 
Nebraska,  the  latter  coming  with  a  Hampton  girl  who  bad  spent  the  summer  at  home. 
In  April  9  Sioux  girls  werBlir<mght  from  Crow  Creek  by  Bev.  Mr,  Gravatt.  In  June 
Rev,  Mr.  Friwell  took  from  Hampton  :fa,  returning  on  Jnly  1  with  :W,  from  different 
agencies  in  Dakota.  Of  thosi-  whom  he  took  liaek  a  very  good  report  has  been  given. 
Two  are  Ivaching,  4  are  assisting  in  schools,  7  went  directly  to  work  at  their  trades ; 
aotne  are  helping  their  parents,  and  others  visiting  or  waiting  for  sometbing  to  do. 
Notie,  eo  far  as  we  know  at  pnu'ent.  have  done  anything  unworthy.    Two  or  three  ex- 

K'Ct  to  return  in  October  and  iiuish  their  school  course.  In  Jnly  Alex.  Peters  a 
enomonee,  Who  has  been  here  at  achoolfnur  years,  was  sent  to  tbe  Lawrence  Indian 
school  to  take  a  position  as  teachcrof  blacksmith's  trade.  A  letter  recently  from  the 
principal,  Dr.  Marvin,  speaks  of  him  in  tbe  |>iKbest  tcrnis.  On  August  the  2d  Frank 
LaFlesche,  an  Indian  employ^  at  Washington,  arrived  with  13  Omalias,  from  Nebras- 
ka, 6  boys  and  5  girls,  and  one  married  onnple.  Many  others  were  anxious  to  come ; 
one  young  man  wishing  tu  make  It  his  bridal  trip.  The  nnuiber  now  connected  with 
the  school  Is  I'.ti,  55  girls  and  77  boys.  Fourteen  have  bean  in  Massacbasetts  one  year, 
and  10  are  spending  the  summer  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut. 
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WItb  the  exception  of  an  epidemic  of  mninpH  the  health  of  the  Bchool,  during  the 

Kater  part  of  the  year,  hai  been  very  f;«od.  Winona  has  continaed  to  exert  ita 
ilthfiil  inflaence  over  the  girlH,  iu  stimulating  them  to  habits  of  neatnees  and  in- 
doBtry,  aa  they  strive  to  Iceep  their  pleaaant  home  frenh  and  aweet,  and  to  make  Us 
hudu;  rooms  aa  pretty  and  tasteful  as  pnssilile.  It  was  a  happy  thought:  of  their 
teacher  last  summer  to  appoint  some  of  the  older  girls  captains  over  squads  of  little 
ones.  They  kept  order  in  their  corridors,  hu peri ii tended  their  youne  chargeH  iu  the 
laundry,  tan^ht  them  in  Sunday  •school,  and  in  various  ways  tried  tobe  real  Winona, 
true  "elder  Bisters."  The  system  has  been  continued  iu  a  measure  throughout  the 
year,  and  at  the  morning  roll-citll,  on  returning  from  lircakfast,  each  captain  answers 
for  her  company.  The  arrival  of  new  prls  at  once  lifts  those  who  have  been  here 
longer  to  a  higher  plant,  and  nothing  siremB  more  i^nickty  to  develop  in  Ihem  a  sweet 
-womanliness  than  to  have  a  feeling  of  reHponniliility  and  care  over  some  shy,  awk- 
ward new-comer,  who  ulings  t«  the  shelter  of  her  bright  shawl  with  almost  as  mnoh 
tenacity  aa  an  Oriental  to  ner  veil,  or  one  of  the  little  waifs  who  t«iil  ho  cantionsly, 
though  by  no  means  silently,  np  and  down  the  long,  st.anae  stairway,  in  those  instra- 
menlB  of  torture  called  "shone."  If  only  a  true  ChriBt-like  spirit  of  loving  help- 
fulness can  take  root  in  the  hearta  of  these  Indian  girls  we  may  surely  hope  it  will 
bear  fruit  wheu  they  return  to  their  people. 

Winona  haa  been  bereft  during  the  later  part  of  the  year  of  her  whose  nnwearjing 
devotioD  and  love  to  her  ludiaji  children  had  so  taxed  her  strength  as  to  reniler  neo- 
«B«ary  a  ioog  rest,  but  the  inspiration  of  her  words  and  example  remains  with  them 
still,  and  they  look  forward  with  hope  of  her  return. 

In  the  wigwam,  or  Indian  cottage,  the  older  boys  have  been  thrown  more  than  ever 
before  npou  their  own  responsibility,  and  in  the  main  have  stood  np  bravely  under 
this  test  of  their  manliness.  The  quiet  and  order  they  have  maintained,  and  the 
friendly  interest  they  have  shown  in  the  new  boys  have  been  very  encouraging.  At 
night,  after  study  hour  is  over,  one  of  their  own  number  calls  the  roll  and  condnots 
family  prayers.  Adebating  society  ia  held  Saturday  evening,  when  even  the  strangers, 
whose  English  oratory  consists  of  a  brief  seuti'.uce  or  two,  itainfully  learned  and  re- 
eit«4l,  are  encouraged  to  take  part.  Once  a  month  the  meeting  of  this  society  is  at 
Winona,  when  the  girls  share  in  the  exercises  by  songs  and  recitations. 

The  little  boys'  home  has  bei-u  a  favored  spot  in  the  wigwam.  These  small  braves 
are  not  warranted  noiselesi,  any  more  than  their  whit«  brothers,  but  it  has  been  pleas- 
ant to  note  their  growing  courtesy,  thoughtfuiness,  and  earnestness. 

An  (encouraging  feature  of  the  year  has  been  the  large  number  of  Indian  boys  who 
have  a»ke<l  to  become  work  studenta  and  attend  the  night  classes,  thus  voluntarily 
assuming  an  amount  of  steady  labor  which  would  seem  to  annihilate  the  theory  that 
the  red  man  is  too  lazy  to  work. 

The  homes  for  the  two  Omaha  families  which  have  sprung  up  within  a  stone's  throw 
of  WinouB,  are  it*  lirst  off-ahoots.  These  fumiah  an  effective  object  lesson  to  the  stu- 
dents, and  teach  ihem  how  comfortable  and  attractive  a  bouse  can  be  put  np  at  small 
expense.  At  the  same  time  they  also  give  such  an  insight,  it  Is  hoped,  into  true  home- 
keeping  as  cannot  fail  to  do  good. 

Kamplon's  Massachusetts  Annex  has  proved  a  valuable  help.  At  the  close  of  lost 
snmuier  a  party  of  ten  boys  and  nine  girls  was  left  .behind,  to  remain  through  the 
winter,  and  for  the  must  pai-t  the  plan  has  worked  very  well.  A  winter  in  a  thvilty 
New  Enciand  furm-bouse  must  be  in  strange  contrast  to  life  on  a  Western  reservation, 
and  such  an  atmoHpbere  seemH  mentally,  as  well  as  physically,  invigorating.  The 
outlook  for  the  future  of  the  pupils  has  perceptibly  brightened.  Some  former  students, 
after  standing  Sre  at  the  West  for  one  or  more  years,  have  returned  to  take  up  their 
work  in  the  clasH-room  and  shop  with  frenh  zeal  and  intercHt.  New  industrial  schools 
are  opening  in  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  elHewbure  which  cull  loudly  for  Indian  bFlpere, 
graduates  of  Hampton  and  Carlixle.  Uirls  as  well  as  boys  are  needed,  and  tbeforujer 
cau  no  longer  think  sadly,  "Nothing  for  us  to  do." 

The  Indians  who  have  remained  here  during  the  summer,  work  all  the  morning,  go 
to  school  from  1  to  :^.30,  and  work  again  from  :l  to  6  p.  m.  Ten  work  all  day  and  at- 
tend night  school.  There  has  been  almost  no  HickneBS  except  in  chronic  cases,  and 
both  work  and  school  have  gone  on  with  unusual  chterfuloeBs.  The  drawing,  mod- 
eling, and  carving  classps  furnish  a  healtbfnl  diversion  and  are  much  apprt^iaied. 
After  supper  all  are  allowed  to  miugle  on  the  lawn  until  7.45,  wheu  the  bell  snmmons 
the  night  students  to  Hcbool,  the  Indian  girla  to  family  prayers,  and  the  smallest  boys 
to  bed.  At  9  o'clock  the  next  giade  of  small  boysBssemhle  to  have  prayers  with  an 
older  Indian  boy,  and  retire,  though  seldom  to  sleep.  After  night  school  is  over,  an 
Indiau  boy  ring's  a  little  bell,  calls  the  roll,  and  haa  prayers  in  the  boys'  assembly 
room.  There  is  no  more  hopeful  sipht  on  the  place  than  this  room,  crowded  voluntarily 
every  evening  with  boys  who  sit  in  perfect  silence  and  respect,  while  one  of  their  own 
unmber  conducts  the  service,  reviews  the  events  of  the  day,  reproving  faults  or  com- 
mending  virtues,  aa  the  case  may  be.  The  Indian,  like  the  negro,  has  to  learn  to 
reapect  the  authority  of  superiors  of  bis  own  race.     This  lesson  has.  been  strongl; 
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ve  h»ve  had  haa  proved  ft  marked  ouocess. 

REPORTO  OK  INVIAN  CLABSXa. 

Bfeaktnt  ground  (Cor 

the  Uocher  hu  no  IiidlaD  word«  to  ^d  her.  A  olau  of  boys  and  glrlB  from  eight 
(o  twenty-ftve  yeara  of  age,  isnoraot  of  every  mle  of  eohool  or  tooiety.  Bits  mate 
before  yon.  The  sad,  homestoK  faces  do  not  look  enoonrs^ng.  Gverylhiiig  Is  new 
and  Htrange  to  them.  The  boys'  heads  feel  bare  without  the  Ion;;  braids,  and  the 
new  clothes  aie  not  easv  and  homelike.  They  do  not  nnderatand  one  word  of  yonr 
lauRnage,  nor  yon  of  taelra,  perbapa,  but  tbey  are  watohinK  yon,  every  look  and 
moUoD.  Yoa  smile  and  say  "Good  morning;"  they  return  (he  smile  in  a  hopeless 
kind  of  way^  but  not  the  "  good  morning."  By  a  series  of  home-made  Bigos,  which 
they  are  quick  to  interpret,  they  are  n^de  to  understand  that  they  are  to  repeat 
your  greeting,  and  yon  are  rewarded  with  a  gruff  or  timid  "  Good  moniak,"  and 
thuH  another  gate  is  opened  to  the  "white  man's  road."  They  are  soon  taught  to  suit 
the  action  to  the  word,  and  "stand  up,"  "ait  down,"  "walk  softly,"  "speak  louder," 
or  "  march  out."  The  next  st«p  is  to  t«ach  tbem  to  pTononnoe  and  wnte  their  own 
names,  DsaaUy  the  interpretation  of  the  Indian,  if  taat  is  nnpronoanceable.  Then 
_  comps  a  loDKiist  of  objects  to  betaQEht  in  or  abont  the  school-room,  cottage,  ordining- 
'  room,  and  then  a  list,  not  so  long,  or  evety-day  articles  of  food  and  the  proper  manner 
of  aeking  for  It  at  table.  When  easily-obtained  objecta,  colors,  and  motions  are  ez- 
hausied,  the  object-teaching  card*  are  brousht  into  nse  and  are  a  great  help  and  de- 
licht  to  the  pupil.  He  glories  in  beine  able  to  name  every  object  with  aporoprlate 
aojective,  &Dm  the  bine  sky  above  to  the  green  grass  beneath.  He  is  amnsM  to  learn 
that  rakes  have  teeth,  that  fingers  have  nail*,  and  that  tables  have  legi,  and  not  at  all 
pleaned  with  the  English  mMe  of  spelling  some  very  common  and  otherwise  easy 
words.  If  he  has  previously  learned  to  rcM  and  write  in  his  own  langaage,  as  many 
have  who  come  from  the  missiou  schools,  it  is  a  great  help  to  him ;  and  if  the  teacher 
ie  able  toeive  the  Indian  for  a  new  English  word,  it  is  of  greater  asaistanoe  still. 
From  the  nrst  be  Is  required  to  explain  pLcturee,  write  sentences,  tell  atoriee,  and  in 
every  way  encouraged  to  uae  the  English  language  as  much  as  possible.  Letterwrit- 
ing,  too,  IB  a  thing  that  must  claim  his  early  attention,  both  for  his  own  sake  and  for 
that  of  the  friends  at  home,  who  sre  always  sosions  to  hear  ftom  their  children  and 
interested  to  mark  their  Improvement. 

From  the  newly  arrived  there  are  all  grades  of  English  pupils,  W  those  who  have 
been  studying  grammar  one  year,  or  are  in  the  regular  normal  department. 

ffnl  dinnon  in  Engliih  (Helen  W.  Ludlow). — I  have  found  tluB  class  very  interest- 
ine  ;  bright,  quick,  and  of  eicelleut  spirit.  The  nomber  being  so  sniall— only  ^ight — 
It  has  been  passible,  and  a  great  pleasure,  to  give  special  attention  te  each  one.  The 
two  girls,  l>eingso  small  a  minority,  bare  l>eea  more  shy  and  rather  harder  te  manage, 
but,  on  the  whole,  all  have  done  well  and  made  good  progress,  For  the  first  two  or 
three  years  nothing  like  technical  gmmmaris  taught  to  the  Indians.  After  that  time, 
when  they  have  bM:om«  somewhat  fluent  in  speaking  and  reading,  and  understand 
all  that  is  usually  said  te  them,  it  is  a  help  to  them— as  it  is  to  any  of  us  who  learu  a 
foreign  language — to  learn  something  of  its  coiiatrnctton.  The  verlis,  in  this  as  in 
other  languages,  are  the  most  troublsBome  part,  and  a  drill  in  the  verbe  has  lleen  the 
principal  work  of  the  year  in  this  division.  If  they  enter  the  regular  Junior  class  of 
the  normal  school,  as  we  hope  they  will  next  year,  they  willgo  over  the  same  ground 
»  second  time,  which  will  not  be  too  much,  and  with  a  degree  of  confidence  which 
they  will  need  in  beginning  to  work  with  their  Englisb-speakinK  associates. 

To  keep  these  leBtleas,  slightly  disciplined  pupOa,  some  of  them  mere  children, 
steadily  at  work  upon  anything  bo  dry  as  a  drill  in  verba  generally  is,  haa  required 
aome  device.  By  turning  it  into  a  sort  of  game, and  not  demanding  very  severe  order, 
I  have  succeeded  beyond  my  own  expectations.    To  the  active  imagination  of  my  In- 


u  pnpila  the  English  verb  will  ever  beroatter  appear,  I  Buppose,  under  a  somewhat 
military  aspeol.  tta  "  principal  parts"  we  know  aa  "  obieiti;"  the  dlEFereut  modes, 
.  a«  so  many  reservations,  in  which  each  chief  has  a  certain  number  of  bands  (tenses) 
tbat  follow  him.  These  banda  are  numbered  aa  companies,  doing  valiant  service  in 
■npport  of  the  King's  English— or  the  Preaident'a  American.  For  mauy  weeks  com- 
|Many  drill  progressed  with  unflagging  interest  and  patience.  To  matslwl  a  company 
on  the  black  i>oard  for  inspection,  send  it  marchinginto  the  ears  of  the  audience,  and 
Goally  to  set  one  or  more  of  its  members  to  work,  building  sentences,  was  fun  enough 
for  a  long  time.  Battalico  drill  was  proudly  gone  through  at  last,  and  after  that 
b«ight  was  attained  in  our  system  of  tactics,  te  save  time,  each  company  ia  represented 
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b;  ita  fint  «ei;gDant — in  oUiei  noids,  each  teoM  by  it«  fiist  penion — and  they  are  abl 
lo  put  A  very  neat  Bynopaia  of  any  verb  npon  the  board,  calling  upon  each  othrr  i 
torn  for  the  tenses,  and  modes,  in  anccesaive  order  or  akipping  about ;  writing  all  i 
•eoteticea,  and  chaoginK  these  into  vaiiona  forma,  interrog stive,  paaaive,  &c. 

After  having  done  tbiB  one  day  one  of  the  small  boya  looked  at  me  rather  repraaot 
fnlly  andaaid,  "The  Junior  boys  langh  at  na;  they  aay  weahall  have  to  learn  a  diffei 
ent  way  next  year.    They  don  t  say  chiefs — they  say  principal  parts." 

Before  1  confd  reply,  Ashley,  a  member  of  the  class,  who,  after  three  vearaatHauii 
ton,  had  some  experience  in  teaching  in  the  miasion  school  at  Crow  Creek,  came  t 
my  reacae. 

"That's  all  the  same.     In  my  country  they  call  the  chiefa  'priocipa]  men,'  all  th 

"Ad(I  they  say  '  mode',  not  '  reservation',"  persisted  the  aggrieved  one. 

Uy  champion  waa  ready  for  him :  "  That  is  to  malie  it  easy — to  make  us  nndei 
■tand." 

I  told  tbem  if  they  liked  it  any  better  they  oonid  always  now  say  "  mode"  and  "prir 
oipat  part" ;  bnt  they  seldom  avail  themaelvea  of  the  permiaiion,  and  an  aMomnc 
from  Miaa  Sberman,  teacher  of  the  Jnniorfframmarclaaaea,  who  waa  invited  to  inapec 
their  work,  that  none  of  her  Jnniora  conid  do  better, haa  made  them  more  comforts bl 
as  to  rival  criticiam. 

They  aT«  now  reqnired  to  bring  me  eveiy  day  a  ft^w  senteucea  written  in  the  forr 
of  a  letter.  These  are  read  and  criticised  id  the  class  with  eApacial  reference  to  tb 
verba.  It  is  Helilom  that  a  miatake  in  one  caunnt  be  detected  and  corrected  by  snm 
member  of  the  class  when  the  seoteuce  is  put  npon  the  board.  Thev  are  also  eucoui 
aged  to  talk  in  the  vlaaa,  to  tell  me  what  they  have  seen,  &c.,  and  to  correct  thei 
own  mistakes  if  they  make  any.  The  improvement,  both  in  writing  and  speakin)! 
has  been  anfflcient  to  convince  me  that  the  drill  bos  tieen  labor  well  spent. 

flrtldivMim  iaflriiftmWic  (Caroline  K.  Knowles.)— The  divisions  in  arithmetic  rang 
all  the  way  fiom  those  learning  to  connt  to  the  classes  in  fractions,  They  all  shut 
ambition  and  evidently  enjoy  mathematics  as  long  as  they  are  not  reqaired  to  civ 
analysis,  bnt  that  includes  English,  and  they  find  It  very  bard  to  express  themsidvE 
in  our  language.  They  work  rapidly  wheu  they  once  get  an  iiisight  into  a  method 
The  new  Indians,  In  October,  had  for  their  first  lesson  one  in  arithmetic,  and  soon  learun 
to  connt,  to  recognize  and  to  form  flgnrea.  We  nsed  for  objects  oolored  balls,  afaellt 
blocks,  marbles,  and  bright  papers,  and  tanght  the  combinations  of  number  as  far  a 
86  by  diatribnting  objects  to  the  cla«a  and  having  the  pupils  give  to  each  other  nnti 
the  reqnired  nnmber  was  obtained. 

The  first  reatl;r  hard  ntep  for  them  was  lesming  to  reduce  nnmt>ers  to  higher  de 
nominations.  Much  ^  as  taught  by  signs.  They  worked  well  and  so  Ijetter  prepare< 
tbemaelves  for  the  banler  work  of  subtraction.  Here  we  used  little  bandlesof  straw 
tied  up  in  clualera  of  ten  each.  Thev  have  mode  fair  progress  In  nnltiplication 
They  also  learned  to  tell  time  by  blackboard  clocks  and  were  much  interesteil  in  » 
doing.  It  is  all  alow  work,  but  when  scholars  are  so  good  the  teacher's  labor  i 
grratly  lessened.  The  next  higher  division  are  working  well  in  m nit ipli cation,  di 
viaion,  and  analyais,  and  are  very  interesting  classes.  They  are  showing  mnch  prid 
in  the  neatness  as  well  as  correctness  of  their  work.  Many  of  them  are  very  quid 
and  often  vie  with  each  other  in  the  amount  of  claaa  work  they  can  accomplish.  Th 
second  division  is  composed  of  young  men  who  are  In  earnest  and  are  faithfully  wurk 
ing  their  way  iu  analyaia,  factors,  and  fractions.  The  highest  class  may  well  b 
proud  of  their  record  for  the  year.  They  are  studying  hard,liopingto  enter  arithmr 
tic  classea  in  the  academic  department  next  fall. 

Qeagraphg  (EHiao  Goodale).— Earth  knowledge,  or  the  stndyorgeo|rApby,  seema  t 
have  a  particular  fascination  for  the  Indian  mind.  As  the  ancienta  in  drawing  map 
located  each  his  little  country  in  the  center  of  the  known  world,  so  it  ie  with  tbcs 
children.  Un hesitatingly  they  plnee  "bnfl'alo"  among  the  fierce  wild  animals  o 
India;  decline  1«  Iwlieve  that  an  Arabateed  is  enual  to  an  Indian  pony ;  andafterdu 
tifnlly  proclaiming  that  the  Himalayas  are  the  highest  mountains  in  the  world,  iu 
stantly  add,  "  but  not  so  high  aa  the  Rocky  Mountainsl  "  Indeed,  while  they  scii> 
BO  readily  upun  stories  of  strange  things  and  new  ways,  and  delight  in  what  Herber 
Spencer  might  call  the  "  descriptive  sociology  "  of  geography,  it  is  not  easy  to  gin 
them  clear  ideas  of  the  relative  importance  of  places  and  people.  I  suppose  UiatiiiDS 
eome  later. 

The  Kccond  division  have  (his  ;eai  taken  ap  Swloton's  "  Oeograpbical  Reader,' 
with  intense  satlafaction  to  tbemaelves  and  some  real  benefit,  aitlinugh  it  bos  bcei 
largely  supplemented  by  oral  teaching,  finch  phrases  iu  it  as  "These  oelebratei 
cities  are  said  to  have  been  more  magnificent  than  any  now  in  existence,"  whilo  try 
lug  their  powers  of  niterauce,  appear  wonderfully  to  sustain  their  self-respect  and  ait 
them  in  raising,  aa  one  of  their  number  has  said,  ''  too  much  big  words  out  of  uatnra 
«rdrr."  In  studying  about  the  oountriea  of  Europe  and  touching  on  same  of  tbt 
«Ider  civiliiBtious  it  has  been  found  almost  impossible  to  give  them  an  idea  of  gresl 
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Sictuiea  and  HtatneH  except  as  "jtrBven  ima£ca,"aDd  aplendid  aichitectnre  can  ba 
one  scant  Jiutice  to  as  "big  bouseH."  It  is  id  ilescriptiiinB  of  atrikintc  oataTuI  feat- 
ures, of  nuknoivii  products,  and  above  all  of  the  appearance,  characteristics,  ilreto, 
Uld  customs  of  Tsrioiis  peopleii  that  we  meet  with  a  ileliKhtruI  npprecintiou. 

With  the  children  of  the  thinl  division  the  lesson  has  been  eotirel^  oral,  with  vari- 
Ktiona  in  the  shape  of  map  studies,  blackboard  exercittes,  and  writing  an  occasional 
"  composition"  on  the  country  last  visited.  Many  are  the  devices  resorted  tn,  to 
hold  the  attention  and  fetter  the  memory ;  pictnres  are  shown  which  they  afterwards 
dt'Rcribe,  and  itories  toliL  which  thay  are  Te<|iiired  to  repeat  in  their  own  words.  One 
day  each  child  was  addressed  as  "  uur  friend  the  Qemian,"  Frenchman,  Chinaman, 
or  what  not,  and  expected  to  tell  us  as  mnch  as  be  could  about  the  land  of  bts  adop- 
tion. "  What  will  yon  be  I"  I  inquired  of  one  promising  youth.  "Indian  savage." 
was  the  concise  reply.  After  the  others  had  recited,  I  turned  to  the  "savage"  ancf  re- 
qnested  an  account  of  his  western  liome.  "Ugh" — the  characteristic  nnspellable 
sound— "I  no  Ulk  English!" 

ifisljrji.  (Ilonrietta  B.  Lathrop). — The  Indiau  atndents  in  United  Statea  bistory  have 
shown  an  unflagging  Interest  in  theii  lessons  throughoaC  the  year  and  have  uncon- 
sciously been  a  most  interesting  study  in  themselves,  as  their  chanLctcrislioti  were 
brought  out  in  the  diitcnaaion  ofVarioDB  questious.  Beginning  with  the  discovery  of 
the  New  World,  they  have  fallowed  the  atory  of  the  colonies  tnrongh  the  Indian  wars 
and  the  struggle  for  independence,  fighting  every  battle  with  the  utmost  zeat  until  it 
becomes  a  question  how  far  it  is  wine .  to  excite  their  too  ready  enthnsium  for  war. 
The  bright  spots  in  the  sad  story  of  their  race  have  been  eninhaaized  as  far  as  posaibte, 
and  all  due  credit  carefully  given  them  for  their  skill  and  artifice  In  warfare,  with 
such  Buocess  that  the  reason  |>iven  for  each  defeat  of  the  Americans  came  to  be,  "  Oh, 
too  much  drill.  They  no  fight  behind  trees  like  Indians."  They  are  great  hero- wnr- 
shipers,  these  Sioux  boys  and  girls,  and  invariably  the  hero  is  the  bravest  man,  and 
the  man  who  outwits  his  eneinies.  Even  their  favorite  Ethan  Allen  woa  iudignantly 
called  "coward!"  for  sparing  the  life  of  an  EnglishmaD,  and  all  argument  on  the  sub- 
ject failed  to  restore  him  to  his  former  popularity. 

Of  course,  even  with  these  more  advanced  classes,  the  main  difficulty  in  the  teach- 
ing, in  fact  ihe  only  one,  baa  been  the  imperfect  knowledge  of  English  ;  it  bi'iug  BOme- 
times  fbnnd  that  after  a  lesson  haa  been  very  smoothly  read  some  simple  woni  which 
seemed  to  need  no  explanation  has  proved  a  sturabling>bIock.  For  instance,  Dorubes- 
ter  Heights  was  supposed  to  be  a  man,  beoanse  it  "  commande'l  the  city  of  Boston. 
Bat  with  the  aid  of  nunierona  pictures  and  anecdotes,  and  of  the  molding- board, 
where  battle-tlclds  have  been  modeled  and  pasteboard  troops  and  paper  Hbkb  ma- 
nenvered,  it  may  be  hoped  that  this  hoe  not  been  a  serioiia  drawback  in  their  faithful 
and  perBevering  stndy. 


CHRISTIAN    WORK   1 

In  bis  last  anunal  report,  Bev.  H,  B.  Frissell,  obai)Iainof  tbeinelilnte,  sBya:  "Al- 
most every  teacher  in  the  Institute  is  also  a  t«aoher  in  the  Sunday-sohool,  the  Indian 
teachers  taking  tbe  Indianclasaea,  of  which  8ev,  Mr.  Oravatl  acta  aaauperintendeDt, 
In  order  to  give  nnitj;  to  the  religions  teaching  of  the  week,  the  subject  for  study  in 
the  internaliooal  series  of  Sunday-school  lessons  has  been  made  the  subject  of  the 
pra:"T  meeting  during  tbe  week ;  still  other  aspects  of  tbe  same  sobjeot  have  been 
preaentjid  in  tbe  daily  readings  which  have  been  used  at  morning  prayers,  and  in  the 
Sanday  morning  meeting,  tbe  afternoon  sermon  taking  up  the  same  subject.  lu  this 
way  one  subject  baa  twen  preaaed  home  upon  the  niiuda  of  the  students  during  the 
entire  treek,  and  more  accompli shpd  than  if  the  shot  hod  been  scattered.  The  Sun- 
day school  is  the  center  of  the  religious  life  of  the  school,  and  the  teaohem  represent- 
ing five  different  denominations,  become  responsible  for  the  rellgiooa  training  of  the 
atu  dents." 

Of  the  religions  work  among  the  Iiiiliana  from  Episcopal  ageneies.  tbe  R?v.  J.  J, 
Gravatt,  rector  of  Saint  John's  Episcopal  Church,  Hampton,  writes  as  follows:  "I  am 
glad  to  make  a  hopeful  report  of  the  religious  work  with  Indians.  Tbey  attend 
service  aa  usual  in  Saint  John'a  church,  where  it  may  be  their  forefathers  wotvblped. 
I  have  held  regular  services  for  them  at  tbe  school  on  Sunday  afternoon  and  Thurs- 
day evenings.  I  gratefully  acknowledge  the  valuable  assistance  of  tbe  teacbeta  of 
tbe  Sun dsy. school  Sauday  afternoon  exercises.  It  is  a  great  comfort  tn  me,  and  an 
incalculable  help  to  the  Indians.  The  spirit  has  been  good  tbronghout  the  year. 
Three  were  conBrmed  by  Bishop  Randotpb  in  Febniary  last,  and  three  have  Joined 
the  school  ohapel.  We  have  abundant  cause  for  thanksgiving  to  Qod  for  bis  bless- 
ings, and  can  only  say,  'Not  Tiato  us,  0  Lord,  not  unto  us,  but  unto  thy  name  give 

Hr.  Gravatt  in  Haroh  lost  visited  several  of  the  Western  agencies,  and  from  tbe  r»- 

eott  presentnd  by  bim  on  bis  retnm  I  qnote  as  follows :  "  Since  my  visit  to  Dakota 
dt  March  I  feel  greatly  eneonraged  about  tbe  Indian  work.     Many  of  them  are  mora 
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Bdv-kDced  in  otviliistion  thui  1  had  expected.  They  are  plowiog  the  land  sad  sow- 
ing need ;  Ibey  are  raiiinK  cattle  and  ponltnr.  I  funod  mote  bouaes  and  fewertepee* 
than  1  espeoled.  Some  ol  tbe  children  at  Hampton  have  good  homea  to  retarn  la. 
We  held  tutee  MrriceB  on  Snnday  with  large  congregatione.  Tbe  Hampton  children, 
aa  a  rnle,  are  doing  well.  Ijcsedo  Rencontre  haa  married  an  educated  Indian  woman 
and  lioth  are  ampioyed  at  the  agency  whool.  Every  one  speaka  well  of  them.  8am- 
nel  Foiiratar,  who  wai  here  for  a  short  time  only,  haa  a  good  record.  Samuel  Brown 
is  doing  well  at  bia  trade  (ahoemaber)  and  in  teaching  it  to  othera  at  Saint  Panl't 
MhonI,  YankLon  Agency.  David  SlmmouH  haa  worked  ateadily  and  faitlifally  at  th( 
iaaiie  houae  OBolerk.  He  la  commended  by  all.  Maggie  Qouletia  employed  by  a  whit* 
Tamily  at  the  agency  ana  is  doing  well.  She  wanted  to  return  to  BanptaD.  FtbdI 
Yellnwliird  hBH  married  a  bright,  nice-loobing  Indian  woman,  and  brunght  her  to  ae« 
me.  Frank  conducted  religfona  aerrices  at  the  agency  during  the  abaence  of  tht 
miaelonary. 

Qeorge  Duloria,  who  was  here  abont  two  years  and  wiui  aent  home  on  aeooanl 
of  ill  bealrh,  basTctumcd  to  Indian  ,waya.  Se  came  to  see  me  in  company  with  otliei 
Hampton  boya,  bat  before  coming  removed  hia  blanket,  put  on  cititen'a  clothes,  aa^ 
tucked  bla  long  bair  under  his  coat  collar.    After  an  earnest  talk  with  him  in  th< 

Eresence  of  tbe  misaiaaair  and  one  of  the  Hampton  boy*,  be  promited  to  have  fail 
air  cot  and  to  atari,  afreah  on  the  white  man's  road.  Several  have  tbns  lapsed,  bnt  ] 
am  ante  it  ianot  perniatient.  No  good  workia  lost;  we  have  ahold  npontliem  and  cKt 
influence  them  for  better  things  by  following  them  np." 

AS  officer's  TXSTtUONr. 

Lieut.  George  Le  Roy  Hrown,  United  States  Army,  late  connnaudaiit  of  cadets  ai 
Ibia  institution,  has  seen  six  years'  service  among  tae  Stonx  tribes,  whose  aUildrei 
are  being  educated  here,  and  is  hlKbly  competent  to  teatlfy  In  regard  to  the  f^ta  o' 
wbioh  he  writes.  I  anhmit  the  following  extracts  from  his  laat  annual  report,  Amtni 
Jnne  30.  ISM : 

Od  tba  ISthday  of  Jnn«,  Ifttl.  In  oomplisaw  wllii  tbe  butracUoo*  of  tb*  pilDDip*!.  Qminl  AraatniBg 
I  Un  HaniptoD  'in  chkrge  of  ■  puti  ol  twalve  Indlu  ;onthi,  who  wer«  to  be  retnmed  to  their  bamei 
In  DikoU  Territory.  HeilDg  peTfonned  thie  duty,  I  wu  directed  to  look  np  exjitsdenU.  vlait  tlv 
pirnnlmir  tfac  ilndsnt*,  and  to  retnrn  to  Bunpton  kbont  tbe  Ust  of  September,  wltb  tveaty  Indtai 

On  nrrivinR  at  their  home*,  tbe  boyi  had  no  difflcalty  Id  obtaining  rennnrmtiva  emplonaent.  Ka 
TiilUniE  one  of  the  ■genoln  In  September.  I  was  Informed  that  one.  who  bad  beat  rMnnied  in  Jane,  a 
aeconnt  of  the  phva&l  dlsabtUty  of  hlalkllier  (who  bad  been  badly  fnnen  during  tbe  preTlona  wlater) 
had  earned  elDee  hi*  ntnm  atiTeTBl  hnudnd  dsllan.  ntrnlahlng  bay  to  ftvUhtrta  to  the  lUiok  Bill* 
Thla  t>  an  aioepUMial  cue,  bnt  I  wru  agreeably  enrprlaed  to  find  Ibat  all  &»  bori  wbo  had  beeo  r* 
tonwl  home  fton  Banptou  had  done  batter  than  Ibad  aneoted.  The  maforlty  bad  daridedly  Im 
pniTad  (ltd  not  one  had  gone  back  to  Indian  way*.  Tbey  have  ahown  a  atrouB  tnlinatloa  to  work 
eani  money,  and  (mprove.  The  three  jtara'  ooune  at  Hampton  la  too  abort  a  time  to  aooompUah  tb 
bwt  reeults.  A  nnmber  of  tbe  leading  Isdlani  are  iKOgnlilnjE  thia.  and  reqnrated  me  to  kei^  thel 
chlldrru  as  lona  a*  1  thought  best,  1  bronabt  ba«k  to  BauptOD  three  of  the  bora  who  had  basD  n 
tnnied  two  yean  preTton*  after  a  three yrart'  conn*;  odb  had  aaalited  In  teaching  at  the  aganei 
school  for  a  year,  and  w»  employed,  at  the  time  of  my  *iatt,  ai  a  laborer  at  the  agmiey  at  RO  a  manth' 
another  bad  licen  employed  for  nearly  two  vaan  a*  a«l*t>Dt  teacher  at  the  asency  scboaL  and  tli< 
Uiird  had  beeo  employed,  oS  and  on,  at  the  agency  aa  laborer.  They  wen  at  dllTerent  aBanolea:  al 
had  ImpioTrd  dnoe  leaving  Bamplon,  bat  were  aa^oua  to  reoeWe  a  belter  training.  Altogether,  tfai 
ontlook  for  the  boy*  waa  tety  eooonraglng.  Tbe  Indianii  readily  aoqnleeca  In  the  new  departnr 
taken  and  Independent  (plrlt  ahown  by  returned  Indlao  boy*. 

ODlvoneorthe  glri*  wno  returned  home  In  Jnne  received  BinplarineDt.  and  two  retnmed  In  Hamp 
tonlntheaatonD.  In  the  crude  itata  of  aoclety  at  an  Indian  ageuoy  In  tlie  West  Unmi* little  chanc 
for  BdncBled  Indian  glrla  (o  oblaio  remunentlvf  employmenl.  and  the  matrimonial  IntrJgnJDi  ofKrud 
Dotben.  Botben.  and  aunt*  1*  apt  to  iertniisly  lnterrr.,ro  with  thi.  fnrtbir  advanc^niunt  ofretnnird  In 
dIanKltIa,  Tbe  Indian  agent,  or  an  the  Indian*  call  him,  "th«  Ihtbur,"  •till  befuiiDil  anlndlapeuaalil. 
(hotor  In  the  problem  of  bun  U>  Insure  the  oimplete  dcTclopmeot  of  returned  Indian  girl*  Inio  oorfn 
womubood.    Perbapa  ■'agoBoy  boarding  arboole'  may  Im  adranliweoa^  uied  aarotreata  ferllie  riri 

hand,  fnrtfaet  development  of  tbe  retnmed  IndlanWl  In  Cbrlstlai 


prattlraUy  alow.  If  not  Impoaalble.    I  was  dMply  liupre«rd  laat  ■ 

__      ,. — ,i.i —  ., 1  .^i — 1  . i.k  .  ->-,„,  in  neratmiaieai  w 

tleof  llatltteHau^bi 


dlu  camp.  On  apptoaoblng  the  camp  I  iMtleed  ayonngwomaDi 
away  among  the  baabe*,  evidently  de«liing  to  avoid  oottce.  I  tb 
fofeleaving  the  camp  I  saw  bar  unln.  and  in  epite  of  ber  sad  a| 


._g  the  camp  I  saw  berunli . 

girl  who  bad  retDTnea,ibrneyear*befoTe,I^THnaechi  .  .._  ..      _. 

a  bright  and  Inlereatlng  girl  nf  nlitrBn,  <«n1d  r«d.  write  and  epenk  EDellah  well.  ^^  ~^^^  -„ 

badly. 

I  know  an  Indian  agent,  a  sterling  good  man,  wbo  reqolred  yoong  men  who  dealred  to  marry  Indlai 
anhool  gltla.  to  haTp  a  comfortahlc  haaae,  Hre  acre*  nf  land  ueder  caltlvitloB,  *  yoke  nt  cattle,  a  cow 
and  a  good  chancier  for  loduitry  and  autirleti ,  before  be  would  oimaent  to  the  girl*  marrying  tbom 
Thli  may  be  coDlldered  somewhat  arbitrary,  but  tbe  reaalt  tbUy  Jnatlfled  It.  The  Indian  1*  aceos 
turned  to  tbo  Idea  of  purobaaing  a  wife,  and  the  regnlrementdldnot  »P«M  to  hhn  oatwiaoBabla ;  baalde* 
aa  the  agent  wisely  aided  tbe  young  conple*  aft«r  marriage,  tbl*  method  of  obtaining  a  wiiW  becavi 
bshlonableamooKlbebetterclaas  of  young  men.  TheultlmatosucoeSBOf  the  work  ofSBBtsnacluwL 
In  tbe  edneaUDD  of  Indian  youth,  appeara  to  me  to  binge  upon  Indian  affenta.  to  whose  csni  sak 
youths  must  be  returned  aRor  their  Hbool  life  liover,  and  npon  the  concentration  of  the  wmlc.  Xacl 
Btndeniabouldbecamfully  followed  op- after  hia  or  her  return  home,  and  helped  In  everyway,  eaooar 
aged  on  all  side*,  and  atlmnlatad  to  do  goad  work. 


IKDIAN   AFPAIB8. 


e  their  nnbiaMd  apioioiii,  b«lievinfc  that  aach  an  BggreeMloD  of  opinions  in  likely 
to  present  the  &ireat  possible  views  of  the  worh  aocoaiplished  and  the  picsent  sitaa- 
tioD.  While  called  OD  to  report  directly  on  the  work  of  the  Hsmptoa  HOhool  fnr  In- 
dians, I  take  the  liberty  of  makinK  in  addition  some  general  remnrks.  The  policy  of 
odacation,  the  saooess  of  which  is  only  a  quesCioo  of  time  and  of  well-directrd  i>lfbrt, 
ialiat  apart  of  the  programme  to  be  carried  ont.  The  conditions  of  nivilized  lifi>  are 
to  be  created,  the  moet  important  of  which  is  to  settle  the  red  men  npou  lands  of 
their  own,  which  shall  be  made  inalienable  fur  a  period  of  not  less  than  twent.v-Hve 
years.  The  Indian,  when  bis  tribal  relation  id  broken  and  he  has  become  the  owner 
of  tbe  land  he  lives  on  and  cultivates,  will  have  reached  the  fc"al  of  citizenship,  and 
gained  the  righi' to  vote.  Toaccomplish  this  end  there  is  needed,  first,  legislation  ;  seo- 
ond.  executive  force  tocarry  the  legislation  intoeffeot.  Propermeasnreswerediscussed 
at  the  last  Congress,  and  there  is  hope  of  favorable  action  dnring  the  next  session,  but 
this  is  the  easiest  part  of  the  work  to  be  done. 

When  the  way  to  citizenship  is  opened  the  wretched  roatine  of  life  at  the  af^ncie» 
mnet  of  necessity  be  changed,  and  the  Indians  who  are  now  merely  herded  or  corralled 
mast  ba  scattered  in  dctovnt  cabins  on  homesteads  of  their  own.  Then  will  there  be 
needed  an  amount  of  ezecntive  ability  not  to  be  found  on  most  of  the  reservations. 
A  doEen  or  two  out  of  tbe  sixty  Indian  agents  will  be  tbe  right  men  for  snoh  work,  and 
while  some  of  tbe  rei^t  may  do  fairly  welt  it  is  probable  that  weakness  ami  inefflcienoy 
may  bring  to  naught  much  of  the  good  conlemptated  by  legislative  enactment.  As  In- 
dian agents  are  now  paid  ihey  are  as  good  men  as  we  have  a  Tight  to  expect  them  lo  be. 
FintH:lass  men  will  ent«r  th«  service  only  when  suitable  salaries  are  paid.  To  change 
the  whole  moraU  of  onr  Indian  population  is  no  easy  task,  is  not  to  be  accompli 'bed  Yd 
five  or  ten  years,  or  even  many  more,  and  it  will  require  a  skill  and  watchful  care  for 
which  small  provision  has  as  yet  been  made.  Neither  laws  nor  appropriations  are  the 
vital  forces  in  tbe  settlement  of  tbe  Indian  question.  First.,  and  above  all,  mi-it  are 
needed.  The  Indian  agent  who  is  addressed  as  "  Father  "  shonld  stand  liefort-  the  In- 
dian as  the  embodiment  of  a  better  life,  ashisgiiiiletoaud  therepresentativeofliiiiher 
things;  bnt  when  he  represent  only  weaknexs  or  corrription,  progress  is  im|iowibIe. 

That  but  few  of  these  agents  are  the  men  Ihey  shonld  be  is  bad  enough,  but  wot«e 
still  is  the  fact  that  when  they  do  attempt  reform  they  are  often  thwarted.  One  in- 
stance of  this,  is  the  law  which  prohibits  at  any  agency  a  pay-roll  of  over  $10,000 ; 
well  enongh  at  the  smaller  places,  but  an  obNtacIc  at  the  larger  ones;  making  im- 
possible, among  other  needed  things,  a  corps  of  assistant  farnium,  at  the  rate  of  about 
one  to  a  hnndred  families,  who  should  push  and  lend  Indians  to  practical  fanning  and 
independence.     Possible  self-support  of  many  tribes  han  been  impossible  for  want  of 

As  yet  the  onlyjiernanmt  personal  factor  in  the  eivilizalion  of  the  red  man  is  tbe 
representative  of  private  interest  or  charity.  Civil-service  ri^fnrm  cnnnot  yet  prevent 
A  probable  revolution  in  men,  ideas,  and  policy  with  every  change  of  parties.  Kocog- 
nising  this  fact,  those  in  charge  of  Indian  affairs  should,  I  think,  ally  their  work  at 
every  possible  point  with  this  permanent  force,  even  shonld  it  involve  some  dilScul- 
ties  and  annoyaiicea.  When  the  power  which  is  supreme  to-day  may  be  changed  to- 
morrow, there  is  aweak  point  which  to  me  seems  mostserions,  arid  I  believe  that  it 
it  too  little  considered  by  the  anthorities. 

A  partial  remedy  would,  I  think,  be  the  appointment  of  a  few  carefully  selected 
Army  ofBcers,  shonld  they  consent  to  act,  at  some  of  the  agencies,  retaining  in  the 
service  the  best  clTilians.  for  they  cannot  be  spared.  Them  in  in  the  Army  a  fund  of 
expedence  anil  high  odminiutrative  ability,  combined  with  a  noble  philanthropy, 
which  should  he  drawn  upon  for  the  needs  of  the  Indian  cause.  Nut  that  all  ofliccra 
are  sailed  to  this  work;  not  that  any  overturn  of  the  present  system  is  needed,  but 
that  the  best  possible  men  shonld  bu  selected  wherever  they  can  be  found,  from  the 
Army  or  fniin  civil  life,  the  former  being  more  likely  to  be  permanent,  and  that  the 
Indian  Offlce  aliould  be  administered  by  a  man  of  the  highest  ability  and  standing, 
who  should  have  full  control  and  direction  of  its  management;  not  as  he  is  now,  a 
subordinate  with  clerical  rather  than  discretionary  duties.  The  great  need  of  the 
Indian  is  manhood,  and  this,  by  weak,  inefHcienl,  or  dishonest  management,  has  been 
made  to  most  of  them  impossible.  A  work  of  vastly  increased  vigor  and  efflcleucy 
ia  needed  for  the  red  race. 

Unquestii>nably  the  great  majority  of  Indians  must  be  educated  where  they  live; 
of  their  3.'), 000  youth  not  over  &,000  are  likely  to  bo  taught  away  from  their  homes. 
Wonld  to  Ood  that  all  of  them  could  have  the  chance.  But  those  who  go  to  the  va- 
rione  schools  in  the  East  should  have  every  fouility,  the  best  teachers  and  appliances 
for  instruction,  which  is  impossible  under  the  meager  allowance  of  Congress  for  the 
purpose.  No  one  ailvantage  that  the  schools  in  the  States  offer  is  greater  than  that 
which  has  Iraen  incorporated  by  Captain  Pratt  into  tbe  Carlisle  system,  viz,  tbe  scat- 
teringof  these  children  of  nature  among  the  best  class  of  farmers,  where  they  team 
civilization  by  living  in  it.     There  is  no  way  like  Ibis.     Hampton  has  for  five  years 
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aeni  an  aiinual  deleftation  to  Berkshire  Countj,  MassachiiBotta,  with  eicellpnt  resnlts. 
Ab  object  lessonH  tlieite  Bohooli  in  the  EiLst  bave  lieea  of  aa  mnah  valae  perhapR  to  tb« 
wbi'e  ntce  as  tothe  red,  for  thef  have  done  much  to  break  down  the  old  and  falae 
ideus  of  the  hicapacity  aod  bad  diapoaltion  of  the  Indian,  and  have  laid  the  foanda- 
tion  of  good  work  for  the  entire  tupo.  It  shonld  never  be  fotKOttea  how  mnch  isdne 
to  the  enerfiv  and  geir-ancriSce  of  Capt.  B.  H.  Pratt,  Unit«d  States  A rni.v,  whosnwed 
thetieedHoftliepreBaiit  work  while  in  cbsfKe  of  Indian  prisonersat  Fort  Marion,  Flor- 
ida, whom  he  led  up  to  changed  livea,  and  in  some  inst^ncee,  to  Christian  manhood, 
by  this  rare  sift  of  sanctitied  common  sense. 
1  am,  sir,  reapectfully  yours, 

S.  C.  ABMSTBONG, 

Priacipal. 
The  CoMHiesioNKii  OJr  Indian  Affaibs. 


United  States  Indian  Srrvice,  ' 
Training  Scuoot.  fob  Indian  Tooth, 

Farul  Grove,  Oreg.,Avg»>l  13,  1884. 
In  accordance  with  instructions  from  your  office  dated  Julyl,  ISiH,  I  herewith  sub 
mtt  the  annual  report  of  this  school.  Forest  Grove  Indian  training  school  ia  located 
at  Fcirest  Grove,  Orcg.,  HG  uiiles  west  of  Portland,  Oreg.  It  was  organized  February 
S5,  IWW,  aod  14  boys  and  4  ^irls  were  bronght  from  Puyallup  Agency  on  Pngnt  Sonnd 
and  ])Iacedti)  a  small,  rongli,  temjiorary  building  sitnatvdupon  a  lot  of  4  acres  of  land 
belli  1 1  pu);  to  the  PaciRc  t'niversity.  Other  buildings  have  been  added  and  mora 
cbililreQ  liraiight,  until  at  the  present  time  there  are  10  buililings  and  190  children. 
The  present  buihliiiga  have  been  erected  by  the  Indian  boys,  the  material  beioK 


purchased  with  money  saved  from  the  regnlar  appropriation,  but  it  is  now  understood 
that  nu   appropriation  has  been  made  by  Coiigress  dnring  ita  last  session  for  *' 
construction  of  more  cummndious  and  permanent  buildings.     And  in  antieipatio 


vciit  xeveral  very  liberal  o9Vr«  have  beeu  made  by  people  of  different  parta  of 
Oregon  and  Washington  Territory  to  donate  land  for  a  building  sit«  and  form  for  the 
echoul.  TbcBe  offeni  compiise  tracts  containing  from  30  to  8W  acres,  but  no  ftctiou 
baa  yet  been  taken  in  the  matter  by  the  Goverument. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  lot  a1>Dve  metitioued  (which  has  receutly  been  donated 
to  tliu  Guvernuieiit  for  the  use  of  the  school)  and  9  acres  adjoining  is  all  the  land  that 
bus  been  constantly  occupied  by  the  school.  Other  land  hns  been  rented  from  time 
to  time  for  farming  and  other  purposes,  and  in  this  way  the  need  of  a  farm  has  been 
largely  supplied.  The  rent  haa  been  paid  ont  of  the  crop  and  the  profits  have  been 
Tery  encouraging. 

The  attendance  at  the  achool  during  tbe  past  year  has  been  very  enconroging,  the 
average  being  above  the  number  allowed  by  the  appropriation  for  tbe  snpport  of  tbe 
school.  The  appropriation  for  the  present  fiscal  year  admits  of  a  larger  number  tfaan 
for  lost  your,  giving  ii8  an  npportnnit.v  to  test  tlio  present  popularity  of  the  school 
with  the  Indians.  The  first  agency  visited  (Puyallup)  furnished  us  25  childrou,  15 
of  them  being  girls.  Should  other  agencies  contribute  in  the  same  proportion  to  tba 
number  of  Indians  at  each  agency,  we  would  get  trom  tlie  agencies  in  Oregon  and 
Waehington  Territory  aloue  500  children.  If  wc  shouM  odd  to  this  number  children 
who  wish  to  come  but  cannot  get  the  consent  of  their  parents,  it  would  be  largely  in- 
creased. But  nnt  all  agencies  are  so  for tnu ate  a«  Piiyallup  Agoucyin  having  au  agent 
wbo  seuds  from  a  small  agency  more  chil<lri;u  than  any  other  agency  and  at  the  same 
time  keeps  np  three  flourishing  boarding  schools  within  his  own  agimcy.     But  alto- 

Ether  the  interest  in  Ihu  school  has  largely  increased  during  the  past  year  among 
dians,  and  if  all  of  the  children  were  allowed  to  come  that  wish  to  come,  and  are 
eucoumged  to  corae  by  their  pareuts,  the  school  would  be  entirely  inadequate  to 
MCmnmodate  tbem. 


Vuiiuus  circumstances  have  contributed  to  this  increase  of  popularity,  but  it  is 
mainly  due  to  tbe  manifest  improvement  in  the  childreu  themselves.  Last  summer 
some  children  were  returned  to  their  parents  at  Warm  Springs  Agency  after  having 
been  at  this  school  fur  three  years.  An  eyc-witue.>s  thus  desunben  the  meetiog  of  tbe 
parents  and  children  :  One  old  man  wbo  had  ported  nith  bis  boy  of  fifteen  three  years 
before,  with  many  iiijitnctioiiato  work  hard  and  study  hard  and  be  a  good  boy,  was  then 
to  meet  the  lad.  He  looked  all  around  and  asked  for  his  boy,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  latter  was  looking  around  for  his  father.  Neither  knew  the  other.  So  well  hod 
tbe  boy  obeyed  bis  father's  injuuotious  that  he  had  risen  to  the  position  of  first  aer. 
geaut  among  the  boys.  He  was  tall  and  straight  and  his  hair  cnt  short  and  neatly 
parted.  His  well  fitting  new  suit  of  clothes  oftogelber  quite  trauRformed  him  from 
the  half-gruwu  lad  of  three  years  ago  in  his  dirty  blanket  with  long  uncombed  hair 
eoming  down  ovor  his  Ibrebead  and  cut  off  square  Just  above  bia  eyes.    On  tbe  otber 
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hftnd  thd  father  in  expectation  or  meetlDK  his  bod,  who  be  fondly  hoped  was  now 
»lmoHt  like  a  white  man,  and  not  wantioK  li's  bo;  to  Teel  ashamed  of  bis  old  Indian 
father,  bad  cnt  off  hia  own  long  hair  and  bonsbt  himself  anew  suit  of  clothes,  and  his 
appFaranoe,  too,  was  ohangud  almost  as  much  as  that  of  tbe  bo;'a ;  onlj  the  hole  in 
«...  "^leBud  tbo' holes  in  his  eats  told  of  old  sapsratitiODS  and  bsrbarons  habitr 


All  else  spolie  of  an  awakening  to  a  realization  of  nobler  aims  and  better  y a rposes. 
'ollowing  from  the  Tribane,  a  pap         >  >■  >  -  >  ■     —      ......     ^_.  .    .1  ...._> 

e  than  the  white  people  a^joi 


The  following  from  the  Tribane,  a  pa[>er  published  in  Pandletoo,  Orej;,,  shows  that 


provemi-Dt  in  the  children. 

e  20  bv  W,  wu  planned  by  the  boys,  ud  tfav  sre  dolntc  the  wurk  wilhont  UT 
iJdk  it  iTflll.    The  lauiaec  k  whlah  tlief  i^  about  their  work  anil  la  the  hudl 


The  Indian  b«r>  who  came  up  from  the  Forsat  Grore  ttainlDii  Mbool  a  few  days  aeo  fbr  the  pnrpoM 
«f  bnlldlng  a  ahuroh  op  tlie  Indian  reurTatiDD  are  EettinK  on  nifwly  with  their  work.    ■    ■    '^b 

bnlldiag  la  to  be  20  by  W,  waa  planned  bv  the  boyi,  and  thevare  dqlntc  the  wurli  trithont  aoj 


le  Ihoae,  no  matter  how  atronrlj 
preluillced  Ihey  may  be  asnlnit  the  edncatlan  and  timlnlni  of  the  Indian,  that  the  tn^oIjiE  Khoofat 
Forwl  Oroie  li  bd  Inatjlution  that  ibonld  be  kspt  ap. 


We  have  now  in  the  school  100  pupils  that  have  been  here  bat  little  more  than  ona 
jear.  The  improvement  they  have  made  is  remarkable;  bnt  what  is  more  encooraging 
to  us  is  to  notice  eqnally  mnrked  improvement  during  the  same  length  of  time  in 
those  who  have  been  here  four  years.  They  seem  to  grow  in  their  appreciation  of 
elvili^aiion  and  to  have  developed  a  faith  in  their  own  powers  and  tohuvehad  aroused 
in  them  an  ambition  to  take  a  band  in  the  active  life  of  this  age  that  seems  to  trans- 
form their  whole  beiug,  The  stolidity  and  nnimpressihility  of  the  Indian  character 
seems  to  have  been  shaken  off,  and  their  very  faces  seem  to  look  different. 

About  one  third  of  the  positions  of  regnlar  employds  have  been  fllled  in  thiK  school 
during  the  past  year  by  Indians,  and  they  have  given  good  satisfaction.  All  of  the 
agencies  from  which  children  were  sent  to  this  school  when  it  was  first  organized 
have  now  oue  or  more  emploj^s  who  have  attended  this  sobool,  and  we  have  had  nn- 
meroas  and  urgent  applications  fur  persons  to  Uli  other  places — more  than  we  conid 
supply,  from  the  fact  that  we  had  not  a  sufflcient  number  of  pupils  old  enough  to 
assume  so  much  reepousibility.  Several  persons  formerly  pupils  of  this  school  have 
been  elected  to  oGBce  by  the  Indians  since  they  have  returued  to  their  homes;  two 
have  been  elected  chiefs.  1  have  informed  myself  in  regard  to  the  history  of  27  pupils 
who  have  left  this  sceool,  liuving  remained  for  three  years  in  the  school  and  having 
now  been  at  home  one  year,  and  find  that  10  have  been  engaged  iu  farming,  5  have 
been  employed  in  agency  schools,  5  have  been  engaged  in  lumbering  on  Paget  Sound, 
9  have  worked  at  the  shueinaktng  trade,  I  at  carpentering ;  I  has  been  an  interpreter, 
1  a  clerk  in  astore,  and  2  had  no  regular  employment,  being  young  boys.  All  had  re- 
tained their  civilized  habits,  aud  nearly  all  had  worked  continuously. 

Daring  the  post  year  the  following  new  indnstries  hare  been  adt'ed  to  those  pre- 
vionsly  taught  in  the  school :  Harness-making,  printing,  coopering,  tinsmithing,  and 
a  boys'  laundry.  All  are  not  yet  fully  equipped,  on  account  of  Tack  of  shop  room. 
Formerly  the  lanndrying  for  the  whole  school  was  done  by  the  girls  and  a  Chinaman. 
The  Chinaman  struck  for  higher  wages  and  an  Indian  boy  was  put  in  his  place,  and 
it  was  found  that  he  did  equally  well;  since  which  time  the  number  of  boys  in  ths 
hoys'  laundry  has  been  Increased  to  Bve,  and  they  now  do  about  two-thirda  of  the 
washing  for  the  whole  school. 

A  printing  office  on  a  small  scale  has  been  furnished  by  the  boys  and  girls,  and  a 
•mall  paper,  The  Indian  Citizen,  is  edited  and  published  by  two  of  the  Indian  boys. 
Its  circulation  among  the  Indians  on  the  coast  and  among  others  who  are  Interested 
iu  the  subject  of  Indian  education  is  quite  extensive,  and  is  steadily  increasing. 

Every  department  of  the  snhool  is  insufficiently  equipped.  The  farmer  has  no  farm, 
the  shoe  shop  is  too  small,  as  is  also  the  carpenter  shop,  and  there  are  no  other  shops, 
except  as  we  hire  or  borrow.  There  are  only  two  sohool-rooms  for  200  children.  Toe 
dining-room  and  dormitories  are  crowded,  but  notwithstanding  all  disadvantages  the 
•chooThas  accomplished  much  more  during  the  past  year  than  ever  before,  as  will  be 
■enn  by  compsring  the  various  reports  below  with  those  of  last  year. 


I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  land  farmed  and  produce 
railed  at  this  school.    Cultivated  156  aoi«8  and  raised : 

30  tons  hay '. |300  00 

100  tons  straw 300  00 

1,000  bushels  potatoes ." 400  00 

100  bnshels  peas 80  00 

50  boshels  radishes SO  00 

BO  bushels  beans 50  00 

600  bushels  turaips 100  00 

3,000  bushels  carrots 600  0» 
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MO  bnshela  bMtt |160  00 

1,000  heads  cftbbage 60  00 

1,000  squaih .- 40  00 

1,000  pumpkins - 30  OO 

200  bnghelH  com 300  00 

1,000  watermelona 50  00 

50  baahela  tooutoaa 13  00 

»,395  00 

IncrebBs  in  stock  by  pnrchM«  and  otherwise,  19  cattle  and  Thonea 900  00 

Increase  in  volnoof  form  machinery  boaght,  made,  &,o 900  00 

3,195  00 
(D.  E.  Brewer,  fanncT,  Indian.) 

SHOB   SHOP. 

Atutital  rtporl  of»k«t  thop  for  Ike  year  hegintiiiig  J»lg  I,  1803,  aad  ending  June  30,  18S4. 

377  pairs  shoes mftde,  at  an  eatimated  valaeof '. $1,246  25 

67  pairs  boots  made,  at  an  estimated  valne  of 401  00 

Bepairing,  at  an  estimated  valne  of :;f01  00 

1,H1H  25 
All  aboea  fninished  the  children  hare  baeo  made  in  the  school  shop. 

BI.ACKa]nTH    SHOP. 

I  would  reBpectfntl;  report  that  the  following  amount  of  work  has  been  donu  in  the 
blacksmith  shop  dnrfng  the  year  ending  Jane  30, 1H84  : 

Amount  of  job  work  done  outside  of  school $425  70 

Ironings  lamber  wagons 440  00 

Ironiug2  backboards 70  00 

Iroaiugone  hack 60  00 

Job  work  done  for  school I  I  50 

1.137  20 
I  would  also  report  that  we  bare  also  done  at>ont  one  month's  work  on  the  fnrm.     I 
have  daring  the  past  year  beea  able  to  work  the  boys  utnler  my  care  to  a  better  ad- 
vantage and  have  mMe  better  progress  than  before  on  account  of  having  new  work 
(wagons,  &,B.)  to  employ  them  upon.     (W.  S,  Hudson,  blacksmith  ) 

WAGOK  AND   CARPRNTER   SHOP. 

Herewith  yon  will  flud  a  report  of  bnildlngs  aud  wagons  constructed  at  the  si'houl 
during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1884 : 

3  hospital  buildings,  16  by  30 $600 

1  shoe  shop,  18  by  32 aoO 

1  ham,  40l)y75..: I,O00 

1  eranary,  10  by  1-2 50 

9  lumber  wagons 600 

2  buckboords '^70 

1  hack 135 

3.846 
(L.  Bronson,  carpenter  and  wagon  shop.) 

uatbok's  Rbport. 

Of  the  78  girliji,in  the  school  I  can  say  they  are  obedieat  and  respectful,  doing  their 
work  well  ami  cheerfully,  and  are  especially  intnrested  in  learning  nriytbing  new. 
They  seem  to  have  a  high  appreciation  of  their  arlvaiita>;eB  and  npportiinlliea,  and 
often  speak  of  bow  much  gova  they  will  be  able  to  do  their  people  when  they  return 
to  their  homes.  Host  of  the  older  girls  are  professed  Christiana.  The  work  of  the 
ohool  is  divided  into  several  departments;  the  girts  working  in  each  department 
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three  montbt  ftt  a  time,  thereby  reoeiving  dnriag  their  ataj  in  the  tohoot  a  thorovgh 
drill  in  all  of  IhedepMtmeDla.  There  hava  been  rnanr  improvementt  made  dnriog 
the  past  year  in  the  methoda  employed  in  the  schaol.  The  airb  are  divided  into  ooai- 
paDieg  with  offloen  and  are  dfiUed  in  marcbing  and  caliBUieiiiea.     (Haggie  Znglis, 

cook's  bepokt. 

The  work  of  the  kitchen  is  done  by  a  detail  of  10  girla,  all  working  until  8.30  a.  m. , 
when  &  of  them  go  into  the  sewing  rooms.  Another  detail  does  the  work  in  the  after- 
noon. The  girls  who  get  the  breakfast  get  up  at  4  o'clock  a.  m.  to  begin  their  work. 
The;  seem  contented  and  happy  about  their  work,  and  do  their  work  well.  A  sep- 
arate detail  of  9  girls  do  the  dming-Toom  work,  some  of  them  are  quite  small,  and  all 
are  in  cliarge  of  a  large  girl.    (Katie  Brewer,  cook,  Indian.) 

RRPOKT  OF    r.AUKDRESS. 

1  have  14  girls  tinder  my  charge.  They  show  a  great  deal  of  int«reBt  in  the  work 
that  the;  have  to  do.  They  are  willing  t4>  do  what  they  are  told  to  do.  They  do 
their  work  just  as  well  as  any  white  person  in  this  school.  Among  otherthings  they 
oan  etarob  and  iron  white  shirts  very  welL  Whatever  they  nndertake  they  learn  it 
clear  through.  I  would  not  be  ashamed  to  have  the  people  from  Washington  to  see 
this  laondiy  any  day,  for  they  keep  it  clean  all  through  the  week.  I  am  an  Indian 
myself,  so  perhaps  my  report  is  not  as  good  as  other  reports.     (8.  J.  Pitt,  lanndress.) 

RIPOBTB  OF  SBAMSTRBSSRS. 

Sewing  raonNo.  S. — I  hare  under  my  charge  B  girls.  I  find  thcni  qoick  to  leam, 
obedient,  and  industrlons.  They  sew  both  by  hiiniTaud  wirb  machines.  During  the 
year  ending  June  30,  18o4,  they  have  made  among  other  things,  13  coats,  157  pair 
pants,  108  skirts,  U4  pairs  overalls,  62  Jumpers,  li  pairs  drawers,  40  bedticks,  64 
shrets,  64  towels,  10  aprons,  16  nisht- dresses,  18  shirts.     (Anna  Falrchild.) 

Sewing  Tomn  Ifo.  1. — I  am  an  Indian  and  have  not  bad  uinch  experience,  but  I  have 
learned  the  work  of  this  department  and  am  trying  to  help  the  girls  liy  imparting 
what  I  know.  We  have  used  in  this  room  6,301  yards  of  goods  and  have  made  the 
following :  164  dresses,  45  skirts,  196  aprons,  70  iiuderwalsta,  S!7  pillow-cases,  59  win- 
dow onr^ins,  68  night-dresses,  18  bedticks,  12  cloaks,  24  towels,  73  sheets,  192  shirts, 
110  chemises,  379  pair  drawers.  I  have  from  13  to  IK  girls  in  my  charge,  2  can  cut 
and  Bt  dresses,  6  can  do  ordinary  cutting,  all  are  anxious  to  learn,  (Lillie  Pitt,  In- 
dian.) 

Sewing-rwm  No,  3. — We  do  the  patching  and  mending  in  oar  room.  The  girls  in 
onr  room  are  all  small.  There  are  14  girls  in  out  room.  (Emma  Kahama,  Indian 
girl,  fonrteen  years  old. ) 

RKPORT  OF  BOYB'  LATJSDRlf. 

All  of  the  boys'  washing,  except  white  shirts,  ia  done  in  this  laundry ;  also  all  bed- 
clothing  used  in  the  school.  Five  b^s  work  In  this  lauudr;  ;  they  do  the  ironing 
too.     (John  W.  Adams,  laundryman,  Indian.) 


First  call  in  the  morning  for  the  boys  is  at  f^  o'clock,  a.  m. ;  then  the  boys  get  up 
and  make  their  beds  and  put  their  rooms  in  order.  The  second  bngle  at  5.30  is  for 
roll-call,  when  the  boys  all  fall  in  line  and  answer  to  their  names.  Third  call  is  for 
breakfast  at  6.30.  Breakfast  isover  at  7,  and  every  boy  goes  directly  from  the  dining- 
room  to  his  work  and  remains  until  11.30,  when  they  are  excused  and  get  reaily  for 


Dinner  is  over  at  I  j>.  m.,  and  all  go  to  work  again  until  5,  then  comes  sup- 
ter  supper  drill  for  fifteen  minutes.    Then  play  until  T.l.l  |  then  roll-r-"  —-' 
prayers ;  and  the  lost  call  Is  at  H.JO,  when  all  are  to  be  in  Iwd  and  lights  oi 


n«r;  aft«r  supper  drill  for  fifteen  minutes.    Then  play  until  7.lh;  then  roll-call  and 

--'  the  lost  call  Is  at  M. 30,  when  all  are  to  be  in  Iwd  and  lights  out.     We 

r  100  boys  ;  some  are  out  among  the  farmers  during  vacation.     (David 


E.  Brewer,  India 

KKPORT  OF  TRlVCarAL  EDUCATIONAL  DRPAKTUKNT. 

Coming  into  the  school  about  the  middle  of  September,  18S3,  I  found  the  pupils 
more  advanced  but  less  tborooghly  graded  thau  I  expected.  Ayear's  experience  has 
^own  me  thnt  togradeaschoolof  this  kiudisnot  an  easy  task.    ThesomedifBonlties 
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•riie  here  tbat  are  neotioued  b;  toacbers  of  other  Hbools  of  similar  character.  Th« 
bvqnent  addition  of  nen  pupils  tmta  reserratione  and  agenc;  schools  at  variona 
stages  of  sdvunoemeDt,  tf^tber  with  the  fact  that  the  school-room  work  cannot  b« 
Wholly  independent  of  the  indnstrial  training,  are  among  the  obstacles.  Considering 
the  many  clifficulties  nndor  which  they  labored,  the  condition  in  which  I  found  the 
school  reflBc'ts  the  greatetit  credit  upon  former  teachers.  Throughout  the  year  a  ooo- 
tiuueil  e&brt  has  been  made  to  perfect  the  grading  of  the  school,  and  ninch  bus  been 
nccnniplished  in  that  direction,  thougb  not  all  that  is  desired.  An  attempt  has  also 
been  made  to  establish  a  fixed  conrae  of  study,  and  to  make  the  objects  to  lie  attained 
in  tbe  several  grades  more  deflnit^  than  they  have  been  heretofore.  The  ultimate 
object  kept  in  view  is  to  teach  Indian  children  to  speak,  to  read,  and  to  write  the 
English  Isngnage  correctly  and  nnderetandiugly,  and  to  give  them,  so  far  as  p>Qssib1e, 
the  riidimoiits  uf  an  EnKlish  edncation.  Where  papils  are  capable  and  solicitous  of 
taking  up  branches  in  advance  of  the  work  laid  out  for  them,  tney  will  be  ea(;oiiruge<l 
to  do  so. 

Two  advanced  pupils  during  the  last  year  have  been  studying  physiology,  and 
mastered  it  without  difflcnlty.  At  the  begining  of  the  year  a  laek  of  proper  text- 
boohs  and  A  supply  of  others  comiiellei)  the  advanced  class  to  take  up  physical 
geography  (Mouteith's),  which  was  considered  a  doubtful  alternative  at  that  stage  of 
tbeir  advancement.  By  going  slowly  and  reviewing  at  intervals  the  work  gone  over, 
they  uxperieuced  but  Li'tite  difficulty  with  it,  and  at  the  end  of  eight  months  posseda 
very  satisfactory  examination  in  most  of  the  subjects  embraced.  This  and  Kindred 
studies  interest  them  greatly,  and  pKimot«  their  desire  for  knowledge.  Experience 
has  shown  that  it  is  not  wise  to  nndertake  a  great  deal,  bat  rather  to  make  thorough 
work  of  a  little.  As  a  rule,  the  children  are  found  to  be  bright  and  intelligent  and 
anxious  to  learn. 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  their  advancement  is  the  lack  of  the  knowledge  of  uiir  lan- 
guage. To  teach  them  correct  Euxlish  is  certainly  the  first  and  most  important  step 
111  their  education,  ami  to  derive  the  full  benefit  of  English  teaching  they  must  be 
taught  not  only  to  speak  and  to  read  and  to  write  Euglish,  hat  also  t«  thiuk  English. 
When  this  is  accomplislied,  they  will  compare  favorably  with  other  children  in  ability 
to  make  rapid  advancement. 

This  school  is  Just  now  entering  upon  the  fifth  year  of  its  existence.  Heretofore 
them  have  bean  liut  four  grades  in  the  school.  The  fourth  grade  will  now  become 
tho  fifth,  the  third  the  fourth,  the  second  the  third,  and  the  first  the  aecoud ;  and  the 
first  grade  will  be  composed  of  new  recruita,  part  of  whom  have  just  arrived,  and  a 
few  already  here,  who  are  not  ready  for  second-grade  work.  The  plan  of  work  for 
the  lifth  graile  is  uot  yet  completed ;  but  it  is  the  intentioti  to  give  them  such  instroc- 
tiou  us  stall  tend  to  fix  firmly  in  their  tniuds  what  they  have  already  leamod,  and 
prepare  them,  as  far  na  possible,  to  give  to  their  people  the  benefit  of  their  knowledge 
when  they  return  to  them. 

Diirtiig  the  past  year  considerahle  advancement  was  made  bj  the  entireschool.  Bx- 
aminatioiiB  were  hod  at  the  end  of  each  quarter,  which  were  written  as  far  as  practi- 
cable. The  result  of  these  examinations,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  class  studying 
of  the  pupils,  'wna  made  a  boeia  for  grading  the  scbool,  and  the  good  effeet"  were  ap- 
pareut  in  many  respects..  The  pupils  became  not  only  eager  to  maintain  their  stand- 
ing, but  desirous  to  excel  in  the  careful  preparattousof  their  papers  and  in  the  crediti 
received.  The  papers  of  the  last  examination  show  a  marked  improvement  over  those 
of  Che  first.  Many  of  those  of  the  ailvanced  class  were  almost  faultless  as  to  neatness, 
spelliug,  and  the  use  of  capital  letters. 

Considerable  attention  lias  been  given  lu  writing  and  reading  original  composition, 
to  declamations  and  recitations,  and  with  the  greatest  benefit.  Two  public  exhibi- 
tions were  given  by  the  children  during  the  year,  both  of  which  elicited  many  ex- 
pressions of  surprise  and  commendation.  The  lost  was  ot  the  close  of  the  school  year, 
and  was  given  by  a  literary  society  organized  and  condocted  by  the  pupils  of  the  ad- 
vanced grade.  White  children  of  similar  ages  and  much  better  opportunities  might 
well  be  proud  of  as  sucoeasful  an  attempt.  Literary  societies,  sociables,  band  of  hope, 
Sunday-school,  and  religious  meetings,  all  conducted  by  the  children,  afford  opportu- 
nities fur  them  to  become  familiar  with  those  duties  in  life  in  which  it  is  hoped  thej 
will  take  the  lead  wheu  they  return  to  their  people. 

Inadequate  school-rooms  have  been  a  hindrance  in  the  past,  hut  we  look  forward  to 
a  time  in  the  near  future  when  this  hindrance  will  be  removed.  All  things  consid- 
ered, the  school  ia  in  a  prosperous  condition  and  bids  fair  to  do  more  and  hotter  work 
the  coming  year  than  ever  before.     (W.  V.  CofSn.) 

REPOltT  OK   ASeiSTAKT  TBACHEEl. 

I  have  been  employed  as  assistant  teacher  in  this  school  for  seven  montbs.  The 
•chool,  although  uot  thoroughly  graded,  was  lost  year  divided  into  four  divisions  or 
grades  of  wbich  I  hod  charge  of  the  two  lower,  the  childran  being  In  eohool  only  half 
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the  da;  and  workioff  tlie  other  half;  I  had  ooe  grade  id  the  forenoon  and  the  other 
in  the  afternooD.  I  likvefound  thechildreu  apt  aud  eager  to  learn,  their  average  be- 
ing as  good  ne  that  of  vhtte  children.  Id  the  nrst  or  primary  grade  we  qm  Appleton'a 
First  Iteader  and  Monroe's  Reiiding  Charta.  They  ant  also  givun  iuHtructions  Id  oral 
aiitbmatic  and  in  writiua-  Id  the  seooDd  grade  are  nse<l  Aiipleton'H  Secood  Ruadei, 
Bobinson's  Primary  Arithmetio,  Mooteitli'H  First  Leasonn  in  Oeoerapby,  WatAon's 
Complete  Speller,  and  the  Spencerian  sjateiu  of  copy  books.  All  tne  childreD  epeak 
the  hUKligh  laiiftiiBge,  and  nndemtand  quite  i-eadily.  In  the  first  grade  are  enrolled 
34  pupils  ftnd  ID  the  aecond  grade  41  pupils,  8  uf  wUoni  were  advanced  from  the  first 
gratle  at  the  end  of  tlie  third  quarter.     (Minnie  Unthank.} 

fhtsician's  report. 

Ill  regard  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  school  for  the  past  year  I  have  to  say 
that  the  genural  health  6f  the  school  hae  been  good.  A  laroe  majority  of  the  caoea 
treated  have  lieeu  sach  tu  common  sore  eyes,  sore  throat,  colds,  aud  other  alixht  ail- 
meuts.  But  few  serious  cases  uf  itiDesa  have  occnrred,  and  but  two  deaths.  Ten 
children  were  returned  to  their  homes  dnring  the  year  on  account  of  poor  health. 
Eight  of  the  ten  were  th«  victims  of  Inborited  cousamptionHl  disease.  The  (wo  wero 
the  result  of  consumption. 

Near  the  beginning  ofthe  yearn  building  SO  by  24  feet  was  erected  for  a  boys' hos- 
pital, and  a  little  later  another,  of  the  same  size,  for  agirls'lioapital.  Previoas  to  the 
erection  of  these  buildings,  the  overcrowded  conditiou  of  the  school  made  it  very 
ditbcult  to  take  proper  care  of  the  siok.  Since  their  erection  it  has  been  possible  to 
give  the  best  of  care  in  almost  ever;  respect,  and  to  this  fact  is  largely  due  the  small- 
new  of  the  number  of  tftBtst  of  serious  sickness. 

The  present  location  uf  the  scbuot  buildings,  considered  from  asanitary  stand-point, 
is  not  ajtood  cue,  for  two  very  important  reasons;  the  first  is,  the  drainage  is  very 
poor,  and  cannot  be  bettered  without  considerable  expense ;  the  second  is,  that  tha 
water  supply  is  totally  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the  school.  Of  the  four  wells  on  the 
groiiDds  all  fail  during  the  dry  season,  aud  it  becomes  uecessarr  to  haul  water  from 
fro  1  mite,  which,  for  so  large  a  nnmber,  is  not  a. small  task,  if  the  water  fumliihed 
by  the  wells  was  sufficient  in  quantity,  tbe  drainage,  and  the  location  of  the  w«11b  are 
such  that  eventually  the  water  in  the  wetls  wilt  be  so  contaminated  as  t«  prove  a 
frnitful  source  of  disease  Now  that  the  nnmiier  of  children  in  school  is  increased 
&»m  150  to  aoO,  if  the  locatiou  of  tbe  school  buildings  is  not  changed  Immediata 
action  shonld  be  taken  to  improve  the  drainage  and  .to  furnish  the  school  with  an 
abundant  supply  of  fresh  water.  (W.  V.  CofSn.) 
Yonrs  respcclfuJly, 

H.  J.  MINTHORN,  Supmnltndtnl. 

The  COMMiBStONRR  or  Ik  man  Atfairs. 


Industrial  School  vor  Indian  Youth, 

Genoa,  Platte  Counlg,  Ntbnuka,  Augail  'M,  IS84. 
Sir  :  I  have  tlio  honor  to  reivort  the  opening  of  this  sohool  on  the  20th  of  February, 

1684,  with  71  pupils  from  the  Rosebud  Ageucy,  Dakota.  On  the  24th  of  tbe  sum«  mouth 
18  arrived  from  tbe  Yankton  agency,  Dakota.  March  1,  if?  ;  March  20,  13;  April  17, 
6,  and  July  17,  2,  all  from  the  Rosebud  Agency,  joined  tbe  school;  making  au  aggre- 
gate of  I'M.  One  not  accepted,  and  seut  buck ;,  2  have  since  died ;  ]  removed  to 
another  school ;  3  have  run  away,  and  not  yet  brought  back,  leaving  129 ;  89  boya 
and  40  girls  attending  school.  Their  ages  range  from  seven  to  twenty-two  years. 
A  few  over  eighteen  were  admitted  by  permission  of  the  Indian  Office. 

INDIAN   EMPLOYES. 

Have  had  7,  2  boy>«,  and  5  girts,  from  the  Indian  training  school  at  Carlisle,  P&. 
One  of  the  boys  was  discharged  for  insubordination]  the  other  is  uow  employed  m 
laborer  and  disciplinarian.  One  of  .the  young  ladies  resigued.  2  are  assistant  cooks,  1 
-    -        -  .,    -    .  ■     ■       ■  -  ith- 


■asistant  seamstress,  and  1  assistant  laundress ;  all  of  whom  are  competent  aud  faiti 
fill  in  their  several  duties. 


b  80  by  20  feet,  four  floors.    Basement  occupied  as  a  dining-. 
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room,  kitoh«D8,  pantry,  bojrs  and  girls'  aaMmbly  and  waah  room,  commUsary  and 
store  rooms;  first  floor,  fonr  school-rooms,  one  dormitory,  office,  reoeptioD-room,  and 
officers'  rooDiB ;  second  Soor,  sewing-room,  ioftrraar;,  four  doni'iloriee,  taftobers',  em- 
plo;is*,  and  store  rooniH;  third  floor  to  wings,  dormitories — all  desijped  to  accom- 
modate l&O  pnpilB  and  the  officers  and  employes. 

A  carpenter  shop  has  been  buiit,  30  by  30  feet,  one  and  a  half  stories:  the  npper 
story  is  used  for  storage  of  goods;  it  was  ooastrocted  of  wood  by  the  Indian  boys; 
a  log  cabin,  18  by  30  feet,  two  floors,  occupied  by  the  school  farmer  and  bis  family,  to 
which  additioDB  have  been  made  and  lltt«d  np  as  a  temporary  laundry.  These  with  a 
com-orib,  sheds  for  stoclt,  and  Ifae  necessary  ont-bnlldings  comprise  all  the  buildings, 
ezceptiDg  fonr  sbeds  and  tool  and  store  house  at  the  bri^-yard. 

THK  FARM. 

The  school  farm  couslste  of  hslf  a  section  (320  acres)  of  land,  a  rich  soil  lying 


I  for  farming  purposes.  The  farmer  reports  that  Ihe  Indian  boys  did  s 
of  the  worh,  nnder  his  direction  (except  the  sowing  of  the  oats),  oleariug  thu  land 
of  weeds  and  stubble;  plowing,  harrowiug,  planting,  cultivating,  harvesting,  and 
stacking  of  the  oats;  130  acres  of  corn,  'dO  acres  of  it  prepared,  planted,  and  culti* 
vated  the  old-time  way — marking,  dropping  of  the  seed,  coveilng,  and  cultivating 
with  hoes— as  a  mnans  of  instruction.  The  balance  was  done  with  a  coro-planter 
and  double  (horse)  cultivators,  the  boys  caring  for  and  driving  the  teams.  The  com 
was  cultivated  sis  times  to  kill  out  a  rank  srowth  of  weeds  with  which  the  farm  was 
overrun  as  the  result  of  long  neglect.  Now  a  large  crop  is  promised  of  com,  esti- 
mated yield  6,000  boshels;  45  acres  were  sown  to  oats,  out  and  stacked,  estimated 
yield  2,000  bushels;  10  acres  potatoes,  7  acres  beans,  10  acres  garden  vegetables,  40 
acres  bay  land,  and  the  balance  pasture. 

Tbe  boys  have  not  only  taken  care  of  the  horses  and  mules  (4  span),  but  have  herded 
the  cows  (16  head,)  milked  most  of  them  morning  and  evening,  and  fiid  the  pigs  (34 
head). 

in  farming  these  buys  have  From  tbe  first  manifMted  mnch  interest,  industry,  and 
aptitude,  doing  their  work  well.  They  have  also  set  ont  3,500  fruit  trees  and  3,500 
Tines  and  plants,  and  in  every  way  given  evidence  of  their  adaptability  to  sui'b  work. 
Even  tbe  eniallest  of  the  boys,  from  eight  to  ten  years  of  age,  have  been  employed 
drop|iing  seed,  polling  weeds,  and  gathering  the  emuil  vegetables. 

CUIFKNTKT. 

Tbe  school  carpenter  has  had  from  5  to  7  apprentices.  With  them  he  has  built  a 
shop,  sheds  for  the  cattle  and  brick-yard,  on t-buil dings,  fences ;  mode  all  necessary  re- 
pairs and  improvements  npon  the  buildinss,  furniture,  tables,  bencbes,  &.c.  Tbe  car- 
penter, as  well  as  tbe  farmer,  is  instructed  to  do  none  of  the  work  it  is  possible  for 
tbe  iKiya  to  do ;  to  tuke  all  the  time  necessary  to  show  and  instruct  tbe  iiupils  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  bis  dcpartmi^nt.  In  this  work  the  boys  have  exhibited  inge- 
nnuity,  interest,  and  industry,  and  promise  to  become  good  workmen. 


but  recently  started ;  at  tlrst  was  somewhat  disappointed  in  consequence  of  the  In- 
dian boys  tailing  to  do  the  work  required.  They  seemed  indifferent  and  wautinc  in 
strength,  and  broke  down,  compelling  the  employment  of  white  labor.  But  now  Uiey 
are  doing  better  aud  promise  to  do  as  *ell  in  this  occupation  as  they  have  iu  other. 
Brick  are  needed  to  build  a  laundry,  requiring  for  this  purpose  nearly  300,UO0  brick ; 
cistemH  and  buildings  are  also  needed.  Besides,  in  tbe  mauufacture  of  brick  the 
pupils  are  iustruoted  in  au  important  industry  ;  it  can  bo  made  a  source  of  income  to 
thescliool.  Have  completed  one  kiln  containing  t<0,000,  which  wue  injured  by  a  se- 
vere storm  of  wind  and  rain,  yet  we  have  50,000  merchantable  brick  selling  at  the 
yard  for  flO  and  tl'<!  a  thunsand.  Anutht^r  kiln,  containing  ti50,00u,  will  be  ready  for 
delivery  by  the  lOtb  or  l.'jth  of  September.  Another,  of  the  same  number  of  brick,  by 
the  30tU  or  30th  of  Ootoher,  which  will  secure  tbe  completion  of  the  laundry  building 
before  winter. 

OZMBRAL  HOUSKWORK. 

The  matron  reports  tbe  general  household  work  as  performe<l  by  Indian  girls,  either 
as  pupils  or  em|doy^.  A  Sioux  girl,  who  had  previous  to  coming  here  ai.tended  only 
rawrration  sobools  where  housework  was  not  taught,  came  here  a  pupil  and  is  now 
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employed  ss  dining-room  director,  having  13  giria  id  oborge  who  luv  detailed  each 
onu  to  a  table.  She  iu  a  very  qniet  and  matroDly  manner  t«achea  hei  girla  to  place 
food  npon  the  table  in  order  and  with  neatness,  to  wash  their  diahee  and  reset  the 
table,  sweeping  and  cleaning  that  portion  of  the  dining-room  they  occupy,  and  oaring 
for  the  implements  they  use,  t«aohing  them  to  become  noneekeepers. 

Oirls  ata  also  regnlarly  detailed  to  care  for  the  dormitories  in  their  wing  of  the  school 
bnildiiig,  the  sitting  and  other  rooms,  this  detail  beins  nudec  the  Hnpervision  of  the 
assistant  matron.  The  boys,  being  in  another  wing  oftheballding,  eare  for  the  rooms 
specially  theirs. 

The  laundry  is  in  ohaTKe  of  a  white  woman,  assisted  by  an  Indian  girl  who  is  from> 
the  Carlisle  school.  All  the  washing  and  ironing  for  tbe  pnpils  is  dooe  at  the  laQn> 
dry,  and  six  girls  are  detailed  daily  to  assist  in  the  work,  3  for  the  moTDinge  and  3 
for  the  afternoons,  thus  securing  attendance  at  sohool  half  of  each  day,  m  it  is  oar 
desif^n  that  labor  and  study  shall  move  hand  in  band. 

Tbe  same  order  of  detail  prevails  in  tbe  seamstress  or  sewing  room,  a  change  being 
made  each  month  in  all,  that  each  girl  may  become  proflcient  in  every  deparrmebt  m 
labor.  The  small  girls  belonging  to  the  primar;  department  of  the  school,  baring 
only  a  short  session  in  the  sdiool-room  each  half  day,  are  sent  on  leaving  it  to  the 
■ewiug  room,  where  they  are  tanght  to  hemstitch  and  dam,  and  are  most  of  them 
very  expert.  All  tbe  mending  for  tbe  school  is  done  by  tbe  girls,  also  all  the  making 
of  the  evments  for  the  girls  and  some  of  the  boys.  Tbe  outer  garments  and  flannel 
shirts  for  moat  of  the  boys  are  sent  to  us  ready-made,  but  before  Issne  the;  are  re- 
sewed  to  make  strong  and  more  darable. 

PHVaiCUN's  RBPOkT. 


anmptioi),  one  at  the  sohool  and  the  other  after  T«tnmlng  to  bis  home  at 
'  The  physician  attribnt«a  the  good  health  of  the  pnpiU  t«  the  strict 
nres  carried  out. 

TBB    S0H00I.-R001I. 

Tbe  most  importaot  part  of  ibis  work  is  thut  of  tbe  teiichers  Iu  tbe  school-room, 
educating  the  voutb,  and  inasmuch  us  tbe  opening  of  the  nchool  iiof  so  recent  adate, 
and  tbe  necessity  of  first  teacbing  tbe  pupils  tbe  English  language,  not  only  to  un- 
derstand it  but  to  use  it  in  their  converse  with  each  other,  there  is  but  little  to  re- 
port after  so  short  a  period— six  months  only,  one  month's  vnoation,  leaving  five 
months  for  tnition ;  and  as  the  pupils  attend  scbool  bnt  half  of  each  day,  the  term  of 
lastmction  is  reduced  to  two  and  a  half  months.  Therefore  progress  dnring  that 
time,  while  marked  and  encouraging,  stilt  finds  the  scholars,  most  of  them,  in  tbe 
primary  methods  of  instruction,  consisting  of  the  objective  study  of  lEtnguage,  writ- 
ing words,  phrases,  and  sentences  upon  slates  and  bluckboardo,  counting,  writing 
and  reading  numbers,  drawing,  modeling  in  clay,  reading,  reciting,  singing,  kinder- 
garten occupation,  &c.  It  may  1ie  considered  n'nforttinnte  that  all  of  the  pupils  are 
of  tbe  SioiiK  Indian  KntloD,  and  all  speak  Ibe  Dakora  tongue,  which  renderii  the  ao- 
qoiiingof  another  langaage  much  mo^e  difficult  than  if  children  of  other  tribes  who 
do  not  nndentand  Dakota  were  a  part  of  tbe  schiK)l. 
Respectfully, 

SAMUEL  F.  TAPPAN, 

Smperintendtnt, 

The  Commission  SB  of  Inwan  AyFAiiw. 


Indian  Industriai.  School,  Chilocco,  Indian  Terbitory 

(via  Arkansas  City,  Kans.),  Jain  15,  1B84. 
Bui :  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  aabmit  the  first  annual  report  of  Chllooco  Indian 


indnatrlal  school  for  tbe  fractional  year  commBnclug  Jannary  l.S,  ldtf4,  and  ending 
Jnne  30,  1HS4.    Enrollments,  males,  130;  females,  56.    Average  attendance,  1^^^. 
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Dor  school  opened  tip,  »t  tbe  time  rererred  to  above,  under  verv  noihTorRble  tir 
canistanceB,  tbe  n-eather  being  very  cold  and  JDcIemeut,  and  the  obildreo  harinic  l« 
be  tranxportcd  so  far  bctom  the  plains  in  wagons,  and  at  coniiderable  expense  to  the 
Oovamnieuti  but  nnder  the  CHrrful  management  of*  Mr.  Frank  Maltby,  nfao  WMkt 
the  time  employed  as  clerk  and  indnHtrial  teacher  for  the  school,  there  was  bronght 
from  the  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Agency,  and&om  theCheyenne  andArapuii) 
Agency,  1^3  childten,  withont  any  great  HnSenng  or  any  sicknese  being  contracted, 
altboDgh  they  passed  through  a  "norther"  of  two  days'  duration,  oansing  a  delay  of 
that  length  of  time.  From  other  agencies  we  received  other  pnpils  nntd  onr  num- 
bers readied  that  referred  to  above. 

We  have  been  visited  quite  often  by  parents  of  the  children  and  by  ohiefii  of  the 
different  tribes,  who  invariably  express  themselves  as  well  plaaaed  with  the  sohool 
and  its  prospects,  and  pledge  themselves  to  work  for  the  school  and  its  lnl«rals ;  e»- 

Ecially  those  of  the  l^utbwest  said  to  me,  "  When  yon  want  more  children  let  us 
ow,  and  yon  shall  have  all  yon  want.''  The  future  may  decide  as  to  the  sincerity 
of  their  expressions. 

Some  of  our  larger  pnpils  have  been  somewhat  discouraged  on  acconnt  of  not  hav- 
ing the  necessary  accommodations  for  teaming  trades,  as  they  had  expected  when 
they  come,  cansing  discontent  with  some,  and  a  few  returned  without  permission  to 
the  agencies;  but  since  your  order  to  sgents  to  retnm  snch  as  left  the  school  without 
permission  we  have  had  no  further  trouble  in  that  direetion,  and  if  proper  arrange- 
meuts  are  made  in  the  way  of  shops,  &c.,  t  think  no  difflenlty  will  be  hod  in  keeping 
the  children  well  oontented. 

For  the  most  part,  the  pupils  have  engaged  in  the  work  of  opening  up  the  farms, 
fencing,  digging  sewers,  &c.,  very  willingly,  and,  considering  their  experience,  have 
done  well ;  and  with  a  prospect  of  a  little  pay  next  year  they  will  enter  upon  their 
work  with  more  zeal  than  ever  before.  We  had  not  the  children  long  enongb  for  any 
of  them  to  learu  any  one  thing  snfBciently  well  to  do  it  without  some  help.  Borne  of 
tbe  girls  could,  with  a  little  help,  cut  and  make  plain  garments,  and  could  render  some 
assistance  in  laundry  and  kitchen.  I  find,  however,  that  in  their  first  leasons  they 
are  mach  more  liable  to  break  tools  they  work  with  ordlshes  they  use  than  after  they 
have  ha<1  some  training.  Our  garden  has  been  of  considerable  benefit  to  tbe  school, 
notwithstanding  it  has  been  partially  destroyed  by  stock  which  are  mnniQK  at  large 
in  this  part  of  the  Territory.  Onr  piimnkriis  and  squnsbes  planted  on  the  newTj 
broken  ground  promise  well ;  also  tbe  millet  is  lookiug  well ;  seed-com  will  not  pro- 
dace  very  much;  melons  and  cucumbers  look  nicely— latter  ready  for  use.  The 
tronble  we  have  bad  with  trespassing  stock  will  be  avoided  soon  by  our  fence  being 

I'be  children  have  made  commendable  progresB  In  all  branches  of  study  they  have 
nodertaken-  We  dnd  a  less  number  of  dull  children  among  these  children  than 
among  an  equal  number  of  whites. 

Our  Sunday  exercises  consist  of  Sunday-school  at  t0.30  o'clook  a.  m.  and  preachinK 
each  alternate  Sunday  by  some  of  the  ministers  from  the  city ;  we  also  have  each 
evening  through  tbe  week,  in  addition  to  the  regular  study  honr,  a  time  for  devotional 
exeroisee,  sin^ng,  Ac. 

The  stock  interests  have  only  begun,  having  Just  received  cattle  under  modified 
contract  of  H.  C.  Slavens,  and  18  high  grade  polled  Angnsand  Galloway  balls  bought 
in  open  market  from  Mr.  Blacksbeve,  of  Kansas.  One  of  the  latter  has  slDoe  died ; 
the  others  are  all  doing  uicely,  uud  are  being  cared  for  by  tbe  boys,  with  the  asrist- 
ance  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Hanson,  an  irregolat  employ^. 

As  an  experiment  we  have  given  permission  for  some  of  the  children  to  visit  their 
parents  during  vacation,  with  tbe  proiniee  to  returu  at  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year  without  expense  to  the  Oovernment. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  tbe  school  has  been  very  good,  considering  the  fact  that 
the  greater  part  of  our  ohllilren  were  sent  to  us  without  the  proper  medical  examiaa- 
lions.  We  have  lost  but  two  by  death  tbe  past  year,  one  Cheyenne  ^irl  and  one  Caddo 
boy.  In  receiving  children  in  futnre  we  hope  to  be  able  to  exercise  more  care  and 
have  them  properly  examined  before  admiltiug  them. 

Our  limited  namW  of  apprentices  are  doing  well;  four  in  tbe  bakery,  andflveat  the 
carpenter's  trade,  and  three  are  learning  painting.  With  the  same  progress  throogh 
another  year  that  has  been  made  in  tbe  past,  we  will  be  able  to  do  onr  own  bakins 
without  the  aid  of  a  white  l)aker.  Our  carpenters  show  an  aptness  for  their  work  ana 
are  learning  rapidly.  The  painters  have  been  at  work  on  some  of  the  ont-buUdinga, 
doing  well  for  beginners.  I  think  that  tbe  jirevailing  and  oft-repeated  idea  "  that  on 
acoount  of  tbe  close  proximity  to  the  agencies  it  will  be  impossible  to  make  Cbiloooo 
asuocess"  iaalready  proven  to  be  an  erroneous  idea.  There  is  no  reason  why  ahenMr 
not,  under  carefnt  management,  take  her  place  In  the  Itoot  as  an  edacatlonal  iustlt** 
tion  for  Indian  children. 
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SMtistiual  Imports  liave  been  forwarded. 

Acknowledging  the  kindness  I  have  received  from  odloers  of  the  Indian  Deparlinent 
and  tliADkti  to  our  kind  Fathei  above  foe  his  bleaiiingB  upon  us, 
J  am  yonr  obedient  servant, 

W.  J.  HADLEY, 

SupaiKlendeitl. 
The  CiixuuteioMKH  op  Indian  Affairs. 


Pine  Ridok  Aukncy,  Dak., 

Auguil-iO,  inSi. 
Sir  :  Complying  with  yoar  iDHtrnctiona,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annnal  report 
fur  the  yesT  ending  June  30,  ISS4,  pertaining  to  the  health  and  sanitury  cunditioD  of 
this  agency. 

lIMl-'SI.  isn-'es.    IBKt-'M. 

Total  m[ip1lcuiU  for  medlsiDW Z.V1S        9,  111  S,S11 

TolalileMbi 1  BS  «8  )00 

Tutribirtha 21  IB  61 

A  large  ratio  of  mortalit;  was  among  youn^  children,  attributable  to  exposure  and 
Ihe  harsh  practices  nf  their  relatives,  a  luajonty  of  whom  have  northc  temotest  idea 
of  the  indispensabln  imrsiag  and  orilinary  hygiene;  hence  it  is,  man;  reliable  pre- 
scriptions liiil  to  benefit  and  they  return  to  their  medicine  men.  Many  of  the  other 
deaths  were  those  whose  illness  were  not  reported  at  all,  or  until  after  their  medicine 
men  or  women  had  failed,  and  who  were  then  usually  so  exhansted  that  little  could 
be  doDe  for  them.  Regarding  the  births,  it  is  very  probable  maoy  are  nuTer  reported 
to  the  agency  police,  a  death ;  however,  on  account  of  its  imprtssiyeness  or  display, 
Clin  more  eoHil;  be  ascertained ;  it  ie  my  opinlou  the  two  about  balance. 

On  the  whole  I  am  certain  these  Indians  are  steadily  gaining  oonlidenco  in  the  rem- 
edies of  the  white  man,  callingfor  them  more  freijuently  each  succeeding  year.  Though 
it  is  also  evident  they  are  wedded  to  the  pernicious  influeuce  of  the  medicine  men,  bo 
often  are  these  empirics  met  with  in  my  claily  rounds,  that  a  brief  sojonm  here  would 
impress  one  with  a  belitf  that  thay  were  nearly  all— men  and  women — of  that  voca- 
tion. Somotiues  I  faocy  the  mystic  creatures  (generally  of  middle  age,  rarely  old 
men)  are  tolerated  through  fear  of  their  conjiir^.  Under  such  circamstancea  it  is 
oecB>-iouBlly  my  pleasure  to  administer  the  medicine  to  the  sick  person,  itoletu  tole»», 
traiiiiag  as  guides,  is  dangerous  guess  work,  which,  therefore,  would  make  any  one 
and,  through  the  interpretor,  kindly  eipiain  that  doctoring,  wilhout  education  and 
of  toem  as  qualified  as  another.  The  gradual  decline  of  their  vitiating  dances,  an 
improvemeDi  in  their  improperly  prepared  food,  and  insufficieuC  clothing,  and  the 
rapid  adoption  of  log-Loiises  for  dooiiciles  should  soon  show  a  decreased  death  rate 

It  is  here  noticeable  that  contrary  to  a  common  belief,  East,  the  Indians,  though  of 
hardy  origin,  do  not  enjoy  immunity  from  aioknesa  any  more  than  other  races.  Their 
maladies  range  from  simple  constipation  to  "misery  all  over."  Tubercular  diseases, 
diseases  of  the  digestive  system,  of  the  respiratory  organs,  of  the  eye,  and  of  the 
skin  (the  latter  in  jocat  variety},  of  more  or  lesa  gravity,  are  presented  daily  fur  treat- 
ment. With  some  I  am  able  to  apply  routine  treatment,  though,  in  most  instanoes, 
after  the  medicine  is  once  theirs,  nothing  more  is  heard  from  them  for  months,  if  ever, 
so  little  do  they  appreciate  the  necessity  of  Bystematic  tri'iktment.  No  doubt  some  of 
the  crude  drags  applied  for  were  for  oombining  with  thfir  own  medicinal  herbs.  No 
case  of  syphilis  and  only  three  of  gonorrhea  among  full-bloods  have  been  treated 
daring  the  year.  Still  births,  plural  births,  diffloult  parturition,  and  suicides  not 
inAvqaently  oocnr  here,  though  not  as  often  as  among  the  whites. 

The  effloiency  of  this  branch  of  the  service  would  be  prom  >ted  here  by  one  of  the 
following  anxillariea:  an  apothecary,  an  assistant  physician,  or  limited  hospital  oo- 
commodatlons— about  ID  beds — for  such  of  the  sick  or  iiijured  who  come  from  great 
distances  (furthest  Indian  village  40  miles)  to  the  agency  for  treatment,  and  have  to 
retnm  fortJiwith  without  receiving  material  benefit  in  one  visit,  because  at  present 
there  is  no  provision  for  shelter  and  susteaance  of  the  sick. 

It  Is  a  source  of  gratiQcation  to  know  that  notwithstanding  the  nufavorable  phys- 
ical Mispices  with  which  the  large  boarding-school  opened— an  epidemic  of  ohickeu- 
pox  and  many  sick  &nm  sudden  change  of  hbbic— no  death  has  yet  oooncred  there, 
and  now  the  health  of  the  children  oontluaes  remarkably  good. 
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Oar  Ioo»Uon  for  bealtlifnlDeBS  ooold  hardly  be  exoelled,  being  entirelj  exempt  from 
maJkiia  Mtd  the  more  mkligBBnt  irmoticw,  located  on  so  SKteoalre,  elevatod  prairie, 
vielted  by  atrouK,  dry  wiadi^  and  abniidaat  atiaospherio  electricity  oonteibnte  to  clean- 
llnew  of  the  viUagee.  The  ogeaoy  proper,  beaidea  beinK  tboroaghly  drained,  sap- 
plied  with  sewerage  and  garbage  holes,  is  carefully  policed  u  freqneatly  as  aeceasary. 

The  medical  sappliee  sent  here  for  the  dispensary  are  of  good  quality  and  qoantity, 
thong^  there  are  several  preparations,  saoh  as  aloes,  tr.  belladonna,  ti.  eentiui,  po- 
lons- plasters,  Slo.,  that  conld  be  utiliied  if  allowed  on  requisition.  Also  several 
minor  aorgical  inetrnmenta,  not  on  hand,  are  needed  fi>i  emergencies  in  sndi  a  luge 
oommnnity. 

Vary  respeotfally, 

J.  ASHLEY  THOMPSON,  H.  D., 

Dr.  V.  T.  McOiuJCUDDT,  Agml.  AgeMf  Pik|r*<«iaa. 
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CHAP.  SO.-^An«ctto  repeal  sectlaa  elghtor  an  aottrntltled  "J 
ntify  tbe  tgteemeat  aabmltUtl  bv  the  oaafwlersted  buitU  of  ' 
nolo  far  Itao  sale  uf  their  renen-atlan  In  ealil  flrate.  nnil  tor  oth 

tfuqtb)  elghroea  hiindt«d  and  eighty. 

Be  it  maeted  by  the  Senate  and  Hook  of  Beprenntalieti  of  the  United    21  sut..  204. 
Slalea  of  America  in  Coiinrett  atiembled.  That  section  eit;bt  of  an  act  en-     BegUratton  of 
titieil  "An  act  to  atcopt  aud  ratify  the  agreement  euumit(«il  by  tbe  ul^'in^^  ^ 
confrdiirated  bauds  of  Ute  Indiana  in  Colorado  for  tbe  aale  of  tbeir  res-  erntlon,  Colorb- 
ervatioD  id  said  State,  and  for  other  |)iirpo«eii,  and  to  mahe  tlio  neccs-de,  to  public  do- 
earv  appropriations  for  cMryingout  tlio  same,"  approved  Jnuu  fifteenth,  "*'" 
eiRhteeu  hundred  and  eighty,  Iw,  and  tho  same  is  hereby,  repeslpd  ; 
and  thnt  the  lands  referred  to  in  said  section  arehi^reliy  restored  to  the 
public  domain. 

Approved,  May  14,  1884. 
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Be  it  enacted  lis  the  Senate  and  Uoaee  of  liepreaenlat'ieet  of  the  United 
Staitt  of  America  in  Congreti  a**embled,  That  tbe  Oiilf,  Colorado  and     Klght  of  war 
Santa  F6  Ruiiwdv  Company,  a  corporation  createil  under  and  by  virtue  '•"■  "U'ray,  loie- 
of  the  lawM  of  tbe  State  of  Texas,  be,  and  tbe  same  is  hereby,  invested  gj^P"'  "i"':  "l£ 
and  enipovtt-red  with  tbe  rightof  locating, ooustructiog,  owning. equip- fcujora do  and 
ping,  operating,  using  anil  niaintainiog  a  railway,  telegraph,  and  tel-  !}anu   F6    Rail- 
epbonelinetbrough  the  Indian  Territory,  bflginuing  at  apoint  to  bese-"^*^  -  "'E?"'.'' 
lected  by  said  r«lway  uompuuy  on  Red  River,  north  of  tbe  northern  ^jpj^j"    '*•"■ 
boundary  of  Cook  County,  in  the  State  of  Tesas,  and  running  tbence 
by  tbe  nioxt  practlonhle  rouie  through  tbe  Indian  Territory  to  u  point 
OD  Ibe  southern  boundary  of  tbe  State  of  Kanaa!^  tb'  line  to  be  touated 
^n  secllons  of  twenty-Hve  miles  each  and  before  work  is  begun  on  any 
section  the  line  thereof  is  to  be  approved  by  tbe  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior with  tbe  right  to  construct,  use,  anil  maintain  such  tracks,  turn-    Boatnto  heap' 
ODtfl,  sidings,  and  extensions  as  said  uouipany  may  deem  it  to  their  pravsJ  by  Seere- 
inti'rest  to  constrnct  along  and  npou  tbe  rigbtof  way  and  depot  grounds  "''^  of  Inierior. 
hereby  granted. 

Skc.  -J.  That  a  right  of  way  one  hnndreil  fret  In  ividtb  tbrongh  said 
Indian  Territory  is  hereby  grantiid  to  tho  Gulf,  Colorado  and  Santa  F6  Qn,-at  of  laoda 
Railway  Company,  and  a  strip  of  bind  two  hundred  feet  in  width,  with  forsiatlaaa. 
aler  gtb  of  three  thonsttnd  feet  in  add  it  ion  to  the  right  of  way,  is  gran  ted 
for  HDcb  stations  aa  may  lie  established,  but  such  grant  shall  bu  allowed 
but  once  fi>r  every  ten  milm  of  tbe  road,  no  portion  of  which  shnlt  be 
■told  or  leased  by  tbe  company  with  tbe  right  to  use  ench  oilditional  * 

ground  where  there  are  heavy  cuts  or  lllls  as  may  be  neoessary  for  tbe 
coastructiou  and  maintennnce  of  the  road  bed,  not  exceeding  one  hun- 
dred feet  in  width  on  each  side  of  said  right  of  way  or  as  mncb  thereof 
as  may  be  included  in  said  cut  or  hll.  Proeided,  Tbat  no  more  tlinn  Pravito. 
said  addition  of  laud  shall  be  taken  for  any  one  station.  Providid  Provtta. 
/itrther.  That  no  part  of  tbe  lands  herein  granted  shall  be  nsed  except 
in  Hiicb  manner  and  for  sncfa  purposes  only  as  shall  be  necesxsary  tor 
the  construction  and  convenient  operation  of  smd  railroad,  telegraph 
and  telephone  line  and  when  any  portion  thereof  shall  oease  to  be  bo 
nsed  such  portion  sfaall  revert  to  the  natioD  or  tribe  of  Indians  from 
which  the  same  aball  have  been  taken. 
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CompanutiDn  Sec.  3.  Tb at  before  said  railway  ab all  be  con Btrnct«d  through  any 
forptopertr,  *c.  janag  heidby  indiyi.hialoccnpantfl,  according  to  the  laws,  ouBtoms,  and 
DHBC^N  of  Buy  of  the  Indian  nallnnn  or  trihea  tbroiijrh  which  it  may  be 
C0DBlract«d,  full  compenaation  ahall  be  made  to  snch  occnpanta  for  all 
property  to  be  taken  or  dsmsge  done  by  reason  of  the  construction  of 
Slicli  railway.  In  case  of  fnilnre  to  malce  amicable  settlement  with  any 
occopaut,  snch  compensation  shall  be  determined  by  tbu  appraisment 
w  of  three  distutereatfsl  refereea  to  be  appointed  by  the  Preiidant  who 
*-  before  entering  npon  the  duties  of  their  appointment  shall  take  and 


subscrikn  brfore  conr)>etont  authority  an  oath  that  they  will  faithfully 
'and  impartially  discharge  the  duties  of  their  appointment  which  oath 
duly  certified  shall  be  returned  with  their  award.     In  ease  the  referees 


cannot  agree,  then  any  two  of  them  are  anthoriEed  to  make  the  award. 
Either  partv  being  dissatisfied  with  the  finding  of  the  referees  shall 
U^cmrS^  have  the  right  within  ninety  days  after  the  making  of  the  award  and 
notice  of  the  same,  to  appeal  by  original  petition  to  the  courts,  where 
the  case  shall  be  tried  de  novo.  When  proceedings  have  been  com- 
menced in  court,  the  railway  company  shall  pay  double  the  amount  of 
the  award  into  court  to  abide  the  judgment  thereof,  and  then  hat 

^^y^ n  "?'»''•'' ™(«r  upon  the  ...    n  ,  ,        . 

vTrafcree*.  with  the  construction  o: 

ceive  for  bis  aervicea  the  sum  of  four  dollars  per  day  for  each  day  they 
F«*  of  nil  are  engaged  in  the  trial  of  any  cose  submitted  to  them  under  this  act, 
B«s«s.  with  mileage  at  live  cents  p«T  mile.    Witnessea  shall  receive  the  usual 

Costa,  *E.         fees  allowed  by  the  courts  of  said  untious.     Costa  including  compensa- 
tion of  the  referees,  aball  be  made  a  part  of  the  award  and  be  paid  by 
sncb  railTood  company. 
Freleht  ntes.       Sec.  4.  Thatsaidrailway  company  shall  not  charge  theinhahitantsof 
said  Territory  a  greater  rate  of  freight  than  the  rate  authorised  by  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Texas  for  servicea  or  transportation  of  the  same 
kind,  provided  that  passenger  rates  on  said  railway  shall  not  exceed 
^  "■"  B*' three  cents  per  mile.    Con greas  hereby  reserves  the  right  to  regulate 
'^  the  charges  for  freight  and  paasengeis  OD  said  railway  and  measages  ou 

said  telegraph  nndtelephone  lines  until  a  State  GovemmHut  or  Govern- 
ments shall  exist  iu  said  territory,  within  the  limits  of  which  said 
railway  or  a  part  thereof  shall  be  located ;  and  then  saoh  State  Gov- 
ernment or  Governments  shall  be  authorized  to  fix  and  regulate  the 
coat  of  transportation  of  persons  and  freights  witbin  their  respeotive 
limits,  by  said  railway,  but  Congress  expressly  reserves  tbe  right  to  fix 
and  regulate  at  all  times  tbe  coat  of  such  transportation  by  said  rail- 
way orsaid  company,  whenever  such  transportation  shall  exteud  f^m 
one  State  into  another,  or  shall  extend  into  more  than  one  State. 
Provided  Aotrcrer  that  the  rates  of  sueh  transportation  of  pouengera 
RM<a  for  tsr  local  or  interstate  shall  not  exceed  those  above  expresseil  andprovuM  ' 
tyiss 0.8. malli. /artAcr,  That  said  railway  company  shall  curry  the  mail  at  euclt  pricei 
as  Congress  may  by  law  provide  and  until  such  rate  is  fixed  by  lawtfae 
Postmaster-General  may  fix  the  rat«  of  cnrnpensation. 
■a^        ,  Sec.  Ti.  That  said  railway  company  shall  pay  to  the  Secretary  of  tbe 

nU?  of  railrSS Interior,  for  Ibe  beuetit  of  the  particular  nations  or  tribes  throngh 
~  '         nhosa  lands  said  railway  may  be  located,  thesnm  of  fifty  dollarsin  ad- 
dition to  compensation  provided  for  by  this  act  for  property  taken  or 
damage  done  by  the  conatruction  of  tberailway  for  each  mile  of  railway 
that  it  may  construct  ni  said  Territory,  said  payments  to  be  made  in 
inatalmenta  of  live  hundred  dollars  as  each  ton  miles  of  road  ia  graded. 
Said  company  ahalt  also  pay,  as  long  a-t  said  Territory  ia  owned  and  oc- 
cupied by  the  Indians,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  theeumoftiftAeD 
dollars  per  annum  for  each  mile  of  railway  it  shall  conatr  net  in  thesaid 
tJi^uIktrib'  Territory.     The  money  paid  to  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  the 
nteproceeds.  Ac  provisions  of  this  act  afaall  be  apportioned  by  him,  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  and  treaties  now  in  force  among  the  different  nations  and 
tribes,  according  to  the  namher  of  miles  of  railway  that  may  be  ooo- 
f  tnicted  by  said  rail  way  cotnpany  througb  their  lands :  Proridtd,  That 
....         .Congress  shall  have  the  right,  so  long  as  said  lauds  are  occupied  and 
,j^  possessed  by  said  nations  anil  tribes,  to  imiioae  such  additional  taxes 

npon  said  railroad  as  it  may  deem  Juat  and  proper  for  their  benefit ; 
J.   ^^  I'rorided  farlher,  That  if  the  general  conucil  of  either  of  the  nations 

^^  or  tribe*  through   vrboee  lands  said   railway   may   be   located  shall 

within  four  mouths  after  the  filing  of  maps  of  dirfloite  location  as  set 
forth  in  sectiou  six  of  this  act,  dissent  f^m  the  allowances  provided  for 
in  this  sectiou,  and  shall  cectU^  tbe  same  to  the  Secretary  of  tbe  lot*- 
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r,  tbeusllcorapetiBation  to  be  paid  to  snoh  dissenting  natioo  or  tribe    CompeiiMUai 


tion  three  fur  the  detemii nation  of  the  compensation  to  be  paid  ti    

iudividuaJ  occnpant  nf  lands,  with  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  courts  npon 

the  same  terms,  conditiouH,  and  requirements,  as  bereiu  proviiled  :  Pro-    ^"'f"- 

viitd  further,  That  the  amennt  awarded  or  odjnd^ed  to  be  paid  by  said 

railway  company  for  said  dissenting  nation  ot  tribe  shall  be  in  lieu  of 

the  compensation  that  said  nation  or  tribe  would  be  entitled  to  receive 

Dndei  the  provisions  of  this  section.    Nothing  in  tbis  act  sliail  lie  con-     Congnu  ma* 

strued  to  prohibit  Congress  from  imposing  taxes  upon  said  ratlwAy,  not  Impose  teiw. 

any  Territory  or  State  hereafter  formed,  through  which  said  railway 

shall  have  been  established  from  exercisino;  the  like  power  as  to  such 

part  of  said  railway  as  may  lie  within  its  limits.    Said  railway  company     Kigbt  to  Imms- 

flhall  have  the  rigbtto  survey  and  locate  ita railway  immediately  after?''"  mrrey  and 

Sec  6.  That  said  company  shall  oaueo  maps  showing  the  general     Mmpafnmtcto 
Tonteof  ita  located  line  through  Haid  Territory  to  be  filM  in  the  office  b«fl]sd,  As. 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  luterior,  and  also  to  be  Sled  in  the  ofSce  of  the 
ipilocipal  chief  of  eaoh  of  the  nations  or  tribes  through  whose  lands 
said  railway  may  be  located;  and  after  the  filing  of  s^idmaps  no  claim 
for  a  sabaequent  settlement  and  improvement  npon  the  right  of  way 
ahowD  by  said  maps  shall  be  valid  as  against  said  cximpany :  Provided, 
That  when  a  map  showing  any  portion  of  saifl  railway  company's  lo-     ^'>''*'- 
cated  line  is  Bled  as  herein  provided  for,  said  company  shall  commence 

Sading  said  located  line  within  six  months  thereafter  or  suofa  location     r-_.ii        -... 
all  be  void  as  to  any  occupant  thereof.  W^^.ni^ 

Sec.  7.  The  ofBoers,  servauta  and  employees  of  said  company,  neces-     -,  , . 
sary  to  the  Gonstrnctiou,  operation  and  management  of  said  road  and  p1^h!b  to  reiUe 
telegraph  and  tolepboue  lines  shall  bo  allowed  to  reside,  while  so  en-  on  UDila,  As. 
gaged  apou  Raid  right  of  way,  but  subject  to  theprovisionsof  the  In- 
Oiau  iutei'Coiinie  laws  ami  such  rules  aud  rugulutions  as  may  be  estaU- 
liehed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  iu  accordance  with  said  inter- 

Skc.  H.  That  the  United  States  circuit  and  district  courts  for  the     \nm  omirta  to 
northern  district  of  Texas,  the  wpsteru  district  of  Arkansas,  tbe  dis-hAie    ooDoncreDt 
trict  of  Kansas,  and  such  other  courts  as  may  lie  authorized  by  Con-JurUdlcCiDn.ie. 
gresa  shall  have,  without  reference  to  the  amonot  in  controversy,  con- 
CDTrent  jurisdiction  over  all  controversies  arising  between  said  Galf, 


Colorado  and  Santa  V6  Railway  Company,  and  the  tiations  and  tribes 
through  whose  territory  said  railway  Hhalt  be  constructed.     Said  i 
shall  nave  like  jurisdiction,  without  reference  to  the  amount  ii 


:8  arising  between  the  inhabitants  of  aaid 
nations  or  tribes  and  said  rbilway  company  ;  and  the  civil  jurisdiction 
of  said  courts  is  hereby  cxtende<I  within  the  limits  uf  said  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, without  distinction  as  to  citizenship  of  the  parties,  so  fat  as 
may  be  necessary  to  curry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Src.  0.  That  said  railway  company  shall  build  at  leoat  one  handred 
miles  of  its  railway  in  said  Territory  within  three  years  after  tbe  pas-     ,     ,,.,., 
sa^e  of  this  act.  or  this  grant  shall  be  forfeited  as  to  that  poriiiou  not  (^T^f^piTto 
btiill,  that  said  rail rond  company  shall  construct  and  maintain  con-  biiU'd  ratd.  j 
tinually  all  road  and  highway  crossings,  and  necessary  bridges,  over    nridires  and 
said  railway  wherever  said  roads  and  nighirays  do  now  or  may  heTe-rg^,gjl,lgliv„ 
after  cross  said  railways  right  of  way,  or  may  be  by  the  proper  author-  orotdngt. 
ities  laid  ont  across  the  same. 

Sec.  10.  That  tbe  said  Gulf,  Colorado  and  Santa  F6  Railway;  Com-    condilions  or 
pany  shall  accept  this  right  of  way  npon  express  condition,  binding aoceptanoa  ol 
upon  itself,  its  BucceBHors  aud  assigns,  tliat  they  will  neither  aid,  ad-  gnnl.,  jmnito. 
vise,  nor  assist  in   any  elTort  looking  toward  the  changiug  or  extin- 
guishing the  present  teunre  nf  the  Indians  in  their  lands,  and  will  not 
attempt  to  secure  from  the  ludian  nations  any  further  grant  of  land, 
or  its  occupancy,  than  is  boreiubefore  provided:  Fraoiatd:  That  any 
violation  of  tbe  condition  mentioned  in  this  section  shall  operat«  as  a 
forfeiture  of  atl  the  rights  and  privileges  of  said  railway  company 
under  this  act. 

Section  ]1,  All  mortgages  executed  by  said  Railway  Company  con-    MDrtcacen.&e., 
veying  any  portion  of  its  railroad,  with   ita  franchises,  that  may  beto  be  recocded  In 
conatrncted  in  said  Indian  Territory,  shall  be  recorded  in  the  Depart-  DeMrtmontofln- 
ment  of  the  Interior,  and  the  record  thereof  shall  be  evideuco  and  no-  ""<*''- 
tice  of  their  eiecntion  and  shall  convey  all  rights  and  property  of  said 
company  as  therein  expressed. 

SKC.I:j.CongTes«may,atauytimeamend,addtaalterurrepealthl8aat.       i(.)()Q[c 

AppiovedrJuly4,  1684.  ^ 
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JuJy  t.  ISM.       CHA.P.  17R.— An  act  la  gnot  the  rlRbl  at  ■»•  IbronKh  tbe  IdiKiui  leirltury  to  tlw 

' Soutbem  Kuhw  RiUwur  Cumpny  ind  fur  other  niirpMM. 

[Vol.  a.  p.  Tg.# 

Be  it  , 
Rlgbt  of  way  ^f^dv  of 
^'SS'  tt  'nj  Co...p*i.y,  a  corpo^tio: 

Sb^    Udcs    loof  tho8tat«or  Knnnas,  W,  _.._ .. 

teBtbeni  KuiMipowenMl  wilh  tbe  rigbt  of  locatinK.  c-otistniuting,  owning,  e,_       ._^, 

M  thronih''Kl"P*'""''"K'  ""'"B-  """  mniataiutng  a  railway  and  telegraph  and  tele- 

dUu  Tarrflory.  ~  poonc  lino  throu;;Ii  tli<^  ludiun  Territory,  bogitjuing  Kt  a  point  od  the 

Rontfl  nortUern  line  of  wiid  Territory  wbere  an  ostpiieion  of  tte  Southern 

KanmiB  Railway  ft'oni  Winfietd  ia  a  sonthorly  itirection  n-unld  Btrtke 

Mvid  Hue,  rnnuiiif;  tbenco  aoutb  in  tbn  direction  of  DennJBon,  iU  the 

State  of  Texas,  on  the  most  pmeticablu  route,  to  a  point  at  or  near 

nhere  tbe  Waaliita  River  emptioH  into  tbe  Red  Rivtr,  with  a  branch 

conatiueted  from  n  point  at  or  near  where  Haiil  main  line  crosseu  tlie 

northern  lino  of  waid  Territory,  weHlwardly  along  or  near  tbe  nortbom 

line  ot  said  Territory,  to  a  point  at  or  near  wbeiealudieine  Lodge  Creek 

oroBHen  tbe  northern  line  of  said  Territory,  and  from  that  point  in  a 

Month  westerly  direction,  eroMiing  Beaver  Creek  at  or  near  Cauip  Snpplj, 

and  reaebing  tbe  weat  line  of  Haiti  Indian  Tiirritory  at  or  near  where 

Wolf  Creek  crosses  tho  Haiue,  with  tbe  right  to  i-onBtruct,  nie,  and 

maintain  sucb  tracka,  tnruonta  and  Hidings  hh  uaid  ooupany  may  deem 

it  to  their  interest  to  conamiet  along  ana  upon  tbe  right  of  way  and 

dejMit  groiindB  liereby  granted, 

Laad  grant  for      SKC.  2.  That  a  right  of  way  one  hundred  feet  in  width  throiigll  said 

■tatlOBi,  eto.         Indian  Territory  is  hereby  granted  for  said  main  line  ami  branch  ti  '"" 


Southern  Kanaas  Railway  Com|iauy,  and  a  strip  of  land  two  hundred 

'"  -'  '     nridtb  with  a  length  of  three  tbonsanil  feet  in  addition  to  right 

ia  granted  for  stationH  for  every  ten  miles  of  road,  no  portToD 


of  which  idiall  be  Hold  or  leaae<l  by  the  coui|iauy  with  the  right  tt 
sncb  additional  gronud  where  there  are  heavy  cuts  or  tilts  as  may  be 
neceNnary  fur  the  uonstrnction  and  maintenance  of  the  road-bed  not 
esceeiliiig  one  hnndreil  feet  in  width  on  each  side  of  said  right  of  nay 
Primitt.  or  as  much  thereof  as  may  be  inclndcd  in  aaid  cut  or  Gil :  Fronided, 

That  no  uiore  than  eaid  addition  of  laud  shall  be  takeu  for  any  one 
station:  Prorided  fiarthtr.  That  uo  part  of  the  iamis  hpreiu  granted 
aball  bo  iiwd  except  in  such  manner  and  for  snch  purposes  only  oh  shall 
be  uce««Miry  for  the  couHtrnction  anil  convenient  opcratiou  of  said  rail- 
Bevaralos  of  TO Hd,  telegraph  and  telephone  linen,  and  when  any  portion  thereof  shall 
Itmi,  wbm.  ceaee  to  be  so  used,  such  portion  aball  revert  to  the  nation  ot  tril>e  of 

Indians  from  wbicb  tbe  same  shall  have  been  takeu. 
ConpenwHon     6bc.  3.  That  before  said  railway  shall  he  constructed  thi-ougb  any 
t*  lodhidnal  oo-  lands  held  by  iDdividual  occupants  according  to  the  laws,  cnatoms,  and 
«pHta,  usages  of  any  of  the  Indian  nations  or  tribes  through  which  It  may  be 

canalnict«it,  full  compensation  shall  be  made  to  such  occupants  for  all 
pmiiertv  to  be  taken  or  damage  done  by  reason  of  the  constmction  of 
such  railway.     In  case  of  failure  to  make  amientilesettleiiient  with  any 
Re  for  SB*  Id  occupant,  such  compensation  shall  bedetemiinud  by  the  appraisement 
•Ban  ordlucTM-  of  three  diHinterealed  relerces,  li)  be  appointed  by  the  Preaident,  who. 
"™^  before  i-utering  upon  the  duties  of  tbuir  appoiutiiient  shall  take  and 

Oatb.  subscribe,  before  competent  authority,  an  oath  that  tliey  will  faithfully 

and  impartially  discharge  the  duties  of  their  appoiDtnieut,  which  oath, 
(inly  certitied,  ahall  be  roiumed  with  their  award.  In  case  tbe  referees 
cannot  agree,  then  any  two  of  them  are  authorized  to  make  the  award. 
Either  party  being  dissatiHlied  with  the  finding  of  the  refrreen  shall 
have  tbe  right,  within  ninety  days  after  the  making  of  the  avtard  and 
Kisbtaraptieal  notice  of  the  same,  to  appeal  by  original  petition  to  the  courts,  where 
(•thooanrta.  the  case  shall  be  tried  de  novo,  Wuen  proceedings  have  been  com- 
menced in  court,  tbe  ralN  ay  company  shall  pay  double  tbe  amount  of 
Award,  etc.  the  award  into  court  to  abide  tbe  judguient  tbereof,  and  then  havelbo 
right  to  enter  upon  the  property  aougbt  to  bo  condemtieit,  and  proceed 
„  wilh  the  coostrnetion  of  the  railroad,  Each  of  eai<]  refcri'es  snail  re- 
ceive  for  their  scrviceH  tbe  snm  of  four  dollars  per  clay  for  each  da^ 
they  are  engaged  in  the  trial  of  any  cane  submitted  to  them  nnder  thia 
i.act,  with  mileage  at  five  cents  per  mile,  WitnesseB  shall  receive  the 
'  usual  feea  allowed  by  the  courts  of  said  nations,  costs,  including  com- 
pensation of  the  referees  shall  be  made  a  part  of  the  award,  and  be 
paid  by  such  railroad  company, 


^dbyGoogle 
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Sec.  4.  Tliat  suid  niilroad  compduy  eball  not  cliftr):^  thu  inbubitnnbi 
of  tuid  Territory  !t  grent«r  mle  of  froisht  thau  the  rate  nut liurtxed  bj    Preight  nttai 
the  lawR  or  the  ^tikte  of  Kaiisaa  for  services  ur  trauaportation  of  <tbe  same  l*""^- 
kiud;  Proeided  :  that  paHHCOger  ratea  oti  uaiil  railway  aball  unt  exceed     PaminDgar 
three  cents  per  mile.     Congress  hei-eliy  reserves  the  right  to  regulate  "!?'■.       ,  _ 
the  cliiirges  for  freight  and  paaseugors  on  naid  railway  and  luessages  on  mSljti^vSrtB 
■aid  teiograph  nud  telephone  lineri,  uutil  a  State  government  or  j^vern-  ohu^M bt^ms- 
nicnts  Hhall  exist  in  said  Territory,  within  tlio  limits  of  n^biuh  said  rail-  portatioa,  etc.. 
wiiy  or  a  part  thereof  Hhullbu  located;  and  then  such  State  government '^^J*""' i    pr*-  . 
ur  j;overninentR  shall  bo  anthorized  toSx  ani)  re)(ulate  the  cost  of  trane-  ™°'' 
poi'tationa  of  persons  and  frei);hts  nithin  their  respective  limits  by  said 
railway  ;  but  Congress  expressly  reserves  the  right  tn  fix  and.reftnlate 
ut  all  times  tlie  post  of  snuli  transportation  by  siiid  railway  or  said  com- 
pany whenever  such  transjiortation  shall  extend  tiflm  one  State  into 
another,  or  sliall  extend  into  more  than  one  8t»to :  Pivvided  kmeettr. 
That  the  rate  ofsnch  transportation  of  passengers,  local  or  intarstata, 
sliall  not  exceed  the  rat«  above  expressed.  And providttt/urilier.  That    Cnrrjlng  af 
said  railway  company  shall  carry  the  mail  »t  such  prices  as  Congress  matlg. 
may  by  law  provide:  and  until  such  rate  is  liied  by  law  the  Postmaster- 
General  may  Ux  the  rale  of  compensation, 

Sf.c.  0.  That  said  railway  company  shall  pay  to  the  Secretary  of  the    Dauuif;<«. 
Interior,  fur  I  he  benefit  of  the  particularnutionsDr  tribes  through  whose 
lands  said  main  tine  and  branch  may  be  located  the  sum  of  llfty  dollars, 
iu  addition  to  compensation  provided  for  in  this  act  for  property  taken 
and  damages  done  by  the  construct  iuu  of  the  railway  tor  each  mile  of 
railway  that  ituiaycoustrnct  in  sai(lTerrilory,iuitdpayiiieutstobemade 
in  insfullmeiits  ot  five  hundred  dollars  as  each   ten  miles  of  rood  is 
groducl,    Said  company  shall  also  pay,  so  long  as  said  Territory  is  owned 
and  occupied  by  the  Indians,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  snm 
of  fifloeti  dollars  per  annum  fur  each  mile  ot  railway  it  shall  construct 
in  the  said  Territory.    The  inouey  paid  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
under  the  provisiuiis  of  thi'>  act  shall  be  ap|>ortioiie(I  by  him,  in  accuni-    ApponlaBiaiait 
aocn  with  the  laws  and  In-aties  now  lu  force  among  the  dilTei-ent  nations  ul  moneys,  tu. 
and  trilies  according  to  the  numbei-of  miles  of  railway  that  may  bo  con- 
structed by  said  railway  company  tbivngll  their  lands:  I'ronitltd,  That     Provitn, 
Congn^sa  shall  have  the  right,  so  long  an  said  lands  are  occupied  and 
poswsseil  by  said  nations  and  tribes,  to  impose  snoh  additional  taxes    Additional 
npuu  said  railroad  as  it  may  deeinjust  and  proper  for  their  benefit ;  Pro-  taua. 
tAdeii/arlher,  That  if  thcgeneyal  counsel  of  eitherof  the  oatiuns  ot  tribes     Prorit. 
thrimgli  whose  lands  said  railway  may  1ie  liii^ateil  shall   within  fou' 
montliS  after  the  filing  uf  maps  of  detinite  location,  as  set  Ibrth  in  sec- 
tion six  of  this  act,  dissent  from  the  allnwauces  provided  for  In  this  sec- 
tion, auil  shall  certify  the  same  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  then  all 
compensation  to  be  paid  to  such  dissenting  nation  or  tribe  nnder  the    CompcnsniiaB 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  determined  as  provided  in  section  three  ru''  lands,   hew 
for  the  doterini nation  of  the  coni]icnsatiou  to  Im  paiil  to  the  individual  ^ 
occupant  of  lauds  with  the  right  uf  appeal  to  the  courts  upiiii  tbe  same 
terms,  conditions,  and  reiiuiremenrs  at  therein  provided :  Provideit/ur-     ProvUo. 
ther,  That  the  amoiiut  awurdeil  or  adjudged  tu  be  paid  by  said  railway     Awird  in  li« 
company  fur  said  dissenting  nation  or  tribe  shall  lie  in  lion  of  the  com- of  ™inp<'i»i'llon, 
pensatioQ  that  said  nation  or  trilxi  would  be  entilled  to  recnive  under 
the  proviaioDH  uf  this  section,     Nothing  iu  this  act  shall  bo  uoustriied 
to  prohibit  Congress  fiom  imposing  Ia:ieB  upon  said  railway,  nor  any    conrrew  mu 
Territory  or  State  hereafter  formed  through  which  said  railway  shall  iuipi)iieuiu.slc. 
huve  bepn  established  from  exei'cimag  the  like  [Mweras  to  snub  pure  of    iu>:lit1oinim»- 
«aid  railway  as  may  lie  within  its  limits,     Baid  railway  company  shall diato  Barvciy  ud 
have  the  right  to  survey  and  locate  Its  railway  immediately  after  the  location. 
piuuuige  of  this  not. 

Skc.  6.  Thai  this  company  shall  cniiKe  maps  showing  the  route  of  its     MapB  o[  ronte, 
locattnl  lines  through  saul  Territory  to  be  filed  in  tlio  office  of  tUo  8ec-  **-  *"•«  "l^d. 
retailor  the  Interior,  and  also  to  be  Uletl  In  tbe  oDiuH  of  theprincipal 
chief  ufencli  of  the  nations  or  tri  bes  tlirongb  wbuso  lands  sqiil  railway 
'     '   .'ated;  and  after  the  filingof  snid  maps  no  claim  for  a  subse*     "    ' 


(liitiiit  settlement  and  improvement  npon  the  right  of  way  shown  by  clKims  not  valid. 
Huid  maps  shall  be  valid  us  ugaiimt  said  company :  Prurided,  That  when     Pra-tm,,. 
a  map  showing  aiiv  iiortion  of  said  railway  coiupany'ii  located  line  in 


fllvd  OS  herein  provided  fur,saiil  compiiny  sliall  commence  grading  said    Gndlng.  vhen 
located  line  within  six  months  thercalter  or  such  location  sli  illlic  void  to  oooiineaM. 
and  said  location  shall  be  approved  by  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in     AppTovnl  »t 
sections  of  twenty  five  miles  before  construction  of  any  such  section  Secretaiy  of  In- 
Bhitll  be  begun,  '•''"'■  C 


jnrltdictiDi 
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Kightor  DiB-     Sbc.7,  Theofficera,8eivaiit^  amleniploy^sof iaidcompanyii 
«i?e  ^nUndh^'*  *''* '^'"'*"^"'"*"'  """^  lUjiiijiKeiiiiiit  uf  said  road  Bball  be  nltowod  to 
■rniitAd,  rtwtide,  nhile  80  euffOged  upon  such  tight  of  way,  bnt  subject  to  the 

pTOviitinnH  of  the  Indian  interoonrBc  lan-s  and  sucli  rnivs  and  ret;ulatiouH 
ft))  may  be  eatablislied  by  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  accordaace 
with  said  interconrge  laws, 
3^  Whatoourwta     gug^  g.  That  the  United  States  circuit  and  district  courts  for  the 
"  northern  district  of  Texas,  the  westiiru  district  of  Arkansas,  aiiiJ  tho 
district  of  Kansas,  and  such  other  conns  as  may  be  autliorizid  b,v  Con- 
greiw,  shall  have^  without  reference  to  the  amount  iu  controversy,  con- 
current jurisdiction  overall  controrersies  arising  between  said  Sontb- 
ern   Kansas  Railway  Company  and   the   nations  and  tribes  through 
■wliose  ttrritory  said  niilway  shall  be  cousiructed.     Said  conrts  shall 
have  likejurisdiction,  wilbout  reference  to  the  amountin  oontroveray, 
over  all  CI lutroversies arising  Ijetweea  the  inhabitants  of  said  nations  or 
Civil   Jurlsdio-  trJbesHnd  said  rail  way  company;  and  the  civil  Jurisdiction  of  saidooarts 
KtaDded^  Tc"*  "  hereby  extended  within  the  limlt«  of  said  Indian  Territory,  without 
distinction  ns  to  citiseushlp  of  the  parties,  so  far  as  may  be  necesiary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  aot. 
Lands   forfsit-     Sbc.  9.  T^t  said  railway  company  shall  build  at  least  one  hundred 
^.("r  Wf"™  W  miles  of  its  railway  in  snid'Territorv  within  tbrae  years  after  thi.' pas- 
6uiici  ro»d.  g^j^  pf  tijjj  „p(^  ^j.  jjjjg  grant  shall  be  forfeited  as  to  that  i>ortioa  not 

Brldirei  anil  l*""'*'  that  said  railroad  company  shall  construct  and  maintain  continu- 
laad  and  hint- a'l.V  all  roaii  and  hijjhwiiy  crossings,  and  necessary  bridges,  over  said 
iray  croatlDgi.     railway  whereerer  said  roa<ls  and  highways  do  now  or  may  hereafMr 
*    s.^.i.*'  cross  said  railway's  rinht  of  way,  or  may  be  by  the  proper  authorities 

r  CoDdltioDs^S  Skc.  10.  Tli:it  the  said  Southern  Kansao  Railway  Company  shall  oc- 
»ooBptBnoe  ofoept  this  rijibt  of  way  upon  the  expressed  condition,  binding  upon 
B™  itself,  its  successors  and  nssigus,  that  they  will  neither  aid.  advise,  nor 

assist  in  any  effort  looking  towards  the  changing  or  extingnlshing  the 
present  tenure  of  tlis  Indians  in  their  land,  ami  will  not  attempt  to  se- 
cure from  the  Iiidian  uatioits  any  further  grant  of  land  or  itaoccupanoy 
than  is  hereinbetore  provided:  Profidrd,  Thatany  violation  of  the  con- 
dition mentioned  in'this  section  shnll  operate  as  a  forfeiture  of  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  said  r.iil  way  company  under  this  act. 
MortB»g»«,     Sue.  )l.  AH  mortgagi-s  executed  by  said  railway  company  cr- 
fd'in?n»rimDa  ""^  portion  of  its  railniud.  with  its  franchises,  that  may  be  cou»iniui«t 
parlinoot  *''  ^"'^  Indian  Territory,  shall  bii  recoriled  in  the  Department  of  the 

Interior,  and  the  record  tbi-reof  shnll  lie  evidcnue  and  notice  of  their 
esccntibn,  and  sbnll  convey  all  rights  uod  property  of  said  company  as 
Iberein  ex )i reused. 

Skc.  13.  Congress  may,  at  any  time,  amend,  a<ld  to,  ulter  or  repeal 


July  4.  IBU.       CHAP.  1BD.— Ad  not  mskliiK  apnraprlltiODii  fur  tli<'  aiimint  and  CDntin^snl  aiptasca 

otli«r  pur[HMu. 

Be  it  tnatted  is  'I"  Senalr.  aud  EoHit  of  Btpi-ueRtalivti  of  Ihe  Vaitei 

Indian   ifpvo-  stalft  nf  Amerka  in  Congrrei  aisfiiibled.  That  the  following  snnis  bo,  and 

fSSS" June™ *•>■•'>■  *'■*'  ''♦"■^''y-  appropriate<l,  out  of  any  nmney  in  the  Treiisory  not 

jg85  *  '  othernise  appropriated,  for  the  pniiHise  of  piiyingtlie  i-urrenr  anil  con- 

tingput  expenses  of  the  Indian  Department,  and  fulfilling  tr<'aty  stipn- 

lations  with  the  various  Indiau  tribes,  namely: 

[Vol.  M,p,  78.)  COI.UMUIA9  ANU   COI.VILLBS. 

Colitnibias  suil      For  the  iiurpone  of  carrying  into  effect  the  agreement  entered  into  at 

Colvillen.  tiie  city  of  Wnsliingtou  o'u  the  seveiKli  d:iy  of  July,  eighteen  hundred 

Agreement  of  and  eighty- Ihrec,  between  the  Seereliiry  of  the  Interior  nud  the  Cotu- 

''^"'iLd'  n«^  od  I '"'"*' "'"''"' "''  Indian  AtfuiTH  aud  Chief  Moses  and  other  Indians  of  the 

Milmnflniirrt.  '  Columbia  anil  Cnlville  rt'servntions,  in  Wnshingloii  Territoiy,  which 

agn'enif  lit  in  hereby  iiecepteit,  ratified,  and  ouuArmcd,  includint;  all  ex- 

.  .  ,,      penses  incident  thereto,  eightv- five  thousand  dollars,  fir  so  much  thereof 

t?,^^'^  as  mav  be  required  (herefor.  to  l)e  immediately  available:  Pi-orirfwf, 

n^JiKw.  Yhat  Samopkiu  iind  Ihe  Indinns  now  reaiiliug  on  said  Columbia  reser- 


INDIAN  AFFJLIB8. 


bin  one  yoor  from  the  naasage  of  this  act  whether 
n  MiTd  reservation  on  the  f <-—■-  -.._-.-._. 


the;  will  remaio  upon  MUd  reservation  on  the  t«rms  thereia  stipulated 
or  remove  to  the  Colville  reservation:  J«darot!idfdfurtlifr,That  inoaae  Prortm, 
Hid  Itiilians  so  elect  to  remain  on  aaiil  Camtnhin  Reservation  the  Seo- 
retsr;  of  the  Interior  shall  canae  theqnautit,v  of  land  therein  stipalated 
to  be  allowed  them  to  he  wleetod  in  ac  coiupacE  form  as  posaible,  the 
BBme  when  so  selected  to  be  held  for  the  exclusive  nHe  and  occapatiou 
of  said  Indians,  and  the  remainder  of  said  reservation  to  be  therenpon 
restored  to  the  public  domain,  andehalt  be  disposed  of  toactnal  settlers 
Dnder  the  homestead  laws  only,  except  such  portion  thereof  as  may 
pruperly  he  subject  to  sale  under  the  laws  relating  to  the  entry  of  tim- 
ber lauds  and  of  mineral  lanihi,  the  entry  of  which  shall  be  governed 
hy  the  laws  now  in  force  concerning  the  entry  of  snch  lands. 


KICKAPOOa.  [Vol  23,  p. 

This  amonut,  to  enable  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  carry 
OQt  the  provisions  of  the  third  article  of  Ihe  treaty  made  with  the  Kioka-  13  Stat.,  K 
poo  Indians  dated  June  twenty -eight,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two, 
to  be  paid  as  provided  in  said  treaty,  and  under  such  rules  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  may  prescribe,  to  eleveu  Kickupoo  Indians  who 
have  become  citizens  of  the  United  States,  snch  sum  as  may  be  their 

EropurtioD  of  the  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  provided  for  said  tribe 
ir  education  and  other  beneficial  purposes  pertreaty  of  May  eighteenth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  lifty-foiir,  not  exceeding  three  thousand  seven  10 Stat.,  10 
hundred  and  sixteen  dollars  and  twenty-one  cents;  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  is  directed  to  pay  also  to  the  said  eleven  KickapooM  their 
proportion  of  the  tribal  funds  held  in  trnst  by  the  United  States,  and 
on  ileposit  in  the  United  States  Treasury. 


able  the  President  to  cause  t«  be  snrveyed  snch  portioi ,.  „.  _ 

lup  reMfvation  in  Washington  Territory  into  lots  as  he  may  deem  ad-  wartitoiitoBTOT' 
visabla  and  direct,  and  the  same  oneign  to  snob  individual  Indians  or  Titory,lntoli>ts,' 
families  of  such  reservation  osnre  n'illiug  travail  themselves  of  the  priv-  ttc. 
ilcge  and  wili  locate  on  the  same  as  permanent  homes  in  a<'cordance 
with  the  terms  of  article  six  of  the  treaty  made  on  December  twenty- 
sixth,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-four,  and  ratified  by  the  Senate  March 
third,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty -five. 

'"'■**'  [VoL  i3,  p.  89.] 

To  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  establishthe  Turtle  Mount-  Tartla  Hpart- 
Ala  band  of  Chippewas  in  permanent  homes  on  homesteads,  and  topor- ''"  baml  of  Chip- 
chase  stock,  implements,  and  other  necessaritts,  five  thousand  dollars.  P""**- 

That  the  lands  acquired  from  the  White  Oak  Point  and  Mille  I.sc  Certain  landa 
bands  of  Chippewa  Indians  on  the  White  Earth  Eeservatiou,  in  Sliune- '"'  Whiio  Earth 
BOta,  by  the  treaty  proclaimed  March  twentieth,  eighteen  hundre  '  -    ^  rsMrralidn     re- 

siity-five  shall  not  be  patented  or  disposed  of  in  ac ' 

ther  legislation  hy  Congress. 

■•*•*•  lVoL23,p,».| 

To  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  pav  to  the  Flathead,  Koo-    Payment  to 
tenay,  and  Lower  Peod  d'Oreilles  Indians  in  Montana  Territory  for  the  J^'"""^'  ?"•*■ 
right  of  way  to  the  Northern  Pacific   Railroad  Company  over  and  p^^  "^q"J^' 
through  their  reservation,  sixteen  thousand  dollars,  to  be  paid  in  nc-indius,  itc. 
«ordaiice  with  an  agreement  made  between  said  tribes  and  the  United 
States  on  Septeiul^r  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-two,  and  be- 
ing the  sum  paid  to  the  United  States  by  the  Northern  PaciHc  Railroatl 
C'oin[iany  in  part  payment  for  naid  right  of  way  which  agreemi'iit  is 
hereby  ratified:  Pronidtd,  That  nothing  herein  shnll  be  construetl  as  in     ProFm, 
anywise  affecting  the  rehitiou  between  the  Government  and  naid  Rail- 
road Compauy  growing  out  of  the  grant  of  laud  made  to  said  company 
beyond  the  right  of  way  provided  fur  in  said  agieement. 

For  support  and  civiliKatiou  of  C'arlos's  hand  of  Flathead  Indians,  to     Corloi'a   band 
he  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  "' ^''*'"*'**' 
those  of  said  Indians  who  remain  In  Bitter  Root  Valley,  as  well  as  for 
those  who  remove  to  the  Jocko  reservation,  twenty-one  thousand  dol- 
lars, to  be  immediately  available. 

■•■•-••  (Tol23,p.M.l 

For  suppurt  and  civilization  of  Joseph's  band  of  Xcz  Perce  Indians  in  ^''"^  '^'"^ 
the  Indian  Territory,  twenty  thousand  dollars;  and  of  this  amount  a  of  ""«'*'**•■     , 
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Hum  not  oxceeding  one  thonaand  nix  handred  and  twenty-five  doUais 

Far  n  on  I  to  ""^^  ^'^  paid,  under  tbe  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  luterior  to 

Jwn«tB*nb«i.     JmneB  lieiibei),  for  expeDBBfi  incurred  by  him  in  taking  thirty-three NeE 

Perce  Indians  from  the  Indian  Terrilorv  to  Idaho ;  and  the  Secretary 

D  ,'  -fOt  tbe  Interior  is  authurized  to  expend  the  balance  of  this  appropria- 

Vta  Penwa.         <'<"<  ^'x*  tl>e  remuval  of  the  Ner.  Perce  Indians  now  in  the  Indian  Terri- 

tory  to  some  other  locatioa.  if  he  deems  it  proper  no  to  do,  and  for  their 

ooDdltions  ofi     That  nhero  Indians  are  in  poesaMton  or  control  of  oattle  or  their  in- 

Csliv  for  Tldl»- crease  which  Lave  been  piirchuted  by  tbe  OovernmetitBiich  cattle  thtit 
01  lennn  of  not  bo  sold  to  iin.v  person  not  a  member  of  the  tribe  to  which  tlie  own- 
"'■  ers  of  the  cattle  belone  or  to  any  citizeu  of  tbe  Uuit«d  Slatea  wliether 

intermarried  iritb  tbe  Indiana  or  not  except  with  tbe  consent  in  nrit' 
ing  of  the  sjcent  of  the  tribe  to  which  the  onner  or  noseesior  of  tbe  cat- 
tle bolouKs.  And  all  Bales  made  in  violation  of  this  provJHion  Hball  be 
void  and  the  offending  nutchaser  on  conviction  tbereof  shall  be  fined 
uot<  less  than  live  hundred  dollars  and  imprisoned  not  lens  than  six 
luontbH. 

arpeTsoDiiwlllns     ^^"^  detecting  and  prosecuting  persona  who  sell  or  barter,  or  donat* 

llquori  to  In- or  furnir-h  in  any  manner  n'hatsoHver,  liquors,  wines,  beer,  or  any  in- 

dtin*niH>n  reser-  toxicatiug  beverngo  whatsoever  to  ludians  upon  or  belou>;iiig  to  any 

*s!^2l3(i  378     lu^'iili   reservation,  live  thonsand   dotlais.     And  no  part  of  section 

R.S.2Uri,dTi.    twenty-ouf  luiudnd  an<l  thirty-nine  or  of  section  twenty-one  hundred 

and  forty  of  the  Revised  Statutes  shall  be  a  bar  to  the  prosecution  of 

nny  offivtr,  soldier,  sutler  or  storekeeper,  attach^,  or  eniploy6  of  the 

Army  of  the  United  States  who  shall  barter,  donate,  or  furni^  in  any 

manner  nhalHoever  liquoi's,  wines,  beer,A)r  any  intoxicating  beverage 

whatsoever  to  any  Indian. 

[voi.n  p-M.)  ...... 

'  For  the  pnrpose  of  enabling  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  contiune 

to  curry  out  Ihe  provisions  of  the  act  of  June  flflcentta,  eighteen  bnn- 
B«lBof  Tlti:  In.dred  and  ei(;hly,  "  ratifying  the  azroeiuent  snbmittecl  by  Ihe  coufed- 
^l«n"««rv«iion. erated bands "f  Ute  Indians  in  Colorado  for  the  sale  of  their  resurva- 
Coiorsdo.  tion  ;„  g^\^\  gtate,  and  for  other  pnrpoees,  and  to  make  the  tieciWHary 

appropriatious  for  candying  out  the  same,"  tlve  thoasand  dollars,  or  eo 
much  thereof  as  ni.iy  lf.e  necrwiary,  to  lie  taken  from  moneys  appropri- 
ated by  said  act  and  remaining  unexpeodeil 
eiu^'llin  ^  ''''"'  tbe  Secretary  of  tbe  Interior^ is  autboriied  to  detail  a  proper 
c™i  oD  While  P'^''*""  '•''  l«'i'Hous  from  tbe  umplo.sees  of  the  Geological  Survey  and  to 
MouDialu  Iitdlan  also  appoint  a  snitable  person  not  now  in  tbe  eniploy  of  the  Govern- 
naoTvaiion,  Ail-  ment  which  said  persons  shall  constitnte  a  commission  who  shall  nn- 
'"""  der  the  ilireclion  of  the  Secretary  proceed  to  examine  and  report  upon 

tbo  character,  extent,  thickness,  and  depth  of  each  vein,  the  value  of 
tbe  coal  per  ton  on  the  dump,  and  the  lie«t  method  to  utilize  the  same, 
and  to  report  their  opuiionx  as  to  the  brst  metbod^f  di9]K>Hing  thereof 
within  tbe  limits  of  the  White  Mountain  Indian  reservation  iu  tbe  Ter- 
ritory of  Arizona,  and  the  rcHult  of  said  in  vesti gallon  to  Ihe  Secretary 
and  by  him  transmitted  to  Congress,  and  fur  the  compensation  nnd  ex- 
penses of  the  meml>er  of  tbe  oommisHion  not  of  tbe  Geological  Survey 
and  for  tbe  expenses  of  examination  and  investigation  on  tbe  ground 
tno  tbooHandlive  bnndrrd  dollars. 
Semloola    In-     To  enable  the  Seminole  Indians  now  in  Florida  to  obtain  homesteads 
dlus.  Florid*,     npon  Ihe  public  lands,  and  to  establish  themselves  thereon,  six  then- 
sand  dollars. 
|Vol,  23,  p.lB.)  ••..... 

Frotioions  of     That  snob  luiiiaus  as  may  now  be  located  on  public  lands,  or  as  may, 
diSb*  anpUcBbl'  ""''^'  t*"'  direct  ioti  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or  otherwise,  here- 
to Indlnnii,  Btc.    after,  so  locale  may  avail  themselvee  of  tbe  provisions  of  the  homestead 
laws  as  Inlly  and  to  the  same  extent  an  may  now  be  done  by  citizens  of 
the  Uiiit>'d  States;  and  to  aid  sncb  Indians  in  making  selections  of 
homest«a<ls  and  the  necessary  proofs  at  the  proper  land  offices,  one 
_  ,  thonsand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  aa  may  be  necessary,  is  hereby 

■Ustoiis  for™^  appropriated ;  but  no  fees  or  comniisHiona  shall  be  charged  on  account 
tilaa  eiclndsd,  of  said  entrirs  or  proofs.  All  putoiits  therefor  shall  be  of  the  legal 
Lands  to  bo^1<>ct,  and  declare  that  the  United  States  does  and  will  hold  the  laud 
hold  Id  traac,  tbus  enteral  lor  the  pertinl  of  twenty-tlve  years,  iu  trnst  for  the  sole 
«e.,  by  0. 8.       nse  and  benefit  of  the  Indian  by  whom  such  entry  shall  have  been 
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mwie,  or,  in  caw  of  bin  ili-cewie,  of  faia  nii)«w  aod  heirs  neconling  to 
the  Inws  of  The  State  or  Territory  where  such  land  ia  located,  aud  that 
at  the  expiration  of  SAid  period  the  United  &tat«R  tvill  convey  the  Bame 
b^  )iatent  to  said  Indian,  or  hiu  widow  and  heire  hh  afoivaaid,  in  fee, 
diDcharged  of  iaid  triut  anil  fren  of  alt  charge  or  incnmhrance  n-hatao- 


Skc.  4.  '  '  '  Ajidprondtd  furllter.  That  the  Seoremry  of  the  In- 
terior, noder  the  directmn  of  the  President,  may  nwi  au;  auma  appro- 
priated in  tbia  act  for  anbaistence,  aud  Dot  ubaolutely  neceaaary  for  that 
pnrpo«f,  for  the  piirchoMi  of  atock  cattle  for  the  benefit  of  the  tribe  for 
wLich  eueh  appropriation  ia  made,  or  for  the  aasistance  of  auch  Indiana 
to  become  farmcra,  and  nball  report  to  Coiigrean,  at  ita  next  eeaaion 
thereul'ter,  an  account  of  bin  action  nnder  Ibia  provision. 

(Vol.ffl,p.B8.] 

Sec.  9.  That  hereafter  each  loitinn  agent  1»<  required,  in  hie  annual     ludlaa  ageuia 
reiHirl,  to  anbuiit  a  censiiaof  the  Indiaua  at  hia  iigency  or  upon  the  Tee-  '*  "JS*"  *'""'■' 
ervalion  nnder  hiu  charge,  the  iinmber  of  malcH  iibovti  eighteen  jeora"''"'   ' 
of  nge,  the  number  of  females  above  fourteen  years  of  age,  the  numlier 
of  school  childreu  between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen  years,  the  nuin- 
be  r  of  school-houses  at  his  agency,  the  number  of  hcIiooIs  in  operation 
an  d  the  attendance  at  euoh,  and  the  names  of  teachers  employed  and 
salaries  paid  audi  teachers. 

6ec.  10.  That  no  part  of  the  expenses  of  the  jiublic  laiuls  service  P'oofeJ' <* 
shall  be  deducted  from  the  proceeds  of  Indian  lands  sold  through  the  J^^  "^g"  ^'^ 
General  Land  Office,  cxce])t  as  authorized  by  the  treaty  or  agreement  kpplicBbia'ta  ei- 
providing  for  the  disposition  of  the  lands.  penu*  of  imblia 

Skc.  11.  That  at  any  of  the  Indian  reaerrationa  where  there  is  now     s^e^OoJimi- 
on  hand  Uovernnient  property  n<it  required  for  the  nno  and  bonefit  of  mrntiirapertyaii 
the  Inciiaiis  at  Bsiil  reaervationa  the  Secrelary  of  tlio  Interior  is  hereby  lndi»n  reserv*- 
authorizeil  tu  move  such  property  to  other  Indian  reaervationa  where  Jj^J^i^'™ 
it  may  be  required,  or  to  eell  it  and  apply  the  proceeda  of  the  same  in  p™^ 
the  purchase  of  auch  iirticlea  as  may  be  needed  for  the  nse  of  the  In- 
diana fortWhoin  aaid  property  waa  pnrcbased;  and  he  shall  make  re- 
port of  his  action  herenniler  to  the  next  aession  of  Congreas  thereafter. 

Approved,  July  4,  1SB4. 


AP.  332 Ad  met  niaklnE  Bpproprtitloiia  for  aoDdry  civil  eipenasi  of  tbs  Gev-     Joly 

ninCDt  for  IbfflKalycvendbig  Juno thlrttolb,  eighteen  buDdredSDiislgbty-flTe,  — — -- 


aad  torothsr  purpoM.  '     |VoL  23,p.  IM.] 

Beit  nacltdby  Ihe  Senate  and  HoHst  of  Eeprtamtalirt 
(if  Atnerica  in  Congrrm  aatenhled.  That  the  followiiib  ouiuo  •ro,  nmt  >ud  „^^ 
aame  are  hereby,  appropriated  for  the  objects  hereinafter  expreaaed  for  P™*"- 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirttetli,  eightceu  hundred  and  eighty- ft vu, 
namely ; 

••■••••  [Vol2ap,Sl!.' 

tNIIIAK  AKfAIHS. 

For  Ihia  amount,  to  pay  the  Creek  Nation  of  Indians  for  one  hundred     Cr«k    Nation 
and  fifty-one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy  and  forty-eight  hun-  «""«»"»■ 
dredtha  acrea  of  land,  being  the  amount  taknn  by  the  United  States  in 
«xcegs  of  the  estimate  made  in  tlie  third  article  of  the  treaty  with  said     '*  Stat,  7M. 
Indiana  proctaimed  August  eleventh,  eighteen  huudreil  and  sixty-six, 
at  thirty  cents  per  acre,  forty -live  thousand  five  huudred  and  sixty-one 
dallars  in  full  payment  for  said  land. 

To  pay  amount  found  due  N.  J.  Smith,  as  per  certificate  of  Seconl    n.  j.  Smitb. 
Comptroller  numbered  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-eight,  dated  JnuepBymsntto. 
■intb,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty  four,  under  appropriation  made  by 
tiie  act  of  August  fifteenth,  eighteen   hundred   and  aeventy-aix,  for     itsut..  1V7. 
'■payment of  indebtedness  incurred  by  Silos  H.  Sweotland,"  one  hun- 
dred dollars. 

**■••■•  [Voia.p.2».l 

A„™,«1,J.1,7,1884.  r,«,„.t,GOOgle 
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CHAF.  13.— An  mot  for  the  relief  Louiu  Boddy. 


' '  I  li  Ukr.  X,  18H. 

I     '  ■  '  li 

I      ''I  SeitmacledbytlieS«nat€andBoiis«ofllepre*eii1alivt»ofOie  UniUd  Staia 

\     '  1 1  Lmlu  Boddf.  of  America  in  Congre»»  attembhd,  That  ttie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

'  i  '  Belief  of.  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed,  out  of  any  money  in 

'  '  >l  the  Treasury  not  othsrviae  appropriated,  to  pay  to  Louisa  Boddy,  of 

'  ,  ';  Coiiutv,  State  of  Oregon,  the  Bum  of  five  thousand  four  hnn- 

,:  dred  dollara,  in  full  eettleuient  of  her  claim  againiit  the  Qovemment  for 

i  depredatioDB  committed  nud  property  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Hoiloc 

Indiaua  on  or  about  November  twenty-ninth,  anno  Domini  eighteen 

hnndred  and  aeventy-tno. 

I  Approved,  March  20tli,  1884. 


Hay  T,  ISB4.  CHAP.  43.— An  act  to  *djaat  the  Mconnte  of  Joho  B.  Henteitb,  deoewed. 

Btit  enacted  bn  tie  Senate  and  Hoaaenf  Sepreecntatiret  of  Ihr  Uniled  Slatti 
Jobo  B.  liaa- of  Atiierica  in  Congrett  ateembled.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaanrv 
tejtb,  deceased,    be,  and  he  ia  hereby,  nuthorized  and  directed  iu  the  settlement  of  the 
aecoMtr^     "' Indiau  accniiuta  of  John  B.  Monteith.  deceased,  late  Indian  agent  at 
the  Lapwai  Indian  Agency,  in  the  Territory  of  Idaho,  for  the  Nez  Perce 
Indians,  to  allow  him,  or  tbe  administralflr  or  executor  of  hia  eatatf , 
the  sum  of  eight  hundred  aud  seventy-flve  dollara  and  seventy-live 
cents,  which  aiuouut  has  been  heretofore  disallowed  him  in  the  settle- 
ment of  his  nocounts  in  the  ludian  service;  and  which  sunt  for  that 
purpose  Is  hereby  BppropTiat«d  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  uot 
otherwise  appropriated. 
Approved,  May  7,  1884. 


le  12.  IBM, 


CHAP.  90.— Ad  let  far  tbe  relief  of  I. 'L.  Barcbard. 


Be  ii  eiiavtfd  by  (i«  Senate  and  House  of  RepreeeHtatieet  of  the   Untied 
Staiet  of  Ainerica  in  Congreie  atfeinbled.  That  the  proper  accounting 

T.LB      h  rd  "fflcers  of  the  Tri'asury,  in  the  settlement  of  tbu  aceouuta  of  I.   L. 

Belief^  '  Burclianl,  late  Indian  agent  of  Round  Valley  Indian  Reservation,  in 
the  Statu  of  California,  are  hereby'  authorized  to  adjust  aud  settle  the 
same  upon  the  principles  uf  Justice  and  equity,  aud  to  award  him  credit 
for  diabnrsemoDta  honestly  made,  and  for  payments  made  in  good  faith 
whore  auch  payments  have  inured  to  the  beueflt  of  the  Govemmeut  or 
the  Indiana. 
Approved,  Jnne  13,  IHfM. 


No.  5. 

rilR  U.VITBD  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas  it  ia  alleged  that  certain  persous  have  within  the  t«rritnry 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  begun  aud  set  on  foot  prepara- 
tions for  an  organized  aud  forcible  poaHOwion  of,  and  aettlemeot  npoUt 
the  lands  of  what  ia  known  oh  the  Oklahoma  lands,  iu  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, which  Tocri tor V  is  deainnuted,  recognizod  and  described  by  the 
treaties  aud  laws  of  the  Uuited  Stutes  and  by  the  uxecntive  authorities 
as  Indian  couotry,  aud  as  such  is  subject  to  occupation  by  Indian  tribes 

Whereas  the  laws  of  tbe  United  States  provide  for  the  removal  of  all 
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peTBons  reBidiDg  or  boing  found  in  said  Indian  Territory  vitliont  ex- 
press permisBioD  of  Lhu  ^terlor  Departoient : 

Now,  thererore,  for  the  pnrpoae  of  properly  protecting  the  intereBta  Waiiiuig  b 
of  the  Indiau  uatiooH  and  tnbee  ia  aaid  Territory,  and  that  gettlere  tlen,  eto.,!] 
may  not  be  induced  to  go  into  a  country,  at  great  expense  to  tbemBelves,  Twrltorj'. 
where  they  cannot  be  allowed  to  remain,  I,  Chester  A.  Arthur,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Unite'd  States,  lio  admonish  and  warn  all  such  persons  so 
intending  or  preparing  to  remove  upon  said  lands  or  into  said  Territory 
against  any  attempt  to  so  remove  or  settle  upon  any  of  the  lands  of 
said  Territory ;  and  I  do  further  warn  and  notify  any  and  all  suoh  per- 
sons who  do  so  oSeud,  that  they  will  be  speedily  and  immediately  re- 
moved therefrom  by  the  proper  offlcera  of  the  Interior  Department,  and 
if  necessary,  the  aid  and  assistance  of  the  military  forces  of  the  United 
Slates  will  be  invoked  te  remove  all  such  intrnders  ftom  the  said  In- 
dian Territory. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  herennto  aet  my  hand  and  oaased  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  Srat  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-four,  and 

[seal.]    of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the  one  hundred 
and  eighth. 

CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR.        ai™,t„„ 

By  the  President :  ^ 

FREDK.   T.    FRRUNaHUrSEN, 

Secrtlarg  of  SlaU. 


^dbyGoogle 
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TRUST  FUNDS  AND  TRUST  LANDS. 

The  followioK  lUteraenta  show  the  tTBusaotioiifi  ia  the  Indian  tmot  ftuida  »iid  trust 
Unds  during  the  vear  ending  Ootober  31,  1684. 

StatemeuM  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  and  O  show  in  detail  the  Tarioas  Bt«oltB,  fondB  in  the 
Trf  aamy  to  the  credit  of  varions  tribes,  and  oollectioaa  of  interest. 

Following  these  statementa  Is  a  consolidation  of  all  interest  oolleoted,  and  a  «tat«- 
ment  of  ioMrett  appropriated  by  Congresa  on  non-paying  State  stocks  fbr  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1^. 

A  statement  also  will  be  foand  showlDg  the  traDsactions  arising  oa  aooonnt  of 
nioneys  derived  from  the  sales  of  IndiaD  lands,  all  being  soffloiently  in  detail  to  enable 
a  proper  nnderstanding  of  the  anli^eot. 

A.— J:i«t  of  «amt*  of  ItuUan  tribes  for  Khom  stork  is  held  U  trust  bg  ttie  Seeretary  of  Ifce 
Interior  {'lYeasurer  of  the  United  Stales  euslodian),  shomng  the  amount  ilanding  to  (Ac 
oredil  of  eaeh  tribe,  Ike  annuat  interest,  the  date  of  treati/  or  low  iiMiler  wUnA  tkt  la- 
r««l7nenl  teas  made,  and  Ike  ainonni  of  abslraeted  bonds  for  ithiek  Congress  kas  nutdt 
no  appropriatiott,  and  tke  aanaal  interest  on  the  same. 


Tribe. 

iSUtDtee 
'■tLerge. 

TreatjorMt-l ; 

iVol.  Pege. 

^^^^ 

lenat. 

ffiSUf 

Ammel 

CheMteensUoiialAmd 

Cherokee mphuifimd  ..   | 

Been,  use 

DecSS,  SK 
Feb.  14, 1878 

ill 

Feh.M.  887 
Sept.  a,    B3B 

MH.Z8.  8U 
9*ptM,llOT 

!; 

0 
0 
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IS 

'' 

4T8 
IW 

478 
MZ 
U1 
4S0 

450 
BM 

lOOB 
1171 

1841.  aggM 

t     7e,8U» 

1     S^M28 

1  S47.O10  BH 

3,000  00 

460.000  00 

iai,l!83  H 

1     (H,OHOD 

•31,818  11 

4,azisc 

1.883  40 
Z0.331D1 
100  00 
97.000  00 
11.887  08 
3,830  00 
4,80108 
1,148  00 

tuoo 
moo 

300  00 

MS.  000  00 
18,000  00 

•00  00 

■* 

MS          SO,  700  00 

too  ;      IV.OO0  00 

OtWwu  end  ClilMewu. . . . 

•1  000  00 

1.808,018  881 

1I>7,7(U  01 

84.000  00 

4,880  Oft 

„ 

'No  lDl«rMt  sppropriati.  J  ui 


1  tLOOO  ftbatnoted  bond. 
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SliCUBITIES  HELD  POK  INVESTED  TRIBAL  FUNDS. 

B.~-Slateme»l  of  atooli  acanmt,  txkMUng  fa  detail  tAa  temaitUt  in  nhleh  Ihe fundi  of  laek 
tribe  are  Inettled  and  nincon  hand,  Ote  anmuUtnltrrat  on  fhe$ame,  aiidtht  antoitHt  qfab- 
ttraoltd  bondt  not  proHdad  for  iy  Confren. 
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B.—Stattm»»t  o/ttodcaeeomtl,  ^yi.— Contlnaed. 


Btootfc 

1 

i 

sate 

31 

"iSS." 

Annul 

•ISiSS 

•1.14100 

! 

77,100  00 

*,80100 

7 

■UKUKUB,  raOBUB,   CTC.,  tCDOOI.  rUHD. 

r 

sg.7m«o 

9 

tB,*00O« 



OTTAWU    Um  CHIFFtWU. 

1,004  00 

S, 000  IN 

4,000  00 

. 

FOTTAWATIMlW-KDlJCAIMnr. 

4.0MM 

C  —Siattmcnt  of  $toeki  JieJd  hf  the 
Indian  tribtt,  lAoiciM  UaMuMitf 
hat  mnife  bo  njrprojrrlitHoii. 


Bute  at  ludbuiK  .... 
8tal«  or  Lonlduu  . . 
Stale  or  MarrUnd... 
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EEPOBT  OF  THE  8ECBETABV  OF  THE   INTEBIOR. 

EXECUTIVE  0BDER8  ESTABLISHING,  BESTOEINO,  OR  DEFINING  EXIST 
TI0N8,  NOT 

ARIZONA. 

Gilo  River  lUttrvt. 

Executive  Hanbion,  SovewiAer  1&,  IScKI. 
It  is  Lereliy  oidereil  that  tbe  tract  of  country  in  the  Tenitorj  of  Arizona  embraced 
within  the  folio  wins-described  boundariea,  which  coTora  and  adds  to  the  present  res- 
ervation as  set  span  by  act  of  Congress  approved  Febmary  38,  IS59  (II  Stats.  401), 
»nd  EiecDtive  orders  dated  Auffoet  31,  1876,  Jnne  14,  1379,  and  May  5,  \mi,  viz : 
beKinuing  at  a  point  in  the  middle  of  Salt  Biver  4  miles  east  from  tbe  intersection  of 
said  river  with  the  Oila  Biver,  beiug  the  northeast  corner  of  the  Executive  addition 
of  Jnne  14,  1879  ;  thence  sontheastcrly  alvnii  tbe  boundary  Hue  of  said  Executive  ad- 
dition to  the  township  line  between  townships  1  and  3  south,  range  2  east  of  the  Gila 
Mid  Salt  Biver  meridian  ;  thence  east  on  the  township  lines  between  townships  1  and 
2  sonth  to  the  northeast  comer  of  township  8  south,  range  4  east ;  thence  south  on 
the  range  line  between  ranges  4  and  5  oast  to  the  soutiieaat  comer  of  township  2 
sonth,  range  4  east  \  thence  east  on  the  township  lines  between  towuships  3  and  S 
south  to  tbe  uortbeast  comer  of  towusbip  3  south,  range  6  east ;  thence  south  on  the 
range  line  between  ranges  6  and  7  east  t^  the  southeast  comer  of  township  3  sonth, 
range 6  east ;  thence  east  on  the  township  lines  between  towDBhips3  and  4  south  to  the 
quarter-section  comer  on  the  north  boundary  of  section  3,  t4>wnBhip  4  south,  range  8 
east ;  thence  south  through  tbe  middle  of  sections  3,  10,  16,  22,  27,  and  34,  in  town- 
ship 4  south,  range  8  east,  and  section  3  in  township  5  south,  range  8  east,  to  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  present  reservation  as  established  by  Executive  order  dat«d 
Anguat  31,  1876,  being  uie  northeast  corner  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  3, 
townahip  5  sonth,  range  8  east ;  thence  following  the  boundary  line  of  said  reserva- 
tion southwest  and  north  to  the  northeast  oomer  of  section  2, .township  5  south, 
range  7  east ;  thence  south  on  the  section  lines  to  tbe  southeast  corner  of  section  11, 
in  township  5  south,  range  7  east ;  thence  west  on  the  section  lines  through  rsogea  7, 
6,  and  5  east  to  the  soathweat  oomer  of  section  7,  township  5  south,  range  h  east ; 
thence  north  on  the  range  liue  between  ranges  4  and  5  east  to  the  northwest  comer 
of  section  IS,  township  4  south,  range  5  east;  thence  west  on  the  section  lines  through 
rauges  4,  3,  and  S  east  to  the  southwest  roruer  of  section  7,  township  4  south,  range 
2  east;  thence  north  on  the  range  line  between  ranges  1  and  2  east  to  tbe  northwMt 
corner  of  section  19,  in  township  2  south,  range  2  east ;  thence  west  on  the  section 
lines  through  range  1  east  to  tbe  southwest  corner  of  section  IR,  township  'i  sonth, 
range  1  east,  on  the  Oila  and  Salt  River  meridian  :  thence  north  on  the  Gila  and  Salt 
River  meridian  to  a  point  in  the  Gila  River  opposite  the  middle  of  the  mouth  of  Salt 
River ;  thence  up  tbe  middle  of  Salt  Biver  .to  the  place  of  begiiiniuE,  as  approxi- 
mately represented  on  the  accompanying  diagram,  be,  and  tbe  same  is  hereby,  with- 
drawn fhim  sale  and  settlement  and  set  apart  for  the  use  and  occupancy  of  the  Pima 
BDd  Maricopa  Indians :  Proridfd,  howeorr.  That  any  tract  or  tracts  of  land  inoludeil 
within  the  foregoing-described  bouudaries  the  title  of  which  has  passed  out  of  the 
United  States  OovernmeDt,  or  to  which  valid  homestead  or  pre-emption  rights  have 
attached  under  tbe  laws  of  the  United  States  prior  to  the  date  of  this  order,  ara 
hereby  eschided  from  the  reservation  liereby  ii 


CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR. 


A'ortyo  ifM«rrf. 


Executive  Mansion, 
IFaMngtofi,  D.  C,  May  17,  1884. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  tbe  follow  I  ng-deicri  bed  iaodaiu  the  Territories  of  Arisona 
aad  Utah  be,  and  the  same  are,  wltbheid  from  sale  and  settlement  and  set  apart  as  a 
reservation  for  Indian  purrioa" 


„  n  the  110th  deKTee  of  west  lougitude  at  36  degrees  aud  30  minutes  north 
latitude  (the  same  being  the  northeast  comer  of  the  Moqul  Indian  Beserration); 
thence  due  west  to  the  lllth  degree  30  minutes  west  longitude  ;  thence  due  north  to 
the  middle  of  the  channel  of  the  Colorado  River;  thonce  up  and  along  the  middle  of 
the  channel  of  said  river  to  its  intersection  with  the  San  Juan  River ;  thence  up  and 
along  the  middle  channel  of  San  Juan  Htvcr  to  west  boundary  of  Colorado  (32  degrees 
west  longitude,  Washington  meridian) ;  thence  duo  south  to  the  thirty -seventh  par- 
allel north  latitude;  thence  west  along  said  parallel  to  the  110th  degree  of  west  lon- 
gitude; thence  due  south  to  place  of  beginning :  PrDnHtd,  That  any  tract  or  tract* 
within  the  re^on  of  country  described  as  aforesaid  which  are  settled  upon  or  occu- 
pied, or  to  which  valid  righto  have  attached  under  existing  laws  of  the  United  States 
prior  to  date  of  this  order,  ara  hereby  excluded  from  this  reservation. 

CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR. 


INDIAN   AFFAIRS. 


Taaia  li«»ert:e. 


Executive  Ma>'sion,  Januarj/ 9,  ISi^. 
In  li«u  of  an   Exccotivf  order  dated  Jnl;  6,  1863,  Hettiog  apart  certain  Ikiid*  ia 
the  Territory  of  Arizona  ns  a  reuervation  for  tlie  Yiuua  iDdiaoB,  which  order  )h  hereby 
oanoeled,  it  ia  hereby  ordered  that  the  follow iiig-d escribed  tract  of  country  \u  the 


State  of  Califoroia,  exceiiC  «o  much  thereof  as  ib  embraced  within  the  Fort  Ynma 
inilitary  reserviUion,  viz,  begin  uiDe  at  a  point  in  the  middle  of  the  channel  of  the  " 
orado  River  due  oast  of  (be  meander  comer  to  sectiona  19  and  30,  township  15  si 


range  34  east,  Snn  Bernardino  meridian  \  thence  west  on  the  lino  between  sections  19 
and  30  to  the  range liue  between  townships  23  a.uA'ii  east ;  tlience  continuing  west  or 
the  section  line  to  anoint  which,  when  iurveyed,  will  be  the  comer  to  sec"' —  ""  "" 
S8,  and  ^.in  township  15  south,  rangoSleast;  thence  bo  nth  on  the  line  bet  wi 

26  and  StT  ill  township  I.'iHOutb,  range  SI  east,  and  continuing  south  on  thes 

to  the  interHection  of  the  international  bonndary,  being  the  comer  to  fractional  se 

34  and  35,  ih  township  16  south,  range  SI  east ;  thence  eBsterly  on  the  international 
bonndary  to  the  toiddle  of  the  channel  of  the  Colorado  River;  thence  np  said  river 
'n  the  middle  of  tbe  channel  thereof,  to  the  place  of  beginning,  be,  and  the  anme  ii 


hereby,  withdrawn  from  settlement  and  sale  and  set  apart  as  a  reservation  for  the 


Tuma  and  such  other  Indians  as  the  Becretary  of  the  Interior  may  see  fit  to  settle 
thereon:  Prorided,  hoiBertr,  That  any  tract  or  tracts  included  within  the  foregoing- 
described  twnndaries  to  which  valid  rights  have  attached  nnder  the  laws  of  tbe 


Vt  is  also  hereby  ordered  that  the  Fort  Ynma  military'  reservation  before  men- 
tioned be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  trmisferred  to  the  control  of  the  Department  of  tbe 
Interior,  to  be  used  for  Indian  purposes  in  connection  with  the  ludian  reeervation  es- 
tablished hj  this  order,  said  military  reservation  having  been  abnudonMt  by  the  War 
Department  for  military  pnrposes.. 

CHESTER  A.  ARTHl'B. 


Urtal  Sioax  Retertr. 

ExBCLTivE  Mansion,  March  20,  1d<^. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  lands  embraced  within  the  three  existing  Executive 
additions  to  the  Great  Sionz  Reservation,  in  Dakota,  east  of  tbe  Missoun  River,  vit, 
the  one  apppsite  the  Standing  Rock  Agency,  the  one  opposite  the  month  of  Grand 
River  and  toe  site  of  the  old  Grand  River  Agency,  and  the  one  opposite  the  month  of 
Big  Cheyenne  River  and  the  Cheyenne  Uiver  Agency,  be,  and  tlie  same  are  hereby, 
restored  to  the  mass  of  the  public  domain,  the  same  l>eing  no  longer  needed  for  the 
purpose  for  which  thev  were  withdrawn  from  sale  nnd  settlement. 

CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR. 

THrtle  Mouvla'm  Eeierve. 

ExECUTivB  Mansion,  J/orcA  Sit,  11584. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  tract  of  country  in  the  Territoryof  Dakota  withdrawn 
trom  sale  and  settl^nent  and  set  apart  for  the  use  aad  occnpancy  of  the  Turtle  Honnt- 
ftin  baud  of  Chippewa  Indians  by  Execntive  order  dated  December  21,  l^HS,  except 
townshipB  163  and  163  north,  rnnge  Tl  west,  lie,  and  the  same  is  iit>reby,  restored  to 
tbe  moss  of  the  pnldio  domain. 

CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR. 

Executive  Mansion,  Junt  3,  1884. 
The  Executive  order  dated  March  39.  1B&4,  whereby  certain  lands  in  the  Territory 
of  Dakota  previously  set  apart  for  the  use  and  occupancy  of  the  Turtle  Mountain 
band.of  Chippewa  Indians  were,  with  the  exception  of  townships  IRS  and  163  north, 
range  71  west,  restored  to  the  mass  of  the  public  domain,  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to 
substitute  township  IBS  north,  range  70  west,  for  township  lfi3  north,  range  TI  west, 
the  purpose  and  effect  of  such  amendment  being  to  withdraw  fVom  sale  and  settle- 
ment siid  set  apart  for  the  use  andoccnpanoyof  said  Indians  said  township  IGSnorth, 
range  70  west,  lu  lieu  of  township  163  north,  ranee  71  west,  which  last-mentioned 
township  is  thereby  restored  to  the  mass  of  the  pablic  domain. 

CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR. 
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Chiloceo  IiidiiatrM  StAooI  Btterre. 

Executive  Uakbion,  Jul)  IS,  1884. 
It  Ib  hereby  ordered  that  i he  folio wiug-deBori bed  tracts  of  country  i a  tbelndiaa 
TeiritoiT,  vi^  aeotione  13,  14,  15,  16,  'il,  23,  23, 34,  95,  96,  27,  SH,  and  the  east  lulf  of 
sections  17,  30,  and  29,  all  fn  township  No.  39  north,  range  No.  3  east  of  the  Indiaa 
meridian,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  reserved  and  set  apart  for  the  settlement  of 
anoh  friendly  Indians  belonging  within  the  Indian  Territory  as  hure  been  or  wli» 
may  hereafur  be  edncated  at  tlra  Chilocoo  Indian  Indastrial  School  in  said  Territotr. 
CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR. 

Fori  Ittno  Mililarg  Beterre. 

Wak  Dbpartmbht, 
To  the  Prbbidbkt:  n'iukii<tto»  dig,  Julg  17, 1BB3. 

Sik:  Upon  i«G«iiiiiieudatioD  of  the  post  imminander,  Doaoait«d  in  by  the  eolnmBod- 
ing  general  Department  of  the  IlisMDri  and  the  Lientenant-Oeueral,  I  hare  tiie 
honor  to  reqneat  that  the  followInK-deecribed  tract  of  land  In  the  Indian  l^rritory. 
located  within  the  limits  of  the  Cheyenne  aod  Arapabo  Indian  Reservation,  crested 
by  ExeoatiTe  order  dated  Aagnst  10,  1869,  be  dnly  dedlarad  and  set  apart  by  the 
Eseontive  as  a  military  Teservatioo  for  the  poet  of  Fort  Reno,  vii : 

Beginning  at  the  northwest  corner  of  section  38,  townifain  Vi  north,  range  8  waat 
of  the  IndiaD  meridiau,  and  running  thence  east  to  tbe  North  Fork  of  the  Caaadiaa 
River;  thence  down  this  stream  to  the  range  line  between  ranges  7  aad  Hwes^of 
the  Indian  metidisD ;  tbenoe  sontb  on  said  range  line  to  tbe  southeast  comer  of  sec- 
tion 36,  township  13  north,  range  b  west  of  tbe  Indian  meridian  ;  thenoe  east  to  the 
northeast  oomer  of  township  12  north,  range  8  west  of  the  Indian  meridian ;  thenoe 
sonth  to  the  southeast  corner  of  section  12  of  said  township;  thenoe  west  to  the 
southwest  corner  of  section  9  of  said  township ;  thence  north  to  the  northweet  comer 
of  section  4  of  said  township;  theuce  west  to  the  southwest  comer  of  section  33,  town- 
ship 13  nortbsrauge  8  west  of  the  Indian  meridian;  tbence  north  to  the  point  of  begin- 
ning, containing  on  area  of  about  14 J  square  niilea,  or  t>,493  acres. 

A  sketch  showing  the  proposed  reservation  is  inclosed  herewith,  and  tbe  lnt«rlor 
Depiiutment  rcriorta  that  there  is  no  objection  on  the  part  of  the  Indian  Offioe  to  the 
setting  apart  for  military  pnrposeseicfusively  of  the  tract  of  land  herein  described. 
1  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  with  groat  respect,  Ac,, 

ROBERT  T.  LINCOLN, 
SMretarg  of  War. 

ExKCunvK  Mansion,  Htukinglou,  Julg  17,  1883, 
The  within  reiiuest  is  approved,  and  the  reservation  is  made  and  proclaimed  accord- 


'Ui 


e  Secretary  of  the  I]iti!rior  will  cause  the  name  to  be  noted  in  the  Oeneral  Land 
OBtce. 

CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR. 

Fttrl  Supptg  ifitilnrg  Ke»erte. 

War  Defarthbkt, 
To  the  Pkkbidekt:  irathington  Citf,  January,  16,  1883. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor,  ujKin  the  reoummendation  c>f  the  commanding  general  De- 
partment of  the  Missouri,  concurred  in  by  the  Lientenant- General  ana  approved  by 
the  General  of  the  Army,  to  request  that  the  United  States  military  reservation  oi 
Fort  Supply,  Indian  Territory,  originally  declared  by  Executive  order  dated  April 
18,  1683,  as  announced  in  General  Orders  No.  14,  of  Ua;^  10,  IB82,  from  department 
headquarters,  may  be  enlarged,  for  the  (nirpose  of  supplying  the  post  with  water  and 
Umber,  by  the  addition  of  the  follow  ing.descril>ed  tracts  of  land  adjacent  thereto,  vie : 

The  south  half  of  township  25  north,  range  33  west,  and  the  soutliweat  quarter  of 
township  35  north,  range  21  west,  in  the  Indian  Territory. 

It  has  oeen  ascertained  from  the  Interior  Department  that  no  objection  will  be  in- 
terposed to  the  enlargement  of  the  reservation  in  question  as  herein  indicated. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  however,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  recommends  tliat  a  proviso  be  inserted  in  the  order  making  the 
proposed  addition,  so  as  to  cover  the  entire  reservation,  "that  whenever  any  por- 
tion of  the  land  so  set  apart  may  be  required  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  In- 
dian purposes  the  same  shall  be  abandoned  by  the  military,  npon  notice  to  thateffeot 
to  the  Secretary  of  War." 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  rir,  with  great  respect,  iic, 

ROBERT  T.  LINCOLN, 

SvTttarg  of  War. 


INDIAN   AFFAIB8. 


EXECUTIVX  Uansiom, 
JfoMhingtoK,  JgKuarg  17,  1883. 
inlftrgeuient  of  the  raaervktion  is  nade  and 


tbii  post  m»j  ba  reqniKd  uy  tne  Smtbmtj  of  the  iDHrior  for  Indiui  pnipOBM  the 
aune  ahKlI  ba  ralinqDudied  by  the  ulUtwv,  upAn  notioe  to  Uwt  oS^t  to  the  Beentn^ 
of  Wu ;  and  the  EnontlTe  order  of  April  IB,  188!,  la  modiBed  to  tbi«  ezteot. 


ExKCunvx  U/iXMOK,  Mag  14, 1884. 
It  ia  hereby  ordered  tbftt  the  troet  of  country  in  the  Tenitoiy  of  New  Mexico  aet 
•put  M  »  reaervfttion  for  the  Jicarillk  Apache  Indiua  by  EzeeatiTe  order  dated 
September  SI,  lt<6D,  be,  and  the  aime  hereby  is,  reatored  to  the  pablic  domain. 

CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR. 

I  GXKCCTIVB  UaKSIUM, 

tfa»lit»gto»,  Mag  17, 1684. 
It  ii  hereb;  ard«ied  that  the  ExecutiTe  order  dated  Jannary  6, 1880,  adding  certain 
land*  to  the  Navajo  ReaerraUon,  in  New  Hextoo  and  Ariaona  Territories,  be,  and  the 
aame  la  hereby,  amended  ao  aa  to  exempt  from  Ita  operation  and  exolnde  from  aaid 
reserration  all  thoee  portiona  of  townablpa  99  north,  rangea  14,  16,  and  Itl  weat  of  the 
New  Mexico  principal  meridian,  aonth  of  the  Ban  Jnan  River,  in  the  Territory  of 
New  Uexido.  CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR. 

riMtlo  /HdMlHoI  Sdioal  Retertt. 

ExECimvB  MANSiotr,  October  3, 1884. 


bonnded  oi 

and  Mipu , _ , 

and  on  the  west  by  lauds  of  tbe  Jesuit  fatfaers,  aald  tract  l>eiDg  more  parlicnlarly 
bODDded  and  desonbed  aa  follows,  to  wit :  Becinniug  al  a  stake  at  the  northwest  oor- 
ner  of  the  lands  formerly  owned  by  John  H.  HoMinn  and  runninK  thence  north  foar 
d^rees  and  flfty-threeminuteei4°63')  weat,  seven  hundred  and  thirtr-one  and  seven- 
tenths  (731.7)  feet,  to  a  stake  at  the  northwest  comer  of  tbe  land  hereby  conveyed: 
thence  north  elgbty-four  de|:;reeB  and  flfty-tno  minutes  (84°  52')  east,  two  thonsand 
three  hundred  and  tweuty  and  seven-tenths  (2,3^0.7)  feet,  to  a  stake  at  tbe  northeast 
comer  of  the  laud  hereby  conveyed ;  thence  south  three  degrees  and  forty-five  min- 
Dles  (3°  4&']  east,  seven  hundred  and  twenty  and  fonrtenths  (720.4)  feet,  to  a  stake: 
Uienee  south  seven  degrees  and  thirty  miuutes  (7°  SO*)  weet,  seven  hundred  and 
ninety-three  (793)  feet,  to  a  stake  at  the  southeast  comer  of  the  land  hereby  conveyed ; 
thenue  north  eighty-five  degrees  and  flfty  minutes  (85°  50')  nest,  one  hundred  and 
eighty-four  and  six-tenths  (184.6)  feet,  to  a  stake;  thence  north  eiKhty-seven  degrees 
and  forty-two  miDntes  l87<^  42')  west,  six  hnndreil  and  Hftecn  (615)  feet,  to  a  stake : 
thence  north  eighty-one  degrees  and  flfty-two  minutes  (tJF  52')  west,  two  hundred 
and  three  (303)  feet,  t«  a  stake;  thence  north  seventy-eight  degrees  and  furty-four 
minntes  (78°  44')  west,  two  hundred  and  tweuty-funr  (^)  feet,  to  a  stake:  thenoe 
north  seventy-tbree  degrees  and  nineteen  minutes  (7^  19')  west,  one  hundted  and 
aeventy-aix  and  four-tenths  (17(1.4)  feet,  to  a  stake;  thence  north  seventy  degrees  and 
fourteen  minutes  (70°  14')  west,  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  (9:14)  feet,  to  astake; 
thence  north  seventy-eight  degrees  and  thirty-eight  minutes  (78°  38')  weet,  Ave  hun- 
dred and  aixty-aeren  and  seven-tenths  (567.7)  feet,  to  a  stake  at  the  so  nth  weat  comer 
of  the  land  hereby  conveyed;  and  thence  north  six  degrees  and  eight  mianteB(6°8') 
west,  two  hnndred  and  thirty-four  and  fonr-t«nths  (23^4)  feet,  to  the  point  and  place 
of  beginning,  eontalninn  sixty-flve  aai  aerenty-nine  one-handredtlis  (05.79)  acre* 
mote  or  less;  wbloh  saiif  tract  of  land  waaoonreyed  to  the  United  States  of  America 
b;  a  certain  deed  of  conveyance  bearing  date  the  7tli  day  of  June,  A.  D.  188S,  taun 
Ellaa  8.  Clark,  of  tbe  town  of  Albnqaerqae,  In  the  county  and  Territory  afbreoald,  aa 
a  site  for  an  Industrial  achool  for  Pueblo  and  other  Indiana,  and  tbe  erection  thereon 
•f  Miitable  buildings  and  other  improvements  fbr  snch  pnrpaaes,  be,  and  the  aanie 
hereby  ia,  reserved  and  set  apart  for  Indian  parposM. 

CHESTER  A.  AimiUR. 
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•arfow*  Tndiaa  tribn,  together  teitk  rtUgioa»  and  cilal  italMici — Continaed. 
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REPORT 

or  THB 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  CENSUS. 


Defartment  of  the  Ihtebiob, 

Census  Officb, 
Washington,  D.  C,  November  13,  ISSl. 
BiR :  I  have  the  honor  to  sabmit  the  following  report  of  the  opera- 
tions of  tliis  office  daring  the  past  year.    At  the  date  of  the  last  annuni  • 
report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Census,  September  15,  1883,  there  had 
been  published  only  the  CompeDdiiim  of  the  Tenth  Census,  consisting  of 
two  octavo  volumes  of  923  and  85C  pages,  respectively.    During  the 
year  which  has  since  elapsed  the  following  numbered  volumes  of  quarto 
size  have  been  published : 


PopnlaKon 

St*1l8llc>grHannrn>:lDT«i 

Statintlcsof  Aetloiiltiirt 

AEenclc'Bof  TrannHirUtlon 

CotloD  Collare  Id  lbs  Dnltcd  SUlu 

do 

Taliutlon,  TBiallnn.  iii'l  Public  Inilafat«dne 
MlnrellnnenDii  rnlume  laDti^nlliK  tmr  repoil 

OnNeKipawr-nnil  Pi'rtnillcal* 

OiiAlBsk*.fuRe»art».&c 

OntbsAlankiin  I'nr  S«al  laUaila 

Od  Sbip-BaildlDE 


Volume  9,  a  quarto  of  620  pages,  devoted  to  the  statistics  of  forestry 
and  the  lumbering  interests  of  the  country,  and  supplemeuted  with  a 
portfolio  of  mitps,  showiog  the  distribution  of  the  forests  in  tbe  several 
States,  will  be  published  in  tbe  month  of  November,  It  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  tbe  Public  Printer,  and  all  printed  except  tbe  index,  which  tB 
being  rapidly  prepared. 

Volume  10,  a  quarto  of  808  pages,  will  contain  the  following-named 
mouogrnpbs:  (l)Quarrie8andIiuildiDgStones;  (2)Petroleum;  (3) Coke. 
This  volume  is  stereotyped,  and  the  entire  edition  has  been  printed.  It 
only  awaits  tbe  receipt  of  a  few  illustrations  before  being  bound  and 
published.  It  will  doubtless  appear  simultaneously  with  or  immetliately 
after  the  issuance  of  volume  9. 

The  little  work  remaining  to  be  done  by  special  agents  is  as  follows: 

The  text  of  the  report  on  the  Defective,  Dependent,  and  Delinquent 
Classes  of  the  Population  is  being  prepared  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Wines.  A  like 
labor  is  being  performed  by  Surgeon  J.  S.  Billings  on  tbe  Mortality  of 
the  Population.     Mr.  J<  It.  Dodge  is  similarly  engaged  on  tbe  report  re- 
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lating  to  Sheep  Hnsbaudry,  and  an  introdactory  chapter  to  the  report 
OD  the  Pro<lnction  of  the  Precious  Metala  is  being  prepared  by  Mr. 
Clarence  King.  This  latter  report,  which  will  be  comprised  in  two 
volumes,  ia  otherwise  ready  for  the  printing-presses,  having  been  pat 
in  type  and  stereotyped  some  months  ago. 

Tbe  report  by  Surgeon  J.  S.  Billings  on  the  Mortality  of  the  Population 
has,  in  the  main,  been  stereotyi>ed,  a  few  small  tables,  the  introdactory 
test  and  the  index  only  remaining  incomplete.  The  two  volumes  con- 
taining this  report  cau  readily  follow  the  publicatiou  of  the  vulames 
devoted  to  tbe  report  on  the  precious  metals. 

The  report  by  Prof.  Raphael  Pnmpelly  on  tbe  Production  of  Minor 
and  Base  Minerals  lacka  only  the  iutroduutorj'  text  before  beiug  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Public  Printer  for  publication. 

The  manuscript  of  the  several  monographs,  constituting  a  report  on 
the  water-power  of  the  country,  is  all  in  hand,  with  illustrations,  and 
ready  in  tnm  for  tbe  printer. 

The  report  on  the  Fisheries  of  the  United  States,  by  Prof.  G.  Brown 
Croode,  is  also  complete  and  in  hand,  as  is  also  the  report  on  the  Social 
Stntistica  of  Cities,  by  Col.  Geo.  E.  Waring,  jr. 

A  monograph  by  Prof.  F,  K.  Hutten  on  the  Manufaclure  of  Shop  and 
Machine  Tools,  vividly  illustrated,  has  been  stereotyped  and  is  at  the 
Government  Printing  Office  ready  for  publication.  It  will  form  part  of 
a  volume  devoted  to  the  statistics  and  history  of  the  manufacture  of 
mechauical  contrivances.  The  remainder  of  the  matter  for  this  volume 
is  also  in  hand  and  only  requires  arrangement  for  the  printer. 

A  report  by  Special  Agent  J.  D.  Weeks  on  Wages  paid  in  ManufaiCt- 
aring  Industries  in  the  Duited  States  is  substantially  completed. 

The  publication  of  this  paper  hsB  already  been  ordered  bythe  Hoase 
of  Representatives,  to  be  issued  as  a  miscellaneous  House  doeament.  It 
will,  therefore,  first  be  given  to  tbe  public  in  this  form. 

A  volume  devoted  to  ihe  Statistics  of  Fire  and  of  Life  Insurance  will 
form  part  of  the  final  report.  Tbe  manuscript  is  in  hand  and  only  re- 
quires arrangement  for  the  printer. 

Statistics  relating  to  the  manufacture  of  gas  are  complete  and  await 
publication.  A  re))ort  on  the  ice  crop  aud  its  consumption  ia  also  fin- 
ished. 

With  tbe  exceptions  heretofore  noted  the  only  unfinished  work  in 
the  preparation  of  our  report  relates  to  the  tabulation  of  statistics  of 
schools,  churches,  aud  libraries.  These  completed,  the  entire  force 
would  be  employed  in  revision,  proof-reading,  &c,,  necessary,  incooper- 
ation  with  the  Public  Printer,  while  the  several  volumes  are  going 
through  tbe  press.  Fstimatesof  the  amount  required  to  bring  the  com- 
plete report  to  publication  have  already  been  submitted.  By  tbe  terms 
of  the  act  of  July  7,  ISSi,  making  appropriations  for  sundry  civil  ex- 
penses, it  was  provided  that  the  sum  of  $30,000  should  be  appropriated 
"for  the  work  of  taking  the  Tenth  Census  and  closing  tbe  Bureau  on 
January- 1, 18S5."  Even  with  tbe  'retention  of  the  entire  force  employed 
at  tiie  date  of  the  passage  of  this  bill,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
complete  the  final  report  within  tbe  limitation  of  time  therein  prescribed; 
but  tbe  inadequate  sum  appropriated  necessitated  a  heavy  reduction  ia 
our  clerical  force,  and  has  thereby  coirespondiugly  delayed  the  work  of 
tbe  office. . 

Furthermore,  the  same  act  authorized  tbe  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  the  Compendium  of  the  Tenth  Census  and  of  various  monographa, 
thus  devolving  upon  tbe  Superintendent  and  his  already  crippled  foroe. 
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a  serious  barden  of  extra  labor,  vbich  was  not  considered  in  fixing  the 
limitation  of  time  aud  of  appropriation  prescribed  b;  this  act. 

I  have,  therefore,  the  honor  to  request  that  a  recommendation  maybe 
sabmitted  to  Congress  that  the  time  for  the  completion  of  all  tabulations 
and  the  preparation  of  all  original  matter  for  the  final  report  on  the 
Tenth  Census  he  extended  until  July  1, 1SS5 ;  that  the  additional  sum 
of  $45,000  already  si  hmitted  in  estimate  for  a  deficiency  in  the  present 
fiscal  year  be  ai»propriated,  and  that  the  further  appropriation  of 
tlOgOOU  he  made  for  the  expenses  of  such  force  as  shall  be  required  in 
this  office  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1886,  for  revision,  proof- 
reading, &c.,  in  co-operation  with  the  office  of  the  Public  Printer,  while 
the  remaining  volumes  of  the  report  are  being  published.  ; 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  W.  SEATON, 
Superintendent  of  Census. 
The  Seoebtaey  of  the  Imterioe, 

Waskington,  D.  0. 
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REPORT 

ARCHITECT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  CAPITOL. 


Oppiob  of  Architect  United  States  Oapitol, 

Washington,  D.  0.,  July  1, 1884. 
SiB:  Of  tbe  work  intrusted  to  tbia  olSce  daring  the  last  fiscal  year, 
I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  foUowlDg: 

THE  OAPITOL. 

Several  changes  iu  the  occupation  of  committee  rooms  bave  taken 
place,  wbicb  have  caused  an  udusuhI  iiniount  of  re&ttinfr  and  repairs 
to  secnre  satisfactory  accommodations  for  the  committee-<.  Among  these 
cbanges,  the  Senate  poatroEQce  has  been  moved  from  the  room  in  tho 
principal  and  taken  to  the  large  ball  in  tlie  northeastern  part  of  tbe 
basement  story.  A  committee  room  has  also  been  made  at  the  north  . 
end  of  tbe  western  corridor  of  the  old  building.  Heating  coils  have 
been  placed  in  the  new  post-office  corridor,  the  two  rooms  at  the  south 
end  of  tbe  main  corridor  in  tho  basement  story,  and  in  the  rooms  occu- 
pied by  the  Clerk  of  the  House,  in  the  same  story.  The  heating  appa- 
ratns  of  the  central  portion  of  the  building  has  been  thoroughly  repaired 
and  improved.  The  building  throughout  has  been  kept  in  good  condi- 
tion, and  the  exterior  of  the  central  portion  newly  painted. 

The  flre-prooHng  of  the  room  over  the  colonnadu  at  the  south  end  of 
the  old  Rail  of  Representatives  has  been  completed,  as  has  also  the 
shelving  for  hooks  in  the  gallery  of  the  same  ball, 

Tbe  heating  apparatus  of  the  sonth  wing  has  been  placed  in  good 
condition  by  the  insertion  of  new  tubes  in  tbe  boilers  and  sundry  other 
repairs  to  the  same. 

As  to  the  working  of  this  apparatus,  Mr.  William  Lannan,  tbe  engi- 
neer, reports : 

Since  my  last  report  tbe  boilers  have  been  thoroughly  overbaaled  and  repalrad.  All 
tbe  flnM  in  Noft.  2,  3,  and  6  were  recnoved,  wbea  it  was  was  found  that  by  ciit- 
tlng  o?  the  defective  euda  of  tboae  in  the  apper  Mellon  they  could  be  nsed  in  tha 
tower  iectlon.  This  was  done,  and  by  placlofc  new  tines  in  the  lower  Beclions,  with 
new  flue-sheets  in  Nos.  i  and  3,  we  bave  tbe  boilers  safe  and  in  gqod  repair. 

Tbe  engines  and  heating  appantus  are  in  good  order,  and  will  require  only  the 
•rdinary  iQDniag  repairs  this  year. 

The  important  averages  takeu  ttom  onr  daily  obaervatloiu  during  the  laat  Maaioii 
of  Congtesa  are  as  follows; 

Bevolntions  of  fan per  minute..  56 

Tulnoie  of  aircarrie<l  to  Hall  each  revolntioo cabiofeeC.        K)S 

Volume  of  air  carried  to  Hall  per  minute do 46,816 

Volume  of  air  carrieil  to  Hallper  minute  for  each  pei8on...... do 66 

Volume  of  air  removed  from  Halt  per  minnte  for  each  person,  llirongh  louvers 

in  roof cubic  feet--  66 

Average  relative  bmnldity percent..  66 

Average  daily  at tenit auto  (about) 709 
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B;  oonparinif  thia  statemeot  with  former  onea,  it  will  be  wen  Ibst  in  this  tha  vol- 
ume of  «lr  carried  to  Hall  is  slightly  in  esoew  ui  the  Tolame  removed  at  the  loaviea 
ID  roof,  while  formerly  this  waa  the  rererte.    Tbiaii  the  condition  w  '    --  '        --- 


iag  to  re«oh  for  aome  time,  aa  the  air  ia  nearly  balanced,  with  a  slight  outward  cnr- 
rentat  the  doors,  thereby  preTonting  the  inflox  of  tobacco  amoke  and  other  Impuri- 
ties ttora  the  coiridora. 

Daily  aud  accurate  observations  are  made  and  recorded  duriag  the 
session  showing  the  amount  of  air  delivered  into  and  taken  from  the 
Hall,  its  tomiterature  and  hygrometric  couditioo,  bat  in  the  above  re- 
port of  Mr.  Launau,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  only  the  average  dnriug 
the  winter  montbs  is  given. 

During  these  months  the  temperature  has  never  been  higher  than  7i<^ 
or  lower  than  69°,  the  average  variation  being  .93°. 

Of  the  electric  lighting  apparatus,  Mr.  Talcott,  the  electrician,  says: 

During  the  past  year  the  operations  of  Iheelectriciaa'sdepartment  have  been  atraoet 
entirely  routitii'.  Although  the  semlon  of  Congress  waa  a  protracted  one,  the  number 
of  nigut  sesaiouN  requiring  the  Hall,  rotunda,  tbolui,  and  statnary  hall  t«>  be  lighted 
n  quite  amall;  leaa  than  ia  usually  required  for  the  abort  aesalon.  During  the  early 
-t  of  the  Heesiuu  there  were  <iuit«  an  extraordinary  number  of  darlc,  clondy  diaya 


wan  quite  autall;  leaa  than  ia  usually  required  for  the  abort  aesalon.  During  the  early 
part  of  the  Heesiuu  there  were  <iuit«  an  extraordinary  number  of  darlc,  clondy  diaya 
when  the  lighting  of  the  Hall  of  the  Uouac  waa  required  in  whole  or  in  part  for  a  portion 


at  least  of  the  aessioas.  The  supply  of  gas  waa  on  several  occasions  not  as  great  aj 
should  have  been,  and  nn  tno  or  three  occaeioua  in  the  latter  part  of  June  a  denw 
blHcb  amoke  waa  emitted,  especially  when  the  pteaanre  waa  reduced  by  limiting  the 
flow  at  the atop-cocks. 

The  apparatus  is  In  excellent  condition  tbronghoat,  and  no  expenditures  are  liliely 
to  be  required  beyond  the  occaaional  replacement  of  bnmen  and  the  aubstitutioD  of 
new  platinn  wiren,  as  from  one  cause  and  unother  they  become  broken. 

The  couatautly-iucroaaing  nuuibor  of  electric  call-bella  odda  aligbtly  to  the  cost  of 
Ibr  eievtriD  aert-ice,  but  it  In  trifling  compared  with  the  benefits  derived. 

In  Gonuevtion  with  the  electric  lighting,  I  will  say  that  it  was  found 
iidvisable  to  place  electric  lights  at  the  top  of  the  steps  at  the  north, 
jsouth,  aud  western  approaches. 

The  United  States  Electric  Lighting  Company  sought  the  opportunity 
to  display  their  lights  at  these  places  last  winter  at  their  own  cost. 

An  arrangemeut  has  beeu  made  with  that  company  from  this  d»t«  for 
snch  lights  as  may  be  needed  at  the  top  of  these  steps,  at  the  rate  of  80 
cents  per  light  per  night. 

With  the  concurrence  of  the  chairmen  of  the  Committees  on  Public 
Buildings  and  Grounds  of  the  respective  houses,  tlie  Brush-Swan  Com- 
pany were  permitted  to  put  lights  at  the  upper  part  of  the  dome,  with 
which  to  make  experiments  as  to  the  lighting  of  the  Capitol  grounds 
and  the  avenues  of  the  city  radiating  from  the  Capitol,  with  the  ex- 
pn^ssed  understanding  that  this  is  to  l>e  done  at  their  own  expense  and 
without  injnry  to  the  building,  and  to  be  taken  away  upon  given  notice. 

CAPITOL  GROUNDS. 

Mr.  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  landscape  arehitect,  says,  in  bis  annnal 
report,  that — 

Tbe  more  important  work  in  pnrduanoe  of  the  design  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Capitol  gmiinde  during  the  Inst  year  hns  been  that  of  the  aoutb  approach  of  the  ter- 
race, and  a  abort  section  of  tbo  terrace  proper,  in  connection  with  tbe  north  ap- 
proach. 

Cougreu  liavinp;  evinced  its  aatisfactiou  with  tbe  result,  it  netds  only  U>  be  said 
with  reference  to  its  future  action  that  experience  auetaina  tbe  lowest  eati mates  of  the 
cost  of  tbe  iTork  that  have  beeu  at  any  time  preaouted. 

The  increased  breailth  and  depth  of  foliage  ou  tbe  ground  causes  greater  obscurity, 
facilitating  depredations  and  disorder.  It  is  advised  that  two  ronnuimen  be  added  to 
the  watch — one  for  day,  thH  otlier  for  night  duty. 

Ton  years  ago  more  than  a  hundred  truuH,  of  conaiderable  aize  {from  tfO  to  50  iDcbaa 
in  girth,  or  about  1  foot  in  diameter  ou  an  average),  were  transplanted  on  the  Capitol 
grounds.    Thev  were  not  in  a  thrifty  condittou,  aud  to  adapt  them  to  removal  their 
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roots  wi're  all  tut  off  at  a  dUtanco  sot  Kreater  inanj  ouse  than  'H  foetfrom  tbe  trunk- 
Tlieir  branclios  nere  aleo  clobely  sLorteued-in,  rednclng  their  heads  to  I'rom  odb  to 
two-thirds  lUeir  oiigiual  Hize,  It  was  coDdderad  a  qaestioD  whether  the  trees  would 
retain  riiiiii)ih  of  vital  eaerfiy  In  survive,  and  the  operation  was  often  referred  to  for 
BODio  years  afterwards  as  uu  injudioiouBaud  disastroos  one.  It  is  therefore  desirable 
that  attention  sbouUl  be  called  to  the  resnlts  as  now  to  be  observed. 

The  condition  of  two  of  the  trees  were  regarded  at  the  time  as  esneciallf  hazardona, 
and  these  were  pliiccd  where  in  case  of  failnre  their  absence  would  not  be  important. 

A-ftrr  threo  years  tliey  were  still  living,  and  promising  to  live  but  not  to  flourish, 
thej  tliereforo  were  felled. 

Of  the  remainder  no  tree  has  died  as  the  resnltof  the  removal,  and  those  that  have 
esca^d  sorioiis  injury  from  causes  not  connerted  with  the  removal  are  all  now  livinc 
and  in  a  tbriviiig  coaditiou.  In  general,  tliuir  beads  nre  much  larger  as  well  as  mnoh 
deuBf  r  than  they  bad  \iettn  before  they  were  sborMiied-in,  and  they  are  growing  more 
rapidly  than  bo  fore  their  romovol.  Their  rate  of  growth  is  also  niore  rapid  than 
that  of  trees  on  tbe  gronnd  of  corresponding  species  and  age,  that  have  not  been  re- 
moved, the  rtasoii  being  that  the  oil  of  the  latter  conld  not  be  thoroughly  improved 
without  lifting  them. 

To  more  diatinetly  present  the  degree  in  which  the  operation  has  been  sncceasful, 
twonty  iif  tbcao  transplanted  trees  have  lieen  nieaeured,  selecting  those  whioh,  be- 
cause of  their  size  or  other  cirt^timstances,  presented  the  greater  dlBlcultics.  The 
meaeuremonts  are  given  in  an  appendix,  and  snpply  indices  of  the  present  thrift  of 
'■      ■-  '•■     ■-'  -        -  -  '       givenoftr  *  .       ..r       , 


the  trveu.  Similar  iDCusurements  are  also  given  of  trees  of  numerous  sorts  obtained 
from  commerciDl  nurseries,  ur  from  the  indigenous  woods  near  Wubingtou,  these 
when  remorcd  having  been  generally  small  saplings. 

COtJET-HOUSE. 

Steitm  coiU  supplied  from  the  boilers  of  the  new  portiou  of  the  build- 
ing have  beeu  placed  in  the  rooms  occupied  by  the  marahal  in  the  east 
wing  of  th(4  old  building,  and  a  room  in  connection  with  the  marshal's 
office  has  beeu  fitted  up  ^ith  closets  for  the  uniforms  of  bailifTs  and 
other  attendants.  The  two  large  court-rooms  have  beeu  painted,  in- 
cluding walls  and  ceilings,  aud  tbe  hot-air  furnaces  so  repaired  as  to 
run  throngh  tbe  cold  season.  Vestibules  and  doorways  have  been 
placed  at  the  north,  east,  and  west  entrances  of  the  basement  story,  to 
keep  out  the  cold  air  of  winter. 

1  again  recommend,  as  a  measure  of  economy  and  comfort,  that  the 
steam-beating  ajiparatus  be  extended  through  the  whole  of  the  old  por- 
tion of  the  building,  aud  that  tbe  office  rooms  now  unoccupied  lu  the 
upper  story  of  this  portiou  of  the  building,  as  well  as  some  rooms  in  its 
basement  story,  be  put  in  a  condition  for  occupancy. 

BOTANIC  OABDEH. 

Uuder  the  direction  of  the  Committee  on  tbe  Library,  I  have,  as  here- 
tofore, attended  to  the  improvemeuts  aud  repairs  at  this  place. 

The  main  conservatory  and  several  of  the  hot-houses  have  been  painted 
two  coats,  both  inside  and  out.  Oue  new  boiler  has  been  procured  aud 
set  in  the  large  conservatory,  and  two  in  tbe  greenhouses  at  the  south 
aide  of  Maryland  avenue.  The  Bartholdl  fountain  has  beeu  bronzed. 
The  lawns  north  of  the  center  walk  have  been  raised  to  the  proper  grade, 
covered  with  top-soil,  and  planted  to  grass.  Tbe  asjtbaltic  concrete 
walks  have  been  extended,  and  sundry  carpenter  and  briek  work  done 
to  keep  tbe  hot  and  forcing  houses  in  good  order. 


Staltment  tAoidiur  amotinta  expended  from  June  30,  1681),  lo  June  3( 


Pay-rolls,  laborers,  mechanics,  &.0 (36,342  06 

I^bot  paid  by  vonoher,  not  on  rolls 4T6  03 

Faints,  oils,  and  brushes 2,783  13 

Materials,  plumbing  and  steam  fitting 2,347  41 

Hardware  and  Iron 1,413  84 

Lumber 2,811  98 

Freight,  hauling  and  oxpressago 166  74 
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Clean) ne  BDil  repMring  clocks tlM  00 

Forage 108  00 

Stotiunery 24  00 

Silver  anil  nickel  plating 99  B6 

Misccllaneons 105  91 

Cement,  lime  Hand,  and  bHck 708  30 

Uaterial  unci  labor  on  boilers  and  eoglne* 3,09B  04 

Bmabfs,  sponges,  and  soaps I£)9  91 

Grate  burg,  castings,  and  iron  beams 3,741  S7 

isphaltiu  concrete  pavement 34S  U8 

Tin  auil  copper  work 611  32 

Wroaghtauil  ironwork 25-i  95 

Copper  window  cliains . .  41  'Ji 

Rubber  hose 31  00 

Leather  work !•«  19 

Brass  work 4!W  S9 

Ilaterial  for  covering  fly  doors >«  W 

54,400  00 

AmooDt  appropriated  March  3,  1893 54,40<f  00 


Pay-rolls,  mechanics,  laborers,  &o t29,936  58 

Labor  paid  ODvonohers 149  43 

Lime,  sand,  and  cenieul l,T4>i  SO 

Bricks 341  00 

Lumber 1*1  80 

Groiiiie  and  marble  work 9,3W  31 

ArliUcial  stone  pavement '. 1,072  46 

Berviuea  of  draughtsman 305  SO 

Landscape  architect 2,000  00 

Traveling  expenses  of  landscape  orohiteot 316  00 

Stationery    78  39 

Plumbing  material TC7  24 

Paint*,  oils,  *c 83  0& 

Siiil  manure  and  hauling 430  10 

Buildinitslone 2ffi  35 

Trpes,  nbrubs,  and  plants 7BI  30 

Uarble  and  granite  work,  north  and  sonth  approMch 19,907  4S 

Asphultic  pavement 101  SS 

Wrouglit,  cant  iron,  aud  hardware 1,008  66 

Fnt-1 122  50 

Bronze  lamps  and  iron  posts 1,861  75 

Seeds  and  agricn I tnral  implements 241  56 

Amount  available  June  3U,  1884 953  43 

65,000  00 

AmoiiDt  appropriated  March  3,  1883 65,000  00 

LlOKTINb  UNITED  STATXS  CAPITOL  AND  OROUNDB. 

Superintendent  of  meters  and  loin p- lighters $2,645  SO 

Gas  consumed 23,466  90 

Chanddien-,  gasfiitlureB,  &o ■. 703  00 

Pouts,  lauttrns,  and  lamps 490  80 

Matches  and  oondlea 17  OS 

Material  for  gas  atling 190  47 

Glass  for  1ftm|«  and  globes 51  83 

Material  for  electric  lighting : 1,022  31 

Stationery 6  00 

Amount  availoblo  July  1,  1884 1,408  40 

Total 30.000  00 

Amount  appropriated  MsrchS,  1883 30.000  00 

Very  respectfully  sabmitted. 

EDWAED  CLARE, 
Architect,  United  States  Capitol. 
Hon.  H.  M.  Teller, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
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Trees  of  the  list  A  (belov)  weremovedbjmaobiDeiu  the  fall  and  apringoflSTS-TiS 
and  (except  a  few  of  the  Buialler,  taken  from  tlie  Botanic  Garden)  from  a  tbin  soil  on 
a  stifi'  clay  Hubaoil  to  a  {irepared  aoil  and  Bubaoil  (deacrilied  page  15  of  tbe  Repurt  of 
the  Architoctof  theCapiluI  tflrl8d:i)  Those  fi'oui  UieBotaDio  Garden  were  Iroui  bet- 
ter Mil  aud  more  alieltered  iHwitionit. 

The  machine  need  is  described  and  pictured  in  the  Report  on  Foreetiy,  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  the  CocrmiBsiouer  of  Agriculturo,  ]>ur«aant  to  an  act  of  Con- 
KTSBS,  approved  August  15,  187(i,  pages  Hi,  85.  The  roots  uf  all  were  cut  t«  "  balls" 
(DOt  frozen),  geueraliy  of  a  diameter  of  6  feet,  none  larger.  Their  heads  were 
■hortened-in  tully  one-tbird,  in  some  cases  two-thirds.  Since  transplanting  they 
hare  been  several  times  llgbily  top-dressed  aud,  in  periods  of  severe  drought,  have 
been  watered.  They  have  had  fully  tbe  usual  struggle  with  venntn,  and  most  of  the 
elms  have  this  year  been  denuded  of  foliage. 

Trees  of  the  list  B,  except  asslated,  were  planted  18T6-'7r.  Theytind  been  obtained 
from  commercial  nnrseries  largely  of  Wasliington  and  Baltimore,  and  when  planted 
were  saplings  from  half  an  incli  to  an  iooh  and  a  half  in  tbiokneBa  of  stem  aud  3  to  6 
feet  in  height.  Those  noted  as  "wild"  were  obtained  from  woods  near  Washington, 
and  several  of  these  being  iojored  or  stunted  were,  the  second  year,  cut  to  the  etumpn, 
and  the  present  growth  is  from  the  groond  since  planting. 

In  the  colnmn  "cirtb"tho  oircumference  or  the  tree  is  given  at  S  feet  from  the 
ground;  in  that  of  "height,"  distance  from  the  ground  of  the  uppermost  twigs  of  tbe 
tree;  in  that  of  "sweep,"  distance  between  opposite  outer  twiggs;  in  that  of 
"  shoots  "  measurement  of  shoots  of  this  year's  Krowtli  at  ends  of  lateral  branohea 
(usually  the  trees  are  well-balanced  and,  exoept  elms,  symmetrical).  The  entire  up- 
right growth  and  "lateral"  growth  on  one  side  in  ten  jears  after  planting  from 
limbs  tlienstumped  is  given,  where  oliserved.  lu  the  last  colamu"B.  G."  means  from 
the  Botanic  Garden.  The  measurements  given  were  made  14th,  15th,  and  I6th  of 
September,  1HU4.    MeBsurements  are  in  feet,  or  in  feet  and  inobes. 
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REPORT 

Of  THB 

SUPERVISING  ARCHITECTS  AND  ENGINEERS. 


Washington,  D.  C,  Horember  15,  3884. 

Sir:  We  bave  tUe  bouor  to  Kubmit  a  report  of  operatioiis pertain- 
ing to  tbe  recoiistrnction  of  tbe  soutb  wing  of  tbe  building  oMiupi^d  by 
the  Department  of  tbe  Interior,  Iroin  October  2^,  18S3,  tlie  date  of  our 
former  report,  to  tliis  date,  with  a  recapitulation  u|»  to  date  of  tlie  wboie 
vork,  wbicli,  funds  admitting,  will  be  finished  before  the  end  of  this 
winter. 

The  e»»t«rii  eud  of  the  wing  will  be  in  a  state  to  receive  tbe  wraught- 
iron  model-caHea,  alread.v  constructed  and  delivered  on  the  grounds, 
ready  for  erection,  about  the  tirst  week  of  December. 

In  the  central  or  entrance  hall  the  scaffolds  will  b»  removed  about  thtt 
same  time,  no  that  a  full  view  of  the  fiutshed  ceiling,  side  walls,  and 
arches  may  be  bad,  and  the  laying  of  the  encaustic  tile  fioors  commeuoed 
about  the  15tb  of  December. 

The  work  on  tbe  western  end  of  tbe  wing  will  be  a  few  weeka  l>ehiud, 
but  rapidly  follow  that  on  tbe  eastern  end. 

The  large  hall,  above  the  main  portico,  containing  3,000  square  feet 
floor  space,  in  about  ready  for  occupation. 

Tbe  central  hall  of  this  wing,  being  at  the  head  of  the  main  stair- 
way of  the  building,  forms  the  main  entrance  to  the  huge  quadrangle 
which  shelters  the  model -museum  of  the  patents  of  the  United  States. 
H»nce,  in  design,  material,  workmanship,  and  decoration,  it  haa  re- 
ceived the  careful  consideratiou  which  it»  importance  calls  for.  Sixteei 
pilasters  in  Doric  renaissance,  surmounted  by  carved  consoles,  orua- 
mental  friezes,  and  enriched  cornices,  support  a  molded  ceiling,  pan- 
eled in  a  variety  of  forms,  and  having  an  octagonal  skylight  of  twenty 
feet  diameter,  glazed  witliin  a  wide  border  of  colored  glass,  with  ob- 
scured and  embossed  plate-glass  in  the  center.  All  details,  enrich- 
ments, ornaments,  and  roseta  of  the  ceiling  are  pbistic,  and  relieved  by 
carefully  blended,  subdued  tints  and  chaste  gilding,  The  bases  of  tbe 
pilasters  are  executed  in  black  and  antique  green  polished  maiblea; 
tbe  pedestals  in  Tennessee,  the  fluted  shafts  in  polished  Sienna,  the 
capitals  in  flat,  veined  Italian,  Keene's  cement-scagliola. 

To  the  east  and  west  this  hall  discloses,  tbmngti  large  open  archways 
between  the  pilasters,  a  view  into  the  coiridors  and  offices  and  into  the 
galleries  forming  model-balls.  The  high  wall  spaces  above  tbo  windows 
and  below  the  cornices  of  the  north  and  south  walls  are  allotted  to  six 
largest-sized  bass-reliefs,  representing  oVyccts  appropriate  to  the  pur- 
poses to  which  the  adjoining  halls  and  rooms  are  devoted,  namely,  in- 
vention »nd  industry,  mining,  and  agriculture,  on  the  south  side,  and 
electricity  and  magnetism,  water,  and  fire,  on  the  north  side.    A  paneled 
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waiascotinK  in  blacky  antiqne  red,  and  green  polished  marbles  girds 
the  ball  and  incloses  a  decorated  tile  floor  of  original  designs,  which  is 
being  executed  by  the  United  States  Encaustic  Tile  Company  in  Indians 
apolis,  Ind. 

The  galleries  constitating  mmlel-faalla  are  inclosed  along  the  corridors 
and  within  the  openings  on  the  entrance  ball  by  ornamental,  polished, 
and  chased  bronze  railings. 

The  limited  funds  then  at  disposal  did  not  allow  as  to  use  the  spring 
months  to  best  advantage.  The  building  was  broaght  under  an  abso- 
lutely Are- proof  roof  of  wrought  iron  and  porous, hollow  terra-cotta  blocks, 
overlaid  with  Portiandcemeutcoucrete,audthiBiig»iu  was  covered  with 
heavy  tinned  sheet  copi)er,  jointed,  by  day's  work,  according  to  the  most 
approved  modem  systems,  which  make  ample  allowance  for  expansion 
and  contraction  under  the  exacting  conditions  of  our  clituate.  Thesky- 
ligh  ts  were  glazed  with  heavy  hanmiered  glass  and  provided  with  asystem 
of  condense  gutters.  As  soon  as  the  new  appropriation,  made  in  July, 
1884,  was  available,  advertisements  were  pnblished  inviting  proposals 
for  the  iron  work  required  inside  the  bnilding,  such  as  ceilings,  window 
and  doorframes,  casings  of  floors,  railings,  stairs,  &c. ;  further,  for  plain 
and  ornamental  plate-glass,  obscured  and  fluted  glass,  marble  work, 
bronze  work;  and  iu  all  uaaes  awards  made  to  the  lowest  bidders.  The 
fireproof  ciisiogs  of  all  constructive  iron  work,  with  nou-couductiog 
terra-cotta  tiles,  were  carried  out;  the  iron  skeletons  and  furrings  for  cor- 
nice work  were  gone  on  with,  the  ornamental  and  scagliola  work  in 
Keeiie's  fireproof  cement  was  proceeded  with  by  day's  work ;  tbe  en- 
caustic tile  floors  were  provided  lor,  &c.  The  wooden  roof  over  the  main 
staircase  adjoining  this  wiug,  which,  owing  to  a  lack  of  funds,  bad  so  &r 
remained  iutact,  was  removed  and  replaced  by  a  fire-proof  roof,  with 
:>rnamental  fire  proof  ceiling  underneath. 

While  the  above  preparations  and  operations  were  set  in  motion,  an- 
other most  onerous  duty  was  imposed  npon  us.  Sheer  necessity  com- 
pelled the  removal  of  the  thoroughly  corroded  and  inefllcieut,  and,  for 
the  reconstructed  building,  insufHcieut,  heating  appan^tus,  and  bence 
Cheintrodnctionof  a  new  low-pressure  steam-heating  apparatu8,planned 
and  baaed  on  the  theoretical  and  empirical  results  now  available,  was 
resolved  upon.  This  work  was  carried  on  during  the  night,  so  as  not 
to  interfere  with  the  business  of  tbe  examiners  of  the  Patent  Office. 
After  layingopen  the  foundation,  walls,  and  floorsof  the  bnilding,  quite 
unexpected  difticulties  were  met  when  the  horizontal  uudergrnund  ducts 
for  the  main,  return,  and  relief  pipes,  and  the  numerous  lurge  grooves 
in  side  walls  and  floors  for  the  rising  pipes,  h»d  to  be  cut  in  tbe  irreg- 
ular gneiss  and  granite  walls  and  heavy  concrete  floors  of  the  building. 
To  estublish  an  efficient  circulation  of  tbe  steani  by  a  steady  return 
flow  of  the  hot  condeuse<l  Avater  into  the  boilers,  the  heavy  founda- 
tions inclosing  two  boiler-rooms  had  to  be  nnderpinne<l.  These  ditU- 
calties  were  overcome,  the  boilers  were  set,  the  pipe  system  laid,  and  a 
sufficient  number  of  rmliators  placed,  so  thitt  with  the  first  cold  spell 
the  boilers  could  be  started  and  steam  let  on. 

All  this  work  was  pushed  so  that  in  the  month  of  August  a  heavy 
force  of  plasterers  could  be  etuployed,  who  worked  by  the  day,  under 
the  eight-hour  law,  and  have  now  completed  the  bulk  of  the  work,  with 
the  exception  of  the  plain  plastering  in  office-rooms  and  some  orna- 
mental work  in  connection  with  the  scagliota  work,  all  of  which  could 
not  be  completed  yet. 

The  floors  of  the  galleries  are  now  being  laid  with  fire-proof  cement 
work  as  fast  as  they  get  really  for  it. 
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The  flre-proof  model-cases  have  already  been  delivered  and  are  await- 
ing the  opportanity  for  erection  in  place.  They  flU  the  halls  with  the 
exception  of  the  second  gallery  of  the  eastern  end  of  the  wing.  The 
completion  of  this  second  gallery  requires  an  appropriation  of  $7,600. 

FINANOIAI.  STATEMENT. 

"Fbe  carefhl  estimates  laid  before  Congress  in  December,  1S82  and 
1883,  for  the  Teconstmction  of  the  south  wing,  aggregate  $lfil,00O  for 
construction  and  decoration  and  (18,000  for  the  new  steam-heatiug  ap- 
paratus. The  appropriations  asked  for  under  the  first  head  have  been 
made  by  Congress  in  fall.  For  the  beating  apparatus  only  (12,000  were 
appropriated.  Since  the  old  heating  apparatus  waa  absolutely  beyond 
the  reach  of  repair,  and  200,000  cubic  feet  of  air  in  office-rooms  have 
been  added  to  the  former  space  supplied  by  the  heating  apparatus,  it 
was  impossible  to  get  along  with  this  sum,  and  strong  efforts  were 
made  to  defray  the  coat  of  this  unavoidable  work  from  the  fnnda  for 
construction.  Unexpected  difficulties,  the  excessive  cost  of  the  work 
executed  during  the  nigbt,  and  the  very  targe  increase  in  the  price  of 
labor  during  the  last  summer,  frustrated  the  success  of  onr  efforts,  and 
some  of  the  work  necessary  for  completion  cannot  be  done  with  the 
fDQds  at  disposal. 
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MMblework $4,119  M 

Bronze  raiUngs 3,  IW  84 

Window-BOBb 468  00 

CoDtlDEentRerTicea  in  offict)  and  on  building Ii,il5  G3 

Tools  on  boilding 042  55 

Total 130,398  73 

To  complete  the  work  as  thorongbly  as  it  boa  been  beguu,  and  prose- 
rated  up  to  date,  will  involve  tbe  following  expenditures: 

Labor  and  material  for  Keeue's  cement  floors $1,800  00 

Iron  gtaira,  window-frames,  &o 3,fi00  00 

Qlasaand  glazing 1,700  00 

Encaustic  tile  floors 4,400  00 

Badiators  for  steam  heat 4,000  00 

Fire-proof  sliding  door 550  00 

Doors,  frames,  archiiraTee,  sasb,  &,o 2,400  00 

Hnrdware 450  OO 

Bailings 3,800  00 

Marble  work 3,300  00 

Plain  and  omanieatAl  painting 8,800  00 

Plutering  and  soagliola  wnrk 4,300  OO 

In d)a-rubl>er  steps  and  bard-nood  huid-rallB 600  00 

Pay-rolls  for  labor,  office,  urchiteet 5,6*10  00 

T>>ntilators  between  ekf-lights 750  UO 

Wooden  floors 1,500  00 

41,450  00 
Tbe  available  Appropriations  for  this  work  were: 

For  constmctioD  and  decorotioo,  1883-% t60,000  00 

For  canstmctioo  and  decoration,  lH84-'86 91,000  00 

For  heating  apparatus 2,000  00 

153,000  00 
The  exMuditores  to  date  are  (excluding  pay-roll  for  onrrent 
month) 130,398  73 

BeDoe,  balance  for  liqnldating  liabilities 33,601  37 

Defldeney 18,848  73 

It  la  respectfally  suggested  tbat  the  importance  of  providing  this 
balance  be  brought  to  tbe  attention  of  Congress,  bo  that  the  bnilding 
•an  be  turned  over  to  tbe  Interior  Department  in  complete  order. 
We  have  tbe  honor  to  be,  veiy  reBpectfullv,  your  most  obe<iient, 
0LU8S  &  aCUULZB, 
Supervising  Arekitecit  and  Engineers. 
Hon.  Hehst  a.  Teller, 

Secretary  of  the  Jnterior. 
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REPORT 

ON   TIIK 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  NEW  PENSION  BUILDING. 


SUPEBVISINO  EhGINKKK   AND  ABOBITEOT  OFFIOB, 

WaKlnngton,  D.  C,  October  27, 1884. 

8ib:  At  tl>e  date  of  tbu  ln.tt  aotiiiiil  report  of  this  ofSce,  September 
15, 1883,  the  work  wLieli  had  been  begun  by  breakiog  gronnd  on  the 
2d  of  November,  1882,  had  reached  the  level  of  the  second  floor.  The 
cellars  were  completed  aud  arched,  and  a  portion  of  the  exterior  frieze, 
1,200  feet  in  length,  surroncding  the  whole  building,  was  in  place.  The 
centers  for  buildiuff  the  vaalted  archessapporting  the  second  floor  were 
being  set,  and  the  lower  tier  of  colamns  of  the  arcade  and  to  support 
the  galleries  which  give  access  to  the  rooms  of  the  second  floor  had  been 
erected.  Contracts  bad  been  made  for  materials  and  for  the  heating 
apparatus  under  which  the  work  waK  making  rapid  progress. 

Since  that  date  the  exterior  walls  have  been  raised  on  the  soath  and 
west  fronts  to  the  height  of  &i^  feet  above  the  sit«,  which  is  to  one  foot 
above  the  heads  of  the  third  tier  of  external  windows  and  within  10} 
feet  of  the  top  of  the  exterior  wall.  All  the  terra-cotta,  except  the 
rosettes  and  lions' heads  which  are  to  decorate  the  cornice,  has  been 
manufactured,  delivered,  and  i»aid  for.  On  the  other  half  of  the  eite- 
rior  wall  the  average  height  is  that  of  the  top  of  the  jambs  of  the  third 
tier  of  windows.  The  walls  of  the  court-yard,  or  interior  hall,  and  the 
division  walls  between  offloe-rooms  are  Gi  feet  9  inches  high  above  the 
Btooe  fonudations.  The  three  vaulted  floors  are  entirely  complet«d, 
supporting  107  rooms. 

The  galleries  surrounding  the  central  hall  are  built;  they  contain  152 
columns,  the  lower  tier  Doric,  constructed  of  terra-cotta  blocks  covered 
with  Portland  cement,  to  be  finally  finished  with  surface  of  Keene's 
cement. 

The  upper  tier  Ionic  columns  are  of  cast  iron.  The  arched  floors  and 
parapets  of  these  galleries  are  completed. 

The  masonry  of  the  shafts  of  the  eight  columns  which  in  two  lines 
cross  the  central  hall  to  support  its  roof,  and  which  will  be  75  feet  high 
above  a  coucrete  foundation  17  feet  deep,  is  completed ;  that  of  t£e 
capitals  of  two  of  them  is  also  completed. 

A  contract,  after  due  advertiaomeiit,  was  made  on  the  11th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1884,  with  the  Pittsburgh  Bridge  Company  as  the  lowest  bidder, 
for  constru<;tiug  aud  erecting  all  the  iron  work  of  the  roofs  of  the  whole 
baildiug,  covering  80,000  square  feet  of  ground,  at  the  price  for  the 
whole  of  139,492.  This  iron  frame  is  to  be  covered  with  hollow  terra- 
cotta tiles  4  inches  thick,  2  feet  lung,  and  1  foot  wide,  most  of  which  are 
already  delivered  and  paid  for.    These  tiles,  which  are  incombustible 
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and  are  good  non-coDductoni  of  beat,  take  tbe  place  of  tbe  ordinar; 
plnnk  elieatbing  of  roof  frames,  and  will  themselves  be  covei-ed  witb 
■beet  meral. 

All  tbe  sixteen  offiee  rooms  and  two  toilet  rooms  in  tbe  sontberu 
balf  of  tbe  lover  fioor,  at  tbe  urgeot  request  of  tbe  Commissioner  of 
Pensions,  bave  been  tttvA  up  for  occupation  by  tbe  clerks  of  tbe  Pen- 
sion OiGce  reported  to  be  snfl'eriug  in  bealth  from  overcro^rdiog.  An 
the  roof  has  not  yet  been  put  on  tlie  building,  it  was  not  prudent  to 
attempt  to  planter  these  rooms,  but  the  briek  walls  were  thickly  white- 
TRtibed,  floors  laid,  window  naif]!  and  doors  bung,  painted,  and  glazed, 
and  steam  radiators  set  up  in  every  room  and  connected  witb  the  boil- 
era  in  place  in  tbe  boiler-room  in  tbe  cellar.  The  walls  have  not  yet 
dried  out  and  cannot  dry  completely  till  the  roof  is  erected.  The  rooms 
are  upacioun,  lofty,  18  feet  high  to  crown  of  their  brick-vualted  ceilings, 
and  are  very  light  and  well  aired. 

Tbe  boilers  and  alt  the  main  Sow  steam  and  return  pipes  located  in 
the  cellars  underilie  sonthern  half  of  tbe  building  and  in  brick  conduits 
■nder  tbe  door  of  the  northern  half  have  been  put  in.  Tbe  boilers  are 
set  in  place.  Tbe  smoke-stack  is  raised  to  tbe  height  of  86  feet-.  The 
radiators  in  the  lower  floor  rooms  of  south  balf  of  the  building  are  set 
in  place  and  connected  with  the  boilers.  Tbe  steam-pipes  for  the  radi- 
ators in  the  rest  of  the  building,  including  all  tbe  thiid  story  rooms,  are  in 
place.  The  first  payment  on  acconntof  the  beating  apparatus  was  made 
oil  the  9th  ot  October,  In  accordance  witb  tbe  contract,  which  required 
payment  of  first  installment  upon  completion  of  tbe  underground  worfe 
of  the  flow  and  return  pipes,  boilers,  &c.  Tbe  whole  contract  for  tbe 
beating  apparatnd,  boilers,  pipes,  radiators,  &c.,  amounts  to  923,277. 

Bat  upon  the  digging  and  lining  of  trenches,  cutting  boles  in  masonry 
for  passage  of  pipes  and  buihiing  of  smoke-stack  which  are  not  included 
in  thecontrxct  there  has  been  expeudeil  tbe  sum  of  94,U96.S7.  A  4-iuch 
cast-iron  water  main  witb  4-iDch  rolled-iron  stand-pipes,  8  in  unmber,  ris- 
ing to  tbe  second  floor  has  been  laid  and  tested  by  pressure  of  230  pounds 
per  square  iucb;  the  stand-pipes  have  S^-incb  hose  outlets  on  first  and 
second  floors,  above  which  the  water  will  not  rise  in  tbe  present  condition 
of  the  city  supply.  Ultimately  these  stand-pipes  must  be  extended  to 
tbe  roof  with  suitable  outlets  and  connection  for  hose  and  for  water 
supply  to  the  toilet  rooms  on  each  floor.  It  will  probably  be  necessary 
to  put  in  steam  foi-ce  pumps  uidess  tbe  tunnel  now  under  construction 
for  increiising  tbe  city  water  snpply  is  completed  within  the  next  eight 
mouth!). 

The  walls  of  the  third  story  are,  by  necessity  of  the  style  of  tbe  arcbi- 
tecturH]  order  ot  the  exterior,  higher  than  needed  for  comfort.  At  It^ 
feet  above  tbe  level  of  tbe  third  floor  a  tier  of  windows  or  doors  open- 
ing through  the  interior  walls  into  the  great  halls  are  provided.  If  a 
brick  floor  upon  rolled-iron  beams  were  placed  at  this  level  the  tbird- 
Btory  otlice  rooms  would  still  be  of  sufficient  height,  and  a  fourth  story 
would  be  gained  containing  thirty-six  large  rooms  of  12  teet  height, 
besides  staircases,  and  all  this  would  add  to  tbe  cost  of  tbe  building 
only  tbe  cost  of  their  flooring. 

These  moms,  absolutely  fli-e-proof,  would  be  well  lighted  and  venti- 
lated, and  would  provide  accominodation  for  3U0  to  4tHI  more  clerks 
and  a  very  great  quantity  of  pnblic  records. 

There  have  been  used  in  the  building  to  date,  5,0u6^  cubic  yards  of 
concrete,  3.51(i  cubic  yards  of  rnhble-stono  masonry,  and  11^  millions  of 
brick  have  been  laid.  Terra  eotta  to  the  value  of  932,:i96.y4  has  been 
set  in  the  walls.     The  remainder  of  tbe  terra-cotta  is  on  tbe  ground 
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read;  for  nee  when  tbe  walls  reach  the  proper  height.  There  have 
beeu  used  its  iron  beams,  ties,  aud  clamps,  154  tons  of  wrought  irou. 
Seventy  tbousaud  two  buDdreil  and  eijihty -uiDe  dajs'  work  of  all  eu- 
plojuieots  have  beeu  given  to  tbe  building,  not  including  contractors' 
work.  A  large  quantity  of  material  is  on  the  grouud  ready  for  use,  and 
tbe  work  will  be  prosecnted  as  long  fis  tbe  weatlier  permit*  during  the 
rest  of  the  season. 
Tbe  appropriations  and  expenditures  to  date  have  been — 

Tbelaw  of  Augmit  7,  1882,  appro priiiteil J250,000  00 

Thulawof  MurubS,  liW3,  appropriated 150,000  00 

Tbolawof  March  3,  1383,  for  beating  apparatus,  appropriatc-d 40,000  00 

Tlie  lawof  July  7,  ISM,  for  building 366,55!)  62 

Total  appropriation  nvailablu 706,559  62 

Amonnt  expended  to  15tb  Septenilier,  188:t,  datu  of  lobt  auunal  report  for 

the  construction  of  Pension  Building 176  970  14 

Since  tbttt  date  ond  to  October  W,  ltW4 259,886  B9 

Total 436,857  03 

Balance  availabk a39, 702  59 

Amount  oxpenileil  on  beating  apparatnn  to  dale  of  laat  annual  report, 

15tb  September,  ISSl 519  45 

Since  tbat  report  and  to  October  37,  1884 10,059  74 

Total 10,579  19 

Available  October  27,  1884,  forPonaion  BuililiDg 229,702  59 

Available  OctoluT  27,  1884,  for  heating  apparatiu 29,420  81 

Total 259.123  40 

For  more  detailed  information  I  inclose  documents  showing  tbe  ob- 
jects of  expenditure,  a  list  of  contracte  made  since  last  report,  and 
plans  of  the  roofs  of  tbe  building.  Cellar  plans  and  plans  of  the  several 
stories  aud  elevations  aud  cross  sections  of  the  building  accompanied 
the  last  auuual  report  and  were  printed  by  Oougress.  It  is  not  uecessary, 
therefore,  to  rei>eat  them. 

I  remain,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

M.  C.  MEIGS, 
Supervising  ETtgineer  and  Architect  n«ic  Pension  Building, 

Late  Quartermaster- Oeneral  U.  8.  A.  {retired). 

Hon.  H.  M.  Teller, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


MaleriaU  receierdfor  Atjin-proof  buiUins  for  PwHon  OfflM,  U)  October  27,  lHe4. 

Broken  stnue cnbic^orda  906 

Gravel do....  4,735 

Rubble  stone do —  3,516 

Cenieut barrelB..  13,B62 

Lime do....  7,221J 

Sand cobioyarda..  12,606 

Prewed  bricks 618,581 

Common  bricks 11,167,8*3 

Molded  bricks 1^1,000 

Buff  bricks 3,80a 

6088TOI,^_27  r    „=:,C008le 
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Firebricks ". 6.500 

IroD,  wronght tons..  i^fi/a 

Sbeetleoil poonds..  15,7aTi 

Sbcet  coptHT <lo P.2Hi 

Veuutiaured do....  17.  BOB 

Metallic  bronn do 21,  MO 

Red  lead do.,,.  i  500 

Cast-iron  i^uliiinns  mid  aliaci tons..  JlWA 


LUt  o/  contracli  entered  into  for  fiimUliiiiii  labor  and  materiah  for  Hie  firt-proof  building 
for  PewiioH  Ojjlctfrom  September  15,  leH2,  la  October -27,  leSi,  ba  General  il.C.  Meigi, 
mperriaiHg  eagiiieei-  and  arohiltcl. 


Anff.  za..   J.J.  Dm 


.,B,D«,«™iiDlt»,  IhVA""-- 

Mateilalu  and  libor,  fllting  up  two 

11.287  for  all. 

dooiH  for  luwiT  floor,  »atL  half  of 

Laying  «f  Kor-plpB  ntonnd  the  boild- 

All  Ibo  iron  wmk  for  rooft 

For  flogrini-.  »1,779, 
sath  and  dnora, 
ll.»M.13i  total. 
* '.773.  IS. 

A(8RwtiUpeTUBraT 
fool.  Ai«.«ut  of 
coDtracI,  »-ei.7S. 

«iO.*M  (or  all. 

am  pouodt. 
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EEPORT 

FREEDMEN'S    HOSPITAL. 


Fbeedmen's  Hospital, 
Wa«hittgtOH,  D.  C,  September  17,  i8W. 

Sir:  I  respectfully  siiliinit  the  aimual  re]>ort  of  this  hospital  for  the 
Itscal  year  eiidiug  June  30,  18S4. 

During  the  .vear  there  have  been  1,723  patients  atltnitted  and  treated ; 
1,021  were  eolored,  702  wliite.  Of  the  eolored,  515  were  males,  506 
fetnale».  Of  the  white.  577  were  mnles,  125  females.  The  whole  num- 
ber admitted  waa  1,509.    The  average  admissions  were  125^  per  month. 

The  accompauying  tables  will  set  forth  the  vonditious  and  the  dis- 
eases for  which  patients  were  ailmitte<t  and  treated. 

Dnring  the  year  there  have  been  176  deaths.  The  table  marked  A 
will  show  the  causes  of  death.  That  some  idea  may  lie  had  of  the  con- 
dition of  many  of  the  ca^es  when  admitted,  I  submit  the  following  table 
marked  B,  sbowin^  the  nnmber  of  deaths  occurring  within  ten  diiys 
after  admission,  and  the  time  each  was  in  the  hospital  prior  to  death. 

During  the  jear  there  were  O.i  surgical  operations  performed.  They 
were  uniformly  snrcessfnl.  I  wtU  mentiou  the  principal  ones.  Ampu- 
tittion  of  arm,  1 ;  of  thigh,  1 ;  of  leg,  1 ;  of  foot-,  1 ;  of  fingers,  4 ;  re- 
duction of  dislocation  of  shoulder,  2;  removal  of  cancers,  2;  removal 
of  fatty  tumors,  2 ;  of  flhrons  tumors,  2 ;  of  tumor  of  eye,  1 ;  of  bursa, 
1;  of  foreign  body  (hairpin)  from  uterus,  1;  of  necrosis  of  sn[>crior 
masiliary,  1;  of  malar  bone^  1 ;  fistnlie  in  ano,  8;  vesico- vaginal  tistula, 
1 ;  urethrotomy,  2 ;  circumcision,  3 ;  reduction  of  strangulated  inguinal 
heruia,  ii ;  paracentesis  abdominis,  4 ;  neuroma,  1 ;  ectropion,  I ;  cata- 
ract, 2 ;  setting  of  fractured  forearm,  3 ;  of  humerus,  1 ;  of  clavicle,  2 ; 
of  inferior  maxillary,  1 ;  of  femur,  1 ;  of  leg,  1 ;  of  ribs,  3 ;  gunshot 
wonnds,  14. 

There  were  77  cases  of  cuuflnement.  In  this  connection,  T  will  mention 
the  fact  that  during  the  past  font  years  there  have  been  279  women 
confined  in  the  hospital  and  not  a  death  has  occurred;  thera  has  uot 
been  a  ca«e  of  puerperal  fever.  I  attribute  this  absence  of  puerperal 
complications  to  the  strict  observance  of  sanitary  rules.  Jhe  giatients 
are  kept  scrnpulously  clean  in  tUeir  persons,  and  great  attention  is  giveu 
to  the  bedding,  clothing,  and  surroundings. 

The  table  marked  0  contains  a  full  list  of  the  injuries,  surgical  cases, 
and  of  the  diseases. 
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Tlie  tHble  inarlied  1)  will  show  the  nativity  of  tiie  patients. 

ALont  215  ez-Bol  liei-s  have  beeu  adinitlvd  and  treated.  Tliis  cIhsb 
of  caaeR  cuineo  fVom  all  parts  of  tbe  country  to  look  after  tbeir  ciaiind ; 
many  become  sick  and  npon  tbe  recommendation  of  the  Couimiasioner 
of  ]'enmoD8  are  admitted  to  tbe  hosiiital.  The  majority  of  the  [latients 
are  admitted  upon  tbe  recommendation  of  tbe  chief  of  police.  All  cases, 
bovrcver,  are  iu»iH'Cted  by  the  pbysiciaus  of  the  boepital,  and,  jf  worthy 
and  proper,  are  admitted.  Xo  distinction  is  made  in  favor  o1  any  clasM, 
race,  or  Bex.  Patients  are  admitted  for  treatment  for  every  disease  ex- 
cept amall-iwx. 

Dnriiit;  tbe  year,  ni>ou  tbe  recomnieudation  of  tbe  secretary  to  the 
Board  of  Managers  of  tbo  National  Soldiers'  Home,  47  ex-soldiers,  who 
were  delayed  in  tbe  city  for  a  few  days  waiting  transportation,  were 
received.  For  these  cases  a  small  compensation  has  been  paid  by 
the  Board,  safficient  to  meet  the  cost  of  keeping  them,  amomitiog  to 
998.80. 

During  the  year  74  persons  were  treated  for  conditions  arising  from 
alcoholism.  For  tbe  past  few  years  applications  for  admission  of  this 
class  of  cases  have  been  steadily  ou  the  increase.  All  persons  apply- 
ing have  not  been  admitted;  distinction  is  inude  between  those  who 
really  need  medical  treatment,  and  those  who  merely  desire  to  remain 
until  the  eO'ect  of  their  debauchery  wears  off.  While  many  of  tbe  cases 
have  l>ecn  of  aserions  nature,  there  has  been  only  one  death  resulting 
from  couge^tion  of  tbe  brain.  This  case  was  neglected  prior  to  atl- 
mission,  and  be  had  been  under  the  influence  of  liquor  for  four  months 
continuously.  The  medical  treatment  of  these  cases  has  been  confined 
to  meeting  the  viiriuiia  conditions  arising;  sedatives  havo  generally 
been  used.  Stimulants  have  been  avoided,  and  only  used  when  abso- 
lutely necessary,  lu  such  cHsea  we  have  yielded  our  prejudices  to  our 
judgments.  The  treatment  and  management  of  inebriates  bave  long 
been  subjects  of  discnssion.  As  a  result  of  my  observation,  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  inebriate  asylums  will  not  accotii])1ish  much.  Wbeu 
a  person  is  diseased  bordering  upon  mania  a  potu,  he  should  be  ad- 
mited  to  a  hospital  and  treated  as  any  other  patient;  when  the  mind 
bus  become  permanently  diseased,  the  patient  should  be  sent  to  au  in- 
sane asybim.  Other  cases  resulting  from  habit,  desire,  and  a  general 
tendency  to  debauchery  should  be  treated  as  cases  of  misdemeanor 
against  the  community,  and  punishment  should  be  imposed  not  by  fine, 
but  by  coufinement,  and  tbe  party  should  be  coini>elled  to  work  to  meet 
the  expense  of  bis  keep. 

In  the  di8|>en8ary  attached  2,45:)  jiersous  bave  been  presuribeil  for  dur- 
ing the  year.  1  have  endeavored  to  restrict  the  treatment  of  these  out- 
door patiuts  to  those  who  are  worthy.  I  find  there  is  quite  a  large 
number  of  persons  iu  the  community  who  avail  themselves  of  the  bene- 
fits of  tlie  dispensaries  of  tbe  city  who  are  not  really  deserving  cases. 
While  the  practice  of  keeping  open  diepensiiries  for  out-door  i«xir  is  a 
commendable  charity,  it  can  be  overdone  and  lead  to  abuses  by  inuruas- 
ing  the  number  of  mendicants  iu  the  community. 

The  present  capacit,v  of  the  hospital  is  300  beds.  When  necessity 
requires  it,  the  beds  can  readily  be  increaseil  to  400  by  utilizing  the  ad- 
ditional roo^iis  that  are  in  tbe  main  building.  I  think,  however,  tbe 
present  number  of  beds  is  sufficient  to  aecommodate  all  who  are  likely 
to  ueed  hospital  care  and  treatment  for  a  number  of  years  to  come. 
There  have  always  been  from  40  to  50  unoccupied  beds  to  meet  auy 
emergency  that  might  arise. 
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During  tbe  year  16  oases  of  Itliopatbic  erysipelas  were  admitted  and 
treated.  As  the  nmnbers  were  ao  uiiubuhII;  large  and  tlie  cases  severe 
o DOS,  I  deem  it  best  toenail  atteutioii  to  tbem.  I  desire  also  to  call 
attention  to  tbe  uumber  of  cases  of  consumption.  There  have  been  13L 
cases  treated.  Of  this  number  60  died.  The  treatment  of  these  cases 
bas  not  been  satisfiictory.  Very  few  apply  for  admission  to  tbe  hospital 
uiitil  tbeir  condition  has  become  hopeless.  The  majority  of  tbe  cases 
which  come  are  from  that  class  which  has  been  subjected  to  the  worst 
moral  and  physical  influences.  The  disease,  as  a  rule,  bas  advanced 
too  far  to  he  checked  by  the  admiiiistraciou  of  physic  Medicines  do 
not  accomplish  much;  they  act  simply  as  palliatives.  Mental,  moral, 
and  physical  hygiene  will  accomplish  much  more.  One  of  the  chief 
reasons  why  such  small  success  follows  the  treatment  is  the  inability  to 
bave  control  of  tlie  cases  in  their  incipient  form;  and,  again,  because 
patients  will  not  remain  under  treatment  after  they  commence  to  feel 
better.  Contrary  to  the  practice  of  most  hospit.ils,  I  keep  these  patients 
as  long  as  possible,  and  give  them  tbe  advantage  of  treatment. 

Tbe  sanitary  condition  of  the  institution  bas  been  excellent.  After 
much  effort  I  succeeded  in  getting  Congress  to  appropriate  $1,500,  to 
build  four  bath-rooms  for  the  female  ward)',  which  were  much  needed, 
and  to  repair  as  far  as  possible  the  porches  and  make  them  a  means  of 
fl  re-escape. 

Convalescent  patients  and  those  waiting  to  be  confined  are  required, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  perform  some  light  service.  Tbe  men  assist  in  tak- 
iug  care  of  tbe  grounds,  and  the  women  assist  in  sewing.  Most  of  the 
clothing  used  in  the  hospital  is  made  by  the  female  patients;  the  mend* 
ing  is  done  by  them.  The  following  articles  have  been  made:  Pants, 
2;  shirts,  189;  chemises,  61;  skirts,  42;  aprons,  134;  dresses, 110;  bed- 
sacks,  27;  handkerchiefs,  44;  bonnets,  8;  sheets,  76;  drawers,  185;  pil- 
low cases,  119;  curtains,  17;  tray-covers,  6;  pillow-ticbs,  35;  night- 
gowns, 48;  towels,  60;  caps,  2. 

Supplies  for  the  hospital  during  the  year  were  purchased  under  con- 
tract. This  is  the  first  time  supplies  have  been  purchased  by  this 
method,  and  it  has  proved  to  be  a  success.  The  articles  supplied  are 
-fully  equal  in  quality  to  those  heretofore  received,  and  the  price  very 
much  less.  I  have  been  able  under  this  system  to  make  a  saving  of 
$2,000  in  snbsistence  alone. 

The  Board  of  Visitors  recently  ap[M>inted  by  yon  have  visited  the  in- 
stitution.   They  will  submit  a  report,  the  result  of  their  observations. 

Rebgious  services  are  held,  as  formerly,  three  timeu  a  week  in  the 
chapet.  These  exercises  are  conducted  by  two  theological  students 
from  Howard  University,  who  receive  their  board  for  their  services. 
They  visit  tbe  wanls  daily,  write  letters  for  the  patients,  and  jterform 
such  other  services  as  may  be  required  of  them.  Ministers  from  the 
city,  represi  uling  the  various  denominations,  are  permitted  to  visit  tbe 
hospital  at  all  hours. 

Medical  studeuts^fmm  the  several  mediciil  college!*  of  the  city  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  clinical  advantages  offered.  The  opportunity 
to  witness  operations,  to  study  diseases  at  the  bedside,  has  been  of 
special  advantage  to  tbe  colored  medical  students,  who  are  not  received 
cordially  by  kindred  institutions.  Quite  a  number  of  the  female  stu- 
dents from  the  training  school  for  nurses  have  been  permitted  to  walk 
the  wards  and  gather  all  the  practical  information  possible.  I  have 
encouraged  this  class  of  students  in  their  work,  and  have  often  fonntl 
their  services  valuable. 
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After  inaDy  months  of  urgiiiff  T  hav6  Hiicceecled  in  gettioff  the  Coni- 
missionere  of  the  District  to  pave  the  main  street  leadini;  to  the  hos- 
pital. 
All  of  iihicb  is  respectfully  ^obmitted. 
Very  resiwctfully, 

C.  B.  PUllVIS,  M.  D,, 

8urgeon-iH-Ckief. 
Hon.  H.  M.  Telleb, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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EKPOET  OF  BOARD  OF  VISITORS. 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  20, 
To  the  Hon.  Secretary  op  the  Intebiob  : 

Tbe  "Board  of  Visitors"  of  the  PreediiieD*s  Hospital,  appointed  by 
yoa  some  monthH  since  and  consisting  of  Messrs.  Arthur  McArthur, 
James  B.  Edmunds,  Alonzo  Bell,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Baxter,  Miss  C.  B.  Bab- 
cock,  Francis  J.  Griinke,  and  Dr.  Thomas  B.  Hood,  has  the  lionor  to 
submit  the  following  report: 

The  hospital  has  been  visited  and  inspected  at  intervals  by  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  Board,  and  by  some  of  them  many  times,  during 
the  pust  summer,  No  visitor  has  had  at  any  time  any  occasion  to  find 
fault.  To  the  contrary,  it  is  tbe  jadgment  of  the  Board,  without  dissent, 
that  the  boopital  is  in  good  condition  as  to  every  detail. 

The  beds  and  bedding,  the  ventilation  and  cleanliness  of  the  wards, 
the  clothing  of  tbe  inmates,  and  the  foo<l  supply,  all  faave  been  care- 
(tilly  iuspected  and  commended. 

Tbe  results  of  treatment-,  whether  of  medical  or  surgical  cases,  wilt, 
it  is  believe*],  compare  verj'  favorably  with  those  of  any  like  institution 
in  the  country. 

Tbe  Board  takes  pleasure  in  stating  the  conviction  that  the  man- 
agement is  careful  and  painstaking  in  the  enforcement  of  cleanliness  in 
the  wards,  closets,  kitcbene,  and  laundry,  and  in  availing  itself  of  every 
l>os8ible  agency  within  the  appropriation  at  its  control  to  make  and 
keep  the  hospital  what  a  hos[)ital  should  be. 

The  surgeon  in  charge,  Dr.  Purvis,  has  made  what,  in  the  opinion  of 
tbe  Board,  are  two  important  recommendations,  viz^  the  erection  of 
porches  upon  the  southern  side  of  tho  two  wards  lying  on  tbe  north 
side  of  the  iuclosuro,  and  tho  purchase  of  snch  a  quantity  of  hose  of 
proper  caliber  as  would  be  available  in  cajw  of  Ore. 

The  porches  carried  up  to  the  level  of  the  second  floor  would  aSbi'd 
a  pleasxut  place  for  the  outdoor  exercise  of  convalescents,  and,  what 
might  prove  even  more  important,  wonld  afford  means  of  safety  in  the 
event  of  fire. 

There  being  now  no  really  adequate  means  of  contending  against  a 
fire,  and  as  a  fire  might  occur  at  any  moment,  such  means  as  are  prac- 
ticable slionld  be  at  once  adopted  as  would  secure  the  rapid  vacation  of 
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the  building  by  the  inmates,  and  hose  skoald  be  purchased  aud  so  kept 
that  at  a  moment's  notice  it  could  be  pnt  in  use. 

We  leave  the  details  to  be  suggested  by  the  snrgeoD  id  charge,  bat 
earnestly  repnsent  the  necessity  for  prompt  actioa  in  the  matter  of 
securing  the  inmates  of  the  hospital  from  the  results  of  a  fire  which  may 
originate  at  any  moment. 
By  direction  of  the  Board, 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  serrant, 

ALONZO  BELL, 
President  Board  of  Visitors. 
Fbancis  J.  Geihks, 

Sforetarg  Board  of  Visitors. 
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THE  BOARD  OF  VISITORS. 


GOVEENMBNT  HOSPITAL  FOR  THB  INSANE, 

Near  Wmhington,  D.  C,  October  1, 1884. 
SiB:  The  Board  of  Visitors  bave  th«  Loiior  to  submit  this  tlieir 
tweuty-oiDtli  auuual  reitort. 

Att«iition  is  reBi>ectt'ully  called  to  the  following  tables,  which  prenent 
a  suintuHry  of  results  of  the  hospital  work  duriug  the  past  fiscal  year : 
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Duration  of  Hitait  on  ufmiifjon — Continued. 
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The  number  of  admissions,  347,  is  the  largest  during  any  year  since 
the  close  of  the  war,  and  as  the  Volunteer  Soldiers'  Home  has  now 
transferred  all  the  inaaae  \ia  this  hospital  who  had  aocuniu1at«d  there 
pending  the  opening  of  onr  Home  Bnilding,  we  may  hope  for  a  consid- 
erable falling  off  in  the  number  of  onr  admissions  in  the  future. 

The  daily  average  resident  during  the  year,  1,040+,  is  in  excess  of 
that  of  nuy  previous  year;  and  as  the  hospital  becomes  a  home  for  the 
majority  of  those  admitted,  a  gradual  increase  from  year  to  year  in  the 
average  number  under  treatment  must  be  expected.  The  increasing 
average  age  of  the  inmat«s  will,  however,  inevitably  advance  the  per 
cent,  of  mortality,  and  so  tend  to  equalize  the  unmber  of  discharges 
and  admissions. 

The  mortality  for  tiie  year,  67,  is  again  very  low,  hardly  5  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  number,  and  barely  more  than  6J  per  cent,  of  the  average 
number  under  treatment.  For  the  reason  already  stated  this  low  rate 
cannot  be  expected  to  continue. 

Tlie  percentage  of  recoveries  on  discharges,  about  40J  per  cent.,  is 
within  a  small  fraction  of  the  average  per  cent,  of  recoveries  during  the 
thirty  years  since  the  hospital  was  opened. 

In  its  results  this  has  been  a  fairly  successful  year.  The  Home  Build' 
ing  designed  to  provide  for  those  patients  received  from  the  Home  for 
Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers  has  been  completed  and  occapied  during 
the  year.  Ample  accommodations  are  here  afforded  for  one  hundred 
and  fifty  patients,  abont  one-fourth  of  that  number  being  provided  for 
in  single  rooms.  The  corridor  floors  are  laid  on  fireproof  arcUes  of 
brick,  and  a  fiat  ceiling,  wbich  avoids  the  shadows  of  ceilings  that  are 
laid  directly  in  the  arches,  is  suspended  from  the  iron  beams  of  tlie  floor. 
The  interior  work  of  the  bnilding  is  in  Georgia  pine,  tastefully  finished 
in  the  natural  grain  of  the  wood.  The  walls,  both  interior  and  exterior, 
are  of  brick ;  the  outer  ones  are  built  with  an  air  space,  and  the  heat- 
ing fines  projected  from  these  within  the  rooms.  The  heat  thus  enter- 
ing at  the  outer  side,  the  ventilating  flues  being  placed  in  the  corridor 
walls,  the  warmth  of  the  entire  room  is  secured.  The  cast-iron  steam 
radiators  are  of  both  the  Bundy  and  the  Glogston  pattern,  and  the  flues 
are  supplied  with  air  directly  through  the  outer  wall  of  the  building. 
The  rooms  are  bright  and  airy,  the  corridors  being  amply  lighted  by 
large  windows  at  each  end,  and  pleasant  sitting-rooms  are  formed  by 
the  expansion  of  the  corridors  at  these  places.  Such  open  spaces  are 
more  frequented  by  the  inmates,  and  are  preferred  by  the  m^ority  of 
them  to  separate  day-rooms  or  more  pretentious  parlors.  The  means  of 
«gress  are  fire-proof  stairways  of  iron,  opening  from  either  end  of  the 
corridor.  This  building  has  been  well  and  carefully  built,  plainly  but 
neatly  finished  throughout,  aud  it  ofiers  a  not  unpleasaut  home,  we 
hope,  for  those  for  whom  it  is  designed. 

The  completion  of  a  new  wing  of  the  main  hospital  edifice,  the  Be- 
treat,  affords  accommodation  for  about  seventy  of  the  most  refractory 
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and  Doisy  of  the  I'em^e  patients.  In  this  baildin);  the  attempt  has  been 
made  to  tKtmbitie  secnrity  and  al^rength  with  checrfulDess  and  beantyr 
how  far  thia  has  been  a  suocess  mnst  be  for  others  to  say.  The  wood 
finish  of  the  halls  is  in  aah,  of  the  rooms  in  Georgia  pine.  The  floors  of 
the  corridors  are  laid  on  fire-proof  arches ;  the  corridors  themselves  are 
subdivided  into  three  comiiartments  by  partitions  and  doors  of  ham- 
mered glass,  and  at  the  ends  they  expand  into  pleasant  bays.  Nowhere 
iR  there  a  dark  place,  and  the  interior  light,  even  on  a  ctondy  day,  is 
almost  synonymoas  with  sunshine.  It  is  meet  that  this  most  afflicted 
class  of  the  insane,  necessarily  kept  so  much  within  doors,  shonld  have 
all  the  light  they  can,  and  when  we  shut  them  from  the  world  we  Hhoold 
leave  the  heavens  o)ten. 

The  building  in  connection  with  the  new  wing  of  a  large  sewing-room 
for  the  iumateK,  which  is  one  of  the  most  cheerful  rooms  in  the  hospital,, 
enables  us  to  convert  the  old  work-room  into  a  dormitory  for  the  night 
nareing  and  onstaut  oversight  of  the  epileptic  class  of  the  female 
patients.  The  seizures  of  epilepsy  are  usually  without  warning,  often 
at  night,  and  such  supervision  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  effectually  guard 
them  from  injury  and  aflbrd  reasonable  immunity  from  sudden  death. 

The  new  kitchen,  in  a  building  that  adjoins  the  bakery,  is  a  large  room 
65  by  45  feet,  and  furnished  with  the  latest  appliances  and  lit  by  sky- 
lights, it  affords  a  jileasant  contrast  to  the  one  left  behind  in  the  base- 
ment, and  relieves  the  (wnterbuildingofmuch  of  the  heat  and  odor  of  the 
cooking.  In  an  adjoining  portinu  of  the  building  are  large  diDing-halla 
for  the  outside  hflp,  with  convenient  lodging-rooms  for  those  employed 
In  the  culinary  department,  while  below  are  storerooms,  milk-room,  meat- 
room,  and  scullery.  A  covered  way  affonis  a  passage,  with  track  for  the 
food  car,  to  the  main  building,  while  a  longer  brick  arch  becomes  the 
subterranean  avenue  to  the  dining-hall  of  the  detaclied  buildings. 

The  year  has  certainly  been  one  of  material  growth  of  the  hospital. 
What  has  been  done  towards  improving  the  condition  of  the  inmatesT 
Outdoor  life  continues  to  be  a  prominent  feature  in  the  treatment  here, the 
ample  groves  and  the  mild  climnto  rendering  it  pooaihle  to  keep  the  in- 
mates in  theopenaira  considerable  portion  of  each  day  during  most  of  the 
months  of  the  year.  The  result  is  certainly  an  improvement  in  their 
bodily  health  and  not  infrequently  in  their  mental  condition. 

The  problem  of  productive  labor  in  connection  with  the  care  and 
treatment  of  the  insane  continues  to  be  a  matter  of  earnest  Miongbt 
and  study,  even  though  the  moat  successful  solution  of  that  problem 
may  not  have  been  reache<l.  The  work  thus  far  accomplished  is  en- 
couraging if  not  brilliant.  The  best  results  have  been  obtained  by  em- 
ploying parties  of  the  inmates  in  charge  of  attendants  who  work  with 
them  in  labor  on  the  farm  and  gruuudd,  although  quite  a  number  are 
found  who  are  willing  to  work  iu  the  different  shops,  and  with  intelli- 
gent supervidioii  there  is  no  doubt  but  considerable  can  be  accomplished 
at  mattress  work,  tailoring,  brush  and  mat  making,  painting,  and  other 
trades,  if  the  proper  facilities  and  constant  encouragement  to  work  are 
given.  Sewing  and  domestic  duties  afford  congenial  occupation  to  the 
female  patients. 

The  night  nursing  of  the  insane  has  received  considerable  attention 
daring  the  past  year,  including,  with  the  care  of  the  sick,  the  getting  up 
of  the  untidy  and  the  observation  of  epileptic  cases.  There  is  now,  ex- 
dasive  of  those  connected  with  the  engineer's  department,  the  gas 
works,  and  the  bakery,  all  of  which  have  a  night  service,  one  night 
medical  officer  and  nine  persons  constantly  on  duty  in  care  of  the  bos- 
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pital  »n<l  patients  at  nigUt.  The  rraalt  ia  continaooa  observation  -and 
nnrsing  in  acate  and  feeble  cases,  with  greater  protection  against  acci- 
dent and  tire. 

Tbe  apiwintment  of  a  special  pathologist,  who  makes  the  antopsies 
atid  devotes  Lis  whole  time  to  tbe  study  of  the  chaiigCH  wroagbt  by 
and  the  pathological  appearances  left  behind  by  insanity,  is  a  new 
depurtare  in  the  direction  of  thorough  scientillc  work  in  connection 
with  the  Katioual  Hospital  which  can  hardly  fail  to  reaaltin  time  in 
tbe  enlargement  of  the  bounds  of  our  at  present  too  shadowy  knowledge 
on  this  most  important  subject.  There  is  probably  uo  hospital  in  the 
country  which  affords  better  facilities  for  this  pathological  work  than 
our  own. 

The  following  table  shows  the  products  of  farm  and  garden  during 
the  year ; 

Farm  and  garden  {irodvctM, 

Apples,  t;8  bushtfl»,  nt  fiO  cents S34  00 

Aspnrafnis,  1,715  biincbee,  at  6  ceota lOS  90 

BeBDB(lima),U17  bushelB.  at  |1.K 271  25 

Beaoa  (airing),  5-JB  bushels,  at  75ceBla 396  00 

Beef  (fresh),  3,!W0  ponuila,  ata35centa StiB  87 

Beets,  645  bushel  a,  at  50  cents 322  50 

CabbsKes,  24,<J49  heotls,  at  6  cents 1,496  94 

Cabhaffe  hpronra,  Id  barrels  at  91 Icl  00 

Canteloupee,  y,314,  at  4  cents ■tK  56 

Carrota,  09  biisheU,  at  50  cents 44  50 

Celery,  23,656  hearts,  at  5  cents 1,182  SO 

Cherries,  1,675  quarts,  at  6  cents 100  50 

Chickenti,  IfiiV  (>■  zen,  at  $4 65  00 

Corn  (green),  1,359  dozen,  at  l5conts 203  86 

Ciicunibera,  4,151,  at  1  cent 41  51 

Currants,  750  qnarU,  at  12^  centa 93  75 

Eggs,  2,083  dozen,  at  25  cents 520  75 

Egg-planta,  2,242,  at  5  cents 112  10 

FigB,  208qnart«,  at  20  cenU 41  60 

GooaeburrioH,  12  quarts,  at  10  ueots 1  20 

OrapSH,  B,ei4  pounds,  at  5  cents 440  70 

Honey,  112  pounds,  at  12  cents 13  44 

Kale,  1,284  hnshsla,  at  50  cents 642  00 

l^eks,  13,475  hundies,  at  3  cents 404  26 

Lettuce,  4,345  heads,  at  3  cents 130  35 

Milh,  52,S7H  ganous,  at  23  cents 13,034  60 

Ooi<.nB,  7,580  bunches,  at  2i  cents 189  50 

Onions,  10  bushels,  ot  76  oeiita 7  50 

Onions  (selH),  60  bushels,  at  $3 160  00 

Oyster- plauts,  16,960,  at  3  centa 508  80 

PareleT,  2,834  bunches,  at  3  cents 85  02 

Paisnips,  529  bushels,  at  76  cents i 396  75 

Peaches,  8:t  bushels,  at  |1 83  00 

Peara.  47i  bushels,  at  $1 47  60 

Peas,  2m:i  bushels,  at  tl 2B3  00 

Peppers,  13  biisheU,  at  $1 13  00 

Pork,  38,724  pOQUdB,  at  81  cents 3,291  54 

Potatoes  (Irish),  9791  bushels,  at  60  cents 587  85 

Potatoes  (swcRt),  816  busheis,  at  45  cents 367  20 

Pnmpkins,  13  cartloads,  at  $2 26  00 

Quinces,  29i  bushels,  at  tt.50 44  25 

Radishes,  4,315  bunches,  at  2i  cents 107  W 

Radish  (horse),  218  pounds,  at  8  centa 17  44 

Rbubarb.  261  bunches,  at  2}  cents 6  52 

Squa«h  (summer).  8,2;W,  at  1  cent 82  30 

Squash  (winter),  79  barrels,  at  91 79  00 

tttraw berries,  2,824  quarts,  at  10  cents 38^  40 

Tomatoes,  1,2121  bushels,  at  50  oenta 606  25 
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TnroipB,  2,e02i  bndirfi,  »t  25  oeofs |560  St 

Wat«rmeloni,  1,042,  at  10  oeots 10  4S 

Sale  of  stock,  pigi,  calves,  Sec 1,170  60 

129,440X4 

The  following  products  were  oonsamed  on  the  fkrm,  aad  conseqaentiy 
are  not  a  part  of  the  profits : 

Corn  fodder  (Kreen),  20  acres,  at  |ffi J700 

Corn  fodder  (drj),  100  tons,  at  |10 1,000 

QroBS  (gr«en),  5  acres,  at  $40 900 

Hay,  loll  tons,  at  115 8,260 

Oata,2aore8,  at  S:t5 70 

Rye  (Krecn),  4  aorea,  at  |30 180 

Wheal,  (giwn),  4  acres,  at  $35 140 

Corn  (gnien),  100  bbU.,  at  (3 300 

$4,780 

Milk,  vegetables,  and  pork  aro  tlie  importaut  prodacts  of  a  bospital 
farm.  The  awine,  cousaming  that  larf;e  amouot  of  waste  and  ofial 
which  appears  to  be  inseparable  from  the  proper  proviBion  for  a  large 
hospital,  are  perhaps  the  nearest  to  a  clear  profit  of  any  farm  product. 
More  importaut  to  the  iumates,  however,  is  the  milk  supply,  into  which 
much  of  the  hay  and  root  crop  of  the  farm  is  converted.  The  daily 
average  product  through  the  year  has  been  143.77  gallons,  and  now 
thatthe  long  delayed  appropriation  for  the  new  barn  for  stock  has  been 
made,  we  may  look  for  a  material  increase  in  these  Bgnres  within  the 
coming  year. 

In  view  of  the  greater  consumption  of  milk  and  increase  of  the  herd 
rendered  necessary  by  the  larger  number  of  inmates,  an  additional 
amonnt  of  pasture  ground  in  conneetion  with  the  out-farm  should  be  at 
once  secured.     It  will  prove  an  economic  measure  from  the  start. 

The  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1886,  are  as  follows : 

For  tlic  snpport,  clotliinic  and  treatment  in  the  Oovemment  HoHpital  for  the 
Insane  at  the  insanf  from  the  Army,  Navy,  and  the  Rxvenne  Cntter  Serv- 
iro;  of  peraoDB  charged  with  or  convicted  of  crimes  BKaiiist  the  United 
States;  of  ininatea  of  the  Nationitl  Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer  SoliUers, 
nnd  for  the  iiidiReut  insane  from  the  District  of  Columbia 1370,000 

The  basis  of  this  estimate  is  an  expense  of  t225  per  aouum  for  each 
inmate,  and  an  average  number  of  1,200,  which  it  is  hoped  will  not  be 
exceeded.  For  some  years  a  portion  of  this  expense  has  t>een  provided 
for  in  the  bill  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  an  amount  which  has  been 
iuorensed  &om  year  to  year  in  the  proportion  of  increase  in  the  nnmber 
of  iumates  from  the  District.  Should  Congress  see  fit  to  continue  this 
appropriation,  the  rate  of  increase  being  the  same  as  hitherto,  the 
amount  in  the  District  bill  will  be  $63,462,  leaving  the  sum  of  $216,538 
to  be  provided  in  the  sundry  civil  bit]. 

It  is  asked  that  of  this  appropriation  not  exceeding  $1,000  may  be 
expended  as  in  previous  years  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  removal  of 
patients  to  tbeir  friends. 

ForbaildingB  and  gronnds,  general  repairs  aDdiiuprovements (tO.  000 

The  amonnt  asked  is  the  same  that  has  been  appropriated  for 
this  purpose  for  several  years  past,  and  suffices  to  keep  the  baild- 
ings  in  ordinary  repair  and  the  grounds  in  thrifty  condition ;  the 
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more  exteiisive  improvemcntB  being  provided  for  by  si>e<!ia1  ai>- 
propriatioii. 

For  buiMiugs  and  grouDdit,  special  improvements,  Tin  : 

Beaewing  gas-holder (1,  IM 

Completion  of  stock  and  bay  bara -• 3,000 

OreeD-lionfie  and  cold  grapery ;f,000 

Cottacea  on  the  ODlaide  fumi 3,400 

Workeiiop  for  tbe  iDmatCB 3,000 

Diinng.hall'fortbedetftcbedbailctitiga 9,500 

Total ai,000 

The  main  gas-bolder  requires  renewal.  After  long  service  it  haa  be- 
come 80  defective  as  to  be  unsafe  and  unflt  for  use.  The  leakage  of 
gas  from  it,  vhen  under  pressure,  is  nearly  ae  great  as  tbe  amount 
actually  consumed  in  licbtiug. 

The  sum  of  $'2fi00,  wLich  was  included  in  tbe  original  estimate  of  last 
year  bas  been  found  necessary  to  the  comptetiou  of  tbe  new  bam,  which 
is  designed  to  provide  for  one  hundred  milch  cows  and  also  afford  stor- 
age for  a  large  part  of  the  hay  crop  of  the  faiin. 

Tbe  cottage  at  the  Cemetery  is  needed  to  prevent  desecration,  and 
those  on  the  farm  to  protect  tbe  growing  crops  from  depredations. 
Keat,  simple  structures  of  wood  are  all  that  are  required,  and  the  three 
can  be  constructed  for  the  sum  named. 

A  greenhouse  of  moderate  size  is  wanted  for  the  storage  and  propaga- 
tion of  bedding  plants,  and  for  this  purpose  itti  erection  would  be  au 
economic  measure.  In  a  higher  economic  sense  it  is  also  needed  for  the 
pleaaiire  and  solace  of  twelve  hundred  insane  for  whom  the  winter  bas 
else  no  flowers. 

A  suitable  workshop,  where  those  inmates  who  can  be  trusted  and  are 
skilled  in  the  nse  of  carpenters'  tools  can  be  employed,  is  very  mnch 
needed.  The  small  building  known  as  the  machine  and  carpenter  shop 
is  ill-suited  and  wholly  inadequate  for  tbe  purpose,  aud  aSbrds  abso- 
lutely no  accommodations  for  the  employment  of  the  insane  as  such,  a  di- 
rection in  which  important  results  are  now  obtained. 

Au  importRnt  want  is  a  common  dining-hall  for  tbe  inmates  of  the 
detached  buildings.  A  one  story  structure,  with  hall  of  a  capacity  to 
provide  for  serving  six  hundred  inmates  at  once,  arranged  with  suitable 
tables  for  carving  and  keeping  tbe  food  warm,  would  in  the  case  of  the 
quiet  classes  of  the  insane  be  found  afar  more  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment for  all  parties  concerned  than  that  of  numerous  small  and  scat- 
tered rooms,  which,  however  desirable  with  certain  classes,  are  only  a 
disadvantage  with  the  great  mass  of  the  inmates  of  a  hospital.  By  the 
erection  of  such  a  building,  and  with  very  slightchanges  in  the  existing 
wards,  accommodations  would  be  at  once  afforded  for  nearly  one  hun- 
dred additional  patients  at  a  less  cost  than  by  any  other  method  of  pro- 
vision. This  is  an  important  economic  consideration  in  a  hospital  whose 
wards  have  a  constant  tendency  to  become  overcrowded  by  the  influx 
of  patients. 
For  the  piirvliaeeof  nilditional  land  for  farming  pDrposes... $6,000 

That  portion  of  the  hospital  platean  which  is  best  suited  for  farm 
products  baa  been  seriously  encroached  npon  by  the  ground  having 
been  taken  np  to  a  considerable  extent  for  tbe  sites  of  the  detached 
buildings  and  by  tbe  widening  area  of  the  lawns  and  pleasure  grounds 
about  tbem. 

In  view  of  the  greatly  increased  namber  of  the  inmates  and  the  con* 
sequent  growing  consumption  of  milk  and  other  farm  products,  a  con- 
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sidorable  addition  to  the  arsble  land  becomes  not  only  desirable  bat 
absolntely  ueceaaary  if  tbe  supplies  are  to  be  obtained  as  hitherto  fhim 
our  own  grounds.  Of  the  wisdom  of  this  in  the  article  of  milk  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  nor  can  the  necessity  of  extensive  grounds  in  connec- 
tion with  a  hospital,  for  the  recreation  of  tbe  inmates  be  qaestioned. 

The  opportunity  is  now  presented  to  secure  at  a  moderate  expendi- 
ture a  valuable  tract  of  about  45  acres,  immediately  adjoining;  that  por- 
tion of  the  hospital  land  known  as  the  Stevens  farm.  After  n  care- 
ful consideration  of  the  whole  subject,  the  Board  of  Yisitora  and  the 
Superintendent  of  the  hospitnl  are  agreed  in  recommending  the  nequi. 
sition  of  this  land  for  hospital  use.  They  (vmnidBi'  ic  wtdl  adapted  lor 
cultivation,  advantageous  iu  situation,  and  reasonable  in  price,  and  an 
no  equally  desirable  tract  is  likely  to  be  offered  at  present,  if  ev<-r,  it  is 
recounnended  that  the  sum  of  $6,000  be  appropriafo-d  for  its  purchase. 


Under  the  act  of  18S2  giving  authority  to  the  Attorney-General  to 
send  lo  this  hospital  United  States  convicts  who  have  become  insane 
while  serving  sentence  in  penal  institutions,  many  persous  of  the  criu> 
inal  class  have  been  received  for  custody  and  treatment,  so  that  on  tbe 
30th  of  June,  1884,  there  were,  including  military  prisoners  ixoni  Fort 
Leavenworth,  twenty -eight  of  the  convict  class  under  care,  and  as  this 
is  a  class  of  whom  but  few  recover,  they  accumulate  in  the  hospital, 
unless  they  escape.  From  the  necessities  of  the  case  they  are  associated 
in  the  wards  with  the  other  iumates.  This  ought  not  to  be  so.  We 
rightly  reganl  insanity  as  a  misfortune,  not  a  crime,  and  there  is 
no  good  reason  why  in  any  asylum  for  the  iusane  separate  provision 
for  the  convict  insane  should  not  be  made;  least  of  all  should  it  be 
necessary  in  one  under  United  States  control  for  the  criminal  class  to 
be  associated  with  those  patriotic  defenders  of  their  country  who  have 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  overtaken  by  disease. 

The  right  of  custody  for  crime  in  the  case  of  the  convict  makes  Jt 
obligatory  that  he  shall  be  securely  kept,  sane  or  insane.  This  cannot 
be  accomplished  within  the  walls  of  a  hospital  for  the  insane  as  ordi- 
narily constructed  J  indeed,  to  so  convert  a  hoiipitat  into  a  penitentiary, 
for  the  treatment  of  the  ordinary  iusane,  except  a  few  homicidal,  and 
dangerous  cases,  would  be  siuiply  to  defeat  the  snccesafUl  treatment  of 
iueauity  in  a  great  majority  of  cases. 

The  protection  of  the  comrauujiy  by  the  proper  custodial  care  of  the 
convict  insane,  and  justice  to  tbe  innocent  members  of  society  overtakeo 
by  mental  disease,  alike  demand  a  distinct  and  secure  provision  for  the 
convict  and  homicidal  insane. 

In  our  own  case  this  can  be  most  conveniently  aSbrded  by  a  distinct 
department  bnilt  especially  for  this  purpose,  the  bnilding  with  ample 
grounds,  inclosed  by  a  high  wall,  thereby  aflbnling  security  from  escape, 
along  with  the  open.air  life  and  comparative  freedom  so  necessary  to  the 
successful  treatment  of  the  insane.  Piovisiou  fur  fifty  patients  should 
be  made,  iu  not  less  than  four  wards,  suited  to  tlm  varying  types  of  the 
disease.  The  plan  shonid  admit  of  future  extension,  and  should  also 
provide  secure  work-rooms  for  the  employment  of  the  convict  insane. 

Such  liberal  accommodations,  with  proper  inclosures,  that  shall  be 
in  every  way  satisfactory  for  this  class,  can  hardly  be  provided  for  less 
than  $1,000  per  patient,  and  $50,000  is  accordingly  asked  for  this  addi- 
tion, which  is  in  the  interest  of  all  of  the  insane,  and  will  aSbrd  protec- 
tion to  the  community  from  the  escape  of  the  must  dangerous  of  lunatics. 

Since  tbe  writing  of  the  last  report  the  Board  of  Visitors  have  been 
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called  to  laineDt  tbe  removal  by  ileath  of  the  late  Snrgeon-Geiieral 
Oharles  H.  Crane,  U.  S.  A.  General  Crane  bad  sauceeded  General 
Barnes  on  tlie  Board,  Burviving  liim  leaa  tb&n  a  year. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  tbe  Board  of  Visitors,  held  on  the  I3tb  of 
October,  1883,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted  : 

WlierauH  tbie  Boiinl  has  li>ani«I  with  (lvn|i  sfirrow  o[  tho  iinoxpecli-d  death  uf  the 
late  Dr.  Charlea  H.  Crnne,  Surg^D-GoQerul  Uoitiid  StateH  A.rii))',  an  cHt«enietl  mem- 
ber ur  th»  Boartl,  whose  decease  occiiiTed  Octolier  10, 1^3 :  TtiFrufore,  lie  it 

BaotTcd,  Thar  in  the  death  of  8un;«iia-Ooneral  Crane  the  Board  in  a^Aiii  vailed  to 
moiim  tbH  low  of  one  uf  its  most  etlkiODt  itiKmbarH,  a  lout  which  ig  trlt  not  only  by 
UH  »iid  thig  coinmuuity,  bnt  throiighnnt  thu  whole  rouutry  wherevi-r  the  endarinK 
work  in  nmlicul  anil  mirgical  Bc.ieiice  with  which  \wi  hnit  been  ta  closely  ideotided 
hfts  been  received  by  his  profe««ional  amociatcs. 

Ketolrcd,  That  in  his  social  rolatjotis,  in  tbe  binilly  xympalby,  tbe  genial  frieod- 
ship,  thejudiciiinit  counsel,  and  ardent  co-operation  iu  every thiu);  deslsned  to  lieoeftt 
the  inuine,  we  have  luitt  all  awiociat^  whone  valued  Hervicea  will  lie  sadly  missed,  and 
whose  place  cannot  readily  he  filled, 

Sfolvtd,  That  we  extend  our  d^ep  and  heartfelt  sytnpathy  tu  hU  afflicted  family 
in  their  bereavemeDt,  and  that  a  copy  of  t.hi-se  rKBoliitions  be  forvranled  to  them. 

Tu  TrofesBOr  Soasa  and  tbe  Marine  Band,  as  well  an  to  a  number  of 
tbe  dramatic  and  masical  associations  of  Washington  who  have  favored 
118,  we  are  again  indebted  fur  pleasing  concerts  and  entertain mente, 
rendering  iis  etilcieiit  aid  in  tbix  direction  of  the  moral  treatment  of  the 
insane. 

To  Ur.  Ford,  of  the  Interior  Department,  we  woald  tender  onr  ac- 
knowledgments for  valuable  public  documents  for  the  library,  and 
to  Major  Dallas,  of  the  Dead  Letter  OfBce,  and  to  other  friends  who 
have  supplied  periodicals  and  pictorial  matters  for  our  house.  The 
most  acceptable  reading  for  tbe  inmates  of  a  hospital  is  to  be  found  in 
the  newspapers  and  magazines  of  the  day.  The  former  we  are  able  to 
supply  by  distributing  the  exchange  papers  from  the  leading  news- 
papers of  Washington  through  the  wards.  Magaziuea  are  even  more 
acceptable,  and  the  provision  is  never  equal  to  the  demand.  If  those  per- 
sons who,  after  reading  tbeir  monthlies,  are  embarrassed  by  the  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  tbey  abail  bind  them,  will  notify  tbe  hospital  to  call 
for  them,  we  will  guarantee  the  permanent  relief  of  their  embarrass- 
ment. ' 

The  mediual  staff  of  the  hospital  has  been  increased  during  the  past 
year  by  an  additional  assistitnt  physician  aud  a  special  pathologisL 
Dr.  J.  C.  Simpson,  who  had  held  the  post  of  night  medical  in8i)ector  for 
more  than  a  year,  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  assistant,  and  Dr.  J. 
B.  Kenney,  of  Vermont,  late  of  tbe  State  Lunatic  Hospital  at  Taunton, 
Mass.,  was  appointed  night  medical  otBcer.  Dr.  I.  W.  Blackburn,  of 
Pennsylvania,  who  had  been  associated  with  Professor  Formad,  of  Phila- 
det])bia,  in  pathological  and  microscopic  work,  has  been  made  special 
pathologitit  to  the  hospital.  Both  of  theBe  young  men  have  shown  an 
aptitude  and  aii  interest  in  their  work  that  promises  success. 

The  medical  staff  is  otherwise  unchanged,  aud  to  their  fuithful  labor 
in  the  conscientious  discharge  of  their  responsible  trusts  no  amull  por- 
tion of  the  success  of  the  year  has  been  due.  When  to  long  service  we 
add  zeal  and  integrity,  we  may  ho]>e  for  the  highest  results.  Outside 
of  its  medical  oSlcers  we  consider  tbe  hospital  fortunate  in  having  now 
tor  many  years  retained,  witbont  changes,  the  services  of  capable  sub- 
ordinate officers  in  most  of  its  depiirtments. 

8ilent,  but  not  small,  is  tbe  work  that  is  going  on  here  year  by  .year, 
in  caring  for  more  than  thirteen  hundred  of  tbe  insane,  io  doiugfor  the 
helpless,  the  unthankful,  tbe  wrecks  of  lives,  and  we  believe  that  the 
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Gk>TerQmeDt  mafaes  no  appropriation  from  motives  of  parer  cbarit?,  or 
one  in  regard  to  wbose  necessity  all  parties  are  in  more  complete  accord 
than  this. 

We  are,  very  respectfully,  yonr  obedient  servants, 

J.M.TONEB, 
Preaideitt  of  the  Board, 
W.  W.  GODDING, 

SccreUiry  at  offleio. 
Hon.  H.  M.  Tbixbb, 

Becntary  of  the  Interior. 


GOVBBNMBirT  HOBFITAL  FOB  THSI  iNaANB, 

WasAington,  D.  C,  October  1, 1884. 
SiB:  In  aocoidance  with  act  of  Oongress  approved  Jane  4, 1880,  re- 
qniring  the  Saperintendent  of  the  Govemment  Hospital  for  the  Insane 
to  make  a  report  to  Congress  annnally  of  the  detailed  receipts  and  ex- 
penditurea  of  the  hospital  for  the  preceding  fiscal  yew,  I  have  the  honor 
In  snbmit  the  following  statemfent. 

I  am,  sir,  vei>'  reBpectfhIly,  yonr  obedient  servant, 

W.  W.  GODDING, 

Superinteiident. 
Hod.  H.  M.  Tb^xbb, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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Detailed  ttalemeut  of  rreiipt*  and  espendilura/or  the ^teal  gear  ending  June  30,  1884, 

RECEIPTS. 

Approiu'ia'ioa  for  support KOa.SOO  00 

Appropriation  for  lulditional  accommodatiouH  ..  ■■"'  ""^  "" 


AppropriiitioD  for  buildings  and  grounds 39,500  00 

"iscellaneoiis  receipts 63,979  OS 

TotaJ 359,899  34 


X 


Snl>«i8t«iioe : 

FJoiii,  meal,  aod  cr»ckeT8 |14,S02  'a 

Ice 1,72a  tw 

Biitti-r,  cheese,  und  Hggs 14,227  85 

Fresh  meats 28.134  01 

Smoked  and  salt  meats 8,858  43 

Poultry  and  fish 5,K18  08 

Tea»ndoo£fee 4,638  90 

SoKar  and  molasBcs 7,751  02 

Other  grocoriea 10,328  43 

Frnit  and  vegetables 4,165  66 

t97,647  28 

House  foroiahing,  fiiel,  tights,  Ac. : 

l^iniitnre  and  fomiahing,  &o 7.435  11 

Bedding    6.917  47 

Table  and  to  wellineu 444  30 

Utenails.  ciookeiy,  &o 1,703  19 

Kitchen  flttiuga.  Ac 1,S36  69 

Lanmlr}' eiippliea 4,023  64 

Carpets 1,1B7  18 

Repairing  bilHnnl  tablea,  &c 6  50 

HaMcoal 2,609  2fi 

Soft  coal M,571  56 

Lights,  oils,  ic 1,361  93 

B rush  material 33a  88 

35,835  73 

Dry  eoods  and  clothing,  books  and  stationery,  and  migcellaoeons : 

Boots,  shoes,  and  slippers,  new  and  repairing 4,770  22 

New  olotbing 3,722  25 

Material  for  clothing 14,443  90 

Hats 550  !» 

Notions 1,853  04 

Books  and  penodioals 622  42 

Stationery  and  postage 791  85 

Freight  and  hauling !,935  28 

Incidental  work, 387  65 

Expenses  of  electric  instroments 80  70 

Wood S6  00 

— 89,383  64 

Uedical  anpplies,  expended  for  individual  patients  and  patients'  amnsements : 

Dmssand  medioines 1,620  13 

Alcoliolic  Btimalants 1,495  95 

InstrnmentB,  iLo . 169  40 

Board  rebated , 110  00 

Bought  with  money  of  patients... .... 537  76 

Retnming  eloped  patients 355  45 

Amusement  of  patients 478  66 

Sending  patients  to  their  homes 156  90 

4,924  E5 

Farm,  garden,  and  stable ; 

Feed  fur  atook 7,033  >i9 

Implements,  hnraesboea,  &c ......... 920  16 

Plants  and  seeds 556  35 

Manures 379  55 

Live  etook 1,902  50 

Harness  and  repairs 628  07 

Vehicles  and  repalra 1,759  70 

,  -13.180M 

6088  TOi.  2 31  C.OOt^Tc 
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BepMJTS  and  imprDvementR: 

Lumber  Bud  dooTs 110,619  43 

Hardware S,9T4  61 

Engineers'  and  plambers'  aappliea .... 8,028  14 

PaintB,  oils,  glass,  &e 3,141  79 

Roofing 2,820  85 

Iron  work 6,251  12 

Plastering 4,779  29 

Sundry  small  repairs 92  50 

Fire  and  otUer  apparatni,  boilers,  &o 3,476  80 

Masona' supplies 13,294  96 

Paths,  roads,  &o 1,110  98 

Lightning  rods 273  10 

$56,863  59 

Salaries  and  wases : 

Snperintan^nt,  physloians,  office,  &o |13,433  00 

Wild  service 27,215  89 

Inside  domestic  service 9,759  32 

Engin Bet's  department 5,884  89 

Fann  and  f(ardeu ;  iDctndes  also  hanliog  atorea  and  coal, 
keeping  roada  in  order,  drivers  of  patienta'  oarriagea, 

&c 15,510  80 

Sunday  service 650  00 

Ueclianica  and  helpers 46,254  48 

Mannfactnring  clothing,  bedding,  A.o 1,423  60 

Laundry  service 3,167  82 

121.293  70 

Balance  on  additional  aocommoctatioDS  June  30,  1884 703  88 

Balance  nnezpendod  Jane  30,  1884 67  05 

Total ;..     359,899  34 

/fnnucd  reeeipti, 
1863. 

Jnly       2.   Board  received  for  Edward  Butchell $9100 

2.   Special  attendance  for  Edward  Bnrcbell 1^0  00 

2.   Board  received  for  J.  M,  Lowell 91  00 

2,  Board  received  for  8.  H.  Johnson 53  00 

3.  Board  received  for  Soldiers'  Home  patient ......  66  00 

3,   Board  received  for  M.  H.  Gilleland 91  00 

3.   Board  received  for  H.  Bucblers 171  60 

3.   Board  reoeived  for  M.  E.  Cazenove 184  30 

3.   Special  attendance  for  Bollln  Perkina .-  75  OO 

7.   Board  received  for  Bryitn  Hall , 106  10 

7.   Board  received  for  H.  8  Cottoll 112  50 

13,   Board  received  for  Otho Gartrell 60  00 

21.    Board  received  for  W.  H.  Zepp 106  00 

21.  Board  received  for  C.  K.Yancey 91  00 

21.  Board  received  for  Ad'ilpb  Berger, 65  00 

22.  Board  received  fur  mariiie-liiiHpital  patienta %3  35 

27.   Board  received  for  John  Weidman  163  30 

31,   Clothing  received  for  G.  F,  Morrison 25  00 

:U.  Cash  received  for  sale  of  stock,  &c 137  78 

31.   Board  received  for  Angelina  Reeves 91  00 

Ang.       8.  SpecialattendaneeforD.  A.  Dow 120  00 

9.  Cash  received  eipensea for  G.W.Robey 10  00 

20,  Board  received  for  S.  H.  Johnson ,,  , 41  00 

31.  Cosh  received  for  sale  of  stock,  &c 61  50 

Sept.     19.  Board  received  for  8.  C.  Wood. 91  00 

24.  Board  received  for  X.  J.  Ambler 50  00 

24.  Board  reoeived  for  William  GrifBth 195  00 

25.  Board  received  for  George  Beckman 66  00 

29.  Boaid  received  for  Mary  Do  Caindry 65  00 

29.  Board  received  for  District  of  Columbia  patients 11,675  00 

29.  Cash  received  for  sale  of  stock,  &o 40  98 

Oct.        4.  Board  received  for  Rose  Amer 42  50 

.i.  Board  received  for  M.  A.  Gilleland 91  OO 

5,  Board  received  for  H,  Baoblera 145  00 

5.  Board  received  for  Bryan  Hall . . ....  75  16 

C.ooylc 
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6.  Board  leoeived  for  Soldian'  Home  patienta |6&  M 

6.  Special  attendance  forBolliu  PertUDB..-. 7&  00 

9.  Board  received  for  B.  S.  Cott«ll 112  50 

9.  Board  received  for  J.  M.  Lowell 121  00 

10.  Board  reoeived  for  S.  H.  JohnBon 61  00 

IS.  Board  received  for  M,  E.  CaseDOve 156  00 

13.  Board  received  for  John  Weldman 116  45 

15.  Board  received  for  marine-hospital  patienU 1,053  00 

16.  Board  received  for  Mary  De  Caindry 26  00 

20,  Board  received  for  Edward  Bnrchell 91  00 

20,  Special  attendance  for  Edward  Baiohell 130  00 

27.  Board  received  for  Angelina  Reeves.... 45  50 

31.  Cash  received  for  sale  of  Block,  io 103  51 

5,  Board  received  for  Arthnr  Browning 20  00 

5.  Board  received  for  James  Uoore 5  00 

8.  Board  received  for  Adolpb  Berger 65  00 

30,  Cash  received  for  sale  of  stock,  ic 120  02 

7.  Board  received  for  S.  H.  Johnson 62  00 

13.  Board  received  for  Angelina  Keevea.... 46  50 

IB.  Board  received  for  D.  C.  Allen 20  00 

26.  Board  reoeived  for  George  Beckman 65  00 

28.  Board  received  for  Mary  De  Caindry 91  00 

98.  Board  received  for  A.  H.  Post 20  00 

31.  Board  received  for  District  of  Colombia  pBtienta 11,675  00 

31.  Cash  received  for  sale  of  stock,  &,c 6G  48 

84. 

3,  Board  received  for  W.  H.  Zepp 91  00 

4.  Board  received  for  Mary  Smitn 25  DO 

7.  Special  attendance  for  Rollin  Perkins 75  00 

7.  Board  received  for  D.  C.  Allen 10  00 

9.  Board  received  for  M.  A.  Gilleland 91  00 

9.  Board  received  for  A.  H.  Post 20  00 

18.  Board  received  for  H.  Bnohlers 312  ,50 

12.  Board  received  for  Bryan  Hall 106  85 

12.  Board  reoBived  for  S.  C.  Woods 91  00 

15.  Board  received  for  marine-hospital  patieata . 1,064  56 

16.  Board  received  for  William  Griffith 130  00 

17.  Special  attendance  for  D.  A.  Dow 120  00 

17.  Board  received  for  John  Wnidman 182  25 

19.  Board  received  for  K.  Barnett 56  00 

19.  Board  received  for  D.  C.  Allen 10  00 

22.  Board  received  fur  J.  M.  Lowell 91  00 

28.  Board  received  for  M.  E.  Cazenove 166  00 

28.  Board  received  for  Edward  Buroholi 91  00 

28.  Special  attendance  for  Edward  Burchell 120  00 

31.  Cash  received  for  sale  of  stock,  &.o. 26  13 

31.  Cash  received  for  Mellen  &  Co.  (for  hair) 13  OP 

6.  Board  received  for  E.  A.  Duncan 20  00 

6.  Board  received  for  U.  S.  Cottell 112  60 

6.  Board  received  for  8.  H.  Johnson 60  00 

8.  BoBi'd  received  for  Bnrton  Randall 373  00 

9.  Board  received  for  W.  C.  Watson 10  00 

11.  Boanl  received  for  Arthur  Browning ...  30  00 

11.  Board  reoeived  for  Cleland  Liodaley ..... .....  30  OO 

18.  Board  received  for  Angelina  Reeves 30  00 

20.  Board  received  for  Emma  L.  Cather 65  (0 

32.  Board  received  for  John  Wnldron 4  n5 

26.  Board  received  for  W.  R.  Purker 130  Oil 

39.  Cash  received  for  sale  of  stock,  &.0 138  24 

6.  Board  received  for  J.  P.  Htitcbins 715  00 

14.  Board  received  forW.H.  Zepj. 105  50 

15.  Board  reoeived  for  J.  R.  Herrell 20  00 

15.  Board  received  for  E,  A.  Duncan ■     20  00 

19.  Bonril  received  for  Adolph  Berger 130  00 

26.  Board  received  for  Angelina  Reeves .. :)5  00 

27.  Board  received  for  George  Beckmau 66  00 

30.  Board  received  for  C.  K.  Yancey 188  00 

30.  Board  reoeived  for  J.  D,  Harris 65  00 

31.  Board  received  for  District  of  Colnmbia  patients 11,676  00 
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JUr.    '  31.  Cub  received  for  ule  of  Htnck.&c 966  01 

April       S.  Board  reMlved  for  Han'  DeCHindry 91  00 

*.  Bpecinlatt«adancefoi-Ri>]]iDperkiDH 75  00 

4.  Board  rocpived  for  S.  If.  Johngoo 91  00 

i.  BoanlreceivodforM.A.UilMnad 91  00 

f>.  Board  received  for  Bryau  lUU 66  30 

7.  Board  received  for  muriDfl- hospital  patients 1,053  00 

B.  Bovd  received  for  H.BochletH 150  75 

9.  Board  received  for  W.K.  Parker 130  00 

11.  Buard  received  for  A.  II.  Posr 20  00 

12.  Board  received  f<irM.E.CazeuoTe 156  00 

15.  Boanl  received  for  D,  C.  Alien 20  00 

17.  Board  rooeived  fur  H.  S.  Cottell 112  5* 

17.  Board  received  for  J.  M.  Lowell 91  00 

19.  Board  received  fnr  EdH-ard  BurcheU 91  00 

19.  Special  attendance  for  Edward  Bnrchell 120  00 

19.  Board  received  for  Mnri a  Pryor 20  00 

30.  Board  received  for  C.  K.  Yancey 100  00 

30.  Casli  received  for  »alo  of  stock,  Slo 163  06 

Hay        2.  Clotliiiig  received  for  G.  F.  MorriBon 75  00 

6.  Board  received  for  A.  H.  Post , 20  00 

6.  Board  received  for  John  Weidman 113  10 

6.  Board  received  for  W.  H.  HiudcB 66  00 

14.  Board  received  for  Angelina  Reeves 37  00 

19.  Board  received  for  George  F.  Henolng 30  00 

83.  Board  received  for  Uhrls.  Potter 60  00 

3S.  Board  received  for  Emma  I>.  Gather 75  00 

31.  Cash  received  for  aale  of  stock,  iui lOS  19 

Jnne       3.  Board  received  for  Jnliua  Solger 5  00 

7.  Board  received  forM.L.Pryor 20  00 

U.  Boanl  received  for  Jnlius  Solger 3  57 

25.  Board  received  for  W.  H.  Zepp 91  00 

27.  Board  received  for  Angelina  Reevea 91  DO 

28.  Board  received  for  George  Beckman 66  00 

30.  Board  received  for  Adolph  Berger 06  00 

30.  Board  received  for  Mary  De  Caindry 40  00 

30.  Board  received  for  M.  L.  Pryor 6  00 

30.  Board  received  for  Diatriot  of  Colombia  patienta 11,676  00 

30.  Board  received  for  Soldiers' Home  patienta -  203  67 

30.  Board  received  for  W.  R.  Parker 130  00 

30.  Board  received  for  William  Griffith 130  00 

30.  Board  received  for  oiarine-bo«pital  patienta 1,090  00 

30.  Special  attendance  for  D.  A.  Dow 210  00 

30.  Cash  received  for  sale  of  stock,  Ac „ 146  80 

Total 63.979  08 
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REPORT 

or  THE 

COLUMBIA  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 


Columbia.  Institutioh  fob  the  Deap  and  Dhhb, 
Kendall  Green,  near  Washington,  D.  C,  October  23, 1884. 
Sir  ;  In  compliance  with  the  acts  of  Oqngt^ss  making  provision  for 
the  SQpport  of  this  institntion,  we  have  the  honor  to  report  its  progress 
daring  the  year  ended  Jane  30, 1884 : 

The  ^npile  remaining  in  the  inatitntion  on  the  lit  of  Jnl;,  1883,  numbered 77 

Admitted  during  the  year 18 

Since  admitted 31 

Total 126 

TJnrler  instmction  since  Jaly  1,1883:  Males,  107;  feniales,  19.  Of 
these,  54  have  been  in  the  collegiate  department,  representing  18  States 
and  Ireland,  and  72  in  the  primary  department. 

A  list  of  the  names  of  the  pupils  connected  with  the  inatitatioB  since 
Jnly  1, 1883,  will  be  found  appended  to  this  report 

HEALTH  OF  THE  IN8TITVT10N. 

Oeneial  good  health  haa  prevailed  in  the  institntion  since  the  date  of 
onr  last  report.  Ko  popils  have  died,  and  the  cases  of  illness  which 
have  occurred,  comparatively  few  in  namber,  have  yielded  readily  to 
treatment. 

0ODEBE6  OF  mSTBUCTlOH. 

The  work  of  instrttctlon  in  the  several  departments  of  the  institntion 
has  proceeded  as  in  recent  years.  Besides  the  intellectnal  courses,  the 
soccesB  in  which  has  been  highly  satisfactory,  instructiou  has  been  given 
in  articalation  to  nearly  two-thirda  of  the  pupils  of  the  primary  depart- 
ment with  very  gratifying  results.  Special  physical  training  has  been 
afforded  all  the  older  pupils  in  the  gymnasium,  and  an  opportunity  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  carpentering  and  cabinet  making  was  aflbrded 
to  snch  boya  in  the  primary  department  as  were  capable  of  profiting 
thereby. 

LBOTUBES. 

Lectures  have  been  delivered  daring  the  year  by  the  professors  and 

instructors  in  the  two  departments  as  follows : 

To  the  students  of  the  Collegiate  Department : 
The  Ethics  of  Friendship.    President  Gallandet.  , 

Origin  and  Growth  of  Language.    Professor  Porter.        C^dCAoIr 
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The  Framework  of  the  House  we  live  in.    Professor  Cfaickering. 
A  Course  of  Chemical  Lectarea.     Professor  Oordoa. 
Mohammed  and  His  Beligion.    Assistant  Professor  Hotchkiss. 
Character  and  Discoveries  of  Xewtoa.    Assistant  Professor  Draper. 
To  the  pupils  of  the  Primary  Department : 

A  Journey  through  the  South  aud  West.    By  President  Gallaadet. 

Rome  aud  Curthage.    By  Mr.  Denison. 

Life  of  Pyrrhns.    By  Mr.  Ballard. 

Life  and  Character  of  Benjamin  Frauklin.     By  Mr.  Kie^el. 

Battled  of  Lexington  and  Concord.    By  Mr.  Bryant. 

PARTIAL  RETIRBItCBNT   OP  PROFESSOR  PORTER. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  directors,  held  May  3, 1884,  the  following  action 
vns  had  regarding  Prof.  Samuel  Portar,  who  has  filled  the  chair  of 
Mental  Science  and  English  Philology  in  the  college  since  September, 
1866: 

WLereasPruf.  Samuel  Porter,  o^tlie  college  fiwiilt;,  haa  Bigailiedbia  diapoaition  t« 
be  relieved  from  tUe  active  duties  of  his  prufeawrabip,  and  at  the  same  time  expresses 
IliH  wijliugnoiis  to  coutinue  his  connects  ou  with  tlio  college,  giving  occasional  lectures, 
actiiif?  as  curator  of  the  lihrarj-,  and  performing  such  other  dntiea  as  his  atrongth 
may  allow;  aud 

Whereas  this  board  desires  to  manifest  its  appreciation  of  Professor  Portar'a  emi- 
nent services  as  an  instructor  of  deaf  mutes  during  a  period  of  more  than  fiftj  years, 
and  his  most  successful  and  valuable  work  an  professor  iu  this  college  for  the  past 
eiphteun  yeara :  Therefore 

Retolved,  That  Professor  Porter  be  requested  to  continue  bis  connection  with  the 
college  iu  the  position  of  Emeritus  Protessor  of  Mental  Science  and  liluglish  Philol- 
ogy, residing,  as  heretofore,  in  the  college,  and  performing  snob  duties  as  may  be 
agreeable  to  him. 

It  is  extremely  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  the  college  that  Professor 
Porter's  withdrawal  from  the  active  dntiesof  his  professorship  does  not 
result  iu  his  actual  retirement  from  the  college.  And  it  is  hoped  most 
earnestly  that  the  clearness  and  vigor  of  mind  and  strength  of  body 
which  he  now  enjoys  may  be  continued  to  him  yet  many  years,  so  that 
the  influence  of  his  pure  and  manly  lite,  his  profound  and  versatile 
scholarHhip,  his  broad  and  conservative  judgment,  aud  his  ready  sym- 
pathy with  the  young,  warmly  appreciateil  by  all  now  connected  with 
the  college,  may  be  long  coutinue4  to  them,  and  be  enjoyed  by  large 
numbers  of  young  men  yet  to  l)e  adnntted  within  our  college  walls. 

EXERCISES  OF  PRESBNTAITON  DAY. 

The  exercises  of  the  regular  public  anniversaiy  of  our  collegiate  de- 
partment took  place  on  the  ?th  of  May. 

The  occasion  was  honored  by  the  presence  of  the  houorable  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  members  of  the 
Diplomatic  Corps,  Senators  of  the  Uuited  States,  Members  of  the  House 
of  Kepresentatives,  and  many  distinguished  citizeus,  including  repre- 
sentatives from  several  sister  institutions  of  learning;  among  whom 
were  Presidents  Welling,  Doonan,  and  Patton,  of  tlie  three  universities 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  President  Oilman,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  witEi  a  delegation  from  the  trustees  and  faculty  of  that  in- 
stitution. Dr.  Philip  G.  Gillett,  principal  of  the  Illinois  Institution  for 
Deaf  Mutes,  and  Pro£  Charles  W.  Ely,  principal  of  the  Maryland  School 
for  Deaf  Mntes. 

The  exercises  were  opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  Elias  D.  Hnntley,  D,  D.^ 
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IKtatoruf  ttie  Metropolitao  Methodist  Oburcii,  and  chaplain  of  the  United 
IStates  Senate. 

The  candidu,to8  for  degrees  presented  essays  as  follows : 

Oration. — Theory  and  Practice.     Warren  ltobin«ou,  Wiscouein. 

Oration. — Influence  of  Woman.    Lewis  Arthur  Palmer,  Tennessee. 

Oration, — The  Pyramids  of  Egypt.  Brewster  Eandall  Allabongh, 
Peuusytvania. 

Oration. — The  Hohenstanfeu  Era  of  German  Literature.  George 
William  Veditz,  Maryland. 

At  the  conclusiOQ  of  the  addresses  tbu  members  of  the  graduating 
class  were  presented  to  the  directorn  of  the  institution  as  candidat^a 
for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  The  president  of  the  college  took 
this  occasion  to  compliment  the  class  on  the  exceptionally  high  stand- 
ing in  scholarship  sustained  by  its  members,  the  average  st-anding  of 
the  class  during  the  entire  course  being  9.564,  oti  a  scale  of  10;  this 
class  average  being  considerably  higher  than  any  previously  recorded 
in  the  history  of  the  college. 

Honorable  mention  was  made  of  Mr.  8.  S.  Haas,  of  Pennsylvania,  a 
member  of  the  class,  who  had  been  compelled  by  the  impaired  state  of 
his  health  to  suspend  bis  stadies,  but  who  hoped  to  be  able  to  resume 
them  at  some  future  time. 

ADDRESS  OF  PRESIDENT  aiLMAN. 

The  president  of  the  college  then  introduced  President  Oilman  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  who,  after  some  eloquent  words  of  congratu- 
lation to  the  olBcers  and  students  of  the  college,  delivered  an  interest- 
ing and  valuable  address  on  the  subject  of  general  education.  He 
offered  three  important  divisions  of  the  subject  which  were  occupying 
the  public  mind,  viz,  academic,  common  school,  and  industrial.  Under 
the  first  head,  he  discussed  the  present  agitation  against  the  "  College 
Fetich,"  and  took  decided  grounds  in  support  of  the  classic  training, 
urgingthe  need  of  advanced  study,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  humani- 
ties along  with  the  exact  sciences.  Keferring  to  the  second  question,  he 
spoke  of  the  marked  spread  of  ignorance  in  our  great  aud  growing 
country,  aud  of  the  correspondingly  great  need  of  a  national  system  of 
public  schools  having  Government  support  to  back  it.  In  alluding  to 
the  Blair  educational  bill,  he  remarked  th»t  he  saw  no  reason  why  a 
measure  which  would  be  productive  of  bo  much  good  should  fail  to  t>e- 
come  a  law.  He  also  spoke  in  terms  of  the  warmest  praise  of  the  good 
work  done  by  such  men  as  Peabody  and  Slater  and  by  Corcoran  and 
Pratt  In  speaking  of  the  industrial  or  labor  problem.  Dr.  Oilman  gave 
it  as  his  opinion  that  this  great  question  would  be  solved,  together  with 
that  of  education,  and  also  dwelt  on  the  importance  of  cultivating  the 
taste  and  skill  of  the  mechanic  and  laborer  by  the  opening  of  libraries, 
museums,  art  galleries,  parks,  &c.  In  closing,  the  speaker  commented 
OD  the  good  work  achieved  by  the  Deaf-Mute  College,  and  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  deaf  in  general,  saying : 

The  nork  of  educatiDs  the  deaf  aud  donib  is  one  of  the  t>«8t  in  thu  n-orld.  Wli«u 
we  read  pceuiit  nritten  by  deaf-mutes  as  good  as  those  written  by  porHOtie  with  nil 
their  faonllies,  it  speaks  volomes  I'or  this  glorious  work. 

ADDBES3  OF  DB.  GII^ETT. 

The  president  of  the  college  then  introduced  Dr.  Philip  O.  Qillett., 
who  has  been  for  thirty  years  at  the  head  of  the  Illinois  Institution  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  now  the  largest  school  of  its  class  in  the  world,  and 
justly  ranking  as  one  of  the  most  successful. 
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Dr.  Gillett  alladed  to  the  oharfce  of  exCravBgance  made  by  some 
agaiuat  the  college.  He  said  that  though  the  cost  of  giviDg  a  deaf-mate 
a  college  traiDiag  was  great,comparedniththeeo8t  of  primary  edacation, 
etill  each  and  every  iota  of  the  Bams  appropriated  for  the  purpose  was 
rightfhlly  bestowed ;  that  if  we  coald  commend  the  coarse  of  Bogtaod 
in  payiiig  five  million  pounds  sterling  to  the  barbarian  Theodore  of 
Abyssinia  in  ransom  for  four  of  her  sons,  or  the  action  of  the  United 
States  Government  in  sending  ont  scores  of  brave  hearts  and  expend- 
ing thousands  of  dollars  for  the  rescne  of  a  single  American  crew  tcom 
the  grasp  of  Arctic  snow  and  ice,  we  might  still  more  commend  the  be- 
stowed of  liberal  snms  for  snch  a  noble  and  enlightened  purpose  as  the 
college  avowedly  had  in  view.  >  The  speaker,  moreover,  indignantly  re- 
fhteu  the  idea  entertained  by  so  many,  that  schools  for  the  deaf  are  mere 
charities — they  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  great  public  school  system  of 
the  nation. 

TnmiDg  to  the  gradaating  clasB,Dr.Gillett  addressed  them  with  some 
cheering  words  of  counsel.  Pointing  to  their  motto,  the  **  More  Be- 
yond," which  shone  in  gilt  letters  on  the  wall,  he  dwelt  on  the  signifi- 
cance which  the  day  had  for  them.  They  had  come  to  the  close  of  an 
honorable  college  career,  bat  there  was  still  a  more  beyond-  the  broad, 
open  arena  of  the  world,  and  in  its  sterner  straggle  they  were  soon  to 
take  an  active  part. 

Dwelling  for  a  moment  on  what  constitates  a  hero,  he  closed  with  a 
quotation  fh)m  Longfellow's  Psalm  of  Life : 

In  the  world's  broad  Beld  of  battle, 

In  the  bivoiiao  of  Life, 
Be  nntlike  damb  driven  cattle! 

Be  B  hero  in  the  strife ! 

The  exercises  were  closed  with  the  benediction  by  Bev.  John  Chester, 
D.  D.,  pastor  of  the  Metropolitan  Presbyterian  Church.  Immediately 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  proceedings  in  the  chapel  an  exhibition  was 
given  by  the  students  In  the  gymnasium,  which  showed  excellent  re- 
sults in  physical  development  under  the  system  recommended  by  Dr. 
D.  A.  Sargent,  director  of  the  Harvard  University  gymnasium. 

At  the  close  of  the  academic  year,  in  June,  degrees  were  conferred  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  presentation  day. 

Note. — Ii  U  worthy  of  mention,  as  illuatrating  the  value  of  the  language  of  aigns 
in  interpreting  public  addreeaoe  to  the  deaf,  that  the  reports  of  the  speecSea  of  Dr«. 
Oilman  and  Oillett  given  above  ore  taken  fromapubliBhed  letter  of  oneoftheatadeuta 
of  the  college,  whoH  only  poeeible  nnderatAadinc  of  the  addresseB  name  through  the 
■ign  tranelatiouB  of  Freaident  Qallandet  and  Profeaeor  Fay.  Without  the  use  of  the 
sign  langaageit  would  have  been  impossible  for  thedeaf-mnteepreaent  to  have  gained 
any  fail  underatauding  of  any  of  tbeexerciaes  on  presentation  day. 

BECEIFIB  AHD  EXPENDITUBE8. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  fbr  the  year  now  under  review  will 
appear  fhim  the  following  detailed  statements: 

1,— Support  op  the  isstitiition. 


Balance  from  old  account $211  24 

Received  &om  Treaaan-  of  the  United  Htateg 55,0011  00 

Received  firom  sale  of  live  stock - 489  18 

Received  itom  sale  of  wheat 167  66 

Received  from  manual-labor  fund ■ 313  80 

Received  from  board  and  tuition .'. 4,337  86 

Reoeived  for  work  done  in  ahop 324  64 
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Beoeived  ftom  sale  of  grrau {36  13 

Reoeivad  from  sale  of  c>n»ta - 'i  &2 

B«ceiyed  from  sale  of  old  metals 3  77 

Rvoeivedfhim  sale  of  old  nagun 40  00 

Kecelved&uiDMleofoldfbniitare 10  30 


60,9%  09 

DIBBURSBMEiriB. 

Eipnniled  for  ulariea  and  wages,  odt  of  appropiiatloiis  bj  Congieaii .  24,9if7  63 

Kipended  for  salorieB  and  wagei,  oat  of  ninus  belaQgiiiE  to  l£e  ii]«tita~ 

tion 4,10a  93 

Expended  for  groceries. .■■.. . .. ■■■  3,394  76 

Expended  for  meats 4,254  01 

Expended  for  potatOFB 328  25 

Expended  for  household  and  Incidental  «Xpei)Be«,lDtttk«ting,&c S,434  57 

Expended  for  bntter  and  egga . .. .  2, 157  60 

Expended  for  repairs.. 2,642  44 

Expended  for  permanent  improvements 4,048  86 

Expended  for  hirnitnre 1,196  17 

Expended  for  Inmber 1,794  61 

Expended  for  printing  ... ......... ...................... .... (iO  71 

Expended  for  ice 249  04 

Expended  for  medioioea  and  chemicals 37tl  65 

Expended  for  hardwwe 502  ~20 

Expended  for  fnel 2.294  48 

Expended  for  blaclcsmithing ..... 119  91 

Expended  for  bamessand  repairs i 56  10 

Expended  for  aaditing  the  occonntB  of  tbe  tnstitntion,  and  for  traTeling 

expenses  of  non-resident  directors  in  attending  meeting  of  the  Boftrd  ...  406  25 

Expended  for  bread 1,100  87 

Expended  for  milk 93  OB 

Expended  for  iUustratiTe  apparatOB 172  59 

Expended  for  books  and  stationerf ...... . ......  355  55 

Expended  for  wagon  and  repairs . . . .......  476  70 

Expended  for  me£oal  and  surgical  attendance -  692  21 

Expended  for  board  and  core  of  pupils  at  institntion  for  feefala-uiinded 

children 505  00 

Expended  for  flowers  and  plants 72  60 

Expended  for  paints 3dl  67 

Expended  for  dry-goods  and  clothing 4b5  18 

Expended  for  flour  and  feed 349  92 

Expended  for  gas 915  00 

Expended  forrent  of  telephones 140  00 

Expemled  for  live  stock 225  00 

Eipended  for  entertainment  of  pDplU ■ 20  00 

Expended  tor  farm  tools,  seeds,  &Q 210  49 

Balanoe 327  86 

60,938  00 

II.— BCtlLDINQB  AND  OROUNIW. 
RECEIPTS. 

BecelvedfromTreosaijof  the  United  States $3,000  00 

DISBURSBIIBNTS. 

Expended  for  lightning  rods..... 66  50 

Expended  for  niannre 7  00 

Expended  for  wages 156  00 

Expended  for  stone  wall 903  26 

Expended  for  painting . .   .. . 547  50 

Expended  for  grading.... 100  01 

Expended  for  plants 12  00 

Expended  for  concrete  work . . ...  Gi  58 

Expended  for  plnmbing 1,045  15 

Expended  for  carpentering 100  00 


C'.oM." 
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G8TIUATES  FOB  NEXT  TEAB. 

The  following  estiinateB  for  the  service  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane 
30, 1886,  have  already  been  submitted : 

For  support  of  the  institution,  including  salaries  and  incidental  ex- 
penses and  for  books  and  illustrative  apparatus,  for  general  repairs  and 
improvenieiits,  955,000. 

For  the  extension  of  the  buildings  of  the  institation,  for  the  pnrpose 
of  providing  additionul  school-room  accommodation,  iind  also  vouiu  for 
the  inetructiou  of  thepapils  in  IndustriHl  labor,  $25,000. 

The  estimate  for  current  expenses  is  the  same  iu  amount  as  the  sum 
annually  npproprlated  for  this  purpose  during  the  past  three  yeara. 

The  second  estimate  is  submitted,  after  careful  consideration  by  oar 
board  of  directors,  in  the  belief  that  in  the  important  work  of  prepanng 
onr  pnpils  to  become  self-sustaining  members  of  society  the  enlarge- 
ment and  improvement  of  onr  school-room  accommodations  have  be- 
come absolutely  necessary.  We  are  now  using  an  class-rooms  and 
Htndy-rooms  several  apartments  having  no  cellars  under  them,  that  are 
only  eight  feet  between  joints,  and  which,  consequently,  ar«  often  damp 
and  poorly  ventilated. 

"For  the  instruction  of  our  pupils  in  industrial  labor  we  have  but  one 
shop,  in  which  cabinet-making  is  taught.  It  is  impossible  to  give  all 
onr  boys  the  benefit  of  this  ti-ade,  and  onr  directors  are  united  in  the 
opinion  that  other  trades  ought  to  be  introduced. 

BEQUEST  OP  THE  LATE  BICHABD  J.  BYON, 

Some  ton  years  since  a  legacy  of  $5,000  was  lelt  to  the  institntion  by 
the  late  Kichnrd  J.  Kyon,  payable,  along  with  a  number  of  other  char- 
itable bequests,  out  of  the  residue  of  his  estate. 

This  residue  fell  very  far  short  of  being  sufficient  to  pay  all  the  be- 
quests in  full,  and  there  were  provisions  in  the  will  which  made  it 
necessary  that  several  years  should  elapse  before  any  |)art  of  these  lega- 
cies could  be  paid.  Mr.  Ryon's  estate  has,  however, been  finally  settled, 
and  during  the  past  year  the  sum  of  $I,3dl.:iU  was  paid  over  to  the 
institution  as  its  pro  rata  shtire  iu  the  residue  of  the  estate.  This  money, 
tl,391.3<),  has  been  invested  on  good  real-estate  security,  bearing  interest 
at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum,  and,  with  the  accuiunlations  of 
interest,  will  be  held  until  some  neoessity  shall  arise  for  its  expenditure. 

THE  PBESIDENT'S  JOUENEY  TO   THE   SOUTH   AND  WEST, 

In  March,  1875,  the  board  of  directors  adopted  a  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  president  to  visit  the  several  State  institutions  tor  the 
deaf  and  dumb  in  the  United  States,  as  far  as  ])ractic&ble,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  communicating  with  the  ofilcers  of  their  institutions  in  regard 
to  the  preparation  of  young  men  who  might  desire  to  enter  the  college 
in  this  institution. 

Varions  causes  combined  to  compel  the  president  to  defer  making  the 
proposed  tour  until  last  winter,  when  he  was  able  to  arrange  for  an  ab- 
sence of  some  five  weeks.  After  his  return,  he  made  a  report  of  bis 
tour  to  the  directors,  the  following  extracts  from  which  are  presented 
as  of  general  interest : 

The  institutious  I  was  able  to  reach  were  the  following,  iu  tbt  order  named :  The 
North  Carolina  ioatitutlotl,  at  Raleigh;  the  Tcuneaaee  school,  at  KnoiTille;  the 
South  CarolloaiiutUutioD,  at  CedarSprin);;  the  Georgia  iuatitution,  at  Cave  Spring; 
the  Alabama  inatitntioa,  at  Talladega;  the  Louisiana  inRtitation,  at  Baton  Rouge; 
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tbe  Hisaissippi  iaetitation,  nt  Jacksou ;  the  Saint  Louis  ilo^  nnhool ;  the  Misaouri  in- 
stitution, at  Faltnn  ;  tbe  Iowa  iostitiitioii,  at  Counuil  Bluffs  ;  the  Nebraska  iDHtitntion, 


-it  Omaha;  the  Chicago  day  school;  the  Kontiioky  iimtitiition,  at  Danville ;  and  the 
Virginia  iDHtitntiou,  at  Staunton. 

I  did  Dot  attempt  tii  visit  the  Texas  institntion,  for  tbe  reanon  that  no  pupiln  were 
in  attendance,  owing  to  the  incomplete  state  of  the  neir  hnihlinKS.    I  was  prevented 


'  from  visiting  the  ArkaneaH  institntion  by  the  threatening  condition  of  the 

■  ■"■    "     ■       ■     B  of  Iowa  and  Nebraska   to  my  southern  pro- 

^  B  night's  Tide  from  Fnlton,  Mo.,  wonid  bring 
me  ui  them,  and  the  day  nchool  in  Chicago  lieeatise  it  lay  in  my  route  from  Iowa  to 
Kentucky. 

To  say  that  I  was  received  cor<1ial!y  at  alt  pointo  would  be  giving  but  a  cold  so- 
knowledgnient  of  the  warm  and  unsIinCing  hospitality  with  which  I  wiis  everywhere 
welcomed.  Wherever  my  arrival  woh  announced  in  adv.ince  I  w«8  met  by  frieuda 
ou  descending  from  ears  or  boat,  and  where  I  had. been  preveDteil  fmui  giving  word 
of  my  coming  I  had  only  to  make  my  presence  known  to  bo  made  to  feel  at  once  at 
home.  The  best  that  could  be  offered  nie  wax  every  where  placed  atiny  disposal.  Hy 
comfort  and  pleasnru  were  carefully  studied,  iind  I  beg  leave,  without  atteroptinjt  to 
mention  the  names  of  the  many  to  whom  I  fi'el  myself  indebted,  to  return  my  most 
sincere  thanks  to  each  and  allof  my  kind  hostfi  and  hoHtesees ;  to  the  directors  of  sev- 
eral institnlions  who  iwid  me  the  oourtesyof  a  call ;  to  principals,  matrons,  instruct- 
ors, and  those  in  humbler  stations,  who  seemed  to  take  pleasure  In  adding  to  their 
labors  that  my  comfort  might  be  increased ;  and  lost,  but  not  least,  to  the  many  hun- 
dreds of  pDpils,  who  wore  eager  to  give  me  aodicDcu  and  to  receive  whatever  of  story 
or  instruction  I  had  to  offer  Ihem. 


which  (ndignatjoi! 
led  to  their  utterance. 

In  all  the  schonla  visited  KTeat  interest  wiu  manifested  in  the  work  of  our  National 
College.  I  had  opportunitma  of  conferring  with  many  yonng  men  who  are  turning 
their  faces  towards  Washington,  and  of  giving  their  instructors  many  suggestions 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  service  to  them  in  their  work  of  fitting  young  men  to  enter 
college. 

I  noticed  with  much  satisfaction  in  the  South  that  while  the  education  of  the  deaf 
mutes  belonging  to  the  dominant  race  was  being  forwarded  with  commendable  seal 
and  discretion,  the  interests  of  the  deaf  among  the  blacks  were  by  no  means  lost 
Bight  of. 

In  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  (Georgia,  Mississippi,  and  Tennessee  separate  de- 
partments for  the  education  of  the  blacks  are  in  successful  operation  in  connection 
with  the  old  institutions,  while  in  Alabama  and  Kentucky  steps  are  being  taken  for 
the  organization  of  similar  departments. 

At  many  points  I  found  valuable  improvements  in  the  shape  of  new  buildings, 
either  recently  completed,  in  process  of  construction  or  provided  for  by  appropriations- 
already  mode.  The  institutions  in  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Nebraska,  Iowa, 
Kentucky,  and  Tennessee  have  greatly  improved  their  buildings  within  five  years. 
The  Missouri  Institution  has  in  process  of  consti'uction  buildings  that  will  put  au 
entirely  new  front  on  the  establishment ;  the  South  Carolina  Institntion  has  the 
means  in  hand  for  the  completion  of  its  buildings  by  the  erection  of  a  large  wing ;  the 
officers  of  the  Iowa,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana  institntions  are  sanguine  of  securing 
appropriations  at  au  early  day  for  additions  to  their  buildings,  and  in  North  Carolina 
strong  hopes  are  entertained  that  the  legislature  will  sooQ  |irovide  new  buildings  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  leaving  to  the  sole  use  of  the  Mind  the  structure  now  occupied 
by  the  two  classes  in  common. 

Every  institution  I  visited  may  be  snid  lo  be  in  a  prosperous  and  bopefut  condition, 
with  the  single  exception  of  that  of  Louisiana,  which  has  been  compelled  to  suffer 
the  grievous  wroug  of  beingdeprived  of  the  large  and  comfortable  baildinge  provided 
esptcially  for  it  twenty-five  years  ago  by  tbe  State.  I  found  the  deaf-mute  depart- 
ment housed  in  a  small  building,  entirely  unsuited  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  ws^ 
being  nsed — crowded  to  its  utmost  limit  by  its  handful  of  forty  pupils,  not  a  third  of 
the  deaf  mntesof  Looisiiuia  of  teachable  age. 

Most  eameetly  is  it  to  be  hoped  that  the  cheerful  acceptance  of  the  situation  by  of- 
floera  and  pupils,  which  was  manifest  in  a  determination  to  "  make  tbe  best  of  il," 
may  be  soon  rewarded  by  liberal  action  on  the  part  of  the  legislatnre — either  re- 
storing the  old  buildings  to  their  proper  uses,  or  providing  means  for  the  erection  of  a 
new  and  suitable  structure. 

It  was  with  great  pleasure  that  I  found  the  subject  of  the  oral  instmction  of  the 
deaf  reoelving  attention  In  uearlv  every  institntion  I  visited.  In  two  schools  only 
was  the  system  pontned  exclnsively  iDannal,  and  in  these  tbe  purpose  of  introduolng 
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■TticQlatinn  at  an  earl;  daj  wm  declared.  In  tboM  wbools  where  oral  inBtrDotioo 
had  beeu  given  longegt  I  fhet  with  reiolts  that  were  eapeoially  gratifyiDg  to  an  earlv- 
advocate  of  the  combined  systera.  I  talked  orally  with  tnauj'  papilt.  and  the  teadi- 
neas  of  cumHiiinicatioti  reminded  me  of  aome  of  the  best  results  I  huve  net  with  in 
pnrely  oral  aoliools.  One  cose  in  partionlar  was  extreinely  intereeting,  being  that  of 
a  little  girl  bom  deaf  both  of  wboie  parents  and  two  of  wboae  grandpiLreots  were  deaf 
mntee.  This  obild  spoke  with  Huenoy  and  nnosual  sweetness  of  tone,  uDd  read  from 
lay  lipa  with  readiness  and  ezaotnesa. 

It  is  a  foot  of  no  little  interest  that  at  one  or  two  points  the  anrat  instruction  of  deaf 
mntcsfaaa  lately  been  attempted,  and  that  to  the  Nebraslialnstitnte  belonss  the  honor 
of  initiating  this  feature  of  deaf-mnte  instruction  on  any  Fonsiderable  scale.  The  re- 
snlte  of  the  efforts  in  this  diraotioo  which  came  under  my  notice  at  Ouiaha  were  most 
interesting  and  f^ratifying.  I  fbnnd  a  class  of  soma  ten  pupils,  all  possessing  bearing 
in  enfflcieut  degree  to  be  able  to  understand  the  speeoh  ,of  their  teacher  without  ob- 
aerriug  her  lips.  The  plsee  of  the  child  possessing  the  least  hearing  was,  naturally, 
nearcHt  to  the  teacher,  the  others  being  located  with  reference  to  the  degree  of  deaf- 
ness in  each  case.  Several  of  these  pupils  were  congenitally  deaf,  oi,  to  be  more 
precixe,  hard  of  bearing  from  birth  ;  and  so  derective  whs  their  hearing  that  they  hud 
never  learned  to  speak  in  early  childhood.  These  were  not  only  acquiring  spevcb, 
but  tbeir  imperfect  bearing  was  lieiog  ednoated,  so  that  within  a  reasonable  time 
they  may  hope  to  carry  on  ooiiversation  in  such  a  manner  as  is  nsnal  with  persona 
wbo,  lieiug  bard  of  hearing,  call  ia  the  aid  of  trumpets  and  tubes. 

Tbis  new  feature  of  deaf-mute  instruction  cannot  be  too  n'armly  commended,  for 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  considerable  percentage  of  ohildreu  classed  iis  deaf 
can  be  taught  in  this  manner. 

it  would  be  quite  foreign  to  the  parpose  of  this  report  should  I  attempt  to  describe 
all  that  I  saw  of  olass-rooni  and  other  work  in  the  several  schools,  but  1  can  say  that 
everv  where  I  foand  earnest  men  and  women  zealoaslr  and,  so  far  as  I  conld  judge, 
snccessfully  engaged  in  a  work  that  I  have  long  regarded  as  one  ol'  the  most  honorable, 
as  it  certainly  is  one  of  the  most  exhausting,  of  human  labors.  Hay  God  blean  then-, 
each  one  and  all,  giving  them  strength  and  conrage  under  the  dishearteuiug  ami  pa- 
tience-tryiug  circumstances  that  must  oppress  them  at  tiuiee. 

In  one  of  my  visitfl  there  was  an  element  of  sadness  which  made  itaelf  so  strongly 
felt  as  to  turn  pleasure  into  pain.  I  refer  to  my  sojourn  at  the  Tennesaoe  School.  Od 
every  hand  were  to  be  seen  evidences  of  the  energetic  and  judicious  management  of 
my  early  friend  and  co-laborer  in  Waahioglou,  ^r.  Joseph  H.  Ijoms,  who  for  years 
had  urged  me  to  visit  Knoxville,  aud  let  him  show  me  what  he  was  doing  as  priucipal 
of  the  Tennessee  School ;  bat  when  I  came,  though  his  work  wa.^  there,  and  the  faith- 
'-■*'-"-"--'"■-  -  ■  '        '  cm  the 

seemed  to  cherish  bis'memory,  and  as  I  beard  his  name  on  every  lip  it  wns  linrd  to 
realize  that  I  should  not  fuel  the  grasp  of  his  friendly  hand  before  I  left  the  scene  of 
his  life-labor. 

If  I  were  asked  what  impressed  mo  most  in  my  Jooniey,  I  should  reply  at  on™  the 
pvidenees  I  saw  on  every  baud  of  the  enterprise  and  energy  which  si)*'akof  the  '"new 
South."  The  growing  networks  of  lailrooilH,  ihe  iucreaseil  ncreage  of  cultivated  land, 
cotton -fnctorios,  iron  fonudries,  and  other  indiistries  multiplj-iug  in  every  Stiite,  the 
assurance  given  me  by  many  young  men  that  they  had  discnvereil  the  secret  of  sncceBs 
to  be  Kiari^— all  this  gives  promise  of  ]irusperity  and  progrens,  un  the  coming  of  which 
our  Southern  brothers  receive  congralul  at  ions'  from  all  qurtrt«™.  It  was  esiiecially 
gratifying  to  me  to  observe  that  in  tlie  institutions  for  the  deaf  the  spirit  of  progrwa 
was  ilominant,  and  I  do  not  besitale  to  venture  the  predictiou  that  during  the  next 
decade  the  greateot  advances  in  the  work  of  deaf-mute  e<tncation  will  be  seen  in  the 
Sooth, 

It  iB  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  a«  a  result  of  the  presideut'e  Wait 
to  the  inBtitatioQS  of  the  Sonth  and  West  that  the  uuuiber  of  stmlentti 
entering  college  this  autumn  is  much  increased  over  that  of  aQy  pre- 
vious year,  and  also,  that  the  ;oung  men  admitted  give  evidence  of 
more  thorough  preparatioQ  than  has  heretofore  been  shown  in  onr  en- 
ti-aut^  examinatiouK. 

PUBLIC   DISCUSSION  OP  DEAP-MUTE  EDUCATION. 

During  the  past  year  the  attention  of  the  public  has  been  directed  to 
deaf  mute  education  by  the  presentation  of  papers  before  a  number  of 
learneil  societies,  and  through  the  discussion  of  the  subject  by  special- 
ists. 
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The  first  meeting  of  specialistB  vae  a  conventioD  of  American  articn> 
lation  teacbera,  held  at  the  Institation  for  the  Improved  Instruction  of 
Deaf  MateH,  located  on  Lexington  avenue,  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
Jane  25-28. 

Thirty-six  institutions  were  represented  at  this  gathering  by  more 
than  one  hundred  teachers.  The  delegates  from  this  inatitution  were 
the  president,  Professors  Samuel  Porter,  and  Joseph  C.  Gordon,  of  tiie 
college  faculty,  and  Misses  M,  T.  G.  Gordon  and  Sarah  H.  Porter,  in- 
structors in  our  primary  department. 

The  sessions  of  this  convention  were  devoted  to  the  discnssiou  of 
methods  of  teaching  articulation  and  speech  reading,  and  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  effect  of  the  meetings  will  be  felt  very  favor- 
ably on  the  work  of  giving  speech  to  the  dumb  in  America. 

The  other  assemblage  of  specialists  was  the  Fifth  Conference  of  Prin- 
cipals of  American  Institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  held  at  the  Min- 
nesota School  for  the  Deaf,  Faribault,  Minn.,  Jnly  9-13. 

Twenty-six  heads  of  institutions  from  all  sections  of  our  country 
were  present  at  this  conference.  There  were  also  in  attendance  flfty- 
three  other  persons,  mostly  teachers  of  the  deaf,  directors,  and  other 
Institntion  officers,  who  were  invited  to  sit  with  the  conference  hs  hon- 
orary members. 

This  institution  was  represented  at  Faribault  by  the  president,  and 
by  Prof.  E.  A.  Fay,  of  our  college  faculty,  who  attended  in  his  capacity 
as  editor  of  the  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf  aud  Dumb. 

During  the  sessions  of  this  body  many  subjects  of  great  interest  and 
imjiortauce  were  presented  and  discussed,  and  valuable  opportunity  was 
had,  as  also  at  the  meeting  in  New  York,  for  the  private  interchange  of 
views  between  individuals. 

Full  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  two  conventions  of  specialists 
will  be  shortly  published,  and  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  in- 
stitutions at  which  the  meetings  were  held. 

It  is  proper  to  refer  in  this  report  to  a  paper  read  at  the  conference 
of  principals,  which  cannot  fail  to  exert  a  very  great,  if  not  decisive, 
iiiflnence  in  determining  the  relative  importance  of  the  various  methods 
and  systems  of  educating  the  deaf  in  use  at  the  present  time. 

This  paper  was  presented  by  Mr.  Job  Williama,  principal  of  the 
American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  was 
entitled,  "A  system  of  educatioH  adapted  to  all  deaf-mutes,  not  excluding 
the  feeble  minded." 

Mr.  Williams  gives  very  full  statements  as  to  the  development,  men- 
tal and  otherwise,  of  thirty-two  deaf  children,  who  became  pupils  of  the 
school  at  Hartford  after  having  been  under  instruction  in  schools  where 
the  pure  oral  method  was  followed.  The  facts  elicited  in  a  review  of  the 
progress  of  these  thirty-two  children  led  Mr.  Williams  to  urge  most 
earnestly  that  the  combined  system  is  the  only  one  under  which  the  edu- 
cation of  deaf-mutes,  considered  as  a  class,  can  be  successfully  con- 
ducted. 

It  is  gratifying  to  the  presiilent  aud  directors  of  this  institution  that 
so  eminent  an  authority  as  Mr.  Williams,  sustained  as  he  is  by  unim- 
peachable testimony,  should  uphold  the  views  he  doe^.  For  they  re- 
member that  in  ISS7,  during  which  year  the  first  schools  for  the  oral 
iustrnction  of  the  deaf  in  this  country  were  established,  the  opinions 
now  upheld  by  Mr.  Williams  were  expressed  iu  the  Tenth  Aunusl  Re- 
port of  this  institution  by  the  president  of  the  board,  who  had  at  that 
timejost  completed  a  careful  examination,  made  under  the  authority  of 
the  board,  of  the  most  prominent  European  schools  for  the  deaf.    All 
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wlio  are  familiar  witli  the  history  of  tliis  institution  are  aware  that  the 
combiued  system  has  been  followed  here  for  many  years  with  increas- 
ingly gratifying  results. 

The  edncation  and  treatment  of  the  deaf  has  been  discussed  daring 
the  past  year  before  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  before  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association,  before  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Waah- 
ingtOD,  I).  C,  before  the  American  Association  for  the  advancement  of 
Science,  and  before  the  American  Otological  Society,  thos  bringing  the 
interests  of  the  class  for  which  we  are  laboring  prominently  to  the  no- 
tice of  scientific  men.  For  the  good  resnlts  sure  to  follow  such  general 
consideration  of  the  work  of  inetmcting  the  deaf,  the  members  and 
especial  friends  of  that  interesting  class  are  to  be  most  heartily  con- 
gratulated. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  snbmitted  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors. 

E.  M.  GALLAUDET, 

Prendmt. 

Hon.  Henbt  M.  Tellsb, 

BeereUoTf  of  the  Interior. 
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CATALOGUE  OP  STUDENTS  AND  PUPILS. 

IN   THE  COLLROB. 

From  Colorado.^&xteeeV  Shipley  Painter, 
from  Ciynrttclient. — John  8,  Comstock. 
From  fibfaivarg.— Tiniotby  Hyde. 
Front  Gtorgia. — Edward  Caswell  DaDcon. 

From  lUinoU.—Jamea  Henry  Cloud,  Pearl  Day,  Frank  D.  Qearhort,  Lawreooe  F. 
James,  Thomas  Lynch,  Miahael  Gerald  MoCartby,  George  W.  Patton,  Miobsel  Sol* 

From  /ndiu NO. —Albert  Bprg,  Charles  V.  Dander,  Philip  Joseph  Hsaenstab,  Charlea 
Kerney,  Walter  M.  Marah,  Nathaniel  Field  Morrow. 

From  /oina.— Albert  FranoiB  Adams,  John  W.  Barrett,  Wesley  Dobson,  Elmer  Ed- 
gerlon,  Charles  B.  Hemstreet,  Howard  McPheison  Hofsteater,  John  Schnyler  Long, 
Zachariah  B.  Thonrpson,  Daniel  Tellier,  Jr.,  John  Elmer  Standacher. 

From  Marnlaiid, — Geora;6  W.  Veditz. 

Phrm  Afinneiota. — Olof  Hanson,  John  SohwirtB,  jr.,  Codwallader  Lincoln  Washbnm. 

/Vam  ^i«aauri.— Horry  Gross. 

From  Nae  Jgrieg. — ^Samuel  Goaton  Davidson. 

FVom  Nta  York.—John  Henry  Dandon,  Isaac  Goldberft,  Harvey  Tanidce  Bobertson, 
Harry  Van  Allen. 

FWint  Ohio. — Clarence  Wilton  Charlea,  Edward  P.  Cleary,  Charles  Salomon  Deem, 
Birt  Hu);hea. 

FYom  Fentughania. — Brewster  Randall  Allahoaf^h,  John  Archibald  Boland,  William 
Itrookmire,  Henry  W.  Hagy,  Samuel  S.  Haas,  Edward  Clarence  Haroh,  William  Henry 
Lipsett,  Edwin  W.  L,  North,  Henry  K.  Spabr. 

From  TeunMiM.— Lewis  Arthur  Palmer,  Thomas  8.  Marr,  jr. 

From  nrjtnio,— Robert  Bell,  jr.,  2d. 

i=Voi»  ffueojwii*,— Warren  Robinaon. 

From  IrtUind. — Robert  Stewart  Lyons,  Franois  Maginn. 

IN  THE  PKIKABT  DKFARTIUMT. 

Ida  B.  Cbaae District  of  Columbia. 

Alverdia  Cornog Delaware. 

Jeanette  Dailey District  of  Colnmbia. 

Hary  Dailey District  of  Colambio. 

Christiana  Deaaon-. ...... District  of  Colambio. 

Clara  L.  Depoty Delaware. 

Elizabetli  Faeau Deloware. 

Sarah  1.0Diee  Fleming Delaware. 

Katie  Fogarty District  of  Colombia. 

Maggie  Hyde .... Delaware. 

Irene  B.  Martin District  of  Columbia. 

Eliza  O'C all aghan District  of  Columbia. 

Gertrude  ScbaHeld District  of  Columbia. 

Lucy  Smith District  of  Columbio. 

RoBina  Scott District  of  Columbia. 

Mor^  D.  K.  Sonkind District  of  Columbia. 

Annie  Stafford -District  of  Colnmbia. 

CliiraW.  White District  of  Colnmbia. 

Anna  May  Wood . .Montana  Territory. 
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MaU». 

Anthony  Allen District  of  Colnmbia. 

Frank  Adams lodiaoa. 

E.  J.  Adaina,  jr Maryland. 

William  M.Argo  Delaware. 

Walter  Arf^^o Delaware. 

Amos  Barton Maine. 

JobD  H.  Boston District  of  Colnnibift, 

Heniy  C.  Boncher Pennsylvania. 

William  H.  Catlett District  of  Colnmliia. 

Hugh  Kent  Bash . ...Misaoiiri. 

James  Comlev Indiana. 

Raymond  J.  Cone . . Virginia. 

Joslah  Cnffey Fortress  Monroe. 

Eobert  W.  Dailey District  of  Columbia. 

Thomas  Davis District  of  Columbia. 

David  J.  Downing Delaware. 

Bladen  Gibson Virginia, 

Morris  T.  Fell Delaware. 

George  W.  Hall District  of  Columbia. 

Thomas  Hagortj ■Wisconsin. 

Eugene  E.  Hannon District  of  Columbia. 

William  D.  tlimrod Pennsylvania. 

Hurbert  Hnrd Delaware. 

Jeremiah  P.  Hyde Delaware. 

John  C.  Jump Delaware. 

Thomas  F.  Keelins Delaware. 

Charles  H.  KeyseT ...District  of  Columbia. 

Charles  E.  D.  Krighanm District  of  Columbia. 

Joseph  H.  Laudou ...District  of  Columbia. 

Edward  W.  Lane Montana. 

Christian  Larson Wisconsin. 

Frank  A,  Leituei Maryland. 

Oeoree  M.  Leitner ^Maryland. 

JoHepb  Lyles District  of  Columbia. 

Joho  A.  Lynch  .. ..Delaware. 

Henry  Edgar  Marsh .' Texas. 

Edward  J.  McNomara : Missouri. 

John  McEvilly Delaware. 

John  OKourke District  of  Colnmbia. 

Rnssel  L.  Painter Colorado. 

Thomas  H.  Fetera Montana. 

Vernon  Rolling District  of  Columbia. 

Henry  L.  Stafford Michigan. 

Oeorce  T.  Sanders. Mossachnsetto. 

Frank  Stewart District  of  Columbia. 

James  Smith District  of  Columbia. 

Henry  R.  Spahr Pennsylvania. 

William  J.  Rich District  of  Columbia. 

George  V.  Warren District  of  Columbia. 

Jonathan  O.  White Delaware. 

Frank  G.  Wnrdemanu — District  of  Colombia. 


RBaUT.AT10MS. 

L  The  academic  yearisdividod  into  three  terms,  the  first  beginniug  on  the  Thursday 
before  the  last  Thursday  in  September,  and  closing  on  24th  ot  December;  the  second 
beginning  the  2d  of  January,  and  closing  the  last  of  March ;  the  third  beginning  the 
1st  of  April,  and  closing  the  Wednesday  before  the  last  Wedue«day  in  June. 

II.  The  vacations  are  from  the  34th  of  December  to  the  3d  of  Januarv,  and  from 
the  Wednesday  before  the  last  Wednesday  in  Jane  to  the  Thursday  beiore  the  last 
Thursday  in  September. 

III.  There  are  holidays  at  Thanksgiving,  Washington's  Birthday,  Easter,  and 
Decoration  Day. 
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rV.  Tbe  pupils  may  visit  t.boir  homes  dm 
named  holidays,  but  nt  no  other  time,  nolei 
only  by  perinissioD  oftlie  president, 

v.  The  bills  for  the  lusintenance  and  tuition  of  pupils  supported  by  their  friends 
tnnst  be  paid  semi-annually,  in  advance. 

VI.  The  charge  for  pay  pupils  is  (150  each  peranuum.  This  sum  covers  all  expenses 
Id  the  primary  department  except  clothing,  and  all  in  the  college  except  clothing  and 
books. 

VII.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  defrays  the  expeuses  of  those  vho  re- 
side in  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  ivbose  parents  are  in  the  Army  or  Navy,  provided 
they  are  unable  to  pay  for  their  education.  To  students  from  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories who  have  not  the  means  of  defraying  all  the  expenses  of  the  college  coarse 
the  board  of  directors  renders  such  assistance  as  circnmstances  seem  to  Inquire,  aafar 
as  the  means  at  its  disposal  for  this  object  will  allow. 

VIII.  It  is  expected  that  the  friends  of  the  pupils  will  provide  them  nith  clothing, 
and  it  Is  important  that  npon  entering  or  retnming  to  the  institution  they  shonld  be 
SDppHed  with  a  sufBcient  amount  for  an  entire  year.  All  clothing  should  be  plainly 
marked  with  the  owner's  name. 

IX.  All  letters  concerning  pupils  or  applications  for  admission  should  be  addressed 
to  thcpTesident. 

X.  The  iiistitntioD  is  open  to  visitors  during  term  time  on  Thursdays  only,  between 
the  honrs  of  10  a.  m.  and  3  p.  m.  Visitors  are  admitted  to  ohapel  services  on  Sunda; 
afternoons  at  a  quarter  post  3  o'clock. 

XI.  Congress  has  made  provision  for  the  education,  at  pnblic  expense,  of  the  indi- 
gent blind  and  the  indigent  feeble-minded  of  teachable  age  belonging  to  the  District 
of  Colnmbia. 

Persons  desiring  to  avail  themselves  of  these  provisions  are  required  by  law  to 
make  application  to  the  president  of  this  institution. 
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THE  SDPERINTENDENT  OF  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 


Washington,  D.  C,  September  22, 1884. 

Sib  :  I  bare  the  honor  to  sobmit  my  third  annual  report  relating  to 
Indian  schools. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  interest  and  prosperity  in  the  line  of 
Indian  education.  Fire  new  boarding  schools  and  12  day  schools  hare 
been  added  to  the  list.  There  have  also  been  added  three  important  in- 
dustrial schools  ontside  of  agency  control,  reporting  directly  to  the  De- 
partment— Genoa,  Ghitoceo,  and  Lawrence.  Additions  hare  also  been 
made  to  several  agency  boarding  schools  daring  the  year,  which,  with 
the  new  buildings,  have  materially  increased  the  facilities.  The  enroll- 
ment and  attendance  of  pupils  have  also  been  largely  increased  over  the 
preceding  year. 

We  now  have  81  boarding  schools,  76  day  schools,  and  6  industrial 
schools,  which  are  wholly  nnder  Government  control,  or  for  which  the 
Government  furnishes  the  supplies,  the  employes  being  furnished  by 
some  one  of  the  churches,  or  for  which  the  Government  pays  a  stipu- 
lated sum  per  capita,  reserving  the  right  to  supervise  the  personnel 
of  the  schools— the  last  being  denominated  contract  schools,  of  which 
there  are  14  boarding  and  4  day  schools.  Besides  those  named  there  are 
2  boarding  and  30  day  schools  among  the  New  York  Indians,  which 
are  conducted  nnder  State  law,  without  expense  to  the  Government. 
There  are  also  about  23  other  schools,  wholly  under  missionary  control, 
no  part  of  the  expense  being  paid  by  the  Government. 

This  showing  does  not  include  the  schools  of  the  five  civilized  nations 
of  the  Indian  Territory,  whose  educational  matters  are  managed  and 
paid  for  by  themselves,  entirely  independent  of  the  Government.  They 
include  in  their  list  several  very  important  colleges,  academies,  and 
oiphan  asylums,  besides  a  very  large  number  of  district  schools,  many 
of  them  equaling  the  similar  class  of  schools  in  the  States.  Tbeir  teach- 
ers are  mostly  from  among  tbeir  own  people,  and  to  the  missionary 
labors  of  faithful  men  and  women  are  they  much  indebted  for  the  effi- 
ciency and  character  which  enables  them  to  be  teachers  among  their 
own  people. 

The  capacities  of  the  various  schools  denominatetl  Government  and 
industrial  schools  are  set  forth  in  the  nccompanving  tables,  amounting 
to  6,G35  for  the  boarding  and  3,330  for  the  day  schools,  a  total  of  9,965, 
to  which  may  be  added  the  New  York  schools  with  r^itnuity  of  2,456 
and  the  23  missionary  schools  with  capacity  for  903,  itniking  total  facil- 
ities for  13,414  impils.  The  capacity  of  the  agency  boarding  schools  is 
5,280,  and  day  schools  3,330.    The  enrollment  of  the  boanling  schools 
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was  4,782,  and  for  the  day  schools  2,963 ;  the  average  attendance  of  the 
former  3,404,  aud  of  the  latter  1 ,757.  Tho  enrollment  was  within  865  of 
tlie  fnll  capacity,  aud  the  average  attendance  was  71  per  cent,  of  the 
enrollment  of  the  boarding  and  60  per  cent,  of  the  day  schools. 

The  increase  in  average  attendance  the  last  year  over  the  previous 
year  at  agency  Echools  was  025,  to  which  add  301  for  the  new  schools, 
Genoa  and  Chilocco,  and  we  have  an  increase  in  the  average  attend- 
ance during  the  year  of  1,226,  or  about  30  per  cent,  over  the  previous 
year.  And  this  calculation  does  not  include  the  attendance  at  the 
missionary  schools  before  alluded  tfl,  some  of  which  have  been  organ- 
ized during  the  past  year,  nor  to  the  additional  number  attendiuK 
schools  in  States,  so  that,  in  fact,  the  grand  increase  of  the  year  has 
been  more  than  30  per  cent,  over  the  preceding  one. 

In  a  few  instances  the  agency  schools  have  not  done  as  well  the  last 
year  as  they  did  the  previous  one.  This  was  caused  partly  by  want  of 
knowledge  and  tact  of  thoae  in  charge,  and  partly  by  want  of  proper 
agency  support.  Without  the  support  of  the  agent  it  is  very  difficult 
to  do  successful  school  work  at  an  agency. 

Changes  having  t)een  made  in  the  pertonnel  of  those  schools  it  is 
hoped  tbe  work  and  interest  may  be  promoted  during  the  current  school 
year  ending  June  30, 1885.  . 

Of  the  three  new  indastrial  schools  which  have  been  completed  and 
organized  and  are  now  in  successful  operation,  Chilocco,  located  upon 
a  small  creek  of  that  name,  1  mile  south  of  the  Kansas  State  line  and 
6J  miles  from<Arkansas  City,  Kaus.,  was  opened  iu  January  last  with 
an  attendance  of  140  pupils,  which  was  increased  in  February  to  ISO, 
representing  seventeen  different  tribes  and  as  many  dialects.  The  term 
continued  until  July  1  with  an  average  attendance  of  168  pupils,  about 
two-thirds  of  whom  were  males,  some  of  them  over  twenty  years  of  age. 

Some  dissatisfaction  arose  among  the  older  boys  because  the  super- 
intendent did  not  pay  them  for  working,  which  he  was  prevented  from 
doing  by  the  act  making  the  appropriation  for  the  school.  This  dissat- 
isfaction caused  some  of  them  to  leave  the  school  without  permission 
and  return  to  their  homes.  Thoae  returning  to  the  Cheyenne  and  Arap- 
ahoe Agency  were  collected  aud  sent  back  under  police  escort,  by  the 
order  of  Agent  Dyer.  This  action  had  a  good  eftect  in  prerentiDg  a 
repetition  of  the  same  act. 

A  few  of  the  Kaw  aud  Ponca  children  also  returned  home,  some  by 
permission,  others  ran  away.  These  two  agencies  are  so  near  the  sdiool 
that  the  frequent  visits  of  the  friends  of  the  children  interrupted  their 
studies  and  caused  them  to  become  dissatisfied ;  so  much  so  that  it  was 
decided  to  discontinue  the  attendance  of  all  pupils  frum  both  agencies, 
and  most  of  them  have  since  gone  to  the  Lawrence  school.  The  pupils 
at  Chilocco  have  generally  been  well  satisfied,  aud  made  good  progress 
intellectually  and  "industrially."  The  boys  have  broken  about  275 
acres  of  sod  ground,  sown  50  acres  of  it  to  millet ;  have  cultivated  15 
acres  iu  potatoes,  melons,  aud  other  vegetables;  have  made  several 
miles  of  board  and  wire  fence;  have  cut  and  put  up  over  four  hundred 
tons  of  hay,  bositlcs  assisting  in  baking  aud  housework,  and  caring  for 
the  stock. 

The  location  of  this  school  Is,  in  some  respects,  an  unfortunate  one, 
being  neither  in  nor  yet  out  of  the  Indian  country ;  is  easy  of  access 
by  the  various  tribes,  whose  frequent  visits  are  calculated  to  interrnpt 
the  studies  of  the  children  and  cause  some  of  them  to  become  dissatis- 
fied. It  is  believed,  however,  that  this  will  cease  after  the  newness  of 
the  matter  wears  away^and  the  children  become  fully  interested  ta 
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their  studies  aod  settled  in  their  new  home.  It  is  possible  that  its  loca- 
tion may  then  prove  %beneflt,  instead  of  »  disadvantage.  The  general 
location  was  fixed  by  an  act  of  Congress  in  1882,  which  was  before  the 
creation  of  the  ofSce  which  I  hold.  Subsequently  I  was  directed  to 
make  the  specific  location,  which  I  did  by  selecting  the  site  on  which 
the  buildings  now  stand.  At  that  time  I  was  not  favorably  impressed 
with  the  idea  of  a  school  in  that  neighborhood,  tliinking  trouble  would 
arise  from  pupils  running  off,  but  the  experience  of  one  term  has  very 
mnch  increased  my  faith  in  the  ultimate  sacceaa  of  the  school.  Under 
the  management  of  the  right  man,  and  properly  sustained  by  the  Got- 
ernment  and  agents  from  whose  agencies  the  children  are  sent,  it  will 
not  only  be  succesful  but  in  a  few  years  help  very  materially  in  its  own 
support. 

Twelve  hundred  acres  were  at  first  selected  for  a  school  farm.  Since 
then,  by  Execulive  order,  thirteen  sections  more  have  been  added,  for 
the  purpose  of  allowing  those  of  the  Indians  who  may  be  educated 
there,  aud  desire  to  do  so,  to  select  small  farms  and  make  for  themselves 
homes.  It  is  presumed  that  help  will  be  extended  to  them  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent  of  the  school,  thus 
giving  them  a  chance  to  put  into  useful  practice  the  knowledge  gained 
at  school,  and  have  a  location  near  markets  and  among  white  people. 

A  school  herd  of  425  head  of  cattle  has  been  purchased  and  delivered 
to  the  school,  thus  utilizing  a  part  of  the  land  so  set  apart,  for  grazing 
purposes.  After  two  years  this  herd  will  furnish  all  the  beef  necessary 
for  the  school. 

Farming  and  the  care  of  stock  are  the  only  industries  yet  provided 
for  at  Chilocco.  Shops  for  blacksmith,  wheelwright,  carpenter,  shoe- 
maker, and  harness-maker  are  necessary,  and  must  be  provided  before 
the  school  can  be  fully  made  what  it  was  intended  to  be — an  industrial 
school.  Additional  appropriations  should  be  made  at  the  next  session 
of  Congress  for  this  purpose. 

The  Genoa  industrial  school,  situated  upon  the  old  Pawnee  Reserva- 
tion in  Nebraska,  was  opened  in  February  last  with  an  attendance  of 
140  Sioux  children,  nearly  all  of  them  from  the  Bosebud  Agency,  Da- 
kota. A.  large  number  of  "  big  boys,^  or,  in  fact,  young  men,  were  re- 
ceived, with  the  expectation  of  utilizing  their  labor,  and  most  of  them 
have  fully  met  that  expectation,  cultivating  fine  crops  of  corn  and  small 
grains,  including  140  acres  of  corn,  60  acres  of  oats,  6  acres  ot  pota- 
toes, and  several  acres  in  a  "truck  patch."  Tlie  crops  were  well 
planted  and  cultivated,  and  the  yield  very  large  for  that  country  ;  corn 
from  60  to  75  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  oats  60  bushels.  All  the  work 
was  doueby  the  Indian  boys  under  the  direction  of  one  white  man,  the 
school  farmer.  Four  of  the  boys  are  learning  the  carpenter  trade,  and, 
working  under  the  direction  of  the  carpenter,  have  constructed  all  the 
ontbuildiugs  and  sheds.  A  few  boys  have  been  employed  to  assist  in 
brick-making. 

The  superintendent  informed  me  that  the  boys  have  worked  in  all  the 
various  branches  without  receiving  any  pay  for  their  labor,  as  the  ap- 
propriation aet  prohibited  such  payments.  This  had  a  very  discour- 
aging influence  upon  them,  causing  them  to  become  dissatisfied,  and 
some  of  them  to  lun  away  and  return  to  their  homes.  Whereas,  if  he 
had  been  permitted  to  pay  them  even  a  very  small  consideration  for 
their  work,  it  would  have  made  them  contented,  as  well  as  given  them 
the  important  lesson  that  lal)or  has  its  rewards.  The  provision  referred 
to  has  been  changed  in  the  appropriations  for  1885,  and  good  results 
will  no  doubt  lollow  the  change.    Additional  buildings  are  also  neces- 
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sary  at  this  school  for  shops  id  which  to  teach  the  rarions  trades.    Ap- 
propriation shoald  be  made  for  that  pnrpose,  and  is  respeotfally  recom- 


Tbe  baildiDgs  at  Lawrence,  Eans.,  were  to  have  been  finished  by  the 
Ist  of  last  January,  but  cold  weather  cominenced  quite  early,  making 
stone-laying  and  })lastering  impossible,  so  that  the  contractors  were 
nnable  to  proceed  with  their  work  as  rapidly  as  they  expected.  There 
was  also  some  difiiculty  abont  one  pajnient  of  the  money  for  the  work, 
which  delayed  it  for  a  short  time,  and  the  buildings  were  not  completed 
until  abont  the  first  of  July.  Hot  weather  having  commenced,  it  was^ 
not  thought  advisable  to  collect  tlie  children  for  the  school  before  time 
for  the  fall  tenn.  Seven  boys  were  transferred  from  Chilocco  in  the 
spring  to  labor  on  the  farm,  and,  under  the  direction  and  help  of  the 
superintendent  of  farming  and  a  white  employ^,  have  cultivated  about 
120  acres  in  corn  Borghnm,  oats  and  millet,  and  several  acres  of  potatoes, 
which  give  the  necessary  snpplies  of  forage  for  the  animals  and  provide 
potatoes  and  sirup  for  the  pupils  of  the  school.  These  boys  have  helped 
to  plant  an  orchard,  and  grade  and  arrange  the  grounds. around  the 
buildings;  also  have  helped  to  build  barns  and  other  necessary  ont- 
hoaaes. 

The  school  has  now,  September  22,  commenced  its  regular  exercises 
with  an  attendance  of  over  one  hundred,  which,  we  expect,  will  be  in- 
creased to  two  buudred  and  fifty  early  in  October.  Additional  buildings 
for  shops  are  necessarj-  at  this  school.  A  few  cottages  shonid  also  be 
erected  for  accommodation  of  employes. 

The  new  building  at  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  is  also  completed  and 
will  be  occupied  by  a  transfer  of  tlie  old  school  for  the  session  com- 
mencing October  1.  The  superintendent  of  the  school  has  found  it  nec- 
essary to  erect  some  temporary'  additional  buildings  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  school,  as  the  limited  amount  of  funds  applicable  would  nob 
admit  of  a  greater  outlay  than  was  made  in  the  erection  of  the  main 
building.  It  is  believed  that  when  complete  in  its  ap]>oiutments  by  the 
necessary  additions  and  outbuildings,  the  Albuqnerque  school  will  take 
rank  as  one  of  the  most  important  among  Indian  schools. 

A  new  building  has  also  been  completed  at  White  Earth  Agency, 
Minnesota,  adding  largely  to  the  school  facilities  of  that  agency. 

The  transfer  of  Fort  Stevenson,  Dakota,  gives  an  opiwrtunity  to  ar- 
range for  school  privileges  for  many  more  children  than  lieloug  at  the 
agency  near  which  it  is  located — Fort  Bertbold. 

The  transfer  of  Fort  Hall,  Idaho,  gave  to  us  an  opportunity  for  a 
school  for  the  Shoshones  and  Bannocks  of  the  Fort  Hall  Agency-  It  is 
distant  16  miles  from  the  agency,  located  in  a  beautiful  little  valley, 
with  grass  and  farm  land  sufficient  for  the  school.  If  the  Lemhi  Agency 
children  were  brought  to  this  school  it  might  be  the  means  of  the  re- 
moval of  the  Indians  from  that  agency  to  the  Fort  Hall  Agency,  which 
is  very  desirable.    The  school  facilities  are  sufficient  for  both  agencies. 

Under  the  provision  of  the  appropriation  act  for  placing  children  in 
industrial  schools  in  States,  665  children  during  the  year  have  been 
placed  in  schools  in  the  following  States:  Kansas,  Iowa,  Illinois,  Indi- 
ana^  Pennsylvania,  Nebraska,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Wisconsin, 
California,  and  Minnesota,  with  good  results,  the  cost  per  capita,  be- 
sides transportation,  being  $167.  Some  of  the  institutions  claim  that 
this  amount  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  expenses  and  has  to  be  sup- 
plemented by  individuals  or  by  the  schools. 

The  provision  for  placing  children  in  private  families  has  not  met  with 
as  good  success  as  in  the  other  case,  though  it  has  been  done  in  some 
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instances,  and  especially  from  Carlisle  and  Hampton,  with  very  good 
resnlta.  Tiiis  provision  can  be  carried  out  through  the  schools  situated 
away  from  the  agencies,  better  than  in  any  other  way.  The  people  of 
the  West  are  rathtsr  reluctant  to  take  Indian  children  into  their  families. 
During  the  past  harvest  I  was  atChilocco  and  accompanied  Superin- 
tendent Hadley  of  that  school  to  visit  several  farmers,  to  try  to  arrauge 
for  work  for  Indian  boys ;  in  some  cases  we  were  rebuffed  quite  harshly. 
This  feeling  will  change  as  the  people  become  acqaainted  with  the  Indian 
boy  in  his  changed  condition.  I  think  it  will  be  easy  to  obtain  places 
for  Indian  boys  next  year,  even  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ghilocco.  In 
1882,  the  Rev.  James  Finley,  tlien  a  missionary  among  the  Wyandottes, 
selected  seventeen  boys  from  that  tribe  and  procured  homes  for  them 
among  white  people ;  thoso  boys  jiroved  a  great  benefit  to  their  tribe, 
and  aided  materially  in  its  civilization. 

There  is  still  a  strong  opposition  in  some  tribes  to  sending  tbeir  chil- 
dren to  school,  which  is  very  difficult  to  overcome,  and  those  who  have 
decided  iu  favor  of  schools  are  much  more  willing  to  let  the  boys  go 
than  the  girls.  For  this  there  are  several  reasons.  Their  estimation  of 
woman  places  her  far  below  man  in  the  scale  of  worth  ;  her  natural  posi- 
tion and  status  with  them  is  that  of  a  slave.  The  same  tradition  which 
tells  them  that  it  is  ignoble  for  a  man  to  work,  informs  them  that  it  is  the 
woman's  place  to  do  the  work.  She  has  a  marketable  value,  can  be  sold 
or  traded  for  ponies  to  some  man  wanting  a  wife,  and  her  innocent  igno- 
rance tells  her  it  is  all  right.  Not  so,  when  education  and  civilization 
open  her  eyes  to  see  aright.  In  her  changed  condition  she  is  not  will- 
ing to  be  sold  as  a  commodity,  it  may  be  to  some  old  man,  as  wife  No. 
2,  3,  or  4,  as  it  sometimes  happens  the  girl  of  tea  or  twelve  years  be- 
comes the  second,  third,  or  fourtli  wife  of  a  man  far  advanced  in  years. 
Greater  inroads  are  made  into  uncivilized  ways  and  customs  among  the 
so-called  wild  tribes  liy  the  education  of  the  females  than  by  that  of  the 
males.  And  this  makes  the  education  of  the  females  a  very  important 
matter.  Polygamy  is  very  common  among  the  nncivllize:!  tribes.  Edu- 
cation aud  Cliristian  influence  will  overcome  it  iu  time;  but  while  it  con- 
tinuen  the  opposition  to  educating  the  females  will  also  continue.  It 
might  be  prevented  by  a  law  forbidding  the  marriage  of  females  under 
the  age  of  eighteen  years,  unless  by  the  written  consent  of  the  agent, 
who  to  that  end  should  be  constituted  the  guardian  of  the  children  of 
his  agency.  Such  a  law  as  this,  I  believe,  would  have  the  tendency  to 
send  the  girls  to  school ;  if  not,  then  a  more  compulsory  law  sbonld  be 
enacted,  as  the  elevation  aud  civilization  of  the  Indians  will  require 
many  more  years,  if  only  a  few  of  the  girls  attend  school,  than  it  will 
if  the  many  are  educated. 

The  Osages  have  taken  the  lead  in  compulsory  education;  a  law 
passed  by  their  council  requires  eight  months'  attendance  at  school  of 
each  child  of  school  age  or  a  forfeiture  of  the  year's  annaity  money, 
amounting  to  about  tlOO  per  capita.  This  law  has  had  the  effect  to  fill 
np  the  agency  school ;  besides,  there  are  over  a  hundred  children  at 
other  schools  away  from  the  agency. 

Referring  to  the  matter  of  the  early  marriages  among  the  Indians, 
which  is  o^n  consummated  while  the  couple  are  early  "in  their  teens," 
General  Armstrong,  of  Hampton,  has  been  making  valuable  experi- 
ments in  receiving  young  married  couples  into  bis  school  as  pupils,  of 
which  he  says: 

We  have  attempted  at  HamptoD  nothing  more  bopefnl  tban  thiain  traiaingliidiaDi. 
The  buaband  and  nife  advance  tojcether  with  comnioD  JnterestB,  a  home  wilL  be  ratab- 
lished  on  their  leturn  to  tho  reservation,  and  their  fatare  will  be  oomparativelf  se* 
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I  regard  this  as  a  Tery  important  experiment,  and  believe  it  can  be 
successfully  inaugurated  and  carried  out  at  our  Western  scbools;  bnt 
to  do  it,  cheap  cottages  of  two  or  three  rooms  will  be  required  for  each 
couple.  The  cost  of  the  material  wonld  be  very  small,  and  the  work 
could  be  done  by  the  Indians  themselves. 

The  mixed  bloods  at  some  of  the  schools  are  in  the  majority.  They 
seem  to  be  taking  the  lead  in  educational  interest,  and  teach  the  lesson 
that  the  time  is  rapidly  comiug  when,  if  the  full-bloods  keep  back  their 
children,  the  affairs  of  the  agencies  where  the  mixed  bloods  live  will  be 
controlled  by  them.    The  educated  will  control  the  ignorant. 

The  present  plan  and  effort  to  better  the  condition  of  the  Indian  race 
by  offering  b>  their  children  liberally  the  opportunities  of  an  education 
appear  to  be  solving  tlie  Indian  problem  more  effectaally  and  rapidly 
than  anything  done  in  the  previous  years,  although  it  is  not  a  new  idea, 
bat  an  old  system  revived.  The  same  kind  of  opportunities  was  offered 
many  years  ago.  In  1838  the  Choctaw  Academy,  an  industrial  school 
with  all  the  branches  of  industry  taught,  was  started  in  Kentucky,  and 
fbr  a  time  did  a  good  work.  Much  of  the  valuable  civilization  of  the  ■ 
Ohoctaws,  Gbickaaaws,  and  Cberokeee  was  taught  in  that  school,  but  it 
succumbed  to  adverse  circumstances.  In  1841  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  started  an  industrial  school  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  in  which  one- 
half  the  time  was  devoted  to  industry  aud  half  to  intellectual  studies. 
Various  trades  were  taught  to  the  boys,  and  many  of  themt)ecame  skilled 
mechanics.  A  farm  of  several  hundred  acres  was  fenced  and  cultivated 
by  the  Indians.  For  several  years  it  was  a  very  saccessful  school,  but 
public  sympathy  and  sentiment  were  not  educated  sufficiently  to  protect 
it.  The  country  occupied  by  the  Indians  was  wanted  (not  ueeded  then) 
by  the  white  people;  the  Indians  had  to  change  their  homes  and  the 
school  ceased  to  exist,  and  to  most  of  the  Indians  there  seemed  to  be  no 
need  of  an  edncatioa ;  they  had  a  similar  feeling  to  that  of  the  Cheyenne 
who,  a  few  years  ago,  said  to  his  agent,  "  What  need  have  we  of  an  ed- 
ncatiouT  It  will  not  help  us  to  hunt  the  buffalo  or  to  kill  and  cure  his 
meat  and  tan  his  hide.     No,  no!  education  is  for  the  white  people.'^ 

Bnt  the  great  changes  wrought  in  the  last  few  years  have  also  worked 
changes  in  the  Indian  mind.  Most  of  them  realize  it  and  are  anxious  for 
a  better  way.  That  way  we  offer  them  through  the  school-house,  and 
many  of  them  accept  it.  Our  great  object  in  educating  them  should  be 
to  make  them  self-reliant  and  prepare  them  for  lives  of  useful  iudustry, 
and  care  should  be  taken  "that  we  do  not  educate  them  out  of  their  old 
Indian  ways  into  ones  leaving  them  helpless  aud  proud." 

In  addition  to  those  attending  agency  schools,  a  ver^'  large  number 
are  now  attending  schools  away  from  their  own  reservations.  After 
completing  their  school  years,  a  majority  of  them  will  return  to  their 
homes;  only  a  few  can  find  employment  at  the  agencies,  aud  without 
employment  they  cannot  obtain  money  to  bny  clothing.  In  this  state  of 
affairs  nothing  seems  to  be  left  for  those  belonging  at  agencies  of  blanket 
Indians  but  to  return  to  the  blanket  and  camp  life,  boweverun  willing 
they  may  be  to  do  so.  While  this  is  bad  for  the  males,  it  is  worse  for  the 
females,  whose  sense  of  morality  and  propriety  has  been  sharpened  and 
cultivated  by  that  education  which  without  further  help  will  not  make 
their  lives  more  comfortable.  If  it  were  possible  to  persuade  them  to 
find  work  among  white  people  aud  only  return  home  occasionally  on  a 
visit,  or  not  at  all,  that  might  meet  the  case,  but  this  cannot  be  done,  as 
most  of  them  will  return  borne  to  remain.  Those  belonging  to  the  tribes 
already  well  advanced  iu  civilization  can  join  their  own  people  in  farm- 
ing and  other  pursuits.     Sot  so  with  chose  belonging  to  the  tribes  known 
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as  blanket  Indiana,  most  of  whom  live  in  tents,  groaped  together  into 
villages,  and  give  very  little  attention  to  indastrial  parsuits. 

Plainly  tbia  situation  of  affairs  calls  upon  the  Government  to  make 
some  provision  to  meet  it,  and  protect  those  whom  it  has  advanced  so 
far  in  intellectual  and  industrial  cnlture  as  to  change  their  objeotB  and 
aims  of  life  and  cause  them  to  he  no  longer  satisfied  with  the  manners 
and  customs  of  their  own  people.  Most  of  them  are  poor  aud'withoat 
the  means  necessary  in  starting  in  a  nevr  life  to  support  themselves. 
Their  location  ia  far  removed  from  civilization,  consequently  they  are 
deprived  from  doing  as  young  white  men  would  do,  working  for  their 
more  fortiioAte  neighbors  until  in  possession  of  funds  enough  to  help 
themselves. 

As  a  rule,  only  that  class  of  white  people,  who  set  at  defiance  the 
laws  which  declare  the  reservation  lines,  are  their  neighbors,  and  often 
they  are  indolent  and  of  no  advantage  to  the  Indians  either  by  precept 
or  example.  And  not  until  the  time  shall  come  when  the  Indian,  as 
well  as  his  white  friend,  backed  by  acts  of  Congress,  shall  be  at  liberty 
to  go  and  come  at  pleasure  will  he  have  equal  opportunities  with  his 
white  brother.  That  time  can  be  hastened  by  the  Qovernment  extend- 
ing proper  help  to  the  class  already  referred  to. 

Much  has  been  said  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  about  a  large  treaty 
indebtedness  to  several  of  the  tribes  on  account  of  educational  promises 
made  by  the  Government  and  not  fulfilled,  and  it  cannot  be  controverted, 
because  it  is  true;  but  s6  many  other  school  arrangements  have  been 
made  that  it  would  not  be  wise  at  this  time  lo  attempt  to  carry  out  those 
promises  in  all  the  tribes  named,  hut  the  indebtedness  still  remains. 
Why  not  from  this  fund  make  a  liberal  appropriation  to  help  provide 
homes  tor  the  class  referred  to,  by  assisting  in  the  purchase  of  teams 
and  agricultural  implements,  and  in  selecting  farms  and  building  cheap 
houses!  A  very  small  outlay  would  be  sufficient  in  each  case,  and  the 
result  would  richly  repay  the  costi  for  the  Government  would  be  re- 
lieved from  any  further  expenditure  on  their  account,  as  their  names,  if 
members  of  ration  tribes,  should  then  be  taken  off  the  roll,  and  their 
example  and  infiuence  would  cause  others  to  adopt  the  same  ways  of 
living. 

Proof  is  abundant  of  the  ability  of  Indians  to  support  themselves  and 
manage  their  business  affairs  successfully.  By  the  census  report  we 
learn  that  a  very  large  number  of  Indians  are  tax-payers.  More  in 
number  than  one-fifth  of  what  we  regard  as  our  Indian  population  he- 
long  to  that  class.  The  report  of  1870  showed  a  population  of  25,731 
Indian  taxpayers,  which  increased  in  the  ten  years  (to  1880)  to  66,407, 
aoincreaseof  40,676  in  ten  years.  This  is  a  good  showing.  Some  action 
should  be  taken  by  Congress  for  conferring  the  right  of  citizenship  upon 
ItMlians.  All  who  have  attended  school  tbree  years  or  more,  upon  arriv- 
ing at  proper  age  should  become  citizens ;  and  adults  who  have  become 
civilized,  without  attending  school  or  receiving  an  education,  but  who 
have  or  may  separate  themselves  from  their  tribes,  so  far  as  to  cease  to 
live  in  the  tribal  relationship,  should  also  be  made  citizens.  Certainly 
this  is  a  matter  worthy  of  serious  considei-ation.  It  is  not  right  to  de- 
prive those  who  have  come  up  through  the  books  to  au  intetlectnal 
understanding  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizenship,  of  those  rights; 
they  cannot  be  educated  and  be  Indians  still. 

Education  opens  to  them  a  new  world  of  thought,  and  with  it  should 
come  new  opporiunities.  But  I  do  not  think  the  education  should  be 
confined  to  the  work  being  done  for  the  children.  A  grand  start  was 
made  by  the  honorable  Senate  committee  last  winter,  when  the  clause 
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was  iDserted  in  the  appropriation  bill  providing  $25,000  for  extra  farm- 
ers. The  industrial  education  must  be  extended  to  tne  adults,  and  most 
of  them  are  ready  for  it,  and  must  be  so  taught  before  they  will  be 
willing  or  jirepared  to  accept  lauds  in  eeveralty.  Let  Congress  appro- 
priatc  liLierally,  and  give  to  the  heads  of  the  Department  and  Bureau, 
the  right  to  exercise  their  good  judgment ;  put  ttie  agencies  in  charge 
of  men  whose  interests  extend  beyond  their  siiliiries,  and  with  judicious 
expenditures  in  helping  the  Indians  to  make  farms  and  build  houses, 
we  would  not  have  to  await  the  slow  proccBs  of  educating  only  the 
children  to  see  the  civilization  of  the  entire  Indian  race. 

Believing  that  the  good  of  the  service  would  be  promoted  by  a  con- 
ference of  the  sui>eriutendeut«,  matrons,  and  teachers  of  the  various 
schools,  where  au  exchange  of  views  as  to  methods  and  systems  might 
be  had,  1  arranged  for  such  a  meeting  for  the  schools  of  the  Indian 
Territory,  to  convene  at  Chilocco  in  August  last.  Several  of  the  schools 
were  represented  and  a  very  interesting  and  profitable  meeting  had. 
Owing,  however,  to  the  tkct  of  the  expense  beiug  considerable,  the 
schools  located  at  the  greatest  distauce  were  not  represented. 

I  believe  such  conferences  will  greatly  benefit  the  schools,  and  for 
that  reason  would  ask  that  some  arrangement  be  made  whereby  the 
extra  expense  may  be  paid  by  the  Governmeut.  It  is  believed  $250 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  next  year. 

From  the  annexed  tables  it  will  be  observed  thatthe  cost  of  boarding 
schools  wholly  supported  by  the  Government,  and  continuing  through 
the  school  year,  averageil  per  capita  |138.95,  and  the  day  schools  within 
a  fraction  of  $700  each.  Those  under  contract  do  not  cost  the  Govern- 
ment as  much;  but  what  the  Government  pays,  added  to  the  contribu- 
tions outside,  makes  them  in  many  case-s  run  above  the  cost  of  those 
for  which  the  Government  pays  all. 

The  tables  show  the  number,  capaoity,  enrollment,  attendance,  and 
location  of  eaeh  school.  Also  the  expenditures  on  account  of  same., 
whether  paid  by  the  Government  or  others,  including,  as  far  as  can  be 
ascertained,  the  contributions  of  religious  societies  and  others.  Also 
value  of  supplies  raised  upon  school  farms  and  used  b.y  schools.  Also 
the  number  of  children  attending  schools  in  States,  with  the  locations; 
and  number  of  children  at  the  industrial  schools,  other  than  those  at 
agencies,  and  cost  of  maintaining  same. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
J.  M.  HAWOETH, 
Indian  School  Superintendent. 

Hon.  H.  M.  Teller, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
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THE  UTAH  COMMISSIOlSr. 


Ofpiob  op  the  Utah  Commission, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  November  18, 1884. 

Sis  :  Since  our  last  report.,  of  date  April  29, 1881,  two  imitortant  elec- 
tions have  been  held  in  this  Territory — the  general  electioQ  for  ooDDty 
and  precinct  officers,  held  on  the  4th  day  of  Aagast,  and  the  election 
for  Territorial  Delegate  to  the  Forly-niuth  Congress,  on  yovember  4. 

Both  these  elections  were  preceded  by  revisions  of  the  registration 
lists  ander  oar  snpervision  and  direction,  by  which  it  is  believed  that 
oU  iwlygamists  were  ezdaded. 

The  offices  filled  in  the  several  counties  of  the  Territory  at  the  An- 
gnstelectOD  included,  among  others,  thoSHof  probate  JQdge,{!oaDty  clerk, 
selectman,  sheriff,  recorder,  treasurer,  surveyor,  coroner,  prosecuting 
attorney,  county  superintendent  of  district  schools,  justices  of  the  peace, 
constablea,  &c  At  the  same  time  a  onmber  of  municipal  officers  were 
elected  in  several  of  the  cities. 

'  Of  the  officers  so  elected  neariy  all  are  Mormons  who  are  not  in  fact 
living  in  polygamy.  The  only  exceptions  are  a  few  precinct  officers  who 
are  Gentiles  or  non-Mormons.  The  vote  polled  at  the  AugUHt  electioD 
was  comparatively  light.  Out  of  40,743  registered  voters  there  were 
only  20,453  votes  cast.  The  vote  was  so  light  in  Salt  Lake  City  that  if 
the  Gentiles  or  non-Mormons  had  all  voted  they  would  have  elected  sev- 
eral precinct  officers. 

At  the  election  for  Delegate  to  Congress,  out  of  41,858  registered  vot- 
ers the  total  numberof  votes  cast  was  21,301.  Of  these,  John  T,  Caine 
(the  candidate  of  the  People's  or  Mormon  party)  received  21,130  votes, 
and  Bansford  Smith  (the  candidate  of  the  Liberal  or  non-Mormon  par- 
ty) received  2,215  votes,  and  scattering  26  votes.  John  T.  Caine,  hav- 
ing received  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast,  was  declared  elected. 

The  Delegate  elect  ia  a  Mormon,  but  he  does  not  now  and  never  has 
lived  iu  polygamy,  and  is  therefore  eligible  under  the  law. 

We  think  we  may  properly  say  that  the  duties  imposed  npou  us  have 
been  faithfully  and  successfully  performed,  with  the  result  at  the  late 
election,  as  well  as  those  formerly  held  under  our  supervision,  that  all 
polygamists  have  been  excluded  from  voting  and  holding  office. 

Atier  more  than  two  years'  labor  and  ex)>eriencua  here  it  becomes 
our  duty  to  advise  the  Government  and  the  country  that,  although  the 
law  has  been  sncessfully  administered  iu  respect  of  the  disfranchise- 
ment of  jiolygamists,  the  effect  of  the  same  uimu  the  preaching  and 
practice  of  polygamy  has  not  been  to  improve  the  tone  of  the  former 
or  materially  diminish  the  latter.     For  a  year  or  more  after  the  effort 
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to  enforce  tbe  law  was  initiated  potyf^amic  teacliiogs  from  tbe  palpit 
were  rare)y  heard,  and  there  were  indications  that  the  practice  of  polyg- 
amy might  be  expected  to  nt  least  measurably  declioe. 

But  during  the  present  year  there  appears  to  have  been  a  polygamic 
revival.  The  institution  is  boldly,  defiantly  defeniled  and  commeHcled 
by  the  spiritual  teachert^,  and  plural  marriages  are  reported  to  have  in- 
creased in  number. 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  these  reports  as  to  the  increase  of  plu- 
ral marriages  were  welt  founded,  circulars  were  issued  some  moiitbsago, 
directed  to  our  regictratioii  otBcers,  requesting  them  to  give  the  names 
of  persons,  male  and  feiaale,  in  their  respective  precincts  who,  as  tbey 
might  have  good  reason  to  believe,  had  entered  into  the  polygamic  re- 
lation since  the  passage  of  the  "  Edmunds  act."  Our  returns  to  these 
inqniries  are  imperfect,  there  being  six  counties  in  which  tbe  popula- 
tion is  almost  excluBively  Mormon,  and  &om  which  we  bare  received 
no  reports.  These  reports  indicate  that  196  males  and  263  females 
have  entered  polygamy  since  tbe  passage  of  tbe  law  above  referred  to. 

There  is  possibly  some  significance  in  the  fact  that  this  reported  in- 
crease in  plural  marriages  seems  to  be  coincident  with  the  completion 
of  tbe  Mormon  temple  at  Logan,  the  most  prominent  and  influential 
city  in  the  northern  section  of  the  Territory.  The  dedication  of  this 
temple  was  attended  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony.  A  large  con- 
course of  people  assembled  there,  many  of  them  from  a  great  distanue. 
Mormon  fanaticism  was  blown  into  aflame,  and  we  have  information  that 
polygamic  marriages  at  that  time  receiveid  an  additional  impetus,  and 
altbongh  we  have  no  official  data  upon  which  to  base  a  statement — be- 
cause the  record  of  Mormon  marriages,  if  there  is  one  in  this  Territory, 
is  a  sealed  booh  to  all  the  world — it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  au  unusual 
number  of  plural  marriages  followed  this  event. 

There  are  four  Mormon  temples  in  Utah — at  Salt  Lake  City,  Manti, 
Logan  City,  and  Saint  George — only  the  last  two  being  finished.  These 
buildings  have  been  erected  at  great  cost,  the  expenditure  on  tbe  tem- 
ple at  Salt  Lake  City  having  reached  nearly  two  uiilliou  dollars,  and 
although  it  WA&  begun  tbirty-oue  years  ago  it  will  require  Ave  years 
more  to  complete  it.  These  teiDples  are  regarded  by  tbe  Mormon  peo- 
ple with  extraordinary  revereuce.  Their  ordinary  religious  meetings 
are  held  iu  tabernacles  and  meeting-houses  in  all  the  cities  and  settle- 
ments, bnt  the  temples  are  intended  for  the  celebration  of  certain  ordi- 
nances, covenants,  and  mysteries,  among  others  baptism  for  the  dead 
and  marriage  ceremonies.  These  ordinances  and  ceremonies  are  sap- 
posed  by  the  Mormons  to  have  a  peculiar  efficacy  aud  solemnity  when 
they  are  celebrated  iu  one  of  these  temples. 

Three-fourths  or  more  of  the  Mormon  mlults,  male  and  female,  have 
never  entered  into  tlio  polygamic  relation,  yet  every  orthodox  Mormon, 
every  member  "  iu  goiMl  staudiug"  in  the  church,  believes  in  polygamy 
as  a  divine  revelation.  This  article  of  faith  is  as  much  an  essential  and 
substantial  part  of  their  creed  as  their  belief  iu  baptism,  repentance 
for  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  the  like. 

There  is  however  in  Utah,  and  several  of  the  States,  a  seet  styling 
themselves  the  '^Reorganized  Church  of  Jesua  Christ  of  Latter  Day 
Saints,"  commonly  called  Josephites,  who  discard  polygamy  as  a  spa- 
rioua  revelation,  but  who  give  full  faith  and  credit  to  all  the  other  so- 
called  revelations  given  to  the  "  Prophet  Joseph."  These  "  Josepbites'^ 
are  comparatively  few  in  number  in  IJtah,  and  are  regarded  by  the 
orthodox  cbarcb,  beaded  by  John  Taylor,  as  .schismatics,  aud  bat  little 
better  than  apostates  and  infidels. 
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As  BD  illnstratioD  of  the  "  oneneas"  of  l^ith  among  tbe  Mormoos  in  re- 
gard to  polygamy,  as  well  as  their  peculiar  view  of  the  "higher  law," 
we  call  atteotiiiu  to  an  important  polygamy  case  recently  tried  here — 
"Tbe  United  States  r^.  Badger  ClawsoD."  The  charge  in  the  indictment 
was  that  on  thelstdayof  A.ug)ist,  1882,  the  defendant  married  Florence 
Ana  Dinwoodey,  with  whom  he  is  still  living  aa  his  wife,  from  whom  he 
has  not  been  divorced,and  that  afterwards,  on  thelstdayof  June,  1883, 
he  marriedLydia  Spencer.  Thesecondcountof  theindictmeatcharged 
nalawful  cohabitation  under  the  "Edmoads  act." 

The  members  of  this  Commission  were  present  and  witnessed  this 
trial.  There  were  several  features  of  the  proceedings  that  made  a 
stroag  impression  apoa  oar  minds.  The  jury  had  been  selected  under 
an  act  of  Congress  applicable  only  to  Utah,  which  woald  ordinarily 
resnlt  in  the  empaneliag  of  a  jury  approximately  composed  of  half 
Mormoos  and  half  Gentiles,  provided  there  were  no  challenges.  Bat 
in  this  ease,  in  pursuance  of  a  provision  of  the  "Edmunds  act,"  each 
jaror  was  asked,  "Do  you  believe  it  right  for  a  man  to  hare  more  than 
one  living  and  nndivorced  wife  at  tbe  same  timet"  Each  and  every 
Mormon  in  the  box — a  few  with  hesitation,  but  nearly  all  with  prompt- 
ness— aoHwered,  "  Yes,  sir,"  All  such  were  successfully  challenged  for 
cause.  The  list  of  jurors  drawn  under  the  act  of  Congress  for  the  year 
1884  ba\ing  been  exhausted  by  these  challenges,  and  there  being  less 
than  twelve  remaining,  aa  open  venire  was  issued;  so  the  panel  was  com- 
pleted, cotisistiug  of  twelve — all  being  non  Alormoos. 

This  part  of  the  proceedings  affords  strong  confirmation  of  the  opin- 
ion we  have  before  expressed,  that  all  orthodox  Mormons  believe  po- 
lygamy to  be  right,  and  that  it  is  an  essential  pari:  of  their  creed. 

The  jury  having  been  sworn,  a  protracted  trial  ensued,  resulting  inja 
disagreement  of  tbe  jury. 

At  this  trial  the  second  wife  was  not  preseut  as  a  witness.  A  new 
trial  waa  begun  on  the  succeeding  day,  at  which  tbe  attendance  of  tbe 
second  wife  as  a  witness  was  secured. 

This  trial  resulted  in  a  verdict  of  guilty  on  both  counts  of  tbe  indict- 
ment. The  sentence  was  a  flue  of  tSOO,  and  four  years'  imprisonment  in 
the  penitentiary. 

The'  trial  of  this  case  has  caused  a  profound  sensation  throughout  this 
Territory.  The  defendant  and  his  two  wives,  together  with  many  of  the 
witnesses,  belong  to  the  better  class  of  Mormon  society.  He  is  a  young 
man.  the  son  of  a  bishop.  Tbe  father  married,  among  other  wives,  two 
daughters  of  the  late  Brighnra  Young.  It  is  a  remarkable  circum- 
stance that  although  this  polygamic  marriage  had  been  notorious  in 
the  community  for  many  months,  there  was  uo  direct  evidence  of  the 
fact  until  it  was  disclosed  by  the  second  wife,  who  at  first  refused  to 
testify,  but  finally  cousented  after  submitting  to  imprisonment  in  the 
penitentiary  one  night,  for  contempt  of  court. 

Incredible  as  it  may  appear,  among  all  the  witnesses  examined — and 
there  were  many,  including  the  immediate  relatives  of  the  parties,  the 
president,  and  other  high  ofitcera  of  the  church — every  one  except  the 
last  witness,  the  second  wife,  disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  the  marriage. 
When  we  remember  that  Mormon  plur.il  marriages  are  solemnized  only 
in  tbe  temples  ami  endowment  houses,  which  are  in  charge  of  the  high 
officers  of  the  church ;  that  this  particular  marriage  was  proven  by 
admission  of  the  second  wife  to  have  occurred  in  this  city,  and  that  all 
the  relatives  of  botb  parties  to  the  marriage  reside  here  and  were  in 
daily  association  with  them,  it  is  indeed  strange  that  none  of  them 
should  have  been  able  to  testify  as  to  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  charge. 
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Before  pronoancing  judfpneDt  od  tiieverdiot,  Jadge  Zane  propoimded 
the  nsaal  question. — 

Have  yon  any  fnrtli«r  legal  oinise  to  ohowwbj  Jadgmeat  abonld  not  be  pianonnced 
mmtiiet  yon  f 

Tbe  Dkfcndant.  Tout  boDor,  sinoe  thajni?  that  receatlf  Mtonmy  OMsluTeaeea 
piopei  to  And  a  verdict  of  gailty,  I  have  only  tliia  to  say  why  Jadgment  shoald  Dot 
Da  proDonnced  asalDst  me.  I  may  much  regret  that  the  laws  of  tuy  oonatry  shoald 
be  ID  coofllct  wtth  the  laws  of  God,  but,  whenever  they  do,  I  sbdll  iovariably  obooee 
the  latter.  If  I  did  notaoexpressniyaelfl  should  frel  myself  nnwonby  of  theoanse  that 
1  ropreseDt.  Tbe  CoDstitatioD  of  the  United  States  exprmsly  states  that  CangTeas 
■hall  make  no  law  TeepeotluK  the  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free 
exercise  thereof.  It  oannot  oe  denied  that  marriage,  wbeti  atteodtid  and  sanctioned 
by  leligioQs  riles  and  ceremonies,  is  tbe  eetabllsbment  of  religion.  The  law  of  1W9 
and  the  Edmonds  bill  were  eipreaaly  deeiffned  tn  operAt«  agafnsit  marriage  aa  piso- 
ticed  and  beliered  in  by  the  Latter  Day  Hainta.  They  are,  therefore,  QDconstitntional, 
and  cannot  command  the  same  reapeot  that  a  oonatitDtiODal  Iftw  would.  That  is  all 
I  desire  to  say,  yoor  honor. 

The  CouBT.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  as  construed  by  the  Snpreme 
Court,  and  by  the  a  nth  on  of  that  instrament,  does  not  prot«ot  any  person  in  the  prac- 
tice of  polygamy.  While  all  men  have  a  right  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dio- 
tatea  of  their  own  consciences,  and  to  entertain  any  relisionB  belief  tbat  their  con- 
science, reason,  and  Judgment  dictate,  they  have  not  tbe  right  toengage  in  a  practice 
which  the  American  people,  through  tjielaws  of  their  ooantry,  declare  to  be  unlawfiil 
and  injurions  to  society. 

The  view  expressed  by  Clawsoa  is  io  conformity  with  the  anifbrm 
seDtimRnts  of  all  the  Mormon  people.  But  while  this  is  their  creed,  it 
is  evident  that  many  Mormons  are  relactant  to  enter  into  the  poly- 
gamic relation,  and  it  would  be  strange  if  the  trial  and  ooDvietioq  of 
BndgerClawBon  should  hot  have  a  restraining  inflneoce  apoti  theyoong 
Mormons.  Before  pansing  from  this  subject  we  wish  to  bear  testimony 
to  the  marked  ability  with  which  this  canse  waa  prosecuted  by  the 
United  States  district  attorney  and  his  assistants. 

Following  this  trial  there  was  another  conviction  for  poly^myia 
the  case  of  Joseph  H.  Evans,  on  the  evidence  of  his  second  wife,  who 
was  a  willing  witness  a^inst  him.  He  was  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  $250, 
and  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  for  three  and  a  half  years. 

In  another  case,  lately  tiied  in  the  same  court — that  of  John  Connelly — 
there  was  an  acqaittal  upon  evidence  tending  to  show  that  the  prosecu- 
tion was  barred  by  the  statute  of  limitations. 

We  advert  to  these  prosecutions  for  the  purpose  of  giving  information 
of  carrent  events  in  the  Territory,  as  well  as  to  give  conflnnation  to  a 
statement  made  in  our  report  submitted  April  29,  1884,  as  follows : 

In  regard  to  those  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  relating  to  the  pnuishment  of 
the  crime  of  tiolygamy  (which  appertains  to  the  courts  of  justice,  and  not  lo  this  Com- 
mission), we  b<^  leave  to  suggest  that  a  vignrousenforcemcut  of  those  pruviBiousoagbt 
to  go  pari  pcHa  with  the  execution  of  those  provisions  that  come  uuder  tbe  antbonty 
of  Uiin  Board ;  and  we  are  assured  that  by  vigorous  and  energetic  aolion  tbe  gailty 
parties  can  be  brought  to  Justice  in  many  cases. 

We  have  more  than  once  in  our  former  reports  suggested  that,  88  the 
Qovernmeut  has  to  deal  here  with  a  j>eopte  who  are  wonderfully  super- 
stitious and  fanatically  devoted  to  their  system  of  religion,  the  public 
should  not  expect  as  the  immediate  result  of  the  pre-sent  laws  of  Con- 
gress, nor  indeed  of  any  legislation  however  radical,  the  sudden  over- 
throw of  polygamy,  and  we  now  repeat  that  the  most  that  can  l>e  pred- 
.  icated  upon  such  legislation  is  that  it  will,  if  uo  step  backward  is  taken, 
soon  amelioratu  tbe  harder  conditions  of  Mornionism,  and  hapten  the 
day  for  its  final  extinction. 

We  have  understood  and  believed  that  the  "Edmunds  law"  when 
enacted  watt  considered,  and  offered  by  Congress,  as  a  tentative  meas- 
ure, so  to  speak,  with  the  intention  on  their  part  of  going  further  in 
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the  same  direction  if  tbe  iofonnation  to  be  ftirniahed  by  the  agency  ap- 
pointed to  adminiater  tbe  law  sbonid  warrant.  Accordingly  from  tini« 
to  time,  aa  we  hare  been  able  to  perfect  onrjadKinent  as  to  the  reqnire- 
tnentB  of  tbe  case,  we  have  by  reports  to  the  President  advised  addi- 
tional legialation  in  tbenatoreofameDdmente  to  the  original  act.  Snob 
recommended  amendments  bave  be<^n  embodied  in  Senate  bill  fo.  1293^ 
which  was  passed  by  the  Senate  at  its  last  session,  and  is  now  pend- 
ing in  the  House  of  Bepreseotativeii.  If  these  should  pass  into  lav 
they  would  greatly  strengthen  the  hands  both  of  the  Coinmissiou  and 
the  courts.  But  the  iuvestigntion  and  the  experiences  of  the  past  con- 
vince ns  that  still  other  enactments  are  required;  and,  although  noaa 
of  those  before  submitted  bave  received  the  final  sauction  of  Oongrees, 
we  venture  in  addition  thereto  to  present  tbe  following :  The  number  of 
elective  officers  in  the  Territory  should  be  reduced,  and  the  number  of 
officers  appointable  by  the  governor  should  he  corroapondiugly  ia- 
creased. 

It  Is  not  unlikely  that  finally  the  Federal  Oovernment  will  find  it 
necessary  to  take  into  its  own  hands  all  civil  power  in  this  Territory. 
For  the  present,  however,  we  advise  only- 
First.  That  the  offices  of  Territorial  auditor  and  treasurer  should  b« 
definitely  deflued  by  Congress  as  offices  to  be  filled  by  appointment. 
And  we  may  remark  in  this  connection  that,  although  the  organic  act 
would  seem  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  appointable  character  of  these 
officers,  and  the  Commission  has  persistently  refused  to  recognize  the 
right  of  election  under  the  law,  and  the  local  courts  have  sustained  this 
view,  still  the  incumbents  of  these  offices  at  the  present  time  are  holding 
over  from  previous  elections.  We  would  recommend  that,  in  addition 
to  the  above,  commissioners  to  locate  university  lands,  probate  judges, 
county  clerks,  county  selectmen,  county  assessors  and  collectors,  and 
county  superintendents  of  district  schools,  be  made  by  act  of  Congress 
appointable  by  the  governor,  and  that  aH  these  after  the  nomination  of 
the  governor  shall  require  to  be  confirmed  by  a  majt^rity  vote  of  the 
commission,  before  being  commissioned.  The  reason  for  this  is  obvious. 
Tbe  organic  act  now  requires  that  all  nominations  by  the  governor 
shall  be  confirmed  by  the  legislative  council.  The  council  is  always  the 
creature  of  the  Mormon  power ;  hence  no  suitable  appointments  can  be 
secured.  The  governor  and  the  commission  acting  respectively  as  nom- 
inating and  confirming  powers  would  insure  such  appointments  as  would 
be  cflTective  in  the  effort  of  the  Federal  government  to  overthrow  polyg- 
amy. 

For  the  courts,  after  conferring  with  the  Judges  and  district  attorney 
of  this  district,  we  recommend : 

First.  That  tbe  provisions  of  the  law  of  1871,  relative  to  Juries  and 
the  mode  of  selection,  be  revised  either  by  providing  for  a  greater  num- 
ber of  Jurors,  or  by  authorizing  an  open  venire  when  the  names  in  the 
box  have  been  exhausted. 

A  better  provision  perhaps  would  be  one  authorizing  an  open  venire 
in  all  oases  prosecuted  by  the  United  States. 

Second.  Thejuriwliction  of  the  several  district  courts  ought  to  be  ex- 
tended Boas  to  give  to  each  jurisdiction  of  all  cases  of  imlygamy,  where- 
ever,  in  the  territory,  tbe  crime  may  have  been  committed. 

Third.  In  United  States  cases  the  territorial  courts  should  be  invested 
with  a  powpr  co-extensive  with  that  possessetl  by  the  United  States  cir- 
cuit and  district  courts  in  the  several  States,  in  matters  of  contempt 
and  the  punishment  thereof. 
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Foaith.  Prosecations  for  polygamy  ahoald  be  exempted  from  the  op- 
wation  of  tbe  ^nersl  limitation  laws.  Certainly  while  the  parties  coa- 
tinne  to  live  in  polygamy  the  statute  should  not  raa  against  the  princi- 
pal crime,  polygamy. 

Fifth.  The  process  of  subp4Bna  in  SHI  cases  prosecuted  by  the  United 
States  should  ran  from  the  Territorial  oonrts  into  any  other  district  of 
the  United  States. 

Sixth.  Provision  should  be  made  for  the  binding  over  of  witaesseH  ou 
the  part  of  the  Goverament,  in  all  United  States  cases,  to  appear  and 
testify  at  the  trial. 

Seventh.  When  a  coutinuance  is  granted  upon  the  motion  of  the  de- 
fendant, provision  should  be  made  for  the  taking  of  depositions  of  wit- 
nesses on  the  part  of  the  Government,  with  opportunity  given  the  de- 
fendant to  be  confronted  with  the  witness  or  witnesses,  at  the  taking 
of  such  deposition,  and  to  cross-examine.  Such  dejiosition  to  be  used 
at  the  trial  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  the  witness,  or  in  case  of  bis 
or  her  absence  from  the  Territory  at  the  time  of  trial,  or  in  the  event 
that  SQch  witness  concealed  himself  or  herself,  so  as  to  etnde  the  pro- 
cess of  Bobpcena. 

Eighth.  It  should  be  made  a  penal  offense  for  any  woman  to  enter 
into  the  marriage  relation  with  a  man  knowing  him  to  ha^e  a  wife  liv- 
ing and  nndivorced.  This  shonld  be  coupled  with  a  provision  that  iu 
eases  where  tbe  polygamooa  wife  was  called  as  a  witness  in  any  pros- 
ecution for  polygamy  against  the  husband,  her  testimony  given  in  snch 
case  coald  not  he  used  against  ber  in  any  ftature  prosecution  against 
herself,  with  a  like  provision  as  to  the  testimony  of  tbe  husband  called 
as  a  witness  in  a  prosecution  against  bis  polygamous  wife. 

For  the  Commission. 
Very  respectfully, 

ALEX.  BAMSEY, 

Chairman. 

Hon.  Henby  M.  Teller, 

Secretary  of  the  Interutr, 
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THE  GOVERNOR  OF  ARIZONA. 


EzEouTiTE  Depabtmbkt  Abizoka.  Tebbitoby, 

Freteott,  October  25,  18S4. 

Sib  :  lu  response  to  yonr  letter  of  September  17, 1884, 1  bave  the 
honor  to  Hiibmit  the  followiog  biief  statement  of  the  affairs  of  this  Ter- 
ritory, and  to  suggest  for  the  consideration  of  Gongreaa such  action  upon 
TarioQS  subjects  as  seema  to  me  important  and  necessary  to  the  best  in- 
tereats  of  the  Territory  at  this  time : 

During  the  year  which  has  tranRpired  since  my  last  report  wus  ren- 
dered to  yonr  office,  in  September,  1883,  the  affairs  of  the  Territory  have 
been  in  a  high  degree  prosperons. 

Our  population  has  been  steadily  increasing;  the  development  of  oar 
material  wealth  embraced  in  mining,  grazing,  and  agriculture  has  shown 
marked  advancement;  our  borderrelations  have  been  harmonious;  the 
annoyances  of  government  have  been  lessened;  there  has  been  absolute 
freedom  from  the  depredations  of  hostile  savages,  which  in  previous 
years  have  been  such  a  meDance  to  the  progress  of  our  civilization ;  and 
although  the  lawless  elements  of  society  peculiar  to  advanced  frontiers 
have  iu  several  instances  during  the  year  committed  deeds  of  excep- 
tional atrocity  within  the  boundaries  of  Arizona,  the  outlaws  have  ia 
most  cases  expiated  their  crimes  by  the  severest  penalties  known  to  the 
law,  and  the  civil  officers  of  the  Territory  are  to  be  congratulated  upoa 
the  general  success  which  has  attended  theirefforta  in  maintaining  order 
and  improved  social  conditions. 

Our  industries  have  improved  with  development,  although  the  prod- 
uct of  onr  mineti  has  been  considerably  less  for  the  past  year  than  for 
the  preceding  twelve  months.  Several  large  bullion  producing  proper- 
ties have  been  lying  idle  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year,  owing,  it  Is 
stated,  to  the  heavy  expense  of  operating,  high  transportation  rates,  and 
a  depreciation  iu  the  grade  of  the  ore  being  treated.  While  the  ores  of 
Arizona  are  nudoubledly  of  a  higher  average  grade  than  those  of  Colo- 
rado or  other  localities  with  which  comparisons  cau  be  made,  the  ex- 
pense of  mining,  and  especially  uf  trauoportatiou,  is  much  greater. 
These  obstacles,  however,  are  being  steadily  reduced,  and  all  things  be- 
ing equal,  her  marvelous  mineral  deposits  will  soon  enable  Arizona  to 
rank  first  among  the  bullion-producing  States  and  Territories  of  the 
Union.  This  is  evident  from  the  rapid  progress  the  Territory  has  made 
in  this  direction  since  the  disturbing  iudueuces  peculiar  to  its  remote 
position  and  unsettled  civilization  have  been  comparatively  overcome. 

The  principal  miues  at  Tombstone,  Oochise  County,  suspended  opera- 
tions May  1, 1884,  the  owners  declaring  their  inability  to  pay  more  than 
$3  per  day  to  miners,  and  the  miners  refusing  to  work  for  less  than  (I. 
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These  differences  and  the  disensaion  over  tbe  proposed  reductioD  grew 
into  HDch  proportions  daring  the  sunimer  that  rioting  and  bloodshed 
were  reared  when  the  mine-owners  proposed  to  resume  operutjona  with 
men  employed  at  rednced  rates.  The  local  civil  ofScers,  feeling  iouapaUe 
of  maintaining  order,  appealed  to  tbe  ezeontive  of  tbe  Territory  for  as- 
sistance, and  daring  my  absence  from  the  Territory  Acting  Govemw 
H.  U.  Vau  Annan  responded  by  calling  upon  the  Secretary  of  War  for 
aid,  as  the  Territorial  militia  were  not  available.  Two  oompanies  of 
regnlsr  troops  were  promptly  ordered  from  Port  Huachaca  to  the  acene 
of  threatened  disturbance,  and  happily  all  trouble  wbh  averted.  Har- 
mony was  soon  restored,  tbe  troops  returned  to  their  station,  and  the 
inineB  have  continued  in  peaoeAil  and  prosperous  operation  since. 


The  grazing  interests  of  tbe  Territory  have  largely  increased  daring 
the  last  year ;  qaite  extensive  importations  of  improved  breeds  of  cat- 
tle and  horses  have  been  made  into  Arizona,  attracted  by  the  uueqoaled 
advantages  to  be  foand  here  for  the  stock-owner  in  the  mildness  of  the 
climate,  the  extensive  ranges,  tbe  natritioaa  grasses,  and  the  small 
amount  of  care  required  by  the  stock.  There  has  been  an  entire  ab- 
sence of  epidemic  diseases  among  cattle  and  horses  in  this  Territory, 
and  the  percentage  of  loss  per  year  Is  stated  to  be  about  3  per  cent., 
being  less  than  any  other  portion  of  the  United  States. 

Hnoh  of  the  60,000  square  miles  of  grazing  land  in  Arizona,  though 
boantifhlly  covered  with  rich  grasses,  cannot  be  utilized  at  present  for 
grazing  purposes  on  account  of  the  absence  of  water.  It  is  believed, 
however,  that  this  drawback  can  be  largely,  if  not  almost  completely, 
remf  died  by  tbe  introduction  of  artesian  water.  In  fact,  where  the  ex- 
periment has  been  tried,  in  Snlphur  Spring  Valley,  Cochise  County,  the 
result  is  moat  satisfactory,  "sufficient  water  having  been  obtained  in 
this  way  to  water  at  least  30,000  oittle,  besides  affording  safflcient  irri- 
gation to  inaiutain  the  gardens  that  a  population  attending  to  this  stock 
would  require,  and  perhaps  tree  plantations  for  tbe  relief  of  stock  from 
snn  and  wind."  (  Vide  report  of  commission  appointol  to  examine  and 
report  upon  artesian  wells  in  Bnlpbar  Spring  Valley.) 

The  importance  of  this  question  of  obtaining  water  by  artesian-well 
process  throughout  the  Territory  where  aaperflcial  etreama  are  not 
sufficient  to  maintain  stock,  much  less  for  agricnltnral  purposes,  is 
apparent. 

Should  all  of  tbe  grazing  land  in  the  Territory  be  made  available  in 
this  way  it  is  estimated  that  there  would  be  ample  pasturage  for  5,000,000 
cattle. 

There  are  now  in  the  Territory  about  300,000  head  of  stock,  with 
probably  good  pasturage,  under  present  conditions,  for  1,000,000  more. 

During  the  prevalence  of  the  TexHS  cattle  fever  last  summer  much 
apprehension  was  felt  among  stock  men  that  the  disease  might  be  com- 
mnoicated  to  the  cattle  of  this  Territory,  and  tbe  question  of  establish- 
ing a  quarantine  against  the  admission  of  cattle  from  Tezaa  was  raised. 
The  acting  governor,  at  the  earnest  request  of  prominent  cattle  men, 
issued  a  proclamation  interdicting  the  admission  of  Texas  cattle  into 
the  Territory  for  a  limited  period,  thereby  relieving  the  apprehension 
of  contagion. 

Upon  examining  this  snbject  I  find  no  provision  of  law  eovwing  anch 
a  question,  aud  I  would  respectfully  invite  the  atteutiou  of  Congress  to 
this  matter,  and  suggest  that  antbority  of  law  be  provided  for  estab- 
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lishiog  in  the  Territories  (loarantine  reBtrictions,  should  similar  need 
arise. 

AGBIOULTUSB. 

The  Bgricnltpral  advantageB  of  Arizooa  are,  I  think,  generally  nnder- 
estimated  abroad.  There  is  no  more  iirodnctive  soil  iti  America  than  is 
to  be  fonud  in  the  vslleys  of  Arizona,  and  it  is  believed  that  a  greater 
variety  of  prodactions  can  be  raised  bere  than  elsewhere  iu  the  United 
States,  providing  water  can  be  had  for  irrigation.  Not  only  does  the 
eml  prodace  fine  crops  of  cereals,  bnt  fmite  of  all  kinds,  and  vegetables 
of  the  finest  quality. 

The  yield  per  acre  of  wheat  and  barl<^y  is  fhim  25  to  35  basbels,  and 
after  this  is  harvested,  com  can  be  planted  on  the  same  gronnd  and  a 
fine  crop  raised  the  same  season.  Apples,  j>caches,  pears,  pinms,  flgs, 
quinces,  apricots,  and  nearly  every  other  variety  of  fruit  yield  largely. 
Lemons,  oranges,  and  olives  can  be  raised  with  profit,  and  finer  grapea 
cannot  be  produced  anywhere.  Sugar-cane  and  cotton  have  also  beeo 
grown  successfully. 

In  the  valleys  of  Salt  Biver  and  Gila  River  alone  there  are  400,000 
acrts  which  can  be  bronght  under  cultivation,  although  less  than  60,000 
acres  are  now  being  made  productive. 

The  principal  lands  now  nnder  cultivation  in  the  Territory  are  con- 
fined to  the  two  valleys  above  named  and  the  valleys  of  the  Terde, 
Santa  Cruz,  and  San  Pedro.  Yet  there  are  nnmerons  fertile  valleys 
throagbont  the  Territory  in  every  direction  where  considerable  fhrming 
is  done,  among  which  may  be  named  the  Sulphur  Spring  and  San  Simon 
Valleys,  in  Cochise  County ;  Williamson,  Peeples,  Chino,  Agna  Fria, 
Skull,  Kirkland,  and  Walnut  Grove  Valleys,  in  Yavapai  County;  the 
valley  of  the  LittleColorado,  in  Apache  County ;  and  the  fertile  bottom 
lands  of  the  Colorado  and  Lower  Gila,  in  Yuma  Coanty. 

Although  most  of  the  farming  lauds  of  Arizona  are  confined  to  the 
valleys  and  the  bottom  lands  of  the  principal  rivers,  there  are  millions 
of  acres  among  the  hills  and  on  the  plains  which  could  be  made  very 
productive  if  there  was  sufficient  water  for  irrigation. 

Irrigation  is  necessary  to  insure  good  crops  in  nearly  every  locality, 
although  in  a  few  of  the  northern  valleys  the  aub-irrigatidn  is  sufficient 
firom  the  rainfall  dnring  the  wetseason.  Latterly  special  attention  has 
been  given  to  irrigation  propositions. 

In  the  Salt  Biver  Valley  an  immense  canal  is  being  constructed  which 
will  convey  water  enough,  it  is  claimed,  to  reclaim  at  least  100,000  acres, 
besides  furnishing  motive  power  for  an  immense  amount  of  machinery. 
With  the  35,000  acres  already  under  cultivation,  when  this  canal  is 
ready  fur  use,  which  it  is  expected  to  be  early  in  the  spring  of  1885, 
this  valley  will  present  as  valuable  and  productive  an  aoreage  of  farm- 
ing land  as  any  area  of  equal  extent  in  America. 

The  possibilities  for  the  immigrant  in  this  and  the  adjacent  valley  of 
the  Gila  are  wonderful.  Land  can  be  bad  reasonably  cheap;  "that 
which  has  not  been  improved  can  be  had  at  from  (5  to  (10  per  acre : 
improved  land  from  tl5  to  130  per  acre,  according  to  the  character  of 
soli  and  location.  This  price  includes  a  water  right  sufficient  for  crop- 
raising."    (Hamilton's  Besoarces  of  Arizona.) 

In  connection  with  agricaltaralpursnits  hog-fattening  and  pork-pack- 
ing bids  fair  to  become  ere  long  an  exceedingly  profitable  business. 
Bnt  little  work  is  required  in  fattening;  the  bogs  mn  on  the  alfalfa 
fields  and  keep  in  good  order  until  the  grain  is  harvested,  and  they  are 
then  turned  upon  the  grain  stnbble-fi^ds  to  complete  the  process  of 
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fattening.  *'Tfae  pork  is  solid,  sweet,  and  finely  flavored,  and  disease  is 
nntnown."  When  the  large  csnsl  in  Salt  Biver  Valley  is  oompleted,  io» 
can  be  cheaply  manufactured  by  water-power  and  port-packing  engaged 
in  on  a  large  scale. 

In  reference  to  tlie  beneflts  of  the  canal  to  the  Territory,  the  following 
^notations  from  the  prospectae  of  the  canal  company  for  1881  are  Id- 
stmctive : 


The  water-pow^r  is  fnrmed  by  «  vertical  fall  of  16  feet  of  the  rntire  bod;  of  tba 
«anal,  made  in  solid  rock.at  apoial  about  H  miles  northwest  of  Phmniz.  The  araoaDt 
of  power  produced  is  1,300  hone-power.  This  power  will  be  of  )(reat  valne  in  thil 
conntiT,  where  fuel  ts  Mcarce  and  eipenaive.  It  will  be  utilised  to  its  full  oapaclty. 
FIonrforallofAriiona,  Western  New  Mexico,  Eastern  California,  and  Bnnora  will  ba- 
made  here;  ioefor  the  ase  of  tbeeitj.and  to  refri|{erate  large  rooms  for  dairy  pnrpoaBB, 
Andporkandbeefpaoking,  and  f/aitaod  beef  canning.  It  will  also  be  need  for  qnaita 
mills  for  the  reductiou  of  ures  and  for  other  purposes. 


The  water  in  Salt  River,  from  which  this  canal  takes  ita  supply,  is  found  by  meas- 
arentent  in  the  dry  season  of  the  year  to  be  snffloient  to  All  the  canal  and  supply  sneh 
other  canals  as  have  been  heretofore  conBtmoted. 

It  is  the  best  supplied  ttieamofwat^rin  thesonthweatcm  part  of  the  United  Stat^ 
The  canal  is  taken  out  the  Salt  River  thrpe-fiiuTths  of  a  mite  t>elow  its  Jnnction  with  the 
Terde  River.  These  two  streanis  receive  the  total  soathemdrainai^eof  the  hish  monnt- 
»jn  ranges,  extending  fur  200  miles  throu);h  the  northern  and  central  part  of  Arizona. 
These  nionnCaiuB  cover  an  area  of  15,000  square  miles,  and  some  of  them  are  12,000 
feet  high.  They  receive  heavy  falls  of  snow  in  winter  and  of  rain  in  summer,  and  an 
ooverea  with  a  heavy  growth  of  piue  timber. 


This  canal  reclaims  fully  100,000  acres  of  land.  This  land  is  deep  alluvial  soil  vf 
•nrpaaeing  fertility.  The  snrface  is  remarkably  even,  being  free  fhim  eleval-ions  and 
depressioDS,  with  an  even  grade  of  about  10  feet  to  the  mile  ttonx  the  foot-hills  to  the 
river,  rendering  it  perfectly  adapted  fur  irrigation.     It  is  the  one  garden  spot  of  Aii- 
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There  are  now  In  cultivation  35,000  acres  under  existing  canals.  The  most  profit- 
Able  cereals  are  wheat,  barley,  and  oats:  The  yield  this  year  is  estimated  »t 
34,000,000  pounds.  The  wheat  produced  here  J a  of  extra  Gne  quality,  and  make*  a 
■nperior  flonr.  The  market  for  these  pro'luctions  comprises  a  radius  of  400  milei  <^ 
•urroanding  uountry. 

The  average  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  is  fully  1,500  pounds,  aud  S, 000  Is  not  unnsnal. 
The  eott  of  raising  and  marketing  at  Phcenix  per  cwt.  is  about  65  oents,  and  the  aver- 
»gB  market  price  |l. 60. 

The  means  of  watering  crops  being  in  the  hands  of  the  farmer,  and  with  no  iVosta 
to  interfere,  the  yield  is  very  certsin.  There  has  not  been  a  failore  of  crops  in  this 
"valley  siuop  ils  settlement,  totrteeu  years  ago. 

It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  in  all  countries  lands  that  are  SDpplied  by  water  for  irtt- 
ate  at  more  Ihan  double  the  value  of  those  lauds  that  dt<pend  on  rainfall,  and 
iwing  to  the  larger  crops  produced  and  the  greater  certainty  of  crops  on  iirf- 

Sated  lands.  In  some  countries,  Bpaiu,  for  InstBnce,  this  disparity  is  even  greater, 
le  value  of  iTrigat«d  lauds  being  more  than  three  times  that  of  other  agrionllanu 

UVB  STOCK. 

Al&lfa  grows  Inxnriantly  all  the  year  and  produces  five  crops  per  annum  of  ftoM 
I|  to  2  tons  per  sore  esch.  It  will  sustain  in  pasture  an  average  of  3  head  of  oattl« 
per  acre,  and  cattle  raised  on  this  alfalfa  will  weigh  as  nmoh  at  H  years  old  as  those 
on  the  ordinary  wild  ranges  at  31-. 

Timothy,  oiover,  and  millet  can  be  sncoewtnlly  raised,  bnt  alfalfa,  being  of  »  men* 
rapid  growth  and  excellent  for  hay  and  grating,  is  considered  by  the  old  raaidento 
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more  proflttible,  and  for  dairy  purposes  it  is  anexcelled.  With  cheap  power  for  mftDn- 
footnriuE  ico  for  creameries  aud  cheese  factories,  dairyins  will  become  no  exteustTa 
and  proDtable  business.  In  Arizona  alone  500,000  ponnda  of  creomurj  bntter  can  be 
sold  annually  at  50  oenl«  per  ponnd.  It  is  now  difflcnlt  to  secnre  good  bntter  in  the 
Territory  at  any  price,  and  fair  ranch  batter  oft«n  sella  at  75  cents. 

The  cost  of  raising  hoKs  on  alfalfa  does  not  exceed  two  cents  per  ponnd.  There 
WM  shipped  into  Anzona  last  year  ^,000,000  ponnds  of  bacon,  at  a  cost  of  IB  cents  per 
pound — f36O,D00 — and  tbe  demand  is  rapidly  increasing.  Now,  with  onr  facilities  for 
packioe  lu  tbe  summer  season,  by  means  nf^the  proposed  ice-chilled  rooms,  this  sap- 
ply  will,  in  a  few  years,  all  come  from  Salt  River  Valley.  And  in  addition  toAriioiut, 
we  will  sappi;  tjonoro.  New  Mexico,  and  Eastern  California. 

LANS  GBANTB. 

The  present  uncertainty  existing  ref^u^iog  tbe  final  dieposition  of 
lands  granted  to  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  and  Texas  Pacific  Railroads 
by  CoQgiresB  is  preventing  the  settlement  of  Arizona  to  a  great  exteiit, 
and  keeping  from  the  Territory  much  capital  that  Troiild  be  invested  here, 
conld  a  title  to  these  lands  be  obtained. 

I  most  urgently  present  tbe  fact  that  a  det«rmiaatioti  by  Congress  of 
the  qnestioa  whether  the  railroads  or  the  Ooverument  own  tbe  landB 
referred  to,  and  tbe  opportunity  given  citizens  to  acquire  title  from  either 
one  or  the  other  of  these  soarces,  will  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  Ari- 
zona. 

HBXIOAN  QRANTS. 

There  exist  nnmerous  alleged  Mexican  grants  in  this  Territory,  the 
title  to  which,  in  manyca8ea,isbelievedto  be  fraudulent,  either  as  to  the 
grant  itself  or  the  proposed  boundaries.  Some  immediate  action  should 
be  had  to  determine  these  titles,  so  that  the  lauds  could  be  properly  im- 
proved and  add  to  the  taxable  value  of  the  property  of  the  Territory. 
Tbe  last  year  brought  to  light  a  new  one  of  these  grants,  the  "  Miguel 
Peralta,"  which  i»  of  mammoth  proportions  and  immense  importance, 
purporting,  as  it  does,  to  cover  some  of  tbe  moat  productive  portions  of 
the  Territory,  and  embracing  within  it«  limits  nameroos  largely  settled 
towns  and  affecting  the  individual  welfare  of  probably  fifteen  thousand 
citizens.  I  most  earnestly  urge  that  Congress  tuke  some  action  by 
which  the  title  to  the  lands  in  this  Territory  be  as  firmly  fixed  as  in  any 
other  p>irt  of  tbe  United  States,  and  forever  bar  the  asserting  at  this 
late  time  of  such  grants  as  referred  to  above. 

TERBITOBIAL  FAIR. 

It  affords  me  gratification  to  report  that  the  people  of  the  Territory 
are  awake  to  their  agiicultural  and  industrial  interests.  Daring  the  past 
year  the  "Arizona  Indnstrial  Exposition  Association  "  has  been  organ- 
ized, the  first  aunnal  fair  of  which  is  to  be  held  at  Phcenix,  Maricopa 
County,  November  10  to  15,  iuclusive,  the  present  year. 

The  promoters  of  this  association  are  already  assured  of  a  very  sao- 
cessful  meeting,  and  the  varied  resources  of  Arizona,  when  collectively 
exhibited,  will  certainly  present  an  attractive  and  iustraotive  exposi- 
tion, the  extent  of  which  will  prove  a  surprise  to  all  who  are  not  famil- 
iar with  the  rapid  progress  made  in  this  part  of  the  Southwest  daring 
the  past  tew  years.  Active  steps.are  also  being  taken  to  have  tbe  Ter* 
ritory  properly  represented  at  the  Worlil's  Industrial  and  Cotton  Cen- 
tennial Exposition  at  New  Orleans,  and  I  believe  mnoh  snbstantial 
benefit  will  accrue  to  oar  people  from  having  the  resources  of  the  Ter- 
ritory more  thoroughly  understood  abroad. 
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The  immense  timber  region  of  Northeasteni  Arizona  ia  commandiBf; 
Tatnable  recognition  in  all  directions.  Lumber  is  Iwing  raannfactared 
ftnd  shipped  into  Sonthern  California  in  successful  competition  witli  the 
timber  districts  and  mills  of  the  North  Pacific  coast;  itis  also  finding  a 
profitable  market  in  various  portions  of  the  middle  Southwest  and  Soath 
into  the  Bepublic  of  Mexico.  I  earnestly  urge  that  the  unsold  timber 
lands  of  Arizona  be  reserved  b;  Congress  for  nao  only  in  the  Territory. 

BAILBOAD8. 

Two  railroads  have  been  project«d  fh>m  north  to  sonth  in  the  Terri- 
tory, the  Arizona  Mineral  Belt  and  the  Central  Arizona  Railroad.  Thft 
former  has  been  surveyed  from  Winslow  and  Flagataff,  on  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  road,  to  Olobe,  in  Oila  Oonnty,  connecting  at  Olobe  with  a 
road  item  Tncson,  a  distance  of  220  miles,  tfarongh  an  extensive  timber, 
mineral,  agricultural,  aud  grazing  region.  The  Central  Arizona  has 
been  surveyed  from  Chino  Station,  also  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  154 
miles  west  of  Winslow,  to  Prescott,  the  capital ;  fVom  here  it  is  pro- 
posed to  continue  it  south  to  the  rich  valleys  of  the  Salt  Biver  aud  Qila, 
although  its  sonthern  terminus  has  not  yet  been  determined  upon. 

These  roads,  if  constructed,  will  rapidly  develop  the  resoarcea  of  thft 
Territory,  Cheapened  transportation  will  impart  great  activity  to  tho 
extensive  mining  regions  through  which  the  roads  will  pass,  an  outlet 
and  market  will  be  furnished  for  the  products  of  the  fertile  agricnitnral 
districts,  and  the  treelest*  plains  of  the  southern  part  of  the  Territory 
will  receive  the  benefit  of  cheap  coal  fuel  and  timberand  lumber  fi-om  th« 
north  for  mining  and  building  purposes.  The  importance  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  tiorth  and  south  lines  of  railroad  through  the  Territory 
cannot  be  overestimated.  By  a  system  of  such  roads  the  products  of 
every  section  of  the  Territory  voold  become  available  to  every  point  of 
oonsumption  within  its  limiL  and  the  large  sums  of  money  annually 
sent  abroad  for  supplies  would  be  retained  to  increase  the  common  capi- 
tal and  assist  in  the  eatablishment  of  new  enterprises  and  improvement 
of  old  onea.  The  many  sections  at  present  dependent  on  foreign  mar- 
kets to  supply  their  requirements  wonid  be  furnished  with  home  pro- 
ductions at  cheaper  rates,  and  the  difficulty  now  experienced  by  stock, 
agricultural,  aud  mining  industries  remote  from  railroads  in  securing 
foreign  and  domestic  markets  for  their  products  would  be  overcome. 

With  such  increased  transportation  facilities  the  bullion  output  of 
the  Territory  alone  would  be  greatly  increased,  as  the  reduced  cost  of 
obtaining  machinery  and  material  required  in  the  working  of  mines 
would  convert  hundreds  of  properties,  which  cannot  under  the  existing 
condition  of  affairs  be  worked  with  profit,  into  bullion  producers,  and 
districts  now  sparsely  populated  and  almost  anknown  would  in  a  short 
time  become  prosperous  and  wealthy  communities.  I  wonId  suggest  for 
the  consideration  of  Congress  in  this  connection  that  the  Oovernmeut  aid 
in  the  construction  of  these  roads  by  granting  to  the  companies  oon- 
stmoting  them  such  of  the  public  lands  as  are  available  for  this  pur- 
pose within  reasonable  boundary  restrictions  along  the  lines  proposed, 
oonditioued  that  settlers  shall  have  the  same  privileges  of  purchase 
Mid  settlement  upon  these  lands  when  they  shall  have  become  the  prop- 
erty of  the  railrtod  companies  that  are  now  accorded  to  settlers  by  the 
Government,  and  said  railroad  companies  shall  not  have  power  to 
withhold  fi-om  purchase  and  settlement  or  to  charge  a  higher  price  per 
acre  than  is  now  charged  by  the  Qovernment 
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It  wanld  seem  tbat  all  of  tbe  Indians  within  this  Territor)-  have  at 
Inst  comtloded  to  accept  the  provisious  which  civilization  has  made  for 
them.  Tbe  policy  luangiiratetl  after  tbe  successful  campaigu  of  General 
George  Crook  last  year  has  been  most  beneflcial  in  its  results. 

At  tbe  date  of  my  last  report  a  few  of  tbe  bostiles  were  yet  at  large, 
having  failed  to  accept  tbe  amneuty. offered  tbem  and  return  to  tlieir 
reservation.  Subsequently  they  all  came  in,  and  have  since  remained 
]ieacefu11y  upon  their  reservation,  engaged  to  iin  encouraging  extent  in 
agricultural  and  pajjtoral  pursuits.  I  hope  tbis  condition  of  peace  may 
be  )KTtnaueut,  yet  I  would  recommend  the  cuntinuance  of  the  present 
system  of  military  surveillance  and  joint  jurisdiction  of  Interior  and 
War  Departments,  at  least  until  all  fear  of  a  return  by  the  ludians  to 
former  warlike  habits  is  dispelled.  I  bave  reference  piirtioularly  to 
those  Indians  ouiupying  tbe  iSau  Carlos  Keservatiou.  While  so  large 
a  number  who  have  so  lately  been  hostile  remain  and  are  maintained  iu 
the  midst  of  a  white  population  so  sparse,  more  or  less  apprehension 
must  be  felt  by  the  white  oettlers. 

COAL  LANDS  ON  SAN  0ABL08  BB8EBVATI0K. 

The  valuable  coal  and  mineral  lands  upon  this  reservation,  while  of 
no  benefit  to  Ibe  Indians  at  present,  are  withheld  from  development 
and  advantage  to  tbe  Territory  by  their  occupancy ;  and  while  I  would 
not  recommend  tbe  adoption  of  any  arbitrary  measure  by  which  tbe 
premises  should  be  taken  away  from  the  Indians  withoat  compensation,  . 
I  woald  suggest  that  the  Govenimeut,  by  treaty  or  purchase,  make 
terms  with  tbem  by  which  these  lauds  may  be  utilized  by  our  citizeus. 

Of  tbe  other  Indians  iu  the  Territ«ry  I  am  gratitied  that  my  recom- 
mendation of  ladt  year,  in  reference  to  the  Uualapais  and  Yumas,  re- 
ceived consideration,  and  that  better  provisions  bave  been  made  for 
their  welfare.  Iu  reterence  to  tbe  aubreservatiou  set  apart  for  a  few  of 
the  Mnrii;oi>a  ludians  on  Salt  Biver  near  PbtBuix,  and  who  are  left 
without  a  resident  agent,  I  have  to  renew  tbe  recommendation  con- 
tained in  my  last  report,  that  it  be  abandoned  and  tbe  Indians  provided 
tbr  upon  tbeir  main  reservation.  While  this  subreservation  coutaios 
mauy  thousand  acres  of  land,  only  a  few  hundred  acres  are  being  to  any 
extent  cultivated  by  tbe  Indiana. 

Tbe  iutroductiou  of  water  by  means  of  extensive  ditches  (which  the 
ludians  cannot  construct)  would  reclaim  nearly  the  entire  reservation, 
which  would  support  a  great  many  white  settlers ;  and  if  the  Indiaus 
were  removed  these  ditches  would  be  constrnoted,  the  land  reclaimed 
and  settled  upon. 

OLAIHS  OF  OITIZSNS. 

I  also  renew  my  recommendation  of  last  year  that  Congress  appro- 
priate to  reimburse  tbe  citizens  of  Pima  County  in  the  araonut  of 
C11,(HI0,  expended  by  them  in  raising  a  company  of  fifty  men  fordetense 
against  Indians,  in  April,  1882;  and  that  the  citizens  of  Cochise  County 
be  reimbursed  by  Congress  iu  the  amount  of  to, COO,  money  expouded 
iu  defending  themselves  against  Cowboys  and  Bustlers,  iu  1882,  as  re- 
commended in  my  last  report.  I  would  also  recommend  that  the  claims 
of  our  citizens  lor  losses  by  ludians,  which  bave  been  presented  to 
Congress,  be  favorably  considered. 
6088  TOL  2 34 
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BORDER  RELATIONS. 

While  for  the  most  part  during  the  year  our  relations  with  ourMcxicau 
neighbors  hnve  beeu  hannoiiious,  yet  at  ttmeii  diS^reucee  have  arisen 
over  the  pursuit  au<l  arrest  of  crioiiuals  by  oue  people  upon  the  soil  of 
the  other  and  questions  relating;  t«  extradition.  Fur  the  welfare  of  onr 
citizeDH  along  the  border  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  our  rela- 
tions with  $lexioo  do  nut  become  strained  in  this  respect,  and  that  the 
most  liberal  facilities  be  tifi'orded  for  the  detection  and  punishment  of 
crime  wbicli  might  at  times  nujustly  be  aijcribed  by  the  citizens  of  one 
country  to  those  of  the  other. 

And  I  would  again  suiigest  such  modiflcation  of  the  treaty  relations 
between  our  Government  aud  that  of  Mexico  as  will  provide  lor  greater 
security  to  residents  near  the  border,  and  reduce  tbe  difficulties  and 
delays  of  extradition. 

I  also  renew  my  recommendation  that  a  moaitted  patrol  or  police  be 
established  along  the  border  or  a  large  reinforcement  of  the  cnstom- 
house  gnard.  The  presence  of  a  well  organized  and  vigilant  mounted 
bonier  patrol  or  police  with  authority  to  arrest  criminals  ia  addition  to 
preventing  and  discouraging  smuggling,  which  is  undoubtedly  at  pres- 
ent prevalent  to  a  great  extent,  would  discounige  the  banding  together 
of  men  who,  becoming  violators  of  the  law  at  first  for  profit,  but  in  a 
short  time  develop  into  criminals  of  the  most  abandoneil  character. 
Tbrongh  its  agency  the  organized  stealing  of  cattle  in  one  coantry  to  be 
disposed  of  in  the  other,  which  has  assumed  such  alarming  pro[K)rtions 
as  to  seriously  threaten  the  tlnaucial  welfare  of  the  stock  raisers  along 
the  border,  would  in  time  be  entirely  broken  up,  and  criminals  guilty  of 
suck  and  even  more  atrocious  crimes  who  now  find  safety  and  refuge  in 
the  sparsely  populated  portions  of  Arizona  and  Bonora,  could  be  soon 
apprehended  and  brought  to  justice. 

In  the  month  of  July  a  Mexican  boy  named  Quiuonea  was  most  bru- 
tally hung  in  Arizona  near  the  lino,  evidently  by  American  outlaws. 
This  murder  naturally  enraged  the  boy's  countrymen  across  the  lineaod 
retiUiation  was  feared  upon  innocent  Americans  j  and  subsequently  when 
the  fieudiith  murder  of  the  Fritz  family  and  two  other  persons  was  re- 
corded in  the  samn  locality,  it  was  charged  as  the  work  of  Mexicans  in 
retaliation  for  the  munier  of  the  boy  Quinones.  This  charge  appears 
from  the  evidence  to  be  unfounded,  yet  the  murderers  are  still  at  large 
and  opinions  ditler  as  to  the  resiwnsibility  for  the  crime.  I  cite  these 
circumst mces  to  show  the  imiwrtauce  of  better  police  regulations  along 
our  southern  boundary. 

MORMONISM. 

There  has  been  quite  an  extensive  immigmtion  to  this  Territory  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  of  Mormons,  whom  it  is  alleged  are  practicing 
polygamous  marriages.  A  strong  opposition  is  developing  among  our 
citizens  against  this  class  of  Mormon  immigration,  and  in  some  localities, 
notably  Apache  County,  citizens  are  amvyed  against  each  other  upon 
this  subject — Mormons  and  Gentiles — which,  unless  the  legal  remedy  is 
applied  and  ])ol,vgamous  relations  prohibited,  may  result  eventually  in 
such  a  conflict  as  will  cause  the  loss  of  life  and  destruction  of  property. 
A  number  of  Mormons  are  now  under  indi<!tment  Iwfuro  Chief  Justice 
Sumner  Howard  and  Associate  Justice  Daniel  Pinuey,  and  the  result 
of  their  trial  is  anxiously  awaited. 
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GDDOAItOKAL  HATTBB8. 

I  earnestly  invite  the  attention  of  Congress  to  tliis  snbject,  and  request 
assistance  in  improvingouf  present  system  of  maintaining  schools,  which 
is  bardenaome  apon  the  people,  aa<l  not  sufSciently  compretaensire  in 
promoting  education. 

The  number  of  children  of  school  age  within  the  Territory  is  some- 
thing over  10,000,  and  in  many  sparsely-settled  localities  no  advantage 
is  derived  from  the  school  fund  on  account  of  the  necessity  of  only  organ- 
izing schools  with  a  large  number  of  pnpils.  And  as  we  are  deprived 
of  the  uiouey  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth 
sections  in  every  township  of  our  public  lands  granted  to  assist  in  de- 
fraying the  expenses  of  education,  on  account  of  our  Territorial  condi- 
tion, the  entire  expense  of  maintaining  our  schools  falls  on  onr  citizens 
by  direct  taxation. 

I  most  respectfully  renew  my  suggestion  of  last  year,  and  arge  its 
favorable  consideration  by  Congress,  that  the  Territory  of  Arizona  not 
only  be  allowed  the  same  advantages  in  reference  to  the  disposition  of 
the  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  sections  in  every  township  of  our  public 
lands  for  edacational  purposes  as  are  now  enjoyed  by  the  States,  but 
that  such  legislation  be  bad  by  Congress  as  will  authorize  the  selection 
of  valuable  sections  for  this  parpose,  in  lieu  of  worthless  desert  and 
monntainoas  lands  upon  which  a  large  proportion  of  the  sixteenth  and 
thirty-sisth  sections  now  fall.  Otherwise  settlers  will  appropriate  all 
desirable  lands  by  homestead  and  pre-emption,  and  the  school  fund 
derived  fironi  this  source  will  be  found  to  be  insignificant  when  we  become 
a  State. 

ABTBSUN   WATEB. 

1  most  earuestly  suggest  an  appropriation  by  Congress  to  defhty  the 
expense  of  sinking  artesian  wells  in  several  of  the  higher  valleys  of  Ari- 
zona. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  land  which  would  be  exceedingly 
valuikble  for  grazing  and  in  many  instances  agricnltural  purposes,  if 
water  could  be  obtained,  are  now  comparatively  without  value  to  the  Ter- 
ritory or  the  GoveiTimtiit.  Since  my  last  report  was  rendered,  several 
artesian  wells  hare  been  bored  snccessfnlly  by  private  enterprise  in 
some  of  the  valleys  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  Territory  where  the 
altitude  is  not  great,  aud  an  ample  flow  of  water  obtained  at  a  very 
moderate  depth. 

The  legislature  of  the  Territory  in  1876  offered  a  reward  of  $3,000  to 
the  person  flrttt  finding  a  flowing  streamof  water  by  means  of  a  genuine 
artesian  well.  This  reward  was  claimed  in  November,  1883,  by  Mr.  W. 
J.  Sanderson,  of  Sulphur  Spring  Valley,  Cochise  County,  Arizona;  and 
in  order  to  determJue  the  justice  of  his  claim  I  appointed  a  commission 
of  highly  competent  gentlemen,  consisting  of  Hon.  E.  B.  Gage,  Prof. 
John  A.  Church,  aud  Isaac  E,  James,  esq.,  to  examine  and  report  npon 
the  wells  bored  by  Mr.  Sanderson.  The  following  is  an  extract  from 
their  report: 

Flrat.  Tbut  UowiuK  water  bwboea  obtained  in  Salphiir  Spring  Valley  by  borins. 

ShcouiI.  Tbat  tbe  wells  wbicli  furnish  it  are  true  art^'ainn  wells,  in  that  they  derive 
tUeir  snppl;  from  subterranean  sources  <ligtinct  from  tbe  surface  by  an  iiupervious 
HtTHtnm,  in  this  case  clay  tiO  to  ID  feet  thick. 

Third.  Tliat  each  of  these  wells  inspected  by  them  throwa  ont  water  eoaiigh  to 
Mippiy  5,000  to  lO.UOO  head  of  stock,  and  therefore  k  oo  important  addition  to  tbe 
resonrces  of  tbe  Territory. 
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Fonrth.  That  the  fiadiag  of  the  water  is  not  Bcoidental  and  donbtfal,  but  ia  q(ut« 
M  reKDlfir  and  oerlaiu  aa  can  be  eipeoted  of  Buoh  enterpriaeB. 

Fifth.  Tbat  no  rvaHOLable  doubt  exista  of  the  posaibility  of  canyiug  the  same  bjo- 
teiii  of  improve  meat  into  other  valleys  of  Arizona,  and  tbua  greatly  eitending  her 
means  of  iudustry. 

The  deepest  well  bored  vaa  83  feet.  Mr.  Sanderson's  snccess  stima- 
lated  others,  and  several  other  wells  are  reported  in  operation  in  the 
tioathem  portion  of  the  Territory,  notably  one  near  Florence,  in  Pinal 
Oouiity. 

This  is  a  subject  of  the  atmostitnportaDCe  to  the  progress  of  Arizona, 
and  the  assistance  of  Congress  is  dei>ired  in  demonstrating  the  feasibilitjr 
of  developing  water  on  tbenplands  and  higher  valleys  of  the  Territory, 
where  great  depth  ia  reqaired  and  the  exptrimeut  is  too  expensive  for 
poor  settlers,  and  where  under  existing  laws  no  iuducenieiit  is  offered 
to  the  rich  to  reclaim  land  by  this  means.  The  Government  still  owns 
Dearly  all  the  table  land  of  Arizona,  and  if  water  were  procured  on  these 
uplaDds  by  artesian  process  the  results  would  far  more  than  repay  the 
expense  and  the  benefit  to  the  Territory  be  very  great. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  A  FOUETH  UKITBD  STATES  JUDGE. 

This  Is  a  very  important  reqnirement  of  the  Territory.  The  extent  of 
each  of  the  three  judicial  districts  as  at  present  formed  is  very  great,  and 
the  labor  of  the  jndges  is  steadily  increasing.  The  demand  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  another  judge  in  Arizona  has  beea  felt  for  several  years, 
and  the  recommendation  has  been  previously  urged  apon  the  attention 
of  Congress. 

SALABIBS  OF  TEBBITOBIAI.  JUDOE8. 

In  this  connection  I  would  urge  upon  Congress  that,  owing  to  the 
extraordinary  labor  performed  by  the  United  States  judges  in  this  Ter- 
ritory, the  large  districts  over  which  they  are  called  to  preside  claiming 
the  entire  attention  and  time  of  said  judges  in  the  performance  of  their 
official  duties,  the  heavy  expenditure  uecessary  for  puyraont  of  expenses 
of  traveling  from  points  remote  from  each  other  within  their  districts 
where  terms  of  court  are  held,  the  very  heavy  expenses  required  by 
them  in  this  Territory  to  support  their  families,  the  salary  which  they 
now  receive  be  increased  from  (3,000  to  at  least  $5,00U  per  year. 

PAY  OF  LBOIBLATOB8. 

The  present  pay  of  legislators  in  the  Territories,  $i  per  day,  is  not 
safficient  to  defray  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  member  daring  the 
session  of  the  legislature,  and  I  respectfully  renew  tbe  recommendation 
contained  in  my  last  report  that  the  pay  of  legislators  in  Arizona  l>e 
increased  to  at  least  99  per  day. 

SAL^BY  OF  GOrSBNOB  AND  TBBBITOBLAL  SECBBTABT. 

I  would  respectfully  urge  that  Congress  appropriate,  for  the  payment 
of  tbe  salaries  of  governors  and  secretaries  of  the  Territories,  the 
amount  now  named  by  law,  viz,  $3,500  and  S2,600,  resi>eetivbly.  The 
present  appropriations  of  $2,000  and  $1,800  are  inadequate  compensa- 
tion for  the  services  which  these  officers  are  required  to  perform  and  do 
not  reimburse  them  for  the  expenses  which  they  incurin  conducting 
tbe  affairs  of  the  Government,  and  the  payment  of  the  cost  of  support- 
ing their  families,  which  is  much  greater  in  the  Territories  than  in  most 
of  the  older  settled  communities. 
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GBOLOQIOAL  80BTKT  AND  BBANOH  HIST. 

I  renew  my  recommendatJon  of  a  year  ago  that  a  (geological  sarvey 
of  Arizona  be  made,  and  a  branch  mint  be  established  in  the  Territory. 

PUBLIC  BOIUHNGa 

I  respectfully  present  to  Oougress  the  fact  that  no  appropriation  has 
ever  been  made  for  this  Territory  for  the  erection  of  baildings  to  be 
occnpied  by  United  States  offlcere.  The  reqoirements  of  the  Territory 
in  this  direction  are  each  as  to  entitle  this  subject  to  favorable  and 
speedy  consideration  on  the  part  of  Congress. 


I  believe  that  the  people  of  the  Territories  shonld  be  privileged  as 
are  the  people  of  States,  and  recommend  that  they  be  permitted  to 
vote  for  President  of  the  TJuited  States,  aud  that  their  Delegate  jn 
Congress  be  vested  with  the  same  rights  aud  powers  of  legislatiou^as 
are  the  KepreaentativeS  of  States. 
Bespectfnlly  submitted. 

P.  A.  TRITLE, 
Qowmor. 
Hod.  H.  M.  Tbixeb, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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REPORT 


THE  GOVERNOR  OF  DAKOTA. 


BxEOUTiTE  Office,  Bismaeck,  Dak., 

October  23,  X884. 
SlE  :  In  accordaucp  with  tlie  iiivitsition  of  thfl  honorable  Secretary  of 
tlie  Interior,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  followine  rejiort  relative 
to  the  ^owtb  and  development  of  the  Territory  of  Dakota  fur  the  paat 
yenr.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  I  assumed  the  duties  of  the  executive 
office  but  two  montlis  since,  and  after  the  expiratiou  of  the  fiscal  year 
which  this  report  is  designed  to  cover,  and  the  further  fact  that  the 
annual  reports,  which  are  requii-ed  from  the  various  Territorial  officers, 
and  vhicb  furnish  many  of  the  facts  and  data  for  official  information, 
which  it  is  most  desirable  to  secure,  are  made  by  law  a  month  hence, 
the  report  herewith  submitted  is  necessarily  incomplete  and  unsatis- 
factory. A  general  idea  of  the  advancement  and  development  of  the 
Territory  can  be  gained,  however,  from  the  submission  of  such  figares 
as  bavo  been  obtainable,  and  from  evidence  quite  palpable  to  any  one 
at  all  familiar  with  tbe  history  and  possibibties  of  the  Territory. 

THE  CBOPS  IN  1884. 

Tbe  yield  of  wheat,  flax,  corn,  barley,  and  rye,  and  all  kinds  of  veg- 
etables bas  been  abundant,  and  in  many  instances  greater  per  acre' 
than  in  former  years. 

The  wheat  crop  for  1884  is  variously  estimated  at  from  20,000,000  to 
25,01)0,000  bushels;*  flax,  3,000,000  bushels;  com,  2,500,000  basbels; 
barlev,  2,000,000  bushels;  oats,  10,000,000  bushels. 


*  Since  the  above  was  wtitteo  tlie  fotlowlDg  has  buun  received : 

KoRTHERN  Pacific  Railroad  Compant, 

Land  Department, 
Saint  Paul.HijiH.,  Ociober^,  lSg4. 
Dear  Sir  ;  In  ntnly  to  yonr  iDqniries  of  the  13tli  ioNtant,  I  heg  to  saj  that  I 
have  ifiaile  a  carefnl  inqnliy  iato  tbe  reconltiof  wheat  Bhipmenta  ninda  by  tbeNurth- 
oro  Pacific  uiid  Saint  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Manitoba  Kailiood  coin ji HD iea f rum  Da- 
kotn,  wbicli  n-ill  give  a  tolerably  correct  baslH  for  an  estimate  of  the  crop  of  wheat 
raised  in  Northem  Dakota.  I  have,  however,  been  able  to  get  uo  accurate  data  from 
the  railroads  running  through  Son thern  Dakota. 

From  the  beet  infonnatiou  I  have  at  hand,  I  ehonlil  estimate  tlia  total  wheat  crop 
fur  the  year  l^i,  lu  Dakota,  at  from  26,000,000  t  >  30,000,000  biiebels. 

BmbtAt. 
Estimate  of  tbe  crop  of  1884  to  bo  moved  by  tbe  Northern  Puciflo  Railroad 

Company 8,000,000   . 

Estimate  to  be  moved  by  the  Saint  Panl,  Minneapolis  and  Manitoba  Rail- 
road Company 9,000,000 


S'je  BEPOBT   OP  THE  8ECBBTAKY   OF  THE   INTEBIOR. 

But  one  dieconraging  fact  taa  faced  tbti  farmers  of  Dakota  this  year, 
and  tbat  ih,  tbe  extremely  low  price  wbicb  tLeir  produce  hat*  com- 
iDHtitle*].  The  eaitb  ban  liecD  bomitifnl.  and  tbe  granaries  orerttnwinf:. 
but  the  generoKit.v  of  the  soil  is  neutralized  by  tbe  nlmoHt  uiipreeedeiited 
deprecialiOQ  of  values.  This  diseounit^emeut,  which  has  frreeted  the 
agricultural  population  of  all  parts  of  the  conntry,  is  no  fault  of  the 
soil  or  the  climate.  Even  at  the  reigniug  prices  the  farmers  of  this 
Territory  would  find  tbeir  labor  well  repaid  were  it  not  for  the  bi^h 
rates  for  freight  which  prevail,  and  which  it  in  hoped  and  expected  will 
be  reduced. 

Central  and  tjoatbem  Dakota  have  been  looked  upon  aa  the  corn  re- 
gion parercellence,  while  Northern  Dakota  has  been  reganled  as  the  para- 
dise of  tbe  wheat- growers.  £x|)erienc4.-  demonstrates  tbe  fact  tbat 
while  the  yield  of  corn  is  more  abundant  in  tbe  south,  and  the  wheat 
crop  pecnliarly  adopted  to  the  north,  a  fair  yield  of  com  cau  be  obtained 
in  the  latter  section,  and  that  in  parts  of  Central  aud  Southern  Dakota 
tbe  wheat  crop  is  reasonably  sure  aud  tbe  yield  very  liberal. 

EtitiiDate  to  be  retuiDed  for  soeil  ani]  lorat  conHiimplioD 3,0l>0,000 

Eatimate  ot  wheat  raised  in  Southern  Dakota,  IHtit lO.UUO.OOO 

Total 3U,UO(),000 

The  NoTllieni  Pncitlc  Railmail  Company  has,  aiiice  Seiitember  lof  the  present ;ev 
to  October  2,  shipped  the  following  cars: 

ToDiilntb 5,337 

ToUiiinfapolis 4*5 

To  BalutPanl (t 

Total 5,816 

Which,  Bt  an  average  otSOO  <itiiihel«  to  tbe  car,  pqu  a  Is  2,909,000  bashels. 

The  sh  pnientB  of  llie  present  fteaxoD  mnde  no  far  are  about  M  per  crnc.  increase  over 
tbe  fnnie  perioH  of  latit  .venr.  and  there  in  a  laicer  prD)iorti<>n  of  tbe  wheat  stacked 
and  bi^lrt  lor  winter  shipnient  the  present  yenr  than  was  held  back  last  year. 

The  tolBl  Bhipiiient  made  bv  tb?  Northern  Pocilic  Ra'Iroad  Company  of  wheat  last 
year  was  ll>,b5&  corn,  nuionotiiif;  'o  (at  r>DO  bushels  to  the  car)  5,3^4,500  bnsbcls;  so 
tbat  it  is  jirobable  that  the  estimate  of  «,UO0,U0O  bnshels  M  be  shipped  fn>ni  Dakota 
by  Ibe  Nurtbeni  Pacilic  Bailroatl  for  the  crop  of  lBtf4  in  a  low  chtiiiiate.  Hr.  Manvel. 
generHl  manager  of  the  .Saint  Pant.  MiLneapolis  and  Manitoba  Railroad  Coiiipanr. 
also  coDHidera  the  estiniate  nf  9,000,000  bnahets  to  lie  moved  by  the  Manitoba  road  ao 
a  very  cnnserTstiveeatimati'— prol>abl.vl.OUO,UOOshort  of  tlie  actual  anioiiiit. 

It  is  proliable  tbat  tbe  estimate  of  10,000,000  bnsbeU  for  tbe  wheat  production  of 
Southern  Dakota  In  aliin  too  low.  and  yon  will,  therelbre,  see  that  the  estimate  of 
30,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  for  Dakota  for  16»4  would  be  a  safe  and  conservative 
estimate. 

From  Jnnnary  1,  l$rU.  to  date,  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  has  eold 
140,000  acres  of  land  in  Dakota.  It  ■»  fair  to  estimate  that  tlie  total  Hales  of  land  in 
Dakota  to  be  made  hy  the  Northetn  Pacific  Railroad  Companv  for  the  year  ItAM  will 
Bgsref^ate  1«0,000  acres. 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  tlie  shipment  of  cattle  from  Wetitem  Dakota  bas 
already  be)(nii  lo  assume  large  proportions.     The  records  of  the  transpiirlution  de- 

Earlment  hliow  tbat  during  the  preiienl:  season  up  lo  date  1,046  CArloade  i>f  stock 
ave  lieen  Hhip|ird  eastward  from  Dickinson,  Dak.,  equivalent  to  about  tJO.OOO  head 
of  cattle.  Some  of  tbe  n'ock  ahi|iped  from  Dickinson  has  been  driven  from  Norlbem 
Wyoming;  bnt  a  large  proportion  of  it  comes  frum  Western  Dakota  and  tbe  Black 

The  stock  interests  in  the  Had  Lands  are  developing  rapidly,  ami  there  sreprobiibl.v 
150,0(>0  head  of  cattle  now  ranging  on  the  grazing  lauds  of  Western  and  Soutbwesteni 
Dakota. 
Any  further  information  I  can  fumlsb  yon  with  will  be  given  with  pleaanre. 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  jours, 

CHAS.  B.  LAUBOSK. 
Hon.  GiLDKRT  A.  PiKBcn, 

OoHrnor  of  tha  Terrilorg  of  Dakota,  Bitnarok,  Dak.  ,-.  , 
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The  cultivatioD  of  flax  is  receiriiig  tnnch  attention,  especially  in  the 
BOuUteru  and  ceutnil  parts  of  tbo  Territory,  and  will  probably  become 
a  favorite  crop  in  tbe  north  as  well.  The  yield  is  very  larf^e,  the  crop 
comparativelyaure,  and  the  price  much  hif^hertban  that  paid  tor  wheat. 
If  tbe  time  comes  when  the  fiber  can  be  nlilized  the  crop  at  tbe  preeent 
prices  will  be  tbe  most  valuable  that  can  be  cullK'ated. 


Some  very  interestiuir  experiments  have  been  made  in  fhiit-rsising, 
and  with  most  enconrnging  results.  Apple,  pear,  and  other  varieties  of 
fruit-trees  seem  to  thrive  in  all  parts  of  the  Territory,  while  small  fruits 
return  an  almost  fabulous  yield. 

LAUD  ENTRIES  DUBINa  THE  TEAB. 

From  statements  kindly  furnished  me  by  gentlemen  in  charge  of  the 
land  offices  of  the  Territory,  I  fiud  that  the  tide  of  immigration  wbich 
set  in  four  years  ago  still  continues.  The  returns  show  that  nearly 
12,000,000  acres  of  land  in  Dakota  were  disposed  of  by  the  Qovern- 
ment  during  the  fiscal  year.  Of  this  about  6,000,000  were  to  settlers 
and, private  parties,  and  5,000,000  on  claims  to  the  railroads,  hereafter 
to  be  adjudicated.  Some  couception  of  the  quantity  of  land  which  has 
thus  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Government  may  be  gained  by  re- 
marking that  the  acreage  so  disposed  of  is  twice  as  large  as  tbe  whole 
State  of  New  Jersey  and  more  than  three  times  the  size  of  Masaacbo- 
setts. 

PUBLIC  IHSTITDTIONS. 

Tbe  Territory  is  well  supplied  with  institutions  of  a  penal  and  benev- 
olent character.  Since  the  last  report  of  the  novernor  an  additional 
wing  to  the  hospital  at  Yankton,  lor  which  (77,000  was  appropriated 
by  the  legislature  of  1883,  has  been  completed  and  occupied.  This  hos- 
pital lias  at  present  loU  patients,  is  well  constructed,  and  compares 
favorably  in  its  general  management  with  many  of  the  older  institu- 
tions of  the  country.  A  new  though  smaller  asylum  has  just  been  com- 
pleted at  Jamestown,  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Bailroad,  100  miles  east 
of  Bismarck.  This  is  built  of  brick  and  stone,  on  the  modem  cottage 
plan,  is  plain,  but  neat  and  substantial,  and  will  have  accommodations 
for  50  patients. 

A  satisfactory  arrangement  having  been  made  with  the  Department 
of  Justice  at  Washington,  a  new  wing  to  tbe  penitentiary  at  Sioux  Palls 
has  been  erected  during  the  past  year  of  the  same  material  (Sioux  Falls 
granite)  of  which  the  main  prison  was  constrncteil,  and  is  now  ready 
for  occupancy.  This  wing  has  been  largely  built  by  the  work  of  con- 
victs, and  has  consequently  been  of  small  cost  to  either  the  Territory 
or  General  Government.  Upwards  of  lUO  convicts  are  now  confined  at 
Sioux  Falls,  and  the  prison  seems  to  be  managed  carefully  and  accord- 
ing to  humane  principles,  and  with  the  idea  of  making  the  discipline 
reformatory  as  well  as  corrective. 

The  new  prison  at  Bismarck,  authorized  by  the  legislature  of  1882, 
and  for  which  (50,000  was  appropriated,  the  money  to  be  raised  by  the 
sale  of  bonds,  was  completed  on  the  29ch  of  September,  aud  accepte<l 
by  tbe  architect  and  directors.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  ap-  - 
propriation  £i>r  heating  or  furnishing  as  yet,  tbe  bnildiiig  will  not  be 
ready  for  occupancy  until  some  time  during  the  approaching  year.  The 
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board  are  very  sangxiiue  tliat  the  stroctnre  will  *'  challenge  comparison 
as  to  tborou^boesa  of  coustraction,  fnigalit;  of  expenditnres,  and  mod- 
em convenience"  with  any  building  of  the  same  cbaracter  that  has  been 
erected. 

The  site  is  a  cDmm.iDdinK  uue,  about  »  mile  and  a  haUcast  of  tbe  biisiiiosi  porljnn 
of  tbe  citj.  on  the  line  of  tbe  NorlhcTQ  PaeiBcHailroad,  and  hasasidp-trathmnniDf: 
to  tlio  Riuiti  liof,  where  cant  can  be  touded  au<l  iiiiloodeil  wilheaseaDil  facilitf.  Tberp 
U  an  ahundnuoe  of  water,  supplieil  by  a  well  and  force-pump,  which  reachen  every 
portion  of  the  building.  Stand  pipes  have  been  erected  iu  ail  Bc^ctiong,  mid  hOM, 
read^'  fur  use,  i:i  on  band.  A  tborouvh  H^atuui  of  drainuf^e  underlies  tlin  building,  aoa 
ontlt^tn  fur  alopH  and  refuse  matter  provided  witbin  its  walla,  with  proper  catch  baains. 

The  laBt  legislature  appropriated  $12,000  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
school  buildhig  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Sioux  Falls.  The  building 
has  bceu  completed,  and  is  of  Sioux  Falls  granite,  and  has  an  attend- 
ance at  present  of  about  40  scholars. 

RAILBOADS. 

Tbe  mileage  of  railroads  entering  tbe  Territory  has  been  considerably 
increased  dnriug  the  year,  and  a  number  of  tbe  largest  roads  are  con- 
templating much  more  extensive  additions  to  their  trunk  lines  next 
year.  One  road,  the  Fargo  and  Southern,  organized  and  built  b; 
Dakota  citizens,  has  been  completed  during  the  year,  and  extends  from 
Fargo  south  to  Urtonville,  a  distance  of  122  miles.  Tbe  road  was  opeucd 
in  August,  and  immediately  attracted  a  large  business,  both  in  freight 
and  passengers.  It  is  proposed  to  extend  the  line  next  year  from  Ortoo- 
■vllle  south  to  Flaudreau,  in  Moody  County,  thus  connecting  the  north- 
era  and  soatberu  portions  of  the  Territory  by  a  north  and  south  route. 
A  number  of  other  liues  are  projected,  running  from  points  iu  Southern 
and  Oentnil  Dakota  north  to  the  line  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  some  of 
which  will  doubtless  be  constructed  during  the  ensuing  year.  Alto- 
gether there  are  now  built  and  in  operation  about  3,000  miles  of  railway 
in  the  Territory. 

EDUCATIOKAL  IK8TIXUTIOHB. 

The  educational  facilities  of  the  Territory  are  rather  remarkable,  con- 
sidering the  brief  period  of  settlement,  and  the  development  in  this 
respect  is  so  rapid  as  almost  to  defy  calculation.  The  whole  number  of 
sobool  houses  in  1883  was  1,136;  whole  number  of  schools,  1,500.  The 
nnmber  of  school-houses  now  reported  is  2,000;  number  of  schools, 
2,250.  Tbe  number  of  children  of  school  age,  seven  to  twenty  years, 
reported  this  year  (a  few  of  the  counties  are  estimated,  as  tbe  retnms 
have  not  yet  been  received  by  the  superintendent  of  education  from  the 
entire  Territory)  is  80,000,  an  increase  of  (JO  per  cent,  over  last  year. 
This  does  .not  include  a  nnmber  of  city  schools  and  independent  dis- 
tricts which  are  not  required  to  report  to  the  Territorial  superintendent. 
Tbe  amount  expended  for  schools  during  the  year  will  excecd$l,500,000. 

The  growth  of  the  Territory  in  the  four  years  past  can  be  realized 
when  the  fact  is  stated  that  in  1880,  with  a  population  of  135,000  the 
number  of  children  attending  school  was  but  13,728,  and  the  entire 
number  of  children  between  five  and  seventeen  years  was  but  16,9G1. 

Institutions  designed  to  furnish  facilities  for  a  superior  education 
have  been  founded  and  fostered  by  the  Territory,  and  have  been  otieued 
with  bright  prospects.  Among  them  are  the  Agricultural  College  of 
Brookings,  the  University  of  Dakota  at  Vermillion,  and  the  TTniverstty 
of  North  Dakota,  at  Grand  Forks.    A  number  of  private  and  deuomi- 
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national  scliools  and  colleges  have  also  been  started,  all  of  which  are  in 
a  flourishing  condition. 

The  Agricnitural  College  at  Brookings  is  designed  to  accommodate, 
vfhen  completed,  300  students.  The  baildiiig,  which  has  been  erected 
as  a  part  of  the  main  strnctnre,  is  60  by  80  feet,  three  stories  and  base- 
ment, and  has  been  bnilt  thus  far  at  a  cost  of  t22,U00.  Tuition  is  free 
to  all  Dakota  atndeuts. 

The  auivereity  building  of  North  Dakota,  at  Grand  Forks,  is  61  by 
160  feel,  and,  including  the  baBement,  is  four  stories  in  height.  The 
bnildii]g  is  of  brick,  with  stone  trimmings,  and  in  of  moderu  and  sub- 
stantial architectare.  The  board  of  regents  have  secured  to  the  Terri- 
tory title  to  20  acres  of  well-drained  land  within  one  mile  of  the  city 
limits  in  Grand  Forks,  and  are  now  utilizing  the  appropriation  made  for 
the  pnrjiose  to  improve  the  grounds.  Tlie  building  is  provided  with 
water  and  waste  pipes  and  ventilated  sewerage.  The  observatory  is  a 
one-story  building,  22  by  28,  with  two  wings  20  by  16  and  20 by  15,  now 
being  constructed  in  fulfillment  of  the  bond  given  to  the  Territory  to 
construct  ami  i«;capy  an  observatory  costing  not  less  than  $10,000,  as 
a  consideration  for  locating  the  university  at  Grand  Forks.  An  excel- 
lent corps  of  teachers  has  been  engaged,  and  the  prospects  for  the 
university  are  very  bright. 

The  yormal  School  buildiug,  authorized  by  the  legislature  of  1882  to 
be  erected  at  Spearflsh,  has  been  completed  as  far  as  the  appropria- 
tion will  i)ermit,  and  promises  to  furnish  excellent  facilities  for  those 
who  desire  to  prepare  themselves  for  teaching. 

The  university  at  Vermillion  has  been  completed,  and  has  a  capacity 
for  150  students.  It  is  built  of  Sioux  Fnlls  stone.  60  feet  front  by  130 
feet  deep,  and  was  opened  for  stadenta  in  September.  '  It  is  designed  to 
supply  the  wants  of  Southern  Dakota,  and  from  the  interest  manifested 
it  is  evident  that  it  will  be  largely  patronized  from  thf  start. 

The  main  building  of  the  capilol  ac  Bismarck  is  practically  completed, 
and  will  furnish  excellent  accommodations  for  Territorial  purposes. 
The  building  has  been  well  constructed,  and  the  fund  appropriated  by 
the  citizens  of  Bismarck  bus,  I  believe,  been  judiciously  and  honestly  ex- 
pended. When  the  building  is  entirely  finished,  it  will  be  similar  in 
size  and  design  to  the  Minnesota  State  capitol,  and  will  make  a  very 
imposing  appearance. 

THE  BLAOK  HILLS. 

The  region  known  as  the  Black  Hills,  lying  in  the  southwestern  part 
of  Dakota,  and  remote  from  the  other  settled' portions  of  the  Territory, 
exhibits  a  growth  during  the  past  year  not  at  all  inferior  to  that  which 
baa  ubaracterized  it  in  thep»st.  Tbis  region  is  largely  devoted  to  min- 
ing, being  very  rich  in  gold,  silver,  mica,  lead,  copper,  iron,  &c.  The 
gold  shipments  for  the  year  ending  Juue  30  amounted  to  (4,600,000,  a 
slight  increase  over  the  year  previous.  The  silver  shipments,  extend- 
ing from  July  to  December  inclusive,  amounted  to  $2,000,000.  Litiga- 
tion closed  the  principal  silver  mine  on  January  1,  so  only  the  ship- 
ments forthehalfyear  can  be  given.  One  very  large  mill  of  120  stamps 
is  about  complcteil  at  the  new  camp  called  "Greenwood,"  and  large  ad- 
ditions to  the  mill  facilities  on  what  is  known  as  the  "  Homestake  Belt " 
are  projected  for  nest  year.  Kecent  developments  have  disclosed  the 
existence  of  large  bodies  of  a  very  high  grade  of  silver  ore  in  what  is 
known  as  the  "  Carbonate  Camp."  A  smelter  has  just  been  completed 
there,  and  the  production  of  stiver  from  that  camp  will  he  very  large 
during  the  ensuing  year.    The  ores  assay  in  some  instances  as  high  as 
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2,100  ounces  to  the  ton,  anil  a  great  deal  of  tbe  ore  is  very  ricli.  The 
former  flilver-pmducing  camp  at  Galena,  which,  as  I  hare  said,  ia  closed 
by  litigation,  will  be  worked  as  soon  as  the  legal  comt>lioation8  are  set- 
tled. 

The  agricultural  developments  of  the  Bills'  ref^on  daring  the  past 
year  has  been  very  rapid.  The  neighborhood  of  the  Hilla  id  settled  by 
thriving  farmerti,  with  farms  in  good  condition,  and  in  many  ioKtances 
ver>'  fine  improvements.  Lutiibfrand  bnilding  material  are  cheap,  and 
the  prices  of  products  com iiaran rely  high.  Aboat  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  to  one  hundred  and  nity  thousand  head  of  cattle  have  been 
driven  into  this  region  during  the  year,  and  beef  sbipments  are  now 
being  made  in  large  qnantities. 

,  Tbe  schools  are  prouresHing  satisf^toiily.  Deadwood  has  replaced 
its  higb-school  building,  lost  in  the  flood  of  1883,  with  a  very  credit- 
able stractnre.  Rapid  City  has  completed  a  high-school  building,  a 
very  fine  one,  and  Ouator  hna  one  now  under  construction.  Snbstautiat 
Bchool-biiildinga  are  being  erected  in  nearly  every  Rettlemont,  and 
Bchools  are  maintained  with  great  liberality.  I  am  told  that  the  rev- 
enae  at  present  is  in  excess  of  what  can  be  reasonably  expend«l. 

Yery  little  has  been  doue  in  the  way  of  developing  minerals,  with 
the  exeeption  of  the  gold  and  silver  ores,  although  the  variety  is  very 
large,  hi  has  been  already  enumerated.  Something  has  been  done, 
however,  in  the  way  of  producing  mica,  the  shipments  of  this  mineral 
for  part  of  the  last  year  averaging  t3,000  per  week. 


Considerable  interest  has  been  manifested  in  the  organization  of  mil- 
itary companies  in  the  Territory.  There  are  at  present  four  uniformed 
companies,  well  armed  and  equipped,  not  inferior  in  discipline  and  drill 
to  tbe  militia  found  in  the  East.  Five  other  companies  have  been  or- 
ganized, and  only  await  the  issue  of  arms  and  accoutennents  to  be  mus- 
tered into  the  militia  of  the  Territory.  Nearly  all  these  companies  have 
attached  to  them  musical  organizations  of  fair  and  in  some  instances 
superior  talent.  A  plensaut  rivalry  exista  among  the  companies,  which 
promises  to  develop  and  improve  them  in  discipline  and  efficiency. 

THE  GROWTH  OP  DAKOTA. 

That  t)ie  growth  of  Dakota  has  been  phenomenal  everybody  knows. 
So  rapidly  has  the  Territory  filled  up  and  developed  that  the  censns  of 
1880  gives  no  adequate  idea  of  its  jiresent  magnitude  in  population, 
wealth,  and  varied  industries.  The  census  returns  may  serve  ad  a  basis 
of  comparison,  however,  for  computing  the  present  population. 

The  vote  of  Dakota  iu  1880  was  28,474 ;  in  1882,47,185.  With28,474 
voters  in  1880  the  census  showed  a  population  of  135,180.  This  gives 
a  ratio  of  one  voter  to  4.8'J  inhabitants.  As  cominuuitii>s  grow  older 
this  ratio  increases.  Vermont  shows  six  persims  to  each  voter  exer- 
cising the  right  of  suffrage.  Five  is  no  doubt  a  fair  estimate  for  this 
Territory.  The  vot**  of  the  Territory  increased  at  the  rate  of  60  per  cent 
l»etween  1880  and  1882.  A  like  increase  for  the  two  years  since  elapsed 
would  give  us  at  the  election  in  November  83,500  votes.  This  nnmber, 
on  the  ratio  of  five  to  one,  gives  a  population  of  417,600,  which  is  no 
donbt  a  very  moderate  estimate. 

A  conflriuation  of  the-se  llgiire-s  is  found  in  the  report  of  the  Territo- 
rial superintendent  of  public  instruction.     The  returns  in  his  office 
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ahow  80,000  children  in  the  Territory  of  achool  age  (xeven  to  twenty 
years).  Bstimating  five  to  one  {the  census  of  1^0  gave  eight  to  one 
betwi'cn  the  ages  of  five  anil  seventeen),  aud  we  have  4()0,0()0,  or  nearly 
the  unniher  of  inhabitants  gained  from  n  coinpntation  based  on  tlie 
number  of  voters.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  there  are 
a  number  of  iniorganize<l  coiiuties  in  the  Territorj',  where  the  census  of 
scbool  childreQ  is  not  taken,  and  where  no  votes  are  cast,  but  wfaich 
contain  all  the  way  from  100  to  1,000  fiogtulatiou.  No  account  is  taken 
either  of  uou-votera,  though  the  percentage  is  probably  quite  as  large 
here  as  m  the  older  States.  When  these  facts  are  taken  into  consider- 
ation, it  is  quite  evident  that  417,000  is  mitch  below  the  actual  number. 
I  have  very  little  doubt  that  a  complete  census  of  the  Territory  would 
show  a  pojmlation  of  450,000;  but  estimating  it  at  only  400,(i00,  and 
theu  Dakota  baH  a  greater  number  of  inhabitants  than  was  shown  by 
the  last  census  in  either  Colorado,  Delaware,  Florida,  Nevada,  New 
Hampshire,  Oregon,  Hbode  Island*  or  Vermont,  while  it  about  equals 
Counecticnt^  Maine,  Nebraska,  and  West  Virginia.  A  comparison  of 
the  vote  of  some  of  the  older  States  of  the  TTnion  with  that  of  Dakota, 
still  a  TeiTitory,  ia  striking. 
The  following  table  shows  the  rote  of  1882  in  the  States  named : 

Culifornia Ifi4,6:9 

CoDUMiknt 115,638 

DHlftn-arv 31,203 

Florida 67,618 

Loniuiiuia 97,201 

MiDUBSoto 101,140 

Nebraaka 81,345 

Neraila 14,305 

Vew  HampsbiTe 76, 8W 

KhodH  lalHiid I(i.a01 

S»utli  Coiniliaa H4,777 

Vcrnioiit 51,868 

WestVirgiiiift 90,091 

The  vote  of  the  Territory  in  1882  was  divided  as  follows  between 
Korth  and  South  Dakota,  taking  the  forty-stxtb  parallel  as  the  line  of 
division : 

North  Dukvtu 15,498 

South  Dakota 31,767 

Without  stopping  to  consider  which  section  has  attracted  the  largest 
percentage  of  immigration  since  that  time,  but  retaining  for  convenience 
the  same  proportion  of  increase  as  that  shown  between  1880  and  1882, 
we  find  that  the  Territory  south  of  the  line  has  a  preseut  population  of 
270,000,  and  that  north  of  the  line  a  jiopulation  of  130,000. 

Viewiug  the  matter  in  the  light  of  Congressional  precedent,  this  pop- 
olatiou  ought  to  entitle  both  sections  to  admission  into  the  Union  as 
separate  States. 

Jowa  was  admitted  with  100,000  votes,  Indiana  with  50,000  votes,  Illi- 
nois with  50,000,  California  with  92,000,  Kansas  with  120,000,  Minne- 
sota with  150.000,  Oregon  with  52,000,  Colorado  with  120,000,  Nevada 
with  35,000,  and  Nebraska  with  75,000  votes. 

If  the  population  be  sufficient  to  constitute  two  States  of  the  Union, 
surely  the  geographical  area  is  abundaut.  Each  State,  if  the  Territory' 
were  divided  on  the  forty-sixth  parallel,  would  then  contain  about  75,000 
square  miles,  aud  each  one  would  bo  nearly  as  large  as  Nebraska,  a 
third  larger  than  Iowa,  Jlliuois,  or  Wisconsin,  about  twice  as  large  as 
New  Tork,  Peunsylvauia,  or  Ohio,  more  than  twice  the  size  of  Indiana, 
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more  than  eight  times  the  size  of  Maryland,  aadDine  times  the  size  of 
HasoachiiKettR. 

It  will  thus  l»e  Been  that  both  as  to  popniation  and  area  North  and 
South  Dakota  more  than  till  the  me.a8ure  hitherto  required  as  a  condition 
for  the  admission  of  a  new  State  into  the  Union. 

But  if  the  Territory  presents  qualifications  aa  regards  populatioD  and 
geographical  area,  it  is  uo  less  fortunate  in  the  character  of  its  inhabits 
ants  and  the  nature  of  its  soil.  Dakota  ia  the  great  granary  of  the  con- 
tinent. Der  product,  not  alone  of  wheat,  but  of  all  the  important  cere- 
als, is  enormous.  Her  people  are  not  raw  and  unuse<l  to  self  government, 
bnt  citizens  who  have  served  an  appreaticeship  in  the  older  States,  and 
are  not  only  fitted  b.v  character  and  esperieuce  for  the  duties  of  citizen- 
ship, but  fairly  eutitle<l  to  its  privileges  by  all  the  principles  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  GoTemment.  There  is  something  incongruous  in  keeping 
half  a  million  of  people,  comprising  the  most  indepeudent  if  not  the 
richest  agricultural  class  in  the  wcfrld,  and  who,  with  all  the  disadvan- 
tages of  a  Territorial  condition,  hare  reared  schools  and  colleges, 
churches,  and  other  public  institutions,  which  compare  in  design,  finish, 
and  general  conduct  and  discipline  with  States  half  a  century  old,  in  a 
condition  of  practical  vassalage. 

DIVISION  OP  THK  TERRITORY. 

The  sentiment  iu  favor  of  division  is  practically  unanimons ;  but  very 
few  in  either  section  of  the  Territory  oppose  it.  Whether  this  desire  is 
wise  or  unwise  is  not  a  ijiiestion  it  seems  necessary  to  discuss ;  whether 
it  will  disappear  under  the  effect  of  a  closer  acquaiotauce  and  relation- 
ship, engendered  and  promote<l  by  the  various  lines  of  niilway  north 
and  south,  and  now  being  built  or  surveyed,  is  a  probability  or  contin- 
gency that  can  be  estimated  by  others  as  well  ah  myself;  but  it  seems 
to  be  a  rule  that  latitudinal,  and  not  longitudinal,  lines  are  the  cementing 
and  blading  ones ;  that  communities  lying  east  and  west  of  each  other 
become  by  the  lawn  of  trade  and  commerce  more  closely  allied  and  more 
readily  assimilated  than  those  lying  north  and  south.  In  any  event, 
there  scarcely  seems  an  esisttug  necessity  for  holding  together  in  Ter- 
ritorial or  Statehooil  two  widely  separated  regions,  both  largely  popu- 
lated, both  immense  in  area,  and  both  sincerely  desirous  of  division.  I 
do  not  reganl  the  diversity  of  soil  or  climate  or  productions  snbstantial 
reasons  for  separation.  This  would  be  an  element  of  strength  indeed, 
were  a  given  Territory  otherwise  closely  allied;  but  a  country  400  miles 
in  length  from  north  to  south  is  too  large  for  the  couveutence  of  the 
people,  and  has  ilifflculty  iti  attaining  to  that  harmony  and  co  operation 
so  important,  if  not  so  vitally  necessary,  to  the  upbuilding  of  a  peaceful, 
united,  and  prosperous  State. 

THE   CAPITAL  REMOVAL. 

The  act  of  the  legislature  removing  the  capital  from  Yankton  to  Bis- 
marck occasioned  some  feeling,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  law  created 
a  commission  to  select  a  site  instead  of  naming  the  locality  by  legis- 
lative enactment,  and  aroused  legal  controversy.  The  district  court, 
before  which  the  case  was  first  brought,  decided  against  the  validity  of 
the  law.  The  question  subsequently  came  before  the  supreme  court  of 
the  Territory,  and  the  decision  of  the  court  below  was  reversed  and  the 
actof  the  legislature  held  to  be  valid.  Steps  had  been  taken  to  bring  the 
case  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  when  I  assumed 
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tliedntiesof  the  governor'a  office.  Kccogiiizing  tbe  lu'uding  force  of 
the  decision  of  the  Territorial  nnpreme  court  tiutil  such  decision  was 
modified  or  reversed,  I  established  my  office  at  Bismarck,  where  it  now 
remains.  I  was  ainoerely  gratified  at  finding  my  action  cheerl'ully 
accepted,  and  to  see  a  disposiiiou  manifested  in  all  parts  of  tbe  Terri- 
tory to  abide  by  tbe  law,  and  to  leave  tbe  settlement  of  tbe  question  to 
tlie  courts  or  to  tbe  future  uution  of  tbe  legislature.  Tbe  history  of 
capital  removals  is  a  history  of  contests,  more  or  less  bitter,  and  Da- 
kota is  not  an  exception ;  but  fortouately  this  contest  is  a  legal  and  not 
a  personal  one,  and  has  been  carried  on  witboiit  interrupting  the  social 
relations  of  the  two  sections  of  tbe  Territory.  Division  is  not  sought, 
therefore,  because  of  any  temporary  estrangement  over  tbe  ti'ansfer  of 
the  seat  of  government,  but  is  desired  as  a  matter  of  political  and  com- 
mercial convenience. 

FINANCIAL  CONDITION   OF   THK  TEEBITOEY.      - 

The  totai  bonded  iudebteduess  of  the  Territory  is  $394,o00,  bearing 
interest  at  5  and  (i  per  cent. 

The  current  demands  upon  tbe  Territory  have  been  paid  on  presenta- 
tion since  March  :?5, 18S2. 

ThuoBHeMed  viiluiitiunof  iiropuTty  in  Irt(?:i  watt $69, 1!>4,909  82 

The  total  receipts  nure 195,100  68 

Disbnraemento IBH,  413  98 

AasewetlvalniLtinD  for  1884 e4.5Jf7,4a8  63 

Total  n:ceipra  for  1884 3(10,000  00 

DinbarttemoiitH(esti[iiatciI)    -205,000  00 

OONOLUSION. 

The  low  price  of  wheat  this  year  has  caused  farmers  to  prepare  for  the 
cultivation  of  other  crops  on  a  larger  scale  than  heretofore,  and  a  diver- 
sified production  will  be  the  result.  Flax,  barley,  and  rye  will  be  raised 
in  large  quantities  next  year,  and  it  is  believed  that  farming  will  prove 
much  more  remunerative  than  where  so  mncb  attention  is  given  to  one 
or  two  kinds  of  grain. 

Attention  has  been  directed  also  to  atock-raisiog.  Western  and 
Southwestern  Dakota  alford  excellent  grazing  facilities,  and  the  sbip- 
mentB  of  cattle  from  these  regions  have  alreaily  assumed  large  propor- 
tions. 

The  bealthfulness  of  the  climate  of  tbe  Territory  continues  to  attract 
many  people  from  the  Eastern  States,  and  the  effect  of  the  invigorating 
atmosphere  on  impaired  constitutions  is  excellent  as  a  rule.  JSo  epi- 
demic of  any  kind  has  visited  the  Territory  during  the  year,  and  upon 
the  whole  the  healtb,  prosperity,  and  happiness  of  the  people  have  been 
remarkable  and  uninterrupted. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GILBERT  A.  PIERCE, 
Governor  Dakota  Territory. 

Hon.  H.  M.  Teller, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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REPOET 

THE  GOVERNOR  OF  IDAHO. 


ExEoniiTE  Depaetuent, 
Boise  City,  October  18,1884. 

SiH:  With  a  view  to  a  tborough  compliance  with  your  request  of 
September  17,  and  witb  flowing  ami  absorbing  pride  in  Idabo's  paat 
and  poBsibilitieu,  1  have  tbe  honor  to  refer  you  to  the  complete  docu- 
meuts  ou  the  geography,  topography,  climate,  aud  products  of  this 
Territory  made  by  my  brilliant,  sapient,  and  erudite  predeceasors,  in 
the  certain  kuowledge  that  should  any  information  of  those  characters 
be  needed  by  the  Department  it  maybe  fouud  in  their  incomparable 
reports. 

I  deem  it  but  simple  justice  to  the  gentlemen  who  so  ably  filled  the 
place  I  now  hold,  to  couHue  myself  rigidly  to  your  request,  "to  for- 
ward a  report  of  the  affairs,  aud  of  the  progress  and  development  of 
the  Territory,  together  with  any  suggestions,  relating  to  the  Territory, 
to  which  the  atteution  of  Oongress  should  be  directed,"  to  the  end  tbat 
their  historical,  geological,  topographical,  geographical,  and  atmospher- 
ical researches,  which  wereonly  secured  by  patient  exploration  through 
Territorial  pamphlets,  &c,,  may  stand  as  authentic  authority. 

I  have  the  honor  to  further  submit,  by  way  of  explanation,  that  al- 
though I  have  worked  arduonsly  during  my  short  residence  here  as  the 
presiding  officer  of  the  commonwealth,  1  have  to  regret  that  in  sucb  a 
great  scope  of  territory,  where  the  people  have  such  a  diversity  of  in- 
terests, many  matters  of  importance  must  naturally  have  escaped  tpj 
attention. 

FINANCLA.L. 

The  Territory  is  practically  free  from  debt,  having  in  reality  a  fuuded 
uidebteduess  of  $69,268.60,  as  follows: 

Bonds  due  December!,  1885 r!2,553  55 

BoDdB  due  December  1,  1891 .•. 46,715  05 

69,9ti8  60 
To  offget  this  there  iacasbonhnml 65, 537  91 

Kote  that  this  result  has  beeu  achieved  under  a  reduction  in  the  tax 
rate  of  from  75  cents  to  40  cents  on  the  $100  within  the  past  three 
years,  and  from  40  cents  to  25  centa  during  tbe  paat  year,  ami  that 
during  that  time,  owiug  to  the  increase  of  population,  a  heavier  drain 
by  the  prison,  careof  indigent  sick  aud  insane,  &c.,  the  current  expenses 
of  the  Territory  have  more  thau  doubled. 
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The  total  uet  receipbi  from  all  sources  dariug  tlie  fiscal  year  euding 
April  1,1884,  were  $32,146,90,  an  excess  over  tbe  previous  year  of  nearly 
42,600,  notwithstanding  the  reduction  in  taxation  above  indicated. 

Tbe  following  table,  by  connties,  shows  the  assessed  valuation  of  real 
and  personal  properties  on  the  usual  basis  of  oue-half  value : 

Adft #1,£>S6,914  00 

AlturoB 2,871.366  57 

Bear  Lake M0,6I9  00 

Boise 748,997  85 

Cassia aie.63«  00 

Coster 505.772  (10 

Idaho 6ie,928  00 

Koot«nai 414,348  88 

Lemhi 308,762  00 

Nea  Perce i l,H17.229  OO 

OneidB 2,101.072  00 

Owvhee 823.091  50 

Shoshone 36,dH4  00 

WaBhiogton 42^,792  51 

Total 1:1.938,412  31 

The  total  valuation  under  tbe  original  asaeBsment  rolls  of  tbe  previ- 
ous year  was  $0,238,021.05,  showing  an  increase  of  nearly  fifty  per  cent, 
in  one  year,  and  it  is  surely  fnir  to  say  the  proportiou  of  increase  bas 
more  tbau  kept  np  during  tbe  time  since  the  assessment  rolls  were  com- 
puted. Tbis  does  not  include  the  value  of  mining  proi>ertie8  iu  the 
Territory',  whose  improvements  alone  are  taxed  and  whose  value,  if  as- 
sessed, would  at  least  double  the  showing  of  the  assessment  rolls. 

PUBLIC   SCHOOLS. 

There  is  uo  .one  subject  that  Idaho  takes  more  pride  in  and  care  of 
than  education  and  her  public  schools.  While  the  system  is  susceptible  of 
improvemeut  and  is  being  yearly  improved  to  keep  pace  with  the  grow- 
ing needs  of  the  people,  it  will  compare  favorably  with  that  of  many  old 
States.  The  system  is  based  largely  on  local  snpervisiou,  the  charge 
and  supervision  of  the  schools  being  left  mainly  to  local  trustees  elected 
annaally,  who  are  subject  to  the  revision  of  a  county  snperintendeut,  to 
whom  tbey  report^  who  in  his  turn  makes  an  annual  report  to  the  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  and  be  to  the  executive  department  of 
the  Territory,  The  latest  report  shows  twelve  thousand  children  of  the 
proper  age  to  attend  school.  There  are  three  hundred  school  districts 
in  the  Territory,  and  graded  schools  have  been  established  in  Boise  City 
and  Lewiston.  The  school  and  school  house  in  Boise  City  are  not  ex- 
celled anywhere.  Teachers'  conventions  are  held  in  the  more  populous 
counties,  and  a  commendable  local  pride  and  competition  exist.  The 
chief  sources  of  support  for  public  schools  are  local  taxation  (which  I 
deeply  regret  to  say  includes  a  tax  on  gambling),  fines  for  public  ofienses, 
and  certain  licenses. 

Tbe  Territorial  school  fund  is  limited  to  receipts  from  escheated  estates 
and  to  certain  insurance  licenses.  Iu  regard  to  a  needed  relief  for  onr 
public-school  fund,  or  iwrhaps  I  had  better  pay  a  co-operation  in  the  ef- 
orts  and  purposes  of  citizens  of  this  Territoi-y  to  improve  the  efficiency 
of  the  public-school  system,  a  word.  I  need  not  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact,  now  universally  nuderstood  and  conceded,  that  the  only  safe 
basis  of  a  republican  government  is  the  intelligence  and  education  of 
the  masses.  Congress,  in  February,  18S1,  set  aside  certain  demesnes,  to 
wit,  Qcventy-two  sections  of  the  public  lands  of  Idaho  for  pablic-school 
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parposes,  uDder  certain  reatrictions,  that  for  the  present  generation  make 
the  benefaction  practically  oaeleas.  These  sections,  with  the  3,000,- 
000  acres  of  school  lands  (sixteeutL  and  thirty-sixth  sections)  allowed 
by  general  law,  may  reasonably  be  expected  at  some  future  period  to 
form  a  ba^s  of  a  sound  and  munificent  school  system.  But  meanwhile 
the  children  of  the  Territory  increase;  the  necessity  for  normal  schools, 
graded  schools,  longer  sessions,  better  teachers,  scientific  instruction, 
more  school-houRes,  and  better  ones  presses  on  the  people  beyond  their 
ability  to  beur  and  meet.  It  is  suggested  that  in  the  struggling  infancy 
of  a  State  or  Territory  is  the  time,  if  ever,  when  the  fostering  aid  of 
the  Geueral  Ooverument  is  reqnired,  and  can  be  given  without  oppres- 
sive patronage  on  the  one  side  or  surrender  of  mauly  independence  on 
the  other.  I  would  therefore  suggest  that  some  provision  be  made  by 
Congress  whereby  the  munificence  of  the  grant  shall  be,  iu  part,  pres- 
ently realized  ;  either  that  portions  of  the  school  lands  be  sold  or  the 
entire  sections  leased  for  a  t«rm  of  years  and  the  proceeds  applied  to  a 
general  Territorial  school  fund,  which  can  be  utilized  at  once  in  the 
bett«r.  higher,  more  thorough  equipment  of  the  rising  generation  for  au 
earnest,  active,  useful,  honest,  and  successful  part  in  the  battle  of  life. 


This  Territory,  rich  in  its  practicaJly  boundless  deposits  of  mineral 
wealth,  has  not  developed  as  extensively  within  the  pa^t  year  as  was 
expected.  Many  of  our  rich  mining  diMtricts  are  even  now  virtaally 
idle.  This  much- to-be-deplored  condition  is  occasioned  by  various  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions,  the  more  important  of  which  are  the  timid- 
ity of  capital,  lack  of  scientific  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  average 
miner,  and  lack  of  practical  experience  on  the  part  of  the  average  ex- 
pert. There  are  other  difficulties  in  the  way  which  stand  as  insur- 
mountable barriers  to  the  rapid  progress  of  mining  in  Idaho.  The  mining 
laws  are  imperfect.  Mining  interests  need  the  strong  hand  of  rigorous 
law  to  callback  operations  to  the  mines,  where  they  shall  be  real,  instead 
of  figuring  upon  the  stock  boards,  where  they  are  pretentious  shams, 
based  upon  the  credulity  of  the  people ;  which  state  of  things  is  fast 
confounding  the  supposititious  with  the  real,  and  has  always  worked  to 
the  great  detriment  of  honest  mining. 

If  there  were  a  school  or  system  established  that  would  bring  about 
a  happy  medium  between  the  unlearned  miner  and  the  theoretical  ex- 
pert it  would  redound  to  the  general  good,  and  to  a  considerable  extent 
preclude  the  possibility  of  investors  in  mining  being  so  often,  so  ex- 
tensively, and  so  outrageously  swindled  by  sharpers  and  company- 
mongers. 

Mining  is  our  chief  source  of  wealth,  and  employs  in  this  Territory  a 
greater  number  of  men,  despite  all  the  drawbacks,  and  a  greater  amount 
of  capital  than  any  other  industry.  The  development  in  gold  and  silver 
during  the  past  yenr  has  been  at  a  ratio  of  50  per  cent, ;  the  output  of 
mineral  wealth  of  the  Territory  being,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained, 
about  47,000,000.  Idaho  has  greater  mineral  belts  than  any  otherTer- 
ritory  or  State  in  the  Union,  The  most  extensive  belt  lies  on  the  west- 
ern slope  and  the  spurs  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  that  enter  the  Territory 
in  Oneida  County  and  run  the  entire  length  of  it  to  Lake  Peod  d'Oreille, 
a  distance  of  4IU  miles. 

The  mines  and  discoveries  on  this  immense  belt  now  being  worked 
begin  iu  the  Wood  Biver  coDotry  and  extend  to  Cceur  d'Aleoe.  AU 
that  couDtry  on  tbis  belt  lying  between  Sawtooth,  in  Altnras  Ooooty, 
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and  Pierce  City,  in  Slioshone  County,  is  unexplored,  and  the  time  can- 
not be  fur  (liBtaut  when  great  riches  will  be  unearthed  from  many  parts 
of  it.  The  districts  that  have  attracted  marked  attention  during  the 
past  year  are  the  Wood  River,  Lout  Hiver,  and  Cojur  d'Al^ne. 

THE  WOOD  RIVER  DISTRICT. 

This  district  is  proving  etjual  to  the  expectations  of  the  most  sao- 
guiue,  and  it  is  now  generally  ctiiiceded  to  be  the  richest  silver-lead 
producing  couutiy  in  the  world.  Tlie  general  average  of  the  ores  as- 
sayn  143  f'UDces  of  silver  and  1)3  per  cent,  lead  to  the  ton.  This  and  the 
strength  and  number  of  the  veins  am  sure  indications  of  the  great 
wealth  of  the  district.  In  all  caHes  the  ores  have  steadily  increased  in 
value  as  depth  has  been  attained,  and  the  opinion  largely  prevails 
among  men  of  acknowledged  capacity  in  this  branch  of  industry  that, 
owing  to  the  continuity  of  the  ledges  and  the  extreme  width  of  the  min- 
eral belt,  there  will  eventually  be  ns  deep  mining  in  Wood  Hiver  as  in 
any  other  mining  country  in  existence. 

The  Bullion  is  the  greatest  belt  in  this  locality,  being  from  3  to  11 
miles  in  width,  and  has  been  explored  from  Bellevoe  to  Smoky,  a  dis- 
tance of  37  miles.  The  next  belt  in  importance  is  the  Elkhoru.  It  ex- 
tends from  the  East  Fork  of  Wood  River  to  Lake  Creek,  some  9  miles. 
There  is  also  the  Muldoou  belt,  running  from  Muldoon  to  East  Fork. 
The  formation  ou  the  northeast  sides  of  these  belts  is  a  granitic  porphyry, 
and  on  the  soutbweut  sides  porphyry.  The  veins  occur  in  a  metallifer- 
ous lime  shale,  which  is  an  easy  guide  to  the  practical  miner.  The  out- 
put for  the  year  ended  Jane  30  was  about  $3,500,000. 

THE  LOST  BITER  DISTRICT. 

This  is  a  new  district  and  is  located  in  Custer  County,  directly  over 
the  border  of  Alturas  County.  This  camp  has  attracted  considerable 
attention  during  the  past  year,  and  large  quantities  of  carbonates  and 
galena  ores  have  been  discovered.  They  are  very  similar  to  the  prod- 
uct of  the  mines  of  liead\iUe,  Colo.,  and  were  it  not  for  the  coat  of 
transportation  there  would  doubtless  have  been  a  big  showing  from 
this  place.  Jn  addition  to  the  silver-bearing  ores,  some  fine  copiier  ore 
has  been  discovered,  which  promises  largely. 

THE  C(EUR  D'ALfeNE. 

This  country  has  surely  been  more  misunderstood  and  saSered  more 
from  misinformation  and  mismanagement  than  any  district  ever  opened. 
Several  thoasaiid  men,  without  any  definite  idea  of  what  was  needed, 
and  with  no  knowledge  of  the  country,  stampeded  therfe  in  midwinter, 
to  find  themselves  confronted  with  from  3  to  8  feet  of  snow,  instead 
of  naturally  developed  gold  mines  of  fabulous  richness  and  marvel- 
ous extent.  For  months  after  their  arrival  nothing  conld  be  done 
in  the  way  of  mining.  The  gamblers  and  the  rum-sellers  were  the  only 
people  who  reaped  golden  harvests.  The  sufTerings  of  the  minority 
were  intense.  There  were  neither  roads  nor  trails.  There  were  no 
mining  supplies  of  any  kind  in  the  camp.  Those  who  had  suGBcieiit 
food  and  shelter  had  every  reason  to  consider  themselves  fortunate. 
Until  May  there  were  none  of  the  necessary  appliances  for  succeasfol 
mining,  and  it  was  a  piece  of  rare  good  lucli  when  a  pick  and  shovel 
conld  be  obtained.    Since  the  weather  has  permitted  it  some  mining 
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hfts  beeu  doae,  aud  tbe  yield  has  been  fine.  When  dibihea  liave  been 
made,  roads  cut,  and  work  systematized,  I  hazard  the  assertion  that 
the  Cceur  d'Al^ne  country  will  aatouish  the  world.  The  gold  is  there, 
and  the  indications  are  that  it  will  be  a  very  wealthy  miuiag  camp  for 
twenty  years  to  come. 

The  other  districts  in  the  Territory  have  been  abnudautly  descant«d 
on  in  previouB  reports,  and,  1  asautne,  need  no  word  from  me,  with  the 
exception  of  the 

OWYHEE  ADD  ATLANTA  DISTEICTS. 

The  Silver  City  aud  Flint  districts,  in  Owyhee  County,  were  in  active 
ot>eration  about  ten  years  ago.  Laige  aud  expensive  milts  and  reduc- 
tion works  were  erected,  and  much  was  iloue  toward  developing  the 
many  properties.  Large  quantities  of  rich  ores  were  extracted,  but  the 
major  part  of  the  ores  the  mills  proved  totally  incapable  of  reducing, 
the  treatment  of  them  being  little  ouderstood  in  those  days. 

The  companies  l>ecame  eiubarrassed  financially,  work  was  discontin- 
ued, and  since  1875  the  district  has  been  dormant.  This  is  undeniably 
a  rich  country  ;  indt-ed,  it  may  be  the  richest  ailver-prodncing  district 
io  the  Territory,  aud  when  capital  arouses  it  and  a  method  of  treating 
tbe  ores  made  manifest  that  will  save  the  riches  in  the  quartz  without 
absorbing  theui,  the  uiines  of  Silver  aud  Flint  will  loom  largely  as 
wealth  producers. 

The  Atlanta  district  has  beeu  retarded  by  reasou  of  its  inaccessibility. 
This  will  shortly  be  reuiedie<l,  as  surveyors  are  now  layiug  out  a  wagoii- 
road  from  Boise  City  to  Atlanta.  A  year  hence  the  road  will  be  com- 
pleted aud  trausportatiou  rendered  comparatively  eiisy.  The  ores  of 
this  district  are  so  very  rich  aud  apparently  so  plenteous  that  with 
easy  ingress  and  egress  there  should  be  an.  amazing  output  of  wealth 
iu  tbe  future. 

PLAOEB  MINING. 

There  are  gold-bearing  sauds  on  the  banks  and  bars  of  the  Snake 
Kiver  &om  its  headwaters.  Many  of  these  are  now  being  worked,  and 
in  all  ca«e8  men  are  making  good  wages,  while  many  are  washing  ont 
comfortable  fortunes.  These  sands  will  furnish  employment  for  thou- 
sands  of  men,  who  can  earn,  if  they  are  not  possessed  of  drouish  in- 
stincts, from  $3  per  diem  upward ;  and  why  men  will  stand  around 
and  about  ginneries  and  street  corners  in  the  Ea^t  and  less  remote  West, 
babbling  about  hard  times  and  brewing  commnnism,  when  they  can 
locate  here  and  live  free,  honest,  independent,  and  hapjiy  lives,  is  far 
beyond  the  keu  of  the  frontier  thinker. 

AGEICULTUKE. 

All  the  wealth  of  Idaho  does  not  conic  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
Agriculture  has  been  steadily  on  tbe  increase.  A  farmer  who  is  thrifty 
and  industrious  can  amass  money  with  facility.  The  considerable  min- 
ing towns  aud  camps  create  a  ready  aud  profitable  market  for  much  of 
his  surplus,  and  the  railroads,  whose  iron  bauds  now  bind  us  to  the  Bast 
and  West,  open  to  him  the  maris  of  the  outside  world.  The  soil  abounds 
richly  iu  all  the  mineral  aud  vegetable  elements  necessary  to  the  natural 
and  luxuriant  growth  of  all  the  grasses,  grains,  fmits,  &c.  He  is  not 
afflicted  with  adouble  freight,  as  are  the  grangers  on  the  woru-ont  laoda 
of  the  East  and  South — his  pro<luct  one  way  to  market,  and  his  fertil- 
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ieers  the  other  way  home.  Natnte  has  fertiUzed  hie  soil  with  the  mold 
of  oeuturiee  so  deeply  as  to  seem  inezbanstible.  The  yields  from  all 
crops  are  abundant.  Wheat  thw  year  yielded  from  35  to  55  bushels  to 
the  acre,  barley  45,  oats  56,  aiid  potatoes  250.  Potatoes  weighing  2 
pounds  each  are  not  phenomenal,  and  I  have  seen  innumerable  cab- 
bages weighing  16  pounds  each.  Garden  vegetables  of  all  descriptions 
grow  redundantly  and  exci-ed  anything  of  the  kind  I  have  ever  seen. 
The  rich,  sheltered  valleys  of  Idaho  are  peerless  in  the  prodaotion  of 
fruit.  In  the  older  localities,  notably  in  Bo1b4  Valley,  there  are  exten- 
sive orchards  containing  thousands  of  trees,  all  in  a  high  state  of  colti- 
vation.  The  business  of  fruit-growing  is  here  reduced  to  a  science  based 
upon  the  great  American  principle,  "  Make  it  pay."  The  fruit  yield 
this  year  has  been  enormous,  and  has  superseded  Culifornia  fruit  in 
many  of  the  adjoining  Territories. 

STOOE-BAISING. 

This  is  an  important  industry  in  Idaho.  There  are  fifteen  bnndred 
men,  at  least,  employed,  and  surely  ten  millions  of  capital  invested  and 
yielding  a  profit  of  300  per  cent,  under  careful.  Intelligent,  and  jndicioos 
direction.  The  increase  In  the  herds  during  the  past  five  yeara  will 
reach  40  per  cent.  The  nutritious  grasses  of  the  valleys,  the  mild  wis- 
ters,  and  absence  of  snow  and  sleet  permit  herds  to  live  and  thrive  ont 
of  doors  all  winter  with  little  expense  and  care  to  the  herdsman.  The 
breeds  are  being  continually  improved  by  the  introduction  of  finer 
blooded  stock  and  the  business  is  regularly  having  new  recruits  added 
to  it  by  immigration  of  capitalists  luted  hither  by  the  abundant  promise 
of  the  soil,  the  marked  success  of  the  pioneers  in  the  enterprise,  who 
have  realized  great  fortanes  in  a  few  years  from  modest  beginnings; 
the  climate,  with  its  pore  uir  that  fans  the  fever  from  the  brow  and 
sends  the  vital  elixir  rushing  tinglingly  to  the  remotest  vein,  artery, 
nerve,  and  muscle,  until  labor  is  a  pleasure  and  reward  a  consequence. 

BEOLAHATIOIf  OF  DESESBT  LAND. 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been  a  marked  movement  in  this  di- 
rection, and  within  another  year  thousands  upon  thoasands  6f  acres  of 
splendid  arable  land  will  be  added  to  tbe  already  great  area  of  the  Ter- 
ritory. Iq  a  few  years  an  acreage  greater  than  the  whole  State  of  Rhode 
Island  will  be  reclaimed  in  the  Snake  Biver  Valley  alone,  and  changed 
from  an  arid,  parched,  and  unsightly  desert  into  rich  and  blooming 
agricultural  lauds,  safe  from  drought  or  fiords  of  ntin.  This  happy 
condition  ia  entirely  attributable  to  the  desert-land  act,  which  should 
not  be,  and  I  beg  to  express  a  hope,  will  not  be,  changed.  True  it  ia, 
the  act  might  be  amended  in  some  particulars  that  would  redound  to 
the  general  good;  but  if  it  were  tinkered  at,  it  would  open  the  way 
toward  a  repeal  or  a  radical  chauge  wbicli  would  be  little  less  than  a 
public  calamity.     Should  the  act  be  rei>ealed,  these  rich  valleys  would 

giiss  into  the  greedy  dutch  of  the  autocratic  power  of  the  Mormon 
hnrcb,  which  can  force  the  deluded,  yoked,  and  abject  followers  of  the 
creed  to  build  i  anals,  settle  on  the  lands,  pay  tithings  and  enormous 
water  taxes  to  the  salacious  saints  who  would  reap  rich  harvests  from 
the  labor  of  their  serfs  and  with  little  expense  to  themselves. 

Near  Blackfoot  a  cunal  is  nearly  finished  that  will  reclaim  between 
40,000  and  50,000  acres.  In  Cassia  County — along  the  south  side  of  the 
Snake  River — Raft  River,  Goose  Creek,  and  many  smaller  streams  are 
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owned  entirely  by  the  MormoDS  and  used  by  them  for  irrigatiou  pnr- 
poses. 

At  Sboshone,  in  Alturaa  Connty,  25  niilee  north  of  Snake  River,  Lit- 
tle Wood  River  has  been  turned  on  the  desert  and  a  thriving  town  with 
its  outlying  farnae  hae  grown  and  ia  growinfr,  vhere  bot  two  short  years 
ago  was  a  sage-bniah  covered,  desert  plain. 

In  the  Bmneau  Valley  some  60,000  acres  are  already  under  cnltivatlon 
and  a  canal  has  been  started  to  cover  from  25,000  to  30,000  acres  more. 
In  Wood  River  Valley  a  canal  has  been  constructed  and  irrigates  over 
20,000  acres,  while  below  these  nowfniitt'ul  acres  lie  50,000  acres  which 
will  shortly  be  covered  with  wnter  and  cultivated. 

The  Idaho  Mining  and  Irrigation  Company  of  Kew  York  is  construct- 
ing a  canal  withacapacityofi,000  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second,  which 
takes  the  waters  of  the  Boise  about  76  miles  above  its  confluence  with 
the  Hnake  River.  This  canal  will  irrigate  and  reclaim  about  600,000 
acres  of  land  lying  on  the  uorth  side  of  the  Snake  River  and  south  of 
Boise  City. 

On  the  Payette  River  two  canals  are  nearly  completed  that  will  cover 
about  50,000  acres,  while  a  third  is  contemplated  that  will  reclaim  30,000 
acres  more. 

On  the  Weiaer  there  are  about7o,000  acres  being  brought  under  irrigat- 
ing ditches,  there  being  three  or  four  different  cantds  now  bnilding. 
In  addition  to  the  above  a  plan  is  maturing  to  take  the  waters  of  the 
Snake  River  and  reclaim  nearly  2,000,000  of  acres  of  valley  laud.  This, 
if  carried  into  effect,  will  give  Idaho  land  enough  to  supply  the  entire 
Pacific  slope  with  cereals,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  aud  make  her  the  rich- 
est of  the  Territories. 

THE  NOBLE  80K. 

The  Indian  population  of  the  Territory,  though  gradually  fading  away 
before  the  encroachments  of  civilization,  continues  to  present  a  vexed 
qaestion  for  the  solution  of  the  dominant  race.  As  foot  b^'  foot  they 
have  sullenly  retired  before  the  tread  of  the  white  man,  their  numbers 
have  dwindled  away.  Civilization  has  been  to  them  a  moral  canker 
that  has  eaten  to  their  heart  cores  and  polluted  the  blood  of  their  pro- 
geny. If  ever  there  existed  the  necessity  of  a  war  of  extermination, 
that  jieriod  has  surely  passed  by.  As  with  the  skin  of  the  Ethiopian, 
the  spots  of  the  leopaid,  so  with  the  restless,  essentially  free,  roving 
nature  of  the  Indian,  a  radical  change  is  perhaps  impossible.  Certainly 
a  sudden  one  ia  not  to  be  hoped  for.  Centuries  of  continued  defeat  and 
disaster  have  taught  him  to  respect  the  power  of  the  Government,  but 
it  is  the  respect  horn  of  the  dread  in  a  natnrally  courageous  heart.  The 
Indians  in  the  Territory  are  now  peaceable  aud  have  given  up  the  notion 
of  organized  resistance.  They  rather  seem  to  submit  sullenly  to  their 
fate.  Part  of  our  common  humanity,  there  is  surely  something  akin  to 
good  in  their  hearts  that  might  be  appealed  to  effectively  to  better  their 
own  lives  and  make  at  least  some  of  them  asefnl  and  profitable  citizens. 

While  I  should  not  expect  universal  success  at  the  offstart,  I  would 
recommend  that  the  General  Government  assnme  charge  of  them  as 
wards  in  minority,  give  them  farms,  start  them  in  business  of  tillers  of 
the  soil,  free  tliem  from  taxation  for  the  time,  keep  a  paternal  watch 
over  them  and  enfranchise  them  as  they  become  independent.  As  they, 
become  interested  in  their  new  avocations,  the  discontent  will  workout 
at  their  finger  ends ;  activity  and  labor  will  cure  the  disease  of  unrest 
and  revolt,  fostered  by  brooding,  herding,  and  idleness.     By  this  plan, 
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too,  they  conid  be  Beparsted.  Their  traditions  of  wroug  inflicted  and 
avenged  wonld  grow  dim  and  gradnally  fade  out  among  the  rising  gen- 
eratioD.  I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  herding  them  on  reservations 
in  indolenoe  as  penHioners,  paupers  on  the  Government,  only  tends  to 
keep  alive  the  spirit  of  insubordination  and  the  yearning  for  revenge 
they  dare  not  oi>eii1y  attempt,  but  nevertheless  secretly  desire.  There 
is  every  iodDcement  for  the  inauguration  of  some  sach  farming  experi- 
ment that  would  be  hnmanely,  wisely,  honestly,  and  at  the  same  time 
patiently  supervised  by  men  who  would  carry  rout  in  good  faith  the  full 
spirit  of  the  intention. 

RAILROAJDS. 

Our  system  of  railroads  grows  rapidly  from  year  to  year,  but  all  too 
slowly  for  the  necessities  and  pusnibilities  of  the  Territory. 

During  the  past  year  236  miles  have  been  completed  and  equipped, 
and  the  roads  are  seemingly  doing  a  profitable  business.  The  Territory 
needs  a  railroad  from  the  northern  part  of  the  domain  down  along  the 
Snake  Hiver  to  Boise  City,  which  would  connect  the  northern  and 
southern  portions,  and  so  practically  settle  the  vexed  and  vexing  ques- 
tion of  the  annexation  of  the  northern  counties  of  the  Territory  to  Wash- 
ington Territory'.  The  Oregon  Short  Lino  will  be  completed  within  a 
month  which  will  make  a  continuous  line  of  road  from  Granger  to  Port- 
land, Oregon,  Tbere  are  at  present  820  miles  of  railroad  completed  itt 
Idabo,  as  follows: 

UOam. 

Utah  ami  Norlbi^ru 206 

Oregon  Short  Line  (luain  line) 452 

Oregon  Sbort  Line  (Wooil  River  branch) 70 

NorrLeni  Paiillc BO 


THE  SECRETAET  OF   THE  TERRITORY. 

Under  the  jireseut  regulation  the  secretary  of  the  Territory  is  ap- 
|H>inted  by  the  President,  fie  may  or  may  not  be  a  resident  of  the 
Territory.  While  Idaho  is  happy  in  the  existence  of  a  thorough  har- 
mony and  complete  unity  of  purpose  between  the  executive  and  the 
secretary — the  only  strife  being  a  friendly  contest  aa  to  who  shall  work 
the  more  zealously  for  the  welfare  of  the  Territory — I  can  but  feel  that 
it  is  the  result  of  chance  or  the  keen  discernment  of  the  appointing 
power,  rather  than  a  wise  system  of  appointment.  There  should  be  the 
pleaitantent  relation  between  the  executive  and  the  secretary.  An  ac- 
cident, the  death  or  resignation  of  eiiher  party,  in  this  Territory  might 
change  the  fortuitous  harmony  that  now  so  abundantly  exists  into  a 
bickering,  warring,  jealous,  partisan  malignity,  which  would  not  only 
retard  the  healthy  growth  of  the  Territory,  but  really  move  back  the 
hands  on  the  dial  of  its  prosperity  for  years.  In  view  of  this  possible 
contingency,  in  the  exercise  of  that  wise  foresight  which  ought  to  dis- 
tinguish man  ftom  the  lower  order  of  creation,  I  would  suggest  that  the 
governor  be  i>ermitted  either  to  nppoiut  his  own  secretarj'  of  the  Ter- 
ritory, or  at  least  nominate  a  list  of  several  names  from  among  those 
having  acquired  the  rights  of  citizenship  in  the  Territory.  In  this  way 
continuous  harmony,  that  is' so  very  essential  to  the  success  of  any  en- 
terprise, would  be  assured. 


^dbyGoogle 
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THE  MOBHON8. 

The  qaestion  of  polygamy  has  grown  to  sucb  gigantit;  and  inouatroas 
proiiortiooa  as  to  actually  nvernbadow  our  present  and  imperil  oar  future 
as  a  commonwealth.  With  Utah  on  the  aonthern  borders  of  Idaho, 
crowded  with  Mormons,  the  passes  through  the  Owyhee  Mountains  at 
hand  and  inviting  immigration,  swarms  of  the  faith  of  litth  thronged 
throngh  the  passes,  pre-enipte<l  the  laud,  founded  tdliages,  erected  tem- 
ples of  idolatry,  and  have  since  lived  in  defiance,  practical  defiance,  of  all 
law,  except  the  canons  of  the  Mormon  Church  and  the  direct  cnminanda 
of  the  apostles  of  lechery.  Their  nnmbers  are  so  considerable,  their  or- 
ganization so  close,  and  their  obedience  to  the  commands  of  church  so 
servile  that  they  are  able,  by  alliance  with  one  of  the  political  parties 
of  the  Territory,  to  thwart  justice,  warp  jndgment,  and  control  legisla- 
tion to  the  extent  of  preventing  the  pnssage  of  any  laws  that  would  in- 
terfere with  their  fecund  and  feculent  institution.  T  feel  that  in  the 
near  future  this  polluting  thing  mast  be  cheeked,  the  barbarous  and 
blasphemous  practices  and  tenets  eradicated,  uprooted  e^itirely,  or  the 
destiny  of  this  great  and  rich  public  domain  will  be  periled  beyond 
bloodless  redemption.  There  is  a  silent  but  irrepi-essible  conflict  going 
on  lietween  the  forces  of  civilization  and  those  of  barbarity  in  this  Ter- 
ritorj',  which  will  continue  to  go  on  until  one  or  the  other  shall  have 
triumpheil.  It  is  time,  indeed,  in  a  country  that  made  such  enormous 
saurihces  to  abolish  slavery,  that  it«  twin  should  cease  to  exist.  No 
other  countrj'  would  tolerate  such  a  flagrant  disregard  of  decency  and 
law,  and  the  legislator  who  refuses  to  grapple  with  it  degrades  himself 
by  permitting  its  influence  to  sway  or  ci^oie  him.  Mormonism,  us  prac- 
ticed in  this  Territory,  is  as  much  a  rebellion  against  the  authority  of 
the  Government  as  that  which  raised  its  hideous  head  in  Charleston 
Harbor,  and  intinitely  more  disgraceful.  Mormonism  dupes  alike  its 
creatures  and  the  Government.  It  is  a  shallow  cheat  and  religious  (t)  ' 
swindle  that  robs  its  victims  unscrupulously  and  mercilessly.  A  large 
proportion  of  those  who  live  in  subjection  to  this  liaremic  church,  be- 
cause they  dare  not  oppose  it  openly,  have  nevertliek-ss  awakened  to 
the  fact  that  they  are  the  victims  of  a  despicable  and  gauzy  swindle,  and 
would  gladly  greet  the  powerful  interposition  of  thi-  Government. 

With  the  so-called  religious  aspects  of  the  cane  the  Goverument  need 
have  as  little  respect  as  tolerance,  and  the  question  can  be  dealt  with 
entirely  regardless  of  any  professed  motives  or  beliefs.  There  are  laws 
upon  the  statute  books  of  the  nation  recognizing  polygamy  as  a  crime 
and  prescribing  penalties.  Why  are  not  those  laws  enforced  1  If  this 
country  must  be  so  free  as  to  run  into  licentiousness ;  if  every  one  must 
he  allowed  to  worship  according  to  the  dictation  of  his  own  lubricity, 
why  was  not  this  festering  relic  of  barbarity  hemmed  in  and  conflnea 
to  the  princely,  but  besmirched  and  besmeared  Territory  of  Utah  it  had 
already  usurped  C  Why  was  it  permitted  to  overflow  and  encroach 
upon  us,  and  fling  its  deadly  upa^  shade  over  an  adjoining  Territory, 
until  with  natural  increa^  with  doubled  and  quadrupled  opportunities, 
and  fresh  recruits  in  families  and  wealth  from  the  Churoh  of  Utah,  it 
insolently  threatens  to  own  this  broad,  rich,  and  fertile  Territory,  and 
openly  proceeds  to  make  good  the  threat. 

I  would  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of  Congress  to  this  subject 
and  ask  that  some  legislation  be  devised  and  enacted  that  shall  give 
life  and  force  to  the  laws  already  in  being,  bat  not  in  action.  Surely, 
the  Government  that  successfully  coped  with  and  throttled  Afiican 
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slavery  in  its  hale,  vigorons  maturity,  can  overthrow  this  worse  tiian 
slavery  in  its  minority,  its  puberty,  as  it  were.  All  this  Territory  asks 
is  that  the  line  be  drawn  at  the  42d  parallel,  beyond  which  no  polyga- 
mous mormointsm  may  exist,  where  one  wife  shall  content  one  man,  and 
both  man  and  wife  shall  acknowledge  allegiance  to  tlie  laws  of  the  land 
first  and  church  afterward. 

THE  PEOPLB  AND  THEIR  NEEDS. 

The  people  of  Idaho  confess  to  a  natural  and  laudable  desire  to  see 
the  name  of  Idaho  emblazoned  on  the  banner  of  the  Union  as  a  ft«e 
and  equal  State.  The  Territory  has  a  population  of  80,000,  and  it  is 
increasing  by  immigration  and  natural  means  at  the  rate  of  20  per 
cent,  yearly,  having  more  than  donbled  in  population  daring  the  past 
four  years.  The  inhabitants  are  tlirifty^  enterprising,  and  economical; 
most  of  them  having  come  to  the  Territory  at  great  inconvenience  to 
themselves,  to  better  their  conditions  in  life,  have  settled  down  to  the  work 
with  a  determination  that  always  commands  success.  They  have  cre- 
ated cities,  reclaimed  deserts,  spotted  the  hills  thickly  with  cattle,  and 
forced  the  auriferous  and  argentiferous  deposits  from  the  depths  of  the 
earth  into  the  treasury  of  the  world.  Despite  all  this,  they  are  virtu- 
ally disfranchised  citizens.  The  dearest  thiug  to  evey  true  American 
— and  there  is  no  truer  American  than  the  froutiersman — is  the  right  to 
vote  for  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  his  country.  He  cannot  do  this  nntil 
the  Territory,  in  which  be  has  made  his  home,  becomes  a  State;  a 
foreigner  can  land  at  the  Battery,  in  Ifew  York,  enjoy  all  the  benefits  of 
advanced  civilization,  and  vote  in  a  few  short  years,  and,  if  he  is  sharp 
and  quick,  may  become  an  office-holder  almost  as  soon  as  he  becomes 
a  citizen.  The  injustice  of  this  is  too  obvious  to  nee<l  comment.  How- 
ever wise  and  generous  the  policy  of  the  General  Government  may  be 
-  and  is  to  the  Territorial  charges  under  its  care,  the  community  cannot 
thrive  as  when,  in  the  sovereign  statnre  of  a  free  and  independent  State, 
she  exercises  all  the  rights  inherent  to  Statehood,  it  is  as  though  the 
wings  of  the  eagle  were  clipped ;  he  can  see  the  ether  fields  aloft  and 
far  away,  but  strives  in  vain  to  reach  them. 

With  all  the  Territories  in  need  of  some  legislation,  and  only  one 
man,  who  is  little  more  than  an  ex-member  lobbyist,  on  the  floors  of 
Congress  from  each  to  protect  Territorial  interests,  in  the  multiplicity 
of  public  business  and  private  enterprise  that  press  upon  members  of 
Congress,  the  Territories  have  little  chance  to  obtain  what  they  reqnire. 
We  lack  public  buildings,  railroads,  canals,  systems  of  irrigation,  the 
construction  of  which  all  reqnire  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  eminent 
domain  possessed  by  a  State  over  its  own  area.  We  need  the  right  to 
grant  subsidies  to  railroads,  to  issue  bonds,  and  authorize  oonnties  and 
cities  to  do  likewise  for  the  furtherance  of  needed  Improvements. 

Finally,  we  need  the  power  to  regulate  our  domestic  institntions  ac- 
cording to  organic  law  to  prevent  the  encroachments  of  the  monster 
polygamy  that  now  casts  the  shadow  of  its  black  and  deadly  wing 
athwart  our  peaceful  homes — prosperous  acres,  and  rich  mineral  beltB 
which  ought  to  be  the  exclusive  property  of  the  present-day  civiliza- 
tion in  the  Territory.  I  most  respectfully  represent  that  as  we  now 
number  over  80,000  inhabitants,  and  are  augmenting  by  an  ever-increas- 
ing ratio,  and  that  at  the  present  rate  of  increase  we  shall  have  reached 
a  maximum  of  100,000  before  the  Congress  elected  in  1884  shall  have 
passed  into  history,  that  Congress  shonld  act  upon  the  measure  and 
formally  clothe  us  with  the  right  and  title  of  Statehood. 
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Our  people  are  brave,  earnest,  and  enlightened.  They  have  hewn 
ont  their  own  homes  with  their  own  brawn^  and  gathered  their  families 
about  them.  Clothed  with  the  sovereign  nght  of  Statehood,  they  will 
find  the  might  to  see  that  the  laws  are  executed;  that  the  star  Idaho, 
added  to  the  galaxy  of  States,  shall  be  indeed  the  "gem"  its  name 
indicates,  without  flaw  or  blemish;  borrowing  no  refolgenoe  &om  the 
older  members  of  the  constellation  that  it  is  not  able  to  retnm  ray  for 
ray;  owing  no  daty  to  the  General  Government  which  in  ita  youth  and 
gratitude  for  enfranchisement  and  fraternity  it  is  not  able  and  abund- 
antly willing  to  pay. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  M.  BUNN, 

Hon.  Hbnbt  M.  Teller, 

Seeretary  of  ike  Interior. 
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REPORT 

GOVERNOR  OF  MONTANA. 


Tbeeitoet  op  Montana, 
Executive  Office,  Beletia,  October  5, 13S4. 
Sir  :  The  year  that  has  elapsed  since  my  former  report  has  nowhere 
h&^n  one  of  expanHive  growth  or  advanceioent. 

If  Montana  haa  not  realized  in  the  increase  of  her  population,  exten- 
sion of  her  railroad  system,  or  the  aevelopment  of  her  mines  all  that 
was  confidently  predicted,  at  least  the  facts  justify  the  claim  that  Mon- 
tana during  the  twelve  months  past  has  been  nnsurpassed  by  any  other 
portion  of  the  country  in  most  of  the  solid  and  permanent  elements  of 
prosperity. 

IMOKEAaE  OF  POPULATION. 

With  the  exception  of  8  miles  of  uarrow-gange  railroad  fhim  Stewart 
to  Anaconda,  on  the  Utah  and  Northern,  there  has  been  no  railroad  build- 
ing in  the  Territory  within  the  year,  and  most  of  those  who  had  come 
in  former  years  to  engage  in  this  occupation  have  sought  employment 
elsewhere.  In  the  early  spring  the  reported  gold  discoveries  of  the 
Coenr  d'Aleoe  mines  created  a  rush  tolhat  portioti  of  Idaho  ai^acent 
to  Montana's  western  border,  and  several  of  the  outfitting  points  were 
within  our  Territory, 

With  the  general,  failure  of  anticipation  concerning  the  richness  of 
these  mines,  a  large  share  of  those  who  invested  their  last  dollar  in 
getting  to  them  haye  been  working  their  way  out  And  homeward  in  a 
forlorn  and  destitute  condition,  recruiting  the  ranks  of  the  great  army 
of  "  tramps  "  whose  vanguard  for  the  first  time  has  made  its  appearance 
in  Montana. 

The  rapid  decline  of  the  foreign  immigration  and  the  vis  a  tergo  hav- 
ing been  withdrawn,  there  has  been  no  such  rush  of  emigration  along 
any  part  of  the  Western  i^ntier  line.  Making  all  deductions  for  the 
departure  of  those  who  had  come  only  for  a  temporary  jtnrpose,  there 
has,  nevertheless,  been  a  steady  and  perceptible  gain  in  onr  population 
during  the  past  year.  Baaing  my  opinion  upon  certain  unofBcial  dat» 
presented  to  me,  I  judge  the  increase  to  be  about  4,000,  making  a  total 
of  about  84,000  inhabitants  within  the  Territory  at  the  present  time. 

It  is  doubtful  if  there  has  been  a  single  portion  of  the  entire  country' 
where  the  disturbance  and  depression  of  buaiuess  and  credits  has  been 
less  seriously  felt  than  in  Montana.  All  of  the  leading  industries  have 
prospered,  and  mines  have  yielded  their  accustomed  returns.     In  spite 
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of  a  severe  winter,  which  brought  some  loss  aod  a  depressed  wool  mar- 
ket, the  revenues  fit>m  this  source  have  increased.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  all  branches  of  the  great  stock  iudustries. 

IMPOETING  8T00K. 

This  Territory  is  not  to  be  judged  by  the  amount  of  stock  exported 
either  for  meat  or  for  other  purposes.  Though  Montana  continues  to  fur- 
nish in  large  numbers,  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep  for  stocking  the  vast 
pasture  lands  of  the  Dominion  provinces  to  the  North,  and  supplies  no 
insignificant  portion  of  the  beef-cattle  for  the  Chicago  market,  she  is, 
and  for  some  time  will  continue  to  be,  an  importer  rather  than  an  ex- 
porter of  stock.  This  must  contiune  till  our  rich  and  extensive  pasture 
ranges  are  fairly  well  stocked  up  to  their  natural  average  capacity.  Aa 
a  consequence,  brood  mares,  young  cows,  and  ewes  are  worth  relatively 
more  in  Montana  than  elsewhere  in  the  country.  It  is  estimated  that 
above  100,000  bead  of  improved  breeds  of  cattle  have  been  shipped  and 
driven  into  the  Territory  during  the  past  year,  and  by  the  Ist  of  De- 
cember about  60,000  will  have  been  exported. 

The  railroads  are  furnishing  increased  facilities  for  importing  stock. 
Sheep  are  brought  from  Washington  Territory  and  Oregon  by  car  at  a 
cost  of  50  cents  per  head,  and  in  so  short  a  time  that  no  delay  is  needed  to 
feed  and  water  them ;  a  hard  and  exhaustive  season's  drive  is  thus  avoided 
and  the  stock  is  in  better  condition  to  endure  the  possible  rigor  of  the 
the  first  winter,  which  is  usually  the  most  trying  to  stock  driven  in.  In 
the  same  way  and  with  equal  advantage  young  cattle  and  horses  are 
brought  in  from  the  States.  This  method  of  transportation  is  espe- 
cially favorable  to  the  introduction  of  improved  breeds  which  could  not 
welt  bear  the  long  drive  across  the  plains  and  mountains.  Especial  at- 
tention is  being  paid  to  improviug  the  qoality  of  all  kinds  of  stock,  and 
many  men  of  wealth,  enterprise,  and  experience  are  doing  great  work 
in  this  direction. 

PEEVENTION   OP  CATTLE  DISEASE. 

The  climate  of  MoutHua  is  as  healthy  for  stock  as  for  the  human  race. 
There  is  little  likelihood  of  any  species  of  stock  disease  originating 
here.  There  is  danger,  however,  that  among  the  large  herds  and  flocks 
brought  in  that  diseases  may  thus  be  introduced  and  cause  immense 
loss.  I  have  found  it  necessary  during  the  year  past  to  issne  a  procla- 
mation to  prevent  the  introduction  of  cattle  affected  with  Tex^as  fever 
and  other  disea^s  that  have  caused  so  much  anxiety  and  loss  in  some 
of  the  Western  States,  and  have  found  the  authorities  of  all  the  adjacent 
Territories  quite  ready  to  co-operate  in  all  such  precautionary  measures, 
and  our  legislature  is  alive  to  the  importance  of  making  suitable  laws 
and  providing  the  necessary  means  to  carry  thera  out.  But  It  seems 
that  additional  legislation  on  the  part  of  Congress  could  do  vastly  more, 
reaching  as  it  would  in  all  directions,  with  a  stronger  hand  and  uniform 
regulations  protecting  us  on  the  side  of  the  l^ritisb  provinces  as  well  as 
of  sister  Territories  and  States. 

The  stock  interests  of  Montana  and  Wyoming  are  alike,  and  the  ciU- 
zeos  of  both  Territories  are  equally  interested  in  the  securing  of  the 
admission  of  cattle  into  Great  Britain  alive.  Unfortunately,  in  order 
to  retain  her  monopoly,  the  British  authorities  refused  us  exit  through 
Canadian  provinces,  but  it  is  hoped  that  we  may  accomplish  it  via 
Boston  and  Portland.    England  and  Scotland  favor  the  admission  of 
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American  cattle  iuto  their  markets,  but  the  principal  opposition  cornea 
from  Irish  an<l  Oauadiau  aud  a  few  grass-^rowiog  shires  of  England. 
Cauadiau  ofiicialH  and  the  DomJiiioa  press,  aided  by  certain  (Chicago 
stock -yard  uien,  who  fear  a  diversion  of  their  business,  have  maligned 
and  oDtrageously  attacked  the  health  of  Wyoming  and  Montana  vattle, 
and  all  movements  on  the  i>art  of  our  stockmen  towards  obtaining  a 
foreign  market  are  bitterly  opposed ;  whereas  the  fact  is  that  the  cat- 
tle of  both  Territories  are  now  and  always  have  been  free  from  any  con- 
tagioua  diaeiises. 

TROUBLE  WITH  DKPRBDATORS. 

The  worst  difficulty  that  our  stock -growers,  particularly  horse  and 
cattle  men,  have  thus  far  had  to  contend  with  is  the'loss  by  steuling 
and  wanton  killing  of  cattle  by  white  and  red  thieves.  Horse  stealing 
had  become  consolidated  into  a  large  and  well-organized  industry  in 
the  sparsely  settled  northern  and  eastern  portions  of  the  Territory.  It 
became  necessary  to  organize  and  resort  to  extra  legal  means  to.  sup- 
press this  dangerous  element.  The  laws  were  utterly  ])owerless,  the 
thieves  with  their  plunder  would  escape  into  the  vast  Indian  reserva- 
tions, or  cross  the  northern  frontier  line  to  be  safe  from  reach  before 
pursuit  even  began.  There  have  been  some  applications  of  hemp  and 
lead  during  the  year  by  the  "cowboys,"  as  our  stock-herders  are  called, 
that  are  to  be  deprecated,  pro\'ided  there  were  other  effectual  pro- 
tection and  redress  at  band.  The  Uovernmeot  should  protect  this  great 
and  much  exposed  interest,  and  until  it  can,  it  is  useless  to  complain  of 
these  violations  of  the  forms  of  law,  as  our  people  feel  that  self-protec- 
tion is  the  older  and  stronger  law. 

There  has  been  another  cause  of  complaint  of  great  magnitude  that 
lies  wholly  within  the  reach  and  control  of  the  national  authorities. 
Boving  bands  of  Indians,  Crows  and  Blackfeet,  have  during  the  whole 
season  been  roaming  among  the  thinly-scattered  settlements  along  the 
Musselshell  and  other  tributaries  south  of  the  Missouri,  pretending  to 
be  in  search  of  horses  stolen  by  other  Indians,  but  taking  horses  wher- 
ever opportunity  presented,  and  subsisting  wholly  upon  cattle  of  the 
settlers  which  they  have  killed  by  the  hundreds.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
such  conduct  will  provoke  retaliation  and  may  result  in  precipitating 
war.  The  Indians  must  be  strictly  confined  to  their  reservations  and 
provided  there  with  the  means  of  support  and  occupation. 

OPENING  IHE  RESERVATIONS. 

Henewing  my  observations  of  last  year  on  this  subject,  of  such  vast 
concern  to  the  people  of  Montana  and  the  whole  country,  they  ac4]uire 
new  force  from  the  experiences  of  the  year.  These  vast  reservations  no 
loogerafibrdany  means  of  support  to  the  Indian  in  his  traditional  mode 
of  life.  The  large  game  is  gone.  The  Indians  are  in  many  cases  driven 
to  kill  the  white  man's  cattle  or  starve.  The  situation  of  the  Piegans 
and  Blackfeet  has  been  most  deplorable  as  reported  by  me  in  detail 
at  diSereiit  times;  hundreds  died  from  starva^on.  The  reduction  of 
their  reservations  to  a  proper  size  in  alternate  sections  would  give  the 
means  to  provide  for  their  physical  well-being  and  would  furrier  pro- 
vide for  their  education  in  the  useful  arts  so  that  they  might,  in  the 
course  of  time,  become  wholly  self-supporting  by  raising  cattle,  sheep, 
and  horses,  for  which  their  reservations  are  adapted. 
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Notwithstanding  the  temporary  relief  afforded  the  Northern  Indians 
by  nn  increaae  of  8u])plies  to  the  amount  of  half  a  ration  daily  to  last 
antil  March  1,  their  condition  from  exposure,  destitution,  and  starva- 
tion experienced  during  the  past  two  years  is  utterly  astounding  and 
deplorable,  and  I  have  great  fears  that  many  will  die  dunng  the  com- 
ing winter.  Some  permanent  arrangement  should  be  made  by  which 
these  Indians  should  surrender  these  great  traots  of  lauds  embracing 
ranges  of  mouutainM  and  extending  to  the  Miisaouri  River,  where  steam- 
boating,  wood-yards,  and  whittky  abound.  Bill»  were  introduced  by 
Messrs.  Vest  and  Maginnis,  in  the  Senate  and  House,  virtually  carry- 
ing out  the  arrangements  and  nnderntanding  that  were  had  with  the  * 
ludiaiis  of  Montanu,  but  owing  to  a  pi-otest  on  the  part  of  the  Indian 
Bureau,  that  th^  reservations  to  be  left  the  Indians  were  not  sufficient, 
these  bills  did  not  puss.  The  position  taken  was  uot  tenable,  for  Con- 
gress can  hardly  be  expected  to  give  large  sums  except  in  consideration 
of  a  reasonable  surrender  of  land  by  these  tribes.  A  few  thousand 
'  Indians  should  not  be  permitted  to  occupy  and  yet  not  use  the  area  of 
a  large  State,  thereby  pieventing  its  occupation  by  white  settlers. 
The  Sioux  IndiauB  at  Poplar  Hiver  should  be  removed  to  Standing 
Bock,  and  the  A^siiiHboines  iit  that  point  be  consolidated  with  the  Milk 
River  band. 

The  recent  rejwrts  of  the  discovery  of  gold  mines  in  the  Little  Rock- 
iea,  an  oatlying  spur,  situated  about  one  hundre<l  miles  southeast  from 
Fort  Assinaboiue,  and  not  more  than  fifteen  miles  distant  from  the 
Missouri  River,  lying  in  the  very  h^rt  of  the  gi'eat  northern  reserva- 
tion, is  already  attracting  hundreds  from  all  parts  of  the  Territory  and 
beyond.  If  it  were  possible  to  prevent  this  intrusion  it  would  not  be 
policy  to  do  so.  It  is  for  the  interest  of  the  whole  country  that  the 
mines  should  be  worked,  and  the  surrounding  country  be  opened  to 
permanent  settlement. 

It  is  no  longer  possible  to  defer  action  in  the  matter  of  redociog  all 
of  the  reservations  to  some  moderate  and  proper  limits.  Thousauda 
of  citizens  could  be  i)rovided  with  homes,  and  huu<lred8  of  thousands  of 
stock  could  be  supported  in  this  vast  area  now  useless  to  any  one.  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  instead  of  keeping  these  Indians  shut  np  on 
reservations,  which  necessarily  isolates  them  from  civilizing  iuflaences, 
they  should  l>e  brought  into  direct  contact  with  the  modes  of  life  of 
the  frontier  fHrmer  and  stoek-grower.  I  do  not  believe,  in  the  present 
condition  of  mostof  our  tribes  in  the  Northwest,  that  the  Indian  should 
be  treated  en  masse,  but  an  individuals,  providing  each  one  with  a 
homestead,  which  should  l>e  inalienable  for  a  term  of  not  less  than 
twenty  years.  Should  such  a  law  be  passed,  then  the  Government 
could  abolish  the  reservation  system,  and  open  for  settlement  alternate 
sections  whereby  the  Indian,  from  the  example  of  his  white  neighbors, 
conid  more  practically  and  quickly  learn  the  white  man's  methods. 

The  tribes  now  living  on  these  large  reservations  should  be  paid 
for  the  land  thi'y  give  np,  and  the  fund  accruing  therefrom  would  en- 
able each  bead  of  a  family  to  supply  himself  with  stock,  farming  im- 
plements, and  lumber,  and  also  be  sufUcient  for  establishing  means 
for  the  support  of  their  schools,  and  improving  their  lands  b^'  irrigat- 
ing ditches  and  otherwise.  These  radical  changes  and  measures  should 
be  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  The  present  policy  of  permitting  the 
Indians  to  lease  their  lands  for  grazing  or  other  purposes  is  all  wrong, 
for  it  opens  the  way  for  large  corporations  and  speculators  to  get  a 
footing  on  the  reservations  to  the  detriment  of  actual  settlers,  who, 
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when  tbe  reserratioDS  are  opened,  woald  be  f^lad  to  parcbatie  small 
farms,  thereby  not  only  increatiiiie  the  population,  bat  aidiug  in  the 
general  development  of  the'  TerrHory. 

TIUBEB  BEBBBTATIONS. 

The  meaanres  pending  in  OongresB,  the  purjione  of  which  in  to  pre* 
serve  as  permanent  forest  ruserrations  those  vast  monntaitiouH  traota 
from  whence  our  f^reat  rivers  dniw  their  constant  supplies,  will  prove 
wise  and  beneficial  in  proportion  as  tliey  are  tliornaglily  and  intelli- 
gently ezecated.  Tbe  intended  and  deviiied  laws  will  not  execute  them- 
selves, and  any  efficient  ext^ution  will  require  a  force  of  coitsideraltle 
natural  and  acquired  skill  in  forestry,  living  {lermauently  on  the  ground 
with  ample  powers  and  meaus  to  act  in  ordiimrycaitesandoxtraonlinary 
emergencies.  To  maintain  a  proper  force  of  com]ietent  men  to  prevent 
such  reservation  laws  from  becoming  a  dead  letter  will  ueitessarily  in- 
volve consiilentble  expense,  and  this  should  be  provided  for  in  some 
wtty  ont  of  the  products  of  the  reservation.  Enough  timber  might  be 
sold  every  year  to  pay  the  cost  of  preaertation,  while  increasing  the 
producing  capacity  of  such  reservations.  The  true  sniutiaii  of  tills 
problem,  tbe  vital  importance  of  which  is  just  beginning  to  be  dimly 
discerned,  involves  the  questions  ot  proper  care,  Helf-support,  and,  not 
least,  the  provisions  that  the  annual  products  of  the  reservation  may  aid 
the  settlement  of  contiguous  portions  of  the  public  domain  suitable  for 
cultivation  and  pasturage.  It  may  be  worthy  of  larther  oou^ideration 
as  to  whether  those  portions  of  tbe  great  Uocky  Mouutaiu  range  cov- 
ered by  these  proposed  reservations  should  lie  open  on  oertaiii  tenna 
for  exploration  for  their  mineral  treasures  in  which  they  ao  generously 
abound. 

While  conceding  the  paramount  importance  of  protecting  the  water- 
snpply  ft«m  our  great  rivers,  it  seems  not  only  wise  but  imperative  upon 
tbe  representatives  of  a  popular  Qovernment  to  consider  in  connectlou 
therewith  every  legitimate  and  [troper  use  and  want  of  present  aud 
fiiture  generations  that  may  be  subserved. 

While  the  general  subject  of  forest  reservation  is  acquiring  form, 
there  are  special  considerations  for  preserving  the  forest  growth  along 
the  water-conises,  and  especiully  through  the  cations,  such  aa  Hell  Gate 
and  Prickly  Pear,  where  immediate  action  is  necessary  by  Executive  or 
Departmental  order  to  prevent  them  from  being  strip|>e(l  of  their  most 
attractive  ornament!'.  Such  places  are  by  nature  incapable  of  cnlriva- 
tion,  but  will  serve  the  general  public  best  by  retaining  the  lovely  lines 
of  foliage  with  which  nature  has  streaked  their  rugged  features.  Thoae 
who  construct  railroad  or  wagon-roads  through  such  ca5ons  should 
be  especially  eqjoined  from  catting  down  the  trees  there  found  growing. 

FIBH  AND  GAME. 

The  subject  of  protecting  forests  and  the  water  supply  of  our  rivers 
naturally  suggests  the  propriety  of  making  these  forests  and  streams  to 
abound  with  game,  aud  also  by  the  introduction  of  every  specii'S  ol  tlsh 
likely  to  thrive  therein,  from  other  parts  of  the  world.  Even  if  no  direct 
revenue  to  the  Government  could  be  derived  from  the  outlay  to  cover 
tbe  cost  of  introduction  and  preservatiou  of  such  game,  the  revenues  of 
general  health  and  amusement  to  thoie  allowed  to  bunt  aud  fish  on  such 
reservations  on  terms  equal  and  accessible  to  all,  aud  the  increased  (>nni 
snpply  to  the  country,  wonld  not  be  unworthy  of  immediate  considera- 
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THE  NATIONAL  PARK. 

Thoufib  the  boundaries  of  the  Yellowstone  Kational  Park  are  mostly 
within  Wyoming,  the  people  of  Montana  through  whose  enterprise  its 
wonders  were  first  made  generally  known,  and  through  whose  borders 
the  readiest  access  to  the  Park  is  gained,  feel  a  deep  and  abiding  inter- 
est in  seeing  most  fully  realized  the  original  purpose  of  making  it  a 
Dational  resort  and  pleasure-ground  and  game  preserve  accessible  to 
those  of  moderate  means  as  well  as  the  wealthy  at  home  and  abroad. 
In  the  matter  of  granting  franchises  of  any  kind,  whether  for  transpor- 
tation or  hotel  accommodations,  the  chief  object  should  be  to  provide  for 
those  of  moderate  means. 

I  have  nrged  upon  the  Department  at  different  times  the  immediate 
necessity  of  protecting  the  fish  and  game  within  the  Park  limits,  iuid 
notwithstanding  the  appointment  of  nine  additional  assistant  snperio- 
tendents  during  the  past  year,  game  is  being  slaaghtered  continnally 
and  fish  destroyed  by  the  nse  of  giant  powder.  Elk,  deer,  bnffalo,  and 
monntain  sheep  heads  are  exposed  publicly  for  sale  within  a  short  ctis- 
taDce  of  the  superintendent's  house,  and  during  a  visit  to  the  Park  the 
past  summer  I  passed  the  carcasses  of  elk  recently  killed  for  their  ant- 
lers and  left  to  rot  where  they  were  shot  down,  only  a  short  distance 
from  one  of  the  main  trails  between  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  and  the 
Geyser  Basin.  It  is  well  known  that  during  the  past  winter  numbers 
of  beaver  were  trapped,  and  only  a  few  of  these  interesting  and  indus- 
trious auimals  are  now  to  be  foand.  With  all  due  respect  to  the  late 
superintendent  and  one  or  two  of  his  assistants,  I  consider  most  of  the 
otBcials  employed  in  the  Park  for  its  protection  entirely  worthless,  aad 
from  their  past  inexperience  in  woodcraft  and  frontier  life  they  are 
about  as  useful  in  protecting  the  game  of  the  Park  from  being  killed 
and  exterminated,  as  a  Sioux  Indian  would  be  in  charge  of  a  locomo- 
tive. Frontiersmeu  who  have  lived  most  of  their  days  on  the  plains 
and  among  the  mountains,  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  tlie  Iiaunts 
and  habits  of  our  large  game,  should  be  selected  for  these  positions,  and 
none  others,  no  matter  how  influential  may  be  those  who  desire  sooli 
positions  for  their  constituents  and  friends. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  frontier  and  thinly  settled  portions 
of  the  country  surrounding  the  Park  always  furnish  a  resort  to  escaped 
criminals  and  hard  characters  of  all  sorts,  and  the  fact  that  so  many  peo- 
ple of  wealth  and  distinction  from  all  parts  of  the  world  visit  the  Park 
will,  naturally  encourage  attempts  at  robbery  and  brigandage,  and  ang- 
gests  the  necessity  of  increasing  the  security  against  its  possible  occur- 
rence. Cavalry  now  stationed  at  the  posts  adjacent  to  the  Park  could 
be  detailed  for  special  service  during  the  summer  months  at  no  addi- 
tional expense  to  the  Government,  in  fact  at  less  expense  than  it  would 
cost  to  maintain  thera  in  garrison. 

It  can  be  clearly  proven,  certain  newspaper  statements  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding,  that  it  did  not  cost  the  Government  as  mach  to 
supply  the  men  and  auimals  used  in  escorting  the  President's  party 
under  General  Sheridan,  and  transporting  their  supplies  in  their  several 
weeks'  trip  last  year  through  Wyoming,  the  National  Park,  and  Mon- 
tana, as  to  have  maintained  the  same  number  of  soldiers,  horses,  and 
mules  at  their  regular  stations. 

SrVEBS  AND  RESERVOIRS. 

While  the  sntgect  of  improving  the  great  rivers  of  the  country  is 
yearly  growing  in  importance,  it  shonld  be  remembered  that  the  eooroee 
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of  the  largest  rivers  that  flow  to  either  ocean  are  in  Montana ;  that 
while  the  present  wants  of  commerce  suggest  the  propriety  of  first  im- 
proving those  portions  immediately  serviceable,  no  such  improvements 
can  be  permanently  successful  unless  the  system  includes  the  upper 
rivers,  where  the  character  of  the  stream  is  first  formed.  The  much 
neglected  and  much  slandered  Missouri  Biver  above  the  Great  Falls  is 
a  beaatifal,  clear,  mountain  stream,  abounding  iu  grand  and  maguifioent 
scenery,  capable  of  easy  and  permanent  improvement,  and  of  being  of 
great  service  to  commerce.  A  very  moderate  expeuditure  would  make 
it  navigable  from  the  Falls  to  the  Three  I'orhs  (the  juuction  of  the  Madi-. 
son,  Gallatiu,  and  Jefferson  Bivers),  a  distance  of  about  300  miles.  At 
both  of  these  terminal  poiuta  important  towns  are  now  building  up.  A 
system  of  reservoirs  like  that  projected  for  the  Upper  Mississippi  wonid 
seem  to  promise  great  benefits  to  commerce  and  the  development  of 
Montana. 

PDBLIO  LANDS  AND  8UBTETS. 

I  would  renew  my  recommendation  of  last  year  in  the  matter  of  pro- 
viding a  modification  of  the  present  laws  to  suit  the  condition  and  char- 
acter of  the  great  body  of  the  pablic  lauds  yet  remaining,  so  as  to  pro- 
mote their  earlier  and  more  couvenieut  settlement.  The  portions  to  be 
permanently  reserved  should  be  designated,  and  the  rest  subdivided  so 
as  best  to  promote  early  sale  to  settlers. 

The  tide  of  settlement  that  has  been  spreading  over  and  occapying 
Dakota  is  now  on  the  borders  of  Moutooa  awaitiug  the  opening  of  the 
vast  and  now  useless  Indian  reservations  and  the  esteusion  of  the- 
surveys.  The  lauds  belonging  to  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany Bhoald  be  surveyed  as  early  as  possible,  as  required  by  the  char- 
ter, and  no  less  by  every  consideration  of  iiitereat  to  the  (rovemment 
and  of  the  people  of  the  country,  and  especially  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Territories  through  which  this  railway  passes. 

If  the  policy  of  continuing  the  present  desert  land  act  in  force  is  ever 
abandoned  or  modified,  it  seems  that  the  same  reasons  exist  for  giving 
the  desert  lands  to  the  States  iu  which  they  lie  as  was  done  iu  the  case 
of  the  swamp  lands.  Both  are  more  or  less  worthless  Id  their  natoral- 
condition.  They  are  equally  to  be  reclaimed  by  the  expenditure  of 
human  labor.  The  policy  of  a  government  is  clearly  to  take  that  course 
which  will  earliest  lead  to  their  reclamation,  whether  under  the  opera- 
tion of  its  own  laws  and  the  supervision  of  its  own  agents  or  those  of 
the  States.  If  the  scanty  yield  of  pasturage  is  ever  increased  it  most 
be  by  irrigating  ditches  or  artesian  wells.  If  reclaimed,  the  yield  of 
these  lands  every  year  would  be  of  more  value  than  their  fee  simple  in 
their  present  condition. 

Would  the  general  or  the  local  government  be  the  better  medium  to 
devise  and  push  the  best  means  of  reclamation!  Congress  should. be 
urged  to  make  sufficient  appropriation  for  the  boring  <^  artesian  wells 
in  different  parts  of  the  Territory,  and  the  increase  in  the  value  of  the 
land  from  their  successful  operation,  wonId  repay  tenfold  any  such  out- 
lay by  the  Government. 

I  would  renew  my  former  recommendation  that  no  polygamous  Mor- 
mon be  allowed  to  pre-empt  lands,  as  at  least  one  step  in  the  complicat«d 
problem  of  extinguishing  this  overshadowing  evil,  alien  and  hostile  in 
every  nerve  and  fiber  to  our  institutions  and  the  morals  of  our  people. 

SEEKinO   STATEHOOD. 

During  the  year,  in  accordance  with  an  act  passed  by  the  last  Terri- 
torial legislature,  a  convention  was  held  and  a  constitution  framed, 
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vbicli  will  be  aubtnitted  to  tbe  popular  vote  in  November  of  the  pros- 
eint  year,  ntider  which,  if  adopted,  MoDtaoa  will  apply  for  early  admiB- 
stoii.  The  provisioDB  of  this  constitution,  beyond  all  qneation,  repre- 
sent the  convictions  and  wishes  of  the  people  as  faithfully  as  if  the 
convention  that  framed  it  had  been  provided  for  by  an  enabling  act  of 
Oon^resa.  The  general  desire  of  the  people  of  Montana  for  early  ad- 
nisfiion  is  prompted,  not  only  by  the  natnral  ileaire  for  a  vote  as  well 
S8  voice  in  the  election  of  onr  national  rulers  and  the  enactment  of 
Dational  laws  to  which  they  owe  submission,  but  still  more  as  the  only 
practicable  escape  fVom  some  very  serious  ditiabilities  that  cnimp  and 
retard  the  natural  growth  of  oar  Territory.  8«  long  as  the  Territorial 
condition  continues  they  can  receive  nothing  flrom  the  school  lands  to 
help  tbem  in  the  time  of  their  greatest  need,  and  further,  so  long  as 
Montana  remains  a  Territory,  all  the  franchises,  rights  of  way,  and  all 
property  thereon  belonging  to  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  will  remain 
as  now,  untaxable,  leaving  one-third  of  the  property  within  the  borders 
of  the  Territory  exempt,  and  throwing  tbe  heavy  burdens  of  taxatapn 
in  a  new  country,  where  every  public  improvement  has  to  be  created, 
to  full  with  increased  weight  upon  the  comparatively  small  portion  of 
wealth  within  the  reach  of  the  assessor. 

Territorial  Delfgates  to  Congress  should  have  the  same  rights  and 
privileges  on  the  floor  of  the  Ilonse  as  are  granted  members  elected 
from  States,  and  i  also  believe  that  the  people  should  have  the  privi- 
lege and  I'igbt  of  voting  in  the  electiouH  for  Presidenc  of  the  Unitt^ 
Btatea. 

There  are  many  useful  public  institutions  which  the  people  would 
gladly  provide  for  tbemselvpti,  but,  being  entirely  free  ft-om  debt  at 
present,  our  citizens  are  unwillJDg  to  incur  any  Territorial  debt,  which 
wnold  be  a  bar  to  ibeir  ailmissiou  to  Statehood,  and  naturally  hesitate 
to  provide,  by  present  taxation,  so  long  as  the  larger  portion  of  the 
property  which  will  be  equally  benefited  is  exempt  Irom  bearing  any 
part  of  the  tax. 

With  the  cuMstflut  and  enormous  increase  of  business  pending  before 
Congress,  it  is  becoming  each  year  more  and  more  a  physical  as  well 
as  a  moral  impossibility  for  that  body  to  give  any  serious  attention  to 
ench  legiHl»tiun  as  the  Tenitories  need,  even  if  the  subject-matter  of 
euoh  legislation  was  within  tbe  knowledge  of  members,  so  that  they 
Oould  act  intelligently  thereon. 

Ooiigress  needs  to  Iw  relieved  of  some  of  its  present  duties  and  re- 
Bponsil)ilitles,  and  the  national  Treasury  of  the  exjiense  which  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Territories,  particularly  of  Montana,  are  willing  to  assume. 

THE  OODBTB  ADD  PBNITBNTIABT. 

Montana  is  only  provided  with  three  judges,  the  same  as  when  the 
Territory  whs  organized  twenty  years  ago,  though  her  population  has 
increased  ten-fold,  and  her  wealth  an  hundred  fohl.  If  three  were 
needed  then,  it  would  require  twice  that  number  now.  There  is  no  re- 
Bjionse  from  Cnngreris  ou  thix  subject  to  appeals  for  relief  which  have 
been  going  up  jear  after  year. 

Ihe  United  tilates  Penitentiary  at  Deer  Lodge  has  been  conducted 
most  loosely  and  in  a  reprehensible  manner  by  the  [iresent  United  States 
Marshal.  The  institution  is  inadequate  tor  tbe  wants  of  a  county,  much 
less  for  a  Territorial  prison.  Tliis  want  of  accommodation  has  been 
largely  used  as  an  argument  for  seeking  and  exerciKiug  executive  clem- 
ency in  years  past,  and  the  frequency  of  escapes  is  an  undoubted  cause 
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of  the  growing  teudency  to  resort  to  lynch  law,  and  the  infliction  of 
extreme  penalties  for  offenses  of  inferior  magnitude. 

1q  the  case  of  the  United  States  courts,  all  effective  administratioa 
of  tbe  national  lawM  is  nnllifled  by  the  inadeqaacy  of  the  fees  to  pay 
even  the  necessary  traveling  expenses  and  board  of  witnesses  and 
jarors. 

The  attention  of  Oongress  has  been  repeatedly  invited  to  this  fact, 
and  a  bill  is  before  the  Hoase,  I  believe,  to  correct  this  folly  and  injus- 
tice. Until  it  is  remedied,  it  is  little  more  than  a  larce  to  attempt  to  run 
United  States  coarts.  Either  suspend  their  functions  or  furnish  reason- 
able facilities  for  their  exercise. 

0£N£KAL  QROWTH. 

I  would  most  respectfully  renew  the  requests  and  recomoieDdationB 
which  E  nrged  in  my  report  last  year,  aud  beg  to  state,  in  couclDsion, 
that  iu  spite  of  the  general  depression  that  has  prevailed  throughout 
tbe  country  during  the  year  and  the  special  disadvantages  under  whioh 
tbe  people  of  the  Territories  labor,  we  have  progressed  steadily  in  every 
direction.  Our  cattle  are  estimated  to  number  more  than  900,000,  and 
horses  and  sheep  have  multiplied  proportionately.  Our  mines  continue 
to  pour  forth  iu  increasing  value  their  precious  metals.  During  the  year 
the  largest  smelting  works  fur  the  reduction  of  copper  anywhere  to  be 
fouud  in  the  West  have  been  completed.  The  steady  flow  of  wealth 
from  our  mines  has  not  only  prevented  the  approach  of  hard  times 
within  our  owu  bonters,  but  materially  aided  to  shorten  and  lessen  the 
depression  all  over  the  country.  Tbe  work  of  building  has  never  stopiied 
for  a  day,  and  more  substantial  business  blorsks,  elegant  and  commodi-  . 
ous  school-houses  and  churches,  and  private  residences  have  been 
erected  in  Montana  during  the  year  past  than  in  any  former  period. 
Her  assessment  list,  when  completed,  will  show  between  flfty  and  sixty 
millions  of  taxable  property,  and  ihis  does  not  include  one-quarter  of 
the  real  wealth  of  the  Territory. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JNO.  SCHUYLER  CROSBY, 

Qovenwr, 

Hon.  Henry  M.  Teller, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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Bkecutite  Office,  Tebbitoet  of  New  Mexico, 

Santa  FS,  October  6, 1884.    " 

Sib  :  In  compIiaDce  with  the  request  io  your  letter  beariiig  date  Sep- 
tember 17,  ultimo,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report: 

New  Mexico  enjoys  a  high  degree  of  peace  and  order,  and  1  believe 
it  to  be  clearly  within  the  bounds  of  truth  to  say  that  the  Territory  is 
as  free  from  crime  as  the  most  favored  portions  of  the  nation.  The 
courts  and  all  other  authorities  and  the  people  are  in  accord  in  their 
desires  and  efforts  to  secure  protection  to  life  and  property  against 
criminal  acts.  The  bad  element  has  been  dealt  with  so  vigorously  and 
effectively  that  it  has  not  for  some  time  been  le-enforced  from  other 
localities,  but  has  been  reduced  to  minimum  numbers  by  arrests  aud 
convictions  and  by  abandonment  of  the  country. 

The  people  of  the  Territory  have  not  for  several  years  in  the  past 
been  producing  enough  to  supply  the  necessaries  of  life,  so  far  as  food 
articles  are  concerned,  but  have  beeu  purchasing  breadstuffs  abroad, 
which  has  depleted  the  country  of  cash.  For  several  years  the  con- 
Btrnction  of  railroads  in  the  Territory  was  extensive,  which  gave  em- 
ployment to  a  large  number  of  people,  and  reliance  was  placed  on  this 
source  of  revenue  to  supply  their  wants.  During  the  last  eighteen 
months  there  ba«  been  little  railroad  building,  and  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil  having  been  neglected,  the  people  lind  themselves  without 
much  money.    Hence  trade  is  light  and  times  are  dull. 

This  year  there  has  been  a  considerable  iucrease  in  agricultnral  and 
fruit  productions.  From  the  best  information  at  command  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  the  production  of  cereals,  vegetables,  and  fruits  is  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  snfficieut  to  supply  the  consumption  of  the  people.  There 
seems  to  be  a  general  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  these  interests, 
and  it  may  be  expected  that  in  future  no  money  will  be  sent  out  of  the 
country  for  articles  of  food  that  can  be  raised  at  home. 

There  are  no  statistics  on  the  subject  of  mining  from  which  an  acen- 
rate  statement  can  be  made.  Ores  are  reduced  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties at  Socorro,  Lake  Yalley,  Silver  City,  and  Georgetown,  and  to  some 
extent  in  other  localities,  and  large  qoautities  are  transported  out  of 
the  Territory  for  reduction.  There  is  no  law  requiring  reports  on  the 
subject,  and  the  miners  have  not  so  generally  i>erfected  their  organiza- 
tions that  through  them  iuformatiou  that  is  approsimately  accurate  cau 
be  obtained.  Judging  from  the  best  evidences  at  hand  I  think  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  yield  of  the  mines  this  year  has  been  much  greater  than 
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erer  before^  and  that  iiiiiiiog  will  t>e  an  extensive  and  profitable  bosi- 
neea  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  interest  tbtit  bus  received  the  greatest  development  is  that  of 
stock -growing.  Tliere  cnimot  be  less  tlian  a  million  bead  of  cattle  in 
the  Teiritory,  and  fully  hs  many  sbeep.  Tbe  elieep  are  probably  de> 
creating  iu  numbers.  Tbe  great  and  continnous  fall  of  enow  last  winter 
caused  considerable  loss  iu  nortbern  parts  of'theTerritorj,  and  tbereis 
an  "irrepressible  conflict"  between  cattle  and  sbeep  rancberos,  wbich 
Diay  at  not  a  very  distant  day  drive  ttjc  sbeep  buciness  to  tbe  wall. 
That  cattle  do  not  thrive  on  pastures  occupied  by  sheep,  and  that  sbeep 
are  destructive  to  grasses,  are  well-known  facts.  The  pasture  lauds  iu 
tbis  Territory  being  largely  public  domain,  and  ranches  having  no 
bouiidariesorinclotiures,Ihere  are  no  authoritative  means  tor  preventing 
tills  conflicts  The  greater  number  and  more  aggressive  cliaracteristics 
of  the  cattle  meu  mutt  ultimate  iu  the  extinction  of  the  sheep  business, 
unless  some  law  is  made  deflning  boundaries  aud  autboriziug  the  feuo- 
iDg  of  ranches. 

It  is  impossible  to  state  more  than  approximately  the  cumber  of  do- 
mestic animals  in  tbe  Territory.  Tbe  Hsses^imeut  lists  do  not  furnish 
accurate  information.  The  counties  are  large,  owners  of  taxable  ani- 
mals do  not  return  the  full  number,  audit  is  difficult,  if  cot  impossible, 
for  tbe  assessors  to  make  an  accurate  count  of  tbe  taxable  animals  in 
their  res[)ective  counties. 

Diseases  among  cattle  in  New  Mexico  which  spring  from  local  causes 
are  almost  nnkno»u.  The  Texas  fever  has  prevailed  to  some  extent 
daring  the  last  and  present  seasons,  arising  from  the  imiH)rtation  ot  cat- 
tle afflicted  with  that  disease.  Tbe  legislature  at  the  late  session  eu- 
acted  a  stringent  quarantine  law,  ent'oreible  whenever  the  governor 
may  tbink  the  public  interest  demands  it,  and  which  has  beeu  demon- 
strated to  be  of  great  utility. 

Notwithstanding  tbe  hard  times  the  assessment  returns  show  an  in- 
crease in  taxable  property  since  last  year  to  tbe  extent  of  $4,0(10,000, 
and  assessments  do  uut  by  any  means  embrace  all  tbe  taxable  property. 
Tbe  increase  in  three  .\ears  has  beeu  9 1  G,OU(),UUU.  The  law  exempts 
railroad  proi>erty,  except  that  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  from  taxation 
for  six  Tears  after  the  completion  of  the  respective  roiids.  On  the  1st 
day  of  March,  1386,  at  least  <4,0U0,(K)0  of  ruilroa<t  property  will  be  tax- 
able, and  the  next  year  thereafter  (4,000,1100  more  will  be  added.  In 
tbe  course  of  five  years  $10,000,000  of  railroad  prujterty  will  be  subject 
to  taxation  that  now  contributes  uo  revenue  to  the  Goverumeut.  Many 
thousand  head  of  cattle  have  been  brought  into  the  Territory  since  the 
1st  of  last  March,  aud  much  other  pro|>erty  has  been  added  that  will  be 
taxable  next  year.  Hitherto  the  jtrobate  clerks  have  been  ex  officio 
assessors,  but  tbe  legislature  at  the  last  session  made  tbe  assessor  a 
separate  officer,  aud  the  purjiose  of  the  i>eople  seems  to  be  general  to 
choose  meu  who  will  see  to  it  that  astteasments  are  complete  and  im- 
partial. 

The  Territory  has  a  floating  debt,  which  is  nsnal  when  court  aud  other 
expenses  accrue  most  largely  during  the  first  six  mouths  of  the  year, 
aud  taxes  are  not  payable  till  tbe  1st  day  of  September  and  notenforc- 
ible  lill  the  lat  day  of  November.  The  taxes  now  due  and  receivable 
before  the  Ist  day  of  November  should  be  considerably  in  excess  of  the 
present  outstanding  wairauts  and  tbe  current  expenses  from  this  time 
to  the  1st  day  of  January. 

Tbe  legisliitive  assembly  at  the  last  session  authorized  tbe  coustrno- 
tion  of  a  [leuiteutiary,  and  tbe  issue  of  the  bonds  of  the  Terri^iry  for 
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that  parpose  to  an  amoant  not  exceeding  $150,000,  payable  ten  years 
from  date,  with  interest  at  7  per  iient.  per  antiam,  payable  seini-anuaally. 
On  the  1st  day  of  July  last  (75,000  of  the  bonds  were  issued,  and  the 
boanl  of  managers  has  directed  that  the  remaining  (75,000  shall  be 
issned  on  the  1st  day  of  January  next.  The  law  also  imposes  an  annual 
tax  of  one-faalf  mill  on  the  dollar  on  the  taxable  property  of  the  Terri- 
tory' to  p»y  the  interest  on  the  bonds  as  it  becomes  due  and  to  create  a 
sinking  fund  to  pay  the  principal  of  said  bonds.  I  estimate  that  this 
small  tax  will  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  and  extinguish  the  prin- 
cipal inside  the  ten  years  they  are  to  run.  The  Territory  is  paying  out 
a  large  sum  of  money  annually  for  transporting  and  maiutaiuiug  ber 
prisoners  abroad,  and  this  expense  is  rapidly  increasing,  nhicb  may  be 
saved  to  the  Territory  if,  when  completed,  the  penitentiary  is  properly 
managed.  If  I  am  mistaken  in  this  calculation,  and  it  should  turn  out 
that  it  will  cost  as  much  to  keep  the  prisoners  in  the  Territory  as  else- 
where, the  people  will  reap  the  advantage  of  having  the  money  ex- 
pended at  home  rather  than  in  a  distant  country.  The  construction  of 
a  penitentiary  is  a  measure  of  economy,  and.its  existence  in  the  Terri- 
tory will  have  a  restraining  influence  upon  the  criminal  element. 

The  legislature  also  passed  an  oat  authorizing  the  construction  of  a 
capitol  building,  and  the  issue  of  bonds  for  that  purpose  to  the  amount 
of  (200,000,  payable  twenty  years  from  date,  with  interest  at  7  percenL 
per  annum,  payable  semi-annually,  and  imposed  a  tax  sufUcient  to  pay 
the  interest  for  fifteen  years,  and  thereafter  a  larger  tax  to  pay  the  pi  in- 
eipal  of  the  bonds.  A  tax  of  one-third  of  a  mill  will  be  ample,  probably, 
for  the  next  few  years  to  pay  the  interest,  and  thereafter  a  smaller  tax 
will  be  sufficient.  The  law  provides  that  (100,000  of  the  bonds  shall 
be  issued  this  year  and  (10>),000  next.    IS^oue  have  yet  been  issued. 

The  legislature  also  passed  a  school  law,  which  is  an  improvement  on 
any  the  Territory  ever  had,  although  it  is  by  no  means  up  to  the  ad- 
vanced ideas  of  the  times.  The  advantages  of  the  new  school  law  are 
that  it  creates  a  tangible  system,  and  it  is  simpler  aud  more  efficient. 
It  imposes  greater  restraints  npon  improper  expenditure  of  the  school 
funds,  and  severe  penalties  for  abuses  and  neglect  of  duty  on  the  part 
of  school  officers,  and  it  should  beadded  that  duties  are  more  specifically 
and  clearly  defined.  There  is  also  an  increase  of  tax  to  the  extent  of 
one-half  mill  on  the  dollar  for  school  purposes.  I  estimate  that  the 
school  fund  of  the  Territory,  on  the  basis  of  the  present  assessments,  will 
be  nearly  (lOO.OUO,  including  the  sum  derive<l  from  the  poll-tax.  The 
law  also  contains  such  requirements  as  comply  with  the  conditions  of 
the  educational  expenditures  contemplated  in  the  bill  which  passed  the 
United  States  Senate  during  the  last  session  of  Congress,  and  which  is 
pending  in  the  House  of  Kepresentatives.  If  it  should  pass  the  latter 
body — and  the  people  of  New  Mexico  all  desire  that  it  should — it  will 
give  the  Territory  nearly  (100.000  out  of  the  national  Treasury  at  the 
present  time  and  an  increase  in  the  future,  which,  when  added  to  our 
own  educational  revenues,  will  place  our  schools  on  a  prosperoas  foot- 
ing. Surely  no  field  in  the  United  States  offers  a  richer  opportunity 
for  improvement  in  ediicational  affairs  than  New  Mexico. 

Taxation  in  the  Territory  is  as  follows :  Five  mills  for  Territorial  pur- 
poses, three  mills  for  schools,  two  and  one-half  mills  for  county  purposes, 
one-half  mill  for  interest  on  penitentiary  bonds,  and  one-fourth  mill  for 
interest  on  capitol  bonds — total,  eleven  and  one-fourth  mills.  For  the 
next  few  years  the  tax  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  capitol  building  bouds 
may  be  one-third  of  a  mill,  but  as  taxable  property  increases  it  will  be 
less.     In  some  of  the  counties  a  small  tax  is  imposed  to  pay  interest  on 
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lc»ca,l  indebtedness.  A  light  license  tax  is  levied  on  a  few  trades  and 
occnpations,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  divided  eqcally  between  the 
Territory  and  the  several  coanties.  A  poll-tax  of  Jl  per  capita  is  levied 
on  all  able-bodied  male  inhabitants,  which  goes  to  the  Hupport  of  schools, 
and  while  the  assessor's  retama  show  the  number  of  such  ])er8on8  to 
be  32,000,  the  revenue  received  will  probably  not  exceed  $12,000  or 
(16,000. 

Some  controversy  and  trouble  attended  the  organization  of  the  legis- 
laturCj  whose  session  commenced  on  the  18th  day  of  February  last. 
The  difSculty  arose  from  an  attempt  to  have  sworn  and  seated  two  mem- 
bers of  the  council  and  three  members  of  the  house  of  representatives 
whose  claims  rested  upon  an  enormous  and  bold  election  fraud.  Happily 
the  law  was  such  that  the  subversion  of  popular  rights  could  be  pre- 
vent«d,  and  it  was  properly  and  successfully  accomplished.  Though  a 
refractory  element  refused  to  take  seat«  in  the  council,  whose  right  to 
do  so  was  undisputed,  yet  the  hou»e  of  representatives  had  its  comple- 
ment of  members  and  the  council  had  two-thirds  of  the  legal  membeis 
at  all  times,  and  for  a  time  nine  members  were  sworn  and  aeat«d. 

Ifotwithstanding  the  unfortunate  occurrences  at  the  beginning  of  the 
session,  the  work  done  by  the  legislature  in  most  respects  was  of  an 
advantageous  character.  Besides  the  school  and  assessors'  laws,  and 
the  act  authorizing  a  quarantine  against  the  importation  of  diseased 
cattle,  many  commendable  and  useful  acts  were  passed,  as  follows: 
One  compelling  the  people  to  work  on  the  roads,  which  never  received 
much  attention ;  an  act  requiring  agricultural  lauds  to  be  fenced  in  cer- 
tain localities;  a  stock  law  prepared  by  a  committee  composed  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  several  stock  associations  in  the  Territory,  and  which 
is  satisfactory  to  the  stock  men;  a  valuable  act  on  the  subject  of  habeas 
corpus,  mandamus  and  prohibition,  and  one  authorizing  thecouipilatioQ 
of  the  laws,  which  had  not  been  attempted  sinqe  1865,  and  never  bad 
been  intelligently  done.  An  act  was  also  passeil  regulating  private 
banks,  which  had  been  shown  to  bea  great  necessity,  as  recent  failures 
of  unregulated  banks  had  cansed  serious  losses  to  the  people.  After 
the  most  strenuous  efforts  had  been  made  for  years  without  success  to 
secnre  property  rights  to  married  women,  a  very  liberal  act  was  passed 
OD  that  subject,  and  also  a  most  comprehensive  and  proper  law  on  the 
subject  of  municipal  corporations.  Many  acts  were  passed  simplifying 
aud  improving  the  practice  and  proceedings  in  the  courts,  and  settling 
the  estates  of  deceased  persons.  Excluding  those  for  the  penitentiary 
aud  capitol  buildings,  the  appropriations  were  less  than  usual,  aud  gen- 
eial  expenses  were  considerably  reduced. 

In  almost  every  respect  it  is  apparent  that  there  is  progress  in  New 
Mexico.  This  results  fiom  a  more  general  intercourse  among  alt  classes 
of  the  people  of  the  Territoiy  aud  with  those  of  other  localities,  aud 
from  a  better  understanding  of  necessities  aud  resources.  Railroads 
have  opened  the  country  to  the  influence  of  the  spirit  of  advancement. 
The  barriers  of  distance  and  differences  iu  language  have  beeu  jtrac- 
tically  removed,  and  the  people  more  fully  realize  that  the  eyes  of  the 
world  are  upon  them.  There  is  no  reason  why  this  country  should  not 
prosper,  and  it  will  if  the  people  continue  in  their  present  purpose  to 
progress,  and  do  not  fiag  in  their  energies. 

A  large  part  of  the  pasturable  lands  of  New  Mexico  are  unoccnpied, 
and  never  will  be  fully  utilized  until  more  water  is  obtained.  Judging 
irom  geological  formations  it  seems  probable  that  water  can  be  obtained 
In  many  localities  by  artesian  and  other  wells.    This  mountain  region 
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mast  be  largely  devoted  to  tbe  raising  of  cattle  aad  sheep.  The  meat 
qnestion  bas  become  important;  coDsumption  is  increasing,  and  the  urea 
of  production  must  necessarily  decrease  a«  year  by  year  more  land  is 
occupied  for  homes  and  otlier  purposes.  Tlie  Government  espeods 
money  liberally  to  protect  people  in  tbe  Mississippi  Valley  from  too 
much  water,  and  it  seems  not  improper  to  appropriate  money  in  behalf 
of  people  who  have  too  little.  An  appropriation  of  a  liberal  sum  to  sink 
wells  and  build  reservoirs  in  some  of  tbe  caSons  would  be  a  profitable 
expenditure. 

Private  euterprise  will  not  experiment  where  the  results  will  not  inure 
to  private  benefit.  Under  the  existing  homestead  and  pre-emption  laws 
only  small  quantities  of  land  can  be  honestly  acquired  by  the  citizens. 
Those  who  own  Spanish  or  Mexican  grants  have  land  enough  tA  justify 
the  exiwnditure  of  money  to  procure  water  and  otherwise  improve  their 
estates,  but  these  gran^,  as  a  rule,  contain  the  best  water,  and  tbe 
owners  have  tbe  control  of  the  usufruct  of  tbe  adjoining  public  lands, 
and  there  is  litlle  inducement  for  tbem  to  put  forth  effort  to  promote 
productiveness. 

Until  Congress  passes  some  law  which  will  permit  men  to  secure  con- 
trol of  larger  bodies  of  land  than  can  be  obtained  under  existing  laws, 
it  cannotbeexpected  that  stock-raising  will  be  developed  to  the  highest 
point  of  production.  Seven-eighths  of  tbe  public  land  in  New  Mexico 
in  all  prububility  will  never  become  tbe  property  of  tbe  citizens,  as  it  is 
difficult  to  comply  witb  tbe  requirenzents  of  the  present  laws,  on  account 
of  the  absence  of  water,  and  so  long  aa  tbeir  use  can  be  enjoyed  with- 
out cost. 

Tbe  good  sense  and  principle  of  fairness  prevailing  among  cattle  men 
alone  prevent  controversies,  collisions,  and  public  disorders.  Ranches 
have  no  legally  defined  boundaries,  and  there  being  equal  right  on  tbe 
part  of  all  to  occupy  the  public  lands,  animals  belonging  to  numerous 
persons  roam  and  graze  in  common.  All  will  be  welt  until  the  country 
becomes  overstocked,  and  tbe  number  of  animals  must  be  reduced  by 
sale  or  starvation.  Such  a  contingency  will  bapjieu  sooner  or  later,  and 
then  the  test  will  be  made  whether  st«ck  men  will  have  trouble  among 
tbemselves.  Stock  men  should  have  the  privilege  of  acquiring  tracts 
of  larger  dimensions  either  by  purchase  or  under  leases  for  a  term  of 
years,  that  their  ranges  may  be  fenced,  and  they  can  be  protected  by 
the  courts  in  exclusive  occupancy.  This  will  prevent  controversy  and 
tend  to  develop  productiveness  to  the  greatest  extent.  It  is  important 
also  that  all  the  lands  should  be  owneil  by  the  citizens,  that  they  may 
be  made  to  contribute  to  the  revenues  of  government. 

In  my  preceding  reports  I  mentioned  the  subject  of  grants  of  land 
made  by  the  Spanish  and  Mexican  Governments.  Nothing  has  since 
been  done  to  change  the  situation.  Nothing  so  binders  the  settlement 
and  development  of  this  Territory  as  tbe  unsettled  condition  of  these 
grants.  They  are  the  cause  of  much  bad  feeling,  as  many  of  them  are 
believed  to  be  fraudulent.  Tbe  question  as  to  the  validity  of  all  of  tbem 
should  be  speedily  determined.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  special  tribunal 
sbonld  be  created,  in  the  nature  of  a  commission,  to  investigate  and 
decide  upon  the  merits  of  tbe  grants.  If  left  to  the  regularly  consti- 
tuted courts  delay  will  be  inevitable,  and  the  vexed  question  will  not  be 
removed  for  many  years  to  come.  A  commission  wilt  be  as  likely  to  be 
honest  and  capable  as  a  court,  and  that  there  will  be  a  speedier  result 
couHtitntes  a  cogent  reason  why  a  commission  instead  of  a  conrt  should 
deal  with  the  subject. 
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lu  my  last  report  I  recommeuded  tliat  an  atlditional  jiid);e  be  pro- 
vided for  this  Territory.  New  Mexico  has  ao  area  of  122,000  square 
miieH  and  150,000  people.  TLe  judges  are  severely  worked,  and  yet  the 
public  iiitereBts  inevitably  suffer  without  their  fault,  I  repeat  the  rec- 
oiiinieiidatioQ  that  CongresH  paxBao  act  aothorizing  an  additional  Judge, 
and  that  it  be  pn)vided  that  the  judge  who  tried  an  appealed  case 
in  the  district  court  should  not  participate,  in  the  heariug  and  decia- 
lou  of  the  case  in  the  supreiife  court;  and  as  ihere  are  now  but  three 
judicial  districta  the  law  Khould  confer  power  ou  an  officer  or  officers  to 
divide  the  Territory  iuto  four  judicial  districts  and  at^isign  the  judges  to 
them  until  the  next  session  of  the  legislative  assenkbly. 

Mure  auii)lo  provision  should  be  made  for  the  mail  service  in  this  Ter- 
ritory. Tliert^  are  not  enough  mail  agents  or  {wstal  clerks;  and  if  there 
is  a  sufficieut  number  of  inspectors  in  the  Post  Office  Department,  they 
are  not  properly  distrilmted  and  located  so  far  as  New  Mexico  is  con- 
cerueil.  Much  complaint  is  made  as  to  the  miscarriage  or  non-delivery 
of  mail  matter.  If  the  difficulty  lies  in  insufficient  appropriations  there 
ought  to  be  an  increase.  The  peojile  ou  the  frontier  are  as  much  entitled 
to  mail  fucdities  as  those  in  the  older  and  more  deusely  populated  sec- 
tions. It  Is  a  matter  of  interest  to  the  whole  nation  that  the  new  coao- 
tries  should  be  developed,  and  a  proper  mail  service  is  a  great  aid. 

The  pruductlou  of  gold  and  silver  in  New  Mexico  will  soon  reach  such 
proportions  as  to  justify  the  e^tablishment  of  a  mint  somewhere  within 
her  huiits.  The  Territory  is  connected  by  rail  with  Northern  and  South- 
ern Arizona,  and  with  the  States  of  Chihuahua  and  Sonora,  in  the  Be- 
public  of  Mexico,  which  largely  produce  the  precious  metals.  A  mint 
located  in  liew  Mexico  will  be  near  the  center  of  the  richest  mineral 
belt  in  the  world,  and  it  will  be  convenient  for  alt  sections  of  this  min- 
eral belt. 

Indian  raids,  such  as  occurred  in  1880, 1881,  and  1883,  are  not  likely 
to  occur  again  in  this  Terntory.  There  uro  no  reuegade  Indians  in 
Mexico  worthy  of  mention,  and  such  as  remain  there  are  very  quiet. 
The  Jiccarillas  have  been  successfully  removed  to  the  Mescalero  Heser- 
vation,  and  the  two  tribes  seem  t^)  be  at  jieace  with  each  other  and  with 
the  settlers.  Nothing  more  is  beard  of  outbreaks  from  the  San  Carlos 
Keservatiou,  and  should  there  be  any,  the  conditions  have  so  changed 
that  those  Indians  cannot  successfully  extend  their  raids  into  New 
Mexico.  The  ^avajoes  will  not  go  on  the  war  path  for  several  reasons. 
They  have  considerable  properly,  which  they  would  lose,  and,  what 
constitutes  a  stronger  reason,  they  have  no  eflective  tribal  organization 
or  authority.  They  are  divided  into  gens,  between  which  there  is  little 
cohesion.  TheonlytruublelheNavujoesgiveisin  wandering  away  from 
the  reservation,  stealing,  aud  otherwise  interfering  with  the  settlers. 
Ibis  may  occasionally  bring  on  collisions  between  the  inhabitants  and 
small  bands  Irom  the  reservation. 

The  Navajo  Ueservatiou  is  now  large  enoug'i,  and  it  would  be  better 
for  the  Indians  aud  tlie  settlers  if  they  were  compelled  to  remain  od  it. 
The  boundaries  should  be  distinctly  marked  so  that  they  may  be  gen- 
erally known. 

Maj.  Pedro  Sanchez,  the  agent,  has  labored  earnestly  for  the  Pueblo 
Indians,  aud  under  his  administration  improvement  is  manifest.  The 
precedent  of  leasiug  their  lands  by  these  Indians  has  been  set  by  the 
Aconios.  If  the  teudency  to  do  so  is  uot  checked,  aud  it  shouhl  become 
a  contagion,  as  it  may,  the  greatest  injury  would  result  to  the  people  of 
New  Mexico.    These  Indiaus  are  incompetent  to  deal  with  the  whites, 
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and  are  liable  to  be  cheated,  and  if  they  are  permitted  to  part  with  their 
lands  they  will  have  do  means  of  earning  a  living  and  will  become  pau- 
pers upon  the  country. 

The  militia  of  New  Mexico  has  been  thoroughly  organized  for  three 
years,  and  now  consists  of  three  regiments — one  of  cavalry  and  two  of 
iofuatry.  To  its  prompt  and  active  assistance  to  the  civil  officers  is 
largely  due  the  decrease  of  crime  and  lawlessness  in  the  Territory,  and 
thongh  composed  of  the  best  possible  material  for  active  service  in  the 
field,  they  are  armed  with  ''arms  supenieded  and  no  longer  issued  to 
the  Army,"  as  provided  in  joint  resolntion  No.  26, 1878,  and  joint  resolu- 
tion No.  13,  1876.  This  puts  the  Territorial  militia  at  a  decide^l  dixad- 
vantage,  as  they  are  liable  to  be  put  into  the  field  against  Indians  and 
desperadoes  who  are  armed  with  the  best  and  moat  improved  weapons. 
The  militia  of  the  States  are  entitled  to  have  issued  to  i  hem  the  latest 
improved  arms,  and  there  are  stronger  reasons- why  the  Territorial  mili- 
tia aboaid  be  armed  equally  well. 

At  the  time  of  the  cession  of  this  country,  the  United  States  ac- 
quired title  to  a  tract  of  laud  in  the  city  of  Santa  F^,  the  same  having 
been  the  property  of  Mexico,  on  which  stand  the  building  known  as 
the  "palace,"  the  officers' quarters,  soldiers'  barracks,  and  corrals  of  the 
Army,  Adjoining  the  portion  occui»ied  by  the  military  on  the  north 
is  a  piece  of  ground  containing  about  9  acres,  on  which  stands  an  un- 
finished and  dilapidated  structure,  which  was  intended,  when  it  whs  com- 
menced, for  the  State-house  or  capitol  building  of  the  Terrirory. 

In  the  act  entitled  "An  act  malting  appropriations  for  the  civil  and 
diplomaticexpenaesof  the  Government  for  the  yeareuding  the  3Ulh  June, 
1851,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  September  30, 18fil),  Congress 
appropriated  $120,000  "for  public  buildings  for  the  Teiritoryof  New 
Mexico."  This  appropriation  was  expended  in  laying  the  foundatious 
of  the  capitol  bnildiug  above  named. 

In  the  a«t  entitled  "Au  act  to  supply  deficiencies  in  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  service  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  the  30th  of  Juue,  18fi4, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  May  31, 18M,  Congress  appro|)riated 
(50,000  "  to  complete  the  public  buildings  in  New  Mexico."  This  ap- 
propriation was  expended  in  rearing  the  walls  of  said  capitol  building 
about  a  story  and  a  half  above  the  basement,  and  in  that  condition  it 
has  stood  without  a  roof  for  nearly  thirty  years.  The  building  is  small, 
badly  arranged,  and  poorly  constructed,  the  stone  used  being  unsuit- 
able for  any  purpose  except  possibly  to  put  into  the  foundation  of  some 
other  building,  and  the  structure  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
hulk  of  a  coal-barge. 

In  the  act  entitled  "An  act  making  appropriations  for  sundry  civil 
expenses  of  the  Governmentforthe  year  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1861," 
approved  June  26,  1860,  Congress  appiopriated  liiO.OOO  "  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  capitol  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico."  This  appro- 
priation was  never  expended,  but  was  covered  into  the  Treasury  in  con- 
sideration that  the  people  of  New  Mexico  should  be  exempt  from  the 
payment  of  certain  war  taxes. 

1  am  unable  to  find  that  this  piece  of  gronud  on  which  said  capitol 
building  was  located  was  ever  ceded  to  the  Territory  by  the  General 
Qovernment,  but  conclude  that  some  step  must  have  been  taken  or  in- 
tention existed  to  that  effect,  from  the  fact  that  the  aforesaid  struct- 
ure was  located  ou  it,  and  repeated  ap]>ropriations  were  made  for  its 
constmctiou  and  completion,  and  also  from  the  fact  that  an  impres- 
sion prevails  here  among  the  old  inhabitants  that  at  least  some  assur- 
ance had  been  given  that  it  was  or  would  be  done.  , 
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This  piece  of  ground  is  the  most  eligible  spot  in  or  about  SaDt»  F6 
on  wbich  to  erect  a  capitol  building,  and  judging  from  tbe  expression 
of  sentiment  in  various  ways  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  Santa  F6  is  the 
choice  of  the  bulk  of  the  people  of  the  Territory  as  the  place  at  which 
the  capital  shall  be  )iermaneutly  located.  It  has  been  the  capital  for 
more  than  three  centuries,  and  the  native  people  seem  practically  uuited 
in  its  favor  out  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  their  ancestors  for  lea. 
generations. 

I  recommend  that  the  surveyor-general  of  the  Territory  be  directed, 
to  make  a  surrey,  description,  and  plat  of  this  piece  of  ground,  and  that 
Congress  pass  an  act  ceding  it  to  the  Territory  on  eoiidition  tliat  the 
capitol  building  be  erected  thereon. 

The  "palace"  before  alluded  to  stands  upon  land  belonging  to  the 
Government,  and  fronts  on  the  pta^a.  It  is  a  oue-story  building  aboat 
300  feet  long  and  45  wide.  The  walls  are  3^  feet  thick,  and  are  gener- 
ally in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  Tbe  structure  is  representative' 
of  the  best  specimen  of  architectnre  in  vogue  when  the  Spanish  first 
came  to  this  country.  It  is  in  the  style  then  existing  among  tbe 
Aztec  Indians.  If  there  is  antiquity  in  tbe  United  States  it  is  to  be- 
fonnd  in  Santa  F^,  and  tbe  "palace"  is  most  illustrative  among  the 
buildings.  It  had  been  completed  and  was  occupied  as  the  official 
residence  by  the  Spanish  governors  or  viceroys  forty  years  before  the 
Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth  Kock.  This  building  should  be  preserved. 
It  is  BO  thoroughly  and  solidly  constructed  that  it  will  last  for  centuries.. 
It  will  occasionally  neetl  appropriations  to  keep  it  in  repair,  but  nothing 
should  be  done  that  will  disturb  its  novel  and  antique  appearance.  The 
fWtnt  portal,  some  of  the  rear  walls,  paits  of  the  roof,  and  the  small 
buildings  in  rear  of  the  placita  now  require  reparation.  There  ought 
to  be  set  apart  a  sufficient  room  for  the  public  library,  which  embrai^s- 
tbe  old  Spanish  records  and  documents,  and  the  exhibition  of  archeolitg- 
ical  curiosities.  These  may  now  be  collected  in  attractive  quantities, 
but  are  becoming  scarce  as  time  rolls  on.  To  preserve  illustrations  of  a 
past  and  unique  civilization  will  be  a  gratification  to  future  generations, 
and  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the  Spanish-American  population. 

I  estimate  that  93,000  will  be  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  present  to 
carry  out  the  views  expressed  in  the  foregoing  paragraph,  and  I  recom- 
mend that  this  sum  be  appropriated  by  Congress  during  the  nest  ses- 
sion. 

Tbe  secretary's  office  has  been  well  conducted  under  such  appropria- 
tions as  have  been  made  for  it  There  are,  however,  a  large  number  of 
public  documents  and  evidences  of  official  acts  which  ought  to  be  re- 
corded, that  they  may  be  more  surely  preserved.  The  current  work  or 
the  office  of  a  general  character  is  so  great,  that  it  is  impossible  foe 
the  secretary  to  do  tbe  clerical  work  and  to  make  an  index  of  the 
numerous  files  and  records.  Tbe  secretary  should  be  allowed  a  clerk, 
permanently,  and  appropriation  ought  to  be  made  to  enable  him  to  em- 
ploy a  person  to  record  and  index  the  existing  laws  and  documents. 

A  Territorial  government  is  one  that  Congress  should  treat  with  the 
greatest  solicitude.  It  is  a  probationary  institution^  and  more  difficult 
to  mau^e  and  administer  than  the  government  of  an  old  State,  where- 
there  are  organization  and  system,  and  where  methods  have  been  long 
and  well  considered  and  rest  upon  precedents.  In  the  mature  States 
tbe  people  are  more  nearly  homogeneous  in  their  views  as  to  matters, 
of  government,  while  in  the  Territories  immigration  is  from  many  States 
and  foreign  countries,  and  there  is  not  a  general  convergence  of  opin^ 
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ioD8  npoa  public  policy  and  measares.  The  work  of  the  executive 
ofBce  is  necessarily  arduous  and  the  responaibilities  great.  The  cost 
of  liviDg  in  the  Territories  is  as  much  or  more  than  in  the  States.  The 
Bums  appropriated  by  Congress  fbr  the  salaries  of  the  governor  and  sec- 
retary are  inadequate  as  a  compensation  for, the  services  they  are  re- 
quired to  perform.  I  think  it  wonld  be  jnst  and  wise  public  policy  for 
Congress  to  appropriate  the  full  amount  of  salaries  as  fixed  by  law. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  most  obedient  servant, 
LIOXEL  A.  SHELDON, 

Qovemor  of  New  Mexico^ 
Hon.  Henry  M.  Thllbb. 

Seerelary  o/t^  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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THE  GOVERNOR  OF  WASHINGTON  TERRITORY. 


Executive  OypicE,  Olympia,  Wash.  Ter., 

Mvffmber  1«,  1884. 

Sib:  iDaainacaaB  no  reporta  of  this  character  from  this  Territory 
addressed  to  your  office  have  been  published  since  the  yetir  1879,  ana 
the  only  auoual  reporb)  previously  published  were,  though  valuable, 
yet  somewhat  brief  in  extent,  I  have  thought  beat  to  make  to  you  as 
full  a  presentation  as  possible,  in  the  brief  time  allowed  me,  of  all  the 
more  important  facts  connected  with  tbe  "resources  and  development" 
of  Washington  Territory,  as  requested  by  you.  For  this  purpose  I  have 
diligently  cori'eapouded  with  the  auditors  and  asst-ssors  of  all  the  coan-  • 
ties  of  the  Territory,  furnishing  them  printed  blanks  to  be  returned, 
and  with  all  the  inanaf;ers  of  its  various  educational  and  business  in- 
stitutions. Besides  drawing  u[>on  my  own  knowledge  of  the  Territory, 
gleaned  during  a  residence  here  during  the  past  live  or  six  years,  I 
have  gathered  and  compiled  a  variety  of  important  facts  from  leading 
specialists  in  reference  to  tbe  geographical,  geologic,  and  cliuiaticchar- 
acteristics,  the  coal  and  iron  miniug,  horticultural,  agricnltural,  and 
mannfaoturing  interests,  the  fisheries,  and  the  flora  aud  fauna  of  the 
Territory. 

The  data  thus  offered,  together  with  the  summary  reitorts  of  our 
charitable  and  penal  institutions,  aud  an  exhibit  of  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  Territory,  if  published,  will  not  ouly  be  of  great  service 
in  encouraging  aud  stimulating  our  people,  but  will  I'uruish  reliable 
information  to  the  intending  immigrant,  and  will  iudicate  to  Congress 
the  rightful  basis  of  our  claim  for  early  admission  into  the  nuiou  of 
States. 

WABHINGTON   TBBRITOBY. 

Washington  Territory  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  British  Columbia,  on 
the  east  by  Idaho,  on  tbe  south  by  Oregon,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  or,  according  to  the  notes  from  the  Surveyor-General's  Office,  as 
follows:  Beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  Biver  near  the  one  hun- 
dred and  tweuty-fourth  degree  west  longitude,  thence  up  tbe  middle 
channel  of  the  Columbia  to  the  intersection  of  the  forty-sixth  deg;iee  ot 
north  latitude,  theuce  along  said  forty-sixth  parallel  to  the  middle  chan- 
nel of  the  Snake  Itiver,  thence  down  said  river  to  tbe  mouth  of  the 
Clearwater  Biver,  thence  north  along  the  one  hundred  and  seventeenth 
degree  west  longitude  to  the  forty-ninth  degree  of  north  latitude,  thence 
west  along  the  forty-ninth  parallel  to  the  main  channel  of  Canal  de  Haro, 
west  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-third  degree  west  longitude,  thence 
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sontberly  aod  easterly  alnn^  the  middle  chaDDel  of  de  Faro  and  the 
straits  of  Jnan  de  Faca  to  tbe  Pacific  Ocean,  thence  along  the  eaatern 
shore  of  the  Pacific  to  the  place  of  begiDiiing ;  tfauB  coinprising  an  area 
of  69,994  square  miles,  of  which  3,114  are  water,  Wving  66,S80  square 
miles  of  land  surface;  of  which  it  is  estimatL'd  that  about  20,000,000 
acres  are  in  timber  lands,  5,000,000  acres  rich  alluvi>il  Imliom  laads, 
and  10,(100,000  acres  are  prairies  and  plaiiiH.  Tbe  Cascade  range  of 
Biountains  estendtt  across  the  entire  Territory  north  to  sooth,  dividing 
the  Territory  into  two  sectionin  (of  which  the  easternmost  is  moch  the 
larger),  and  renders  direct  coniniuuication  between  the  two  sectioiis  iu 
the  middle  and  northern  portions  of  tbe  Territory  impracticable  except 
during  the  summer  season,  when  the  Snuqualmie  and  other  passes  are 
frequently  traveled  by  herdsmen  driving  their  cattle  to  the  sound. 
Ordinary  cominnuication  is  carried  on  by  way  of  the  Columbia  Kiver 
and  the  railway  in  Oregon  which  follows  its  southern  bank.  ThisdifS- 
cnlty  of  comnmuicatiou  will  be  overcome  as  soon  aa  the  Cascade  branch 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  is  completed. 

The  fertile,  cereal -producing  jirairie  lands  and  plains  are  situated  in 
tbe  eastern  part,  and  nearly  alt  the  rich,  alluvial  bottom  lands  are  in 
the  western  part  of  the  Territory. 

The  scenery  of  the  Cascade  range  is  indescribably  grand.  afTordiug 
views  of  sach  colossal  peaks  as  Mount  Baker,  Mount  Uninier  (Indian, 
Takboma),  Mount  Saint  Helens,  and  Mount  Adams.  Another  t>eautifui 
range  of  mountains  of  lesser  height,  called  tbe  Olympic,  lies  along  tbe 
coast  between  Fuget  Sound  and  the  Pacific,  affording  a  delightful  pros- 
pect from  the  sound  aud  its  vit^inity. 

The  jiicturesque  attractions  of  this  country,  with  its  glitcier-covered 
mountains,  its  water-falls,  its  majestic  winding  rivers,  with  their  pre- 
cipitous blufls,  its  mighty  expanse  of  inland  island-dotted  se»,  its  deep, 
broad,  forest-covered  lakes  certainly  furnish  a  new  and  interesting  field 
for  the  tourist  and  the  artist. 

The  great  Columbia  Kiver,  rising  in  the  vast  watershed  just  north 
of  the  eastern  part  of  the  Territory,  receives  the  copious  waters  of 
Clarke's  Fork,  flowing  fresb  from  the  Rockies  through  Lake  Peiid 
d'Oreille,  then  the  Okanogan  and  other  considerable  streams,*  making 
its  great  bend  to  the  westward,  and  thence  flowing  sontheasterly,  is 
joined  by  its  great  affluents,  the  Yakima  and  Snake  Rivers,  thus  tra- 
versing the  entire  eastern  section  referred  to;  then  flows  along  the 
southern  border  of  the  Territory,  receiving  tbe  Lewis  and  Cowlitz 
Rivera  west  of  the  Cascade  range,  and  empties  into  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
It  aftbnls  great  facilities  for  commercial  traffic,  and  abounds  iu  delicious 
fish. 

Just  north  of  the  month  of  the  Colambia  River  is  Sboalwater  Bay, 
which  has  a  good  entrance  froni  the  ocean  and  is  full  of  shoals  and 
flats.  Tbe  latter  are  covered  with  oysters,  thousands  of  baskets  of 
which  are  annually  shipped  to  various  cities  of  the  Pacific  coasts  Her- 
ring, codfish,  halibut,  and  sturgeon  al.so  there  abound. 

Twenty -five  miles  further  north  is  Gray's  Harbor,  having  an  excel- 
lent entrance  from  the  ocean,  bordered  with  extensive  and  valuable 
forests  of  fir  and  cedar,  receiving  the  Chehalis  Kiver  fVom  the  east  and 
the  Uumtulup  and  tbe  Hoquiam  Rivers  from  tbe  north,  which  drain 
great  fertile  valleys. 

PUOET  SOUND. 

Pug<^t  Sound  is  a  great,  deep  inland  sea  extending  nearly  200  miles 
from  the  ocean,  having  a  snrface  of  about  2,000  square  miles,  and  a 
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shore  line  of  about  1,591  miles,  indented  with  nunierons  bays,  harbors, 
and  inletM,  each  with  its  peculiar  name,  and  contains  aumurons  islands 
intiabtted  by  furmers,  lumbermen,  herdsmen,  and  tbose  engaged  in 
quarrying  lime  and  bnildiug  stone. 

Admiral  Cbtirleti  Wilkes  has  well  described  this  pride  of  WaHhiugton 
Territory  hs  follows: 

Bten-itLiu  I  _       , -  -,. --   

Danj  wny  luterrapt  thmrnavigatinD  by  a  seven ty-fonrguu  sliip.  I  venture  nothing 
in  Baying  that  tlicre  io  no  country  iti  the  world  that  poxHFNseH  wateni  equul  to  these ; 
tbey  cover  an  area  of  about  'J,U0O  ei|iiare  ruileu  ;  the  Hhciree  of  all  ita  iiilutH  and  bays 
are  retuurkably  bold,  so  much  m>  that  a  ship's  niile  wouUl  strike  the  shore  before  her 
keel  'nould  ti>uch  the  f^oiind. 

The  cuuntry  by  nbich  these  waters  are  surrounded  is  remarkably  salubrhius,  and 
affords  every  ailvautagu  ti:r  the  aecotiiiinMlatioD  of  a  vimt  cumuiercial  and  military 
mariue,  with  oouvi'uii'uco  for  docks,  and  a  gn^at  mnny  Nite«  for  towns  and  eiiies,  at 
all  timcH  well  mipplied  with  water,  nud  capable  of  being  well  pruvide{l  with  every- 
thing by  the  mirrouQding  country,  which  is  well  adapted  for  agriculture. 

The  StraitB  of  Juan  du  Fucu  are  93  milrs  in  length,  aud  hftvo  an  average  width  of 
II  miles.  At  the  entrance  {»  miles  in  width)  no  danger  eiists,  and  it  may  be  safel; 
navigateil  throughout. 

No  part  of  the  world  atTordn  finer  inlands,  sounds,  or  a  greater  number  of  harbors 
than  are  found  within  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fnc»,  capable  of  receiving  the  largest 
cIbbs  of  VL-Hscls  and  without  a  danger  in  tbein  that  Ik  not  visible.  From  the  riae  aud 
fall  of  tht  tiile  (18  feci),  every  faciiiry  is  aflbrded  for  the  erection  of  works  for  a  great 

Tlie  country  alio  affords  as  many  ait«s  for  water  power  as  any  other. 

On  this  sound  are  already  situated  thriving  towns  and  cities,  bidding 
for  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

Ou  the  ensternpartof  the  sound,  near  the  city  of  Seattle,  are  situated 
two  important  fre»ib- water  lakes  of  great  depth  aud  beauty,  aud  bordered 
by  great  forests  and  rich  deposits  of  coal.  Lake  Union,  the  smaller  of 
these,  having  an  area  of  6  square  miles,  6  miles  shore  line,  aud  an  aver- 
age depth  of  75  feet,  is  I^mUes  distant  from  the  sound,  and  is  connected 
with  it  by  a  small  stream  entering  into  Salmon  Bay.  The  eastern  shore 
of  Lake  Union  is  separated  from  Lake  Washington  by  a  low  isthiuus, 
1,600  feet  wide.  Lake  Washington  has  an  area  of  60  square  miles,  75 
miles  uf  shore  line,  and  an  average  depth  of  200  feet,  with  numerous 
landlocked  harlmrs.  This  lake  is  connected  by  a  slough,  navigable  for 
small  steamerti,  with  Samamish  Lake  (9  miles  long),  and  drains  a  country 
rich  in  natural  resources. 

During  the  year  covered  by  this  report  a  company  has  been  formed, 
and  the  work  fairly  commenced,  to  construct  a  ship-canal  connecting 
Lake  Washington  by  way  of  Lake  Union  with  Paget  Sound.  If  this 
ship  canal  can  be  completed  it  will,  among  other  advantages,  aflbrd  the 
finest  known  facilities  for  buildiug  and  repairing  seagoing  ships  of  the 
greatest  capacity  in  deep,  accessible  fresh  water,  where  the  teredo  can  do 
DO  damage,  and  will  enable  the  United  States  Government  to  establish 
a  great  navy-yard  ou  the  Pacific  coast  under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstKnces.  1  believe  the  Government  could  well  afford  to  aid  the  com- 
pletion of  this  canal  by  suitable  legislation,  such  a»  is  called  for  by  those 
engaged  iu  the  work  ;  and  I  nnderstand  that  no  appropriation  is  asked 
for  except  a  donation  of  lands  to  be  reclaimed  on  the  bonlers  of  Lake 
Washington  by  draining  the  waters  thereof  toa  lower  level  through  the 
proposed  canal.  This  can  be  ii-asily  accomplished,  inasmuch  as  the  sur- 
face of  Lake  Washington  is  11  feet  higher  than  that  of  Lake  Onion,  and 
that  of  Lake  Uuiou  is  T  feet  higher  thau  tlie  waters  of  the  sound  at  high 
tide.  The  GoverDoteiit  could  also  properly  reserve  a  suitable  body  of 
timber  for  naval  purposes. 
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The  most  important  rivers  enteritis;  iuto  Puget  Sound  are  as  foUovg : 
thp  Des  CbitteH,  emptyinj;  into  Ba<]d'e  Inlet  at  Ol.vmpia,  uotable  for  its 
fall  aitd  it«  w)tt«r  power;  the  Pnyallup,  flowing  through  ii  riuli  valley, 
mainly  devoted  to  hop  culture,  into  Commencement  Bay  near  Tacoma : 
the  navigable  Dnwamish,  with  its  tribntaries,  the  White,  Black,  and 
Cedar  Bivera,  fertilizing  rich  bottom  lands,  which  enters  Elliott  Bay 
near  Seattle ;  the  navigable  Snohomish,  with  its  tributary,  the  Suoqusl- 
mie,  wUich  makes  a  sublime  perpeudicnlar  leap  of  270  feet,  celebrated  as 
the  Suoqualmie  Falls ;  the  Skagit,  also  navigable  and  fertile  in  its  sur- 
roundingu;  the  Swinamish,eiiterini;  into  Belli[i{;bam  Bay;  the  Lummi, 
which  hiia  the  N^ootsack  for  its  tributary,  aud  also  enters  into  Belling- 
ham  Bay.  Near  the  outlet  of  the  latter  stream  are  the  reclaimed  tide 
lauds,  remarkable  tor  their  immense  crops  of  wheat,  oats,  and  barley; 
the  Skokoinish  is  the  larf^st  stream,  emptying  iuto  that  arm  of  Puget 
Sonnd  calle4l  IIood'H  Canal.  All  these  streams  are  serviceable  for  the 
Dhijtment  of  logs  to  tide-water,  except  in  instances  where  the  dibrit  froia 
the  forest  has  lodged  and  formed  snags  interru)>ting  navigatiou.  For 
this  reason  it  in  imjHtrtant  that  the  Ooverument  should  make  ample 
provisiou  by  appropriation  for  clearing  out  these  streams.  The  im- 
mense wealth  of  this  country  in  its  timber  calls  for  the  utmost  considera- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Government  in  favoring  shipments  thereof  to 
tide  water. 

FEKTILITY. 

lu  regard  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  climatic  conditions  favor- 
Idk  the  production  of  cereals  probably  no  country  in  the  world  can  surpass 
that  i>ortion  of  theTerritoryliorderingon  Idaho,a  boot-shaped  region  ex- 
tending southward  from  near  Spokane  Fulls  to  Colfax,  aud  thence  fo  aud 
including  the  Walla  Walla  Vidley.  As  a  present  indication  of  this  crop, 
Mr.  C,  W.  Prescott,  manager  of  the  Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation 
Company,  in  answer  to  in<}uiry,  informs  me^that  his  company  expect  to 
bring  out  from  Eastern  Washington  Territory  alone  by  their  liues  of 
transportation  the  present  year  150,000  tons  of  wheat  and  flour. 

Great  interest  is  also  centere<i  in  the  Big  Bend  country,  lying  west  of 
Cheney.  During  the  past  year  settlers  have  peopled  this  region  more 
rapiiily  than  e\'er  before ;  though  it  is  still  sparsely  inhabit#il. 

The  extensive  valleys  of  Klickitat,  Yakima,  and  Kittitas,  just  east  of 
theCascaderangejhavegreat  capabilities  ofdevelopment,  being  adapted 
to  fruits  and  cereals  as  well  as  to  stock-raising.  Now  that  the  Cascade 
branch  of  the  I^orthern  Pacific  Uailroad  is  being  rapidly  constructed  in 
the  direction  of  these  distant  open  plains,  they  are  becoming  more 
readily  accessible,  and  are  receiving  a  large  increment  to  their  popola- 
tion.  In  many  instances  where  artificial  irrigation  isneededit  is  readily 
obtainable  at  a  moderate  expense.  At  a  few  localities  in  Eastern  Wash- 
ington, particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  Ainsworth,  it  is  desirable  that 
irrigation  be  promoted  by  siuking  artesian  wells,  and  it  would  be  well 
if  the  Government  would  adopt  some  mode  of  stimulating  the  practice 
of  that  system  of  culture,  thereby  redeeming  a  naturally  rich  soil  now 
doomed  to  disase. 

An  able  and  scientific  writer  says : 

It  ii  a  lEnonn  fact  that  the  moat  prodactlve  and  eadnring  wheat  lauds  of  onr  con- 
tineDt  lie  UeCween  the  Caacailes  uiiil  the  Kocky  Moiintnius.  They  buve  tbe  larffeit 
proportioni  of  tbe  potash  and  phosphati's  which  nourish  the  eereals.  It  baa  toen 
ital«d  by  &  well-known  geologiBt  that  diirine  the  biz  diBtznotly  not«d  volcaoic  over- 
flowB  the  BSlieB,  which  were  carried  largely  by  the  pruvailiug  winds  eastward  into 
the  bays  and  lakes  whioli  formerly  occapied  the  great  interior  basin,  mingled  with 
•Iher  spiK  merit,  to  form  the  deep  depoBitd  which  now  constitute  the  Boila  of  thme  val- 
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lejs  aad  bi^h  prairie  lands.  It  U  ea«y  to  infer  that  the  exoess  of  Alkali  in  spota  re- 
mits from  tbe  draiuage  of  this  substance  from  the  hills.  But  the  wheat  harveate  of 
Walla  Walla  huiI  Wbitiuan  Counties  prove  the  TroodeTful  fertility  of  this  Tpgion. 
Ever;  year  tlin  crops  seem  to  iiicrease  ill  Taltie  and  amount.  The  hills  and  dry  sace- 
briisb  plains  bave  ntwarded  the  cultivator..  It  is  known  that  every  acre  touched  (17 
water  becomes  luxuriant  with  cereals  and  fruits.     •     •     • 

It  IB  known  that  an  ocean  of  aerial  luoisture  floats  over  these  regions  from  the  vast 
westprn  ocean.  It  nee^lx  only  a  eoolvr  to  dejiosit  the  dews.  Every  fielii  or  blotle  of 
grnas  or  grain  acts  as  a  cooler.  The  fields  of  winter  grain,  started  hy  parly  rain  or 
melliinf  snows,  provide  the  vegetation  which  in  summer  deposits  enough  of  this  aerial 
"■"■"'■—  'o  perfect  tlieir  growth  until  the  harvest.  The  deep  plowing  Iiiosens  the 
o  absorb  the  air  loaded  with  moisture,  which  grows  cool  enough  to  leave 
ce  about  the  routs  of  tlie  plant.  Thus  the  landn  tlint  have  forogi's  abounded 
ui  the  bunch  grass,  which  is  now  wasting  away  before  the  iucreaite  of  docks  and  herds, 
can  be  reHtore<l  by  the  plow,  and  the  choice  cereals,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  corn, 
with  orchards  about  every  farm-house. 

lu  Wtstem  Wasbiagton  less  attention  has  hitherto  been  paitl  to  ag- 
riculture than  to  the  very  profitable  pursuits  of  lumberiug  and  mining. 
Supplies  uf  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life  shipped  from  California 
to  Puget  Sound  bave  been  so  cheap  and  convenient  that  cleariug  the 
land  and  cultivating  the  fields  bave  offered  less  inducements  to  rugged 
labor  than  have  the  other  industries  of  this  region.  But  the  recent 
wonderful  results  of  hop-farming  in  this  part  of  the  Territory  and  the 
stimulus  of  au  increased  demand  for  fruits,  vegetables,  and  bay  for 
home  consumption,  together  with  the  enormous  yield  and  the  export 
demand  for  oats,  barley,  and  potatoes  have  of  late  indaced  many  to  un- 
dertake the  development  of  rich  alluvial  "  brush  lands,"  which,  when 
cleared,  produce  an  annual  income  amounting  to  an  enormous  percent- 
age upon  the  outlay  requiiud  to  bring  them  into  cultivation. 

It  may  be  truthfully  said  of  both  the  great  sections  of  this  Territory 
that  in  no  general  sense  has  there  ever  been  a  failure  of  crops  for  cli- 
matic reitsons.  With  rare  local  exceptions,  such  an  on  high,  smidy,  and 
gravelly  uplands  in  the  we^t,  or  upou  low,  uuwatered  alkaline  plains, 
closely  adjacent  to  the  great  rivers  of  the  east,  harvests  can  be  relied 
on  with  unfailing  certainty. 

TIDE  LANDS. 

Large  bodies  of  land  along  the  sound,  near  the  mouths  of  the  rivers, 
most  notably  in  Snohomish  and  Skagit  Oounties,  have  been  reclaimed 
from  overflow  by  diking.  They  have  been  extensively  cropped  since 
1870,  prove  to  be  exceedingly  productive,  and  are  principally  devoted 
to  buy,  oats,  au<l  barley.  Mr.  Eldridge  iVlorae,  a  good  rtutlioritv  on  this 
subject,.estimates  that  ^7,000  acres  have  been  already  diked,  and  that 
125,000  acres  more  on  Puget  Sound,  besides  23,00(1  acres  011  Shoal  water 
Bay  and  the  Pacific  coast,  can  be  thus  reclaimed  with  great  profit.  Ac- 
cessibihty  to  water  for  shipment  often  adds  to  the  value  of  the  crops 
thus  obtained. 

Pboduotidns  op  the  soil. 

qeains,  tbgbtablbs,  fruits,  geas8bs,  etc. 

As  already  lndieate*l,  the  yield  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  rye  cannot 
be  excelled  anywhere  in  the  United  States;  theaverage  yield  of  wheat  is 
25  bushels  per  acre,  and  there  are  well  accredited  instances  where  whole 
farms  have  yielded  at  the  rate  of  40  bushels,  andoveu  50  bushels,  per  acre, 
and  in  a  few  cases,  particularly  in  the  region  of  Walla  Walla  and  Whit- 
man counties,  even  this  rate  has  been  considerably  excee<]ed  the  present 
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year.  Tbe  yield  of  potatoes  in  Westeni  Washington  has  varie<I  from 
200  to  650  bnshels  per  acre. 

Of  grasses,  timothy,  red-top,  and  clover  cannot  be  excelled  id  any  part 
of  the  world.  During  each  of  a  number  of  years  past  I  have  raised  an 
average  of  over  3J  tons  of  timothy  to  the  acre  on  my  own  meadow  of 
about  IW)  acres. 

The  several  claRses  and  THrietiea  of  frnit,  are  such  as  are  generally 
cultivated  along  the  belt  of  the  middle  Inlitude,  more  particalarly  that 
district  comitrising  Western  New  York  and  Northern  Pennsylvania. 
Many  kinds  of  the  api>le,  pear,  quince,  peach,  plum,  and  cherry,  with  the 
BDialler  fruits,  from  vines  and  shrubbery,  flourish  iu  great  i>erftictioQ. 
The  |>each  mid  its  congeners,  as  also  the  grape,  thrive  bent  in  the  east- 
ern division  and  in  those  island  counties  bordering  on  the  Columbia 
River. 

Sweet  potatoes,  sorghum,  tobacco,  epg-plaiit,  melons,  and  corn  thrive 
in  the  Yakima  Valley.  Corn  is  but  little  raised  in  the  western  part  of 
the  Territory,  and  then  generally  for  use  while  it  is  green.  Here  the 
pinm  and  clierry  attain  a  large  size  and  a  8U)>erlor  flavor. 

Mr.  John  M.  Swann,of  Olympia,  an  ex))erient;ed  horticulturist,  says: 

Our  winter  utiinatn  ih  ao  mild  that  prolpction  nf  t.recH  and  vinen  is  uevor  thouglit 
of,  Biiil  it  iH  very  ran;  Ibut  any  arc  injiiml,  uor  do  t.liK  diwraseit  peculiar  to  tbu  fianie 
cUaxmi  in  the  EaHti-ni  Stiitua  iiflV-ct  Ihrtii  he rr,  aiicU  hh  tlie  wuoli-y-aphiB  ou  tlie  apple, 
the  bli|{lit  oti  the  pnar,  tlii>  lilack  knot  [>ii  t1i<>  plum,  ami  tlie  .vhUowh  ou  the  prarli. 
Tiiat  dcHinK.-tive  eueniy  ot  the  plum  in  tht-  H^aalern  SlatPS,  the  uiiic^iilio,  is  uukiioiru 

ThrniiKlioiit  tlio  PuKft  Soniid  liaxin,  conHtitntinK  thn  gr<-att-r  ]»rt  of  Weiiti;rii  Waiih- 
inccmi,  fi'iiit  niiNiii);  fian  oiih  ilrawbark.  In  plniifit  uiliiatnil  Home  diHtaiirtt  buck  fWim 
thn  hIioi'1'14  of  the  wmiiil,  finiit  Itlosnomii,  and  Mimplimeit  the  yonn<(  foliage,  are  liable 
to  lie  ni|>pi^l  I'.v  the  lat«  Hprin^  froHtn.  which  have  \we.u  known  at  tinieit  to  oerioniil}' 
all'ect  n'll.iinly  the  fYnit  and  fiiliH(!c,  but  thiihealtb  of  the  tree,  and  in  extreme  caws  tbn 
very  lil<<  of  tlie  trtv  ilwlf.  Bnt  the  lauda  immediately  bonlerlng  on  the  iwuiid  are 
favorable  to  fruit  gruwiug. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Burr,  of  Olynipia,  and  many  others  have  realized  wonderful 
results  from  cranberry  vines  obtaine<l  a  few  years  ago  in  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  C  W.  Lawton,  of  Seattle,  a  skilleil  nurseryman,  reports  that  the 
following  grow  tlieix' to  givat  jierfeotiou:  Oabbajje,  asparaguK,  beans 
(exci'i>t  Lima],  beets,  bmsKels  sprouts,  cauliflower,  carrots,  celery,  en- 
cumber, kale,  leeks,  lettuce,  onions,  parsley,  parsnips,  ir'us,  potatoes, 
radisb,  rhubiirb,  spinach,  squash,  tnrnijis,  bhtckberry,  currauts,  goose- 
berries, nisplwnies,  strivwberries,  and  a  iteVtaiii  variety  of  peaiihes  in 
favorable  locations;  that  grujtes  and  apricots  and  other  varieties  of 
peaches  snfler  on  a4HM>nnt  of  cool  nights. 

It  ought  to  be  understood  that  there  is  an  important  difference  be- 
tween the  cliniiUes  of  the  eastern  and  the  western  paits  of  the  Territory; 
the  mean  teniiwrtiture  of  the  eastern  division  being,  in  the  summer,  73° 
autl  in  winter,  ;t4'^ ;  while  that  of  the  western  division  is  03°  in  summer, 
and  30°  in  winter,  it  may  be  deemed  remurkaVde  that  tliese  sections, 
lying  contiguous  in  the  same  latitndo  and  with  but  little  ditTeieiice  iu 
elevation,  should  differ  so  much  in  temperature,  viz,  10'^  during  the 
growing  season  and  5°  during  the  dormant  season. 

There  is  also  a  gi-eat  difierence  iMJtweeii  the  two  sections  in  reapect 
to  the  anionnt  of  rainfall,  the  climate  of  Westeni  Washington  affording 
a  greater  quantity  of  moisture.  As  the  causes  for  this  diflterence  are 
given  under  another  heail  in  another  section  of  this  report,  I  will  refrain 
from  any  I'lirtlier  refeivnce  to  it  here,  simply  citing  it  asareuaou  toshoff 
why  some  classes  of  fruits  succeed  better  in  the  one  division  than  in  the 
other. 

C.oogic 
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Ht>p8. — Tbe  climate  and  soil  in  the  bottom  lauds  and  valleja  of  Wash- 
ington Territory  seem  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  hops ;  aud 
more  atteutioa  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  the  cultivatiou  of  this  plaut 
in  the  vicinity  of  Pu^et  Sound  thao  elsewhere  in  the  Territory,  where 
it  thrives  in  rich  alluvial  sandy  bottoms.  Within  the  past  few  years  an 
increasiug  interest  has  been  manifested  in  the  business  of  hop  raising, 
and  the  yards  have  been  multiplied  and  extended. 

During  the  fifteen  years  since  the  beginning  uf  its  important  cultiva- 
tion in  this  region  this  cntp  has  uever  failed  nor  been  attacked  by  dis- 
ease, nor  deteriorated  by  reason  of  the  roots  being  kept  on  the  same 
land  wUhoiit  being  replanted.  It  is  believed  that  the  Duwamish,  tbe 
White  River,  and  the  Pujalliip  Valleys  could  easily  produce  ns  many 
hops  as  itre  now  raised  in  the  United  States  if  labor  could  be  obtained ' 
to  pick  tliera,  ludiaUK  have  tw^n  mainly  relied  npon  to  do  the  picking, 
and  they  have  flocked  to  the  sound  from  nearly  all  parts  of  tbe  Terri- 
tory, even  from  beyond  the  mountains.  Many  have  come  in  canoes 
fVom  regions  near  the  outlet  of  the  sound  and  from  British  Columbia  to 
engage  tem|>orarily  in  this  occupation,  then  to  purchase  goods  ni  the 
adjacent  towns  and  return  to  tbetr  old  haunts.  They  appear  to  excel 
the  whites  in  their  ability  forpicking,  and  conduct  tbeuiselves,  as  a  rule, 
very  i)ea(;eal)ly.  This  year  there  baa  been  a  great  scarcity  of  pickers  in 
proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  crop. 

I  cannot  do  better  in  this  counectiou  than  to  quote  the  very  reliable 
report  which  I  have  just  received  from  Mr.  J,  P.  Stewart,  of  Puyallup  : 

There  are  in  cultivation  in  hopa  in  tlih  valley  at  tliia  date  1,164  acreH,  it intri bitted 
auiouj;  JOI!  (irowcrH.  B,  Mci-ker  has  the  larttrst  yarrt,  12li  acrBs ;  tliisiuakes  llie  aver- 
nge  alK>nt  lit  iicri-a  to  eauli  p'uwer.  I  am  iinablB  to  tell  yirn  the  uiimber  of  acrea  of 
bnim  InHt  >-Kar. 

M,T  avoraRC  yield  for  thirteen  years  liKtilieeii 2,111  )i'>nude  per  acre;  averat;e  price, 
22i  centa,  reukouinj;  for  tile  Hiirleeii  .veiir*  prior  Co  tliis.  Myyielil  this  .yenr  ie  1  ton 
per  acre.  Several  Kfowerx  tliia  year  I'Uiiu  tn  liiive  rained  an  lii|;b  aa  3,0(10  )iuuiidB  to 
tlie  aere,  ntid  two  ait  bigb  fta  4,000  poiindH.  Tlie  probable  avera^  yield  this  vear  is 
about  1.SMMI  pniindii. 

We  have  been  slirirt  of  jiickers  tliin  Heiwon,  for  tbe  first,  time,  and  Bome  bnpB  have 
gone  iiiipieked  on  that  ui-i'uiiiit ;  but  probablj' not  niore  tban  '^OaureB  in  this  valley. 

The  hialiest  vielil  on  a  yard  of  the  second  Year's  giDwth  has  pr')bBldy  been  more 
than  1,000  poiiiulB  iH'r  acre.     I  usually  raitw  1,000  puuods  tbe  tlrst  year  1  plant. 

I  also  beg  leave  tosubmitamore  general  report  wliich  I  have  just  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  E,  Meeker,  of  Puyallup,  who  is  undoubted  authority  on 
this  subject. 

In  A  private  note  he  states  that  while  his  figures  are  sometimes  ap- 
proxhnate,  yet  he  believes  them  to  bo  generally  correct. 

lie  I'cpurts  as  follows : 

Inaiiswer  to  your  inqtiirii'S  with  reference  to  liopsRrowu  in  Wiisliington  Territory 
I  li»vi;  to  state  the  following:  NninbiT  of  acn^H, 'J,:t5ri,  divided  aMfulio^TB:  Vierce 
County,  iml,  1,277  tu-rcn;  Im:),  Vjr>l  acrm  ;  KingCouiity,It<-J4,e7d  acrea;  1»U,<^26 
acri'H.     Seatterinic.  eHliinalutl,  VMt  iierett. 

The  average  yield  of  ho)is  in  Washinjcton  Territory  for  twelve  years  last  pant  has 
been  I,6''0  jHinndB  pi-r  uen-,  not  inclnding  tile  prexRUl  i-icceptionat  year. 

The  aveniffii  price  obtained  by  growers,  not  inuindiim  the  exceptionally  hi (jh -priced 
year  of  IhrtJ,  lia»  lawn  1(*  cents  jier  pound,  for  a  iieriiMl  of  twelve  years. 

The  averai;e  cost  of  pruduction  fur  tlie  same  perioil  ban  liceu  lU  cenia  per  pound. 

Tbe  quutily  of  onr  bops  rates  Bucond  only  tu  the  New  York  State  bops,  which  have 
heretofore  been  rated  asastauilnrd  ofiinality.  In  ooine  rciipei:l«  ours  are  better  tbaa 
the  New  York  State  ho|is,  becanite  of  freedom  from  diwiise,  cleaner  pickiui',  and  more 
unifiirm  eolor.  The  niarkei<  value  of  onr  hopn  now  more  nearly  approadiea  that  of 
tbe  Xuw  York  hops  than  ever  before,  and  nlll  eventually  reach  the  same  Btandardby 
iudicioas  manaijeraentof  our  growera.  The  keeping  quality  of  Washington  Territory 
•lOiKt  islwti.er  than  that  of  those  k'""''  ""  *''"  """■'"■  " — *  <■■"■''■"-  — ■"•>'  "".i  i,-""- 
■       ■■  "11  Cl 
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fore,  nhen  our  whole  product  was  shipped  to  Sau  Fraucisoo,  aod  there  sold  and 
cliiHic'it  na  California  hu|is. 

Tlic  prop  of  WaKhliijitOQ  Territory  for  the  foar  veani  prior  to  IhiB  has  been  as  fol- 
Iovh:  lr<e(>,  4,990 bales;  1f^1,6,i)9K  bali-a;  leM2,  d.47l)  bales ;  18U:l,  9,301  bales. 

Theen  figures  are  taken  fruiti  the  estimate  of  the  Messrs.  Lllicnthal  &,  Co.,  of  San 
Francisco,  and  denote  olily  the  crop  nioveuieut  through  the  regular  channel  of  trade 
for  shipment  East  and  to  Han  Francisco ;  to  it  should  1t»  added  those  used  for  local 
consniuption  in  the  Territory  and  in  Oregon,  amounting  to  fullj-  300  bales  each  year, 
to  the  best  of  my  judgment. 

As  stated  before,  the  crop  of  1H84  is  exceptional,  in  this,  that  it  i<  the  faeafiest  BTsr- 
age  yield  ever  grown  in  any  ciiiiulry.  ll  is  not  yet  all  marketed,' but  enough  is  knoim 
to  warrant  the  belief  that  fully  'JilfiOO  bales  hate  Ixten  grown,  and  many  place  the 

E'  lid  still  higher.  In  some  exceptional  eases  the  yield  has  been  simply  enormous.  I 
ow  of  hoii-yai-ds  in  both  tlm  M'hite  Kiver  and  the  I'liyallnp  Valleys  that  yielded 
4,000  pounds  per  acre;  and  there  Lave  been  parts  of  acres  burvcHted  tbat  gave  a,  yield 
of  nearly  &,0(>l}  pounds  i>cr  acre. 

The  soil  best  lulapted  lo  raising  linpM  is  the  alluvial  ileposit  fiiiiud  in  the  river-bot- 
tom laud  atljaceut  to  Piitjet  Soniiil ;  yi-t  ),'n<'d  results  bavii  been  obtained  on  tfae  table 
lands  in  cirtain  localities,  uotably  on  the  upper  White  Kiver. 

The  first  hops  were  planted  in  the  Puyalliip  Valli^y  in  the  year  1860,  resulting  in  tbe 
prodnetioii  of  one  bale. 

It  is  notierd  that  the  great  increase  of  prodiirtinn  is  in  the  vleinity  of  the  place 
where  the  first  venture  was  made.  And  it  has  resulted  in  building  up  there  a  very 
large  and  prosjierons  interest. 

Since  the  o|>ening  of  the  Northern  Pacifie  Biiilroad  direct  shipments  have  be«n  made 
to  all  parts  of  tbe  IJnited  Slates  and  to  I^ndciii,  fully  twenty  car-luaits  of  the  crop 
of  li^  having  up  to  this  date  (Oclol>er  IT)  Iweu  ship|K-d  tn  the  latter  market. 

Although  some  have  In'cn  diiH'ouraged  by  the  low  prices  prevailing  several  yearn 
ago,  and  by  the  difficulty  experienced  in  procuring  laiiorers  to  harvest  tbe  crop,  yet 
It  is  believed  this  interest  Is  as  yet  in  Its  infancy,  and  that  the  time  is  nut  far  distaat 
when  our  pr«dnctions  will  lie  largely  increasi-d,  and  tbat  the  marketable  value  of  onr 
hops  will  reach  a  much  higher  standan)  than  now  prevails. 

FLORA. 

The  Territory  presents  a  flora  difieriiig  givatly  iu  tbe  two  parta  sepa- 
rated by  tlie  (Jaticade  MouiitaiuB. 

Oh  tlie  2()j00O,O0U  acres  of  timber  land  in  tlie  wbole  Territory  it  is 
estimated  that  there  are  standing  4UO,0(|0,(>UO,UOO  feet  of  merchantable 
timber,  aud  that  is  priiicij>ally  found  on  the  wealern  side.  Here  a  satu- 
rated atmosphere,  constantly  iu  (Mmtact  with  the  coust  range  system  of 
upheaval,  together  with  tlie  temperature,  induces  a  vegetatiou  aluiost 
tropical  iu  its  luxuriance.  On  tlie  better  soils,  tlie  shot-clay  hills  and 
uplands,  .and  on  the  alluvial  jilains  and  river  bottoms  grow  the  great 
timber  trees  which  sujtply  the  material  for  the  chief  industry  of  Paget 
Sound,  the  red  fir  (I'newioUuga  douglasi),  the  white  fir  {AbiCH  grandis), 
tbe  Sitka  spruce  {Picea  sitketuin),  aud  tbe  cedar  {Thuya ^iganiea).  These 
great  timber  trees  are  variously  named  and  known,  chiefly  because 
Douglas,  who  lirst  reported  thorn  to  science,  did  not  live  to  work  up 
and  report  his  vast  collections.  Onr  most  valuable  fir  has  been  kuowu 
as  an  abies,  a  ptnus,  and  a  jiicea.  Dr.  Grey  and  Watson,  our  best 
and  only  general  authority,  make  of  it  a  new  genus  with  the  name  above 
given.  This  fir,  the  PaeudoUvga  douglasi,  is  dixtingnished  by  tbe  three- 
pointed  bracts  of  itt)  pendant  (tone  and  its  thick,  rough  bark.  Tbe  tree 
is  sometimes  12  feet  in  diameter  aiul  300  feet  high.  It  will  often  cot 
12,000  feet  of  lumber. 

The  Cottonwood  {Popnlug  fremontt)  and  the  balm  {Populus  trickocarpa) 
are  abundant  in  a  few  localities  on  both  sides  of  the  mountains ;  but  on 
Pnget  Sound,  beiui;  i"  demand  for  the  manufacture  of  barrels,  and 
doomed  to  wholesale  destruction  because  of  the  valuable  lauds  whiota 
they  occtipy,  they  are  fast  disappearing. 

The  hard  woods  used  for  furniture,  for  manufactures,  and  for  orna- 
mental finish  are  the  oak  (QuercuH  parryana),  the  alder  (Alnua  ru&ra), 
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tbe  ash  {Iraxiniit  oregana),  the  yew  [Taxus  brevifolia),  and  the  maple 
{Acer  maerophf/Uum).  These  are  abuadaot  in  a  few  localities  and  are 
very  valuable,  but  are  culpably  wasted  because  of  the  quality  of  the 
lands  which  they  occupy. 

The  characteristic  shrubs  are  the  Coruels  and  the  Spirseas,  many 
aiiecies.  These,  with  the  low  thickets  of  salal  (Oatiltheria  shallon),  Ore- 
gon grape  (berberis),  and  fern  (cliieJly  pteris,  which  is  the  most  abund- 
ant) and  the  tangle  of  the  trailing  hlackberry  {Bubus  pedatus)  make  the 
forests  inijienetralile  save  where  the  ax  or  the  wild  beast  or  the  wilder 
fire  have  left  their  traits. 

The  dense  i^hade  of  the  forest  gives  little  opportunity  for  the  growth 
of  the  more  lowly  herbs.  Where  the  fire  has  opened  these  shades  to  the 
light  the  almost  universal  fire-weed  (epilobiuin)  and  the  lovely  brown 
fire-moss  (funuria)  abound.  In  swamps  and  lowlands  the  combustion  of 
decay,  almost  as  quick  and  efiective  as  fire  itself,  opens  large  spaces  to 
the  light;  and  hereaboundchiefly  the  skunk  cabbage  of  the  Pacific  coast 
(lysichiton]and  many  forms  of  the  loveliest  mosses,  grown  beyond  belief 
save  by  those  who  have  looked  upon  their  tropical  congeners.  Hypunms 
and  Mniuius  make  the  great  mass  which  meet  the  eye ;  and  among  the 
many  less  obvious  forms  a  careful  seareh  will  reveal  manj'  new  species 
characteristic  of  this  coast  alone.  The  lower  forms  of  the  cryptogams, 
the  lichens  and  the  fungi,  abound  in  greatest  profu8ion,a8mightbeex- 
I)ected.  The  chief  interest  in  these  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
of  them  springs  from  their  disiiositiou  to  inva4le  the  moue  valuable  forma 
of  vegetation  which  follow  advancing  civilization. 

A  single  decaying  trunk  of  the  great  fir  spoken  of  above  will  afford 
to  the  student  in  botany  occupation  for  days  and  weeks  of  study,  ac- 
cording to  the  thoroughness  and  minuteness  of  his  investigation.  Mosses, 
ferns,  lichens,  herbs,  shrubs,  undershrubs,  and  trees  are  rooted  in  the 
saturated  bark  and  wood,  and  within  an  arm's  length  from  one's  seat 
many  species  of  each  class  may  be  found  in  luxuriant  growth. 

There  could  hardly  be  a  greater  contrast  than  that  which  is  presented 
by  the  tlora  of  Eastern  Washington.  Beyond  the  cloud  barrier  of  the 
mountains  a  scarcely  interrupted  timber  surface  no  longer  appears. 
Immense  open  spaces,  without  timber,  save  at  long  distances  upon  the 
mountain  slopes  and  along  watt^r  courses,  often  sunk  in  caQons  below 
sight,  are  covered  with  low  shrubs  and  a  profusion  of  fiowering  plants. 
The  free  winds  are  unol>structed  in  their  relation  to  plants  as  seed-bear- 
ers ;  and,  although  the  number  of  species  compared  with  the  profusion 
of  flowering  plants  is  not  great,  these  great  plains  change  their  prevail- 
ing colors  often  during  the  advancing  seasons. 

The  prevailing  timber  tree  found  on  the  elevated  lands  and  along  the 
foothills  is  the  Pinuv  potulerosa,  while  on  the  mountain  slopes  the  two 
common  firs  {PneuioUuga  dougUisi  appears  here  with  Abies  vienzieaii), 
and  the  larch  (Tamerack)  {Larix  occideHtnlia),  with  thickets  of  (Joe- 
anothus.  Spiraeas,  Yacciniums,  and  Shepherdia,  with  the  common  Ber- 
beris, give  to  the  mountaiu  forests  something  like  the  a])pearance  of 
those  on  the  western  slope.  The  forests  of  pine  on  the  lower  slo))e8  are 
open,  and  the  surface  is  covered  with  verdure. 

The  characteristic  shrubs  of  the  plains  are  the  sage-brush  (Artemma 
tridentata),  of  that  large  genus,  grease  wood  {Surcobatu^  vermiculatUJi), 
the  Purgkia  tridentata,  which  has  as  yet  gained  no  common  name,  and 
a  shrubby  herb,  known  I'amiliiirly  a»  "  rabbit  grass  "  (lynosyris).  One 
or  more  of  these  appears  everywhere,  gray,  unattractive  plants,  upou 
the  asb-colored  soil,  unrelieved  in  the  somber  distance,  but  in  the  nearer 
view  complemented  by  He  innumerable  flowering  herbs  which  success- 
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ively  tint  the  uentral  gray  with  their  varying  ahadea  of  color.  The 
Frittelariaa  (F.  pudica),  Brythronnm  {E.  grand iflorum),  and  the  Dode- 
catheoQ,  a  red  variety,  begiu  the  season  in  yellow  and  red;  Ooninaia, 
the  Penthatemons,  the  Gammas,  Clarkia,  and  Lewisia,  with  the  many 
Peu(!edainnin8  and  Eriogoiiuins,  and  with  the  great  variety  of  the  Com- 
posite, continue  the  changing  symphony  in  bhie  and  yellow  to  the 
closing  scene;  while  innumerable  varieties  of  various  tints,  many  of 
them  new  species,  conspire  to  make  the  region  the  paradise  of  the  bot- 
anist ;  indeed,  it  is  estimated  that  nearly  sui'«n-t«nths  of  all  the  flower- 
ing plants  are  ]>eculiar  to  these  States  and  Territories  ot  the  Pacific 
coast. 

A  reference  to  the  flora  of  the  Territory  in  such  a  patter  as  this  would 
be  incomplete  without  mention  of  such  plants  as  iu  former  times  and 
now,  to  a  large  extent,  have  supplied  food  to  the  aboriginal  ra<ies. 
Only  a  few  of  the  Iwst  known  and  most  important  have  l»een  identified 
by  me  J  some  of  them,  however,  are  of  unquestionable  value,  ('hief 
among  these  are  the  "  (Jamnias  "  (Stntla  esculenta),  which  grows  in  all 
damp  jilaces  iu  the  greatest  tirofusion,  a  bulb  of  undoabted  value, 
which  may  be  improved  by  cultivation.  Of  scarcely  less  importance  to 
the  Indians,  because  of  its  abundance,  is  the  "kaus,"  a  root  of  one  or 
more  of  the  species  of  Peuce<lamum.  A  more  vnlnable,  but  less  com- 
mon, food  plant  than  either  is  the  "  sa-weet"  (Garum  gardneri),  a  root 
combining  the  cbaracteristius  of  the  potato  and  the  parsnip ;  this  is  a 
delicious  artiole^of  food  and  well  deserves  such  care  as  may  develop  a 
larger  and  l>etter  form.  The  ■<  ma-sa-wah,"  the  edible  valerian,  grows 
in  considerable  profusion  in  the  river  bottoms,  and  is  spoken  of  highly 
by  the  Indians,  but  does  not  offer  to  their  inert  and  lazy  habit  of  life 
sufheient  abundiince  to  make  it  more  than  a  luxury. 

Among  the  medicinal  plants  of  the  Territory,  Veratrum  album  (Fra- 
sera)  (Colombo),  two  siiecies,  Acomitum  fisckeri,  Arnica,  many  s[>ecies, 
frequently  occur.  Geranium  ricliardaonii  and  Berberis  a(^ui/otium  are 
the  only  ones  known  to  me  an  used  by  the  Indians  as  metlicine. 

The  various  grasses  of  this  eastern  region  are  the  chief  economic 
features  of  indigenous  growth.  Most  of  these  ai-e  known  by  the  genera] 
name  of  "  bunch  grass,"  a  name  easily  accounted  for  when  we  take  into 
consideration  the  constantly  acting  winds  which  sweep  over  these  plains, 
almost  without  obstacle.  These  have  the  vtfect,  in  the  exceedingly  light 
soil,  which  is  a  comminuted  bi'eakdown  of  the  basaltic  rocks  of  the' 
country,  to  leave  till  the  grasses  iu  wind-sweirt  tufts.  The  Stipaa, 
Airopiii  teiitii/'olia,  FeKtuva  scabrelta,  and  one  or  more  of  the  Triticnms, 
with  probably  many  others,  are,  for  reasons  above  mentioned,  called 
"  bunch  gniss," 

FOOD-FISHES, 

The  waters  of  I'ugct  Sound  and  its  estuaries,  of  the  Straits  of  Juau 
(1e  Fuca  and  of  the  Pacific  (>(»'an,  the  latter  aligning  the  western 
boundaries  of  the  Territory,  are  remarkably  rich  in  food-llsh,  tlie  curing 
of  which  in  various  forms,  canning,  drysalling,  and  packing  in  barrels, 
ba»  already  become  an  important  adjunct  of  the  commerce  of  the  Ter- 
ritory, the  output  of  salmon  alone  amonnting,  as  will  be  seen  by  refer- 
ence to  that  portion  of  this  rejiort  relating  to  salmon  packing,  to  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  $1,000,000  annually.  Hon.  James  O.  Swan, of  Port  Towu- 
send,  assistant  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission,  has  recently 
contributed  a  series  of  pa[)ers  upon  "  The  food-tishes  and  food  protlucts 
of  Puget  Sound,"  from  which  most  of  the  following  data  are  escerpt«d : 

The  principal  fiob  found  at  present  lu  our  niurk«ts  ATe'tbeaolinoii,  halibat,  tni«cod, 
green  cod,  rock  cod,  black  coil,  eulaclion  smelt,  lierriug,  &o.,  and  of  edible  niollnaks, 
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the  nynter,  clam,  holuthnrian  or  bAche  de  niftr,  which  may  he  fonnA  of  commercial 
Tslna  AH  tvell  iis  other  varieties,  skate,  cnttle-lish,  squid,  &c.,  which  are  reailily  eateu 
bj  Inib'niiH,  Chinese,  ami  by  a  feiv  white  persons  who  huve  a£certaiiied  their  eicel- 
lence. 

Salmon. — The  former  claini  that  tlie  saliuoii  nf  the  Pacific  const  is  identical  with 
thesalmoD  of  the  Atlaritic  is  diMallowed  b;  Jordan  and  all  of  the  lat«  authorities,  who 
class  the  former  m  "  ODcorbyiichus,"  a  Greek  derivative  meaniiii;  hook  jawed,  from  a 
pecnliar  f^wtb  whioh  takes  place  in  these  fish,  especiall;  the  male,  after  they  ascend 
the  river  to  spawn. 

Of  all  the  anadaromouR  salmon  of  the  Pacific,  the  spring  silver  salmon  of  the 
Columbia  River,  Oncoriiyvckut  qainnal,  i«  acknowledged  the  best  in  size,  flavor,  and 
richness,  fur  anrpussing  any  salmon,  except,  perhaps,  the  king  salmon  of  Alaska, 
which  is  thonght  to  be  of  this  species.  Occasioually  the  Oneorhi/nchm  guinnat  enters 
the  Straits  of  Fnea,  and  is  taken  by  the  Indians  with  hooks  when  trolling  in  Port 
Townsend  and  other  bays,  the  bait  used  lieing  usually  a  herrinj;,  althongh  the  fish 
readily  take  a  spoon  halt.  '  The  most  abundant  siilmon  of  Piiget  Sound  is  the  Oaoo- 
rkynihua  nerka,  the  -'blue-baek  "  of  the  flsbennen. 

A  very  fine  variety  of  Balmon,  Oneorhynckus  keta,  \a  found  at  the 
Quiiiaielt  River,  Washiugtoa.  This  salmou  is  considered  superior  in 
flavor  to  the  "quinnat"  by  many  persons,  biit  they  are  mueh  smaller, 
reaching  a  leugth  of  from  15  to  18  inchen,  and  a  weight  of  from  4  to  5 
poiitids.  This  salmon  is  abundant  in  Xeali  Bay  and  in  Piiget  Sound, 
although  not  so  fat  as  those  of  the  Qnliiaielt.  Besides  the  varieties 
mentioned  i»  the  0.  tforbvscha,  or  hmupback,  and  the  Oncorhyneliua 
Jciawtch,  or  tme  dog-salmon,  which  has  no  commercial  viilue. 

Professor  Jordan  and  Mr.  Gilbert  have  reduced  the  fifteen  varieties 
of  salmon  enumerated  by  Suckley  to  six,  having  found  that  many  of 
these  varieties  were  only  the  same  kind  of  salmou  in  different  stages  of 
growth.  The  six  varieties  of  Jordan  and  Gilbert  bear  the  provisional 
names  of  "nerka,"  " gorbuscha,"  "qninnat,"  "kisutch,"  "ki'ta,"  and 
"kennerlyi." 

BalibHt, — The  romiunu  halibut  of  Iho  Atlantic,  Hippogtoiiig  vHlgarit,  is  an  Arctic 
species,  which  extenils  alonji;  the  eoiuitit  of  Eiinipe  and  K:mti'rn  North  America,  and 
is  identiciil  with  the  halibut  of  Northwest  America.  Thia  valuable  food-Hsh  in  taken 
in  great  quautities  along  the  whole  Alaskan  coosit  and  shoruit  of  Britiah  Columbia  to 
Cape  Flattery,  WashlnKtun. 

The  |iririci|inl  finliing  of  Washington  Territory  for  halibut  is  on  the  banks  off  the 
entrance  to  the  Straits  of  Funn,  when-  ronwidcnible  numbers  are  takm  aununll.v  by 
theMnhah  Indiunnof  C'oi*  Flatter^-.  Tlie«e  li«hvary  in  weight  from  thi- yonng  onc» 
weighing  from  15  to  iO  poniiils  to  the  older  and  larger  ones  weighin;;  from  Itn)  to  ir>0 
pounds  each.  Mention  in  made  of  one  halibut  weighing  2Eili  pounds.  Commerciultj 
'speaking  the  halibnt  HshiTit^  have  as  yet  attained  no  prominence,  hut  when  a  de- 
niaud  ariHCH  foi  this  lisb.  either  salted,  di'led,  and  smoki-<l,  or  canucd,  or  fresh  Bliii>ped 
packed  on  ice,  it  will  be  found  that  the  supply  is  unlimited. 

Godfigk, — Mr,  Swan  also  discusses  the  characteristics  of  the  true  cod 
Oadug  iHorrkna,  of  the  Atlantic,  and  in  com)iariug  it  with  tiie  Pacific 
cod,  states  that  "recent  investigations  Lave  proved  that  there  is  acou- 
siderable  difference  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  cod,  the  lat- 
ter being  numed  by  Professor  Jordan  Ondun  maerocephnlufi.  The  coil- 
ttsb  batiks  of  the  Pacific  coast,  so  far  as  discovered,  lie  far  north  of  the 
Territorial  limits,  and  it  is  only  as  a  curing  ground  for  the  fish  caught 
in  these  uoitlicrn  waters  that  Puget  Sound  is  likely  to  become  idcutl- 
fle^l  with  the  cod-fisheries  of  the  PaciUc,  unli's.s  indeed,  the  (It* maiid  for 
this  species  of  fish  should  stimulate  explorations  which  will  lead  to  the 
discovery  of  fishing-banks  in  the  waters  alignhig  the  coast  of  the  Ter- 
ritory and  within  its  jurisdiction. 

ChIIm  corf.— This,  the  OpAiodon  eloiignfiis,  called  green  cod,  cultns  cod,  buffalo  cod, 
&c.,  ii  plentiful  in  the  waters  of  Fuca  Straits  and  Pngot  Sound,  and  is  sold  by  dealers 
in  the  markets  of  this  region  as  a  codlish,  which  in  general  appeamnco  and  markings 
it  somewhat  rBsembles.  This  fish,  f^enh,  is  quite  eiiual  to  tlie  true  cod,  but  much 
richer.     It  grows  to  a  large  size,  some  exceptional  specimens  weighing  T5  pounds,  the 
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average  bein)(  from  10  to  25  ponndii.  As  a,  piukled  fish  it  is  excellent,  but  dried  it  is 
not  luucb  soligbt  afrtr  by  tlif  epicnres. 

Mack  rod.— It  ia  olaimed  tbat  tbia  fioe  fisb  ih  par  eirellence  the  most  delicately 
flavored,  ricbcHt,  and  every  wa;'  tbe  best  liNh  taheu  in  tbn  salt  waters  of  tbe  Nort-b- 
vest  coaat.  When  tint  brought  to  tbe  attention  of  Professor  Jonian,  in  18H0,  be  SDS- 
pected  Ibein  to  be  a  s]ii-cies  closely  allied  to  iIip  coalfisb  or  pollocli,  Pollachin*  earbim- 
arivt  of  England.  Specinieiia  of  tbe  Gab,  however,  aent  itt  Prof.  Spencer  F.  Bainl, 
United  Slates  Fiab  Coiuiiiissiouer,  were  by  hiiu  Hiilimitted  tn  Prof.  Tarlelon  H.  Bean, 
wbo,  after  earefiii  cxaniinaliiin,  rejected  the  name  Follncliiaa  ckaJcogramaut,  sug- 
geated  by  Jordan,  and  named  tbem  Aaopli>iM>ttia  Jimbria,  whicb  scienliKo  name  tbey 
have  at  iirrai-iit. 

This  fiab  is  aliout  24  inches  long,  with  black  back  and  Kray  belly.  Its  cbaracter- 
iativa  are  wbit-eucaa  and  firniness  of  meat  texture,  and  riuhness  and  delicacy  of  fleah, 
and  capacilv  to  bear  sailing  eqnally  well  with  tbe  salmon. 

It  is  and  has  bitberto  be^n  taken  almost  excliiaively  by  tlie  Indians  of  the  coaat 
with  lines  made  of  aoa-kelp  and  huokauf  tbrirowu  eonatmctiou.  Tbu  depth  uf  w«t«r 
fioni  which  tbey  are  taken  rangea  fiuiu  3()  to  IVU  fatboms,  even  deeper.  Attvuipta  are 
b«iii|{  made  by  Mr.  Swan  to  nlilise  tbe  deep-sea  rod  gill-net  in  the  capture  of  these 
fish,  wbicb,  if  surcessful.will  make  known  the  faoC  that  "in  tbe  near  waters  of  Pnjiet 
Sound  there  is  n  mine  of  wualtli  whit-h  needa  bnt  to  be  developed  to  pnnluce  a  new 
aud  iiuportaut  imliiatry  to  the  lishin^  popniatiou  of  Ibe  Norlbwust  coaxt." 

tjmaUer  food-Jishea. — Tbe  "eulacboii,"  sDielt,  and  herring,  are  among 
the.  Buialler  saltwater  tieti  of  the  Northwest  coaat  whicb  have  a  com- 
mercial value.  Tbe  former,  known  as  "the  ciindle-fish"  from  its  ex- 
cessive uiliueus,  helonRS  more  proi)erIy  to  tlie  northern  waters.  Smelt 
and  herring  iu  innumerable  quantities  abound,  and  to  some  extent  are 
utilized  for  ex|)<>rt,  tbe  former  for  cunning  and  the  latter  for  salting, 
drying,  and  smoking.  Tbe  salmon -trout,  tiiken  in  the  waters  of  Puget 
Sound,  ueiir  debouching  fresh-water  streams,  is  one  of  the  gamest  and 
most  delicate  of  tish. 

Edible  moUuikg. — The  oyster  of  the  !tforthweat  coast  is  very  small,  bat 
of  fine  flavor.  Jt  is  found  in  marketable  quantities  at  Shoalwater  Bay 
on  tlie  Pacific  coast,  in  the  vicinity  of  Olympia,  aud  at  the  Samisb  Kiver. 
AttemjitB  at  cultivation,  with  a  view  to  increasing  the  8u]i|>ly,  are  meet- 
ing with  some  success.  Transplanting  does  not  seem  to  incrcasethe 
size.  No  8ucces»fnl  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  naturalize  the  larger 
oyster  of  the  East,  The  oyster  trade  of  the  Sorthwest  eoa«t  probably 
represents,  in  passing  from  first  bands,  tbe  sum  of  91(W,000  annually. 
Olams,  ranging  in  size  from  tbe  circumference  of  a  2.j-cent  piece  to  those 
of  from  8  to  10  pounds  in  weight,  are  abundant  along  tbe  shores  of  Puget 
Sound.  There  are  canneries  of  tliia  inollusk  at  Olympia,  Tacoma,  and 
ITew  Dungeness.  The  business  has  not  yet  assumed  any  great  degree 
of  prominence,  hut  is  capable  of  being  expanded  to  meet  any  demands 
likely  to  arise.  The  other  mollusks,  as  well  as  other  edible  fish,  tbe 
skate,  cuttle-fish,  squid,  &c.,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Swan,  are  merely  re- 
ferred to  as  part  of  tbe  food-fish  resources  of  the  Northwest  coa«t 

OUJisk. — Tin;  waters  of  Puget  Sound  abound  with  dog-fish,  a  species 
of  shark,  whicb  are  taken  in  great  numbers,  from  the  livers  of  which 
a  merchantable  oil  is  produced,  worth  in  tbe  market  about  50  cents  per 
gallon. 

Mineral  besouboes. 

goal  1''1elds  of  washington  teebitory. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  Washington  Territory  is  the  Pennsylvania 
of  tbe  Pacific  coiist.  What  has  already  been  discovered  may  go  far  to 
establish  this  claim.  It  is  believed  by  those  who  have  nia.de  tbiasubject 
a  special  study  tbat  there  is  very  much  to  be  learned  in  regard  to  the 
mineral  resources  of  this  country.    All  the  coal-fields  proper  have  been 
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fonnd  weat  of  the  Oascade  raiig'e,  Aud  thas  far  chiefly  id  and  near  the 
Puftet  Sound  Basin.  The  places  first  discovered  and  worked  were  the 
coal  fields  of  Belliiigham  Bay,  oear  the  iiortbem  boandary  of  the  Ter- 
ritory. The  work  once  profitably  commenced  on  these  has  been  dia- 
continoed.  Another  field  exists  south  of  Olympia,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Skookiimchnck  on  the  Ohehalis.  The  exploratioDs  there  have  been  limi- 
ted, although  enough  is  known  to  indicate  the  probability  of  the  future 
developmeut  of  these  fields.  East  of  Seattle  and  Liike  Washington  are 
the  Seattle  coal-niiuf  s,  which  have  been  more  thorouglilyand  extensively 
worked  than  any  others,  have  had  a  wide  reputation  for  luauy  years, 
and  the  prospect  is  that,  under  proper  inan^ement,  they  will  be  sue- 
cessffilly  worked  for  an  iudefinite  perio<l.  Prof.  George  F.  Whitwortb, 
from  whom  I  have  obtained  valnable  information,  says: 

Tbeae  fluids  run  eastward  into  the  Isaqna  Vallity,  and  |irob'ably  still  filrtlier. 
Tbe  Rental!  and  Talbot  coals,  about  6  miles  south  of  the  St-attle  miura,  may  l>e  roii- 
sider^d  as  a  part  of  the  Lake  Wasfaiogton  coal-lield.  The  Reiitnn  Cninpaiiy  is  work- 
in);  tbe  Talbot  coal-fleld,  from  which  they  olilain  an  excellent  article  of  lijrnite  coal- 
All  the  miDes  mentioned  tbnn  far  belong  to  this  class;  they  are  property  tn  be  termed 
lignitic,  and  Ihti  coal  is  valnable  both  for  Kteum  uDil  doincstic  pnrposeH.  Next  in 
importance  to  these  are  the  Puyallup  coal-fleids.  sfireadini;  in  varioim  directions 
alone  the  Carbon  River,  up  the  Suiitli  Fork  of  the  Puyulliip,  on  Flctt  Creek  and 
South  Prairie  Creek.  The  veins  of  coal  seeru  to  be  quite  uinuerous,  and  ilifl'er  widely 
in  their  character ;  many  of  them  are  bitnmiuons,  a  lew  seiui-bitiiminouH,  lietweeii 
lignite  and  bituminous.  Tbe  coals  of  this  region,  where  the  veius  are  clean,  are  su- 
perior in  quality  to  the  coals  previously  mentioned.  Uost  of  tbesi;  are  cokiu)r  coals, 
five  out  generally  mora  heat,  aud  contain  a  larger  per  cent,  of  carbon.  Tbey  can 
e  nwed  not  only  for  steam  aud  domeetic  purpuses,  but  also  fur  gas,  for  torgo  coal,  and 
for  coke.  A  superior  article  of  cokti  can  be  produced  from  Hoiue  of  these  fields, 
vbich  will  be  found  valuable  in  the  smellinst  of  iron.  There  are  three  distinct  col- 
Ileriea  in  this  n-gitm,  one  at  Wilkesun  on  Flett  Creek,  a  second  at  Curbouadii  on  Car- 
bon Kiver,  and  the  third  on  South  Prairie  Creek.  At  the  latter  place  the  vein  is 
thinner,  cleaner,  and  more  regular  in  its  strike  than  in  the  generality  of  the  Puynllup 
fields.  Its  present  production  is  aid  tons  per  day.  The  mine  at  Wilkewin  has  but 
recently  been  nijpened,  iiud  tlieml'or  its  capacity  has  not  yet  bpon  determined.  There 
are  quite  a  number  of  veins  at  luid  about  Witkesou,  but  tbe  greater  number  aie  mani- 
fest nu  Carbon  Hiver.  The  production  of  the  Carbouailo  Hill  mine  bus  reached  1,000 
tons  per  duv-  One  drawliack  to  much  of  this  field  is  tbe  broken  nature  of  tbe  couu- 
tty,  which  hAS  dislocated  the  veins  and  placed  them  nt  varions  angleH  both  in  strike 
ftud  pitch,  in  some  instances  the  pitch  being  nearly  vertical.  But  Ihe  coal  is  valua- 
ble, aud  methods  will  be  uilojited  by  which  the  most  of  these  fields  will  be  worked. 
The  latest  dJHcovery,  and  probably  the  most  valuable  coal-field,  is  that  known  as  Ihe 
Cedar  or  Green  Kiver.  TbiH  lies  tro  the  east  and  south  of  Lake  Wnshinglon,  and  is 
doubtless  a  uontinuiinoe,  in  Mome  measure  at  least,  of  tbe  most  easterly  veins  found 
on  the  Puyallup.  The  coals  are  of  the  same  quality,  bituminous,  mostly  clean.  The 
face  of  tbe  couulry,  especially  on  Cedar  River,  is  more  level,  and  the  veins  lie  at  less 
acute  angles,  and  can,  for  the  most  part,  im  cheaply  worked.  On  tbe  Green  River  the 
country  is  more  brukeu  aud  similar  to  that  found  at  Carbonado.  This  Held  is  be- 
lieved to  be  more  extensive,  and  there  are  in  some  portions  of  it  thin  authraoitic 
veins  of  coat. 

A  few  miles  from  Keuton,  on  Cellar  River,  isthe  MacAllister  vein  or  mine,  on  which 
work  has  recently  been  cuTiimenced.  Its  quality  seems  to  be  intermediate  between 
'  "       '  '  liguitlc,  as  it^i  iHMition  would  indicate. 


Professor  Whitworth  also  refers  to  the  coal  discovered  on  the  Skagit 
Siver  as  forming  a  link  in  the  chain  that  reaches  fVom  Bellinghain  Bay 
on  the  north  to  Chehalis  Valley  on  the  south.  Some  of  these  indications 
seem  to  be  of  separate  and  distinct  basins,  differing  materially  in  strike 
and  pitch ;  bnt  the  more  ea.stern  veins  along  the  foothills  of  the  Cascade 
range  give  evidences  of  continuity  which  may  yet  prove  them  to  be  a 
long  line  of  rich  bituminous  veins  from  the  valley  of  the  Chehalis  through 
the  Skookumchuck,  crossing  the  valleys  of  the  Puyallup,  Qreen,  the 
Cedar,  the  Snoqualmie,  and  the  Skagit,  to  near  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  Territory. 
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James  F.  JoneSf  niiniiig  eiigiueer  and  SDperinteDdeiit,  makes  a  special 
report  to  tbis  office,  in  which  he  says: 

The  New  Coxtle  mine  ia  locaMd  iu  KiDE  County,  on  sections  36  bdiI  27,  township 
TU  north,  ran)(e  5  east  of  Willamette  meridian,  ll}^  miles  from  tide-wal«r  at  Seattle, 
it*  BhipiiiiiX  point- 

The  uiitcru]>]iinKB  of  the  coat-beds  mined  were  discovered  some  twenly-fonr  fi^ara 
Ago;  and  tbu  oiieratioDS  uf  mining  began  about  the  year  187^. 

The  output  bait  liKHn  iucreasing  aiiuualiy  since,  from  a  few  hnndred  touB  to  218,74X 
tons  in  luci),  which  ei[nallei)  nearly  M  per  cent,  of  the  Pacific  coast  consumption,  aiid 
66  per  cent,  of  the  pnxluct  of  the  Territory. 

The  coal  ix  taken  froni  three  beds,  and  la  commercially  known  as  the  "  Seattle  lig- 
nite," haviu|{  a  bright  luster  and  a  good  fracture.  It  ia  a  good  and  choice  fuel  for 
at«am  geueruting  and  for  domeatic  use,  and  ia  chiefly  sold  in  California  and  Oregon. 
A  ton  of  the  coame  coal,  iu  its  marketable  coudition,  ia  equal  to  aboDt  41  cubic  feet. 

The  approximate  analyais  of  the  coal  ia: 

Perotat. 

Fixed  carbon 53 

Hydro  carbon Sit 

Moisture 5 

Aeb 7 

IDO 
Tbe  coDdition  of  the  coat  adds  ranch  to  ita  value,  whicb  is  not  iDdicated  in  the 
above  aualynia. 

Tbe  bnts  miiipd  ai«,  begiuniDg  at  tbe  lowest,  14  feet,  10  feet,  and  6  feet  in  thtck- 
nem.  Tbe  formation  ia  folded  iuto  what  ts  geologically  termed  "  basins,"  with  their 
Hides  sloping  from  'JT  to  50°,  and  tbe  course  of  tbe  trend  uf  the  axis  about  nortb  MP 


SlatemenI  of  eaol  thlpmenh  from  A'ete  CtulU  mint  froni  Juat  30,  1879,  lo  Julg  1,  1884, 
tach  gear,  commeiioiiijf  Julg  1  and  ending  with  June  30. 

1879 127,381 

ledO 128,853 

1881 ■. 149,602 

1882 158,340 

1883 218.742 

Total  for  Ave  years 782,918 

Tlie  Franklin  n?ine  Is  located  in  King  County,  on  sections  19,  18,  and  7,  township 
il  north  ranee  7  east,  Willamette  n>«ridiau,  on  tbe  border  of  the  Green  Biver,  32} 
miles  from  tiiTe-water. 

There  are  three  coralbeds  already  developed  ranging  from  6  feet  to  18  feet  in  tbiclc- 
ness.  The  coal  is  of  the  bitumiauus  kind,  and  is  ohemically  richer  in  cafboo  tbfta 
tbe  Seattle  coal.     Tbe  analysis  of  tbe  three  beds  is  as  follows : 


Filed  carboD . . . 
Hydro  cHboD  . 
Ibiature 


No.  10 

^Si* 

NO.M 

ST.Bg 

3.M 
10.  M 

^S 

4.01 
t-IO 

W.75 

SI.  71 

Some  -iOO  or  300  tona  of  coal  ba 
markeleil,  aud  we  tlierefore  bavp 
analysts  is  not  always  au  unfaili 


0  been  shipped  from  these  veins,  but  none  hat  been 
not  tbe  market  value  of  the  coal  determined.  The 
ig  guide  aa  to  the  appreciation  of  its  commercial 


RMlmads  are  now  being  constmcled  to  this  mine;  both  are  expected  to  be  com- 
plelt'd  ill  tbe  early  part  of  1085. 

Tli«  funnatioii  is  like  that  of  New  Caatte,  with  the  angles  of  the  sides  of  the  basina 
slightly  ;;i  eater  and  therockB  harder.     The  uourae  of  tbe  trend  of  the  basin  is  about 
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This  tleM  lain  itn  virgin  state,  n-itli  little  knowo  uf  its  area,  dopth  of  its  formation, 
anil  the  uuiober  of  cnikr-liedit  umbruced  in  it. 

The  Vnluan  mine  ii  located  in  Pierce  Comity  on  section  27,  township  19  north,  range 
6  ^ant,  Willoinette  ineridiaD,  about  30  miles  from  tide-wal«r  at  Tacomn,  its  sbiiiping 

There  are  some  five  or  six  beds  discovered  raiij>iu([  from  6  to  10  feet  in  thickness. 
The  eoal  mineil  was  tu1<«n  from  three  beits.  The  cal  in  etich  is  highly  bjtiiiniuoue, 
•oft,  and  friatde,  yietdiiiK  n  very  low  percentage  of  choice  markel'iihle  silt's.  The 
formation  U  like  the  two  above  desoribei),  with  the  angles  of  the  aidm  of  the  basiu 
rauKing  from  3U°  to  90°.    The  trend  of  the  basin  is  about  north  S"  west. 

The  original  operations  at  thii  mine  began  some  eight  years  ago,  and  were  aband- 
oned some  two  years  later.  O|ieratious  were  recommenced  in  March,  IHS3,  and  again 
■nspeniled  in  De<'eiuber  the  same  year. 

The  ontpnt  during  Irit^  was  4,.'>50  tons  of  coal  and  10  tons  of  coke.    The  mine  is 

The  thickness  of  the  formation,  the  number  of  coal-beds,  aud  the  area  of  the  fields 
have  not  bean  deCui-mined.  There  is,  honover,  sufficient  develojiment  to  show  that 
the  supply  of  coal  will  be  ample  for  many  decades. 

A  well  directeil  geological  survey,  by  the  Government,  to  follow  in  the  tracks  of  the 
now  disbanded  transcontinental  survey  of  the  ooal-Boliis  of  the  Territory  would  be 
valuable  in  the  int-erest  of  the  land  department  of  the  Government  aud  the  people 
in  determiuinu;  where  the  coal  land  is,  and  in  pointing  ont  the  best  locations  to  estab- 
lish mines.  The  coal  interest  of  the  Turritory  promises  to  be  the  moat  important  nf 
its  industries.  With  brtter  coals,  such  as  the  lower  beds  in  the  formation  will  proba- 
ablj^  yield,  the  production  from  this  fiold  wonld  command  at  least  80  per  cent,  of  the 
Faoiho  coast  market,  which  is  now  strongly  in  the  grip  of  the  foreign  coals. 

Mr.  R.  Wingate,  of  Tacama,  a  geDtleman  of  great  experience  in  min- 
iog,  alao  makes  a  special  report,  io  whicli  be  says : 

Beginning  with  the  coal-flelds  about  8  miles  southwest  of  Tenino,  where  cnala 
of  the  lower  Tertiary  period  are  found,  one  of  the  veins  fonnd  here  is  LI  feet  In  thick- 
ness and  another  T^  feet.  Tbrse  veins  lie  at  ah  angle  of  h°,  have  a  good  roof  and 
basement,  and  can  be  easily  and  cheaply  rained;  and  from  the  pnispectings  and  open- 
ings made  it  is  safe  to  say  that  a  very  large  area  of  country  near  there  is  nuder- 
laid  with  these  cuals,  which  liai'e  been  practically  tested  and  asuei'tained  to  be  of 
somewhat  better  quality  than  the  lignite  coal  that  has  generally  been  shipped  from 
the  mines  near  Lake  Washington.  The  Cherry  Hill  Coal  Mining  Company,  with  a 
capital  of  $300,000,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  view  to  developing  this  coal-field. 

Ue  tliiin  refers  to  tlie  Carbon  Hill  coal  minen  "next  toward  the  north, 
worked  by  the  Pacific  Improvement  Company,  from  which  the  output 
has  varied  from  12,()U0  to  15,0U0  tons  per  month,"  aud  Htat«a  the  analysis 
of  one  of  these  veins  as  follows: 

Speei^c  gravity,  1.S32. 

Fixed  carbon 57.9 

Volatile  combnstible  matter 35,0 

Ash 5.8 

Water 1.3 

Total 100.0 

Of  another  vein  at  this  mine,  called  the  Pacific  Improvomeut,  Pro- 
fessor Uauks  says: 

It  prodnces  75  per  cent,  of  coke.     We  regard  it  as  a  high  proportion  of  coke  in  this 

<li  strict. 

Next,  proceeding  northerly,  is  the  Wilkeson  mine,  owned  by  Smith, 
Goodwin  &  Co.  They  Lave  several  veins  of  the  first  quality  of  bitu- 
minous coal,  which,  when  thoroughly  cleaned,  Mr.  Wingate  says,  will 
prwlnce  a  very  finequality  of  coke,  equal  to  the  best  flnglish,  and  will 
no  doubt  be  au  important  factor  iti  the  inanufactnre  of  iron,  of  which 
there  is  a  large  quantity  in  this  Territory. 

Mr.  Wingiite  next  speaks  of  the  South  Prairie  mines  and  of  the 
Green  Eivcr  coal  mines,  which  have  been  referred  to  by  Mr.  Whitworth, 
and  says  they  produce  a  '*  fine  quality  of  bituminous  coal,  which  pro- 
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duces  a  fair  qaality  of  coke.  This  coal  i»  light  and  irarous,  is  a  good 
eteain  aud  house  coal,  bigh  in  volatile  combnstible  matter,' is  freeirom 
aolphur,  aud  produces  a  gas  of  bigh  caodle  power  8nd  remarkably 
pure." 

He  also  refers  to  the  profitably  productive  lignites  found  east  of  Puget 
Sound  iu  range  i  aud  5;  also  uear  the  junction  of  the  Stack  and  White 
Biverg;  also  of  the  coal  croppings  on  the  east  and  west  shores  of  Lake 
Washiugtou,  and  ne^ir  the  mouthy  of  the  Stillaguainisb  and  Skagit 
Rivers,  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  from  the  veins  of  lignite  and  bitumin- 
ous coal  in  Western  Washington  will  be  drawn  cheap  fuel  for  the  pres- 
ent and  future  ui^e,  not  only  for  domestic  ttuqtoses,  but  also  in  the 
myriad  workshops  and  in  the  mannfactureof  iron. 

Limestone. — It  is  fortunate  that  limestx>ne  is  found  in  abundance  in 
proximity  to  iron.  It  is  fountl  uear  Orting,  in  Pnyallup  Valley,  in  the 
shape  of  travertine,  and  in  great  abundance.  Also  on  San  Juau  Island, 
where  it  is  extensively  worked,  and  in  many  other  places. 

Iron. — Browu  hematite  iron  ore  of  excellent  quality  has  been  found 
in  Skagit  County,  and  magnetic  ore  has  been  found  in  Snoqualmie  Pass, 
and  other  localities  in  the  Cascade  range,  samples  from  which  have 
been  tested  and  assay  as  nigh  as  75  per  cent,  of  iron  of  superior  qual- 
ity. With  the  extension  of  the  railroads  now  l>eing  built  in  the  latter 
direction,  it  is  believed  that  this  ore  will  soon  find  its  way  into  market. 

Thus  having  all  the  elements,  viz,  ore,  coal,  and  coke  aud  the  lime  in 
close  proximity,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  mauufiicture  of  irou 
will  attain  large  proportions  within  a  few  years.  See  "pig-iron,"  nu- 
der  the  head  of  "  manufactures." 

Other  mineraU. — Of  the  valuable  ores,  gold,  silver,  cop()er,  lead,  cin- 
nabar, &c.,  have  been  found.  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  report  the  gold  proil- 
nct  of  the  Territory  at  $04,003  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1884. 

Marble  and  gypsum  are  found  in  King  County.  Sandstone  has  been 
extensively  quarried  on  Bellingham  Bay  and  in  Pierce  County,  and  is 
found  on  the  Duwauiisb  Uiver  in  King  County,  and  iu  many  other  local- 
ities. Remarkable  specimens  of  kaolin  have  been  exhibited,  und  clay 
suitable  for  building  and  fire-brick  is  plentiful  and  well  distributed. 

GEOLOGIO  FOEMATION. 

I  have  rewived  trora  Prof.  Thomas  Condon,  of  Oregon  State  Univer- 
sity, the  following  interesting  sketch  of  the  geological  formation  of  the 
Territory : 

The  oldest  Keotoglcal  pnrtinii  of  Waxhin)£t»ii  Territory  lies  alimg  its  eastern  liorder. 
Here  the  oullyliiK  foot-liillH  of  Hie  Blue  Muiiiitains,  the  Bitter  Root,  and  tbe  Coar 
d'AIeao  MonutitioH  form  an  irregular  lielt  nf  rocks  ranging  id  age  l^om  the  Carbon- 
iferoQs  to  the  CretUKMius.  ■ 

DiiTinj;  the  loae  time  of  Ilie  deposil.ion  of  these  older  rncks  of  tbu  interior  tfa«  P»- 
cifio  Ocean  flowed  unhiudt-red  over  what  is  now  Eastern  Wanliingtou.  The  CnHeade 
range  was  iint  yet  elevated  above  the  ocean.  This  period  was  that  iu  which  the  first 
ohapler  of  the  geological  reL'onI  of  WasbinetOD  Territory  was  oatliued  on  ita  rocks. 
It  WHS  at  its  ulose  that  the  ocean  deposited  a  cretaceous  fonsil  sea-beach  along  the 
foot-hills  and  outlying  apnra  of  these  older  lands  of  the  interior. 

During  this  older  geological  period  there  had  been  progressing  an  agency  of  chani^ 
along  tlie  present  Hoe  of  chu  Cascade  Mouutaias,  then  IgO  miles  out  to  sea.  Tbe  fu- 
ture Cascade  raut:e  wan  steadily  rising  from  the  ocean  bed.  Its  progress  hod  b«en 
first  a  shiialing  or  Uio  sea-bed,  then  a  line  of  Islands,  now  an  elevat^  belt  of  land 
high  enough  to  etlectually  abut  out  tbe  Pacillc  Ouean  fiom  tbe  interior. 

Ah  before  intiniBted,  the  last  visit  of  the  ocean  to  the  Blue  Munutains  left  its  trace 
in  a  line  fossil  sea-beach  that  to-day  marks  tbe  farewell  work  of  tbe  ocean  tlieT«. 

The  elevation  of  this  new  land  changed  tbe  eea  shore  to  the  western  declivity  of 
the  CaHcades,  and  it  was  here  along  the  slopes  of  these  mountains  that  conditions  for 
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coal  deiKMii-s  were  renewed.  The  elim&te  wasiuoist  and  every  w&y  fbvorable  f or tlie 
work,  arid  a  grand  ooal-lield,  extendiug  from  what  is  nnw  the  line  of  the  Upper  Cow- 
litz t<i  Tk-IIioRham  Bay  waa  the  rcAult. 

Lntvr  tlieae  coal-beda  were  simlc  in  level  and  covered  bf  other  sedimenta,  whioh 
Mrnri'd  their  preservation  aa  permanent  coal. 

Wliile  this  coal-field  was  thus  storing  away  its  acres  of  fossil  wealth,  other  changes 
were  progressiug  oul  to  sea  a^aiu.  Ah  before,  Srat  a  slioaling  of  the  ocean  bed  beeaii 
to  extend;  then  later  a  belt  ofislauds,  and  lastly  the  whole  became  elevated  into  wnat 
ia  now  known  in  Oregon  as  tbe  Coast  range,  extending  intoWashington  in  broken  links, 
oatt  of  which  ia  the  Olympic  rau^c,  and  cootinninff  northward  through  the  highlands 
of  Tauooiiver  Island  and  Queen  Charlotte's  lalantls. 

There  resulted  from  this  second  npfolding  of  aea-bed  into  moantain  mass  a  geolo|[i- 
cal  dc^presHJoa  or  trough  between  tbcae  raugea ;  this  in  Oregon  became  what  we  now 
call  [be  Willamette  Valley,  am)  its  aorthem  extension  the  Cowlitz  Valley,  and  tinds 
it«  exieuHioii  into  Washington  Territory  in  the  depression  we  call  the  "  Sound  country," 
with  cuntiiiuance  etill  farther  northward.  After  tlie  close  of  the  Ctetaceona  period, 
aa  already  iitat«d,  the  ocean  waa  excloded  from  Eastern  Washiugtou,  but  had  still 
fnU  aucew  tu  ihu  sound  resion. 

It  tiillowed  that  rock-m^ing  Hedineiits  in  the  interior,  later  than  Ci«tac«aas,  would 
be  fre«h  water  i  while  rock-making  sediments  west  of  the  Cascadea  would  continue 

Sncb  are  ibe  marine  sediments  of  the  valley  of  the  Cowlitz,  those  of  tbe  Chebalia 
Valley,  the  older  rocks  of  the  sheltered  places  along  the  coast  not  covered  up  by  erup- 
tive rocks,  and  lastly  thoae  places  around  the  sound  that  were  covered  by  these  Ter- 

In  a  few  localities,  as  along  the  Ixiwer  Cowlitz  and  Columbia,  there  were  coal  de- 
posite  during  these  Tertiaiy  timea,  but  these  arelignites,  inferior  in  worth  and  extent. 

At  tlip  clote  of  this  Tertiary  period  yet  another  agency  of  change  was  introduced 
in  Wunhiugton  Territory,  as  elsewhere,  in  tbe  glacial  ice.  In  its  direction  and  in  its 
force  it  was  modified  in  Washington  and  Oregon  by  the  Diuuotain  ranges.  The  ice 
qheets  of  which  it  was  composed  plowed  and  planed  gorges  in  tbe  monutains,  trans- 
porting the  chips  of  it«  workshops  out  over  the  space  now  occupied  by  tbe  waters  of 
the  Konnd,  thus  strewing  fragments  of  granite  and  slate  over  the  surrounding  region. 
The  line  massiia  of  gTanIt«  found  now  in  the  streets  of  Tacoma  and  Seattle  are  all 
from  those  sources. 

During  th<t  period  following  these  glacial  times  the  land  along  our  northern  coast 
■ank  t«  a  lower  level ;  in  other  words,  the  waters  stood  relatively  higlier,  and  these 
waturs  distributed  the  mud  and  gravel  of  the  glaciers  over  tbe  spacee  thus  flooded, 
forming  many  of  the  light-colored  binds  of  the  sound,  those  of  like  positioo  aronud 
Shoal  water  Bay  and  Oray'a  Harbor.  These  waters  of  the  Chamulain  period  did  more. 
They  backed  up  the  wat«i8  of  the  Columbia  Kiver  over  the  Takima  Valley  and  the 
valley  of  Walla  Walla,  covering  in  their  aediments  the  fossil  remains  of  the  ox,  the 
tiorM,  and  the  elephant. 

An«r  this  Cbauiplain  period  the  surface  slowly  changed  into  the  forma  and  con- 
ditions in  whioh  we  now  dnd  them. 

Tbe  gold-bearing  slates,  the  limestones  and  marbles  of  Eastern  Washington  belong, 
then,  to  the  older  periods  before  the  Cretaceous. 

""-'  coal-bearing  belt  of  the  western  slope  of  the  Cascades,  &om  Tenlno  to  Bell- 
a  Bay,  belongs  to  the  early  Cretaceous. 

sand-stones,  so  full  of  marine  shells  of  later  type,  k>  abundant  in  the  foot-hills 
that  border  the  sound,  the  Cowlitz,  and  the  Chehalis,  as  also  the  lignite  coals  of  the 
Zxiwer  Cowlitz  and  the  Columbia,  belong  to  the  Tertiary. 

Tbe  drab-colored  bln%  that  border  the  sound  coutain  lug  bones  of  (he  elephant,  the 
like  deposits  that  border  Shoalwater  Bay  and  Qray's  Harbor  containing  ceoent  ma- 
Tine  shells,  and  also  like  sediments  in  the  Takima  and  Walla  Walla  Yalleys,  all  these 
»re  Quaternary. 


iaghaii 
The 
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Tlie  rsniso  mound*. — A  good  deal  has  been  written  on  these  mounds.  Many  bt'lieve 
them  to  be  artificial.  That  the;  are  natural  may  be  demonstrated  by  oarefHil  exami- 
nation on  the  spot.  If  the  distrihutiou  of  the  materials  of  which  they  are  composed 
be  exomiued,  these  facts  will  be  found  :  First,  that  in  all  these  mounds  near  Tetiino 
three  kinds  of  material  enter  into  their  composition.  The  upper  portion  of  every  one 
of  these  contained  a  large  share  of  vegetable  mold,  rich  and  dark  of  color ;  the  mid- 
dle portion  a  sandy  loam,  the  base  clay  and  gravel,  or  clay  and  bowlders. 

Those  tlu«e  are  so  graduated  into  eooh  other  as  to  make  It  impossible  to  believe 

they  were  ever  heaped  or  sifted  into  tbeir  present  relations  to  each  other,  but  easy 

and  [latnral  to  believe  that  the  succeaaioa  in  which  they  stood  was  dne  to  the  same 

«aaHes  that  made  a  like  distribution  in  the  fields  aronud  them,    No  artificial  heaping 
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oonlil  imitmte  this.     Butai;aia,  tbe  whole  eloth  out  of  whioli  these  moondB  were  carved 
is  yet  h)  be  Been  in  their  neiKhborbood. 

And  again,  the  thickoese  m  these  uDoftrved  portioas  varies  ia  differeat  places,  and 
the  height  of  the  mouodti  of  the  place  always  coirespoads  with  the  thickness  of  tbia 
aaoarved  portion  of  the  strata;  Digher  moundB  from  thicker  strata,  smaller -moaada 
from  thinner  strata.  The;  are,  therefore,  not  nrtifloial.  But  ma;  they  not  be  due  to 
eddies  in  onrrenls  of  water !  No ;  there  is  no  toDch  of  stratifloation  snoh  as  water 
leaves.  If  any  one  will  compare  those  of  Tenino  with  those  of  Wasco  Conuty,  in 
Oregon,  on  the  north  slopes  of  the  hills,  6  or  8  miles  from  The  Dalles  and  plainly  daa 
to  aUnospherio  ageuoiea,  the  Tenino  ones  will  seem  explained. 


The  fbllowine  is  a  list  of  tbe  wild  animals  found  in  this  Tfirritory : 


Elk  [Oervug  canadeneis),  black-tailed  deer  {Oerviu  oolumbtanut),  mule 
deer  {Cerwe  maerotis),  hybrid  deer  ( Cervus  illehetu) ;  this  deer  is  a  croas 
between  the  black-tailed  deer  and  the  mule  deer ;  it  haa  never  been 
claasi&ed  by  naturalists ;  the  acientiflo  name  is  merely  adopted  &om  the 
Chinook  ;  tbe  meaning  is  highland  or  mountain  deer.  Cariboo  (Bangifer 
caribou),  mountain  goat  {Aplocerm  montanuB). 

VHaiDM,  FBUDA,  CAKID£,;BTC. 

Cinnamon  bear  (Urgug  oinnamoneiu);  brown  bear;  Alaskan  bear. 
These  bears  seem  to  be  of  tbe  same  variety,  a  large,  fierce,  dangerous 
animal.  In  localities  east  of  the  Cascades  the  species  are  apparently 
the  true  cinnamon :  west  of  tbe  Cascades  it  appears  to  have  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  brown  or  Alaskan  bear.  As  it  has  never  been 
classified  by  competent  naturalists  it  is  difficult  to  deflue  it  accurately. 
Orizzly  bear  ( Urnu  korribUU}^  black  bear  ( [7r«u«  ammcantu) ;  racoon 
{Proeyon  hermandezii)^  cougar  {Felis  concolor);  wild  cat  [Lynx  rufua); 
Ttx\  wildcat  {Lynx faadatus) ;  gray  vdlf  (Vanit occidsntalU) ;  black  wolf 
{Cani»  nubilus) ;  coyote  or  prairie  wolf  (CflMwIaft-ana);  prairie  fox  ( Fwl- 
per»  macrourus)',  gray  fox  ( F.  virginianvs);  red  fox  (V.telox);  naher 
Muatela pennanHi);  mink  {Futoriua  viaon);  pine  martin  {Muateta  ameri- 
eana);  beaver  (Castor  canadensis);  otter  (i^tra  oalifomioa);  sea  otter 
(Enhydra  marina);  red  sqnirrel  [Seiurxts  dotiglasii);  ermine  {MusteUi 
erminia) ;  musk  rat  [Fiber  zibethioua). 

SEALS  AMD   TBK  SMALLBS  A24INA1A. 

Sea  lion  {Ptatyrkynckaa  leoninua);  hair  seal  [Plwea  barbata);  fur 
seal  (Arctocephalns  ursinus);  wolverine  (&uIo  luacvs);  Western  skunk 
(M^hitU  occidenatlis);  stnipeii  aknuk  [Mephitis  bioolor);  hadger  {Taxida 
americana);  prairie  dog  (Cydomus  gumnisonii);  porcupine  {ErathieoH 
^ixanthvs];  marmot  (Arctomys  marmota);  sewellal  {Saplodon  i^^); 
swamp  bare  [Lepus  washingtonii);  jack  rabbit  [Lepus  caUoHt). 

UST  OP  BraDS  FOUND  IN  WASHINOTON  TEBBITOBT,  NUMBERED  AND 
NAMED  AOCOBDINQ  TO  BULLETIN  NO.  21,  TTHITED  BTATE8  NATIONAL 
MUSEUM. 

The  following  list  of  birds  of  Washington  Territory  is  not  presumed 
to  be  complete ;  bnt,  such  as  it  is,  is  based  chiefly  upon  personal  obser- 
Tation  in  the  regions  Inamed,  during  a  period  of  over  fifteen  years. 
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Garefal  comparisons  have  also  been  made  with  existing  published  lists 
and  InformHtion  derived  from  other  reliable,  though  unscientific,  sonrces, 
great  care  having  been  Qsed  to  exclude  all  else.  The  district  covered 
by  the  list  belongs  to  three  of  the  diSTereDt  zoo-geographical  regions 
into  which  North  America  ia  divided,  viz:  The  Paciilc,  which  includes 
all  that  portion  lying  west  of  the  Casoade  range;  the  Central,  all  o£ 
that  east  of  the  same  range ;  and  the  Boreal,  which  includes  the  npper 
portion  Of  that  range  itself.  (These  will  be  found  described  in  detail  in 
other  parts  of  the  report.) 

The  habitat  of  each  species  is  indicated  by  tetters,  viz:  W,  for  Pacific; 
E,  for  Central;  and  M,  for  Boreal.  The  letter  b,  following,  indicates 
that  the  species  has  been  foand  breeding  in  that  regiou. 


Dwarf  tbTO^  

Varied  robin   ...".WllW""'. 

CaUromla  blaebinl-..^'."!^'. 

Kocliy  HoDDUiD  blDBbM.... 

Townaend'i  ■uUtalm 

Rabv  crowned  Uaclet 

OoLrfen  crowned  kfDKl«t 

W«at«m         jroLdan-onwued 

klnRleC 

Mimouiln  ohlokidM 

OrajTOD  ahlokadee 

ChHtnnt-backed  oblokidea  . . 

Lofttit 

Lead -colored  tit 

Slender-billed  naUiatah 

Ked-belllHl  Dutbaloh 

KoBkwnn-     ."'[l"['"]iy 

California  Bewlokawran 

Weetern  wlntarvrBn 

Tola  wren 

American  titlark 

I.Dt«c«nt  warblar 

Audnbon'i  warbler"!"'""! 
Black-throalfld  sn;  warbler. 

Towmnnd't  warbler 

Hermit  warbler 

MaeglUlTnj'l  warbler 

Uarj-Und  vellow-ttariMt 

Lan£-tdU  lea  chat -.,,.-^.,- 

Plleotaled  warbler 

Western  wirbllnRTlrsa 

CaMln'i  iliBO 

Qreat  northern  ehrlka  

Whlle-mmped  ahriks 

Northern  waiwitig. 

Cedar  wai  wine 

CUffawallow..-.. 

BannwallD* 

Wblte-bellled  awallow 

Vlolet-sreen  ewallow 

BaokawaUo* 

Koaifh-wliigad  ewallow 

BiaolnM  enisbaak 

Pina  gnMbeak 

CallfoTnlui  pnrpla  flnofa  .--.-- 

Caealn'i  parpla  finch-.... 

Hooea  finoh...--. 

Amerloan  croaabUl 

Or^-crowned  roe;  finoh 

Hopbnm'a  ran  Bnoh 

CommoD  redpoll 

Amarlian  Koldflnoh 

Grecn.biGked  icoldfliiab 

Fine  (Old  Bncb 


xk.  W». 
St.  Wft. 

E-Wft, 
Eb.W. 


K.W. 

Xb. 


E,  Wl. 


JMla 


Snov  bantlDR 

Laolaud  lonnpnr 

Ilainl's  bnnUDiE 

Sandwich  Sonud  aparrow 
Weelam  aSTannah  apuroi 

Titlark  iparrow 

Weelom  erase  finch. -__.. 

Wsetem  lark  finch 

Oambel'i     whlle-erown 

CloMco^wned  (parrow. 

ChfpploB  iparrow 

UmKcn  enowblrd 

Sagabroiih  aparrow 

Moantula  aong  aparrow... 

Knitf  sone  aparrow 

LlDooln'a  Bnch 

Towniend'a  aparrow 

Siate-oaiured  eparrow  ._._. 

I^md  luwhM 

OrogoD  towbee 

GrecD-talted  lowbee 

BUok-head«d  Bnabaak ... 
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CLIHATB. 


As  heretofore  indicated,  the  climate  of  this  Territory  is  remarkably 
even  throughout  the  year,  and  especially  mild  in  winter,  when  we  con- 
sider the  latitude. 

The  variatious  in  temperature  are  less  in  the  western  than  in  the  east- 
em  part  of  the  Territory. 

The  cause  of  this  lower  range  of  tetoperatare  is  attributed  in  a  great 
degree  to  the  "  Kurosiwo,''  or  Japanese  current,  which,  flowing  north- 
wardly from  the  Equator  to  the  Aleutian  Islands,  is  defected  in  part 
eastwardly  along  Alaska,  and  then  southwardly  along  Washington  Ter- 
ritory. This  warm  current  produces  the  sqme  efl'ect  as  that  eanaed  by 
the  Gulf  Stream  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  passing  over  from  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland  to  the  shores  of  England,  making  the  climate  of  that 
ooautry  mild  in  winter,  much  the  same  as  ours  in  Washington  Terri- 
tory ;  although  both  these  countries  are  far  north  of  the  isothermal  line 
for  the  same  temperature  in  those  States  east  of  the  Bocky  Mountains. 
The  prevailing  winds  herein  the  winter  are  from  the  southwest,  and 
those  in  the  summer  are  from  the  northwest,  thus  contributing  to  equa- 
bility of  temperature. 

The  report  of  the  Tacoma  Chamber  of  Commerce  states,  in  regard  to 
climate,  as  follows : 

The  mean  temperatnTS  of  th«atmo«phere  ia  about  m  follows:  October,53.3S;  So- 
vember,  44.63;  December,  44.94;  JaDnary,  31.88;  Febrnafy,  43.00;  Uaroh,  46.08; 
April,  58.04  ;  Ma;,  60.00 ;  Jnue,  64.50 ;  July,  63.20  ;  AntniBt,  63.50  ;  September,  57.60, 
Fahienbeit.  The  raiD-fall  per  year  averages  about  50  inches,  of  which  about  40  In  a  hea 
fall  between  the  Ist  day  of  November  and  ttie  lit  of  March,  and  10  inohea  between 
the  let  of  March  and  the  Ist  of  Novembiw.  The  quantity  of  rain  does  not  exoeed  the 
oecewity  of  an  agrioaltnral  oonntry,  and  theoccasional  light froataseldomiidnre  vege- 
tation, and  those  occur  mostly  in  January.  It  is  not  unoommoo  to  find  in  the  month 
of  November  pea  and  atrawberry  vines  in  bloum.  We  have  an  agreeable  and  health- 
fol  olimate ;  ft  is  not  so  warm  in  summer  as  to  enervate,  and  yet  it  is  warm  enough  to 
>r  often  cold  enongh  In  winter  to  make  out-of.door  work  or  ( 


agreeable.  The  rainy  season  begins  about  the  1st  of  November  and  laata  till  the  let 
of  April ;  the  dry  season,  so  called,  occnpying  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Bnlthe  wet 
r  the  dry  season  altogether  dry.     lu  November,  December, 


1  the  summer  days,  the  nigbts  are  always  cool  and  pleas- 

In  order  to  show  the  temperature  for  a  series  of  years  in  both  the 
natural  divisions  of  the  Territory,  I  present,  first,  a  statement  fiom  Mr. 
B.  M.  Hoskinson,  of  Port  Blukely,  which  is  situated  in  the  northwest 
part  of  the  Territory : 

Location  near  Seattle,  Wash.;  latitude  47°  '6G'  north;  lontptade 
122°  40'  west. 


Table  »lu>«>ing  average  lemptratmre  of  eaoh  nonth/nmJaiie,  1877 

to  Oeiober,  1S84. 
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Tbe  higliest  temperature  during  that  time  was  (oue  day  only)  94°  on 
the  6tU  day  of  Jnne,  1S78,  and  the  lowest  temperature  (one  day  only) 
was  7*^  above  zero  on  the  11th  of  February',  1884.  The  coldest  day  at 
any  previous  period  during  that  time  was  12°  above  zero  on  the  19tli 
day  of  January,  1883. 
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TSeit,  I  sabmit  a  statement  from  Mr.  Isaac  Straight  of  his  observa- 
tionfi  at  Walla  Walla,  which  is  situated  iu  tbe  southeastern  part  of  the 
Territory,  for  a  nearly  corresponding  period,  vis,  from  January  1, 1877, 
to  October,  1884,  as  followB : 
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adding  M  tbe  anal  of  Uie  flnt  two  doubla  tbe  iMt  and  dttldlni  aj  4.  FtvD  eotopuing  taraawtrle 
obHrTBtJon*  M  W*IU  W*IU  with  thoee  made  U  Partluid.  Ont.,  for  MT«nJ  jtan  put,  be  flndi  tb» 
•Itltudfl  of  Walla  Walla  to  ba  aboat  800  feat  above  eel  lefeL  ^oe  bectnDlDE  obHrratlou.  alloirloa 
far  altftnde.  oHillatlDiia  of  tbe  bMtHoater  Bt  Walla  Walla  baTt  been  ftom  18.78  liicbea,  Juuarj  Mb,  ISM; 
«>  30.88  iDobea.FebnwT.tb.  1883;  adlffennoa  of  2.14  Inchw. 
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Tablethoaingtheraiti/aU,  eompiled/n>MTeeord>,bs laaacSlraight,  at  Walla  Walla,  Watk. 
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SALUBRITY  OF  OLDUTB. 

Ill  reaponse  tolnquines  afldressed  to  Dr.  E.  L.  Smith,  of  Seattle,  for 
Beveral  years  health  officer  of  that  city,  concerDing  the  salabrity  of  the 
climate  of  Western  WashingtOD,  Dr.  Smith  says,  iii  aubatance : 

"  The  climate  of  the  whole  soood  coaatry  (Western  Washington),  is 
very  much  alike,  consequently  its  salubrity,  so  far  as  diseases  of  climatic 
origin  are  concerned,  does  not  vary  greatly.  The  healthfalness  of  a  city 
depends  entirely  upon  the  amount  of  sichnesa  due  to  climatic  and  zy- 
motic causes,  and  not  at  all  upon  local,  conatitutional,  dietetic,  or  dia- 
thetic diseases,  or  upon  accidental  causes.  The  death  rat«  of  ttiia  city 
(Seattle)  during  the  lastfour^ears  has  been  conspicuously  low  compared 
with  that  of  other  cities  of  the  TJnion  ;  the  highest  in  eidier  of  the  years 
mentioned  being  in  1SS2  bnt  a  trifie  over  fourteen  per  thousand ;  the 
lowest  but  thirteen  per  thousand ;  which  occurred  in  1883.  This  was 
.based  apon  a  population  of  8,500,  a  very  low  estimate.  Deaths  of  nop- 
resideuts  in  the  hospital  here  are  included  in  the  above  estimate ;  con- 
Beqaently  it  would  be  too  high  for  the  whole  country.  Of  all  the  zy- 
motic diseases,  typhoid  fever  is  the  most  common.  It  prevailed  exten- 
sively in  the  autumns  of  1880, 1881,  and  1882.  In  1883  wehad  much  lesi 
of  it,  and  during  the  present  year  cases  have  been  extremely  rare.  - 
While  in  the  Eaateru  States  typhoid  fever  has  been  attended  with  a 
mortality  of  from  20  to  25  per  cent.,  in  this  city  the  mortality  is  not  over 
5  or  6  per  cent.  According  to  statistics,  consumption  is  rare  in  this 
climate.  In  fourteen  of  the  larger  towns  of  California,  in  1883,  nearly 
20  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  from  all  causes  were  from  cousamption.  In 
this  city  during  the  last  four  years  but  6  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  occur- 
ring were  from  consumption.  Acute  rheumatism  is  rare ;  bronchitis 
not  common;  pneumonia  has  never  prevailed  extensively.  In  fact  this 
climate  is  a  healthy  one.  I  have  been  in  monthly  receipt  of  health  re- 
ports from  all  portions  of  the  Union  and  have  very  rarely  seen  so  low  a 
death  rate  as  our  own." 

PUBLIC  LANDS. 

There  are  United  States  land  offices  at  Olympia,  Vancouver,  Walla 
Walla,  Spokane  Falls,  and  Yakima.  I  have  received  statements  from 
all  of  them,  except  the  Yakima  office,  showing  the  business  of  these 
offices  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30,  1884. 

Saokane  Falls. — It  appears  that  there  have  been  2,774  entries  at  the 
Sp(^aoe  Falls  office,  covering  462,466  acres  daring  the  past  year ;  and 
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that,  as  Dear  as  ean  be  estimated,  there  are  1,600,000  acies  of  public 
laod  still  Tacaot  in  this  district.  The  greater  portion  is  agriciiltaral 
and  grazing  lands.  The  country  to  the  north  of  Spokane  Falls,  em- 
braced in  Stevens  Goanty,  is  broken  by  monntain  ranges,  interspersed 
by  small  prairies  and  extended  valleys,  which  are  rich  agricultural  lauds, 
well  watered  and  timbered.  The  mountain  ranges  in  Stevens  County 
are  being  prospected  at  the  present  time,  and  are  proving  to  be  very 
rich  in  silver  and  other  minerals. 

Walla  Walla.— In  the  Walla  Walla  district  1,733  entries  have  been 
made  during  the  year,  covering  266,283  acres.  Between  40  and  50  per 
cent,  of  the  Go\'erument  land  in  this  district  is  reported  as  being  still 
vacant. 

Vancouver. — In  the  Vancouver  district  703  entries  have  been  made 
during  the  year,  covering  95,532  acres.  There  are  about  280,000  acres 
of  vacant  pablic  land  in  this  district  subject  to  homestead  and  pre- 
emption entry,  also  twenty-five  townships  in  this  district  yet  unsur- 
veyed,  which  do  not  include  that  portion  of  the  district  covering  the 
Cascade  range  of  mountains. 

Ol}/mpia. — In  the  Olympia  district  2,752  entries  have  been  made,  cov- 
ering 435,078  acres  during  the  year.    No  re{>ort  of  vacant  lands. 

The  above  figures  will  give  some  idea  of  the  settlement  and  develop- 
ment of  this  country  and  of  the  public  laud  still  remaining  to  be  occu- 
pied. In  addition  to  this,  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  have 
made  a  vast  number  of  sales  of  laud,  of  which  I  have  no  report. 

MANUF1.CTURES. 

The  manufocturing  interests  of  Washington  Territory  have  attuned 
a  highly  gratifying  degree  of  improvement,  that  of  lumber  taking  the 
lead.  Commencing  with  this  particular  industry  the  following  named 
immense  establishments,  located  on  Puget  Sound  and  its  estuaries  and 
tributaries  are  noted,  the  figures  quoted  being  taken  from  reports  for- 
warded to  this  ofQce  by  the  managers  of  the  respective  companies. 

The  Puget  Mill  Company,  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $2,000,- 
000,  has  mills  at  Port  Gamble,  Kitsap  County ;  Fort  LudloWj  Jefferson 
County,  and  Utsalady,  Island  County,  and  report  their  pntput  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1884,  as  57,000,000  feet  of  lumber,  with  a  value  of 
(741,000;  2,700,000  shingles,  valued  at  18,800 ;  18,000,000  laths,  valued 
at  $36,000;  225,000pickets,  valued  at  $2,700;  60,000  wool  slats,  valued 
at  $360 ;  and  3,000  piles,  valued  at  $11,500 ;  total  value,  $800,410. 

TheTacoma  Mill  Company,  incorporated,  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000, 
reports  as  follows:  Lumber,  33,000,000  feet,  value,  $426,000 ;  spars,  600, 
value,  $12,500 :  laths,  6,5(»0,000,  value,  $16,250 ;  pickets,  350,000,  value, 
$2^800;  wool  slats,  150,000,  value,$g00 ;  total  value,  $458,450. 

Tacoma  Planing  Mill  Company ;  value  of  products,  $40,0110. 

The  Wasbingtou  Mill  Company,  Seabeck,  reports  as  follows :  180,000 
feet  of  lumber,  41  spars,  400,000  laths,  and  200,000  lineal  feet  of  piles ; 
total  value,  $249,230. 

The  Stetson  and  Post  Mill  Company  report  18,000,000  feet  of  lumber 
and  4,000,000  laths,  of  the  value  of  $266,401 .44 ;  and  doors,  sash,  blinds, 
and  moldings  of  the  value  of  $87,213.80 ;  total  value,  $343,615.24. 

The  Port  Discovery  Mill  Company,  of  Port  Discovery,  reports  25,000,- 
000  feet  of  lumber,  12,000  piles,  aud  8,000,000  laths,  of  a  total  value  of 
$346,000. 

The  Port  Blakely  Hill  Compauy,  located  at  Port  Blakely,  Kitsap 
County,  reports  a  prodaotion  of  41,496,426  fieet  of  Imnber,  ^^917,700 
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laths,  2,137,250  shin^los,  46fi  spars,  large  and  small,  3,475  piles,  being  a 
total  production  of  47,361,527  feet,  board  measare.  One  hnnared  and 
sixteen  vessels  for  coast  and  foreign  ports  were  loaded  at  the  mill  for 
the  year  ending  Jane  30,  IgS4. 

The  Seattle  Lumber  and  Commercial  Company,  located  at  Seattle,  re- 
ports a  prodaction  of  7,500,000  feet  of  lumber,  and  10,044,000  laths,  of 
the  valne  of  $98,400 ;  and  doors,  windows,  moldings,  brackets,  blinds, 
counters,  &c..  of  the  v»lue  of  $44,700 ;  total  value,  $143,100. 

The  Fort  Madison  Mill  Company  has  made  no  retnrn  to  this  office, 
but  it  has  the  capacity  of  a  daily  output  of  125,000  feet. 

The  Yesler  Mill  Company,  of  Seattle,  manufactures  door8,sash,  blinds, 
nioUlings,  brackets,  &c.  Its  mill  has  a  capacity  of  25,000  feet  per  day. 
No  report. 

The  Michigan  Mill  Company,  Seattle,  baa  a  capacity  for  cutting 
50,000  feet  of  lumber  per  day ;  also  mannfactnree  sash  aud  doors. 

The  Western  Mill  Company,  Seattle,  reports  product  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1S84,  as  follows:  3,000,000  feet  of  lumber  and  1,000,000 
laths.    Total  value  of  productions,  $40,000. 

The  Hall  &  Paulson  Furniture  Company,  Seattle,  has  a  capital  stock 
of  $100,000;  produces  furniture  and  rough -dressed  lumber,  20,000  feet 
per  day ;  value  of  furniture  manufactured  annually,  $60,000. 

Seattle  Barrel  Factory  ;  products  for  year  ending  June  30, 1884,  re- 
ported as  being  220,000  barrels ;  value,  $45,000. 

The  Washington  Iron  Works,  Seattle,  capital  stock,  $100,000,  of 
which  $55,000  are  paid  up,  reports  having  paid  in  wages  for  the  year 
ending  June  30, 1884,  the  sum  of  $31,176.95 :  value  of  products,  $80^600 : 
consumption  of  iron  during  that  time,  1,000  tons  of  pig-iron  and  509 
tons  of  macnfactured  iron. 

TbePuget  Sound  Foniiture Company, Seattle;  capital  stock, $50,000; 
estimated  annual  prodnct,  $50,000. 

In  addition  to  the  above  manufacturing  industries  in  Seattle,  from 
which  special  reports  have  been  received,  there  are  in  that  city  other 
mills,  foundries,  iron  works,  and  liimitnre  factories,  from  which  no  re- 
ports have  been  received,  and  inaddition  to  these  brass  foundries,  boiler 
works,  copper  shops,  match,  stair,  ice,  and  soda  factories,  brick -yards, 
breweries,  fisheries  (the  latter  noted  elsewhere],  book  binderies,  gas  and 
water  works,  ship  and  boat  building  yards,  and  other  minor  industries, 
the  wage-roll  of  which,  by  careful  and  reliable  computation,  footed  up, 
in  1883,  the  snm  of  $768,750. 

ArraDgementa  are  already  made  for  the  erection  of  several  other 
large  lumber  mills  on  Paget  Sound. 

Salmon  packing. — ^Tbe  business  of  canning  and  packing  salmon  for 
foreign  and  domestic  markfets  has  already  assumed  large  proportions, 
with  the  capacity  for  unlimited  advancement  as  the  demand  for  these 
goods  may  increase.  The  three  factories  in  Pacific  County  packed  for 
the  year  ending  Jane  30,  1884,  65,000  cases,  of  a  total  value  of  $293,400. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  nine  other  canneries  on  the  Wash- 
ington Territory  side  of  the  Columbia  Kiver,  in  Wahkialiam  and  Cow- 
litz Counties,  which  report  a  pack  of  131,000  cases,  with  a  value  of,  say, 
$590,000.  To  these  are  to  be  added  the  branch  establishments  of  the 
Aberdeen  and  Washington  Companies,  on  Qray'a  Harbor,  the  Toooma 
Company,  at  Tacoiua,  and  the  Puget  Sound  Canning  and  Packing  Com- 
pany, at  Milton,  King  County,  and  the  salmon-packing  estabtishmenta 
of  H.  E.  Levy,  at  Seattle  aud  Semiahmoo,  irom  which  no  returns  have 
been  received  at  this  otBce,  except  from  the  Tacoma  Cannery  and  H.  E. 
Levy's  pocking  establislunents,  which  show  an  aggregate  bnsiaeBB  oi 
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(56,600.  It  will  be  seen  tbat  tbis  brancb  of  iadastry  represents  a  pro- 
ducti(tn  of  nearly  $1,000,000  in  valoe  per  annum. 

Shipbuilding- — Prominent  among  the  manufacturing  industries  of 
Western  Washiugton  is  that  of  shipbuilding.  The  subject  is  treated 
exhaustively  by  Hon.  Elwood  Evans,  in  hia  address  delivered  at  the 
Centennial  Ezpoaition  in  1876.  Amongothertbingsbesays:  "  Numer- 
ous ships,  barks,  schooners,  and  steamers  have  been  built  of  Puget 
Sound  timber,  and  the  number  is  annually  increasing.  A  list  of  them 
would  include  the  fastest  and  best  vessels  afloat,  alike  creditable 
to  this  Territory  and  its  shipwrights."  From  the  records  of  the 
custom-house  of  the  Puget  Sound  dietrict,  which  have  been  kindly 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  this  ofBce  by  tfae  Hon.  A.  W.  Bash,  it  is  learned 
that  there  have  been  built  at  the  various  ship  yards  oa  Puget  Sound, 
since  January  1, 1873,  a  total  of  163  vessels,  steam  and  sail,  with  a  total 
tonnage  of  25,491  tons.  Of  the  above  number  S3  were  rated  as  deep- 
sea  vessels,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  31,619  tone.  Much  might  be  said 
in  favor  of  the  superior  advantages  offered  for  shipbuilding  on  the 
waters  of  Puget  Sound ;  the  strength  and  durability  of  the  timber  of 
this  section ;  in  fact,  its  proved  superiority  and  cheapness  over  that  of 
other  regions  is  established.  It  is,  perhaps,  sufQcient  to  say  that  the 
industry  of  shipbuilding  is  capable  of  indefinite  expansion  on  the 
shores  of  Puget  Sound. 

Pig-iron. — It  is  an  established  fact  that  bog-iron  ore  of  the  best  qual- 
ity exists  in  practically  exhaustless  quantities  throughout  the  Puget 
Sound  Basin,  notably  so  in  Jefferson,  King,  and  Pierce  Counties.  Very 
extensive  ore-smelting  works  have  been  erected  in  Jefferson  County, 
the  capital  stock  of  the  company  being  fixed  at  4500,000. 

Magnetic  iron  ore  from  Texada  Island  iu  the  British  Columbia  Archi- 
pelago, and  lime  rock  from  San  Juan  Island,  in  the  American  groap, 
the  latter  used  as  a  flux,  are  combined,  producing  an  excellent  article. 
This  industry  is  in  its  infoncy,  but  promises  great  results.  Movements 
looking  to  the  establishment  of  iron  works  in  KingConnty  and  Pierce 
CouDty  are  well  under  way. 

As  part  of  the  great  manufacturing  system  to  be  developed  in  Wash- 
ington Territoiy,  its  crude  iron  fields  must,  In  the  nature  of  things,  as- 
same  immense  proportions  in  the  near  future. 

Flour. — Scattered  throughout  the  western  portion  of  the  Territory 
are  numerous  custom  flouring  mills,  while  in  the  eastern  division  this 
industry  has  assumed  very  considerable  importance.  It  is  entirely  safe 
to  predict  that,  with  the  completion  of  the  Cascade  Branch  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Bailroad  and  the  adjustment  of  transportation  facili- 
ties for  the  Territory,  great  flouring  mills,  utilizing  the  immense  wheat 
production  of  Eastern  Washington,  will  place  this  industry  in  the  front 
rank  of  Washington's  great  resources. 

Water  power. — Thero  are  numerous  fine  sites  for  the  employment  of 
water-power,  notably  at  the  Cascades  and  Priest's  Bapids  on  the  Colom- 
bia River,  at  Frosser  on  the  Yakima,  also  on  the  Tumwater,  the  Nook- 
sack  and  the^noqualmie  Rivers. 

Dairying, — This  business  has  been  successfully  though  not  largely 
conducted.  Excellent  articles  both  of  butter  and  cheese  have  been 
produced.  Thus  far  but  tew  cheese  factories  have  been  established, 
though  they  have  been  proved  to  be  profitable. 

Orazing. — A  large  portion  of  the  area  of  the  Territory,  especially  of 
Eastern  Washington,  is  admirably  adapted  to  grazing.  White  clover 
seems  to  be  indigenous  in  the  western  portion  wherever  a  clearing  is 
made ;  and  In  the  eastern  portion  bunoh-grass  abounds  everywhere. 
The  regions  are  mostly  well-watered  and  the  winters  mild.    Large 
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herds  are  driven  east,  principally  to  Wyoming.  I  am  glad  to  state  that 
thns  far  there  has  been  no  complaint  of  pluro-puenmooia  among  the 
herds  of  this  country. 

Wool  growing. — Large  bands  of  sheep  are  reared  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  Territory,  and  they  thrive  well  west  of  the  Cascade  range.  The 
qnality  of  wool  prodnoed  is  said  to  be  equal  to  the  best  in  California  or 
Oregon,  and  the  mutton  is  unsnrpassed.  The  wool  clip  for  1884  is  es- 
timated at  8,UO0,0O0  pounds. 

flOHHEROE. 

The  commercial  relations  of  Wasbingtou  Territory  are  widely  diversi- 
fied. Tbe  remark  of  the  collector  of  vnstoros  for  Pnget  Sonnd  district 
to  the  effect  that  only  two  ports  of  the  United  States  exceed  Port  Town- 
send,  the  port  of  entry  for  this  district,  iu  American  ocean  steam  vessels 
for  foreign  trade,  to  wit.  New  York  and  San  Francisco,  forcibly  sag- 
gests  this  fact. 

The  extensive  ramifications  of  the  trade  of  the  eastern  divJsion  of  the 
Territory  is  further  made  apparent  by  the  fact  that  vessels  have  cleared 
-  dnriug  the  year  for  which  this  report  is  rendered  for  ports  in  British 
Colombia,  Mexico,  Hawiiau  Islands,  Australia,  Fyi  Islands,  China, 
Japan,  South  America,  England,  Ireland,  Central  America,  and  Peru. 
Besides,  a  coastwise  trade  with  California  and  Alaska  furnishes  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  premises.  The  surplus  graiu,  wool,  and  salmon  of 
the  eastern  and  southern  portions  of  the  Territory  have  hitherto  been 
principally  shipped  by  the  way  of  the  Oregon  custom-house  at  Portland 
and  Astoria,  and  no  separate  account  has  been  taken  of  its  productions, 
which,  for  the  purpose  of  a  full  showing,  would  belong  to  the  credit  of 
this  Territory.  Thousands  of  cattle  are  being  driven  or  shipped  by  rail 
direct  to  the  East  withont  any  custom-liouee  record  being  ti^en  of  their 
Qumbers  and  value;  aud  shipments  of  grain  for  this  season  have  been 
made  by  rail  in  tbe  same  direction ;  so  that  the  aggregate  exports  ot 
the  Territory  cannot  now  be  accurately  computed. 

The  amount  of  freight  handled  at  Tacoma  by  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad,  to  wit,  232,208.4  tons  received  (including  coal),  and  26,002.8 
tons  forwarded,  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1884 :  and  the  further  fact 
that  the  Oregon  Improveuient  Company  handled  50,000  tons  of  com- 
mercial freight  during  the  year  at  their  docks  and  warehouses  in  Seattle, 
besides  235,167  tons  of  coal,  are  important  items  iu  the  group  of  facts 
connected  with  this  subject,  which  must  challenge  marked  attention. 

The  list  of  eighty-four  steam  vessels,  ranging  in  size  f^om  the  five-ton 
propeller  to  the  splendid  steamer  Olympinn,  now  registered  at  the  oflQoe 
of  the  collection  district  of  Pnget  Sound  (all  of  which  are  employed  in 
the  domestic  freight  and  passenger  traffic  of  Puget  Sound  alone),  fur- 
nishes another  suggestive  item  iu  this  connection. 

It  is  believed  that  this  comtnerce  is  on  theeveof  a  further  expansion, 
and  that  tbe  day  is  not  far  distant  when,  the  Cascade  branch  of  the 
Northern  Paciflo  Bailroad  being  completed,  exchanges  will  not  only  be 
more  frequent  and  extensive  between  the  eastern  and  western  portiona 
of  the  Territory,  but  that  direct  communication  by  ocean  steamers  will 
be  established  between  Puget  Sound  and  the  ports  of  Asia,  making  the 
route  a  grand  highway  of  international  traffic. 

OUBTOU-HOUBK  STATISTICB,  PUaET  BOUNK. 

The  namber  of  vessels  documented  of  Port  Townseud,  port  of  entry 
for  the  Puget  Sound  collection  district,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June39, 
1881,  was  164,  of  which  namber  86  were  sailing  and  78  steam,  with  a 
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total  tonnage  of  47,332  tons.  There  irere  entered  and  cleared  in  the 
same  district  at  the  cnatoin-hoaae  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
18H,  1,788  vessels,  'with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  998,513  tons.  Of  this 
nnmber  345  vessels  were  coastwise,  having  326,125  tons,  and  1,443  were 
foreign,  with  a  tonnage  of  672,3S8  tons. 

At  least  one-tbird  of  the  Paget  Sound  tonnage  is  of  licensed  vessels 
running  to  San  Francisco  and  other  coast  ports.  They  are  not  required 
to  report  as  to  the  custom-houBe,  and  are  not  included  in  the  above 
estimate.  Adding  these  to  the  above  to  obtain  the  aggregate  tonnage 
of  Fuget  Sound,  it  is  found  to  consist  of  2,384  vessels,  with  a  tonnage 
of  1,331,351. 

Only  two  ports  in  the  United  States  (New  Tork  and  San  Francisco) 
exceed  Port  Townsend  in  American  ocean  steam  vessels  iu  foreign  trade. 

Colleetioni. 
Tot*]  collectioDB  for  flacal  year: 

1880 $11^,448  94 

1881  2G,5T9  39 

1882 45,777  78 

1883 56.811  8^ 

1884 •• 67,i!56  45 

AT«rAge  moDthl;  entrance*  and  clearaaces  for  IBM 149 

Average  monthly  ealrukcee  sailing  coastwise  not  reported GO 

Total  monthly .' 199 

Id  1883  the  average  entrances  and  clearances  monthly  was 113 

A*entge  coastwise  entrances  not  rqwrted  ^ 38 

Total ■. 151 

Tol&l  valoe  exports  foreign  trade  for  fiscal  year  1883 $1,770,219 

Total  TBlae  exports  domectlo  and  coastwise  for  Aecal  year  1883 6,000,000 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  were  exported  daring  the  fiscal  year 
1883,  hops  to  the  value  of  over  (1,000,000,  making  an  aggregate  of  ex- 
ports of  nearly  $9,000,000. 

^Epwd  1884. 

ToUl  valoe  exports  for  foreign  trade  for  fiscal  year  1884 11,046,301 

Total  valoe  exports  domestic  and  coastwise  ibr  fiscal  year  1884 6,000,000 

The  proportion  of  American  to  foreign  bottoms  in  the  Puget  Sound 
collection  district,  trade  is  1  foreign  to  23  American. 

£x}H»rli  In  /orMgn  vtmele.' 
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The  following  is  a  complete  lisc  of  the  steamers  belonging  to  the  col- 
lection distriot  of  Poget  Sound: 
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3  Oregon  Railway  and  Kavieation  Company  are  now  operating 
miles  of  main  line  and  21  miles  of  "  sidemg  "  in  Washington  Ter- 


The  < 

204.5  miles  o 
ritory. 

The  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  are  operating  324.7  miles,  as 
follows :  From  Wallala  Junction  eastward,  179  miles ;  from  Kslama  to 
Tacoma,  105.1  miles;  from  Tacoma  to  Sonth  Prairie,  25  miles;  from 
Puyallup  Junction  to  Stuck  Junction,  6.9  miles ;  from  Sonth  Prairie  to 
Carbonado,  8.7  miles.  The  Cascade  Branch  is  now  located,  and  when 
completed  will  extend  t^m  Puget  Sound  to  the  Columbia  River  opposite 
Ainswortb,  a  distance  of  249.7  miles.  A  large  force  of  men  are  now  at 
work  building  the  road  irom  Ainswortb  toward  Yakima  City,  and  an- 
other force  is  working  on  the  west  side  of  the  Cascade  range. 

The  Oregon  Improvement  Company  is  operating  21  miles  of  steel-Iaid 
narrow-guage  road  between  Seattle  and  yew  Castle  in  King  County. 
Of  the  extension  np  Cedar  Biver  Valley,  7  miles  between  Reuton  (12.5 
miles  from  Seattle)  and  the  MacAllister  coal  mine  are  now  being  oper- 
ated. By  December  1  the  rails  will  be  laid  to  the  Block  Diamond  mine 
(31.6  miles  from  Seattle),  and  by  January  1,  1885,  to  the  north  bank  at 
Green  River,  making  a  total  mileage  of  about  46  miles  nnder  the  con- 
trol of  the  Oregon  Improvement  Company.  This  (the  Cedar  River) 
extension  will  enable  three  new  coal  mines  to  be  opened  and  operated 
in  the  recently  discovered  coal  deposits  of  King  County. 

The  Olympia  and  Chehalia  Valley  Railroad,  narrow  gnace,  about  17 
miles  in  length,  connects  Olympia  on  Puget  Sound  wiUi  the  liorthern 
Pacific  Railroad  at  Tenino. 

r    -izcct/CtiOOglC 
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There  is  also  a  mlway  oonnectiDg  tbe  Nortbem  Pacific  Railroad  at 
Stack  Janotion  directly  with  Seattle;  bat,  on  acconnt  of  some  diaagree- 
meat  between  tbe  companies  intereated,  it  is  not  now  being  operated. 

Oonnting  tbe  newly  oonstruoted  road,  there  are  now  in  alt  fnlly  660 
miles  of  railroad  in  the  Territory,  of  which  about  600  miles  are  now 
operated. 

BANKS. 

KATIONAL  BAMXB   OF  VfABBOtQtOS  TBBRITOKT, 

I  C>pltaL 

Fint  Nation&l  Bulk,  Col&x |60,000 

Second  NatioukI  B*Dk,  Col&x 60,000 

ilrat  NatioDkl  Baak,  DftTtoD 60,000 

Columbia  NktlODftl  Bank 60,000 

Taoomk  National  Bank 60,000 

Ueroliaiite' National  Bank,  Taooma 60,000 

Hnt  National  Bank,  Oljmpia 60,000 

Pint  National  Bank,  Port  Toirnaend 60,000 

HerchaDta' National  Bank,  Seattle 60,000 

First  National  Bank,  Seattle 160,000 

Pnget  Son nd  National  Bonk,  Seattle 50,000 

Pint  National  Bank,  Spokane 60,000 

First  Nation ar  Bank,  vanoourer 60,000 

Finit  National  Bank,  WailaWalhi 150,000 

Fiiat  National  Bank,  Yakima 50,000 

Total  capital 950,000 

Individnal  depoHita  in  the  above  banke,  according  to  report  of  United 
States  Comptroller  of  Cnrrenoy,  in  1883,  (1,604,805.36.  Ko  report  for 
1884  at  hand. 

Private  bankt. — Adolph  Johnson,  Cheney ;  Bank  of  Colfax,  Colfax: 
Tacoma  Savings  Bank,  Tacoma ;  Harfoid  &  Son,  Pomeroy :  Francia  W. 
James,  Fort  Townsend ;  Dexter  Horton  &  Co.,  Seattle :  E.  B.  Down- 
ing &  Co.,  Seattle;  Bank  of  Spokane  Falls,  Spokane;  Furweather  & 
•  Brook,  Sprague. 

Ko  report  of  the  capital  stock  of  or  deposits  in  the  above  banks  are 


There  is  great  need  for  more  capital  in  the  Territory.  Money  readily 
commands  a  rate  of  iutereat  exceeding  1  per  cent  per  month;  often  as 
high  as  1^  or  2  percent,  per  month. 

Sehtdule <if  raUt  qf  tBoget paidi*  SeallU and othtr pUteet on  Pugtt  Sound. 

Carpenten per  da;..  $3  50 

Mao^iniBts do....  3  36 

Sign-painters do 4  00 

Boiler-maken '. do 3  60 

Tin-atniths do 3  50 

LongahoremeD do 3  50 

Stone  and  marble  cntten do 4  00 

Flaateren do 4  50 

6un  and  lookamiths do 3  60 

Botutaboata do 2  50 

Coal  miners  (shift  work) do....  S  50 

Coal  miners  (by  the  yard) do....  3  OOto   4  M 

Ueobanioal  engtoeer* do....  3  00  to  1 4  00 

Bricklajera.h do 6  00 

Honee-painters do 3  2S 

Pattern-makers do....  3  60 

Sboemakera do 3  00 

Blaoksmitha do....  [3  60 

Day  laborers do....  8  60 

Oas-fltters do 3  60 
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UpbolatttrUB per  dB7..     $3  GO 

Boat- bui  Men do 3  50 

Plnmbon .'..do 4  00 

Tailora per  month..    54  00 

UiUbaade do....    60  00 

Bak«n <io....    60  00 

Farm  laborers do '30  00  to  40  00 

LagKOn : 

TeaiDSten do *T5  00  to  80  00 

Cboppera do *65  00  t|o70  00 

Skidders  and  hook-toDdeta - do '65  00  to  60  00 

Swampera do '50  00 

Siwyers do....   '50  00  to 55  00 

ConiiDon  laboi«rB do *40  00  to45  00 

Boys do....  •»  00 

Cooks do....  '50  00 

The  cost  of  most  of  the  articlea  of  food,  snch  ns  flonr,  meat,  fleh, 
Tegetables,  &o.,  is  less  th&a  in  the  Bastern  and  Middle  States. 

TEBDITOBIAI/  INSTITDTIOHS. 

HOBPITAI,  FOB  THE  INBAHS. 

The  hospital  for  the  insane  is  healthfully  and  advantafneoasly  located 
at  Fort  Steilacoom.  This  post  having  been  abandoned  as  a  garrison 
by  the  United  States,  the  buildings  and  600  acres  of  land  vere  trans- 
ferred to  the  Territory  for  a  nominal  price  for  the  purposes  of  an  insane 
asylum.  It  was  first  occnpied  for  this  purpose  in  1871.  The  garrison 
baildings  have  been  converted  into  wards  as  fast  aa  the  increasing 
number  of  patients  required,  until  now  all  the  buildings  are  occnpied. 
One  hnndred  acres  of  land  in  addition  to  that  secured  from  the  Got- 
eminent  have  been  purchased  in  order  to  secure  water  privileges.  The 
number  of  patients  uoder  care  and  treatment  June  30, 1864,  was  136; 
of  which  99  are  males  and  37  females.  The  hospital  is  free  to  all  the 
insane  in  the  Territory.  The  counties  bear  the  expense  of  proceedings 
for  commitment  and  of  return  when  discharged;  and  the  Territory 
bears  the  expense  of  taking  them  to  the  hospital  and  caring  for  them 
while  tbere.  To  meet  all  the  expenses  of  the  hospital,  including  the 
improTements  and  repairs,  the  last  legislature  appropriated  132,500 
per  year.  The  hospital  is  under  the  general  control  of  three  trustees. 
who  are  appointed  by  the  governor  and  conOrmed  by  the  legislative 
council.  Tbey  hold  regular  monthly  meetings  at  the  hospital.  The 
immediate  control  of  the  hospital  is  under  the  superintendent,  a  physi- 
cian appointed  by  the  board  of  trustees. 

PBlnTBHTIABT. 

The  Territory  has  a  suitable  two-storied  building,  36  by  160  feet  in 
area,  and  containing  36  cells,  advantageously  situated  upon  20  acres 
devoted  to  this  purpose  at  Seatco,  near  the  line  of  the  Northern  Paci&o 
B^lroad.  The  number  of  prisoners  received  daring  the  year  ending 
Jnne  30, 1884,  is  31 ;  the  number  of  prisoners  discharged,  25 ;  number 
escaped,  2.  Extensive  coal  beds,  quarries  of  building  stone  and  forests 
of  flr  timber  ute  a<^aceut  to  the  penitentiary  grounds.  A  large  estab- 
lishment with  saitable  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  doors  and 

•And  board. 
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blinds  has  receDtlj'  been  erected  near  the  penitentiary  buildiugB,  and 
cODvict  labor  i»  therein  Employed. 

In  conformity  with  the  law  passed  by  the  last  legialative  assembly  a 
committee  of  three  gentlemen  have  been  appointed  by  my  predecessor 
to  select  a  location  for  an  additional  penitentiary,  and  to  report  on  that 
sabject  at  the  next  session  of  the  legislative  assembly. 

The  legislative  assembly  of  1881  passed  ajoint  resolution  recommend- 
ing that  the  governor  of  Washington  Territory  exercise  the  privilege 
of  granting  a  rebate  of  as.  mnch  as  he  deems  proper  of  the  time  for 
which  any  territorial  convict  may  have  been  imprisoned  in  the  terri- 
torial penitentiary ;  said  rebate  to  be  made  for  uniform  good  conduct, 
proiwrly  certified  to  by  the  superintendent  of  the  penitentiary.  1  have 
hithereto  acted  favorably  upon  cases  coming  within  the  scope  of  this 
joint  reeolation,  and  have  thus  far  granted  no  other  pardons. 

NATIONAL  aUABD. 

Five  companies  of  infantry  have  been  organized  by  the  adjutant-gen- 
eral of  the  Territory;  viz,  twocompaniesat  Seattle,  one  at  Otympia,  one 
at  Walla  Walla,  and  one  at  Tacoma,  consisting  in  all  of  294  men.  They 
are  all  well  drilled,  well  equipped,  and  armed  with  Springfield  breech- 
loading  rifles,  .60  c»Iiber. 

Educational. 

the  public  school  system  op  the  tebbitoby. 

Washington  Territory,  rapid  as  bns  been  its  growth  and  development 
in  the  materiul  resonrces  of  a  rising  American  community,  has  kept 
even  pace  with  this  growth  and  development  in  the  matter  of  public  and 
private  schools.  Many  of  the  private  establishments,  in  respect  to 
elegance  and  completeness  of  exterior  api>ointments,  and  breadth  and 
solidity  of  the  coarse  of  teaching  pursned,  will  compare  favorably  with 
the  best  institutions  of  their  griule  in  the  older  States.  The  thorongh- 
ness  of  the  common-school  system  is  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first, 
considerations  which  shonld  challenge  the  fostering  care  of  the  legisla- 
tive powers  of  an  American  commonwealth.  Appended  to  the  segre- 
gated report  of  the  counties  will  be  found  the  reports  of  nearly,  if  not 
quite  all,  the  coancy  school  superintendents  of  the  Territory.  These 
re)x>rts  will  be  found  naefid  and  suggestive  to  the  intending  immigrant. 
Grouping  all  these  together,  and  presenting  au  interesting  view  of  the 
whole  field,  the  report  of  the  Territorial  saperinteudeut  of  pnblic  in- 
struction, hereto  subjoined,  will  be  read  witli  interest. 

NqiOTt  o/itatiiticii  of  Ihr  public  tvhoolio/li'agliiiiglou  Territorg  far  the  gear  heginning  Julg 

I,  1»83.  and  ni(fii(<7  June  30,  1K84. 

Paid  for  teachen'  wafi^a (15^,  14Q 

PaiilfurientofBcliool-ruoDi 558 

Paid  fur  repair  of  dcbool-hoDse 5,403 

Paid  forRctmolfornitDre ]&,03I 

PnM  foT  fuel  and  other  cxpfiUBCB . 16,589 

Paid  for  school- honse  sites :. 16,077 

Paid  fur  school  buildings «S,653 

Total  ainoDDt  paid  for  school  pDrpiises  dimns  thsyear 387,590 

School  funds  to  credit  of  Tvrri tor;  at  closaof  yrar 84,201 

Estimated  value  of  school -houses  aud  grounds  ia  Territory 481,706 

Estimated  value  of  school  fnraltnre 36,BDS 
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Etttmftted  valoe  of  BcbooIapparatuH $3,S0t 

AT«rit|^  salary  paid  mitle  teacberf  permontli  48 

Averaj^  salary  paid  ffnialo  tcEicbiirH  jiur  uiuiilh 'Jit 

Children  enrolled  in  pnblio  acboold  during  y«ar 32,34t 

Cbildnu  not  attfiiding  ncbcol -, 9,358 

Total 31,599 

Average  daily  at  tMidancH 14,223 

Teavben  employed  daring  j'l-tir StL 

Tcachera  omplo.n'i!  holrlinj;  Ut  grade  certiflcatee 178 

Teacberu  employed  holding 2iid  p'aile  certiHcat-es SiW 

AvernKO  uuti  her  of  months  public  scliool  ban  been  taught 4 

8choiil-hoiis»-»  built  during  year Ut 

County  teni'hers'  iustituteB  held ,. 10 

School  iliHtricleiu  the  Territory 7b7 

School-booaeB  in  the  Territory 6Si3 

Honsea  biivino;  acbool  (sudid  i«ntvd) 663 

Graded  scbourH  iu  th<- Teixilory 21 

ScboolH  furqiafaed  with  uuahridged  dictionary SO 

R.  C.  KERB, 
Sipirintfniftit  Pmblie  Innlrteliott. 

THE  TKEKITOEIAL  UNIVEBSITV. 

The  Uiiiveraity  of  Washinptoii  Territory  is  located  at  Seattle,  King 
County,  upon  a  campns  of  10  aeres  in  extent.  Few  more  beaatifiil  lo- 
cations for  »  seat  of  learuiiig  are  to  be  Ibimd  anywhere.  Occupying 
well-built  structures  ou  a  commanding  eminence,  it  is  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  charming  and  picturesque  scenery.  Tbe  university  has  four 
classes  of  study,  viz:  Classical,  (i  years;  scientific,  i  years;  normal,  3 
years;  commercial,  3  years.  At  present  there  are  157  students  iu  at- 
tendance, fil  male  and  70  female,  its  revenues  are  all  derived  ft7)m  a 
small  biennial  appro|)riatioa  by  tbe  Territorial  legislature  and  tuition 
fees.  During  the  two  yenra  1881  and  1883  it  received  $2,000  yearly  .is 
a  contribulion  from  Mr.  Henry  Viliard.  The  nuiversity  owns  philoso- 
phical and  chemical  apparatus  valueil  at  tl,000,  a  well  selected  library 
of  about  2,000  volumes,  and  a  collection  of  over  20,000  specimens  in  the 
department  of  natural  history.  Two  literary  societies,  one  male  the 
other  female,  exist  in  conformity  with  the  college  tra«titions.  Tbe  names 
of  the  boanl  of  regents  an<l  faculty  are  ap{>etided : 


j-aci:lty. 

h.  J.  PoH-nll,  A.  M.,  pronident,  pnifesiMir  of  meutat  sud  ui< 
matios. 
O.  P.  Lee,  A.  M.,  profniwor  of  Engliih  lilemtiim,  rhetoric,  and  elocution. 
O.  8.  Juhnsou,  L.  L.  B.,  profenaur  of  the  nalunil  nuieucea. 

Georci<  O.  Curnie,  A.  B  ,  nrofeBsor  of  the  Greek,  Lnttn,  and  German  I.»ngn»j;»(i. 
Ura.  DnuHld  Krazer,  teactiHr  of  tbe  French  lauguagH. 
Uiaa  ll>nuie  Tbnrudyke,  teacher  of  InstruDieuIal  niuBio. 
Mrs.  J.  ^.  Pcarluian,  teacher  of  vocat  luusia  and  voice  caltare. 
Hiis  Kate  Almond,  iustraotor  in  painting  and  drawing. 
Mr".  E.  G.  Johoaon,  tcaober  of  tbe  training  •ohool. 
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PBITATB   INBTITUTIONS   OF  LEARNING. 

Betnma  bare  been  received  from  tweuty  )>rivate  iustitntious  of  learu- 
infr.  It  is  deemed  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  this  report  to  furnish  the 
foiiowiug  liat  of  these  institutions  without  further  comment; 


AnnlH    Wright    ImtUMtinn, 

T(w]«r  C.llfire.  Seattle:  - 

Fanwhlal  S<'tiiKtl  of  OurLid; 

of  C-iMl  Urlp,  Stsldp. 
PniTldmcs  Aoodemr.  Olvtn- 

8<lD>     Vlnrcnfii     Acideiny, 

Walln  Willn.j 
Aodnnvartlip  HoljlTainM, 

HoiuiB   of  Pnividence,  Tao' 


■  ul'B 


8a<iit 

Saint  Luke's  Parlifa  Sohool. 

Trlollir  Piriab  Scbool.SeMUBi . 

BeBjnmlri  V.  CliaoBT  Aeads- 

mv.  Clienny.! 
Cul&i  Aoademj,  Cidlkif 

Mrthodldt   Collece,   Spakine 

Will  I  man      Collejfe.     Walla 

Olymnia  l>>11eitia1e  Inalllutc, 
OI>nipla§ 

BtriliU'Oom  Normal  Acodeny. 

Snmnw  Academy,  SoiDneri- . . 
WaltaburKli  CallFse,  WalM- 
Klttiuu  Academy,  Ellent- 
Ch>h«l£    Acailec 


pi^ndpal. 


u.i.  t.     D«nonil-     No.  or 

»I.    ™     natlnnal    pupil"  In  Ko.  of  la- 

■Sfiir  "VIS*:-  "h^-  """^ 


Rt.  Kev.  J.  A.  Paddock,  D.  :  Female 

J.  Paul  Lunge,  prinoipal  ...;  Male... 
Prof.  W.  Pepper,  tutor Male... 

SiatenDfCbarily female 

^lerFerpelua.  princiDal ..'  Female 

Slater  M.  Bebaatlos,  prtocl.     Female 

pal.  ! 

SiaLeraorCbarily |  Female 

FatberSchTara,  principal...    Ualp  .. 

Bev.  H.  D.  Latbrop.  D.  D,,  [  Female 

Loom  la.  prln.     Mlied  . 

Ulxed. 


iw  tlemlnary.  Cestn 


V.  E.  -J.  Trimble.  A.  M., 

..iDClp.1. 

T.  Dlabee.prluclpal 

V.  A.  J,  AnderaoD.  A. 

■v.'  A,  K.°C™wfopd,  A. 

tf.,  principal. 

T.  A.  F.  lluniaU,  pfln- 

dpnl. 

;^  G™rjte  A.  McKlnley, 

V.  AleiaoderAdalr,  prin- 

:lpHl. 

V.  James  A.  Laorlr,  ptln. 


Mlied.. 
Mlied  .. 
Mlied.. 
Uixed.. 
Mixed  . . 
Mixed . . 
Mixed.. 


*K.C..  Bemau  CalhoUoi  P.  B.. Protestant  EpUcopal:  B..  Bipttat!  If..  Mcthodiati  C 
Uanall>t. 

innytboaWDrlri 

■Snpliorted  by  H.  L.  Tenter. 


CHUBOH     OROANIZATIONS. 
METHODIST  CUDBCHES. 

The  growth  of  church  organizations  h^  kept  eveu  pace  with  the  ed- 
ucational and  material  interests  of  the  Territory. 

Be\-.  John  y.  Denison,  pastor  of  the  First  Methodist  Espisoopal 
Church  of  Seattle,  reports  42  church  orgauiz actions  in  the  Territory,  with 
2,2tt7  members  and  64  Buuday  schools,  with  church  property  valued  at 
tlL9,000.  The  locations  of  the  churches  are  as  follows  :  Alden  Creek, 
Centmlia,  Cheney,  Colfax,  Cowlitz, Ooupeville,  Dayton,  Ferndale, Elma, 
Ooldendale,  Kittitas,  Lewis  Biver,  Afontesano,  Port  Townsend,  Olympia, 
Seattle,  Semiamoo,  Steptoe,  Spokane  Falls,  Slmcoe  Be8ervatioD([ndiaD), 
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Tacoma,  Turn  water,  YaDCoaver,  Walla  Walla,  Waitaburgb,  WhiteBiver, 
8nd  Puyallap.    Of  tbese,  one  at  Seattle  is  Swedish-ftpeakin^,  ooeUeth- 
odiat  Protestant,  one  Free  Methodiat,  and  one  at  Tacoma  U  German-  - 
speaking. 

BAPTIST   OHUKCHBS. 

Rev.  J.  D.  Pierce,  of  Seattle,  reports  tbo  first  Baptist  preacbing  in  the 
Territory  as  having  occurred  in  the  Pnyallup  Valley,  Pierce  Connty,  in 
1863.  The  value  of  church  property  in  the  Territory  at  present  is 
(45,000,  with  33  clinrch  organizations,  20  houses  of  worship,  and  785 
members.  The  locations  of  the  Baptist  churches  are  as  follows :  Seattle. 
3,  one  of  them  holding  services  in  the  Scandinavian  language;  Tacoma, 
Olympia,  Centralia,  Chehalis,  Boisefort,  Oyster\-ille,  Lake  View,  What- 
com, Skagit,  Monnt  Vernon,  La  Conner,  Puyallnp,  White  Biver,  Walla 
Walla,  DaytOD,  Alpina,  Asotin,  Colfax,  Pullman,  Qaifleld,  Spiugle, 
Medical  Lake.  Spokane,  Cheuey,  Fine  City,  and  Lone  Pine.  Alwut 
t5,000  |)er  year  is  expended  in  missionary  work.  Colfax  Academy  and 
Grace  Seminary  (the  latter  unorganized)  are  under  BaptJat  patronage. 

COHGBEBATIONAL   CaDBCH£S. 

Bcv,  C.  0.  Otis,  general  missionary  of  the  Cougregational  Church  of 
Western  Washington,  reports  as  being  in  the  Territory  40  church  or- 
ganizations, with  19  buildings  and  a  membership  of  590.  The  locations 
of  the  church  organizations  are  as  follows  :  Semiahmoo,  Ferndale,  What- 
com, Samiab,  Fidalgo,  La  Conner,  Port  Gamble,  Eagle  Harbor,  Hough- 
ton, luterlake,  New  Castle,  Seattle,  North  Seattle,  Jamestown,  Tacoma 
(two),  Steiliicoom,  Lake  View,  Olympia,  Knmiichie,  Skokomish,  Monte- 
eano,  Lower  Montesano,  Spring  Brook,  Spokane  Fal's,  Cheney,  Sprague, 
Colfax,  Cba-Ie-wah,  Atahnnm,  Natchez,  Weiias,  Yakima  City,  Dayton, 
Walla  Walla  (two,  one  a  German  congregation),  Eitzville,  Washnngal, 
and  Mount  Pleasant.  Tbe  educational  institutious  in  charge  of  the 
Congregationalists  are  Whitman  College,  Steilacoom  Normal  Academy, 
and  Cheney  Normal  Academy. 

FRESBYTEBIAN  CHURCH. 

This  church  in  Washington  Territory  is  represented  by  26  ministers, 
29  churches,  with  661  members,  and  4  Indian  churches  with  310  members. 

PB0TE8TANT  EPISCOPAL  CHUBCH. 

Bishop  Paddock  reports  13  church  buildings,  10  missionary  stutioos 
without  buildings,  14  Sunday  schools,  485  communicants,  725  Sunday- 
school  pupils,  and  13  clergymen.  Value  of  church  prot>erty,  t48,300. 
Church  schoolo,  4,  one  each  at  Tacoma,  Vancouver,  Dayton,  and  Seattle- 
Hospitals,  1,  at  Tacoma. 

BO»AN  CATHOLIC  CHUBCH. 


Number  of  chprches,  26  ;  chapels,  6 ;  mission  stations,  65 ;  Catho- 
lic population,  15,000;  value  of  church  properi^y,  exclusive  of  school 
buildings,  hospitals,  benevolent  institutions,  &c.,  $110,000;  schools,  0; 
hospitals,  2;  orphanages,!. 
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NEWSPAPERS. 


There  are  53  newspapers  pnblisbed  in  the  Territory,  of  which  S 
are  daily  papers,  2  of  which  receive  the  Associated  Preas  reports; 
one  is  a  moutbly  educational  joamal ;  one  is  a  real  estate  and  trades 
monthly :  one  a  semi-weekly,  aud  the  remainder  weekly  journals  devoted 
prinoipally  to  immediate  local  interests. 


The  relations  of  the  Indians  with  the  whites  have,  for  the  most  part, 
been  peaceful  for  many  years. 

There  are  fifteen  Indian  reservations  iu  the  Territory,  viz,  Colville, 
Neab  Bay,  Obehalis,  Nisqually,  Pnyallup,  Sqnaksin,  S'Kokumish,  Sklal- 
Ian,  Quinaielt,  Shoalwater  Bay,  Bluckleshoot,  Port  Mudison,  Lummi, 
Swinaoiish,  and  Yakima,  of  wbiuh  the  total  Indian  population,  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  census  of  the  agencies  (in  most  instances  the  census 
having  been  taken  iu  1884),  is  10,635  Indians.  According  to  the  notes 
iu  the  ofBce  of  the  surveyor-general,  the  total  amount  of  land  within 
these  reservations  is  6,33:i,8S5  acres,  of  which  6,290,964  acres  have  beeu 
surveyed  and  estimated.  The  total  number  of  acres  allotted  iu  severalty 
to  the  Indians  is  30,031. 

The  total  nnmber  of  Indian  children  attending  the  schools  ou  these 
reservations  is  reported  to  be  481. 

Patents  for  all  the  lauds  on  the  Ni-sqciallyandtbe  Squaksin  Beserva- 
tioos  have  just  been  granted  to  the  Indians  residing  thereon. 

The  land  occupied  by  these  reservations  consists  largely  of  the  best 
agricultural,  grazing,  timber,  and  mineral  lauds  in  the  Territory.  Iu 
many  cases  the  Indians  are  engaged  in  prosperonsly  cultivating  the  soil; 
and  it  is  believed  that  the  system  of  allottiuga  suitable  quantity  of  laud 
to  them  iu  severalty  can  and  ought  to  be  encouraged.  But  if  they  select 
lauds  outside  of  the  reservations,  then  a  corresponding  acreage,  or  value 
of  acreage,  within  the  reservations  to  whicli  tbey  belong  ought  to  be 
surrendered  for  occupation  by  the  whites.  In  truth,  if  they  could  be 
induced  to  concentrate,  and  altogether  abandon  certain  reservations,  it 
would  conduce  much  to  the  development  of  the  Territory  by  the  settle- 
ment and  cultivation  of  large  tracts  of  valuable  laud  that  are  now  un- 
productive. 

LIGHT-HOUSES,  HARBOR  OP  REFUGE,   ETC. 

Uuder  this  head  I  beg  leave  to  inclose  au  important  and  excellent 
commauication  from  Capt.  C.  L.  Hooper,  of  the  [Jnited  States  Revenue 
Marine  Service,  which  embotlies  suggestions  and  recommendations  af- 
fecting the  interests  of  the  people  of  this  Territory,  aud  to  which  the 
attention  of  Congress  may  well  be  invited  : 

USFTEB  STATBS   REVENUE   MaRINR, 

United  Status  HbvbnL'b  Btkambr  Rusn, 

Port  Ton-Hiend,  n'osJi.,  OoUiber  15,  1881. 

Sir  :  I  oiii  in  receipt  uf  your  ooinmuDicatiou  dated  4tli  instant,  asking  iuformation 
and  wiftKBiitiaiiii  in  relutionto  the  LiKhC-houee  anil  Revenue  Service  of  the  United 
States,  BO  far  as  tbey  relate  to  the  neulu  of  tbis  Territory. 

Mnny  of  the  moat  important  points  witbin  the  waters  of  tbis  collection  dialiict  are 
f^rnisheil  with  lights  and  foK-aignals;  some,  however,  are  stilt  unprovided  for  in  tbia 
respect.  A  larce  nuil  constantly  increasing  trade  by  water  anioue  tbe  iataniU  of  the 
San  Jiisn  Archipelago  calls  uttvution  to  the  fact  that  not  one  of  these  islands  or  the 
devious  channels  by  wliich  they  are  approached  Isinorkedby  alight-honse,  fog-signal, 
or  day-mark  of  any  kind. 
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The  carrying  trade  VivffD  Nanainio,  B.  C,  and  ports  in  tlie  lTDile<I  States,  fnTvtiihes 
bnBinp»i  lor  a  lar)^  number  of  American  vesrelf.  Tbe  Cnnal  De  Haro,  throRf^b  nbich 
til eee  vessels  paMt  in  going  to  ami  IroniVanaiuio, in  bounded  on  tbe  east  by  tl.e  ialands 
lefened  to  ;  yet  tberu  is  not  a  lieaeoii  to  ftiiide  llie  striingiT  in  dayligbt,  nmcb  less  a 
ligLt'boiise  or  fog-signal.  Tlie  Rofuirio  Slrailii,  tbroiigb  whicL  vei'M'TB  pass  bound  to 
BelIiu);bHni  Kay,  is  equally  lichtilnto  of  aids  to  navigation.  Nif;lit  and  fng  iiignala 
are  iiarticularl.v  needed  at  tliesc  places  on  acconiit  of  tbe  great  depth  of  tho  water, 
and  coupcfjuent  diOiculty  of  findiug  anchorage,  ui>d  on  arconnt  of  the  btrenglb  of 
the  cnrreiit,  which  carries  a  vew-el  from  ]ilaei.-  to  place  with  'such  rapidity  that  the 
most  ski  11  I'll!  nnil  careful  pilot  munt  toMt  all  kitowle<lgeof  ?iiB  position  very  siion  after 
be  looses  si^ht  of  land.  Of  ciinrse  the  esnet  }H>intH  npnii  which  litthls  should  be 
located  mutt  lie  determined  l>y  a  careful  examination  by  the  proper  offleera. 

Another  matter  which  is  of  iinjKirtanee  to  navigation  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
mention  :  There  is  not  lhroi>)!hiiiit  the  Straits  of  Fura  a  place  where  ships  can  anchor 
with  any  degree  of  safety.  Keah  Buy,  about  (>  miles  east  of  Capo  Flattery,  wonld 
malie  an  excellent  bai'lior  of  rel'ugt',  easy  of  acccKS  and  ample  in  aize,  and  afford  safe 
aDchorage.  This  bay  Is  now  cxjiokmI  to  the  full  force  of  the  heavy  westerly  swells, 
and  in  coiiFCqueuce  la  avoided  by  vess>  Is  as  unsnle.  A  lirenkwater,  cKlendini!  east- 
erly tnnn  the  west  side  of  tbe  bay  for  a  distance  of  seven- eighths  of  a  mile,  would  con- 
vert this  into  one  of  tbe  flticst  harbors  on  the  coast,  and  would  ba  of  immense  benefit 
to  commerce.  The  stone  of  which  to  cnnstruct  the  breakwater  could  be  found  in 
abundance  at  the  point  from  which  the  breakwater  should  commence.  I  know  of  no 
place  «  here  ft  harbor  ot  refuge  could  lie  no  easily  couslrnoled  and  would  l>e  of  snch 
gAieral  benefit  as  at  this  point.  A  ship  lows  down  to  Cape  Klatlery  snd  finds  a  gale 
coming  on  from  tbe  southeast  which  she  wonid  gladly  avoid,  but  canuot.  There  is 
DO  anchorage ;  she  goee  to  sen,  and  if,  as  frequently  bappi'ns,  the  wind  changes  to 
the  Bouihwest  aud  continues  to  blow  hard,  with  thick  weather,  ebe  Is  in  n  daiigiTODs 
•ituatiou,  and  is  fortunate  if  she  escapes  deslruction.  Hardly  a  winter  parses  hut 
one  or  'uore  vessels  are  driven  on  shore  on  the  rock-bound  coast  of  Vancouver's  Isl- 
and, lifter  being  forcetl  to  sea  in  this  wny.  Vessels  entering  the  stniite  would  be 
equally  benefit^.  It  frequently  happens  thai  a  xhip  will  be  driven  to  sea  three  or 
four  limes,  and  each  time  afler  getting  fur  euoiigh  In  the  straits  to  have  maile  an  an- 
chorage in  Keah  Bay,  had  it  afl'orded  any  proleclion.  Cuming  up  the  cciast  with  » 
southeast  wind,  Hlie  hauls  close  around  Cupe  Flattery,  nud  meets  the  nind  blnwiag 
directly  out  of  the  HtniitK;  atlhecnd  of  the  first  11<hh1  tide  she  perhaps  tindx  herself  off 
Keah  Bay ;  at  tbe  end  of  the  next  ebb,  however,  she  is  again  on i side  of  the  stmits, 
vhtn  B  sudden  change  to  the  westward  throws  beriiii  a  lee  shore  with  thick  weather, 
compelling  ber  to  cany  sail  hard  for  the  next  two  days  to  bent  off  shore.  If  sliesno- 
ceeds,  nlien  tbe  weather  clears  up  she  returns, and  sometimes  regieats  her  experience 
two  or  three  times.  Should  she  not  saccred,  sbe  is  lost,  with  perhaps  all  hands  on 
board.  The  large  number  of  vessels  passing  through  the  Straits  of  Fiica  makes  thia 
■natter  worthy  of  careful  consideratiuu. 

Od  the  matter  of  tbe  needs  of  the  customs  service  of  the  Territory  I  can  only  say 
that  the  force  employed  in  carrying  on  I  he  work  of  "  prolectiiig  the  revenue"  in  this 
collection  district  is  ridicuIouHly  small.  In  no  place  are  such  facilities  olfereil  for 
violation  of  law  as  on  this  frontier ;  and  in  no  place  is  such  a  large  extent  of  terri- 
tory guarded,  or  supposed  to  be  guanlefl,  by  so  few  men.  There  are  in  this  district 
SO  many  avenues  o)ienforthe  smnggler  ihat  it  is  imi>ossihle  I4>  guard  them  all,  and 
since  the  enforcement  of  the  Chinese  restriction  ae.t  is  intrusted  to  the  customs 
official,  the  snuiggler  has  but  little  difliciilty  in  pnrsuinghls  nofnrions calling.  Com- 
plaints ure  frequently  made  that  the  restriction  act  is  not  enforced  by  the  ciistoma 
official,  that  Chinamen  are  crowding  iubi  theTeriiiory  without  hindiiinee,  &c.  I 
ask  your  attention  t«  some  of  the  obstacles  encountered  by  the  revenue  offiorr  iu  this 

First.  There  is  nothing  to  deter  tbe  Chinnmnn  fi-om  making  the  attempt.  No  pen- 
alty attaches  to  him.  lie  even  in  not  reiiiiireil  to  bear  bis  own  expi'nse  in  returning 
to  the  ]>ott  from  whence  be  came;  conseijoently  be  keeps  trying  until  he  siieceeda. 
Some  of  them  have  been  delect ei1  and  sent  biiek  so  often  that  their  faces  are  tjnite 
familiar  to  tbe  ciistums  aulboiitics.  The  facility  with  wbich  white  men  esi;»|ie  tbe 
penally  for  aiding  tbe  Chinese  encourages  dozens  of  worthless  charaeters  to  eii)>age 
in  the  busini-ss.  If  caught,  nnlcsn  actually  eugitued  in  stepping  from  the  Ixtat  t<i  tbe 
shore,  which  occupies  but  a  moment  if  time,  thej'  are  aci|uitttd.  There  are  ihou- 
Muds  of  Chinamen  just  witlioni  tbe  lionler  waiting  for  an  onportunily  to  get  in. 
Plenty  of  worthless  cliuracters  are  rcuily  to  nssiit  them,  and  all  passonger  steamers 
ready  to  carry  them  provided  it  can  lie  <lone  wilhout  risk,  The  tucilittes  olt'errd  for 
smuggling  Ciiinamen  ibi  well  as  dutiable  goods  by  way  of  the  San  Juan  Archipelago 
are  well  known.  These  islands  are  inhabited  by  farinui'S  and  sheep  raisers,  and  while 
a  large  majority  are  honest  and  iiidiislrioiis  men,  there  is  no  lack  of  confederates  to 
asaist  the  smuggler  in  conceahuent,  until  a  favorable  opportunity  to  complete  bis 
Toynge.    Indeed  some  of  them  openly  declare  themselves  smuggler*  and  defy  the  law. 
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The  proper  mforceinent  of  tbe  Chinese  reBtriciioii  act  would  alone  require  more  men 
ttian  now  couRlitiilt:  the  entire  force  of  the  ciiBtonis  service  in  Ibib  dislrict,  >et  with 
all  this  aiMilional  duly  and  incrcBaiuii;  vouinicTce  of  the  iliElrict,  Ibe  ciiKtoniH  force, 
with  piMuiitjI.v  one  or  iwo  additional  men,  remainit  tbe  pnme  as  liefiire  the  set  went 
into  effi^t.  The  collector  of  tbe  disiHct  baa  been  greatly  embnrraweil  in  biit  eflorta 
to  get  additional  belli  by  I  be  Tieaouiy  agenls  vbo  liaveAieilei)  thiadlhtrict  Inmi  limB 
to  lime.  Kooning  ttint  "  econnniy  "  in  an  ever  (loimlar  cry,  Ibey  afl'cct  to  dislielje\-e 
the  acconnis  of  snincgling,  and  oppose  any  i]^cleuBe  In  the  Berv.ce.  Tbe  fact  ii  well 
eatabltpbed  that  Chinamen  and  1ai';:e  (jnanlitiis  of  ojiinm  are  Iieln|[  bTnD);bt  iiilo  the 
Territory  in  violation  of  law,  and  Ihnt  it  will  continue  until  tbew  ia  a  lurge  iucreow 
in  tbe  ciiBtoniB  force  In  tbe  district. 

I  afk  yonratTention  to  Ibete  slatemenlB,  and  sbonld  yoti  deem  them  worthy  of  yonr 

cangiderulion,  you  are  at  liberty  to  use  tbeni  in  sneb  way  at  will,  in  your  JiulKmeut, 

liest  serve  tbe  inten-Htaiif  the  Territory.     Uegrellingibat  limited  time  will  not  admit 

of  my  entering  aB  lullyiuto  tbedetaila  of  theHe  mnltrrBaBlBhuuldlIke  tohave  done. 

I  have  tho  honor  to  be,  youm,  very  reniiectfnllv, 

C.  L.  HOOPER. 
Caplain,  Unitrd  Slatm  iTrrniue  Hariat. 

His  exoellenoy.  Governor  Wotsok  C.  Squikk. 

SEABOARD  DEFENSES, 

III  this  coiiuectioti  I  beg  leave  to  quoto  from  a  recent  report  nddressed 
to  tile  aOjiitHtit-geiieral,  Utviijjuii  of  tlio  Piiisiiic,  by  Biif^dier-Oeneral 
Kelson  A.  Miles,  U.  S.  A.,  coinmauding  tbe  Department  of  tbe  Colnm- 
bia,  as  fuUuwe: 


I  would  especially  invite  attention  to  ibe  defunseleHS  condition  of  tho  e 
Puget  Bonnd.  In  iMldition  to  the  very  large  coniineii-iitt  luterosts  of  that  grent  har- 
bor and  inland  sea,  there  are  national  iuterestB  ruquiriug  that  this  important  diHtriot 
of  conntry  Khoiild  receive  the  adeqnattt  protection  of  the  General  Goveninient.  Olym- 
pia,  TucnmH,  Seattle,  Porta  Liidtow,  Uadlaou,  and  Townp>cn(i,  and  tho  piexcnt  termi- 
nns  of  the  Ncirtliem  Pacitic  Itailmad  on  Pngut  Sound,  are  places  of  f[reat  commercial 
interest.  Tbe  Cluvernnient  has  reserved  important  cites  lor  batteries  and  defeuHWe 
works  at  the  entrancu  of  Fnget  Sonud,  and  the  ni  on- vain  able  of  these,  in  my  opiuioD, 
Bhoiild  be  occupied  and  put  in  proper  condition  for  use. 

I  concur  iu  the  opinion  of  General  Miles,  and  ironid  add  iny  tnoat 
earnest  recoiumendation  tbat  defensive  works  be  erected  by  tbe  Gor- 
ernmeut  at  suitable  locations  on  Puget  Sound. 

TAEIFP  ON   COAL.   • 

It  is  regarded  as  bigb'l.v  important  for  tbe  development  of  this  Terri- 
tory that  tbe  present  tariff'  of  T5  <;etits  per  ton  njion  foreign  coal  sbonld 
be  maintained.  In  Wasbington  Territory  tbere  is  a  comparatively  lim- 
ited mining  jiopulat  ion.  Tberuteof  wages,  tbe  cost  of  mactiinery,  and  of 
miningjiie  all  much  greater  tlian  in  tbe  Kasi,  or  even  tban  in  Viineoa- 
ver  Island  ;  and  until  tbe  coal  industry  of  tlie  Territory  is  sufUcienlly 
old  to  take  care  of  itself,  it  will  seriously  retard  tlie  (1evelo|inieiit  of  the 
immense  coal  veins  which  are  known  to  exist  witliin  our  borders  on  tbe 
western  side  of  the  Cascade  Itatige,  slioiild  fon-ign  coals  be  ndtnitted 
free  of  duty.  It  is  well  untlerstood  that  the  coal  product  from  Vancou- 
ver Island  is  niucb  snjteriur  to  any  Pacitic  coast  domestic  coal  tbat  bas 
yet  been  sent  to  any  of  Ibe  large  coal-consutning  centers  of  tbe  I'nciflc 
coast.  Tliere  are  but  two  or  three  res|ivctable  points  of  coal  consump- 
tion on  this  coast ;  aiul  it  may  not  be  generally  known  tliat  Sau  Fran- 
cisco probably  imports  more  foreign  coal  than  any  other  two  cities  in 
America.  As  is  well  known,  tbe  produciog  regions  of  the  Kiist  have 
been  occupied  for  no  many  years,  tbe  mining  population  is  so  large,  tbe 
rates  of  wages  and  cost  of  machinery  coin|iaratively  so  low,  tbat  ibey 
are  able  to  keep  out  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  foreign  coal  from  tbeir  seaports. 
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Hence  they  may  be  willing  to  enter  into  a  reciprocity  treaty  with  Can- 
ada, which  will  permit  the  anthracite  prodneers  of  the  £«8t  to  ship 
their  product  into  the  Dominion.  It  is  nnderetood  that  a  combination 
has  recently  been  entered  into  by  San  Franciaco  capitalists  aii<l  British 
Golambia  i»al  i)roduofrB,  whereby,  for  the  contttruction  of  what  is 
known  us  the  "  Island  Railway,"  leading  north  from  Victoria,  a  vala- 
able  land-grant  concession  has  been  made  to  it^  projectors.  These 
lands  are  believed  to  contain  large  deposits  of  coal ;  and  the  promoters 
of  the  scheme  are  said  to  announce  that  their  development  of  this 
British  Columbia  territory  will  be  on  an  extensive  scale,  in  the  confi- 
dent belief  Ihat  the  eoutemplated  treaty  before  mentioned  would  ex- 
empt from  the  duty  their  coal  Bbipuients  to  points  in  the  United  States 
along  the  Pacific  coaaL 

It  is  uuderstood  also  that  the  foreign  coal  need  as  fael  on  board 
steamers  is  already  exempt  from  import  duty. 

Expensive  efforts  are  now  being  made  to  largely  increase  the  outpat 
of  coal  of  Washington  Territory.  And  1  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  the 
people  thereof  to  respectfully  represent  that  any  reduction  of  the  tariff 
on  this  article  will  tend  to  strangle  the  development  of  the  immense 
coal-fields  which  are  known  to  exist  within  our  borders  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Cascade  Range. 

THE  ENFBANCHISEMENT   OP  WOMEN. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Territorial  assembly  [session  of  18S3)  a 
law  wits  enacted  conferiinfc  U|)on  women  the  right  to  vote.  Although 
many  of  our  citizens  are  tllspnsed  to  qnestion  the  wisdom  of  this  law, 
especially  when  attended  with  the  requirement  that  women  should 
serve  as  jurors,  it  meets  with  the  approv.il  of  a  large  majority  of  the 
people,  and  the  women  of  the  Territory  are,  for  the  most  part,  strongly 
desirous  that  the  enactment  be  retaii^ed  upon  our  statute  book.  Thus 
far  it  seems  attended  with  no  impottaut  results  nnfavomble  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  i»eople  of  the  Territory. 

POLITICAL  DIVISIONS. 

Seven  new  comities  were  organize<)  by  the  act  of  the  last  legislative 
assembly,  making  thirty-one  counties  in  nil;  and  there  are  four  judicial 
districts  in  the  Territory.  The  first  district  consists  of  the  counties  of 
Walla  Walla,  Columbia,  Garfield,  Asotin,  Franklin,  Adams,  Whitman, 
and  S|K>kane;  the  second  of  the  counties  of  Pierce,  Thui'ston,  Mason, 
Cfaehalis,  Lewis,  Pacific,  Wahkiakum,  Cowlitz,  and  Clarke;  the  thini 
of  the  counties  of  King,  Kit«<ap,  Jetferson,  Clallam,  Island,  San  Juan, 
Wlnitcom,  Skagit,  and  Snohomish  ;  the  fourth  of  the  counties  of  Ska- 
mania, Klickitat,  Kittitns,  Yakima,  Douglas,  Lincoln,  and  Stevens. 

Each  of  these  districts  has  a  justice  of  the  supreme  conrt  assigned  to 
it;  and  the  supreme  court,  cousisting  of  the  four  justices,  holds  its  an- 
nual terms  at  0]ym[na,  the  capital. 

There  having  been  only  three  districts  prior  to  this  year,  and  Congres.s 
having  at  its  last  session  passed  a  law  redistricting  the  Territory  for 
judicial  purpoHO-s,  carving  the  present  fnur  districts  out  of  the  former 
three,  there  lias  been  some  embarrassment  in  the  trial  of  cases  which 
have  arisen  in  portions  of  the  former  districts  which  are  now  included 
in  a  new  and  different  district,  without  any  designation  of  a  place  for 
holding  the  court. 

Inasmuch  as  the  next  legislative  assembly  will  not  convene  until  the 
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first  Monday  of  December,  1885,  I  respectfully  recommend  iliat  legiala- 
tioii  by  CoDgresH  be  iuvokeil  to  remedy  the  difficulty. 

The  business  of  the  courts  has  been  very  large  and  difficult  of  com- 
pletion, partly  owing  to  frequent  admirnlty  cases  of  importance.  The 
admiuiotralion  of  tbe  laws  has  been  generally  satisfactory  to  the  people 
of  ihe  Territory. 

CotJKTIBg. 

ADAMS  COUNTY. 

Adams  County,  located  in  tbe  central  part  of  the  eaatem  division  of 
the  Territory,  is  about  50  miles  long  by  30  miles  in  width,  and  is  trcll 
adapted  for  pastoral  and  agricultural  puisuits.  Organized  in  1883, 
Adams  County  is  new  in  all  its  belongings.  The  ausessment  roll  of 
Adams  County  foots  up  tl7M44,  with  a  county  levy  of  12  mills  on 
tbe  dollar.  It  is  estimate  tbat  two  hundred  new  farms  have  been  lo- 
cated and  partially  improved  in  Adams  County  during  tbe  period  cov- 
ered by  this  report. 

Vegetables  of  all  kinds  and  the  hardy  small  fruits  thrive  well.  Tim- 
othy, red-top.  and  clover  do  well  as  meatlow  grasses.  Live  stock  in 
Adams  Countv  is  estimated  as  follows:  Horses,  5,000;  neat  cattle, 
10,000 ;  sheep,  50,000.  Products  reported :  Wheat,  10,000  bushels ;  rve, 
12,000;  potatoes,  15,000;  hay,  2,000  tons;  Imttcr,  25,000  pounds. 

Ritzville  is  the  county  seat. 

ASOTIN   COUNTY. 

Asotin  County,  lying  in  tbe  estreme  southeastern  portion  of  the  Ter- 
ritory, was  created  l>y  the  legislature  of  1882-1883,  having  beeu  carved 
out  of  Columbia  County.  Asotin  County  occupies  a  superficial  area  of 
about  500  square  miles,  the  greater  i>ortiou  thereof  being  admirably 
adapted  to  farming  and  vegetables  and  frnit  raising.  A  Mpnr  of  tlie 
Blue  Mountains  extends  into  the  southwestern  division  of  the  county. 
Asotin,  the  county  seat,  has  a  population  of  about  150  souls,  two 
chnrches,  two  scbool-houses,  a  printing  iiHice  and  newspaper,  tbe  Sen- 
tinel, one  grist-mill,  and  the  nsnal  village  stores,  trades,  &c. 

Mr.  A.  0.  Stiffel,  of  tbe  Sentinel,  writes :  '•  The  climate  is  very  mild 
in  winter  and  cool  iu  suuiujer.  Asotin  Creek,  a  mountain  stream,  passes 
through  tbe  townofAsotin, and aSbrdsamplefacilitiesfor  manufacturing 
purposes." 

Tbei-e  are  three  other  smnll  towns  in  the  county,  one,  Asotin  City^ 
being  at  tbe  head  of  steamboat  navigation  on  Snake  River,  and  the 
shipping  iK)int  for  Asotin  County  and  part  of  Nez  Perc4  County,  Idnbo. 
The  Agricultural  products  of  the  county  are  tbtis  estimated :  Wheat, 
120,000  bushels ;  oats,  6,500;  barlev,  50,000 ;  Indian  com,  5,000;  pota- 
toes, 100,000;  apples,  30,000;  peaches,  2,000;  plums,  SOU.  The  aver- 
age production  of  wheat  |>er  acre  is  given  at  40  bushels;  oats,  65; 
barley,  50j  potatoes,  300;  Indian  corn,  3i.  Of  fruit  trees  there  are  in 
the  comity:  apple,  4,500;  plum,  1,S«0;  prune,  1,200;  peach,  2,500; 
grape  vines,  2,500,  There  are  two  saw-mills  in  the  county  with  an  aver- 
age capacity  of  from  15,000  to  18,000  feet  of  lumber  per  day  ;  two  shingle- 
mills  and  one  planing  mill.  The  taxable  property  of  tbe  county  is  as- 
sessed at  1404.908,  with  a  county  rate  of  8  mills  on  the  dollar.  There 
are  12  school  districts  in  the  county,  12  school-houses  of  the  aggregate 
value  of  $3,000,  400  school  children  enrolled,  and  12  teachers  receiving 
salaries  ranging  from  $35  to  $50  per  month.  Thefe  are  two  flour-mills 
producing  about  40  barrels  of  flonr  per  day. 
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CHEHALIS  CODKTY. 

CliehalJB  County  lias  tbe  PiidAc  Ocean  lor  Ua  western  botindar>-  and 
«inbra(;eB  an  area  of  probably  1,400  Rtinare  miles.  It  is  intersected  by 
the  CLt'ljalis  Itiver,  a  navi{i:ablc  fitreiini,  wbicb  dmiiis  a  beaatiful  and 
fertile  valley.  Its  afflaents,  tbe  Hoqaiain,  Hiiiiitiiltii),  Black,  and  oilier 
riverh,  nlso  &ov  tbnmpli  large  and  tertile  bodies  of  afrricultural  land. 
IniniensG  bodies  of  vaUinble  eomniereial  timber,  fir,  cedar,  sprnce,  and 
amon;;  ttio  hard  woods,  asb,  majde,  and  cottouwood.are  found  wiihiu 
its  boitiers.  -  Ohehnlis  Oonnty,  not  only  fur  the  period  covered  by  this 
rrport,  but  also  for  tbe  two  preceding;  years,  bas  witnessed  a  remiirk- 
nbli!  inereaHO  in  population  and  a  bi^lily  stratifying  degree  of  imgirove- 
ment  in  ber  material  resources.  Vast  areas  of  ber  pnblic  land:*  bave 
been  entered  under  the  homestead  and  pre-emption  and  olhrr  acts  of 
'ConKresH.  TbH  increase  in  prosperity  is  indicated  by  tbe  following  flg- 
lues. 
Popnlation: 

ia«i Kit 

1bH2 I,a90 

littl 

leW4 n.000 

AtuKHHVil  TaluH  of  iiropelly  : 

lft« J376.02S 

imsi 4lili,ft!l 

18tf4 1.0tM,751 

The  present  oonnty  levy  is  10  nulls  on  the  dollar.  There  are  in  the 
wuDty  six  steam  saw-mills,  with  an  aggregate uapactty  of  160.000  fi-et 
t>f  luuiber  per  day ;  two  water-power  mills  sawing  20,000  feet  \mr  day ; 
two  sash  and  door  factories,  two  Sitlnion  caniieries,  and  one  tannery. 
Tbe  stock  and  dairy  interests  of  the  county  are  birge ;  the  soil  produc- 
tive to  au  extraordinary  exteut;  the  clbnato  mild  and  salubrious.  No 
portion  of  tlie  Territory  has  a  more  assured  future  before  it.  M^onte- 
sano,  a  lively,  growing  towu  of  1,000  people,  is  the  coauty  seat 

CLALLAM  OOtrNTY. 

Clallam  County  occupies  an  area  of  nearly  2,000  square  miles,  and  is 
located  in  the  extreaie  uorthwestero  portion  of  the  Territory.  Inter- 
sected by  the  Olympic  range,  miicb  of  its  surface  is  mountainous  and 
forest- cove  red,  with  vast  undevelo|ted  resources  of  commercial  value. 
Between  t  be  western  line  of  Clallam  County,  washed  by  the  Pacific  Oeean, 
aud  the  foot-hills  of  tbe  mounbiins  are  many  extensive  and  fertile  ])rair- 
ii'6  and  valleys,  which,  when  coiuiectcd  with  the  settled  portion  uf  the 
country  by  good  roads,  will  HU]i|iort  a  large  jH)|mlation.'  Tbe  assessment 
roll  of  the  county  foots  up  *2J0,2iJ0,  with  a  county  tiix  levy  of  15  mills ; 
the  population  is  estimated  at  720.  Agiiculturul  pniducts:  Wheat,  9,000 
bushels-,  rye,  1,200;  barley,  G.OOO;  potatoes,  112,000;  hay,  SJO  tons; 
butter,  20  tons;  total  value,  $01,320.  Live  stock  iu  the  county:  Horses, 
208;  neat  cattle,  3,140;  sbeep,  1,741;  swine,  1,300.  Apple  tree8,2,f«»; 
other  fruits,  300 ;  with  an  abundance  uf  small  IVuits  aud  berries.  School 
districts  in  county,  lO ;  school- houses,  7 ;  total  value  of  schoid- houses, 
$900;  nt>mber  of  school  children  iu  attendance,  (iO;  numberof  teachers, 
8;  average  salary,  $30  per  mouth.     Now  Uuugeness  is  the  county  seat. 

CLARKE  COUNTT. 

Clarke  County,  originally  termed  (by  an  act  of  the  Oregon  provisional 
government  of  June  27, 1^14}  tbe  distriut  of  Vancouver,  and  embraciug 

C'.ooylc 
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all  of  whftt  is  now  known  as  Wnshiupton  Territory,  wa8,_by  au  act  of 
the  Orepon  lefrislatare  of  1850-'51,  clianged  to  Clarke  County,  in  bouor 
of  Ciipt.  Meriwether  Clarke,  U.  8.  Army,  of  the  historic  (vewis  and 
Clarke  exploration.  Tlie  heailqiiartera  of  the  Department  of  the  Colum- 
bia, U.  S.  Army,  are  located  in  Clarke  County,  near  Vancouver,  the 
thriving;  and  prosperous  seat  of  the  county,  •vhich  oconpieB  an  area  of 
about  8110  (iqnii  1-6  miles  Dgri-eably  diversified  by  timber  lands,  prairies,  and 
stretches  of  open  couutrj-,  admirably  adopted  to  a;<riculturu  and  frait 
grawini;  in  all  its  branches.  The  Columbia  Biver  tiffonls  an  nnsar- 
pastied  liiphwny  for  the  transportation  of  the  products  of  Clarke  County 
to  the  markets  of  the  KortLwest.  The  a;;rtculturnl  products  ol'  Clarke 
County,  for  the  period  embraced  in  this  report  are  estimntctl  as  follows: 
Wheal, 20(1,000  bushels;  rve,  (i,)iOO;  oats,  (J00,00(»;  barley,  4,000;  Indian 
com,  »,00<>;  buckwheat,  ^{,000;  potatoes,  (iOO.OOU-,  apples,  lliU,OUU; 
peaches,  2,000;  plums,  10,(>U(r;  hay,  100,000  tons;  butter,  200  tons; 
cheese,  50  tons;  total  value,  $ljT32,500.  Live-stock  in  the  county: 
Horses,  5,000;  mules,  400;  neat  cattle,  10,000;  sheep,  4,000;  swine, 
10,000;  Angora  goats,  100.  Orchard  trees  as  follows;  Apples,  50,000; 
phun,  10,000;  prune,  5,000 ;  iieaeli,  l,tMiO;  i»enr,  5,000;  grai*  vines,  3,000. 
&Ianul'aetories:  0  isteam  saw-mills,  4  water-power  saw-mills;  2  steam 
and  3  water  ]>ower  planing  mills.  Aggregiitc  value  of  lumber  manafac- 
torod  yearly,  $200,000;  of  flour,  $200,000.  Estimate<i  population  of  the 
comiry,  7,000  souls.  Assessed  value  of  property,  $1,054,300.  County 
tax  levy,  6  mills.  Number  of  new  farms  opened  for  year  ending  June 
30,  1884,  200.  Towns  in  the  county:  Vancouver,  3,000  population;  La 
Camas,  250j  La  Center,  200;  Wasliongal,  200.  Number  of  school  dis- 
tricts, 02 ;  schooMionses,  48 ;  total  value  of  school-houses,  $24,133 ;  nam- 
berof  school  chihiren  L',770;  number  of  teachers,  01;  average  salary 
per  month,  $36;  highest  salary,  $100;  lowest,  $20;  cost  of  Vancouver 
school  house,  $17,000. 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY. 

Columbia  County,  iu  the  southeastern  iwrtiun  of  the  Territory,  has  an 
area  of  probably  000  square  mites.  Dayton,  the  county  seat,  is  the  seat 
of  several  flourishing  industries,  and  the  center  of  an  excellent  trade 
vith  the  surrounding  pastoral  aiul  agricultural  country.  The  towns  in 
tbeconntyareasfollnws:  Dayton,  population 2,<KH);  Uuutsville,  Marengo, 
Covello,  and  Riparia,  all  snia'U  villnges.  The  agricultuml  products  of  the 
countv  are  reported  as  follows:  Wheat,  70l(,OiiO  bushels;  oats,  50,000; 
barley,  100,(HM).  Live  stuck:  Horses,  5,000;  neatcattle,  7,01)0;  sheep, 
28,000;  swine,  1.500.  Manufactures:  Dayton  Wooleu  MilN,  annual  pro- 
duct, $4(1,000;  the  Dayton,  Brooklyn,  Commercial,  and  Marengo  flour- 
ing mills ;  annual  product  valued  at  $150.000 ;  23  saw  and  shingle  mills ; 
value  of  annual  product,  $I50,<H)0.  I'opulaiiou  of  the  county,  0,100; 
assessed  value  of  property,  $2,804,570 ;  county  tax  levy,  13  mills.  Num- 
ber of  sctiool  districts  in  the  county,  41;  of  school-houses  42;  highest 
cost  of  school-bouse,  $12,000;  lowest  cost,  $31)0;  total  valno  of  school- 
houses,  $3'(,000;  number  of  st'hool  children  in  the  county,  1,700;  [ter- 
centaguof  attendance, 85;  numberof  teachers,  40;  highestsalary  paid, 
$133.33  per  month ;  average  salary,  $50. 

OOWLITZ  COUNTY. 

Cowlitz  County,  with  the  Colombia  Biver  for  its  soothem  and  weetem 
boundary,  and  i'utcrsected  by  the  Cowlitz  Xilver  and  the  Kalama  and 
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Tacoma  Division  nf  tbe  Kortbern  Pacific  Railroad,  occnpieti  u  saperftcial 
area  of  about  1,000  square  miles.  In  addition  to  it«  agricaltaral,  dairy- 
ng,  and  lumbering  resnurceH,  it  bas  a  number  of  fiBberies  and  cao- 
neries  located  ou  tbe  Columbia  Kiver.  Kalama  in  tbe  county  seat.  The 
county  Bupeiintendent  reimrts  32  Hcbool  districts;  22  sebool -bouses, 
haviDfratotal  raUieof  $3,8r(0;  number  of  school  cbildreu,  U67;  uamber 
of  teaofaers,  30;  average  salary,  $35. 

I>01Tai.AB  COUNTY. 

DonglAS  County,  set  off  at  tbe  last  session  of  tbe  legislative  as- 
sembly from  Stevens  County,  occupies  an  area  of  abont  5,000  square 
luilea,  just  east  of  tbe  geograpbieal  center  of  the  Territory.  !No  assess- 
ment of  tbe  proi>ert.v  values  of  tbe  connty  lias  Iteea  made.  Tbere  19 
but  one  sebool  (lit^triut  organized.  AsfariiseAi>erimeutshavef^ne,  tbe 
Boil  of  the  county  seems  well  adapted  for  tbe  agriculturist  and  the  live 
stock  grower.  Tliere  are  al>out  15,000  sbeep,  500  horses,  and  1,000 
neat  cattle  in  the  county.     Okanogan  Is  the  county  seat. 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY. 

Franklin  County,  another  of  the  recently  organized  eouutiea  of  tbe 
Territory,  lies  between  the  Columbia  and  the  Snake  Kivers,  with  Alns- 
worth,  the  only  town  in  tbe  county,  as  the  county  seat,  locat«'d  at  the 
confluence  of  tbe  two  rivers.  The  assessed  value  of  tbe  property  in  the 
county  is  $147,543.  exclusive,  of  8350,000,  (as  estimated)  worth  of  rail- 
road property.  County  tax  levy,  S  uiills.  The  county  has  an  area  of 
atwut  1,500  square  miles  (as  estimated).  Tbe  climate  is  daring  tbe 
summer  hot  and  dry,  the  soil  for  tbe  most  part  sandy.  Experiments 
in  artesiau-welt  boring  are  being  made;  if  successful  beuellcial  results 
are  certain  to  follow,  the  soil  and  climate  with  the  aid  of  irrigation  be- 
ing such  as  to  insure  great  results  in  fruit  growing.-  I'eacbes,  apricots, 
and  grapes  thrive  remarkably  welt.  A  warm,  dry  season  of  six  months 
and  nine  days  in  duration  without  frost  has  made  the  year  1SS4  remark- 
able. Live  stock  in  the  couEity:  Boi'ses,  1,800;  neat  cattle,  7,000; 
sheep,  5,000,     School  districts,  1;  school  children,  85. 

GARFIELD  COONTY. 

Garfield  County,  having  a  lO-mile frontage  on  tbe  north  bank  of  tbe 
Columbia  Kiver,  occupies  a  superficial  area  of  abont  1,000  square  miles, 
and  ill  productiveness  and  general  prosperity  ranks  deservedly  bigb. 
Pomeroy  is  the  county  seat.  Agriculture  and  stock  raising  are  tbe  prin- 
cipal industries  and  are  rapidly  developing  further.  The  manufactnr- 
iug  industries  of  tbe  county  are  also  assuming  prominence.  The  agri- 
cultural ])roducts  an  reported  as  follows:  Wheat,  600,000  bushels; 
oats,  20.000;  barley,  60,000;  Indian  corn,  2,000;  potatoes,  500,01)0;  ap- 
ples, 3,000;  peaches,  2,000;  plums,5,000;  pears,  4.000  ;  hay,  10,000  tons; 
batter,  10  tons.  Livestock:  Hurses,  10,000;  mules,  200;  neat  cattle, 
10,000;  abeep,  150,000;  swine,25,000,  Maiiufactares:Onebn>om  factory; 
three  tlouring  mills,  with  a  capacity  of  about  100  barrels  per  day  each  ; 
five  lumber  mills,  with  an  aggregate  capacity  of  75,0<i0teet  per  day;  two 
planing  mills  and  two  wagon  shops.  Assessed  valne  of  property, 
1)1,102,126;  county  tux  levy,  8  Jnills.  Population  of  county,  6,000; 
number  of  new  farms  opened  for  year  ending  June  30, 1884,  say,  40O. 
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Nnmlser  of  scLool  districts,  31;  of  school -boa  Kes,  26;  total  value  of 
Bcliool-houses,  915,000  ;  number  of  pupils  enrolled,  1,303;  per  cent,  of 
atteudance,  60;  number  of  teachers,  43 ;  average  salary,  $45  per  month. 

ISLAHD  COUNTY- 

Island  CoDDty,  compnsiDg  Whidby  and  Canjano  Islands,  liasasaper- 
flcial  area  of  abont  145,000  acres.  On  Camano  Island  there  are  about 
2,000  acres  of  natural  mefldow  or  prairie  lamts.  There  is  a  very  con- 
siderable quantity  of  similar  land  on  Whidby  Island,  out  of  which 
the  most  productive  and  attractive  farms  in  the  Territory  have  been 
created.  By  far  the  largest  jiroportion  of  bolh  islands,  however,  were 
originally  heavily  timbered  with  fir,  cedar,  heniloclf,a1der,sprace,  maple, 
ash,  &e.  Wheat,  barley,  oats,hny,fruit,and  garden  vegetables  are  pro- 
duced in  abundance  and  peif%ction.  Coujieville,  the  county  seat,  is  a 
pleasantly  located  and  thriving  village.  At  Utsalady  is  localeil  one  of 
the  largest  lumber  mills  of  the  Puget  Mill  Company,  with  a  daily  output 
of  85,000  feet.  There  are  8  school  districts  and  5  school-houses  in  the 
county;  272  children,  and  9  teachers  receiving  from  $40  to  $75  per 
month  each. 

JEFFBB80N   COUNTY. 

Jefferson  Coanty,  with  its  northeastern  corner  abutting  on  the  Straits 
of  Fuca,  its  eastern  line  washed  by  Admiralty  Inlet,  and  its  western 
boundary  laved  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  occupies  an  aroji  uf  something 
more  than  1,500  square  miles.  Port  Towusend  (popnlution  estimated 
at  1,800),  the  county  seat,  is  beautifully  located  on  one  of  the  best  har- 
bors on  the  sound.  It  is  the  port  of  entry  of  the  Pugi-t  Stmnd  collec- 
tion district.  The  United  States  Murine  Hospital  Is  located  here.  J^ear 
by,  about  1  mile  distant  from  the  town,  is  Fort  Townsiriid,  a  United 
States  garrison  post.  A  steam  saw-mill,  a  brewejy,  a  inannfactory  of 
wooden  wares,  and  the  Port  Townsend  Iron  Works,  wiih  an  aggregate 
prodaction  of  abont  $80,000  in  value,  constitute  the  industries  of  the 
town.  Population  of  the  county  (estimated),  2,300.  Assessed  value  of 
property,  $873,619 ;  countylevy,  13^  mills.  Two  miles  southwest  of  Port 
Townsend  is  Irondale,  the  location  of  the  Pnget  Sound  Iron  Compnny's 
works,  organized  with  a  capital  stock  of  $500,000.  Nearly  $100,000 
have  been  expended  in  the  erection  of  smelting  works  for  the  reduction 
of  the  bog  ore  into  pig-iron,  of  which  vast  beds  exist  in  Jefferson 
County.  In  connection  with  thin  bi>g  ore,  magnetic  iron  ore  from  Tex- 
ada  Island, in  the  British  Columbiu  Archipelago,  and  lime  rock  from  Sau 
Juan  Island  employed  as  a  fius  are  used  in  these  reduction  works.  Near 
Irondale  is  Chim-acum  Valley,  a  dairying  region,  where  about  $20,000 
worth  of  butter  and  cheese  are  produced  annually.  The  extensive  tim- 
ber mills  of  Port  Discovery  and  Port  Ludlow  aijj  located  in  Jefferson 
County.  The  total  numberof  live  stock  iu  the  county  is  about  5,000. 
The  public  school  system  is  iu  a  flourishing  condition. 

KING  COUHTT. 

The  following  is  a  report  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Seattle  iu 
regard  to  the  resources,  industries,  and  products  of  King  County : 

KiD){Ci>ant.v  bos  aa  uren  of  2,010  square  miles,  belnt;  larger  than  tbe  State  of  Dela- 
ware and  nearly  twice  as  largp  as  tbo  titate  of  Bhude  Islaud,  and  poneBsing  wilbui  tta 
bordeni  develoi>ed  and  nndeveloped  r«aanrceg  as  gnial  in  variety  and  valne  aa  either 
of  the  New  England  or  Boveral  other  of  the  smaller  States.    The  moat  important  are 
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timtMr,  cinl,  Iron,  marble,  and  RTpanm.  There  ta  alitn  a  wide  exteot  of  AgricDltaral 
liuid  of  almost,  Diiexamplud  fertility.  While  the  rmources  of  the  county  have  been 
devvlopied  tn  a  greatvr  extent  tliuu  thii»e  of  any  other  connty  Id  the  Tftritory,  *ad 
while  mcire  I ndiiH tries  have  lieen  entuliliBhed,  yet  tbi-y  are  but  in  the  infaui-y  of  their 
development  and  growth.  Tlie  bedH  of  iron  and  marble  are  Inexlinnsllble  and  of  nn- 
exampleil  rlclmes*  and  purity,  but,  lhr<>nKh  Itwk  of  Iransportalion,  neither  one  of 
theao  TEilnable  reeonn:viibMever  iv'ceived  any  develnpniout  whatever,  allb'infcli  tbey 
are  within  60  miles  of  Pii^et  finnnil,  the  tinrst landlocked  tide  waten  ou  the  globe. 
The  prinuijia!  resonrees  m  far  dev.tlnpHl,  and  thnse  only  iraperfi-ctly,  are  timlierand 
onal  and,  tn  a  lliiiitiMl  extent,  a^riuollnre.  The  population  of  the  cbnnty  In  now  up- 
wanl  of  1(1,000,  beinK  by  (ur  the  most  populons  oa  well  sh  the  wesUbiuBt  county  in 
the  Territor;?.  Of  thiK  jHi|iulHtion  thu  city  of  Seattle,  mmhown  by  tlie  rpj^nlry  tist  at 
the  late  muniripal  election,  i»  entitled  to  claim  abont  12,000,  beinfc  nearly  twiin-iu  Urge 
aa  any  other  oity  in  tht-  'iV rritory,  and  in  point  of  biiBrnrKHdnd  capital  ontraiikingany 
other  in  oven  greater  proportion.  In  w^nlili,  pnpulution,  commerce,  enlor|iriwf,  and 
energy  it  it  pre-eininooily  tht^  chief  city  of  (he  Territory,  and  Inoommerre  and  ent«r- 
priso  it  is  entitled  to  rank  with  munt  UuNtvni  citieH  uf  double  ibt  popnlntion.  Of  tho 
!c,(l40  ngnare  milea  area  of  the  coitiity  TOO  arjuarc  mi  lea  are  nioniilatuonH,  but  ontain- 
illE  vklunhle  ininrial  depotntn.  There  are  1150,0(10  uctvb  of  kihhI  at^ncullnrat  Innd,  of 
wblob  190,000  BcteBaro  in  Ihe  fiver  botloma,  the  iMlauce  being  scattered  I hmugb  tba 
upland'.  There  are  aome  1,200  iiqiiare  milea  at  timber,  of  wtiich  about  eii,<>DO  »crps 
krebard  woikI  (mapV,  alder,  andonh);  abont  <>,<WU  iicrrit  of  white  pine ;  about  IM.OOO 
acTMofoednr:  about  640,000  ncrcH>iflir;  and  pprha[m  1(1,000  iicrea  of  spruve.  Ofcoal 
tbete are  known  aonie  40  or  50  aignare  ntilea,  15,500 mrc"  of  which  an-  more  i>r leaa  de 
veloped. 

Tinin'.— The  t«),0(  0  acres  of  hard  wood  will  average  over  lO.OlKI  feel  to  the  acre, 
makingslolalprodlict  orttOO,000,OUOfeet  of  theaevaluuble  wooiIh.  Tbc 720,000 acrca 
of  other  varietirB  will  average  over  30,000  feet  to  thu  acre,  making  a  total  of  these 
varieliea  of  21,600,000,000  feet.  Much  of  this  timber  !»  acceHdiiilu  from  the  aniiud,  the 
Uhen,  and  waler-coiin«s,  but  by  tar  the  largcat  and  moat  ralnaiile  portioua  of  it  will 
have  to  be  reached  by  rail.  Lnrgn  quantities  of  timber  have  bien  cnt  off  during  the 
laat  Ihirly  years,  though  as  yet  but  a  feeble  iinprewtion  haa  been  made  on  these 
mighty  forests,  wbieh  will  for  many  yearato  come  alfordremnuemtive  employment  to 
thonBMidflofnien  and  add  many  millions  of  dollars  to  the  wealth  of  entuniriaing  lum- 
bermen. Lngjiiug  boH  been  earnetl  on  leaa  extensively  in  King  County  than  in  some 
other  onntles  in  the  Pugi-t  Sunnd  banin,  hecauae  leaa  «f  its  timber  aujiply  Is  accessi- 
ble to  the  water.  At  the  prcwnt  lime  operalions  are  ulmoat  eiiliiviy  ana]H'nded  ou 
account  oF  the  dnllnesa  of  the  lumljei- trade  in  thia  aa  well  aa  other  aectionn  of  tbs 
oonntry.  Tho  cut  of  lofn  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  l^M.hna  been  li^9Gl,541  fert, 
board  meaanre ;  tbenumberof  camps,  17;  the  nnmberof  men  employed, 213;  nndtlM 
number  of  oxen,  14U.  For  the  period  ending  June  30,  I»Kl,  the  cnt  waa  22,.'>el,261  feet; 
canipa,  16;  men,  240,  and  nxen,  W.  The  price  per  thouaand  feet  nt  tide- water  faas  , 
ntngod  from  |5  to  #7. 

iMMbtr  txanit/aclKrlng, — Lumber  manufacturing  ia  curried  on  (luite  extensively, 
mostly,  however,  for  the  home  or  sound  markets.  The  number  of  Haw-mills  in  the 
county  ia  I6,witb  an  aggre)£ate  capacity  of  425,000  feet  per  dny.and  ranging  from 
15,000  to  6r>,000  feet  each  per  day.  The  power  nacd  is  ateiim  exclusively.  Of  tbeiw 
milla,  10  are  inlhecity  of  8«-attle,  and  the  others  are  acuttermlthninghouttho  connty. 
Tbe  aggregate  value  of  IhcKO  millnand  their  plants  is  nearly  91,000,0(Ni,  and  it  requires 
the  eniploynii'ut  of  (i!iO  men  to  run  them.  The  cut  uf  rougb  »nd  drrascd  Inmlierforthe 
ye«r  ending  JuueltO,  1(«1,  did  not  fall  far  abort  of  l24,UUO,00U  feel,  worth, at  $1-^.50 
per  thnu>^aud,  abont  4Ii'>'W,l<00.  In  addition,  there  wat  manufactured  during  the  year 
abont  t200,0(H)  worth  of  houae  liniBhlng,  aitch  as  doom,  window*,  brackets,  moldinga, 
Ao.  All  kindrt  nf  wooil-work  incident  to  the  building  trade  are  carried  on  in  the  city 
of  Seattle.  There  are  two  large  furniture  m an u factor ina,  with  two  or  thme  li-aacrones. 
These  two  establiHbmontH  have  nn  ni^grcgHte  caah  cajiital  of  $150,000,  and  employ  75 
men.  Tbev  use  iiti;am-pin»er.  Both  are  incorporated  conipaniea,  one  incorporated  in 
lHe2  aud  the  other  in  18tM.  Valne  of  prodnct,  about  (125.O0O  anunally.  Ship  and 
boat  building  is  also  a  considerable  indnstry,  though  little  beaiileare]>airioghaa  been 
done  during  the  paat  year.  There  art-  three  yards,  each  having  marine  ways.  Five 
•mall  ateamboata  have  been  built  during  the  year,  with  an  aggregate  lonnageaf  214.03 
tons.  Several  yachta  aud  sail-tmats  have  l>eeu  built  during  the  year,  but  no  large 
steamboats  or  auiliug  vesneU. 

Coal. — Coal  mining,  next  to  lumber  manufautnring,  is  the  most  important  industry 
of  tbe  ciiunty,  and  will  soon  load  all  others.  There  are  two  collieries  now  o[>en  and 
shipping  coal.  The  output  fur  the  3-ear  euUing  June  :iO,  laiA,  waa  2:15,167  tons;  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1B)<{,  219,39^.  The  mining  of  this  coat  gives  employniont  to 
475  men,  to  whom  (^I50,()00  are  aunually  jiaid  in  wages.  The  valae  of  the  outpnt  for 
thepaat year,  pattlugthepricest$4per  lonatthe  water,  i8t940,(i6d.  Thecoalsofai 
mined  iaa  high  grade  of  lignite,  which  haa  attained  gte«tpopDla(ity  for  domealiatuid 
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•team  parpoaen.  Ponr  new  cullieries  ara  nov  beiuft  opeii«d,  two  uf  which  nill  be  lig- 
nite Riid  'tno  of  bitoDiioouB  or  Htnii-bitiiniinoDs  coal  of  bi{cb  cbnractcr.  Wilbio  &  fev  - 
monthM  Ihe  ontpiit  ofcoal  fram  tbo  mlnei  of  tbia  county  will  not  fnllfnrshnrtof  3,00(> 
tODH  (liiily.  There  ara  vhIiib  of  bit-imiaoiiB  coal  of  ittilJ  better  quality  reinaiuiiiK  nn- 
devtilnpeil,  brcuuse  no  diohiis  of  tranHportalion  from  them  to  tiile- water  are  available. 
There  are  also  iiromUin^  oiiton>ppiDg!i  of  anthrBuile  in  the  county. 

AgricvUural  rrfouTce*  and  proavalf. — The  agricultural  laniiH,  especially  it  the  rivor 
botlomi,  aro  vory  ricli,  and  produce  uti  eitorniouH  yield  of  hay,  oota,  iind  yotatoen. 
Nearly  every  varinty  of  garden  produce  grotra  in  tlin  Rpnatest  pTOfUDino.  Bi»l«,  tur- 
nips, oarrots,  caltba)(t<,  ouions,  celery,  &.C.,  ffTow  wttli  [ittle  care.  There  in  a  larj^ 
acrea^^e  of  land  whioh  bobuib  uapecially  adapted  to  thu  jtro^'th  of  fruit  tmeH,  and  ap- 
ples, iieani,  cberritui,  and  pluiuH  grow  abundatilly,  while  the  small  fruitu,  Biluh  aa 
straw lieni F8, blacklierrltNi,  raKphrrrieH,  gousc berries,  cuiranln,  Ac,  arecullivated  with 
murvelnns  huccobs.  The  hay  crop  nf  the  current  year  is  eatituatod  at  8,30V  t4)nB,  worth, 
at  913  Iter  ton,  89>4,40ti.  The  vii-Ul  will .  not  averH)(e  Iohb  than  :l  tons  per  .icr».  The 
crop  <if  potatoes  in  estimated  at  t>b,OOU  bunbelH,  worth,  at  50  centA  per  biiBhcl,  $:iO,UOO. 
TbeyiFliliiifromaOtilo.'iUUbushelHperaure.  The  crop  of  oatNiB  put  at  25,00U  bushels, 
wonh,  Ht  .'iO  cents,  ^12,^0.  The  avera^  yield  is  50  bushula  per  ai-Tc.  One  hundred 
bushels  are  frequently  raised  on  1  acie.  The  apple  crop  ia  alMiut  37,500  bushels, 
worth,  at  tl  p<-r  bushel,  JtI7,500.  The  quantity  of  plums  raised  this  year  is  CHtioiatotl 
at  8.<HHl  linshels,  worth,  at  ti  ppr  bushel,  |16,000. 

Bopt.  —  Ky  far  the  gnost  important  crop  in  iJie  county  is  the  crop  of  bops.  The  soil 
and  climnte  seem  to  l>e  especially  adapted  to  their  cultivation.  It  is  believed  that 
there  is  no  oiber  part  of  the  worl<l  where  hops  can  be  raised  ao  cheaply  or  where  tho 
yield  per  acre  is  no  great.  The  acreage  is  being  yearly  exionded,  nnd  no  such  thin); 
OB  a  failure,  or  even  partial  failure,  of  the  crop  has  been  knowu  iu  ihia  region.  The 
crop  in  this  county  this  year  is  eniiiuated  at  979  tons,  worth,  at  !{5  cents  per  pound, 
the  enormous  sum  of  dlrJ7,T'JT.  The  Horeage  is  >C0  acres,  andtho  aven^^  yield  is  put 
at  2,950  ponnds  per  acre.  The  crop  is  excellent  in  qnallty,  and  was  secured  in  line 
condition.    There  are  ninety  hop  ^wcrnin  theconnty. 

From  the  foregoing  siimmsry  o(  the  agriculi  nral  products  of  this  county  it  will  be 
seen  thiit  the  aiuouut  of  1 11 11  d  under  cultivatiou  is  exceedingly  small,  proliabiy  not  ex- 
ceeding fi,WX)  aorea  in  all  crops  iu  the  entire  county,  inclridiuj!  fruit  trees.  Taking 
into  cnn  aide  rati  11  u  the  value  of  the  ciop  rniand  from  su  Itniiteil  an  arra,  some  idea  may 
be  obtained  of  the  enonnouN  value  of  the  agricultural  pnxtncts  of  this  oounty,  when 
the  350,0[)0ncreBof  its  agricultiiralland(freiiueDt]y  spoken  of  as  limited  iiiext«nt)shall 
bo  nndiT  culcivation.  It  will  be  seen  also  that  when  the  timber,  coal,  iron,  marble, 
mineral,  and  agricultnral  resources  of  this  county  are  fully  develoi>ed,  Uiey  will  affoni 
employment  and  anpport,  iu  comfort  and  plenty,  fur  the  po|>ulation  of  a  great  and 
wealthy  Common  wealth. 

Kat/nMuf«.— There  are  now  over  50  milea  of  completed  railroad  in  this  county,  and 
3(i  niilt*!  uiore  in  process  of  const ructimi,  to  be  contpletiit  within  a  few  montlM.  Im- 
portant OS  these  roads  have  be^u  and  will  be  in  the  development  of  the  ra«oi 
the  county,  the  niost  valuable  nndextenaive  renourcesare  uotreacheil  at  all  I1 
and  the  most  urgent  ncitd  of  the  county  now  ia  a  line  of  road  to  roach  tho  rich  auu  lo- 
exhanstible  iron  and  marble  dejiosits  lyinc  in  the  Snoqualmic  Pass.  Such  a  liue 
would  pass  ihroogh  deposits  of  coal  and  iTirongh  irocis  of  timliar  and  agricultural 
lantl  nnequaled  in  value  in  this  niagnilii^nt  Territory.  King  County  bus  a  shore 
line  on  FugetSnuudof  60niiles,eieluBiveaf  the30  milesshore  front  of  Vashou  Islaud, 
and  a  aliore  lino  nf  about  dO  miles  on  navigable  fresh  waters,  viz,  on  lakes  Woshing- 
t«n.  Union,  and  Samumieh.  Lake  Washington  is  the  largest  lake,  with  posnibly  one 
exception,  in  the  Territory.  The  Uuited  Statee  Government  has  under  ciinsideratioo 
a  project  for  connecting  tbeee  lakes  with  the  sound  by  ashort  ship  canal  with  locks. 
The  probablecost  of  the  improvement  would  be  about  tl.lKKI, 000. 

Fitharia.-^There  is  one  cannery  iu  tho  county  for  canning  fresh  salmon,  and  four 
packing  eetabliahmentH  for  packing  salt  salmon.  During  the  season  of  lS8:V-'(^  5,000 
cases  were  canned  and  4,000  barrels  were  packed.  This  prmluct  was  worth,  respeot- 
ive1y,$4  per  case  and  $7.50  per  barrel,  amountiuKinatl  tot50,u<i0.  This  industry  gave 
employment  to  300  men,  to  whom  S'J8,500  in  wages  wore  paid. 

Srick. — The  best  of  clay  is  found  in  the  county  near  Seattle.  In  1883  fonr  yarda 
were  iu  operation,  from  which  3,000,000  of  brick  were  turned  out.  In  1Sb4  there  are 
six  yards,  and  their  product  has  been  5,700,000  brick.  The  brick  are  worth  iS  per 
thousand.    These  yards  give  emplovment  to  56  men. 

Ertucalion. — The  number  of  school  dialricts  iu  thecounty  are  41 ;  Bahool-honBeB,3S : 
average  value  of  Bchool.hou»«s,|2,e00;  highest  cost,  94'J,0OO;  lowest  cost,  ^;  total 
value  of  Bchool-hoiuwa,  (109,61^;  number  of  school  children,  3,906;  percent,  of  at- 
tendance, TO;  number  of  teachers,  64;  highest  salary,  lltKipermonth;  4oweet  salary, 
(35  per  month ;  average  salary,  $50. 

Tke  eUi  itf  Seattle.— Tho  city  of  Seattle  with  its  12,000  popnlatton,  its  oommenw 
and  mannfacturlng  industries,  being  the  moat  important  inlegn)  put  of  the  county 
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as  at  present  developed,  bb  nell  as  the  moat  important  cit^  in  the  Temtory,  I  have 
cousidered  it  best  lo  treat  its  inatitutiona,  it  commerce,  and  induatriea,  to  some  ext«nt 
aeptUAtol]'. 

Tl)e  extensive  cily  water-front  has  largesad  costly  docks,  nharvea,  and  coal  bunk- 
ers, from  which  a  large  trade  with  every  part  of  I'uget  Sound  and  its  tributaries  is 
carried  ou.  There  are  4S  Hteamboata  of  various  sizes,  with  an  aggregate  tonuaee  of 
5,103.04  tons,  trading  to  this  port.  Of  these  all  hot  two  are  owned  atnr  hail  from 
Seattle  as  their  bomu  jKirt.  At  least  !10  of  these  steamlioAta  are  engaf;ed  in  carrjing 
freiullt  Bud  poMtengers  upon  regular  routes  and  making  regular  trips.  The  steam 
marine  of  Seattle  greatly  exeredsin  namberand  tonnage  that  of  allother  ports  of  Pugvt 
Sooud  put  together.  To  this  Qeet  of  steamers  is  laTge]}"  due  the  commercial  auprem- 
acyof  Ihia  city.  There  are  hesideR  4  ocean  steamsliips  engaged  in  the  freight  and  pas- 
seugcr  bDHinesB,  niBking  regular  trips  betweou  thiH  port  uud  fiau  Franulsco.  These 
steamships  have  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  about  6,000  tons,  and  range  fioiii  SOO  to  3,000 
tonit  each.  Two  of  these  ships  are  first  clasa  in  nrery  respect.  Two  are  iron  and  2  are 
wood.  In  addition  there  are  2  iiiio  steani  colliers  cnustantly  plying  between  this 
port  and  San  Francisco  and  Porlland.  Tbe.v  have  au  aggregate  toouage  of  almat 
5,000  t4ins,  and  are  nf  flnt-claw  construction.  In  adtii ttou  to  these,  nailing  ships  of  the 
largest  tonnage  are  frequent  visitors  at  thin  port  In  i|uest  of  Cttrgi>esnf  coal  and  lam- 
ber.  It  is  expected  that  tbt>re  will  lie  a  fluut  iif  90  to  :tO  salllitg  viivmI*  constantly  en- 
gaged in  the  coal  and  lumber  [rnde  betwwn  Seattle  and  San  Francisco  npoD  tbe 
opening  of  tbe  uew  collieries  daring  the  cominj^year. 

The  rumber  mannfacturiog  industries  of  this  city  have  beeo  horetnfure  i-eferred  to, 
with  the  exception  of  a  large  barrel  factory  owned  by  a  California  corporatiim  with 
A  capital  of  1500,000.  These  works  are  uow  operated  by  a  Seattle  corporatioD,  though 
not  to  their  full  capaciiy.  Fifty  men  and  boy  a  are  employed,  with  s  monthly  pay- 
roll exceeding  $3,000.  The  value  of  the  product  turned  out  now  is  at  ibe  rate  of 
(J.'iO.OnO  |ier  annum. 

Iron  indtutrin,  untr  rnding  June  30,  1SB4.— Number  of  fbuiidHes,  4  ;  machine  shops, 
i>;  boiler  shops,  1 ;  smonut  of  capital  invested  in  the  above,  say,  $120,0(10;  amount 
of  biiHiuess  duoe,  say  tl'5,0D0;  amount  of  wages  paid,  iiU,00(J:  uiitulwr  of  lueo  em- 
ployed, average  95;  weight  of  pig  nnd  wronaht  irou  used,  :t,  500  tons;  steam-power 
employeil  in  above,  any,  70  horse  power.  Work  in  the  variouii  blacksmith  shops  is  not 
iuclnded  in  theabovu  estiuiates. 

Fuhlie  worka.—The  city  has  16.6  miles  of  ^railed  utreets  and  about  40  miles  of  side- 
walks. There  is  a  magniHoent  system  of  water  supply,  the  principal  wurks  being 
owned  by  the  Spring  Hill  Water  Company.  These  works  have  a  capacity  oqnal  t« 
supplying  a  citv  of  :(0,000  iohabilants.  This  company  is  a  Seattle  corponitioD,  and 
has  a  ca»h  capital  of  1:^50,000.  The  capacity  per  ilay  is  2,000,000  galli.ua ;  tank  ca- 
pacity, 1,000,000  gallonsaud  tncreasiug  ;  elevation  of  tauks,  ITefeet  and  330  feet.  Dow 
Hteain-pumpswiih  :150  horse -power  are  used.  Tbe  compauy  have  alrciuly  laid  and  in 
use  16,000  feet  of  10-incb  mains,  Q0,000  fuet  uf  8-iuuh  muius,  aod  11,000  feetofe-ineh 
mains.  Twenty  liydranis  with  4-inch  connections  have  already  been  set  and  are  in 
ase.  Each  hydrant  is  equal  to  a  first-class  steam  fire-engine  for  fire  puruoaes.  With 
a  few  additions  to  present  apparatus  it  is  believed  tlmt  with  the  comiiletion  of  this 
company's  system  no  city  in  tlie  country  will  have  better  fuoilities  for  the  extinguish- 
ment  of  fires.  The  water  ispumi>ed  from  Lake  Washington,  only  2^  miles  distant  from 
the  city  water  front.  The  present  daily  consumption  is  400,000  gallons.  The  eon- 
sumption  and  the  facilitius  for  tbe  use  of  tbe  water  are  being  constantly  incroaaeit. 
There  are  three  other  smaller  companies  supplying  water  t«  different  portions  of  the 
city. 

Uos  work*. — Tbe  gas  work^  are  owned  and  operated  by  the  Seattle  Gasbght  Com- 
pany, with  a  Dominsl  cosh  capital  of  (50,000.  The  present  valne  of  the  company's 
plant  may  be  juilged  somewhat  from  the  amonnt  of  business  done.  The  present  con- 
Biimptiou  is  bO,OlH)  foet  per  day,  and  the  price  |:l  per  1.000.  Tbe  capacity  is  now 
1&0,000  feei  per  day,  which  will  be  increased  fourfold  by  the  oompMion  of  the  ex- 
tensions now  in  progress.  Only  4^  miles  of  mains  have  been  laid,  many  thicklj-aet- 
tled  parts  of  the  city  not  being  reached  by  the  company's  service. 

Slreel  railiBan. — A  street  railway  has  recently  been  laid  by  a  Seattle  corporation, 
and  1^1  miles  of  tine  are  now  in  snccassfnl  operation.    An  additional  line  is  being  laid. 

The  city  has  a  large  number  of  substantial  and  costly  brick  buildings,  among  them 
being  the  o|>era-house  block,  containing  a  now  and  capaoions  opera  bouse.  This  is 
by  far  the  handsomest  and  most  substantial  theater  on  the  Pacific  coast  oataide  of 
San  Francisco,  and  is  probably  eioelted  by  but  one  iu  that  city.  It  will  seat  1,300 
people.  There  are  two  very  large,  handsome,  and  expensive  public  school-houaea, 
one  of  them  costing  |4-i,000  and  the  sther  %-ii,0OO  exclusive  of  the  lots,  which,  with 
the  buildiugs,  are  now  worth  (45,000.  The  former  is  new,  has  Just  been  opened,  and 
is  considerpd  the  model  school  building  of  the  Pacific  coast.  The  Sisters'  Academy, 
recuutly  finished,  is  probably  the  largest  and  most  expensive  public  or  private  sohool 
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baildiug  tu  tliis  Territory.     The  Territorial  University  ia  also  Hituated  In  thib  city, 
and  ia  id  a  proBperoiiB  conilitioii. 

Seattle  han  an  aaaeKsed  valuation  of  $3,000,000. 

In  tlie  limited  time  permitted  fur  the  preparation  of  this  stateiueut  it  has  not  been 
poHwble  to  gather  full  or  exact  details  of  all  the  reBourceii,  industries,  and  products 
of  this  county,  and  it  has  therefore  been  my  pnrpiwe  to  truat  only  of  the  more  im- 
portant Bubjeets,  leavinK  the  minor  reaoii roes  and  induatries  wholly  mitouched.  Upon 
the  inatters  treated  in  the  foregoing  report  the  statements  aud  figures  therein  giwn 
WW  sTibstantially  correct. 
Tours  trnV. 


KITSAP   COUNTY. 

Kitsap  Gouuty  occupies  an  area  of  about  400  equare  miles,  nud  in- 
cludes  Baiubridse  Island.  Its  iiidu»tries  are  ])rincipally  cou&ned  to 
four  immeuse  niilHiig  establisbmeute,  Gamble,  Madisou.  Seabeck,  aud 
Blakely,  vithin  its  borders.  Fort  Madison  is  the  county  seat.  Much 
of  tbe  soil  of  tbe  county  is  admirably  adapted  to  fruit  aud  vegetable 
erowiug  and  meadow  planting.  As  the  population  of  WeHt«ru  Wash- 
ingtott  increases,  mauy  of  the  abaadoued  logging  camps  of  Kit^sap,  as 
of  other  counties,  wril  be  transformed  into  flourishing  and  productive 
forms  and  orchards.  The  population  of  the  county  is  2,065.  The 
value  of  assessed  property,  11,073,002;  the  county  tax  levy  is  6  mills. 
The  number  of  school  districts  is  6 ;  school-houses,  6 ;  value' of  school- 
chouses,  $5,GS5;  uumber  of  school  children, 440 ;  of  teachers,  7;  aver- 
age salarj'  paid  to  teachers,  $S5  per  mouth. 

KLICKITAT  COUNTY. 

Klickitat  County,  lying  on  the  southern  border  of  the  Territory,  is 
about  120  miles  loug  from  east  to  west,  aud  varies  from  10  miles  to  20 
miles  in  breadth  from  north  to  south.  It  has  a  deservedly  high  repu- 
tation for  the  fertility  of  its  soil  and  the  excellence. of  its  cereals,  fruits, 
and  vegetables.  The  county  fair,  hold  annually  at  Goldendale,  the 
county  seat,  is  an  established  institution,  and  attracts  marked  attention 
and  high  cnconiums  from  visitors.  Lumber  and  flouriug  mills  consti- 
tut«  the  manufacturing  institutions  of  the  county.  The  agricultural 
productions  for  the  period  embraced  iu  this  report  are  thus  stat«d: 
Wheat,  300,000  bushels;  rye,  1,000;  oats  150.000;  barley,  100,000;  In- 
dian corn,  14,000;  potatoes,  40,000;  apples,  20,000;  hay,  2,000  tons. 
Live  stock;  Horses,  3(1,000;  neat  cattle,  4,000;  mules,  100;  sheep, 
18,000;  swine,  2,000;  Angora  goats,  300.  Fruit  trees  aud  grape  A-ines, 
15,000.  Number  of  new  farms  opened  for  the  year  embraced  in  this 
report,  200.  Population  of  the  county,  5,685.  Assessed  value  of  prop- 
erty, 91,1)^4,764;  county  levy,  S  mills;  school  districts,  36;  school- 
houses,  34;  total  value,  $3,045;  number  of  children,  l,599j  per  ceut. 
of  attendance,  60;  average  salary  paid  to  teachers,  $37  per  month. 
Towns  aud  villages,  Goldendale,  Ooluuibia,  Ceutreville,  Bocktand, 
Cleveland,  and  Bucklotou. 

KITTITAS  COUNTY. 

Kittitas  County,  lying  east  of  King  and  Pierce,  almost  in  the  geo- 
graphical center  of  the  Territory,  occupies  an  area  of  about  3,()00  square 
miles  J  and  in  natural  fertility  of  soil,  abundance  and  variety  of  re- 
sources, aud  beauty  of  scenery  is  exceeded  by  no  county  in  the  Territo- 
ry. Ellensburgb  is  the  county  seat,  with  two  weekly  newspapers,  su- 
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pcrior  hotel  uccommiMlatioaH,  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  and  Catholic 
uharches,  good  private  schooln,  an  academy  under  rre.sbyteriaD  patron- 
age, and  the  various  mechanical  and  mnnnfacturing  adjaucts  of  a  flour- 
ii»iing  town.  It  in  aitaaCed  in  the  center  of  a  remarliably  rich  agricult- 
ural and  grazing  country.  TTitherto  the  trade  of  this  section  has,  by 
i-easoD  of  the  iutei'vention  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  between  it  and  tbe 
Puget  Sound  commercial  towns,  been  tributary  to  Oregon,  The  Dalles 
having  been  the  market  town,  distant  about  180  mites  from  Elleos- 
burgh.  Thus,  while  the  number  of  the  farms  has  increased  with  great 
rapidity,  the  production  of  grain,  vegetables,  Iruit,  &c.,  has  been  virt- 
ually liniitM  to  home  demand,  stimulated  occasioDally  by  large  log- 
ging operations  and  embryo  mining  undertakings.  Xotwitbatanding 
its  isolation  there  are  in  Kittitas  County  tlve  grist-mills  producing  ex- 
cellent brands  of  tloar.  A  large  snrplas  of  wheat  on  band  in  the  coun- 
ty is  retained  for  lack  of  transportation  facilities.  As  exemplifying  the 
extraordinary  hay-producing  qualities  of  the  lioil,  it  may  be  stated 
that  1,000  tous  of  timotliy  bay  were  cut  and  stacked  on  one  average- 
sized  farm.  Hops  form  a  productive  and  remnoerativc  staple  of  the 
uoil.  Pine,  fir  and  cedar  timber  abound  in  the  mountainous  portions  of 
the  county,  and  lumber  is  fntiiished  at  from  $8  to  $22  per  1,000  feet. 
Gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  i(nd  coal  are  found  in  the  county.  Gold  is 
found  in  gravel  deposits  and  in  quai'te  lodes.  It  is  regarded  as  an  es- 
tablished fact  that  mining  for  gold  and  silver  will  prove  profitable. 
There  are  two  quartz  mills  now  in  operation  in  the  county.  Mountain 
streams  and  lakes  are  well  stocked  with  silver  salmou,  speckled  tront 
and  redfish.  Bear,  deer,  grouse,  pheasants,  and  water-fowl  abound. 
This  county  is  to  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  construction  of  the  Cas- 
catlc  Branch  of  tbe  Northern  Pacific  llailroad,  which,  starting  from 
Ainsworth  and  ruontug  through  rich  and  fertile  valleys,  will  eventnally 
pierce  the  Cascade  range  and  give  this  country  a  direct  outlet  to  the 
sound. 

LEWIS  COUHTY. 

Lewis  County,  located  about  midway  between  the  Columbia  River 
and  Paget  Sonod,  occupies  an  area  of  probably  2,100  square  miles.  It 
is  said  to  contain  a  larger  area  of  fertile  agricultural  land  than  any 
other  county  in  Western  Washington.  The  Kalama  Branch  of  tbe 
Northern  Pacific  Kailroad  intersects  the  county  from  north  to  south, 
aftonling  outlets  for  its  protiucts  viii  the  Colnrabia  Biver  at  Kalama, 
and  the  Northern  Pacific  Bailroad  to  Portland  and  the  East,  and  also 
via  Puget  Sound  at  Tacoma.  The  Olympia  and  Chehalis  Valley  Rail- 
roads with  its  southern  terminus  at  Tenino,  also  affords  an  outlet  via 
Puget  Sound  at  Olympia.  The  increase  of  population  and  material 
weSth  in  Lewis  County  for  the  past  three  years,  and  more  especially 
for  the  year  embraced  in  this  report,  has  been  very  great.  The  ag- 
ricultural products  of  the  county  are  reported  as  follows:  Wheat, 
100,000  bushels;  oats,  45,000;  potatoes,  32,000;  apples,  8,000 ;  plums, 
25,000;  hay,  0,000  tons;  butter,  i  tons;  cheese,  5  tons.  Live  stock: 
Horses,  400;  mules,  24;  neat  cattle,  4,000;  sheep,  .3,000 ;  swine,  3,000; 
number  of  fruit  trees,  tf,0OO.  Manufactures:  Thre-J  flouring  mills;  ten 
saw  mills;  capital  invested,  $100,000.  Assesse^l  value  of  property, 
$1,514,280;  county  tax  levy  lOJniills;  poimlation,  estimated,  4,5t)0;  uum- 
ber  of  new  farms  opened  for  year  embraced  in  this  report,  200;  number  of 
school  districts  in  county,  40;  number  of  scliool-houses,  36;  total  value 
of  school  houses,  $5,400;  number  of  school  children  in  county,  1,408; 
per  cent,  of  attendance,  (iO;  number  of  teachers,  24;  average  salary. 
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430.  A  scbool  for  >'oiiii^  liidicH,  to  be  known  as  Grove  Seminary,  and 
to  be  vonduvted  und^r  the  anspices  of  tbe  Baptists,  is  about  to  be 
erected  at  Centralia,  in  Lewis  Connty.  The  Lewis  Oounty  fair,  held 
aQunally  at  Chehalis,  tlie  county  seat,  is  noted  for  tlie  Unc  exhibition 
of  fruit,  vegetables,  cereals,  dairy  product^s,  and  live  stock,  which  are 
made  by  the  prosperous  and  coterprisinf;  farmers  of  that  section.  With 
one  or  two  insit;uiticant  exceptions,  every  vegetable  fonnd  in  California 
markets  in  the  height  of  season  are  displayed  at  the  Lewis  County  fair 
in  October. 

I.IKCOLN   COUNTY. 

Lincoln  County,  recently  organized,  lying  in  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  Territory,  and  oc<;upying  a  Territorial  area  of  about  3,500  square 
miles,  ranks  among  the  most  productive  and  promising  divisions  of  the 
Territory.  The  Sorthern  PaciQe  Railroad  passes  through  the  south- 
eastern portion  of  the  connty,  the  flourishing  town  of  Spragne  being  lo- 
cated on  tbe  bne  of  the  road.  Daveniiort  is  theconnty  seat  of  Lincoln. 
While  the  soil  of  Lincoln  County  is  proUllc  in  tlie  growths  common  to 
tbe  Territory,  some  pecnliarities  are  to  be  noted.  Tobacco  and  sugar' 
cane  are  successfully  cnltivated,  while  the  less  hardy  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles are  raised  ouly  in  the  valleys,  the  altitude  of  which  does  not  ex- 
ceed 1,200  feet  above  tbe  sea-level.  The  agricultural  products  of  Lin- 
coln County  are  stated  as  follows;  Wheat,  :J75,0(KI  bushels ;  rye,  3,000; 
oats, 440,000 ;  barley,  6,000 ;  Indian  corn.  7,050;  potatoes,  130,000;  hay, 
13,420  tons;  butter,  310  tons.  Live  stock:  Horses,  5,000;  mules,  260; 
neat  cattle,  16,000;  sheep,  30,000;  swine,  ^,000.  Apple  trees,  30,000; 
plum, 5,000;  prune,2,000;  peach,  1,000;  grape-vines,  1,000.  Manufac- 
tores:  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  car-shops,  supplying  the  road  firooj 
Heron  Sideiug  to  the  siinnd ;  one  furniture  factory,  capital  stock,  94,000.. 
Population  of  county,  estimated,  4,000 ;  assessed  value  of  property, 
(1,100,967;  county  levy,  17^  mills;  number  of  new  farms  opened  for  re- 
port current  year,  600;  number  of  school  districts  in  the  county,  32  j 
school-bouses,  25;  total  value  of  school- bouses,  $11,000;  number  of 
schoolchildren,  10,064;  per  cent,  of  attendance,  87 ;  number  of  teachers, 
40;  average  salary,  $35  i>er  month.     One  private  school  at  Spragne. 

MASOK  OOUNTY. 

:)IaHon  County,  occupying  an  area  of  probably  1,000  square  miles,  is 
a  lumbering  county.  It  is  aligned  on  the  east  by  Puget  Sound  proper 
and  penetrated  in  itA  northwestern  portion  by  Hood's  Canal.  Its  vast 
forests  contribute  largely  to  the  immense  supply  of  logs  required  by 
tbe  great  milliug  establishments  of  Puget  Souud.  There  are  four  small 
villages  in  the  count.v  :  Oakland,  tbe  connty  seat,  Union  City,  Shel- 
tonvilie,  and  Arcadia.  Two  small  saw-milli*,  with  an  aggregate  capacity 
of  3,500,000  feet  annually,  supply  the  local  demand.  But  little  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  agricultnre,  but  wherever  the  soil  is  cultivated  the  re- 
sults are  favorable.  BVnits  and  vegetables,  sncb  as  are  common  in  the 
country,  thrive  well.  Tbe  population  of  the  county  is  reported  at 
about  700  souls;  tbe  ivssessed  value  of  the  property,  (u46,62S;  the 
county-tax  levy,  7i  mills.  The  public  schools  are  in  a  flourishing  con- 
ditioD. 

PACIFIO  OOVNTY. 

Pacific  County,  the  most  southwesterly  of  the  Territorial  group,  oc- 
cupies a  superficial  area  of  about  SOO  square  miles,  and  possesses  gi'eatly 
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diversified  eleineDts  of  prosperity — aalmon  fisherieB  aud  canneries,  Inm- 
ber  mills,  oyster  beds,  dairy  farms,  orchards,  meadows,  &c.  Cranberry 
CQltnre  is  also  receiving  macb  attention,  altbougb  the  business  is  as  yet 
an  esperiment.  A  considerable  amount  of  money  has  been  expended 
in  this  direction,  but  it  will  be  probably  two  or  more  years  before  a  sat- 
isfactory idea  of  the  profitableness  of  the  culture  can  be  formed,  at  least 
npon  88  large  a  scale  as  is  contemplated  by  the  Pacific  Cranberry  Com- 
pany. Shoalwater  Bay,  lying  within  the  limits  of  Pacific  County,  fur- 
nishes large  numbers  of  the  small  native  oyster  of  this  coast.  The 
yearly  production  in  good  seasons  amounts  to  probably  30,000  busbela. 
Vigorous  efforts  are  beiug  made  to  increase  the  product  of  oysters  by 
transplanting  and  cultivatiou.  The  agricultural  products  of  the  couuty 
are  reported  as  follows :  Wheat,  40,000  bushels;  rye,  500;  oats,  60,000; 
barley,  1,000 ;  potatoes,  200,000;  apples,  120,000;  plums,  5,000;  bay, 
60,000  tons ;  butter,  500  tons.  Live  stock  :  Horses,  1,000;  neat  cattle, 
21,000;  sheep,  2,800;  swine,  4,000.  Apple  trees,  75,000;  plum,  1,500; 
prune,  10,000;  pear,  1,000.  Manufactures:  Aberdeen,  North  Shore, 
and  Knappton  salmon-packing  companies,  total  cases,  65,000 ;  North- 
western, Southbend,  and  Spring  Brook  lumber  mills,  total  product, 
33,000,000  feet ;  and  the  Knappton  Box  Factory,  15,000  boxes ;  total 
value  of  manufactured  products,  $810,195;  county  levy,  8  mills;  as- 
sessed value  of  property,  $593,105 ;  school  districts,  22;  school-houses, 
20 ;  value  of  school-houses,  $3,650 ;  school  children,  537 ;  teachers,  12 ; 
county  seat,  Oysterville. 

PIBBCB  COUNTY. 

Pierce  County,  organized  December  22, 1852,  by  an  act  of  tbe  Oregon 
legislature  before  Washington  wan  created  by  Congressional  enact- 
ment, bas  an  area  of  1,S00  square  miles.  The  assessed  value  of 
its  property  for  the  year  covered  by  this  report  is  $4,;iS5,062.  The 
coQUty  is  well  adapted  for  agriculttire,  fruit-gruwiug,  and  stock-raising 
purposes.  Among  tbe  products  noted  are:  100,000  bushels  of  potatoes; 
Ixuit — apples,  pears,  plums,  &c.,  say,  15,000  bushels;  hay,  3,200  tons; 
value,  $45,000;  hops,  750  tons ;  value,  $31^0,350;  butter,  ^8  tons;  value, 
$16,640.  Meat  products— beef,  mutton,  bacon,  &c.;  value,  $30,000.  ' 
Fish,  for  export,  $30,000.  Live  stock :  15,000  sheep ;  1,000  neat  cattle; 
980  horses.  Apple  trees,  17,000;  plum,  prune,  and  pear,  7,000;  pcacb 
trees  and  gra{)e  vines,  750.  Population  of  the  county  (estimated),  10,000. 
Kumbcr  of  school  districts  in  the  county,  30 ;  value  of  school  prop- 
erty, $36,787;  number  of  school  children,  2,365;  average  salary  of 
teachers,  $35  per  month.  Tacoma,  a  flourishing  city  with  a  popula- 
tion of  about  6,000  souls,  is  the  county  seat.  The  Tacoma  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  through  its  president.  General  J.  W,  Sprague,  submits  the 
following  report,  in  substance; 

Steilacoou,  Payallup,  Carbonailo,  and  Sumner  arc  uotsblo  an  llonriabiiig  towDs. 
There  are  n  numbei  of  otber  amall  vHliigtie.  Oii^  tuilo  froiu  Steiiacoom,  at  tCe  site  uf 
a  formei  United  States  gnrtisoD,  is  locuted  tho  ToiritoTial  toBaue  AhvIiiui.     Directl; 

Sptmite  Steiiacoom, OD  McNeil's  Island, is  theUuiI«d  States peniteDtiary.  Boundine 
e  city  of  Tacoma  oa  tbe  east  h  the  Puyalliip  ludiaii  RescTratiuo,  contaloio):  Vf,(tM 
aores  of  tbe  best  qnaJity  uf  agricultural  laud,  prooticalty  usetcss  uutil  it  is  thrown 
open  for  settlenieut.  On  luii^  of  tbe' shore  line  of  Piiget  Sound,  and  fur  some  dis- 
tance back,  tbe  land  is  liuavily  limbered  with  Hr,  spmce,  and  other  varieties  of  th« 
Pine  family.  In  the  valleys  and  river  battoma  tbe  sol!  iaeiiceertiugly  rich  and  furtilo, 
being  a  black  sandy  loam,  admirably  adapted  to  the  grovrth  uf  the  staple  products  of 
thin  region. 

CUJUaiic. — With  respect  to  tbe  oUnate  of  this  particular  section,  refereuoe  need 
only  to  be  had  to  the  stateiuents  under  tbe  head  of  "climule,"  in  the  body  of  tkia 
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Qamtaiiifith. — Seur,  lienr,  (lacks,  Kronsa,  pheosanta,  ee«Be,  anil  rabbits  abonnd  in 
sesaoD.  The  adjacimt  naters  awarm  wjtb  iaimou,  sal  moo-trout,  balibnt,  lorn-cod, 
lock-cflit,  perch.  SouiKlera,  tvud  herriog.  The  progress  niadn  iii  initnatnal  fisbiug  ia 
noted  elsewhere. 

Indiutrial  raourcef. — The  chief  indastrial  rosoiireos  or  Pierce  Connty  are;  coal, 
lutiiber,  limest^Db,  building-stone,  hnp-raiHing,  nnd  mniiuflaclnres. 

Coal.—  The  coal  measures  of  the  cuuntf ,  which  embrace  an  area  estimated  at  50 
miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  exttnd  from  the  eastern  base  of  the  Caacade 
Monntaiua  to  the  valley  bcmiering  on  Piiget  Sound.  They  are  known  as  the  Carbon- 
ado, Bonth  Prairie,  and  Wilkeson  coal-fields.  During  the  year  1983  the  coal-Heldi 
above  named  shippril  from  Tncoma  as  follows :  Carbonado.  138,466  tons ;  South  Prai- 
rie, a6,440  tons;  WilkcHon,  3,205  tons;  grand  total,  lCd,115  tons.  Estimatiiig  the 
price  at  (4  per  ton,  the  riitiiig  wholesale  rate  at  the  ilock  in  Tacoma,  the  grand  total 
value  for  the  year  is  $672,420.  Tlia  iDcreaee  of  the  oatpnt  for  the  year  ie>«l  over  the 
year  18»^  was  111, >)15  tons.  The  pay-roll  at  tlieCaiboiiadoiniiie  aTeraKesSSO.OOO  per 
month.  The  other  niiiios  pay  their  einplo.vi^s  in  duo  proportion.  The  increase  of 
the  output  of  these  mines  for  18t^  promisee  to  be  proportiouately  as  great  aa  that  for 

/.iwcifoitfl. — The  lime  kilns  of  the  Tacoma  Lime  Company  are  on  the  Cascade  Branch 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railrond,  ahont  15  miles  northeast  of  Tacoma.  The  forma- 
tion Is  a  peculiar  one,  being  known  as  Corralline.  From  appn.irances  the  supply  of 
this  kiln  may  he  said  to  be  good  for  half  a  century.  The  annual  output  haslieeD.and 
now  is,  25,UU0  barrels.  Besides  supplying  t^o  home  demand  to  a  great  eit«Dt,  it  in 
shipped  to  Oregon,  British  Columbia,  bqcT  as  far  east  as  the  towns  on  the  Northern 
PaciRc  Railroad  in  Montana. 

£uiIiIi»9-« lone— Practically  inexhaustible  qnarries  of  sandstone  of  great  beauty  and 
dnrability  are  found  in  Pierce  County.  Saint  Luke's  HemorialCburch  in  Tacoma  has 
been  wholly  built  of  this  material,  and  the  appeoraoco  of  the  church  alter  exposure 
bears  witness  to  the  great  desirability  of  the  product  of  the  Wilkeson  stone-quarry. 

Timber. — Pierce  County  abounds  in  the  nativo  timber  of  the  coast,  which  is  found 
in  great  quantities  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  boundaries  of  the  county.  Pierce 
County,  upon  the  completion  of  the  Cascade  Branch  ot  the  Northern  Paciflc  Railroad, 
may  reasonably  cxjwct  a  great  increase  io  its  already  euomious  lumber  product  by 
leoson  of  the  demand  from  the  prairie  lands  of  Eastern  Washington  and  Idaho. 

FriMand  Aops.— All  experiments  which  have  been  made  in  fi-ii it- growing  in  Pierce 
County  have  tended  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  fruit  of  the  best  qnality  can  be  pro- 
duced in  great  abundance,  both  for  home  consumption  and  for  export.  The  hop  lands 
of  the  county  urn  nnsnrpasseii  in  the  character  and  quantity  of  tbeir  product.  The 
yield  for  the  cun'ent  vcar  is  estimatod  at  7.50  tons. 

Tacoma. — Tacoma,  located  on  Commenci-ment  Bay,  is  the  metropolis  of  the  county, 
its  outlet  for  Hhipmeut,  home  market,  and  head  center.  In  1373  it  was  a  wilderness 
of  woods.  In  18B4  it  is  an  incorporatecl  city  of  about  6,000  people,  with  well-graded 
streets  and  sidewalks,  sewers,  stores,  banks,  daily  newspapers,  school -houses,  churches, 
and  comfortable  homes ;  gas  and  water-works  sufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of  a  city 
of  50,000  inhahitiiniB  are  approaching  completiou.  The  taxable  property  of  the  city 
ia  aaaeased  at  C3,6^,41o.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Northern  PaciHo  Railroad  Company  on  tbo  10th  of  September,  IS73,  the  city  of  Ta- 
coma was  adopted  aa  the  western  terminus  of  the  Northern  Paciflo  Railroad.  Soon 
after  ^his  the  company  purchased  3,000  acres  nf  land  for  n  town  sit*,  incloding  the 
land  on  which  the  city  of  Tacoma  is  located.  Sabsenuontly  the  railroail  company 
■old  this  land  to  the  Tacoma  Land  Company,  exeeptiiig  land  sutScient  for  shops,  depot 
buildings,  side-tracks,  and  wharves.  In  addition  to  this  the  land  company  purchased 
of  the  railroad  company  13,000  acres  of  laud  within  fi  miles  of  the  water-'fVoDt.  The 
Tacoma  Land  Company  bos  close  relations, with  the  railniad  company,  consisting,  as 
it  does,  of  the  largest  preferred  stockholders  of  the  Northei'n  Pacifio  Railroad  Com- 
pany, who  own  a  controlling  interest  in  the  capital  stock  of  the  laud  company,  whiob 

aside  from  its  interest 
opinent  of  this  a  .  ._ 

Ednoational  and  moral. — In  addition  td  one  of  the  most  thoronghly  eqnipped  piiblio 
school  bnildings  on  the  coast,  erected  at  a  cost  of  about  $30,000,  iiicliidliig  fUmitiire, 
Tacoma  boasts  of  the  Annie  Wrigbt  Seminary  for  young  ladies,  tbn  bnilding  having 
been  erected  at  a  cost  of  835,000,  and  being  endowwl  by  C.  B.  Wright,  esq.,  of  Phila- 
delphia, with  the  enm  of  ^,000.  The  school  Is  under  the  patronage  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church.  A  school  for  males,  Io  lie  endowed  by  Mr.  Wright  as  the  above,  is 
■Isotooeerecleil.  The  churches  of  Taconia,  including  Saint  Luke's  Memorial  Church, 
erected  by  Mr.  Wright,  are  numerouH  ancl  of  marked  beauty  and  excellence  of  finish. 

Mann/aeliirei. — The  location  of  Tacoma,  her  accessibility  to  the  ocean,  her  railroad 
oommnuicat  ions,  and  Iter  inexhaustible  mines  of  b  itn  mi  nous  coal,  senm  to  indicate 
that  here  upon  the  shores  of  Commencement  Bay  will  be  centered  an  important  com- 
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mervial  coniiuimity.  Of  raw  material  tbcTK  ai^  uLeal,  wood,  iron,  wool,  liinralone, 
*Qd  thi<  vftrioiis  produuta  of  hoi)  uud  water.  In  Iho  mineit  of  coal  Hre  ntoifid  np  the 
motivig  power.  MarkplH  are  uear:  Nkilled  lulioraiid  capital  uri'  fast  b«ingaDp|died: 
saw-milU,  foundries,  fiiniiture  fiictorieH,  lish-pni-kiug  mtaliliBhuioutn,  and  railroad 
ear  Kliops  am  already  in  operution.  Flonrtuf;-mille,  woolen -mi  I  In,  napei^mills,  aud 
Hiuelilij);  works  are  in  eonteiui>1atioii.  Iteets  of  Ritperior  ipiality  to  tbose  rnini  which 
tlie  fiignr  wliicli  wu  import  I'roni  Califoniia  ia  madii  are  fed  liere  hy  tlio  Iiiiudreda  or 
touB  to  stock.  With  i)ieKfaiiiiBtilileHnp|>licHof  bardiind  ROft  noods  we  export  lamber 
and  import  f^imltin-e.  Wc  export  grain  and  import  tloiir  uud  chopped  feed.  This 
couditiou  of  alfairn  timitt  tie  cbangcri.  We  ran  uud  DiQMt  liucome  self  Hnpporting. 
Tac« inn  often)  ati  unaiirpasBud  Ifetd  forniannfactnrin{:o|HiraIionH.  Tlii'  niiinnucUirieB 
of  Taroiua  already  in  operation  are  an  foUowa: 

Nnmliorof  Huw-milld,  3:  wish  and  door  factorica,  1;  fiimiliire  factory,!;  ironworks 
and  fonndriuH,  1;  tforthorji  Pacific  machine  and  nur  nliopit,  1;  planing -mil  Is,  1; 
sbinKlB-niillH,  I ;  candv  tiii^tory,  I;  ttulmou  ranlicry,  1.  Tliexe  induatrieB  repreaentau 
iiR!;rej;at«  ciipital  Htock  of  abont  (1,500,000. 

SAN  JUAN   OOUWTV. 

San  Jiiau  Coaut.\',  ustabli»bed  iu  1873,  embraecM  thi5  iiriucipal  islaatls 
of  what  is  kuowti  aa  tbe  Archipelago  de  Haro,  among  which  are  San 
Jnan,  Orcas,  Loi>ez,  Stewart,  John's,  anti  Decatnr.  Friday  Harbor,  on 
San  Jnnn  Ishind,  in  the  county  seat.  The  last-named  inland  is  the 
largest  of  the  group,  and  is  noted  for  the  production  of  a  superior  qnal 
ity  of  liine,  tnuny  thousand  barrels  of  which  are  exported  anniinlly  to 
tbe  citius  of  Pugct  Sound  aud  to  Portland,  Orug.,  and  even  beyond  that 
point.  Tlio  total  niea  of  tbe  county  is  less  than  500  square  miles.  Tbe 
assessment  roll  of  the  county  amounts  to  $220,000  iu  roaud  nambers ; 
county  lax,  8  mills ;  population  estimated  at  1,200  to  1,300 ;  number  of 
suboot  districts,  M;  school-bouses,  7;  total  value,  $1,400;  numberof 
Hcliool  childieii,  386;  per  cent,  of  attendance,  57;  average  salary,  $3o 
per  month.  The  agricultural  products  of  tbe  county  are  limited  in  ex- 
tent. Sheep-rjiisingand  stock -growing  are  successfully  pursued.  Fine 
orchars  abound  on  tbe  islands.  Possessing  in  perfection  an  oceanic 
climate,  and  having  less  Tainfall  than  tbe  head  of  the  sound,  vegetation 
is  earlier.  Tbe  scenery  islieautifu],and  these  islands  are  rapidly  coming 
into  prominence  as  Bunimer- resorts.  The  siwrtsman,  whether  iu  search 
if  game  or  lish,  finds  here  a  fine  field  for  recreation. 

SKAGIT    COUNTY. 

Skagit  County  is  one  of  tbe  most  promising  agricultural  portions  of 
■Western  Washington  Territorj-.  The  Skagit  Kiver,  navigable  for  80 
miles  from  its  mouth,  fertilizes  a  wonderfully  rich  valley,  aud  near  it« 
mouth  forms  the  wide  flats  or  delta,  which  is  often  called  the  ''Swina- 
misb  country,"  after  a  tribe  of  Indians  now  occupying  a  reser\-ation 
near  La  Conner.  These  diked  tide  flats  often  yield  more  than  100 
bushels  of  oats  to  the  acre.  La  Conner,  sometimes  styled  the  "Venice 
of  tbe  Sound,"  is  the  county  seat,  and  is  separated  by  a  narrow  strait 
Arom  Fidalgo  Island,  which  is  within  the  county.  '^\'hat  is  known  as 
tbe  Conner  coal  mine  is  located  on  the  south  side  of  tbe  Skagit  Kiver, 
in  townshiji  35  north,  range  6  east.  A  considerable  number  of  coal 
veins  have  been  found  in  this  township.  The  coal  being  coking  coal  is 
necessarily  well  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  iron,  of  which  there  are 
five  separate  aud  distinct  lodes  in  the  vicinity,  which,  according  t«  Mr. 
J.  J.  ConiTer,  vary  from  8  to  60  feet  in  thickness.  Three  tons  of  this 
ore  worked  in  San  Francisco  produced  41  per  cent,  of  irou  of  superior 
quality.  There  is  also  a  deposit  of  fire-clay  3  miles  southwest  from  the 
coal  andiron.  ,  .  , 

C.ooylc 
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SKAMANIA  COUNTV. 

Skamania  Couuty,  witb  an  area  of  2,000  square  miles,  ii$  a  nigged, 
moniitainous  regiou,  which  owes  its  exmleiice  as  a  county  to  the  ikct 
that  the  Oregon  Hailway  and  Navigation  Company's  portage  railroad 
skirted  its  southern  line.  With  tlie  completion  of  athrongh  line  from 
Portland  to  The  Dalles  the  assessment  roll  of  the  conuty  has  dropped 
to  $85,000.  There  are  211  school  children  in  the  county.  The  county 
seat  is  Lower  Cascades.  There  is  a  narrow  hench  of  cultivable  laud 
along  the  Columbia  River.  Some  fhiit  and  about  700  touR  of  hay  are 
reported  as  the  products  of  the  connty. 

SNOHOMISH   COUNTY. 

Snohomish  Couuty  occupies  a  superficial  area  of  about  2,000  s(|uaro 
miles.  It  borders  on  Pnget  Sound,  its  westeru  division  containing  large 
areas  of  swamp  and  overflowed  lands  wbicb,  when  cultivated,  give  an 
enormons  yield  of  hops,  grain,  hay,  and  vegetables.  The  wooded  por- 
tions of  the  county  are  densely  timbered  with  fir,  cedar,  maple,  and 
alder.  Logging  is  a  prominent  and  profitable  iudustry  of  the  county. 
Snohomish  City  is  the  county  seat.  The  products  of  the  conuty  for  the 
year  embraced  in  this  report  are  staterl  as  follows :  Wheat,  2,400  bush- 
els; oats,  62,000;  barley,  7,200;  iiotatoes,  l.'tO.OOO;  apples,  15,000; 
plums  nnd  other  fruits,  5,000 ;  hay,  S,000  tons;  hops,  15  tons.  Live 
stock :  Horses  and  mules,  400 ;  neat  cattle,  4,500  ;  swine,  1,500 ;  sheep, 
2,o00.  Orchard  trees  in  the  county,  17,000.  Manufactured  products, 
2,800,000  feet  of  lumber;  sash  and  doors, brick,  boots  and  shoes,  black- 
smiths' work  and  furniture;  total  value,  $64,500.  Assessed  value  of 
property  in  the  connty,  |60*,.'W!2;  county-tax  levy,  19  mills;  popula- 
tion, estimated,  2,150;  nnmberof  school  districts,  17;  school-houses,  13; 
nnmlver  of  school  children,  C«S. 

8P0KAKE   COUNTY. 

bpokane  County,  one  of  the  most  prosiierous  and  progressive  in  the 
Territory,  occupies  a  central  positiou  in  the  extreme  eastern  border,  and 
is  about  40  miles  square.  The  assessment  roll  of  the  connty  shows  real 
estate,  $  1,0J 4,402  ;  impi-ovements  on  same,  $362,854 ;  personal  prop- 
erty, $1,776,032;  total  value,  $3,183,378;  nnmberof  scliooldistricts, 58; 
school- houses,  45;  value  of  school-houses,  $31,000 ;  average  salary  of 
teachers,  $52  per  month.  Cheney,  the  county  seat  of  iSpukaue  County, 
is  located  on  the  line  of  the  Kortheru  Pacific  Railroad,  146  miles  east 
of  Walla  Walla,  and  217  miles  east  of  Portland.  The  first  building  in 
Cheney  was  erected  in  the  autumn  of  ISSO ;  it  now  contains  1,200  inhab- 
itants. It  has  a  substantial  court-house  and  jail,  4  churches — Con- 
gregationalist,  Methodist,  Baptist,  and  Catholic;  1  flouring-mill,  with 
a  capacity  of  100  barrels  per  day ;  2  breweries,  6  agricultural  aud  hard- 
ware houses,  4  dry-good  stores,  2  furniture  stores,  aud  1  furniture  factory, 
1  bnuking-house,  and  all  the  usual  trades  represented.  The  Benja- 
min P.  Cheney  Academy,  with  4  teachers  and  an  attendance  of  200,  is 
also  located  here.  Spokane  Falls,  another  thriving  town  iu  this  county, 
possesses  practically  unlimited  water-power,  and  aspires  to  become  a 
manufacturing  center.  Medical  Lake,  a  remarkable  body  of  water,  pos- 
sessing wonderful  curative  properties  in  cutaneous,  neuralgic,  and  rheu- 
matic ailments,  as  well  as  notable  detersive  qualities,  is  located  iu  Spo- 
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kane  County.  The  iifrricaltnral  ppodnetsof  the  coanty  are  noted  tbna: 
Wheat,  300,000  bnshels ;  oats,  ^00,000 ;  potatoes,  400,000 ;  hay,  20,000 
tons ;  popalation  of  the  county,  estimateil  10,000 ;  estimated  namber  of 
new  farms  opened  tor  current  year,  200. 

STEVENS  COUMTY. 

StevenB  County  occupies  an  immense  area  of  countiy,  considerably 
more  than  10,000  square  miles.  It  extends  from  the  Idaho  tine  on  the 
east  to  the  Cascade  range  on  the  west,  and  on  the  north  to  the  boundary 
line  of  the  British  possessions.  Oolvflle  is  the  county  seat.  FortCol- 
Tille  and  the  Chimikane  Indian  Mission  are  within  its  borders.  Fort 
Okanofran  and  the  Spokane  House  were  established  in  the  county 
by  the  Pacific  Fnr  Company  (Aster's)  in  1812,  This  region  has  been 
the  scene  of  repeated  Indian  outbreaks,  and  several  battles  have  been 
fought  within  its  borders  since  the  Territory  of  Washington  was  organ- 
ized. At  present  stock-raising  is  the  principal  industry,  although  ag- 
riculture is  receiving  a  fair  show  of  attention,  and  gold  and  silver  min- 
ing bid  fair  to  become  important  industries.  One  flouring-mill  audi 
sawmill  are  located  in  tbe  countv.  The  population  is  estimated  at  1,000. 
The  tax-roll  foots  op  $228,697 ;  the  county-tax  levy  is  11  mills.  There 
are  12  school  districts  and  II  school-houses  in  the  county,  and  300 
school  children.  It  is  estimated  that  30  new  farms  have  been  opened 
dnring  the  year  covered  by  this  report. 

THUB8T0H  OOUMTY. 

Thurston  County,  with  a  territorial  area  of  about  600  square  miles, 
occupies  a  nearly  central  position  in  Western  Washingtion.  Olympia, 
a  beautiful  town  of  abont  2,500hnndredinliabitant8,  is  the  connty  seat, 
and  also  the  Territorial  capital.  United  States  land  offices  and  the 
office  of  the  United  States  collector  of  internal  revenue  are  also  lo- 
cated here.  It  has  two  private  educational  establishments,  one  con- 
ducted by  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  Boman  Catholic,  and  one  by  the  Meth- 
odists. Located  at  the  southern  extremity  or  head  of  Pnget  Sound, 
Olympia  is  noted  for  its  homelike  aspect,  orchards  and  flower  gardens 
surrounding  the  majority  of  its  residences.  It  has  its  fairshare  of  man- 
ufacturing cst>abliRhmeuts,  three  sawmills,  a  clam  cannery,  sash  and 
door  and  furniture  factory,  &c.  The  Episcopalians,  Catholics,  Metho- 
dists, and  Presbyterians  have  churches  in  the  city.  It  is  also  the  loca- 
tion of  the  United  States  Signal  Service  office.  Tamwater,  a  village 
abont  1  mile  south  of  Olympia,  utilizes  the  picturesque  Tumwater  Falls 
In  the  manufacture  of  Hour,  say  12,000  barrels  annaally,  lumber,  sash, 
and  doors,  furniture,  and  water  pipes.  Seatco,  on  the  Korthern  Pacific 
Railroad,  is  the  seat  of  the  Territorial  penitentiary.  An  immense  sash 
and  door  factory,  supplied  with  the  late.st  and  best  machinery,  has  just 
been  established  with  a  view  to  the  eniploynientof  convict  labor.  The 
total  output  of  the  lumber  mills  of  Thurston  County  is  about  9,000,000 
feet  annually,  principally  used  in  home  markets.  Agriculture,  includ- 
ing the  prodnctioii  of  hay,  grain,  truit,  and  vegetables,  takes  a  promi- 
nent rank  in  the  industries  of  the  county.  Grain  raised  in  Thurston 
County  took  the  premium  at  the  Centennial  Exposition  in  Philadelphia 
in  1876.  Extensive  deposits  of  coal  have  been  discovered  and  located  in 
the  county ;  these  deposits  await  development.  An  aggregate  of  50,000 
bushels  of  grain  is  reported  for  the  current  year  of  this  report.  Of  live 
stock  there  are  about  15,000  bead.    Tlic  assessment  roll  of  the  county 
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foots  np  $3,149,236 ;  connty-tax  levy  9J  mills.  Numbet  of  ecbool  dis- 
trict8  34;  valoe  of  acbool  houses  $r>,0(>0;  number  of  scbool  cbildren, 
1,476 ;  average  salary  paid  to  teachers,  $33.33. 

WAHKIAKUM  COtJNTV. 

Wahkiakum  County,  aliened  by  theColiimbiaBiver,  occupies  alimited 
area,  say  400  square  miles.  It  is  a  mouotainona  and  heavily  wooded 
region,  tbe  agricultural  land  being  confined  to  a  few  creek  aud  river 
bottoms,  where  from  3  to  4  tons  of  hay  per  acre  are  produced,  and  hardy 
fiuitH  and  vegetables  thrive  welt.  There  ia  one  saw-mill  in  the  county, 
with  a  capacityof  75,000  feet  per  day.  Salmon  canning  is  tbe  principal 
industry  of  the  county.  The  assesBed  value  of  the  property  iu  tbe 
conuty  is  $320, (t60,  and  the  county-tax  levy  ia  6  mills.  Population  es- 
timated at  1,200  souls.  The  public  schools  are  well  cared  for.  The 
county  seat  is  Cathlamet,  Thei«  are  seven  salmon  canneries  in  this 
county.    See  title  "  Fisheries." 

WALLA   WALLA   COUNTY. 

Walla  Wailft  County,  lying  in  the  southern  border  of  the  Territory, 
ranks  as  second  iu  the  assessed  value  of  property.  It«  chief  town  and 
county  seat,  Walla  Walla,  ranks  deservedly  high  in  wealth,  enterprise, 
and  in  the  excellence  of  its  educational  facilities.  The  ceuter  of  a  rich 
farming,  fruit-growing,  and  atock-raising  region,  its  growth  ia  rapid  and 
steady.  Among  the  products  of  the  county  are  mentioned  20,000  tons 
of  hay;  20  tons  of  hops;  bacon  of  the  value  of  $25,000,  and  beef  of  the 
value  of  $198,000.  Livestock:  Horses,  10,000;  cattle,  6,000;  aheep, 
.55,000.  Acreageof  wheat,54,725;  ofo:it9,18,02S;  barley,ll,079.  Apple 
trees,  800,0110;  pear,  75,000;  plum,  14,000;  prune,  4,000;  peach,  6,000; 
grape  vines,  22,000.  There  are  four  private  institutions  of  learning  in 
Walla  Walla,  viz.  Saint  Paul's  ( Episcopal),  Whitman  College  (Congrega- 
tional). Saint  Vincent's  Academy  for  girls,  and  Saint  Patrick's  for  boys, 
Irath  of  the  latter  under  the  control  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The 
population  of  Walla  Walla  City  is  estimated  at  5,000.  There  are  three 
other  towns  in  the  county,  viz,  Waitsburgh,  800 ;  Prescott  and  Wallula 
.Tunction,  of  200  each.  The  population  of  the  county  is  8,500.  Assessed 
value  of  property,  45,350,795;  county-tax  levy,  5  mills;  public  school 
districts,  45 ;  school-houses,  37;  number  ofschool  children,  2,761;  aver- 
age salary  of  teachers,  $50  per  month.  The  W^alla  Walla  City  school 
building  cost  $25,000. 

WHATCOM  COUNTV. 

Whatcom  County  is  situated  at  the  northern  end  of  Puget  Sound,  at 
its  junction  with  the  Gulf  of  Georgia.  It  enjoys  the  genial  warmth  of 
the  Japan  trade  winds  and  currents  which  sweep  up  the  Straits  of 
Fuca,  but  is  comparatively  free  from  fogs.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
is  agricultural  land  enough  in  this  county  to  support  a  populaiion  of 
100,000  souls.  The  lower  valley  of  the  Nootsack  is  fertile  and  easily 
cleared.  This  river  is  navigable  40  miles  fruui  its  mouth.  Tbe  upper 
oonntry  is  mountainous.  ^luch  of  the  lower  part  of  the  couuty,  and  all 
of  the  upper  part,  is  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  valuable  timber. 
Iron  ore,  said  to  be  equal  in  quantity  and  quality  to  that  found  on  Lake 
Superior,  is  found  in  the  vicinity  of  coal-flelds;  and  there  are  strong  in- 
dications of  petroleum.    Fish,  game,  and  fruit  are  utiusnally  abundant. 
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Tioiit,  lKilib»t,  italuioii,  flonmlevs,  cod,  cIhiuh,  oyaters,  crabs,  nod  taus- 
si-ts  Mv  elit'iip.  F1nrn8,  cnrrenta,  pooaeberries,  applCH,  iieara,  fiQd  cher- 
i'i«-s  arc  exueediiigly  i>roli&e.  Beilmghaiu  Ba,v,  6  miles  in  length  by 
;thoiit  3  in  widtb,  is  landlocked.  Upon  it^j  siirfaee  the  la.rgest  ocean 
sliips  can  ride  at  anchor.  Ou  ito  Hhore  Whatcom  is  nestled,  an  incor- 
I'ln-jtedcit.v,  and  the  county  seat  of  Whatcom  Cnaiity.  Wlijit^om  Lake, 
'Jh  miles  distant,  is  a  body  of  fresh  water,  1:^  mileR  long  by  1  to  Ij  miles 
wide,  with  ait  elevation  of  310  feet  above  the  city.  It  is  discharged 
Through  Whatcom  Creek  into  Bellinghaiii  Bay,  and  ftimishcH  a  water- 
jiDwer  equal  to  that  of  Holyoke,  Alass.,  and  iusures  an  abundant  supply 
of  fresh  water  for  domestic  nse.  It  in  from  Whatcom  that  a  railroad  is 
being  built  to  connect  with  the  Canadian  Pacilit;  Kailway,  which,  when 
<:<imi>leted,  mnkes  Whatcom  the  United  8tatR»  terminus  of  that  system. 
A  mild  climate  and  large  bodies  of  farmiug  land  on  Paget  Sound,  and 
its  coal  and  iron,  make  Whatcom  County  an  attractive  field  for  labor 
11  ud  capital. 

WHITMAN  COVNTV. 

Whitman  County,  with  its  eastern  line  bordering  on  Idaho,  and  hav- 
ing the  Snake  River  for  its  southern  bonudary,  has  au  area  of  about 
1 ,000  square  miles,  and  occupies  one  of  the  most  important  agricnltnral 
regions  on  the  PaciQc  coast.  About  two-thirds  of  its  original  territory 
have  been  set  off  for  other  counties.  It  is  intersected  diagonally  by  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  and  brandies  of  the  Oregon  Itailway  and 
yavigation  Railway  ramify  through  its  eastern  borders.  Colfax,  the 
county  seat,  is  located  advantageously  on  the  latter  road.  The  as- 
sessed value  of  the  property  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1883,  was 
$3,664,148.  Agricultural  products  ar(«  wheat,  l,2o0,0U0 bushels;  barley, 
910,000  bushels;  rye,  cut  for  hay,  7U0  acres.  Live  stock:  Horses  and 
mules,  2.j,UO0 ;  neat  cattle,  20,000 ;  sheep,  150,000.  Colfax  has  a  private 
<-ducatioual  institution,  the  Colfax  Baptist  Academy,  with  au  attend- 
ance of  about  90  pupils.  Public  school  districts,  83 ;  school-houses,  75 ; 
total  value  of  school-houses,  $22,540;  numberof  schoolchildren,  ^,500; 
average  salary  of  teachers,  $40  i)er  month. 

YAKIMA  COl'NTV. 

Vakinia  County  In  abont  110  miles  long  by  alwut  70  miles  iu  width, 
and  jiossesaes  in  a  marked  degree  all  of  those  physical  characteristics 
which  distinguish  Eiistern  Washington,  and  give  such  great  promise  of 
a  splendid  future  us  an  agricultural  and  stock-raising  country.  The 
]iopul)itiui]  of  the  county  is  estimated  at  from  4,000  to  5,000  souls.  The 
Yakima  Indian  Reservation,  embracing  abont  600  sections  of  the  duest 
agricultural  lands  on  the  Pacific  coast,  ties  within  the  county  limits. 
It  is  estimated  that  300,000  acres  of  this  reservation  are  natural  mead- 
ows, well  watered,  and  the  remainder  of  the  arable  lands  are  so  located 
that  they  cau  l>e  irrigated  at  slight  expense.  Yakima  City  is  the  county 
seat,  located  at  the  junction  of  the  Atahuam  and  Yakima  Rivera. 
It  has  a  population  of  about  500,  with  good  jtublic  schools,  a  national 
bank  and  au  academy  conducted  by  the  Catholic  Sist«rs.  A  United 
States  land  office  is  also  located  here.  A  corporation  for  the  purpose 
of  nrigating  the  lands  of  the  Moxee  Valley,  which  is  about  12  miles 
long  by  0  wide,  known  as, the  Yakima  Farm  and  Ditch  Company,  was 
organizetl  some  time  ago.  This  irrigating  ditch  will  cost  about  $40,000 
when  completed,  and  will  irrigate  about  2(t,000  acres  of  land.  It  will 
'^ubtloss  prove  the  forerunner  of  many  similar  enterprises.     The  lands 
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of  the  Yakima  Valley  are  roported  to  produce  surgbuin,  ^icliliiifr 
about  300  gnllons  of  simp  to  ttie  acre,  Hweet  potatoes,  tobacco,  egg 
plaut,  meloDS,  wheat,  bops  of  superior  ((uality,  anil  garden  vegetabletii 
and  fruit  of  all  descriptions.  It  is  claimed  that  mineral  deposits  of  great 
value  exist  iu  the  county.  The  assessed  value  of  taxable  property  iu 
the  county  for  the  year  embraced  in  this  reixirt  is  $2,393,921.  The 
number  of  school  districts  is  20;  school-houses,  18;  total  valuo  411,700; 
number  of  school  children,  1,200  ;  average  salary,  J50  per  month.  Tiie 
Cascade  Branch  of  tlie  Northern  Pacific  Kailroad  is  being  rapidly  cou- 
stnicted  through  the  coauty,  and,  it  is  expected,  will  be  dnisbe<]  to 
Yakima  City  by  January  1,  1SS5. 

FINANCIAL   CONDITION   OF  THE  TEBEITOBY. 

The  Territorial  auditor  reports  that  the  value  of  the  assessed  prop- 
erty iu  the  Territory  for  the  present  year  is  $50..il3,852,  with  one  county 
yet  to  be  heard  from,  which  is  estimated  at  9500,000,  making  the  total 
sum  over  $51,000,000.  The  legislative  assembly  of  1S83  enacted  ulaw 
taxiug  all  railroads  upon  gross  earnings,  and  not  upon  the  valuations ; 
and  while  a  few  of  the  counties  have  disregarded  this  law  iu  makiug 
their  assessments,  assuming  it  to  be  nnconstitntional,  yet  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  valuation  of  railroads  appears  iu  the  amouut  named.  A 
full  return  of  all  values  iu  the  Territory'  would  greatly  augment  the 
present  valuation  of  property.  The  rate  of  taxation  is  2^  mills  on  the 
dollar.  A  special  tax  is  also  levied  on  the  total  valuation  of  propertj' 
of  one-fourth  of  one  milt  for  penitentiary  purposes.  The  Territory  is 
entirely  out  of  debt,  anil  on  the  1st  day  of  July,  18S4,  had  the  sum  of 
*47,901.81  in  the  Territorial  treasury. 

POPULATION. 

The  population  of  this  Territory  by  the  census  of  1880  was  00,979. 
The  present  population  is  estimated  to  be  150,0U0, 

TIIE  VOTB  OF  THE  TBEEITOET. 

The  vote  of  the  Territory  for  1882  was  19,493.  The  vote  for  188i 
was  41,858. 

ADMISSION. 

Some  of  the  reasons  qualifying  this  Territory  for  early  admission  into 
the  Union  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

First.  The  i>eopIe  are  active,  enterprising,  and  intensely  loyal  citi- 
zens, homogeneous  with  the  people  of  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States 
npou  the  same  lines  of  latitude,  who  have  built  up  the  institutions  of  a 
substantial  and  ensuring  society,  and  they  unanimously  desire  admission. 

Second.  This  is  the  only  political  division  on  the  coutinuoua  seaboard 
of  the  United  States  which  remains  in  a  Territorial  condition. 

Its  present  and  {irospective  maritime  relations  with  the  world  entitle 
it  to  political  importance  and  consideration. 

Third.  This  Territory  is  situated  on  the  distant  confines  of  astroug, 
active  foreign  iiower,  whose  interests  also  on  the  seaboard  are  great 
and  growing  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

Fourth.  In  wealth  of  natural  resources  Washington  Territory  is  sec 
oud  to  DO  region  of  the  United  States.    In  the  accumulated  wealth  of 
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its  people  it  is  makiog  rapid  strides;  in  iwpnlation  it  is  furly  entitled 
to  admisaion. 

Fifth.  Among  tbe  benefits  which  the  Territory  would  realize  irom  the 
act  of  admisHion  are  the  following : 

(1.)  Thenllotment  of  scbooUands. 

(2.)  Settlement  of  riparian  rights  ou  Paget  Sound  aod  other  deep-sea 
waters. 

(3.)  Enconragement  to  capital  and  immi^ation. 

(4.)  ParticipatiOD  invaluable  political  privileges  as  citizens  of  a  State. 

(6.)  Control  and  management  of  municipal,  county,  and  State  a&irs 
not  now  permitted  by  the  organic  act. 

It  seems  to  me  that  every  consideration  for  the  interest  of  the  whole 
oountry  points  to  the  propriety  of  early  and  decisiveacttonbyCongress 
favorable  to  the  claims  of  the  Territory. 

^OTE. — I  take  occasion  to  make  my  thankfal  acknowledgments  to  Bev 
R.  D.  NeviuB,  D.  D.,  for  valuable  notes  on  flora,  to  Prof.  O.  B.  John- 
son, for  the  list  of  birds  of  the  Territory,  to  Hon.  O.  Jacobs  and  W. 
A.  ]?erry,  for  list  of  fauna,  and  to  all  the  other  gentlemen  who  have  so 
generously  aided  me  by  statistical  and  other  information. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  yonr  obedient  servant. 

WATSON  C.  SQDIRB, 

Hun.  Henry  M.  Tslleb, 

Secretary  oftAe  Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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GOVERNOR   OF   ALASKA. 


SiTKA,  District  of  Alaska, 
October  1,  1884. 

Tlie  act  orfraoizing  tbe  District  of  Alaska,  approved  May  17, 18S4, 
requires  "the  governor  to  make  au  anouul  report  od  the  lat  day  of  OC' 
tober  in  each  year  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  his  ofBcial 
actH  and  doiugs ;  of  the  condition  of  said  District,  with  reference  to  it« 
iodntitries,  resources,  population,  and  the  admiuistratiou  of  the  civil 
government  thereof." 

Tbe  brief  time  that  I  have  been  in  the  District  must  necessarily  limit 
this  report  to  matters  tliat  have  come  uuder  my  personal  observation. 

Id  compliance,  therefore,  with  the  law,  I  hereby  rcspecU'uUy  submit 
the  following : 

Id  company  with  a  majority  of  the  civil  officers  appointed  for  the  Dis- 
trict, I  arrived  therein  ou  the  4th  of  September  last,  by  reaching  Gape 
Fox,  ou  the  southwestern  boundary.  Making  a  short  stop  there,  and 
later  on  visitiug  the  various  settlements  and  points  of  interest  in  the 
Alexandrian  Archipelago,  I  arrived  at  Sitka,  tbe  seat  of  government,  on 
the  14th  instant.  At  every  pl^e  that  was  visited  we  were  received 
most  cordially  by  the  people,  who  are  entbusiustic  over  the  pros)>ect  of 
having  at  last  a  civil  government. 

ASSUMING  CONTEOL. 

Ou  the  15tb  of  September,  after  the  usual  "  governor's  salute,"  Lieut. 
Commander  Henry  E.  Nichols,  commanding  the  IT.  8.  S.  Finta,  nud  tbe 
naval  forces  in  the  District  formally  relinquished  to  me  all  civil  authority 
hitherto  exercised  by  the  United  States  Navy,  deeming  that  functions  iu 
that  directiou  ended  with  the  ailvent  of  the  civil  government.  Lieuten- 
ant-Commander Nichols  discharged  the  Indian  [roltce force— carried  for 
some  years  ou  the  pay-rolls  of  tbe  Navy — employed  for  the  preservation 
of  peace  and  euforcemeut  of  order  in  the  town  and  adjacent  ludian  vil- 
lage. 1  considered  it  my  duty  to  reinstate  this  force  at  the  charge  of 
the  District  government.  It  was  an  apparent  necessity  that  it  should 
continue  to  exist  both  for  the  security  of  the  citizens  and  to  impress  tbe 
natives  with  the  belief  that  the  new  government  would  continne  to  encour- 
age them  iu  welldoing  and  to  inspire  them  with  due  respect  for  ita 
power  and  anthodty. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  say  iu  this  couiiectiou,  that  tbe  system  iu- 
augnrated  by  the  officers  of  tbe  United  States  JTavy^-commenciMg,  I 
believe,  with  CapL  L.  A.  Beardslee,  extended  and  improved  by  Com- 
mander Henry  Olass  aud  his  successors  in  command — lor  the  manage- 
ment and  coutiol  of  the  Indiaus  or  uatives,  has  been  emiueutly  success- 
ful. Too  much  credit  canuot  be  given  these  gentlemen  for  their  wise 
and  judicious  treatmeut  of  this  heretofore  troublesome  qnestiou.    The 
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improvi'tiicut  in  the  conditiou,  babits,  and  ap|)earaQce  of  the  aatives- 
since  my  previona  acquaintance  with  them  is  most  marked,  and  con- 
TinceR  me  that  tbey  are  capable  of  appreciating  to  a  coD8i<1erable  extent 
the  civilization  of  the  white  race.  They  are  docile  and  indastrioas,  and 
accept  thejudgmeut  of  constituted  authority  without  murmnr  or  tlmnght 
of  resistance  thereto. 

THE  CIVIL  GOVERKSIENT. 

The  complete  organization  of  the  civil  govenunent  has  been  delayetl 
by  the  absMice  of  the  United  States  district  judg(!  and  the  contmissionerT 
or  local  magistrate  for  this  place,  the  former  being  detained  by  illness 
in  San  Francisco  and  the  latter  being  on  a  voyage  to  the  westward. 
Both  these  officers  are  expected  soon.  In  the  interim  the  board  of  In- 
dian commisHionera  have  been  compelled  to  ossnme  some  little  judicial 
anthority  in  determining  and  settling  t^evenil  trivial  Indian  controver-  ' 
sies,  all  of  which  have  wen  Rd[iD8ted  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties 
interested. 

The  abHCuce  of  any  "instmctioua"  to  the  government  officials  has 
also  embarrassed  ns.  The  commander  of  the  naval  forces,  the  colleotor 
of  customs,  and  the  officers  of  the  civil  government  are  without  any 
'instructions  from  their  several  Department«  for  iheir  guidance. 

Section  10  of  the  organic  act  directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
"  to  instmct  and  authorise  the  cuntodiau  of  the  public  buildings  to  forth- 
with make  such  repairs  to  the  jail  iu  the  town  of  Sitka  as  will  render  it 
suitable  for  a  jail  or  penitentiary  for  the  purposes  of  the  civil  govern- 
ment hereby  provided,"  and  "  to  surrender  to  the  marshal  the  custody 
of  said  jail  and  all  other  public  buildings  not  reQuired  for  the  customs 
serWce." 

These  instructions  have  not  yet  reached  Colonel  French,  the  collector 
of  cuaionis  and  custodian  of  said  pnblic  buildings.  The  collector  has 
been  kind  and  courteous  in  offeriug  the  civil  officers  the  use  of  any  and 
all  snch  buildings  unoccupied. 

It  should  be  mentioned  here  that  nearly  all  tlie  pnblic  buildings  are 
iu  a  sad  state  of  dilapidation — the  custom-house  ttom  fire,  the  others 
Ax>m  disuse  and  natural  decay.  The  government  bouse,  or  "  castle," 
shonld,  1  think,  be  repaired,  on  account  of  its  prominent  position,  use- 
fulness, and  historical  associations,  aud  made  available  for  the  use  of 
Uovernment  officials.  The  custom  house  and  several  others  of  the  pub- 
lic build  ngs  should  be  renovated  na  well. 

Section  11  of  the  organic  act  directs  the  Attorney-General  *'  to  forth- 
with compile  aud  caose  to  be  printed  in  the  English  language,  in  pam- 
phlet form,  so  much  of  tho  general  laws  of  the  IJnited  Statea  as  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  duties  of  the  governor,  attorney,  judge,  clerk,  marshal, 
and  commissioners  appointed  for  said  District,  and  shall  furnish  for  the 
use  of  the  officers  of  said  Territory'  so  many  copies  as  may  be  ueede<I  of 
the  laws  of  Oregon  applicable  to  said  District-." 

These  very  mnuh  needed  works  are  not  at  hand.  We  hope  that  they 
will  soon  be  supplied. 

BE80UBCE8. 


The  resources  of  the  country  are  varied  and  im)>ortant.    The  Govern- 
ment is  already  in  ^lossession  of  much  informntiou  on  this  snbject. 
MINIKG. 

The  importance  of  the  mining  interest  is,  perhaps,  not  so  generally 
understood  as  it  should  be.  This  industry,  in  my  opinion,  bids  fkir  to 
talic  front  rank  in  value  of  product. 

Coogle 
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Tu  tbc  vicinity  of  Jtineaii,  ou  Douglas  Islaud,  extensive  rcductiou 
works  are  ueariug  completion  ;  one  company  alone  biwing  expendetl 
nearly  or  quite  $600,000  in  preparing  for  work.  Tbeir  mine  has  already 
been  explored  sufficiently  to  inHiire  large  returns  therefrom  for  many 
Joara. 

It  is  not  probable  tliat  tbis  locality  is  the  only  paying  depository  of 
gold-bearing  quart/,  lit  the  vicinity  of  Sitkaand  iu  the  region  of  Prince 
William's  Souud  and  Cook's  Inlet,  as  well  as  iu  many  other  places, 
in  the  Obilcat  River  countrj',  for  instance,  the  promises  for  the  future  are 
gooil.  The  geological  formation  and  general  characteristics  of  most  of 
the  islands  in  the  iirebipelago  and  tlie  contiguous  mainland  are  appar- 
ently the  same. 

I  confidently  expect  that  within  tbe  next  decatle  the  production  of 
the  precious  metals  in  the  District  will  be  an  impoitant  factor  in  the 
flnaiices  of  the  General  Government, 

The  presence  of  ores  in  the  district  is  not  »  new  discovery.  Tbe  faet 
of  their  existence  has  long  been  known,  but  the  industry  has  languished 
and  been  almost  abandoned,  for  the  reason  that  the  only  title  to  tbe 
property  of  tbe  miner  recognized  was  that  of  force ;  not  always,  bat  still 
trequently  euotigb,  used  to  discourage  and  measnrably  prevent  explora- 
tion.   This  evil  will  be  remedieil  by  the  introduction  of  civil  law. 

Tbe  difficulties  attending  the  successful  prosecution  of  this  industry' 
are  great.  High  and  precipitous  mountains,  densely  covered  with  tim- 
ber and  cbapnrrat,  fallen  and  decaying  trees,  the  earth  covered  with 
moss  and  vegetation  to  tbe  depth  of  one  or  two  feet,  seem  almost  to  for- 
bid the  progress  of  tbe  prospector. 

To  compensate  for  this,  however,  there  is  uuUmited  water-power  and 
an  abundance  of  fuel  existing  almost  everywhere  and  within  easy  access 
from  the  mining  districts  by  any  class  of  ocean  steamers.  The  difficul- 
ties will  be  overcome,  and  the  natural  advantages  utilized  slowly  yet 
surely.  The  adverse  conditions  indeed  do  not  exist  even  now  throagh- 
oat  the  entire  country.  Westward  from  about  longitude  and  north 
of  latitude  the  timber  belt  ceases  abruptly,  and  on  the  Aleutian  Isl- 
ands and  the  shores  of  the  mainland  the  country  is  open  and  free  from 
tbe  foregoing-noted  difficulties.  The  great  interior  also,  tliongh  having 
plenty  of  timber  for  all  ])ractical  purposes,  is  generally  well  adapted  to 
mining  and  successful  exploration.  With  the  development  of  the  mining 
interests  population  will  increase  and  other  iiidnstries  progress  as  nat- 
ural sequence. 

Coal,  copiier,  and  other  minerals  are  known  to  exist  in  many  localities 
in  tbe  District.  To  what  extent  they  have  been  develojted  I  am  not  as 
yet  informed,  although  I  leani  that  exploration,s  in  this  direction  are 
being  actively  and  energetically  pursued. 

rtl^HEBIBS. 

Tbe  curing  aud  canning  of  fish  has  already  assumed  large  lu-opottionR. 
The  supply  is  inexhaustible  botii  in  quantity  and  quality,  and  tbe  pnt- 
duction  is  limited  only  by  the  demiuid. 


Tbe  annual  production  of  furs  continues  to  aggregate  about  the  same 
in  value  as  iu  former  years.  It  has  fallen  oS  in  this  section  of  the  coun- 
trj',  for  the  reason  that  the  natives  prefer  the  employment  offered  tbeui 
by  the  whites  in  canneries,  fisheries,  mines,  and  varions  other  industries. 
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wfaere  tlieir  pay  is  sure,  and  tbey  are  comfortably  hoaaed,  clothed,  aud 
fed.  Hence  tliey  bave  tueasarably  abandoned  the  exposure  and  ud- 
certainty  of  hunting;  and  trappioi;,  leaving  this  work  to  the  natives  of 
the  interior,  who  (Ind  their  market  farther  to  the  west  and  north. 


Thetimber  interests,  in  my  judgment,  must,  for  the  immediate  future, 
be  of  local  importance  only.  A  very  valuable  species  of  yellow  cedar 
is  fouud,  but  its  quantity  is  limited.  The  spruce— corresponding  to  the 
Oregon  pine — is  the  most  abumlant  timber  found  in  Alaskan  forests. 
It  is  valuable  and  uuUruited  in  quantity,  and  will  soon  attract  atteatiou 
fh>iu  abroad. 

AQBICULTDBB. 

The  agricultural  interest  of  the  country  is  not  extensive.  Vegetables 
of  nearly  every  description  are  grown  eiuily  and  in  coasiderable  quan- 
tities. With  intelligent  cultivation  enough  could  be  raised  to  supply  all 
local  demands,  ('ereals  may  be  grown  in  certain  localities,  but  the 
amouut  produced  can  have  but  local  signiticance.  The  raising  of  cattle, 
I  believe,  from  observation  and  from  information,  will  in  the  future  as- 
sume coasiderable,  if  not  indeed  important,  proportions.  In  and  uroand 
Cook*s  Inlet,  Kodiak,  aud  the  adjacent  islands,  I  am  reliably  informed 
there  are  large  tracts  of  most  excellent  grazing  grouuds,  that  are  capa- 
ble of  sustaining  targe  herds  of  entile.  The  climut«  is  mild,  aud  the 
grass  is  reported  as  abundant  and  very  nutritious. 

The  development  of  the  agricultural  aud  grazing  resources  is  still  in 
its  infancy.  It  is,  however,  full  of  i)088ibilitieM,  aud  worthy  the  care  and 
attention  of  the  General  Goverument.  At  present  there  is  uo  title  to  land 
in  the  District,  and  provision  shouldatouce  be  made  that  there  should 
be.  Timber  tracts,  building  lots,  agricultural  area.H,  and  mining  claims 
should  at  once  be  subject  to  legul  titles,  that  may  be  claimed  both  by 
the  natives  and  the  whites.  Without  such  legal  right  to  property,  pro- 
gress in  the  direction  of  advancement  will  be  slow  and  very  uncertain. 

POPULATION. 

The  present  population  of  the  District  will  probably  not  difiur  widely 
from  the  report  made  by  Mr.  PetroEf  to  the  Census  Bureau.  His  esti- 
mate is  geuerally  conceded,  I  think,  to  be  below  the  actual  population. 
I  have,  however,  uo  data  at  hand  to  present  upon  this  subject.  I  believe 
the  white  population  will  steadily  increase  from  year  to  year. 

REMARKS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

By  invitation  ot  Lieu  tenant- Commander  Nichols,  of  the  TJ.  S.  S.  Piuta, 
on  the  2(ith  ultimo,  I  had  the  opiiortuuity  of  again  visiting  Juneau, 
Wrangell,  and  other  villages  and  points  ot"  interest.  Collector  French 
and  Mai'shall  Hillyer  accompanied  us.  We  fouud  the  commissioiiem 
and  the  deputy  marshals  aud  colb^ctots  at. Tuneau  aud  Wrangell  in  work- 
ing order  and  ]>repared  for  business.  The  cruise,  covering  about  eight 
days,  was  very  interesting,  satisfactory,  and  instructive. 

The  successful  administration  of  the  civil  government  in  Alaska  must 
rest  mainly  upon  the  aid  and  support  of  the  General  Government. 
The  immense  extent  of  country  to  be  supervised,  the  varied,  complex, 
and  to  some  extent  conflicting  iuterests  to  be  brought  uuder  control, 
necessitate  substautial  aid  from  the  home  Government. 
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Our  mail  facilttiea  mnat  be  increased.  We  sbonld  have  at  least  semi- 
moDlbly  commnnicatiou  with  Port  Townsend.  A  montlily  mail  servioe 
Bbottld  be  established  between  tbis  post  and  Oanalaska,  toucbing  at  sev- 
eml  important  points  en  route.  Ouiialaska,  under  the  terms  of  the  pres- 
ent organic  act,  is  made  a  judicial  point,  with  resident  commissioner 
and  deputy  marshal.  This  settlement  is  1,200  miles  to  the  westward  of 
Sitha,  with  no  authorized  or  direct  commnnication  between  them.  A 
prisoner  or  litigant,  to  avail  himself  of  the  District  court  tribunal,  mast 
go  by  way  of  8an  Francisco — dependent  for  the  journey  upon  private 
and  occasional  transportation — a  distance  of  nearly  4,000  miles,  and 
must  return  in  the  same  manner.  The  time  required  and  the  expense 
attending  such  a  case  must  be  very  apparent. 

The  governor  is  required  under  section  5  of  the  organic  act  "to  in- 
quire from  time  to  time  into  the  operations  of  the  Alaska  Seal  and  Far 
Company,  and  shall  annually  report  to  Congress  the  result  of  such  in- 
quiries, and  any  and  all  violatious  liy  said  company  of  the  agreement 
existing  between  the  United  States  and  said  company." 

The  fnr-Heal  islands  are  1,500  miles  to  the  westward  of  Sitka.  To 
reach  them  the  Oovernment  must  furnish  transportation  to  enable  the 
governor  to  make  such  iuquiries.  The  proper  time  to  visit  the  islands 
will  be  in  the  months  of  June  and  July — the  killing  season  ending  in  the 
latter  month.  To  make  an  intelligent  report  to  Congress  a  stay  at  the 
islands  of  some  weeks  would  be  necessary.  The  United  States  ship  now 
at  thi»  station  might  be  detailed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  such  officers 
of  the  civil  goverument  as  might  be  necessary  to  gain  the  required  in- 
formation. 

All  travel  and  trausportatiou  in  Alaska  is  and  for  years  must'cou- 
tiuue  to  be  by  water;  in  this  portion  of  the  District  mainly  through 
quiet  iulaud  seas  and  protected  channels,  but  to  the  westward  and  north 
tihrougb  the  stormy  waters  of  the  North  Pacific.  If  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  General  Government  that  Alaska  shall  be  governed  as  a  whole, 
then  much  remains  to  bn  done  to  make  it  etfective. 

The  important  districts  of  Kodiak  and  Kenai  (Cook's  Inlet)  demand 
more  than  a  passing  notice.  Here  we  find  a  large  portion  of  our  popu- 
lation eager  and  anxious  to  have  the  benefits  of  civilization.  Nearly 
all  claim  to  be  Christians  and  members  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  are 
descendants  of  Russian  and  Aleut  families.  They  are  peaceabl6  and 
industrious,  and  deeply  regret  that  the  pareut  Government  has  not  seen 
fit  to  recognize  them  as  worthy  of  consideration.  In  commou  with  a 
great  majority  of  the  people  of  Alaska  they  are  very  eager  to  be  placed 
under  civil  authority. 

The  number  of  commissioners,  or  local  magistrates,  should  be  in- 
creased. Possibly  it  might  be  wise  to  lodge  their  api>ointment  with 
the  United  States  district  judge  or  the  governor.  The  impossibility 
of  carrying  every  petty  dispute  or  disturbance  that  may  arise  in  the 
varioas  settlements  to  a  magistrate,  distant  from  100  to  1,000  miles, 
needs  no  comment. 

The  customs  service  cannot  be  etUeient  with  the  means  at  command. 
Illicit  traflBo  is  extensively  carried  on  in  various  parts  of  the  District ; 
the  reason  for  its  non-suppression  being,  mainly,  that  a  revenue  cutter 
is  rarely  seen  at  this  station.  The  imperative  need  of  there  being  one 
constantly  cruising  in  these  waters  is  very  obvious. 

The  boundarj-  line  from  Poi-tland  Canal  to  Mount  Saint  Elias  should 

be  speedily  and  definitely  determined  by  joint  survey  of  the  English 

and  American  Governments.    This  matter  I  deem  of  the  first  importance. 

Several  highways  to  the  interior  of  British  Columbia  begin  within  the 
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limits  uf  tin-  District,  notalily  tlie  Stickeen  River.  I  am  informed  that 
ricli  plaft'i-f  Liivi'  lii-eii  discovered  on  tbe  faeadwater»  of  other  livers, 
the  juiio,  the  Tako,  and  the  Ghilcat.  Uulesa  the  boundary  line  in 
definitely  determined  much  trouble  will  ensue. 

The  Preabyterian  Itoanl  of  Borne  Missions  is  doing,  iu  my  opiniou, 
much  good  iu  the  effort  to  christianize,  onlighton  and  educate  the 
natives.  The  missionaries  should  be  substantially  encouraged.  The 
fliture  and  pennaueut  results  of  this  work  will  aud  must  l>e  a  (jnestiou 
time. 

On  the  intereitting  and  im[>ort»iit  subject  of  the  condition  of  the 
natives,  the  board  of  Indian  commissioners  wi'i  make  a  more  extended 
report  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  'I'o  that  report  I  respect- 
fully direct  your  attention. 

The  subject  of  education  in  ouc  of  ftreat  inti'i'est  mid  importjmce  t^ 
all.  At  pn.'»eut  the  District  is  literally  without  .^hools  for  the  education 
■  of  white  children.  Here  and  at  Juneau  this  want  is.  to  my  cvn  knowl- 
edge, severely  felt.  It  is  not  creilitablo  to  the  Tieiiend  Government, 
The  same  conditions,  I  am  reliably  infonned,  exist  to  the  westward,  at 
Kodiak,  Ouualasku,  Unga,  Belkofsky,  aud  other  places,  whei'e  i>arents 
would  gladly  pay  for  the  services  of  teachers  could  tbey  get  them. 
The  children  are  all  growing  up  in  total  ignorance.  They  are  extremely 
anxious  fur  an  English  etlucation.  I  esirnestly  boi>e  that  the  Hon. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  whose  hands  there  is  now  an  appropriation 
for  the  puri>ose,  will  give  his  prompt  attention  to  this  most  imi>ortaot 
subject. 

I  *m  glad  to  say  that  the  eivil  government  meets  with  no  element  of 
discord ;  all  branches  of  the  pnblic  service  cheerfully  renderiug  every 
aid  in  tbeir  {Miwer. 

I  deem  it  wise  to  cootinne  a  military  guard  here  either  by  the  Navj- 
or  the  Army.  There  might  also  be  one  at  Jnnean  and  Rodiak.  The 
moral  effect  is  healthful,  and  does  much' to  maintain  i>eace  and  order 
among  allclasses.  Lieutenant-Commander  Nichols  has  kindly  coutioaed 
his  marine  gnard  in  charge  of  the  Jail  or  penitentiary.  To  this  gentle- 
man I  ant  greatly  indebted  for  advice  and  co-ui>eratiim. 

At  the  last  session  of  Congress  the  sum  of  f  t,<IIH>  was  appropriate4l 
for  repairs  ''to  the  jail  or  penitentiary"  at  this  plac^;  an  equal  snm  wa» 
also  appropriated  to  pay  the  traveling  expenses,  while  on  duty,  of  the 
D-  rti'tjud^e,  marshal  aud  attorney.  Xo  disbursing  officer  ha\ing  been 
designated,  1  would  res|M>ctfhlly  suggest  that  the  fuutis  l>e  place*!  to  the 
credit  of  the  United  States  marshal,  orthat  of  the  ex-offivio  treasurer  of 
theDistrict,  with  the  assistant  treasurerof  the  Cuitcd  States  at  San  Prao- 
Cisco:  or  the  sum  might  be  forwarded  here.  Both  tl»e  marfihal  and 
the  ex-oflicio  treasurer  of  the  District  have  given  bonds  sufih-ient  to  in- 
demnify the  (loverument,  and  the  money  is  ueeileti  for  the  purposes  in- 
tend e<l. 

The  trathc  in  "  spiritnou.^  liqnors'"  demands  attention.  The  military 
commander  of  the  Division  ot  the  Pacific,  under  existing  lawK,  has  the 
right  to  grant,  at  his  discretion,  pi'rmits  for  the  introduction  into  the 
Territory  of  this  article,  I  do  not  know  that  he  exercises  this  jKiwer; 
but  the  tact  that  there  is  no  mibtary  [lost  in  the  country  from  which  to 
obtain  infonnation  wonhl  seem  to  reqnire  that  this  discretion,  if  proper; 
should  l»e  vested  in  some  other  direction.  With  or  wilhont  jtermisaion 
a  very  considenible  c)naiitity  of  intoxicating  liquor  finds  it«  way  into  the 
District,  The  law  prohibits  its  introtluction  except  for  certain  purpose", 
but  dot's  not  prohibit  its  .xale  after  introduction.  1  found  the  sale  of 
liquors  o|)euIy  practiced  in  the  towns  visited  by  me.    I  am  glad  to  say, 
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however,  that  but  tittle  of  this  imported  article  finds  its  way  into  the 
Indian  villages.  The  severe  penalties  imposed  by  law  and  heretofore 
enforced  by  the  naval  and  cnatoms  authorities  have,  in  a  great  measure, 
prevented  its  sale  to  Indians.  I  am  also  glad  to  say  that  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  the  same  authorities  have  almost  entirely  (in  this  part 
of  the  District)  broken  up  the  domestic  manufacture  by  the  natives  of 
the  vile  compound  commonly  known  as  "  hootchinoo."  I  will  use  all 
the  authority  vested  in  me  iu  the  same  direction.  The  utmost  vigilance 
of  the  cnstoma  officers  cannot  prevent  the  importation  of  liquor;  it 
creeps  into  the  District  in  every  imaginable  way.  To  remedy,  or  at 
least  refttilate,  this  traffic  I  would  suggest  the  appointment  of  an  "ez- 
ecative  council,"  with  full  power  to  act  iu  the  premises. 

I  can  see  no  good  reason  why  saloon-keepers,  merchants,  traders,  and 
others  should  not  contribute  their  mite  in  the  way  of  license  or  taxa- 
tion to  the  support  of  the  government  that  gives  them  protection  and 
security.  They  at  least  should  give  enough  to  police  their  towns  and 
keep  their  streets  and  sidewalks  in  repair.  Sanitary  requirementji  alone 
would  seem  to  make  this  a  necessity.  The  "  organic  act"  does  not  per- 
mit as  a  legislative  body — properly  so  at  present,  I  think — but  "some 
sort  of  legal  authority  shonld  be  authorized  for  the  pur]>ose8  mentioned 
above. 

Very  respectfully, 

JOHN  H.  KINKEAD, 
Governor  of  the  District  of  Alaska, 

To  the  President. 
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REPORT 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE  HOT  SPRINGS  RESERVA- 
TION, JUNE  30,  1884. 


Sib  :  1  have  the  honor  to  snbmit  the  following  report  of  improve- 
ments made  and  other  transactions  had  on  the  Hot  Springs  Beseivation 
for  the  year  ending  Jnne  30, 1884. 

This  resen'ation  was  established  by  the  General  Qovemment  in  1832. 
It  lies  near  the  center  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  in  latitude  34°  atV  north, 
longitude  93°  west  from  Greenwich.  It  is  60  miles  soothwest  fi^m  Lit- 
tle Kook,  in  the  highlands  or  eaat«ra  spar  of  the  Ozark  Mountains.  It 
has  an  elevation  of  about  1,200  feet  above  the  sea,  the  mountains 
within  its  limits  rising  sharply  to  an  altitade  of  nearly  700  feet  above 
the  lowest  points  of  the  valleys.  The  location  is  healthful,  with  a  de- 
lightful climate,  giving  a  mean  annual  temperature  of  nearly  03°,  while 
the  extreme  range  is  limited,  rarely  going  above  92°  and  more  rarely 
below  20°  above  zero.  The  altitude,  even  temperature,  and  drainage 
focilities  give  this  all  the  natural  advantages  of  a  health  resort.  It 
has  also  within  a  radius  of  12  miles  many  cold  springs  impregnated  with 
iron  and  sulphur  of  recognized  efBcacy  in  restoring  health. 

The  reservation  consists  of  four  sections  of  land.  It  has  four  mount- 
ains within  its  limits  which  are  permanently  reserved  by  the  Govern- 
ment. They  are  well  wooded,  not  difllciilt  of  access,  and  very  desirable 
points  of  resort,  especially  during  the  summer  months.  If  consistent 
with  the  views  of  the  Department,  I  recommend  that  privileges  be 
granted  to  suitable  parties  to  improve  certaiu  points  on  these  monnt- 
ains  under  proper  limitations  and  restrictions.  By  this  means  pleasant 
and  healthy  resorts  will  be  provided  for  visitors  and  the  mountains  im- 
proved ami  beautified  without  cost  to  the  Government, 

About  one  half  the  area  of  the  reservation,  constituting  the  valley 
portion,  is  laid  off  in  lots  for  settlement.  Of  this  area,  nearly  two-fifths 
was  awarded  to  actual  settlers  by  the  late  United  States  Commission. 
Of  that  remaining  some  250  lots  have  been  sold,  leaving  some  300  still 
the  property  of  the  Government.  At  the  late  sale  these  lots  brought  a 
fair  average  price.  I  recommend,  however,  that  no  more  sales  be  made 
at  present,  or  not  until  the  growth  of  the  city  demands  more  area. 
The  hot-water  reservation  extends  along  the  line  of  Hot  Springs  Creek 
nearly  1,600  feet,  its  western  boundary  forming  the  eastern  line  of  Cen- 
tral avenue.  It  extends  to  the  eastward,  including  all  of  the  Hot 
Springs  Mountain,  some  265  acres,  and  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a 
broad  avenue. 

This  reservation  includes  all  the  hot  waters  which  are  within  an  area 
of  1,200  feet  north  and  south,  and  500  feet  east  and  west,  all  flowing 
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fifotn  one  monntnin  spur.  These  spriugs  have  a  daily  flow  estjniated  at 
500,000  gallous,  varying  in  tcmperHtnre  from  100°  to  160°  Fahr. 

Daring  the  past  year  the  creek  baa  been  improved  along  the  rCKerva- 
tion  front  and  tlirougli  the  gor^e  above,  by  the  construction  of  side- 
walls  and  an  an;h  entirely  iucloaiiig  it,  for  a  diatanve  of  over  one-half  a 
mile.  This  work  required  a  massive  structure  to  resist  the  mountain 
floods,  and  great  capacity.  The  vrork  has  been  done  under  plans  ap- 
proved by  the  Depailment  Augncit  3,  1883,  to  which  plans  reference 
is  reepecffully  made  for  explanation  of  details.  The  completed  work 
gives  a  fine  street  100  feet  (vitle  throutfh  the  gorge  where  before  its 
completion  a  carriage  could  not  safely  pass.  It  also  prote4;ts  the  res- 
ervation front,  rendering  possible  improvemonts  necessary  for  fnlly 
utilizing  the  hot  waters.  The  sewer-pipes  referred  to  in  the  plaa 
were  omitted  iu  the  construetion  of  the  work,  nnder  directions  from 
the  Department,  as  it  was  considered  that  the  creek  thus  covered 
would  answer  all  requirements  for  sewerage.  9o  I'ar  it  has  been  per- 
fectly satisfactory.  I  have  watched  the  result  carefully,  and  am  sat- 
isfled  that  the  plan  will  be  perfectly  succensful  whenever  the  main 
work  may  be  extended.  For  other  improvements  I  have  ndded  fonr 
springs  and  secured  them  for  use  pending  the  genei-al  plan  for  se- 
curing all  the  hot-water  flow.  One  of  these,  a  new  discovery,  is  of 
higher  altitude  than  any  others,  and  has  a  temperatnre  of  16(1°  Fahren- 
heit, 3°  higher  than  any  heretofore  reported.  The  successful  opening 
of  this  hot-water  course  enabled  me  to  bring  into  use  the  reserx'oir  con- 
fitmcted  by  my  predecessor  in  office,  too  high  for  the  existing  flows, 
and  which  had  previous  to  this  stood  uuused.  On  Hot  Springs  and 
Iforth  Mountains  drives  and  bridle  paths  have  been  laid  out  under  my 
direction  extending  3^  miles  in  the  aggregate.  These  drives  are  of 
easy  grade,  well  constructed,  and  opening  up  scanery  unsurpassed. 
They  are  well  shaded  by  the  mountain  growth,  and  give  the  visitor  firee 
access  to  the  fresh,  puie  air  of  the  moantains. 

One  hot  spring  only  appears  on  the  west  side  of  the  creek,  the  Alum 
Spring.  This  is  Jnund  of  peculiar  qualities,  and  is  largely  used  for  dis- 
eases of  the  eyes  and  throat.  1  have  carefully  secured  it,  and  as  it  could 
not  be  raised  to  the  level  of  the  street,  have  walled  up  to  grade  and 
constructed  steps  of  dressed  stone,  by  which  it  is  now  easily  accessible. 

The  free  baths  consisted  of  one  pool  covered  in  by  a  rough,  dilapidated 
building.  1  have  during  the  past  year  enlarged  and  improved  this  pool, 
constructed  auotherfor  female  bathers,  repaired  the  old,  and  built  a  new 
building  joined  to  the  other.  This  gives  the  indigent  bathers  two  poola 
with  springs  in  the  bottom  of  each,  an  ofl9oe  to  the  manager,  waiting- 
rooms  for  each  sex,  with  full  bath-hoase  accommodations.  The  man- 
ager's rei>ort  shows  that  we  have  given  during  the  year  2,258  tree  bliths 
to  women  and  32,800  free  baths  to  men,  a  total  of  35,058  tree  baths  for 
the  year,  an  average  of  97  per  day.  The  water  from  the  springs  serves 
to  keep  the  pools  hot,  but  where  so  much  bathing  is  done  it  is  neces- 
sary to  introdutSe  a  large  flow  of  water  i^m  outside  sources  for  douches 
and  to  renew  the  waters  of  the  pools.  Many  prefer  these  baths  to  those 
in  tubs,  claiming  that  the  waters  in  large  pools  and  the  natural  flow  from 
the  hot  ground  are  more  beneflcial.  No  satisfactory  analysis  of  these 
waters  has\et  been  made,  and  consequently  the  curative  properties  are 
not  fully  understood,  though  the  results  are  too  patent  to  be  doubted. 
To  the  long  list  of  diseases  for  which  they  are  now  recommended  can  be 
added  that  they  are  a  specific  in  the  treatment  of  alcoholism  and  all 
diseases  arising  from  the  excessive  use  of  tobacco  and  opium.  1  recom- 
mend that  a  cM«AiI  and  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  waters  be  made  and 
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the  report  made  of  record  for  uae  of  all  needing  the  benefits  of  the 
wateru. 

Of  the  improvements  necessary  the  first  is  to  secure  all  the  hot 
^ater  and  render  it  available  for  use.  Tlie  present  system  of  supply  is 
the  crudest  ])ossible  and  to  the  disadvantage  of  both  the  Government 
and  the  couHumer. 

A'  large  part  of  the  water  formerly  in  n»e  flows  below  the  present 
grade  of  bnth-houRes,  as  the  buildings  are  now  built  from  8  to  12  feet 
above  the  former  line.  These  waters  now  flow  to  waste.  The  method 
of  supply  is  such  a  curious  complicHtion  that  the  8ut)eriutendent  is  pow- 
erless to  remedy  any  errors  that  may  arise. 

The  plans  heretofore  submitted  contemplHt«  the  collection  of  all  the 
waters  iu  one  reser\'oir  below  the  level  of  all  the  waters,  to  be  pumped 
thence  to  a  distributing  reservoir  on  the  mountain  of  sufficient  altitude 
to  answer  all  purposes,  from  thence  to  be  taken  to  the  points  where 
used. 

Under  the  present  system  the  water  is  rented  at  Sid  per  tub  per  an- 
num. The  capacity  of  tubs  varies  greatly.  It  is  recommended  that  in 
all  ca»es  meters  be  used  on  the  pipes  and  that  the  system  of  renting  be 
changed  and  the  water  rented  by  quantity  that  can  be  accurately  meas- 
ured. The  uupply  ie  ample  for  present  wants  if  it  can  alt  be  utilized, 
and  for  years  to  come,  if  the  supply  to  each  house  is  measured  and  re- 
corded. 

The  entire  area  li?om  which  the  springs  flow  should  be  inclosed  by  a 
substantial  fence  and  no  access  to  them  be  permitted  except  to  author- 
ized persons.  The  beneficial  results  of  these  springs  are  yearly  becom- 
ing better  known  to  the  public,  and  each  year  shows  an  increase  of  in- 
vf^tds  seeking  benefits  from  them. 

The  area  on  the  reservation  front  available  for  bath-house  sites  is  com- 
paratively limited,  and  should  be  preserved  for  this  purpose,  as  all  this 
and  more  will  soon  be  required  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  general 
public.  For  this  reason  also  the  utmost  economy  in  the  use  of  the  wa- 
ters should  be  insisted  upon,  which  in  all  cases  should  be  held  strintly 
under  control  of  the  Department. 

I  inclose  statement  showing  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  year. 

Bespectfully  submitted. 

SAMUEL  HAMBLEN, 

Superin  tetident. 

Hon.  H.  M.  Telleb. 
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REPORT 

GOVERNMENT  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  UNION  PACIFIC  RAILWAY. 


THE  OOTEENMENT  DIRECTORS. 

The  law  does  not  clearly  deUae  nor  prescribe  the  duties  or  fanctions  of 
the  Government  directors.  They  are  reluctant  to  assnuie  functions  re- 
garding which  there  may  he  any  question  of  the  propriety  of  their  exer- 
cising. On  the  other  hand  they  are  reluctant  Ut  omit  the  performance 
of  any  duty  or  the  discussion  of  finy  questions  which  may  be  oousidered 
as  legitimately  inipo8ed  upon  them. 

They  therefore  malie  suggestions  in  this  report  as  their  best  judgment 
dictates,  eoncerning  the  interests,  the  proper  subjects  of  their  considera- 
tion. 

THEIB  OFFICE. 

The  (ioveminent  directors  are  not  financially  iuterested  in  the  Union 
Pacific  Railway  property.  From  the  nature  of  things,  and  legally,  they 
canuot  and  should  not  be.  They  are  appointed  without  any  reference 
to  their  special  qualifications  or  knowledge  concerning  railway  opera- 
tion or  management.  They  have  uniformly  (with  the  exception  of  one 
of  their  nnmber  at  one  of  tlio  meetings)  attended  the  stated  meetings 
of  the  board  of  directors,  as  contemplated  by  law.  They  have  made 
euch  general  and  circnmspect  examination  into  the  physical  and  finan- 
cial conditions  of  the  road,  and  its  aspects  in  a  commercial  regard,  as 
the  time  at  their  disposal  ban  enabled  them.  From  necessity,  and  for 
the  reason  that  they  are  not  financially  interested  in  the  property,  and 
hence  not  in  so  close  business  retatiouship  as  they  otherwise  would  be 
with  those  in  whose  charge  the  interests  of  the  road  are  immediately 
reposed,  they  are  compelled  to  di.s('.over  and  suggest  for  themselves  such 
liues  of  investigatiou  as  their  judgment  dictates  to  them  as  possibly 
pertinent  in  the  premises. 

It  should  find  record  here  that  since  the  meeting  of  the  directors,  De- 
cember 17,  the  most  ample  facilities  and  courteous  means  have  not  only 
been  uniformly  extended  to  the  Government  directors  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  every  matter  or  subject  in  which  information  has  been  sought, 
but  they  have  been  solicited  by  the  management  and  assisted  by  every 
employ^  with  whom  they  have  had  relations  to  examine  thoroughly  into 
matters  regarding  which  there  have  been  allegations  or  suspicions,  pub- 
lic or  other,  affecting  or  reflecting  upon  the  action  of  the  company. 

Allusion  is  made  to  this  for  the  reason  that  some  impressions  concern- 
iug  the  conduct  of  the  company,  and  unfavorable  to  it,  and  to  lines  of 
policy  supposed  to  have  been  adopted,  or  approved,  or  permitted  by  the 
directory,  have  been  removed.    These  related  mainly  to  financial  man- 
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ageiueut  au<1  coD<Iuct.  They  were  Oispelled  either  b»cauae  the  moeit 
thorough  ami  int4!lli{;e>itexamiuatlua  aod  investigatiou  tha^  suspicions 
entertained  ^ngge6t«i^  the  propriety  of  making  failed  to  reveal  reason- 
able grouiidTi,  or  lieoause  they  showed  atKnnatively  that  such  grounds 
did  not  or  do  not  probably  ejciat. 

The  uaturt^  ol'  these  will  appear  hi  the  sueceodiug  portions  of  this  re- 
port. It  wotild  be  manifestly  improper,  and  e»)peuially  a  dereliction  of 
duty,  tbr  the  Government  directors  to  give  official  exiiression  to  any 
stat«meutu,  allegations,  or  suspicions  which  they  could  not  substantiate 
or  facts  do  not  clearly  establish. 

They  do  not  wish  to  convey  the  impression  that  they  iiave  gone  over 
the  eutii'e  field  of  their  legitimate  inquiry.  The  tenure  of  their  office 
has  been  too  short  to  make  that  feaiiibte  or  possible. 

Considering  the  tenure  of  the  office  of  Government  director,  it  will 
be  readily  understood  that  it  is  an  almost  impossible  task  for  him  to 
iipply  himself  to  the  discovery  and  consideration  of  all  such  facts  and 
details  as  a  full,  practical  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  the  company 
would  involve  and  his  inclination  dictate.  The  propriety,  and  eveo 
necessity,  of  the  Government  directors  being  men  conversant  and  pro- 
fessiouidly  profleieut  in  railway  details  and  concerns,  are,  in  this  view, 
vividly  apparent.  But  the  employment  of  such  men,  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  they  would  apply  themselves  aasiduously  to  the  persistent 
performance  of  their  duties,  would  involve  a  very  different  measure  of 
compensation  from  that  now  j>rovided  for  their  services. 

COICUITTEBS. 

The  statutory  provision  that  at  least  one  Government  director  be 
placed  upon  each  of  the  several  committees  appointed  by  the  board  oi 
directors  was  complied  with  in  the  appointment  of  the  following :  Upon 
executive  committee,  Colgate  Hoyt;  upon  land  committee,  E.  L.  Joy; 
upou  financi>  committee,  I>.  B.  Anthony;  upon  Missouri  Kiver  bridge 
committee,  F.  Oolpetzer ;  upon  committee  on  connecting  roads,  H.  L. 
Merrimau. 

It  may  be  assumed  the  duties  of  the  respective  committees  have  been 
of  especial  importance  during  the  past  year.  The  Government  directors 
are,  however,  unable  to  report  on  that  point.  Excepting  in  the  cases 
of  the  executive  and  land  committees,  none  of  the  Government  directors 
have  been  advisetl  or  are  aware  of  any  meetings. 

THE  EXECUTIVE  COHBnTTEB. 

The  Government  member  has  been  notified  of,  and  has,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  attended  every  meeting  of  this  committee. 

The  practical  functions  and  duties  of  the  board  of  directors  are  so 
delegated  by  the  board  to  this  committee  that  it  really  embodies  all  the 
executive  powers  and  authority  of  the  corporation,  leaving  little  or  noth- 
ing for  the  other  committees  to  do.  This  the  Government  directors 
decidedly  deprecate. 

It  is  important  that  the  Government  be  advised  of  all  and  singular  of 
the  acis  proper  and  necessary  to  be  made  public  of  the  corporatioQ,  and 
be  places!  in  possession  of  all  the  facts,  matt-ers,  and  details  upon  which 
it  conducts  its  operations.  To  this  end  it  is  proi)er  tbat  each  Govern- 
ment director  should  be  enabled  to  apply  himself  to  the  particular  funo- 
tions  which  would  ilevolve  upon  him  in  his  specific  committee  service. 
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THE  MANAGEMENT. 


Tbe  Union  Pacific  Railway  system,  than  whicli  tliere  is  not  a  gmiider  of 
the  kind  in  tbe  world,  has  grown  up  ninler  the  personal  stit>ervision  fif 
Mr.  S.  n.  n.  Clark,  wbo  occupied  the  position  of  peneral  manager  until 
supenieded  by  Mr.  S.  R.  Callaway  in  October  lawt.  Tbe  retirement  of 
Mr.  Sidney  Dillon  from,  and  the  Bncreasion  of  Mr.  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  jr.,  to,  tbe  presidency,  and  tbe  change  in  management  afore- 
said, are  very  important  events  in  the  history  of  tlie  company.  They 
impose  iii>on  the  Government  direetors  the  performance  of  a  very  deli- 
cate, task. 

AssRining  what  may,  for  the  purposes  under  consideration,  be  re- 
garded a«  true,  that  strietui-es  and  crilicisma  of  no  uncertain  import 
could  and  would  be  pro])erly  made  in  the  most  distinct  manner  touch- 
ing acts,  practices,  and  jwlieiea  of  the  eompany,  notably  those  ])ertain- 
ing  to  the  controversies  with  the  Govennnent,  those  respecting  the 
conduct  of  the  traffic  department,  and  those  relating  to  some  of  tbe  feat- 
ures of  its  iinancial  management,  the  radical  change  in  the  adminis- 
tration imposes  with  peculiar  force  npon  the  Governnient  directors  the 
utmost  care  and  consideration  herein,  to  the  end  that  they  may  not,  wit- 
tingly or  unwittingly,  embamiHs  or  impede  the  administration  in  au 
bonest  effort  to  eradicate  evils  heretofore  existing.  They  shrink  from 
committing  any  act  or,  except  it  may  be  clearly  substantiated,  giving 
official  expression  to  any  fact  tending  to  impair  tbe  ability  and  effort  in 
tbe  direction  named — an  effort  they  feel  impelled  to  say  they  regiird  as 
not  only  possibly  hut  probably  promising  substantial  and  febcitons  re- 
sults, if  the  execution  of  presently  declared  plans  and  |>oticies  of  the 
administration  are  not  in  some  way  interfered  with  or  prevented. 

LOCAL  AND  OBNEBAL  MANAaEXENT. 
Id  their  report  for  1872  the  Government  directors  said  :  - 
The  executive  power  IB  belli  in  BoaloD  aud  Nl-w  York.  Tliiiite  clotliud  nitli  it  seldom 
Tisit  the  line  of  the  rood.  M'hi[e  this  rHuiuius  thf  ca«e  there  will  continue  to  be  that  lack 
of  in  formation  relative  to,  aud  grasp  uf,  the  farla  and  data  i.'OJicHrnliig  the  real  Rources- 
of  bnaiuenB  from  whiab  the  Kreiiter  proportion ute  increase  of  earniugH  should  be  de- 
riTed,  which  uow  fnrms  a  jiigt  giimnd  nf  complaint.  It  la  one  thin){  to  manage  the 
through  bnsincBH  of  this  line,  to  uare  for  the  general  tinaiioial  iutereota  of  tbe  coui- 
pany,  and  haiiille  aud  care  fur  its  decuritioa  on  the  market,  hut  it  ia  quite  a,  ilifl'ereut 
thing  to  gniap  the  Hoiircen  of  ita  local  tratHc  and  to  develop  tbeui  into  ever- increas- 
ing streaniH  of  revenue  Tbe  former  can  be  done  in  New  York  and  Boston.  The  latter 
can  only  be  nccoiup Mailed  un  the  line  by  offlcera  clothed  witb  official  executive  power. 
We  •  •  '  Huggest  that  aonie  reasonable  and  prudeut  st^pa  be  tnkeu,  either  by 
voluiitary  actiuu  uf  the  company  or,  that  failing,  by  prudent  legislation,  which  aball 
catry  the  practical  p\etnlive  mnoagemenl  of  tbe  Uiiinu  FaciHu  Railroad  to  the  Reld 
of  its  local  operation. 

THE  DIBECTORS. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  these 
suggestions  were  in  nowise  acted  upon  until  in  1884,  when  the  very  re- 
sults predicted  were  discovered  to  have  occurretl  in  the  extremely  un- 
satisfactory condition  of  the  company's  aftairs.  Policies  had  l>een  in- 
augurated, act*  directed  and  purposes  accomplished  which  bad  not  had 
tbe  sanction  of  the  local  management,  while  the  element  of  intelligent 
"local  executive  power  aud  authority  reposed  on  the  line  of  the  road  " 
was  wanting.  So  largely,  if  not  entirely,  because  of  the  absence  of 
that  mutual  familiarity  with  the  actual  concerns  and  requirements  of 
the  road,  which  it  was  the  duty  of  the  executive  as  well  as  local  man- 
agement to  have  bad,  practices  had  been  permitted  to  grow  up  which  a 
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couscientiouH,  efScieiit,  aud  well  iuformetl  directory  sliould  to  bare  pre- 
vented— practices  of  iucalculable  detriment  eveDtually  to  the  road. 
But  yet  tberoad  became  a  virtually  perfect  liiglivray.  So  that  at  the 
time  of  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Clark  the  ofiBce  of  general  manager 
was  a  position  well  worthy  the  proud  ambition  of  any  man.  The  Gov- 
eninieiit  directors  believe  President  Adams  at  once  recognized  the 
necessity  of  immediately  adopting  the  iiolicy  indicated  in  the  forego- 
iiig  quotation.  At  leatit  he  has  declared  that  the  responsible  executive 
management  in  to  be  in  the  person  of  the  general  manager.  If  this 
policy  itt  pursued  aud  executed  as  it  should  be,  aud  it  is  believed  will 
be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  bat  that  the  best  possible  results  will  be  at- 
tained. As  ailding  to  this  probability,  the  road  comes  to  the  new  gen- 
eral manager  in  that  generally  excellent  material  condition  that  is  some 
guarantee,  at  least,  in  that  direction.  The  gi'eat  magnitude  of  the  sys- 
tem and  the  immensity  and  diversity  of  it«  interests,  the  great  responsi- 
bility devolving  upon  the  general  manager,  all  demand  in  that  ofBcial 
the  very  highest  order  of  administrative  ability  and  professional  talent 
and  exiwrieuce.  The  Government  directors  bcheve  they  can  conscien- 
tiously say  that  Mr.  Callaway  eminently  embodies  these  qnaiifications. 
If  permitted  to  exercise  his  duties  and  dehne  policies  as  his  judgment 
and  bis  better  familiarity,  which  he  may  be  presumed  soon  to  acquire, 
with  the  road  and  its  requirements,  freed  from  the  pernicious  dictation 
which  evidently  iu  years  past  emanated  largely  from  New  York,  shall 
dictate,  be  may  be  expected  to  reap  abundantly  successful  results. 

But  the  Government  directors,  basing  their  conviction  uiK)n  a  ]>retty 
thorough  investigation  of  the  condition  and  the  characteristics  of  the 
road,  feel  impelled  to  express  the  opinion  that  the  directory  have  not 
been  familial'  with  its  real  requirements  and  the  scope  of  its  interests. 
In  fact,  those  interests  are  not  readily  comprehended.  The  Government 
directors  feel  confident  that  the  TJnion  Pacific  directors,  immersed  as 
they  liave  been  in  their  private  aH'airs,  have  not  sufflcieutly,  iu  a  prac- 
tical manner,  acquainted  themselves  with  the  interests  in  their  keeping. 

After  all,  the  greatest  measure  of  responsibility,  oven  from  the  per- 
fect turning  of  tlie  car-wheel  up  to  the  declaration  of  full  dividends  on 
schedule  time, is  perhaps  upou  the  general  manager.  Heis  generally  also 
held  accountable  for  all  the  abuses  of  wliich  the  public  complains. 

The  management  is  at  present  employing  and  applying  every  device 
in  the  way  of  economy  that  the  most  scrupulous  care  can  suggest  or  in- 
genuity invent. 

The  immediate  aud  teuii>orai-y  result  of  this  has  been  up  to  tliis  time 
very  gratifying.  It  has  had  a  very  perceptible  efifect  ou  the  ratio  of 
earnings  to  expenses.  To  what  extent  this  policy  of  severe  retrench- 
meut  can  be  carried  aud  be  successful  time  will  more  clearly  indicate. 
But  that  there  were  manyaveuues  to  economy  existing  there  can  be  no 
iloubt;  that  manysoui'ces  of  economy  have  been  aud  will  be  discovered 
is  probably  certain.  A  showing  elsewhere  in  this  report  in  this  regard 
indicates  the  chanicter  of  I  he  results  produced  aud  likely  to  in  a  meas- 
ure eontiuue. 

It  is  not  proposed  nor  regarded  as  practicable  to  burden  this  report 
vith  statistical  details.  But  a  single  instance  relating  to  the  details  of 
operation,  that  seems  to  be  apropos  in  this  connection,  will  be  naiaed. 

The  Union  Pacific  has  the  reputation  of  being  exceptionally  conserv- 
ative in  the  matter  of  granting  free  passes.  A  statement  of  those  is* 
sued  during  the  year  last  past,  being  only  "trip"  passes  and  not  Includ- 
ing "  annuals,"  shows  that  tbe  lo  west  of  one  week's  issue  was  $13,772. 76, 
aud  the  highest  $21,452.40.    The  computation  is  upon  the  basis  of  regn- 
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lar  passenger- tariff  rates.  Here  is  an  item  of  nearly  11,000,000  per  an- 
num. Of  coursp,  alarge  proportion  of  these  passes  are  issued  on  account 
of  employes.  The  specific  amount  could  be  ascertsiiiied  only  by  an  ex- 
amination which  it  would  be  impracticable  at  this  time  to  make.  But 
a  single  item,  involving  in  amount  a  sum  equal  to  ODe-tbirt;ieth  of  the 
entire  gross  income  of  the  company,  and  having  only  or  seemingly  the 
siogle  element  of  gratuity  in  it,  is  apparently  a  feature  regarding  which 
measnres  to  correetare  demanded,  and,  it  is  gratifyingto8ay,h»ve  been 
inaugurated. 

TRAFFIC  MANAGER. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  administration  was  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  T.  L.  Kimball,  formerly  assistant  general  manager,  to  be  trafSc 
manager. 

The  wisdom  of  this  change  is  manifest  The  position  is  hardly  sec- 
ondary in  importance  to  any  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  th& 
road.  The  well-known  experience  and  ability  of  Mr.  Kimball  may  be- 
safely  assumed  to  be  commeusurate  with  the  character  and  magnitude 
of  this  responsible  position.  The  outcome  of  his  administration  of  this 
department  it  is  lielieved  will  be  eminently  beneficial  to  the  prop«rty. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  such  a  systpm  as  that  of  the  TJrion  Pacific 
should  for  so  long  a  time  hi^vo  been  without  such  an  office  and  an  in- 
cnmbent  in  it  of  the  highest  order  of  professional  ability,  able  to  give 
his  undivided  attention  to  this  branch  of  the  business,  which  is  really 
the  life-blood  of  the  corporation. 


During  the  year  there  have  been  two  strikes  by  employes  connected 
with  the  repair  department  of  the  com|iHuy.  OiIht  classes  of  employes 
were  in  the  latter  one  either  drawn  or  forced  into  it.  Both  strikes  oc- 
curred prior  to  the  incoming  of  the  present  adininistration.  Tlie  em- 
ployes of  nearly  all  the  shop.s  were  concerned  in  the  latter  one.  An 
order  reducing  the  pay  of  employf^s  caused  the  tirst  strike.  An  order 
reducing  the  force  in  one  of  the  shops  iraused  the  second.  The  first  was 
subdued  by  a  recfs»ioti  of  th^  order.  The  second  was  suppressed  only 
by  an  assurance  that  no  employ^  would  be  discharged  except  for  inefd- 
ciency  or  like  causi;. 

The  moral  effect  of  these  s.urrendeis  bv  the  tyinipany  was  bud.  It 
strengthened  or  intensified  an  already  rebellious  .spirit.  It  has  crippled 
the  ability  of  the  company  to  manage  and  control  its  vast  army  of  em- 
ployes. Kearly  every  employ^  is  a  member  of  an  organization  bonnd 
to  repel  any  act  that  may  be  i-onstrue<l  into  a  wrong  upon  a  Mngle  one 
of  its  members.  The  wrong  may  be  real  or  it  mny  be  fancied.  The  in- 
efficient  employe  has  the  same  protecting  power  luihiud  him  as  the  most 
skilled  and  faithful  workman.  A  fancied  wrong  is  as  liable  to  excite- 
this  force  into  active  and  riotous  demonstration  a.s  a  real  grievance.  It 
is,  therefore,  a  standing  and  ]>ortJ'ntoiis  menact^  to  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  the  company's  affairs. 

The  organization  has  come  now  to  <:omprise  nearly  all  classes  of  em- 
ployes, including  condnctors,engineers, firemen,  and  brabemen.  Either 
by  inclination  or  by  force  or  threats  of  personal  violence  to  those,  who- 
would  not  otherwise  participate  in  a  strike,  traffic  n|H)n  the  entire  system 
may  suddenly  be  compnlsorily  snnpeniled. 

The  exigencies  of  the  company,  decrea^^iug  revenues,  and  steadily  iu- 
creasiug  obligations  prompted  both   the  orders  referred  to.     But  the 
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•eiiililo.yi^  knowH  uothing  of  these  esigeucioH.  He  only  knows  that  the 
eorporatiou  is  great,  rich,  aud  powerful,  or  has  been.  He  is  jealous  of 
hia  rights  and  snapicious  that  aiiy  interference  with  his  interests  is 
pntmpted  by  the  single  motive  of  avarice.  The  spirit  of  dislojalty  is, 
therefore,  general  aud  utiiform. 

These  conditions  call  for  remedial  or,  at  least,  ptilliating  measures. 

Tiic  Governuieut  directors  take  uo  ground  of  opi)ositioii  to  the  proper 
purposes  sought  to  be  accomplished  by  this  labor  organ iziitiou.  They 
can  do  no  less  th»n  indorse  all  well-intended  aud  intelligent  cUbrts  and 
nieiisures  adopted  to  that  end.  But  tliey  view  with  alarm  the  necessity 
that  forces  the  most  rigid  economy  in  the  inauagenient  of  cor)>orations 
and  great  industrial  enterj'rises  on  the  one  hand,  and  which  inspires, 
if  not  compels,  rebellion  against  the  reduction  of  the  prices  for  labor  to 
the  lowest  miuimuin  on  the  other.  But  as  competition  has  forced  the 
successful  employer  to  the  most  rigoreus  minimum  of  economy,  so  it  is 
foreing  the  laborer  to  the  lowest  minimum  of  compeuHUtioii.  And  it  is 
equally  true  that  the  same  considerations  aud  motives  that  have  oi>er- 
ated  upou  corporations  to  induce  them  to  form  combinations  against 
the  interests  of  labor,  and  those  of  the  public,  have  oxtcrated  npoa  and 
-compelled  the  laborer  to  organize  combinations  for  his  own  protection. 

There  is  no  method  now  by  which  ttlleged  grievances  of  the  employ^ 
may  be  amicably  and  intelligently  discussed,  nor  the  real  exigencies  of 
the  company  brought  to  his  knowledge.  There  is  no  means  by  which 
the  unrelenting  facrs  that  dictate  the  action  of  the  company  may  be 
made  to  appeal  to  the  sense  of  honor  and  fairness  which  exists  in  the 
-«mploy^  but  is  not  awakened. 

As  it  is  now,  managers  do  not  feel  authorized  to  disclose  the  reasons 
■and  real  necessities  which  prompt  their  conduct  and  are  in  their  nature 
private. 

These  facts  suggest  the  legal  formulation  of  some  plan  by  which  these 
dilferenees  may  be  auiicahly  and  justly  settled.  The  iuttirests  of  the 
«oipoi-atiou,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  physical  and  moral  power  of  these 
employ^H,  on  the  other,  are  of  too  great  magnitude  and  there  is  too 
much  danger  involved  in  the  well-being  of  both,  for  these  conditions  to 
remain  as  they  are  without  at  least  au  eflort  being  made  to  remedy 
them. 

As  a  means  of  preventing  riotous  pi'oceedings,  in  the  mean  time,  every 
passenger  and  freight  train  and  car,  and  every  person  and  departmeat 
-concerned  in  their  movement,  should  be  protectAd  by  the  same  statutory 
provisions  as  those  relating  to  the  United  Stsites  mails.  This  company's 
property  is  in  a  measure  the  property  of  the  Government.  Federal  pro- 
tectiiin  of  it  may,  thereibre,  be  projierly  invoked  and  exercised,  and 
Federal  authority  would  be  scrupulously  respected. 

UMPOPULABITY. 

A  Striking  feature  regarding  the  Union  Pacific  is  the  unpopular,  bit- 
terly hostile  feeling  t4) ward  tlieroad  in  the  communities  generally  through 
which  it  passes,  and  by  many  of  its  patrons.  As  the  Goverumeat  direct- 
ors have  investigated  this  matter  pretty  thoroughly,  they  believe  they 
.are  comi)etent  to  form  a  correct  opinion  as  to  some  of  the  causes  of  this. 

Up  to  within  a  comparatively  short  time  the  road  has  been  a  complete 
and  absolute  monopoly,  so  far  as  the  trafHc  department  was  concerned. 
This  department  for  years,  and  until  very  lately,  has  been  oondncted 
upon  the  theory  that  the  Union  Pacifto  would  always  be  able  to  main- 
-tain  its  monopoly,  and  u\>on  the  principle  that  corporate  ext4)rtion  is  a 
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performance  in  which  a  railway  management  may  indefinitely  iuiliilge 
with  impunity.  It  was  a  great  and  unfortunate  error  for  the  Union 
Paciflc.  lu  the  mean  time  a  public  sentiment  was  being  manufactured 
that  embraced  the  first  and  earliest  opi)ortunity  to  divert  patronage  to 
any  competitor.  Now  that  competitors  have  entered  the  field,  the  fruits 
of  this  disastrous  policy  appear  on  every  hand.  The  road,  in  addition 
to  its  other  burdens,  is  (compelled  to  bear  the  load  of  aggravated  ill- 
will,  not  only  along  its  Hue,  but  at  couimeicial  centei-s.  It  is  true  that 
the  public  at  large  has  probably  gradually  be<;ome  imbued  with  tlie  set- 
tle<l  conviction  that  the  railway  corporation  is  inimical  to  it.  This  has 
come  almost  exclusively  and  as  a  natural  rc'sult  from  the  syKTi-m  and 
metbodfi  to  which  we  refer.  So  that  now,  wLi-n  the  Union  PariHc  is  in 
need  of  every  resource  it  can  (command,  its  niauagenieiit  finds  itself  con- 
fronted and  hampered  by  this  feeling  of  auiiiioaity  toward  it. 

With  the  recent  change  in  the  presidem^y  and  management  of  the 
road  have  come  a  desire  and  expressed  detuimi nation  to  rectify  this 
condition  and  disabuse  the  public  mind.  But  the  public  is  and  will  be 
slow  to  be  tutored,  especially  to  ajipreciate  tliischange  of  policy.  This 
fiict  stands  in  ihe  way  of  the  imm('<liate  succtMS  and  accomplishment  of 
the  purpose  In  which  ever>'  energy  of  the  adiiiiuistratiou  is  apparently 
now,  and,  without  doubt,  will  coutiuue  to  be,  devoted. 

It  will  bear  rf]i(.-tition  here  that  it  is  within  the  knowledge  of  the 
Government  directors  that  the  president  and  genend  manai^er  recog- 
nize the  nece.ssity  ot  popularizing  the  road,  ko  far  as  they  may.  The 
obstacles  in  the  w»y  are  numerous.  The  pivseut  system  ujioii  which 
-railway  traffic  uiuuiigement  is  conducted  in  general,  the  conditions  which 
induce  the  adoptiou  of  the  many  offensive  fcitures  pertainiug  to  this 
pernicious  system,  the  competitive  forces  an<l  oomplioatioDS  which  com- 
pel it,  if  the  Tuilwiiy  secures  any  pi-ofitable  «.irniiig8  at  all,  stand  in  the 
way,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  may  do  so  until  n.-inedial  legislation  of  some 
sort  shall  ul}V>nl  the  means  of  uhauf^ing  the  system  and  suppressing  the 
objecttunable  practices.  The  maiingement  will  succeed,  so  far  as  the 
Union  Pacific  is  concerned,  in  its  jxirposein  thtsregard,  if  vigorous  and 
conscientious  effort,  of  which  theie  is  convincing  evidence,  can  accom- 
plish it.  But  ihe  process  at  best  will  be  one  of  long  duration,  and 
may  possibly  not  Ih)  accomplished  before  the  sentiment  of  antagonism 
ripirns  into  vindictive  and  daugenms  legislation,  which,  if  not  success- 
ful in  its  purpose,  wilt  be  a  most  expensive  e\pedient. 

It  is  the  constJint  fear  of  adverse  legislation,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
constant  determination  on  the  part  of  the  publicto  have  remedial  legis- 
lation, on  the  other,  that  tends  to  render  railway  securities  of  uncertain 
value,  the  operation  of  roads  of  uncertain  success,  and  of  greatly  iu- 
ci-eased  difficulty  to  their  managements.  Securities  that  should  have 
certain  and  stable  values  are  thus  frequently  converted  into  simple 
mediums  of  speculation.  That  legislation  is  properly  demanded  will 
not  be  disputed.  That  it  should  be  adopted  at  the  earliest  jiracticable 
uionient  seems  to  be  evident.  The  delay  unsettles  as  well  as  tli>sati8fies. 
The  anticipation  is  more  detrimental  than  the  realization  would  he.  lu 
the  uietin  time  the  corporatiousflud  it  impossible  to  correct  existing  evils. 

An  examination  of  the  stockholdings  of  the  Union  I'acihi;  develops 
some  very  interesting  and,  under  present  circumstances,  verj-  important 
features.  It  demonstrates,  what  may  not  he  generally  understood,  that 
it  would  be  quite  a  public  niisfortuue  if  these  holders  of  small  lots 
should,  by  the  permanently  reduced  value  of  the  stock,  be  discouraged 
and  induced  to  withdraw  their  investments. 

There  are  008,685  shares  of  $100  each.  .  C(H1qIc 
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The  Boston  stock  ledger,  which  iu  1875  coutuined  the  names  of  only 
9fS  holders,  representing  67,121  shares,  now  contaius  5,145  names,  repre- 
senting more  than  231,000  shares.  In  1875  the  average  to  each  holder 
was  706;  now  it  is  44.  Of  the  95  then,  only  33  are  now  of  record.  "  It 
thos  appears  that  about  149  in  each  150  of  those  who  hold  stock  to-day 
were  not  holders  in  lS7u;  not  one  in  150  of  the  present  Union  Pacific 
stockholders  were  owners  of  stock  in  1875." 

There  are  now  7,713  holdersof  this  stock.  In  1875  there  were  scarcely 
as  utany  hnndred.  At  that  time  the  holdings  were  in  large  amounts. 
Kow  3,550  out  of  this  total  of  7,713  persons  hold  10  shares  or  less; 
3,449  hold  between  10  and  100  shares;  393  hold  between  100  and  250 
shares;  1G5  hold  between  251  and  500,and  156  hold  morethanSOOeach. 
These  comprise  women  {mainly  in  N«w  England,  2,34G  holding  58,0iS 
shares) ;  truHteesi  anil  guardians  (327,  holding  6,672  shares) ;  and  banks, 
holding  as  collateral  11,566  shares. 

The  New  York  stock  ledger  shows  a  more  nearly  apprccimate  con- 
dition than  is  generally  8npj>08ed,  or  at  least  frequently  asserted.  Of 
the  375,602  shares  registered  in  New  York,  President  Adams,  upon  care- 
fnl  compatation,  expresses  the  opinion  that  not  more  than  128,863  are 
neid  od  speculative  account  "A  careful  analysis,"  he  says,  "of  this 
ledger  shows  that  64,0G6  shares  are  held  by  small  investors,  128,03ft 
by  large  investors,  whose  holdings  have  not  greatly  varied,  and  54,537 
are  held  for  foreign  account.  In  other  words,  of  the  entire  capital  of 
608,685  shares  now  outstanding  128,863  only  are  held  on  what  is  known 
as  Wall-street  account," 

The  large  proportion  of  these  shares  now  held  by  investois  was 
acquired  at  more  than  $100,  and  as  high  as  $131. 

The  Government  directors  have  examineU  the  books  refe''re<l  to,  and 
«atislied  themselves  of  the  correctness  of  the  statements  in  this  regard, 
which  they  incorporate  in  this  report. 

PHYSICAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF   THE   ROAD. 

The  Government  directors  have  not  eouceivini  it  their  province  nor 
within  their  ability  to  apjily  themselves  specifically  to  an  exuminatioa 
of  the  mechanical  condition  of  the  road  or  its  equipment.  Since  the 
creation  of  their  office  the  oltice  of  Commissioner  of  liailroads  has  been 
established.  The  duty  referreil  to  has  been  specially  delegated  to  that 
office,  nnd  provision  made  for  the  employment  of  experts. 

At  least  one  or  more  of  theOovernment  directors  has  passed  over  nearly 
the  entire  system.  A  thorough  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  phys- 
ical conditions  aud  capabilities  of  the  road,  its  present  and  future  pros- 
pects, was  sought.  This  has  been  regarded  as  required,  because  of  the 
irritating  relations  between  the  Government  and  the  company,  and  the 
complications  which  concern  the  healthful  management  of  all  corpora- 
tions of  this  class. 

The  indebtedness  of  the  company  to  the  Government  is  assuming 
enormous  proportions.  Neaily  every  conceivable  question  connected 
with  the  transportation  problem,  so  called,  is  coming  to  be  involved  in 
this  issue  between  the  company  and  the  Govenmient 

The  questions  involved  are:  The  extent  to  which  the  abilitie-s  and 
revenues  of  the  company  are  and  will  be  affected  by  comj>etition ; 
whether  all  the  several  extensions  aud  branch  lines  are,  or  are  likely  to 
be,  profitable  or  otherwise  to  the  company ;  whether  their  ownership 
•r  right  to  operate  them  has  been  acquired  upon  equitable  t^rmaj 
whether  any  of  them  have  been  acquired  at  a  cost  materially  beyond 
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their  real  or  fair  value ;  whether  the  connections  of  the  compauy's  liaea 
with  those  of  other  companies  are,  and  will  continue  to  be,  such  as  ita 
iuterests  and  successful  aud  profitable  management  demand ;  whether 
present  and  future  competition  may  or  may  not  eliminate  the  item  of 
profit  from  what  is  known  as  through  traffic,  or  has  uot  doue  so; 
whether  the  local  traffic  can  be  made  to  stand  the  strain  that  will  be 
imposed  uiK>n  it  in  the  process  of  operating  the  road  so  a»  to  afford  a 
reasonable  profit  aud  at  the  same  time  liquidate  its  iudebtedness,  es- 
pecially to  the  Government;  whether  the  country  it  traverses  will  afford 
the  resources  commensurate  or  necessary  to  this  ;  to  what  extent  the 
solution  of  these  questious  will  tend  t^  further  complicate  the  relations 
between  the  company  and  the  Government,  aud  jeopardize  or  retard  the 
payment  of  the  debt  or  place  the  company  iu  a  position  to  pay  it. 

Each  of  these  is  a  serious  question.  Each  addresses  itself  to  careful 
legislative  consideration. 

Parenthetically  it  may  be  well  to  quote  the  language  of  then  Senator 
Matthews,  in  the  Senate,  March  14,  I87B,  in  the  debate  upou  the  "Thnr- 
man  act : " 

Where  do  tbe«e  (Pacific)  roads,  and  how,  earn  moneyto  pay  over  to  the  Govamment  f 
Fioni  whom  does  it  oonie  T  It.  comeB  from  ever;  man,  woman,  and  child  who  traV' 
ela  aa  a  passenger  on  the  line  of  ttieic  loads.  It  eumea  fiooi  everj  pound  of  freight 
that  ia  transported  over  their  length,  either  in  whole  or  in  part.  It  cornea  from  the 
business  of  the  country,  lu  other  words,  the  amount  of  money  levied  by  this  bill,  if 
it  over  passes,  ia  a  tax  levied  by  CongreBH  upon  the  commerce  of  the  country  thnt 
passes  by  way  of  transimrtatiDu  over  these  lines. 

The  couclusioua  legitimately  deducible  from  these  remarks  are  pain- 
fully manifest  and  interesting. 

During  a  long  iwriod  of  the  life  of  the  Union  Pacific  it  was  a  perfect 
and  absolute  monopoly.  The  profits  of  its  operation  were  princely.  Its 
future  obligations  were  as  magnificent  prospectively  iu  their  proportions 
as  they  are  now  certain  and  increasing.  In  view  of  present  unsettled 
commercial  and  financial  couditions,  and  particularly  as  they  concern 
the  Union  Pacific,  the  past  history  of  the  company  appears  now  like  a 
travesty  upon  corporation  management.  While  it  was  earning  the 
money  to  acquire  and  pay  for  over  $40,000,000  of  securities  and  to  declare 
more  than  $23,600,000  in  dividends  upon  stock  which  the  now  president 
of  the  company  declares  represented  little  but  the  energy  of  the  pro- 
jectors of  tlie  road,  and  all  this  from  transi>ortatiou,  for  it  had  no  other 
sources  of  revenue,  time  and  opportunity  when  a  fund  for  the  liquida- 
tion of  this  vast  iudebtedness  might  have  been  easily  established,  were 
either  carelessly  or  purposely  permitted  to  pass  by.  Kot  even  the  first 
step  was  taken  toward  utilizing  fur  the  future  benefit  of  the  corpora- 
tion the  princely  prerogative  of  monopoly,  the  resources  of  an  overflow- 
ing treasury  and  the  ailvantages  of  a  financial  tidal  wave  bearing  noth- 
ing but  prosperity  on  every  hand.  To  criticize  is  easy,  bnt  there  are 
occasions  when  it  seems  t  <  be  required.  Bnt  it  is  futile  now,  as  it  is  to 
inquire  what  motives  prompted  such  kind  of  management. 

While  these  agencies  were  at  work  the  bonded  and  floating  debt  was  in- 
creasing. The  earnings  were  devoted  and  diverted  to  dividend  purposes 
or  to  the  acquisition  of  lateral  lines  or  extensions,  paying  or  non-paying, 
until  the  maximum  of  the  company's  bonded  stock  and  fioating  indebt- 
edness was  reached  iu  the  present  year.  Suddenly  it  was  discovered 
the  fioating  indebtedness  had  reached,  June  30, 18S1,  the  enormous  sum 
of  $13,110,020.  The  assets  to  meet  this  were:  Oash,  $1,192,070 ;  com- 
pany's stock  and  bonds,  $2,072,353;  siukiug  fund  in  hands  of  trustees, 
$32,000,  and  bills  and  accounts  receivable  $2,913,419,  making  a  net 
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debt  of  ♦([,»00,177.  By  the  ojieratioii  of  policies  iiiHugurftted  by  the 
new  admiiimtratioD,  this  net  v-aaredticcil,  up  to  September  30,  $1,763,163, 
or  to  $5,137,1 09.  This  is  a  result  over  which  the  administration  Is  dis- 
posed to  oonfrratalftte  itself,  in  view  of  txtmmercial  conditions  and  the 
complications  which  a  change  of  administration  is  calculated,  during 
its  inclpieuey  at  least,  to  develop,  if  not  magnify.  The  rate  of  decrease 
of  this  debt,  notwitlistanding,  was  niioat  $00il,(>00  during  each  of  the 
months  of  October  iind  November.  Its  re<1uctioii  was  a  cousommation 
to  which  tli«  uevt  management  s])i>ciHciiUy  iinrl  strenuouslv  addressetl 
itself. 

It  is  proper  ti>  add  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  items  which  serve 
to  swell  thi«  aggregate  of  the  floating  debt  was  of  exiwnses  incurred  in 
new  coustriietioD  and  advances  on  that  aeeonnt ;  as,  for  instance,  the 
new  Oregon  Short  Line,  Denver  High  Line,  &c..  then  being  built,  but 
recently  completed,  and  settleraeutH  on  iiccount  of  which  had  not  been 
made.  The  advances  June  30,  1884,  to  other  roads  iu  process  of  com- 
pletion and  on  construction  account,  which  advances  to  the  extent  that 
they  were  then  (and  some  still  are)  nnadjusted  were  and  are  payable  in 
the  bonds  and  stock  of  such  road",  )tinoiinte<l  to  $7,387,095. 

The  Government  diiijctors  will  not  ^Hncuss  tho  question  aa  to  whether 
the  policy  of  diverting  the  net  revenues  of  the  company  to  the  building 
and  acquisition  of  branch  and  lateral  lines  was  a  wise  one  or  not.  That 
the  time  came  when  the  revenues  of  the  company  decreased,  as  com- 
pared with  other  periods  of  its  oi>eralion,  when  competition  relentlessly 
assailed  it  and  commercial  depression  most  formidably  tbreateneil  it, 
is  certain.  It  may  not  be  even  a  debatable  question  whether  the  corpo- 
ration is  now  in  a  better  condition  to  meet  and  overcome  those  coutiu- 
gencies,  having  adopted  that  policy,  or  not.  The  policy  was  i>ermitte<i 
and  executed  with  the  knowledge  of  the  law-making  power.  Critieism, 
if  any  is  to  be  otferod,  may  be  more  i>ertinent  as  relatos  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  i>oIicy  was,  or  was  permittitd  to  be,  executed  than  upon 
the  policy  itself.  But  any  iri'Cgnlari  ties  or  errors  that  crept  in  arc  past 
remedy  now. 

It  will  appear  hereafter  that  the  Union  Pacific  holds  a  majority  of 
the  bonds  and  stock  of  nearly  all  its  branch  lines.  The  Government 
directors  hiive  not  had  the  time  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  amounts  for  which  these  respecti\'e  bonds  were  nego- 
tiated, either  to  the  Union  Pacific  oi-  to  others  holding  tbem.  These 
branch  lines  ai-e  all  separate  and  difitinct  corporations,  having  aepa- 
mte  anil  distinct  official  organizations.  The  sto<:k  and  bonded  in- 
debtedness of  these  lines  is  about  $30,000  per  mile.  But  the  actual  cost 
of  constraction  and  real  value  of  these  lines  is  represented  by  the  bowls, 
about  $15,000  per  nnle.  In  other  words,  the  stock  is  what  is  known  as 
"  water,"  and  was  issued  as  a  bonus  with  the  bonds. 

It  is  suggested,  in  view  of  the  plenary  power  of  Congress  in  the  prem- 
ises, the  relations  of  the  company  to  the  Government,  and  the  manifest 
benefit  it  would  be  to  the  company,  that  the  company  shonhl  be  era- 
powered  and  required  to  secure  the  ontstaudiug  stock,  if  it  may  be  done 
uiK>n  reasonable  terms,  of  tbe»^c  lines,  and  that  it  1>e  canceled,  thus 
merging  it  in  the  Union  Psicillc  stock  proiicr.  The  same  suggestion 
applies,  with  like  force,  to  tlie  bonds,  and  raises  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned  may  not  require  that  the 
company  be  compelled  (and  be  authorized  nnd  enable<I  bylawto  condnct 
its  affairs  accordingly)  to  acquire  and  cancel  the  outstanding  bonds. 
The  propriety  of  this  is  verj*  apparent.  Whatever  these  branch  lines 
ram,  directly  or  indirectly,  .ihoiild  inui-e  exclusively  to  the  benetlt  of  the 
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TTniOD  Pacific  pi-operty.  Certainly  do  profltsof  operation,  uor  divideiuU 
earned  by  the  opei-ation  by  tbe  Union  Pacific  of  tUese  lines,  should  inore 
to  tbe  benefit  of  stock  of  lines  boilt  witli  tbe  money  of  tbe  company,  and 
whicb  is  yalaable  only  by  reason  of  tbe  operation  of  tbe  lines  by  tbe 
Union  Paoifio.  Atleast,  this  condition  sboutd  be  ttbaugeil  lu  speedily  as 
possible. 

While  it  ia  truti  tliiit  with  the  exception  of  Saint  Jo.  and  Western, 
l>envor  and  Boulder  Valley,  and  Oregon  fSbort  Line  {of  tbe  stock  of 
vrhioh  last  named  thtf  company  owns  one-half)  tbe  mt^ority  of  stock, 
practical  ownersliip,  and  absolute  control  of  tbe  branch  lines  are  in  the 
Union  Pacific,  and  that  snch  ownership  itnd  control  could  be  compro- 
mised, affected,  or  divest«d  only  by  the  financial  embarrassment  or  mis- 
fortnne  of  the  parent  company,  «ttll  it  is  mmiifeatly  desimble  that  any 
fictitious  elements  be  eliminated  fVom  the^i^e  securities,  if  possible,  tbr 
the  benefit  of  the  property  at  large. 

The  main,  subsidized  portions  of  the  Union  Pacific  comprise  about 
1,830  miles  of  road.  Itstotal  mileuffe  operated,  owned,  or  controlled  is 
about  4,438  miles.  Including  lines  in  whicb  it  has  greater  or  less  pro- 
prietary interestn,  tlie  mileage  isubont  5,510.  The  Nevada  Central  is 
non-paying.  Its  nbandoHment  is  contemplated.  The  Marysville  and 
Bine  Valley,  1  ireeley,  Halt  Iiake  and  Pacitlc,  and  Kansas  Central,  are  also 
of  themselves  non-paying.  The  Colora«lo  lines  are  not  generally  profit- 
able,bDt  the  fact  that  all  these  are  more  or  less  important  feeders  to  the 
main  lines  must  not  be  omitted  from  consideration.  The  Central  Branch 
is  operated  by  tbe  Missouri  Pacific.  Tbe  (iovernioent  directoi-s  are 
unable  to  state  for  what  reason.  It  is  a  competing  line  to  I  lie  Union 
Pacific.    The  Saint  Joseph  and  Western  is  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver. 

Tbe  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Kailronds  con  tains  details  of  these 
matters,  to  which  reference  may  be  had  for  a  more  specific  nnderatand- 
ing  of  snch  features,  but  which  it  is  not  deemed  neci^ssary  to  repeat  here. 

As  bearingupon  this  subject,  it  maybe  said  that  while  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  country  throngh  whicb  the  Union  Pacific  passes  is  des- 
tined to  be  forever  a  barren  waste,  by  far  the  greater  portion  has  but  just 
begun  to  be  developed.  The  Government  directoi-a  may  be  over  san- 
guine, but,  if  their  estimate  is  correct,  a  large  portion  of  tbe  conntrj" 
referred  to  will  yet  develop  an  extent  and  <fegroe  of  wealth  not  now 
generally  conceived  or  conceiled.  Ea«h  year  bears  new  evidences  of 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  or  of  the  ailaptabtlity  of  the  country  to  new  and 
remnnerative  enterprises,  which  a  few  years  ago  were  regarded  impos- 
sible of  develoimient.  The  use  of  water  for  inigating  piu-poses  has 
already  produced  wonderful  changes,  and  they  are  in  their  veriest 
infancy.  Upon  and  along  the  lines  are  varions  points  that,  at  no  verj- 
distant  day,  must  be(!ome  reports  for  pleasure  and  health.  Their  devel- 
opment is  all  that  is  required  to  make  them  attnictive  as  such.  A 
liberal,  determined,  and  iiersistent  policy  to  foster  and  bnild  np  these 
local  interests  would  present  a  brilliant  ]irosi>e«t  for  the  system  if  it 
could  be  placed  upon  an  oqnality  with  its  comjietitors  in  the  mutter  of 
revenue  upon  its  earning  capacity. 

THE  OREGON  SHORT  LINE. 

The  completion  of  tbe  Oregon  Short  Line  during  the  present  month 
to  ajnnctioH  antl  close  business  conuectiou  with  the  Oregon  Railway 
and  Xavigation  Company's  line  formn  the  shortest  and  mast  e:ipedition.s 
route  to  Portland,  Oreg.,  and  the  Pacific  coast.  The  line,  inclnding 
branches,  is  595  miles  long.    Thedi.'^tance  from  Portland  to  the  Junction 
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lioint,  Huntington,  is  about  450  miles  and  to  Omaha  1,900,  so  that  about 
1,500  miles  of  tbe  line  are  controlled  aod  operated  by  the  Union  Pacific. 
It  is  a  road  of  remarkably  easy  grades  and  curves.  It  is  generally  well 
built  tbroiighoHt.  It  is  capable  of  sustaining  any  amount  of  traffic  or 
any  rate  of  ^peed  that  may  be  required  of  it.  It  is  i^tocked  and  bonded 
for  $24,232,000,  or  about  $40,709  per  mile.  The  coat  of  the  road  is  rep- 
resented in  the  bonds  $12,116,000,  or  $2'>,354per  mile.  .These  also  rep- 
resent some  equipment.  sSow  that  the  line  is  completed,  and  its  con- 
nection made  with  tbe  Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation  Company's  line, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  its  earnings  will  bo  materially  increased,  and  that  it 
will  soon  be  not  only  self-sustaining,  but  a  source  of  income  to  the 
Union  Pacific. 

THE  UTAH  AND  NOTHEBN. 

The  Utah  and  Korthern  is  a  narrow  (3  feet)  gauge.  It  is  454  miles 
in  length.  It  traverses  a  remarkably  rich  country.  Its  throngb,  as  well 
as  local,  traffic  is  immense.  Transportation  rates  are  likewise;  at  tbe 
time  it  was  visited  (in  November)  it  could  not  handle  its  business.  Re- 
markable as  the  statement  appears,  it  is  yet  true  that  two  stations  on 
the  line  of  this  road,  at  its  extreme  northern  end.  Butte  and  Anaconda, 
28  miles  distant  from  one  another,  and  about  1,400  miles  from  Omaba, 
coUeet  and  receive  annually  an  amount  of  earnings  nearly  equal  to  one- 
tenth  of  tbe  gross  earnings  of  the  entire  Union  Pacific  system,  so  rich 
is  the  surrounding  country  in  mineral  wealth.  Besides  this,  nearly  the 
entire  country  through  which  the  road  runs  is  rich  in  live-stock  interests, 
which  are  constantly  assuming  greater  magnilade  and  value.  Inter- 
spersed in  this  mountainous  region  are  fertile  valleys,  which  are  being 
gradually  devoted  to  agricultural  and  like  purposes. 

That  the  line  was  found  in  a  condition  of  inability  to  handle  its  busi- 
ness is  curious  enongh  in  view  of  the  apparently  profitable  character  of 
that  business.  That  its  resources  should  not  have  been  husbanded  by 
keei)ing  the  line  in  the  best  possible  repair  and  np  to  a  maximum  capacity 
to  utilize  them  may  be  owing  to  the  jmssibiHty  that  tbe  directory  have 
been  unaware  of  the  real  interests  located  there,  and  perhaps  unable  to 
comprehend  that  while  "caring  fcr  the  company's  securities  on  the  mar- 
ket," they  may  have  failed  to  "  grasp  the  sources  of  local  ti-afflc  of  the 
roatl"  and  neglected  its  "  ever-increasing  sources  of  revenue."  A  par- 
tial solution  may  also  lie  in  the  possible  fact  that  the  financial  abilities 
of  tbe  company  were  being  taxed,  at  the  expense  of  this  line,  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Oregon  Short  Line  or  other  branches. 

The  surplus  earnings  of  this  (Utah  and  Northern)  line  for  1883  are 
reported  to  be  $778,(>80.60,  orabout$l,274  per  mile.  Considering  the 
character  of  the  country  and  the  location  of  the  line  this  is  most  remark- 
able. The  interest  charge  on  the  bonds  of  the  line  was  $3)18,010,  leav- 
ing a  net  surplus  of  $390,670.60. 

COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS. 

Business  has  been  and  is  now  much  depressed  in  Idaho  and  Wyo- 
ming. In  the  latter  there  has  been  no  increase  iu  population  nor  per- 
ceptibly in  business  during  the  last  live  years.  The  prevalence  of  the 
Mormon  element  in  Utah,  Idaho,  and  Wyoming  is  a  serious  drawback 
to  the  present  and  future  prosperity  and  development  of  those  sections. 

Business  is  also  much  depressed  in  Colorado. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  net  balance  of  advances  by  the  Union 
Pacific  to  tbe  Denver,  8outh  Park  and  Pacific  (Colorado)  lines,  was  iu 
June  last,  as  reported  by  the  Commissioner  of  Railroads,  $1,773,347.25. 
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TlieliueBi'epoi-tedasurplasof  eaniiDgs  for  1883  <if  $48,748,29,  n^niiist 
which  the  annaal  interest  charge  upon  the  boiids  is  $21d,340.  Of  the 
bonds  of  this  line,  $3,289,000,  the  Union  Pacific  held  Miirch  31,  1884, 
$1,489,000,  80  that  it  retained  a  little  less  than  one-half  of  the  intoi-est 
cliarge.    Of  the  stoct ,  it  held  $3,994,5"0  out  of  $5,292,800. 

LOCAL,  TRAFFIC. 

The  local  tratHc  of  the  Union  Pacific  may  be  regarded  as  coiitiued 
lirincipally  to  Nebraska  and  Kansas  and  portions  of  Colorado  and 
Utah,  and  of  the  Utah  and  yorthem  line. 

COJIPLICATIONS. 

Since  the  building  of  the  Union  Pacificproper,  and  the  bi'eaking  down 
of  its  monopoly  of  transcontinental,  and  of  a  large  proportion  of  its  inter- 
state traffic,  the  changes  in  railway  conditions  have  been  so  sudden  and 
radical  as  to  almost  surpass  comprehension.  By  theextension  of  the 
Burlington  and  Missouri  Kiver((Jhicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy)  llail- 
road  to  Denver,  together  with  the  building  of  other  lines  to  that  point, 
the  completion  of  the  Denver  and  llio  Grande  to  Salt  Lake  and  Ogden, 
most  important  sonrces  of  revenue  to  the  Union  Pacific  have  been 
closed,  to  the  extent  that  the  feature  of  profit  has  been  in  no  small  de- 
gree eliminated.  The  persistent  tapping  by  the  Burlington  and  Mis- 
souri Kiver  of  the  Union  Pacific  at  important  local  points,  in  Nebraska 
especially,  has  resulted  iu  a  division  of  the  traEBc,  the  steady  growth  of 
which  was  undoubtedly  relied  uimn  as  a  factor  to  indefinitely  and  con- 
stautly  increase  the  earnings  of  the  latter  company — an  exi)ectatioii  that 
only  failed  of  realization  because  of  probably  unexpected  cnmpetition. 
In  no  cases  have  the  Government  directors  found  that  material  reductions 
in  rates  have  ensued  to  the  common  local  points.  But  comparative 
reduction  in  revenues  from  local  business  has  eusue<l,  the  remarkable 
and  snddon  influ.^  of  population  only  preventing  a  more  marked  ex- 
hibit and  more  serious  result  in  this  regard  than  there  would  otherwise 
in  all  probability  have  been. 

President  Dillon  casually  referred  to  these  conditions  in  his  report 
for  1883.  "  Business  depression  in  Colorado  and  a  division  of  the  Mon- 
tana trafllc  with  the  Northern  Pacific"  he  assigns  as  causes  of  a  large 
loss  of  passenger  traffic,  Tiiere  was  in  that  year  a  net  loss  in  Pacific 
<»>ast  business  done  by  the  Union  PaciQc,  being  a  gain  in  east-bound 
traffic  of  23,083  tons,  but  a  loss  in  wesM)Ound  of  67,872  tons.  And 
though  there  wa«  an  incrrase  of  32^^- percent,  in  volume  of  local  traffic, 
there  was  an  average  decrease  in  rates  per  ton  per  mile  for  the  year 
on  through  freight  of  0.73  of  one  cent,  and  on  local  freight  of  0.24  of 
one  cent.  The  net  result  was  a  decrease  in  earnings,  as  compared  with 
1882,  of  $1,821,342.40,  The  general  resnlt  was  more  business  and  less 
earnings.    This  was  due  entirely  to  competitiou  and  depressed  rates. 

It  is  a  general  rule,  which  has  held  good  so  far  in  railway  history, 
that  the  tendency  of  rates  is  not  only  downward,  but  that  once  lowered 
they  are  with  difficnlty  restored,  and  never  permanently  increased. 

The  earnings  of  the  company  in  1882  were  the  largest  of  any  one  year 
of  its  history. 

The  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway  has  been  extending  its  line 
westward,  and  it  is  currently  reported  that  it  will  soon  be  in  the  field 
as  a  competitor  in  Wyoming,  Idaho,  Oregon,  the  Pacific  coast,  and  pos- 
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Kibly  ill  Montftna.     lu  this  cveut  nttes  will  probably  ueitber  decrease 
not  iiicrvRBe,  but  the  niready  meager  busiDetto  will  simply  be  divided. 

The  Burliiigtou  and  Northweatera  roade  will  repreeeut  iu  cost  and 
iudebtednesD  miieh  smaller  proportiouate  amoniits  than  the. Union 
Pacific.  This  renders  them  eren  more  formidable  competitors  than 
they  voiild  otherwise  be.  It'  the  Union  Pacific  represents  an  excessive 
indebtedness  (for  which  t\unucial  conditiunn  at  tlie  time  the  road  was 
Itaill  and  'ess  adeqnate  facilities  as  compared  with  now  are  partly  the 
cause],  this  competition  must  tend  to  reduce  its  earning  capacity  as 
oomt>ared  with  its  competitors. 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Qniucy  Kailroad  system,  according  to 
Pooi-'s  Manual,  represents  a  cost  (its  cash  and  available  assets  not  beiug 
dednctetl)  of  |S4,11S  per  mile.  Its  officially  reported  coat  of  coDStrnc- 
tion  aud  equipment  (Poor's  ^lanual)  is  $.'t0,293  per  mile.  The  Chicago 
and  Northwestern  system,  according  to  the  same  authority,  represents  in 
total  liabilities  438,281  per  mile,  and  iu  fixed  pro])erty  cost  $37,973  per 
mile.  The  Union  Pacific,  about  4,400  miles,  upon  the  basis  of  its  re- 
ported indebtedness,  us  shown  by  the  books  of  the  company,  represents, 
excluding  stock,  $44,480 per  mile,  and  iocluding  stock,  $53,0140  per  mile. 
Ill  none  of  these  cases  are  available  or  other  offsetting  assets  excluded 
or  considered.  The  main  subsidized  lines  of  the  Union  Pacific,  how- 
ever, upon  which  the  Government  holds  its  security  rei>oris  a  cost  for 
construction  and  equipment  of  $86,343.03  per  mile.  (Report  Commis- 
sioner of  Kailroails,  1883,  p.  280.)  But  the  local  traffic  and  resources 
of  the  two  former  systems  named,  and  which  go  to  swell  their  average 
cost  per  mile,  are  not  to  be  compared  with  those  of  the  Union  Pacific. 
The  largei'  proportions  of  their  respective  systems  are  iu  the  very  heart 
of  a  coootiy  that  afifords  the  greatest  and  most  valuable  kind  of  local 
traffic. 
■On  the  other  hand,  ir,  is  understood  that  those  portions  of  their  re- 
spective lines  which  compete  specifically  and  most  serioasly  with  the 
Union  Pacific  as  regards  its  local  and  also  its  through  traffic  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  do  not  and  will  not  represent  a  cost  of  to  exceed  $15,000 
to  $20,000  i>er  mile. 

That  this  and  the  bouded  and  stock  indebtedness  of  the  Union  Pacific 
are  important,  even  vital,  features  to  be  considered  in  this  conuectiou, 
is  shown  by  reference  to  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  aforesaid. 

The  surplus  earnings  of  the  branch  lines  of  the  Union  Pacific  for  1S83 
are  shown  by  said  report  to  be  $2,442,821,72,  against  which  the  annual 
interest  charge  is  $2,610,160.  The  deficit  is  $67,338.28.  From  the  same 
report  it  appeirs  that  the  deficit  in  the  operation  of  the  subsidized  lines 
of  about  1,830  miles,  including  dividend  April  1,  1884,  for  the  five 
months  ending  May  31,  1884,  was  $729,414.50.  On  this  basis,  and  ex- 
cluding dividends,  the  aunnal  surplus  of  the  subsidized  lines  would  be 
$727,528.03  onlv,  from  which  is  to  be  deducted  the  deficit  of  the  branch 
lines,  $07,338.28,  leaving  $000,100.34.  (But  the  subsequent  and  more 
economical  operation  of  the  road,  as  heretofore  appears,  shows  an  im- 
proved condition,  and  the  fact  that  interest  charges  are  upon  tmnds,  a 
portion  of  which  are  held  by  the  Union  Pacific,  renders  the  deficit  to 
some  extent  a])parent  rather  than  real.) 

The  net  earnings  of  the  Union  Pacific  Company  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1883,  were  $12,104,900.47.  For  the  year  ending  June  30, 1884, 
they  were  $8,817,592.44.  The  decrease  was  $3,337,368.03.  The  total 
interest  charge  uik)ii  the  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  entire  system  ia 
$8,986,714,23.  If  there  has  been  excessive  bonding  of  the  lines  compos- 
ig  the  system,  wbicli  the  records  show  as  to  the  branch  lines,  so  far  as 
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tlie  Uoveruiuent  directors  are'  able  to  judge,  hau  beeu  mainly  equal  only 
to  the  actual  cost  of  said  lines ;  atiU,  as  tbe  Union  Pacific  pays  tbe  in- 
terest apou  ttie  eiitire  amount  of  tbese  bondii,  ai^  one  of  tbe  conditions  of 
the  operatiou  of  the  branch  lines,  the  fact  presents  a  case  of  vital  tuter- 
eat,  iu  view  of  the  shotviui;  made. 

Of  tbe  entire  bonded  debt  of  the  branch  lines.  $40,883,000,  as  shown 
by  theroportoftbeComniiHSioDerofBaili-oads,  1881,  bondstotbeamount 
of  $23,015,730.40,  upon  which  the  iutPreet  charge  ia  Jl,5!J5,7ai.l3,  are 
held  by  the  Union  Pacific,  so  that  this  anioaut  of  il,59i>,7dl  in  a  nom- 
inal rather  than  un  actual  charge  ux>oii  the  resources  of  tbe  company. 

That  this  matter  of  the  branch  lines  may  bj  the  more  fully  understood, 
a  table  showing  the  mileage,  amounts  of  stocks  and  bonds  of  the  re- 
spective roads,  so  far  as  their  operation  is  material,  ontstanding  and 
held  by  the  Union  Pacific,  November  26, 18^  is  hereto  appended.  The 
amounts  bare  beeu  verified  by  the  Commissioner  of  Uaiiroads.  All  the 
stocks  and  bonds  reported  as  the  i)rO{>erty  of  the  Union  Pacific  are 
stated  to  be  held  absolutely  and  not  pledged  or  hypothecated  by  tba 
company,  except  iu  three  or  four  practically  unimportant  instances. 

■SlaleMtnt  of  ie<-urilie4  of  operated  tiHtK. 
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The  balniice  sliecta  of  the  coDipaiiy  for  the  quarters  eD(!iDg  Jane  30  and 
September  30,  1884,  respectively,  are  shown  in  the  report  of  the  presi- 
dent to  the  ilircctori^  December  17,  1S81.     Bxliibit  i»  hereto  appended : 


iDlercitt  on  fltiir-RiDrt|[ig«boDilA: 

Uniled.SutnaulMldTbinidi 

iDtemit  OD  Unltwl  Btatea  bond*,  itnel 
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612;  001  81 
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" 
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1-7  03;  30 

110, 060  00 

6,«>7  82 

■  w.m*  17 

3,636,705  68 

237,374,019  28      230,117.858  88 

2,  343,  839  09 

167,728,147  11 
13.1139.470  08 
2,482.248  67 
1,182,070  86 

t;b87:09SM 

369,717  71 
2,818.80128 

■aass 

3i:B24;8T187 
7,710  001  74 

10,  018.  707  33 

33,484  68 

2.270,100  00 

2,404.457  00 

301.SG0  8t 
2,218,887  37 

;■ 

7i;  227  16 
313:806  24 

320.646  22 

27.000  00 
85,866  83 

287.374,010  29 

230,717,858  98 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENTS. 


A«  will  be  seen,  the  balance  of  aurplus  income  of  the  three  moutbn, 
after  pnyment  of  all  fixed  charges,  inclnding  Government  reqniremeiits 
and  taxes,  was  $l,liU2,3U8.4S,  a  sum  equivalent  to2.6perceut.  npoii  the 
capital  stock  of  the  company.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  third 
qnarter  is  generally  the  most  pi-ofitable  fptarter  of  the  year. 
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KBnitnga(»dudine»nIntJ«ie|.haDd'W».t- 

"•'"-S! 

i.r"-'-- 

i:,317,-7l)M 

TaiM  (Including  Saint  Joaepb  and  Woatom) 

M.B3SMI  4,109, 4M«S 

3.74(1,016  23 
70,200  52 

Income  mm  invHtmenla  oalsldc  of  the  aya- 

, 

T 

3.810,870  76 

1,333.282  93 
23:030  45 

I,  342. 1«  53 

,.»..i 

2*4,478  m[                               310;*7iM| 

roul  Mpendltuici 
SiirplH 


1,472,84039' ,    l.0l>2,3M<* 


Tbe  followiug  is  a  condenaed  statement  nf  the  finaucial  results  of  the 
first  nine  moutlia  of  the  year  as  compared  with  the  same  months  of  the 
previongyear; 


EaroiDfa  (ciclndiug  Saint  Joseph  aiul  Wntern)  and  inoaine  l^om  |  , 

iDTealmenu »21, 082.830  04  ' 

EipeuM  and  Uiea  (Holodlog  Saint  Jonrph  and  WcatcrnI '  10, 833. 130  TO  j 

Income  ovnreiprna™  and  taxea 10,  IM,  549  M  I 

Eipendltnrea :    Intenat,    dUooiiDt.    loaau   on    SHurltlea,   Kink  Ins  i 

fund.  *o ■. 5,187. '41  53  I 

Surplna  iDcoiuB I  4^1.808  41  ' 

rull«d SUtea requlrenu-nla 1,493.214  BB 

Balance 3.44B.503  72 

Add;  ICfcalvedrninitrnKtrsaEauaaaPnciflocanHilldated  mortgage..;  225. 000  00  | 

Tutalanrplnainoomu i  3.873,563  72 

IXvidradadfclan^dnrinE  period  specltli'd '  3,105,50100 

Bnlanoe  of  income 477.072  72 


[Imler  thB  circiiinf4t»nces,  commercial  and  ottier,  and  in  view  of  the 
com  pit  cation  8  which  necOFsarily  confront  and  cmbarrafls  a  new  man- 
ngement,  the  Govemment  directors  would  feel  disposed  to  comment 
favorably  on  these  showings,  if  comment  by  them  were  pertinent  in  the 
premises.  They  have  appended  these  exhibits  and  stated  as  fully  ao 
they  have  and  shall,  the  conditions  which  snrround  the  Union  Pacific, 
with  the  view  of  making  as  clear  as  possible  those  conditions  which 
should  dictate  the  tenor  anil  character  of  any  legislation  that  may  be 
enacted  regarding  the  Union  Pacific  or  affecting  any  corporations  of 
this  class. 

The  Government  direct4>rs  have  not  been  able  to  agree  among  them- 
selves that  an  extended  consideration  of  the  "  traiiB|)ortation  problein '' 
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ix  proper  in  this  rejwrt,  altliough  so  diversitied  are  tbe  interests  and 
chimtctei'i»tic8  of  the  Uuiou  Pacific  syntem  tliat  there  i«  not  one  of  tbe 
phases  of  that  problem  but  tbut  directly  afi'ects  the  operation  aud  future 
proHi>ect8  of  the  road.  There  in  uo  roud  in  the  country  whose  interest!* 
lie  more  iu  the  direction  of  having  thia  troublesone  issoe  satisfactorily 
adjuste<l  or  placed  in  process  of  solution,  if  need  be,  by  some  legal 
method.  The  Union  Pacific  stands  prominently  among  the  miFfrayB  of 
the  country  whose  revenues  and  sncctssful  operation  are  affected  aod 
impaired  by  the  inability  of  these  corporaiious  to  maintain  profitable 
through  or  voiui)etitivc  rates,  which  cannot  be  maintained  with  any  de- 
gree of  i>erinanency  or  certainty,  because  of  the  detestable  persisteDc.v' 
of  traffic  managers  to  cut  ii  terminal  rate  that  has  in  it  the  elemeot  of 
fair  profit  to  the  carrier. 

Like  all  railroads  in  the  country,  the  Union  Pacific  has  nearly,  if  uot 
<iuite,  approximated  the  condition  of  having  to  depend  upon  it«  local 
traffic  for  revenue.  It  becomes  an  important  qnestion  for  legislative 
consideration,  therefore,  whether  and  how  the  indebtedness  of  the  com- 
pany to  the  Government  shall  or  can,  under  these  circumstances,  be  se- 
cure<l,  and  within  what  limit  of  lime.  The  transactions  of  the  company, 
the  manipulation  of  its  property  and  resources,  have  passed  into  his- 
tory, and  cannot  be  recalled  or  obliterated.  Wherever  those  vast  earn- 
ings and  investments  have  gone,  they  are  certainly  not  now  wholly  rep- 
resented iu  jtreseut  values  and  assets  of  the  company.  Tbe  Government 
directors  will  not  assume  to  assert  or  predict  whether  by  any  contin- 
gency of  fortune  or  device  of  legislation  there  is  any  pro6pe<:t  that  they 
ever  can  or  will  be.  It  is  for  them  to  call  attention  to  what  they  believe 
to  be  the  fact,  that  the  bonded  indebtedness  and  capitalization  of  the 
Union  Pacific  system  far  exceed  the  amounts  the  properties  will  bear  as 
revenue-earning  factors  as  compared  with  other  competing  lines.  The 
issue  is  therefore  forced  whether  the  sections  of  country  naturally  or 
from  necessity  tributary  to  tJie  lines  can  be  properly  subjected  to  the 
traffic  rates  which  the  payment  of  the  company's  obligations  and  suc- 
cessful battle  with  its  comi>etitors  involve — whether  in  this  process  "  the 
tax  levietl  by  Congress  upon  the  commerce  of  the  country  that  passes 
by  way  of  transportation  over  these  lines"  may  be  equitably  imposed. 

In  the  contingency  of  legislation,  either  directly  or  through  the  me- 
dium of  a  commission,  establishing,  regulating,  or  interfering  with  these 
rates,  or  providing  a  method  for  the  payment  of  the  Government's  debt, 
it  will  be  observed  that  a  basis  that  would  afford,  for  instance,  the  Chi- 
cago, Burlington  and  Qnincy  (Burlington  and  Missouri  River  in  Ke- 
braska)  Kaili'oad  a  fair  revenue  upon  its  cost,  would  be  entirely  inade- 
-quate  to  the  Union  Pacific  subsidized  lines. 

Inasmuch  as  local  traffic  must  be  relied  npon  mainly  sis  the  source  of 
revenue  with  which  the  Uniou  Pacific  ui|ist  liquidate  its  indebtedness, 
justice  to  localities,  especially  to  the  States  of  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and 
Colorado,  demands  the  most  careful  consideration  of  the  rates  imposed 
upon  them.  It  further  opens  up  the  question  whether  some  method 
may  nut  be  devised  by  which  "through  traffic"  and  commercial  centers 
may  be  compelled  to  bear  their  proper  proitortion  of  this  burden.  It  is 
neither  beneficial  nor  expedient  that  one  class  of  rates  should  decline 
to  the  basis  forced  by  relentless  and  dishonorable  competition,  while 
another  class  is  maintained  at  exorbitant  figures,  which  competition  does 
not  affect,  unless  very  indirectly  or  remotely. 

On  account  of  this  really  unjust  feature,  the  Union  Pacific,  as  are 
other  roads,  is  compelled,  in  order  to  secure  the  reveinies  necessary  to 
its  requirements,  to  fix  and  imi)OBe  rates,  at  points  where  they  may  be 
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31-biu-ai-ily  maiDtttiaed,  which  embrace  every  feature  of  extortion.  TfaU 
fact  is  i-ecognized  and  deprecatetl  by  iiodu  more  fully  aud  earoescly  than 
the  present  maDagemeDt  itself.  Aod  while  it  is  iriie  that  tbe  manage- 
ment is  addressing  itself  most  seriously  to  this  feature  and  most  vigor- 
ously to  the'eorrectiOD  of  these  evils,  selfpreservatioii  compels  it  to 
condone  or  practice  them. 

luvestigatioDS  preliminary  to  such  changes  and  reductions  as  may  in 
Justice  to  the  interests  of  the  company  t>c  made,  are  being  instituted 
with  as  much  energy  and  dispatch  as  circumstances  permit.  But  the 
very  natvre  of  things  indicates  that  progress  in  this  direction  must  be 
tslow  and  unsatisfactory,  until  i-emedtal  legislation  shall  come  to  its 
assistance. 

So  far  as  the  State  of  Nebraska  is  coucerned,  its  transportation  inter- 
ests are  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Union  Pacific,  Chicago, 
Burlington  aud  Quincy,  and  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Bail  ways — prin- 
cipally in  those  of  the  two  former.  These  ronds  pool  or  maintain  rates 
at  all  competing  points.  These  points  secure  perhaps  occasionally,  but 
not  generally,  somewhat  better  rates  than  non-competing.  But  the  ad- 
vantages secured  in  that  regard  are  not  material. 

At  Denver,  Ogden,  Sal  t  Lake,  &c.,  other  tines  enter  the  field  aud  other 
factors  and  complications  operate  upon  rates.  At  these  points,  ratett 
are  comparatively  lower  and  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  them  is  ver>- 
great. 

THE  POSTAL  CLAIM. 

The  questions  involved  in  the  controversy  between  the  Government 
and  the  Union  Pacific  are  so  complex  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
deal  with  them  intelligently  without  the  interventiou  of  some  officer  or 
Department  of  the  Government  directly  familiar  with  the  conduct  aud 
management  of  the  company's  affairs. 

The  company  has  interposed  a  claim  for  the  transportation,  during  a 
long  series  of  years,  of  postal-route  agents,  at  passenger  rates. 

The  Government  directors  have  very  decided  convictions  as  to  the 
et^nity  of  this  claim.  But  as  it  is  one  of  the  items  of  controversy  in 
the  case  now  pending  between  the  Government  and  the  company,  in 
the  Court  of  Claims,  comment  here  would  not,  }>erhapB,  be  regarded 
permissible. 

NET  KABHIKOS. 

There  is  equity  in  the  claim,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Government  direct- 
oi-s,  that  iu  arriving  at  net  earnings,  there  should  be  deducted  such 
ijums  as  are  properly  aud  necessarily  expended  in  improvementa  and 
betterments.  The  high  degree  of  escelleuee,  of  speed,  and  assurances 
of  safety  demanded  iu  pi-eseut  railway  managemeut  dictate  the  Justice 
of  this  [lolicy  within  reasonable  limits.  It  is  only  by  its  oi)eratiou  that 
the  Union  Pacific  could  stand  to  day,  aa  it  does,  in  the  very  front  rank 
of  iirst-class  roads.  In  fact,  the  Supreme  Court  has  affirmed  this  view. 
It  says: 

We  thiuk  the  true  iiitereal  of  the  Qovemmeot  is  the  sune  aa  that  of  the  stock- 
holders,  and  wilt  be  iiubserve<l  1>y  eucoaraging  a  liberal  application  of  the  eamingH 
to  the  LQiproveiueul  of  the  workx.     It  ia  better  for  the  u1timat<'  neciirity  of  the  Oot- 


If  the  view  of  the  Government  directors  is  correct,  however,  the  argu- 
ment aud  decisions  of  courts  that  whatever,  without  some  defined  limit, 
may  be  expended  in  betterments  is  an  addition  pro  tanto  to  the  security 
of  the  Government,  is  fallacious.    The  original  excessive  cos,t  of  the 
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1*034)  in  ail  elemeut  that  cannot  bo  eliminated  by  this  process.  Id  pro- 
irartiou  as  the  amounts  devoted  or  diverted  ti)  this  purpose  are  per- 
initte4l  or  increased,  the.  pajments  to  the  Goventment,  which  in  the 
premises  are  the  only  real  (security  the  Government  has,  are  reduced. 
That  the  boiindK  of  what  Is  proper  in  this  regani  may  not  be  exceeded, 
the  interposition  of  some  tribunal  otlier  thiui  that  simply  of  tlie  law- 
making power  is  imperatively  demanded,  if  the  past  policy  is  to  be  con- 
tinned. 

A.  cDUiinission,  or  a  Government  directory,  in  its  personnel  profesaiou- 
ally  competent,  plenary  authority  heiiiE  delegated  to  it,  to  commaiid 
the  facilities  for  intelligent  intbrmation  and  action,  and  with  iK)«-er  to 
conclude  iiefrotiations,  suggests  itself  as  a  necessary  requisite  in  the 
premises.  There  is  no  person  or  department  representing  the  Govern- 
meat  that  has  this  needful  authority  now.  The  office  of  Commissioner 
of  RftilroHdf),  as  at  present  constituted,  has  not  the  timo,  the  clerical  or 
professional  force,  nor  the  pecuniary  ability  at  its  command,  to  intelh- 
gently  deal  with  all  the  issnes  involved.  ,Nor  is  it  provided  with  the 
legal  authority  necessary. 

SINKING  FUND. 

The  company  rightfully  protests  that  the  investment  of  such  a  sink- 
ing fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  Government  (or  creditors)  as  has  been 
accumulated  is  unjust  to  it.  The  fund  is  not  so  invested  as  to  earn  the 
full  measure  of  its  ability,  if  properly  invested.  It  tends,  therefore,  iu 
no  practioal  degree,  to  relieve  the  debt  of  the  staggering  proportions  it 
will  have  assumed  when  the  time  arrives  for  its  payment.  If  the  pres- 
ent policy  of  percentage  upou  net  earnings,  and  the  investment  of  the 
same  in  a  sinking  fund,  is  to  be  pursued,  experience  having  dictated 
that  some  vital  essential  is  lacking  to  the  successful  working  of  the  pol- 
icy, some  additional  measures  must  be  adopted.  The  successful  work- 
ing of  the  policy  presupposes  two  th  lugs — the  Government  securing  the 
full  and  entire  amouut  of  its  proportion  of  the  net  earnings,  and  invest- 
ment of  that  amouut  so  as  to  accumulate  with  reasonable  rapidity. 

But  if  the  Government  is  to  be  reimbursed  out  of  net  earnings,  the 
Government  directors  venture  the  suggestion  that  in  fact  no  Uepart- 
mcDt  of  the  Government  will  ever  know,  J'or  it  is  practically  imjiossible 
to  definitely  arrive  at,  what  those  earnings  really  are  or  may  be  antii 
some  competent  commission  or  Government  directory  is  empowered  by 
law  to  supervise  continually  and  constantly  the  actual  concerns  And 
operations  of  the  company.  Aside  from  this  being  impracticable,  there 
is  grave  doubt  whether  results  would  then  be  satisfactory,  especially  to 
the  Government  and  public.  This  for  the  reason,  among  others,  that 
conditions  which  this  year  might  prompt  and  enable  the  company  to 
comply  with  certain  demands  next  year  might  ivnder  such  concession 
a  physical  and  financial  impossibility. 

But  the  Government  directors  arc  by  no  means  assure4l  that  this  i^ 
the  view  to  be  taken  of  this  matter.  The  jtrincipal  concern  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, in  its  (treseut  financial  condition — a  matter  which  should  be 
considered,  if  anything,  of  more  importance  than  the  immediate  recov- 
ery of  its  debt — is  that  the  control,  management,  and  o])eration  of  this 
road  should  be  in  honest  as  well  as  competent  hands.  It  should  of  ii!l 
railways  in  the  country  be  operated  in  the  interests  of  the  public. 

The  suggestion  that  seems,  from  a  careful  and  as  intelligent  as  \>o.<- 
sible  survey  of  this  matter,  the  most  feasible  plan,  is  one  that  settles, 
or  wonid  settle  the  most  speedily  and  permanently,  this  whole  questioD 
and  obviate  all  the  difficulties  which  siirronnd  it.     It  is  that  instead  of 
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the  present  requirement  of  the  GoverameDt  of  a  certain  percentage  of 
itet  earnings,  a  fixed  sum  be  agreed  upon,  wliicli  tbe  company  would 
be  compelltHl  to  pay  at  stated  intervals  toward  the  interest  and  prin- 
cipal of  its  debt  to  the  Government.  It  is  true  tbe  Supreme  Court  has 
decided  the  company  may  not  be  compelled  to  pay  either  the  principal 
or  interest  before  the  maturity  of  the  bonds.  But  it  does  not  seem 
possible  that  tbe  company  cau  conceive  it  to  be  to  its  interest  to  longer 
contest  this  issue,  if  reasonable  terms  are  imposed  upon  it. 

In  fixing  such  stated  sum  the  law-making  power  can  resolve  uiion  a 
Just  and  intelligent  figure,  with  or  without  consultation  with  the  com- 
pany, keeping  in  view  the  financial  condition  and  abilities  of  the  com- 
I)any,  and  having  due  regard  to  tbe  interests  of  the  communities  and  of 
commerce  that  will  be  affected.  This  plan  would  necessarily  effect  the 
immediate  and  complete  suppression  of  all  present  controversies  and 
pending  litigation,  as  well  as  remove  any  and  all  cause  for  the  same. 
The  reasons  which  have  existed  for  complaint  and  irritation,  growing 
out  of  these  controversies,  would  fall  to  the  ground.  The  company 
would  know  exactly  wbiit  it  must  do,  and  the  Government  would  have 
certainty  for  uncertainty  and  insecurity — consummations  most  devoutly 
to  be  wished.  The  Government  would  still  retain  the  power  to  alter 
ami  amend  legislation  concerning  tbe  company,  and  would  thus  hold 
the  means  of  protecting  the  interests  of  tbe  public  in  its  bands.  And 
as  regards  this,  the  Government  directors  would  respectfnlly  again  call 
attention  to  such  remarks  aa  have  been  made  touching  tbo  creation  of  a  . 
commission,  in  which  the  intelligent  consideration  and  control  of  tbe 
matters  referred  to  may  be  vested. 

HOW  SHALL  THE  RIGHTS  OF  THE  G0VEBI4MENT  BE  SECUBEDf 

Tbe  Government  dii-ectors  are  reluctant  to  oflfur  snggestions  in  this    ' 
regard.     Yet  tbe  purpose  of  their  office  would  seemalmost  to  exact  and 
enjoin  tbe  performance  of  that  function. 

Tbe  Government  is  now  face  to  face  with  the  proposition  that  it  shall 
deal  justly  with  this  corporation  aa  it  now  finds  it,  and  at  the  same  time 
justly  with  tbe  pubbc  and  eommerciiil  interests.  The  Government  direct- 
ors have  endeavoi-ed  to  present  conditions  as  tbey  exist.  Tbe  time  to 
deal  vigorously  with  the  corporation  and  to  speedily  accomplish  tbe 
purposes  now  sought,  and  which  tbe  public  interests  in  the  past,  as  now, 
demanded,  was  permitted  to  pass  by.  This  is  notofiered  as  a  criticism, 
as  the  comparative  abUity  required  to  speak  and  act  in  tbe  light  of  past 
events  as  contrasted  with  those  of  the  future,  is  very  slight. 

Still  this  fact,  anomalous  as  it  now  seems,  presents  itself,  that  the  Gov- 
ernment cauuotafi'ordtocripple  tbe  road  by  commanding  any  acts  which 
present  conditions  render  it  probably  impossible  for  the  company  to  per- 
form orwhicb  would  render  its  securities  of  uncertain  andmerelj'  specu- 
lative valne.  Justice  to  itself,  to  the  public  interests,  and  to  tbe  com- 
pany dictate  this  much. 

But  until  some  practicaland  intelligent  measures,  other  thau  those  now 
prevailing,  looking  to  a  solution  of  the  complications  referred  to,  are 
adopted,  the  cuoti-ovcrsies  between  the  company  and  the  Government 
will  continue.  The  hope  that  "'the  managers  of  these  large  mil  way  enter- 
prises should  be  alhiwed  to  address  tbemsclvfs  to  the  thorough  manage- 
ment of  their  trust,  aud  to  that  end  tbey  should  be  dismissed  from  attend- 
ance in  Washington  to  defend  themselves  in  never-ceasing  Congressional 
controversies"  (Roscoe  Conkling,  in  the  United  States  Senate,  February 
G,  1877),  will  never  be  realized. 

D.g.tizecbvGoOgle 
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There  is  bardl;  a  gniiider  syMteiu  of  railway  in  the  world  than  tb« 
Union  Pacific.  If  ita  property  represented  a  cost  aud  iDdebtednesR  anch 
a«  its  honest  bailding  at  tbe  present  instead  of  at  the  time  of  commereial 
inflation  would  involve,  nud  it  could  couti-ol,a8  a  comnioa  carrier, without 
sennas  competition,  the  vast  resmirceK  of  the  country  It  traverses,  it 
would  bo  equally  }p:aud,  as  it  has  been,  in  its  net  eaniiug  capacity. 

The  Ooveriinient  has  niiifnrmly  encourajted  aud  even  indirectly  assisted 
the  corporation  in  building  thi>  HO-cuIled  branch  lines  and  ezteusioos  of 
the  system.  It  has  done  ho  or  the  alleged  theory  that  these  branches 
and  extensions  would  operate  to  the  financial  mlvnntage  of  the  company 
and  itb  ability  to  ItQnidate  its  indebted ncxs  to  the  Govenimeat.  The 
<iovemment  directors  in  1S73  called  the  attention  of  the  Department 
and  Congress  to  this  subject.    They  said: 

Wilh  rptpi^  t"  <>><'  uilv:i)ir<-A  which  tlip  L'liioii  Psciftc  liux  inHilu  iu  aid  of  (he  rail- 
rokda  inentioiied,  ve.  cmi  liiil  iv|>e»t  whatwn  miid  in  otir  report  for  l^i:  "  VftAount 
ItMBtiou  the  wisdom  of  a  )Mi[ii-y  which  lends  to  neciire  to  the  trnnk  line  Im8tiie«» 
which  the  Halil  wTprul  roadR  may  i-oiiimitii(l.  It  couhl  nut  wull  aaorcl  tn  hnvo  saiil 
liniiinetiB  diverlrtl  from  it.  The  iioliry,  hownvpr,  Hhoiild  be  so  onlcrod  an  not  to  iater- 
f^re  with  whatever  preiunt  or  future  claim  the  Goverumeut  may  hnvo  for  reimbunw- 
roent."  The  ability  of  Ilie  cunipaiiy  to  luake  the  advances  rei^rred  to  tends  to  show 
tbat  it  ooald  have  relnrneil  more  to  the  (lovoriiuient  than  it  haii,  anil  rftises tbe quM- 
lion  of  the  power  of  the  eoiniWD.v  to  divri't  itn  means  into  channels  not  ftiilhuriieil  bv 
the  law.  ■  •  •  Thi'  wfetjof  thi' Goveriiment'ii  inveBtmentfiilepeiidxonlhr  fntiire 
of  thentad. 

Still  no  restrictions  were  pi'ovided  or  imposed  upon  the  power  (otber 
than  the  general  provision  iu  section  4,  act  March  ;t,  1873)  of  tbe  com- 
pany to  pursue  the  policy  uf  diverting  earnings  to  the  building  of  these 
branches.  So  that  now  the  (lovemment  lias  really  a  pecuniary  inter- 
est in  these  branch  lines,  stock  apd  bonds  of  which  are  outstanding, 
and  some  of  which  are  in  the  hands  of  others  than  the  company.  If 
searching  investigation  should  establish  that  these  tinea  have  been 
excessively  bonded  (which  the  Government  directors  arc  not,  however, 
prepared  to  assert),  and  that  under  tbe  circumstances  there  was  no  nec- 
essity for  the  issuance  of  stock,  or  at  least  of  its  going  into  the  hands  of 
others  than  the  iraion  Pacific  Company,  the  fall  force  aud  pertinency 
of  the  suggestions  of  the  Gorernment  directors  in  1873  become  ver>' 
apparent.  They  address  themselves  now  with  equal  force  to  legisla- 
tiveconsideration,  in  view  of  tbe  incieased  number  and  character  of  the 
complications  that  surround  the  situation.  "The  safety  of  the  Govern- 
ment's investments  depends  upon  the  future  of  tlic  road."  The  prop- 
osition was  true  in  18T3.  it  is  eveu  more  true  now.  It  suggests  the 
fact  and  its  painful  relevancy  that  the  inevitable  tendency  of  traffic 
rates,  which  the  railway  manager  finds  himself  utterly  powerless  to 
resist,  is  downward.  This  has  inspired  the  most  strenuous  and  persist- 
ent efforts  toward  economy  in  oi>erHtion.  In  turn  every  railway  finds 
itself  driven  to  the  extremity  of  keeping  up  with,  or,  if  possible,  in 
a«lvance  of  its  competitors,  and  compelled  to  adopt  every  possible  de- 
\'ice  as  a  means  of  doing  so.    These  are  bald  but  demonstrated  facts. 

It  is  hardly  possible  that  n  commission,  delegated  with  authority  to 
Iterforu  all  the  acts  withiji  the  Minge  of  its  proposed  and  proper  juris- 
diction, could  not  adequately  and  with  i-easuuable  expedition  embrace 
in  its  investigations  and  oflicial  functions  the  specific  matters  and  issnes 
involved  in  the  relations  of  the  Pa^Mfic  railroads  to  the  Government. 

It  will  not  have  eacaiicd  the  observation  of  the  Department  that  in 
the  couditiou  of  present  legislation  upon  the  subject,  thi're  is  no  legally 
(-«usUtuteiI  i>ower  or  authority  to  press  a  settlement  or  adjust  affairs 
between  the  Government  and  the  TJniou  Pacific.     The  necessity  for  such 
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ii  power  or  aiitbority  in  some  body  of  iudiviclnals  is  manifest.  Encii 
new  pbaae  or  issue,  as  it  arises,  retinires  some  additioaal  legislation. 
This  is  DBtarallj  tanly  and  generally  in  some  particular  deftetive.  Tlii& 
has  been  one  of  the  fruitful  caases  of  the  lingering  and  disgraceful  con- 
tests between  the  Government  and'tbe  company.  This  is  reallythe 
iintsliell  in  wbiuh  the  causes  of  these  controversies  are  contained.  It 
onght  to  be  removed.  Interests  are  suffering  and  being  .jeopardize<t 
tor  really  no  good  reason  whatever. 

Thecondition  and  prospects  of  the  mitd,  if  the  theory  of  the  (iovenunent 
directors  is  correct,  require  that  either  Congress,  or,  this  being  impracti- 
cable, a  commission  duly  authorized,  establish  uaxininm  and  minimum 
rates,  which  may  be  departed  from  only  when  absolute  justice  shiill  re- 
quire it  ami  with  the  knowledge  and  approval  of  such  commission,  and 
that  siiecial  rates  be  permitted  only  with  such  consent.  All  litigation 
growing  out  of  alleged  extortion,  discrimination,  or  violations  of  the  law 
applying  to  rates  or  the  conduct  of  all  railway  coriwrations  toward  pri- 
vate individuals  should  bo  prosecuted  by  such  commiNt^ion,  as  the  judg- 
ment of  its  members  dictate.  • 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  Government  should,  if  competent-,  or 
it  were  deemed  advisable  by  legislation  or  through  the  meilinm  of  tt 
commission,  encourage  competition,  and  thus  secure  the  lowest  attain- 
able rates,  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  primarily,  or  restrict  such  coui- 
])etition  within  reasonable  limits,  so  far  as  the  Union  Paciflt;  and  its  com- 
petitors are  concerned,  bears  directly  upon  the  question  and  method  of 
the  nltimate  recovery  by  the  Government  of  its  debt. 

The  present  inability  of  the  company  to  comply  with  extremely  rigor- 
ous demands  in  this  regard  such  as  should,  other  things  being  equal,  be 
imiK>ned,  is  dne  almost  wholly  to  competition,  and  the  changed  condi- 
tioDB  it  has  producetl  in  late  yrars. 

If  these  are  held  to  be  objects  desirable  to  be  accomplished,  a  railway 
cothmissiou  suggests  itself  as  the  most  es]>editionH  and  intelligent  iu- 
stni mentality,  the  necessary  statutory  enactments  preceding,  by  which 
they  may  be  secured. 

The  policy  of  creating  commissions  of  this  character  has  l»een  ailopted 
largely  by  the  States  of  the  Union,  aud  is  growing  in  favor.  It  cannot 
be  entirely  serviceable  and  snecessfnl  until  it  shall  have  been  adopted 
by  the  General  (iovemment.  In  this  latter  event,  it  is  desirable  that 
uniformity  iu  State  legislation  and  in  the  constitution,  jurisdictiouT 
powers,  and  duties  of  State  and  Federal  commissions  be  secured,  to  the 
end  that  harmony  and  sameness  of  purpose  in  those  regards  may  be 
attained.  Methmis  and  measures  to  formulate  into  prnctical  shape  such 
reforms  as  experience  and  wise  legislation  shall  dictate  will  be  thf 
most  readily  attained  in  this  way.  As  this  process  must  at  best  lie  slow, 
the  necessity  for  expedition  in  taking  the  initiatory  steps  is  manifest. 
)Ir.  M.  Kf.  Kirkman,  of  the  Ohicago  and  Northwestern  Railway,  a  gen- 
tleman who  has  won  very  high  ^listinction  as  an  expert  and  reliable  au- 
thority in  railway  management,  cites  the  fact  that  the  tronble  and  ex- 
|iense  to  many  railways,  in  conforming  to  the  requirements  of  State 
commissions  and  enactments  regarding  rejtorts  they  are  compelled  to 
furnish,  are  quite  considerable-  In  many  instances  a  railroad  extenda 
into  and  is  operated  in  different  States-  It  is  required  to  make  reitorts 
in  and  for  each  several  State.  Because  of  the  want  of  uniformity  in 
the  character  of  the  demands  made.ujmn  it,  thongh  these  demamls  are 
all  for  the  same  pini)a9e,  it  is  subject  to  much  unnece.si»iry  expense  and 
annoyance.  Mr.  Kirkman  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  form  of  report  re- 
qniix-d  by  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Railroads  is  thoroughly 

oogic 
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comprehensive,  is  tUe  best  and  most  practicable  form  submitted,  ami 
would  serve  tbe  requiremeRts  of  every  State. 

There  is  do  doubt  but  tliat  the  Qiiioii  Pacific  maoageinent  is  subject 
to  much  unnecessary  annoyance  and  exjiense  lu  being  coiitiuually  called 
(ipon  for. statements  and  reports  of  every  conceivable  kind.  They  are 
generally  of  the  uature  a  report  of  which  should  be  or  should  have  been 
required  to  be  made  to  some  department  of  the  Government  author- 
ized to  demand  and  receive  it  at  the  time  of  the  happening  of  tbe  event 
or  transaction. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  Governuieut  directors  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  holding 
that  there  is  an  immediate  and  specific  remedy,  by  legislation  or  other- 
wise, for  tbe  evils  and  complications  herein  referred  to.  Experience 
and  intelligence  only  can  elucidate  processes  and  time  only  can  work 
out  satisfactory  results.  But  they  are  of  the  uuqualitied  opinion  that 
no  practical  results  will  be  attained  or  can  be  reasonably  expected  until 
the  Government  shall  settle  upon  some  definite,  permanent,  and  just 
policy,  with  plenary  executive  authority  back  of  it,  looking  to  a  settle- 
ment of  the  issues  involved. 

Tbey  believe  that  any  legislative  action  taken  should  be  predicated 
upon  as  full  and  complete  an  understanding  of  the  rate  or  transportation 
questiou  as  possible ;  that  the  company  may  not  be  compelled  either 
to  resort  to  what  mny  be,  or  may  be  regarded  as,  extortionate  or  un- 
just rates,  or  to  continue  the  policy  of  such  rates  where  tliey  are  now 
imposed ;  and  that,  above  all,  that  it  may  not  be  embarrassed  in  any 
efforts  it  may  make,  or  which  it  contemplates,  to  correct  existing  evils 
in  that  regard.  That  any  legislation  of  a  general  character  should  be 
directed  towards  securing,  if  possible,  tbe  basis  of  a  paying  and  profit- 
able rate  on  tbrongh  traffic,  that  local  traffic  may  be  relieved  of  the  un- 
just burden  which  competitive  through  rates  force  upon  it,  is  certainly 
evident. 

Tbe  very  happy  fact  that  the  stock  of  tbe  company  is  owned  now 
mainly  by  investors,  instead  of  speculators,  has  had  great  weight  with 
the  Government  directors.  It  has  conclusively  determined  in  their 
minds  the  fact  that  perhaps  above  all  things  that  are  to  be  avoided  in 
legislatioo  is  the  contingency  of  such  terms  being  imposed  uiwn  the 
company  as  to  render  its  stock  practically  permanently  non-dividend 
paying,  thus  giviug  it  an  uncertain  and  purely  speculative  value.  Tbe 
result  of  this  would  be  to  utterly  discourage  all  bomv  fide  investors  and 
holders,  force  the  entire  volume  of  stock  into  Wall  street,  and  fiaally 
into  tbe  hands  of  the  pure  speculator,  to  whom  "control  is  better  than 
ownership,  because  cheaper,"  and  affording  all  the  necessary  means  to 
wreck  and  prey  upon  the  resources  of  the  corporation.  It  is  difficult 
to  conceive  to  what  unfortuuate  end  the  road  would  come  in  such  an 
event.  It  would  be  ruinous  to  tbe  road.  It  would  be  the  destruotion 
of  the  claims  of  the  Government  uijon  it. 

The  Govi-rnmeut  directors  frankly  confess  that  this  consideration  has 
operated  to  divest  their  minds  of  the  conviction,  at  one  time  partially 
entertained  by  some  of  tbem,  that  statutory  prohibition  of  declaration 
of  dividends  upon  the  stock  until  the  Government's  debt  is  paid  should 
be  enacted. 

It  has  been  indicated  herein  as  the  judgment  of  the  Government  di- 
rectors that  while  the  i'esoutc(.'sof  the  tJuion  Pacific  are  enormous  they 
are  circumscribed  by  competitive  conditions  which  magnify  the  immense 
]iro]iortions  of  its  indebtedness.     White  these  resources  will  increase, 
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the  complications  ^owiof;  out  of  these  competitive  conditions  may  be 
expected  to  increase  measurably  if  not  copespondiojcly: 

Itbas  also  been  intimated,  if  experience  ha^  not  in  t^t  demonstrated, 
that  net  earnings,  upon  wbicb  the  present  sinking  fund  process  is  based, 
is  a  sort  of  undefined  snm  which  the  Government  can  never  know  ao- 
«nrately  unless  it  shall  be  represented  directly  in  the  management  and 
operation  of  the  road.  The  inauguration  of  that  policy  or  plan  can  be 
<iout«mpIated  only  with  the  gravest  apprehension  as  to  its  results. 

A  showing  has  been  made  of  how  and  where  the  stock  of  the  com- 
pany has  been  and  is  now  held. 

An  exhibit  has  also  been  made  of  the  amount,  character,  and  proba- 
ble value  of  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  the  branch  lines. 

The  physical  characteristics  of  the  road  have  been  considered. 

These  showings  have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  as 
ftally  as  could  be  done  herein  the  actual  condition  of  the  company's 
property. 

If  the  Government  would  take  the  securities  of  the  branch  lines,  or 
require  that  tliey  be  deposited  as  security  additional  to  that  it  now  has, 
and  fix  upon  a  stated  amount  to  be  paid  at  stated  periods,  such  aa 
Avould  in  time  liquidate  the  debt,  but  which  would  not  compel  the  com- 
pany to  impose  unjust  terms  upon  its  patrons,  and  would  justify  the 
Oovernmept  in  prohibiting  it  from  doing  so,  this  controversy  might  be 
regarded  as  virtually  settled.  The  province  of  the  Government  direct- 
ors would  then  be  practically  reduced  to  the  single  duty  of  satisfylug 
themselves  and  being  able  to  ^fi^m  that  the  operations  of  the  company 
were  conducted  upon  principles  and  methods  of  foimess  to  the  public 
And  reasonable  profit  to  itself. 

December,  18tH. 

COLGATE  HOTT. 
BDMUUD  L.  JOT. 
FRANK  COLPBTZEB. 
H.  L.  MEBRIMAN. 
D.  K.  ANTHONY. 

To  Hon.  H.  M.  Tblleb, 

I  of  the  Interior. 


Since  the  preparation  of  this  report  the  following  commnnications 
from  Charles  Fi^ncis  Adams,  jr.,  president  of  the  Union  Pacific  Bail- 
way  Company,  marked  A,  B,  and  G,  respectively,  have  been  received, 
and,  by  a  vote  of  the  Government  directors,  they  are  made  an  appendix 
to  this  report : 
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APPENniX. 


Boston,  Dteember  b,  1884. 
Ur  Ds&R  Sir:  There  are  certain  queatioDB  of  T>olicy  cuniiPctcd  with  an^  proposed 
ultimate  tettlenient  between  the  GovemmeDt  and  the  PaciJia  railmads  which  seein  to 


e  of  great  importance.  Indeed,  I  regard  a  correct  nndenrlaiiiling  of  them  a 
aential  to  the  sacceMfiil  working  of  any  jilan  which  may  he  adopted  ;  and  ahould  tbe^ 
be  ignored,  disaster  will  in  m;  opinion  inevitably  TennU.  Tbie  disaster,  too,  will  not 
he  confined  to  the  corporations  ;  for  the  fate  of  the  corporations  and  of  the  Govern* 
ment  debt,  unless  I  am  wholly  mistaken,  are  bo  interwoven  that  one  cannot  be  pre- 
judiced without  prejudicing  the  other.  I,  therefure,  propose  to  submit  my  viewB  on 
these  questions  of  policy  tlutiiigh  you  to  the  Board  of  Government  Directors  of  tfa« 
company  for  such  use  as  the  gentlemen  composing  the  Board  may  deem  suitable  uid 

I.  It  has  been  urged  In  certain  quarters  that  the  Government  requirements,  looking 
to  a  m«re  speedjf  liquidation  of  the  company's  debt,  should  be  put  extremely  high — 
•o  high  as  practically  to  abMrb  all  net  earnings  and  pnt  a  stop  <o  the  payment  of 
dividends  on  the  company's  stock.  Indeed,  it  has  been  snggested  that  such  dividenda 
ehonld  be  prohibited  by  law  altogether  until  the  entire  Go vemitient  debt  is  wiped  oat. 

J  beg  to  submit  that  such  a  course  of  proceeding  would  result  in  eouseqnencee  hardly 
less  Injurioua  to  the  Government  as  a  creditor,  than  to  the  stockholders  as  its  debtors. 
The  inuvitable  result  of  putting  a  final  stop  'o  dividends  on  Union  Pacific  stock,  and 
oonaeqaantly  depriving  it  of  au  iovestment  value,  will  he  to  cause  it  to  drift  ont  of 
the  bands  of  permanent  huldera  into  those  of  speculators.  It  will  tend  irresistibly  to 
Wall  street.  Every  oue  practically  acquainted  with  the  course  of  securities  knows 
this  to  be  a  fact.  There  is  no  competent  business  man  who  will  deny  it ;  and,  indeed, 
as  the  books  of  the  company  now  show,  the  stopping  of  dividends  even  for  a  f^w 
months,  and  with  the  belief  that  it  is  only  temporary,  has  already  caused  a  most  nn- 
fortunate  reduction  In  the  nomber  of  smalt,  permanent  shareholders.  Within  the 
last  six  months  a  considerable  body  of  investment  stock  has  passed  into  specnlatiTe 
hands,  although  not  yet  sufflcient  to  control  the  property. 

I,  therefore,  consider  that  we  may  take  this  as  an  indisputable  basis  on  which  to 
forecast  future  events  lu  certain  contingencies.    Accordingly,  if  the  Government,  by 

> — -_i_     ^L_   -r  ., —  _.■ !-  _  ji..:  j__  j_   j-^ --,g  j)j|  stock  into  the 

e  which  other  well- 
ire  the  fate  of  the  old  ULrie,  for 
I  certainty,  and  within  a  time 
which  any.one  skilled  in  such  matters  can  measurably  forecast,  be  secured  by  those 
who  will  seek  it«  ooutrol  simply  for  the  purpose  of  getting  what  plunder  they  can  out 
of  it 

From  that  time  forward  the  roads  of  t>his  corporation,  representiuj;  (200,000,000, 
will  be  operated  as  other  roads  have  been  operated  under  similar  conditions.  Hcnoe 
I  evbmit  that,  though  the  stochholdera  would  be  ruined  in  the  first  place,  the  Qov- 
emment  would  lose  what  is  doe  it  in  the  second  place.  The  security  for  its  debt 
wontd  inevitably  be  destroyed  or  made  away  with. 

I  do  not  tblok  that  any  one  will  gravely  maintain  that  the  United  States  Oovem- 
ment  can  hold  its  own  against  the  machinations  of  Wall-street  sharpers.  It  is  too 
luiwieldy  a  body  to  successfally  attempt  to  do  so.  While  officials  are  endeavoring  by 
every  means  in  their  power  to  perform  their  duty,  street  operators  will,  as  every  one 
knows,  invariably  obtain  the  advantage  of  them.  The  only  course  which  would  then 
be  open  for  the  Oovernmeot  to  pors'ie  would  be  to  take  possession  of  the  property,  and 
Iteeu  to  manage  it.  The  result  ccjd  easily  be  foret>'ld— a  Government  road,  la  tlie 
position  of  the  Union  Paciflc  and  brought  in  contact  with  roads  handled  by  prirato 
parties,  would  scarcely  pay  operating  expenses.     Meanwhile,  before  this,  what«v«t 

"18  the  company  had,  to  which  the  Government  hen  did  not  strictly  attach,  would 
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feat  intereat  of  tbe  Qoverninent  tliat  the  directors  of  tho  cnmpanr  should  ha  resiKiuiii- 
ble  fur  ilB  inanaK<'ineDt.  niid  nhonld  be  iutniBled  with  the  iiRiial  pnwtr  of  ilrclurtDg 
dividpndH  out  of  teKit'iiiiAte  uet  eaniint^  ufter  all  uunnal  elaiins  «f  the  Oiivrrnmetit 
nDiler  atiy  bill  wbiuh  niaj  be  Irainrd  nliall  have  been  HntUfieil.  Ofcoiirse  I  have  no 
objection  to  an;  penal  provision  beiD);  iusertcd  which  CunjjreM  may  Hen  lit.  to  iiixert, 
makinfc  the  directors  crimiDully  reHpoosible  fordtwlaritin  or  puyiiiK  a  dividend  which 
has  not  beea  fairly  i-arned;  but  I  do  iDHinl  that,  aftrr  thia  linhility.  of  siivh  a  ['harac- 
t«r  as  ConKresH  s<-eH  tit  tu  declare,  haa  lieen  iinpiwed,  they  Hhonlil  be  iiitniated  with 
the  uanal  responsibility  of  din;et'irs  in  fnll  control  of  an  ordinary  property . 

But  It  may  be  arged  that  tbia  has  Iwen  the  case  heretofore;  the  threat  of  the  peni- 
teniiar^  has  always  hime  over  the  direi'tors,  and  yet  it  bus  not  preveiit*>d  their  de> 
daring  dividends  which  have  not  lireu  rartied.  This  ia  an  entire  mistake.  It  is  trna 
that  recently  one  or  more  dividends  have  been  declareil  which  hi>d  not  been  earned 
inlAln  the  year  during  which  they  trrre  paid  ;  but  nodividend  hiui  ever  been  deulared 
whioh  was  not  paid  ont  of  surplus  earninija  in  oxcew  of  every  Govpmnient  demand, 
the  aecnritiea  representing  which  were  then  in  the  treasury  of  the  company.  Thi» 
tb»  books  of  the  company  will  ahow,  anil  any  eK|>ert  that  the  Govprnnient  wiU  em- 
ploy to  examine  them  will  mh  i^iiort.  Iti  regani  to  tbia  point  th^tv  nbould  be  no  mis- 
take. Thf  charge  that  any  diridend  ha»  been  mad'  on  Union  Pofiifi'-  tlock  tchich  had  not 
preniomly  been  /airlii  earned  ifmeahich  hat  nnlg  been  advanced  through  ignoranoe  or  malice. 
It  would  not  stand  a  mouiKut's  legal  investigation. 

3.  I  would  also  deprecate,  in  the  stroti]>eiit  possible  niAniier,  any  attempt  to  tie  up 
the  reajHinaibte  direotiou  of  the  road  in  the  matter  of  the  dispueition  to  be  madeof  tb« 
coDipatiy's  assets.  Much  has  been  auid  of  late  in  regard  to  the  ROiiiiiictioiia  ot  the 
Union  Pacilic  road.  It  has  been  alieK&l  thiit  they  w«re,  in  railroad  iiarlance,  '!snck- 
ers."  By  this  it  is  meant  that  thi-yfail  to  pay  theiropi'ratins  expetjHes,andBod*-|ilel« 
the  reaouTcea  of  the  main  line,  inst-ud  of  increasing  them.  Tbia  is  a  wholly  rrroni'oiia 
view  of  the  situation.  The  branches  and  uuKiliary  lines  of  the  Union  Pacilic  road 
to-day  conatituto  the  only  real  aecuriry  the  Government  han  for  the  repayiurnt  of  its 
indeblednrss.  It  is  true  that  certain  of  those  tinea  may  not,  accoriihig  to  ibn  returns, 
pay  the  iiitereat  on  their  coat.  Home  of  them,  poanibly,  niay  not  pay  operating  ex- 
penaea.  Meanwhile, thoae  who  advance  this  criticiam  fail  r-o  take  into  ai-eoiint  the 
fact  that  it  ia  the  busineiis  to  and  from  these  auiciliarv  liuee  pa^aing  ovvr  the  main 
^'-■>  of  the  Union  Pacific  which  givea  that   line  ilH   most  itrtain  rnvenue.      full 


trains  of  loaded  care  posB  daily  between  Onialia  and  the  points  whero  these  brunches 
connect  with  the  main  line,  earning  money  with  every  revoliitinu  of  their  wheels. 
Were  it  not  for  these  branches,  tlie  llninn  PaciHc  would  be  couflued  tu  such  small 


local  traffic  aa  it  could  pick  up  at  poinia  dirt'ctly  upon  its  main  liua,  aud  lo  ii.Hslinro 
of  the  throngh  trauacontinenta!  bnsineaa  which  has  ruoeutly  Immji  siibdividtHl  by 
four  through  the  couHtniction  of  competing  routea.  If  this  were  so,  I  should,  aa 
president  of  the  Union  Pacific,  at  once  advi»e  the  »tockli<)ld6r»  to  aurrouder  the 
property  to  the  Government.  In  my  opinion,  it  wonld  not  be  worth  the  amount  of 
the  hrst  mortgage  upon  it. 

Ruch  being  the  case — and  I  maintain  with  the  utmost  confidence  that  no  man  of  ex- 
perience in  railroad  matters  in  the  country  can  be  found  to  deny  it — it  ia  obviona  that 
In  future  the  company  mnat  be  left  free  to  develop  as  the  exigencies  of  the  cuae  shall 
require,  or  else  it  will  lose  ila  traffic.  Other  linea  are  continually  pressing  in  upon 
the  territoiT  which  the  Union  Pacific  ban  hitherto  served.  It  ia  a  raoe  iu  which  ha 
vho  stops  falls.  If]  therefore,  the  directors  of  the  Union  Pacific,  nniler  ibe  impres-  ■ 
•ion  that  they  are  either  too  iucompeti-nt  or  too  corrupt  to  exercise  aafe  judgment  in 
regnrd  lo  raifroad  manaEement,  are  to  be  tied  up  in  such  a  way  that  they  cannot  do 
what  the  occaa ion  niay  hereafter  require,  the  immediate  autleri'r  will  again  b<-  the 
Btockbolder ;  but  after  he  baa  aoSered  the  turn  of  the  Gnvenijiiant  will  surely  come. 
The  eecnrity  it  has  for  the  repajnietit  of  ita  debt  will  from  dai  to  day  be  impaired. 
On  this  point  the  jadgmeut  of  all  competent  railroad  man  will  be  found  to  agree 
with  my  own. 

I,  therefore,  wonld,  in  the  second  place,  urgently  insist  that  any  bill  which  Con- 
{[■eaH  may  frame  or  pass  looking  to  a  permanent  settlement  of  this  ijuestion  will  fail 
lu  its  purpose  unleaa,  so  far  as  future  development  ia  concerned,  the  board  of  direct- 
or of  the  Union  Pacific  is  intnist«d  with  tbat  power  which  other  board  of  direct- 
ors with  whom  they  are  in  competition  auiformly  have.  To  retain  their  trafUa 
they  mnat  be  able  to  extend  their  Kvstem  when  ocraaii'Q  requires.  The  exercise  of 
this  power  on  their  part  in  the  past  baa  given  the  company  ita  present  value.  Had 
the  power  not  been  exercifled,  tbia  property,  as  I  havealready  aaid,  would,  in  my 
opinion,  not  now  be  worth  the  amonntof  the  firat-mortgsge  bonds  upon  it.  Theex- 
erciie  of  the  aeme  power  will  tnevilably  be  neoeaaary  iu  the  future,  and  there  is  even 
IcM  reason  to  teat  that  it  will  in  future  be  abused  than  there  is  evidence  that  it  hika 
l)»'n  hbused  in  the  pait. 

Finally,  I  would  aniimit  that,  aa  between  the  Qovemroent  and  ths  company,  there 
kre  two  praotical  oonraes  now  open,  and  two  counea  only.  One  or  the  other  ihonld  be 
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kdopted.  Either  tlie  Gov  em  m  rut  Hhonld  tshe  this  property  anil  insnsgo  it,  or  «lae 
the  Goverunieut  Hhoiild  leave  the  dtiicklidlders  to  msDage  it,  ioHititing  ODly  on  what, 
ID  B  coiuuierttial  hphw,  in  the  Beconil-ini>rtga)ce  security.  Let  tbe  OovemmeDt  hftTe 
what-BVf  r  a  nioDcy- lender  in  the  niarkels  of  tbe  world  would  claim  and  get  from  a 
debtor  whose  property  he  did  not  take.  But  beyond  that  it  should  not  go.  In  ita 
desire  to  spcnre  itHelf  it  should  not  bo  hamper  Ibone  who  are  nominally  left  ill  con- 
trol tlint  ihej'  cannot  really  be  responaihle  for  results.  Let  the  Government  be  ra- 
•pODBJbte,  or  let  the  directors  be  responsible,  the  latter,  if  need  be,  with  the  peni- 
tentiary always  before  them.  But  any  bill  which  seeks  to  ho  tie  things  up  that 
Deitber  is  responsible  will  only  result,  in  my  opinion,  in  certain  disuster  to  both. 
I  remain,  Ac, 

CHARLES  F.  ADAMS. 

Praidmit. 
COLOATE  HOTT,  Esq., 

Chairman  Board  of  Gorernmeni  IHrtciori, 

Union  Pacific  Railu-ay  Company. 

Exhibit  B. 

Boston,  Dectmier  24,  1684. 
Dbar  Sir;  That  tbtt  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company,  upto  theyenr  IBT8,  when  the 
Thonnan  act  was  passed,  bad  no  intention  whHtaver  of  making  any  proviiiioD  to  meet  tbe 
Govemiuent  debt  which  matures  in  1S96,  hssbeen  so  frequently  asserted  thatil  is 
now  taken  fiir  granted  as  an  admitted  fact.  Yet  this  assertion  is  wholly  erroneons, 
though  my  connection  with  the  Union  Pacific  aa  a  stockholder' dates  only  from  IIJSI ; 
and  thoii^li  I  have  been  on  its  board  of  directiuu  for  less  than  two  years,  yet  I  am 
able  to  state  with  emphasis  fhnt  there  has  been  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  ootn- 
pany,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  when  there  was  not  in  the  minds  of  the  directors  * 
eettW  plan  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Government  debt  should  be  paid  at  ma- 


clior  myself  for  one  year — 1678.  As  a  Government  dirootor 
1  bad  one,  and  only  one,  conrersatiun  with  Mr.  Gould,  then  in  vractical  control  of 
the  company.  That  con  versat ion  related  to  this  very  subject.  So  far  from  having 
any  design  of  evading  obligations  to  the  Govemment-,  Mr,  Gould,  I  remember,  tben 
submitted  to  me  a  plan  for  meetiug  them  in  advance  of  maturity.  Thigplan  wae  no 
tU'irn  tliao  a  development  of  that  which  hod  already  long  existed  in  the  minds  of  other 
of  I  he  company's  directors. 

Briffiy,  it  was  this;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  it  was  the 
most  beneficent,  tbe  most  bUHlness-like,  and  tbe  most  financially  sound  of  all  tbe 
plans  to  meet  the  obligations  to  the  Government  which  have  yet  been  suggested : 
Accepting  the  Union  Pacific  as  the  tirst  of  tbe  transcontiueutal  routes,  the  plan  of 
tbe  directors  was  to  seciiru  for  it,  through  an  auxiliary  railroad  system,  a  practical 
control  of  the  vast  re);ioii  of  country  then  uiiocaiipied  by  railroad  companies,  which 
lay  both  north  and  south  of  the  original  line.  This  auxiliary  systeui  was  to  be  oou- 
strncted  out'nf  the  snrplaa  earuint^s  aiid  other  spare  income  of  tbe  company,  and  the 
bonds  and  secnrities  repn-seuting  it  weretopsmainiutho  Union  Pacific  treasury  as  as- 
Mts.  Before  the  year  18H0  this  plan  bod  Iwen  developed  to  such  an  extent  that  the  com- 
pany then  owned  600  miles  of  auxiliary  road,  represented  by  thirteeu  millions  of 
Block  and  bonds. 

But  it  is  often  asserted  thnt  these  auxiliary  lines  are  in  the  nature  of  "suckers,"  so 
called,  and  not  feeders,  of  the  Uuion  Pacific.  Tbe  main  line,  it  is  said,  would  be  bet- 
ter without  them.  I  have  to  say  that  this  view  also  is  totally  erroneons.  Were  it  not 
for  these  auxiliary  lines  the  Uniou  Pacific  Railroail  proper  would  to-day  not  be  worth 
its  first-mortgage  bonilH,  and  would  hardly  be  able  to  meet  tbe  interest  u)ion  them. 
This  subject  I  have  already  dwelt  upon  iu  a  previous  letter.  Nevertheless,  the  pop- 
ular misapprehenBiou  in  ref^ord  to  it  ie  so  great  that  the  other  side  of  the  question  has 
to  be  stated,  and  af^aln  restated  before  it  is  appreciated.  The  Union  Pocitio  now  lives 
and  gets  its  profit,  not  from  the  through  business  which  goes  over  it  as  a  transcon- 
tinental route,  but  from  the  full  trains  of  cars  which  pass  to  and  fifl  between  its  ter- 
minus and  tbe  pointo  of  junction  of  its  branches.  These  trains  are  earning  money  for 
the  main  line  every  mile  they  are  hauled.  It  is  the  receipts  from  them,  coming  di- 
rectly into  tbe  treasury  of  the  company  as  earnings  on  its  main  line,  nliich  to-day  con- 
■titute  the  vastly  greater  portion  of  the  company's  profits.  Were  those  branches  dis- 
connected and  turned  over  to  other  or  competing  lines  the  Union  Pacific  could  not 
now  or  hereafter  hope  to  repay  any  part  of  its  debt  to  the  Government. 

Snch  being  the  case,  the  plan  of  the  management  of  the  road  down  to  the  year  1880 
was,  from  a  railroad  and  bueiuees  point  of  view,  the  soundest  that  could  be  devised. 
Surplus  earnings  were  turned  into  the  busiuew,  oe  it  were.  They  were  represented 
there  by  assets,  in  which  lay  the  control  of  the  auxiliary  system  which  secured  to  the 
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Union  Pacific  that  traffic  dd  which  it  lived.  Thua,  pracliCBlly ,  the  sarplaiH  earaingB - 
of  the  company,  after  the  payment  of  reaaanable  diridends  to  the  stockboldera,  con* 
Btituted  a  fund  which  woa  rcKiI^rly  applied  to  the  railroad  develiipmeiit  of  the  neifjh- 
boring  refrioii,  furuishing  what  waa  imperatively  needed  and  at  the  name  time  giving, 
to  the  Union  Pacific  the  bulk  of  its  most  remanerative  traffic.  The  Tharnian  act  su- 
peneded  this  plan.  The  money  which  had  theretofore  been  tnmed  into  the  bnBineas- 
and  made  of  inestimable  service  in  developinK  the  counti?  was,  by  the  operation  of 
that  act,  diverted  to  a  sinbing  fund.  In  place,  therefore,  of  supplying  Nevada,  Utah, 
WyomiuKi  ftnd  Idaho  with  railroadB,and  insuring  large  profits  to  the  Union  PaciQc, 
this  money  was  placed  where  it  has,  as  the  record  shows,  failed  to  be 'of  nse  to  any 
one.  In  the  sinking  fund  it  has  not  earned  2  per  cent,  interest,  instead  of  the  50  per 
cent,  which  it  would  have  earned  had  it  been  applied  according  lo  the  policy  of  tha 
management.    Neither  have  the  people  of  the  interior  got  the  railroads  they  needed. 

The  plan  of  the  directors  was  to  continue  the  system  I  have  described.  They  be- 
lieved that  by  the  year  1894,  when  the  Qoverument  debt  wodld  -become  due,  the  as- 
sets in  the  company's  treasuir,  representing  its  anxitiary  system,  would  be  at  least 
180,000,000,  and  not  improbably  1100,000,000.  The  company  would  then  have  been  in  » 
positiou  to  meet  the  Oovernmeut  and  offer  if  this  large  railroad  property  as  security 
for  its  debt.  That  it  would  have  been  ample  security  I  do  nol  question.  I  think 
that  no  railroad  man  familiar  with  the  situation  would  question  it.  Ha<l  thetiovem- 
ment  then  declined  to  renew  its  loan  upon  this  security  at  a  reduced  rate  of  interest, 
it  would  have  been  possible  for  the  company  to  go  into  the  money  market,  and,  plac- 
ing a  mortgage  upon  the  whole  property,  to  raise  the  sum  necessary  for  paying  the  Gov- 
ernment off.  As  1  have  said,  under  the  operation  of  the  Thunuan  act  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  continue  this  policy  of  the  directors.  The  sinking  fund  was  substituted  in 
it«  place,  aud  the  course  of  events  has  pi'oveil  the  sinking-fund  plan  a  failure. 

It  only  remains  to  endeavor  to  devise  some  new  policy  which  shall  enable  the  com- 
pany to  meet  its  obligations.  This  question  is  now  before  Congress,  and  I  do  not 
propose  to  [ligcusB  it.  Meanwhile,  it  is  right  and  proper  that  the  Qovernment  ahonld 
nndenitand  that,  in  future,  the  company  will  not  be  able  M  carry  ont  the  sinking- 
fond  policy,  or  even  the  semi-annual  policy  if  imposed  upon  it  by  law,  and  also  to 
develop  its  auxiliary  system.  The  money  which  wonld  suffice  for  the  latter  purpose 
will  have  to  be  dei'at«d  to  the  former.  This  seems  to  me,  from  every  poiut  of  view, 
most  unfortunate.  Only  by  building  ap  its  auxiliary  branch  system  oould  the  UnioD 
Pacific  accomplish  what  should  have  been  it«  destiny.  It  ought  to  have  supplied  ths 
interior  of  the  continent  with  that  railroad  system  which  must  be  supplied  to  iifrom 
some  source  before  development  is  possible.  I  believe  that,  with  the  asaistanceof  the 
Union  Pacific  auxiliary  system,  even  in  its  present  ineomplete  form,  the  Qovernment 
is  reasonably  sure  of  receiving  back  what  the  company  owes  it.  Nevertheless,  the 
larger  and  more  publicly  useful  plan  which  the  management  of  the  company  Iiad  de- 
vised has  been  destroyed.  Every  step  to  protect  itseif  which  the  Quvemmeut  has 
hitherto  taken  has  resulted,  according  to  my  best  judgment,  simply  io  depriving  the 
interior  mountain  region  of  the  continent  of  its  railroads,  and  diminishing  the  secn- 
rity  for  the  repayment  of  the  (Jovemnient  debt. 

This  view,  l  know,  is  one  not  commonly  taken.  Newspaper  critics  especially  will, 
I  presniue,  treat  it  with  derision.  Nevertheless,  that  it  ih  true  in  a  thing  of  which  I 
feel  myHClf  the  most  ahsolnte  assurance,  aUhougb  1  hod  uu  share  iu  that  original 
policy  which  I  have  described.  I  think,  also,  it  will  be  found  that  those  most  com- 
petent to  offer  an  opinion  would  agree  with  uie.  In  any  event,  it  seems  to  me  proper 
that  this  aspect  ef  the  question  should  be  placed  on  record  and  brunghtto  the  notice 
of  members  of  Congress. 


Boston,  Drcmibtr  06,  1884. 

Ut  Dear  Sik:  luijniry  has  of  late  reached  me  from  several  different  quarters  as  to 
what  the  Union  Pacific  Bsilway  Company  now  desired,  or  was  endeavoring  to  ob- 
tain, in  the  way  of  legislBtion  at  Wsshiuglon. 

As  very  erroneous  statements  on  this  head  are  efti'n  met  within  the  columns  of  the 
daily  press,  it  mHv  be  well  to  explicitly  define  what  the  position  of  the  company  really 
is.  I  will,  therefore,  say  that  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company  at  this  lime  bas 
no  scheme  in  regard  to  meeting  its  Government  obligations  which  it  is  endeavoriDS 
to  have  incorporated  inio  law.  The  original  policy  of  the  company  in  this  matter  I 
have  endeavored  to  describe  in  another  communicatiou.  Its  policy  was,  in  lirief,  to 
treat  the  debt  it  owed  to  the  Government  as  it  would  any  other  debt.     When  the  debt 
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matured  it  woulil  hnve  tn  be  provldrtl  for  a(  tlie  peril  of  tba  company.  If  it  nma  not 
proviiled  lor  il  would  be  a  valut  lieu  npaii  tlie  property,  wbicb  would  cause  it  to  pans 
out  of  tbp  hands  of  its  owuen  and  into  those  of  the  creditor. 

Witli  this  well  understood  lialiility  iiiipendinK.  the  scheme  of  the  directors  wse  to 
yearly  in  vent  iBr^e  aiuniints  of  snrpltis  earnings  in  atlditionat  railroad  construct  ioo, 
the  SHHetH  re|ire<«'iitiu){  which  wiiukl  cimstitnle  a  spi^cies  of  siukinK  fnail  in  its  tt«a>- 
nry,  offsetlin);  iu  so  far  th«  debt.  As  I  have  also  said,  of  all  the  Bcbenii-s  jret  devisiN] 
this  seeri>s  lo  me  to  have  been  at  nuoe  the  most  bi-nelicent  to  the  conntrj,  the  uiont 
practical  HnTliiisiuiiM-Iike.  ho  far  as  th»  corporatinu  was  concerned,  and  that  which 
Afforded  thi'  best  seourily  to  the  tTuiteil  States.  Neverlht-leBs,  Contcrew  int«rveu«d, 
and,  by  th--  paasaxe  of  the  Tbunuan  act.  maile  it  praL-tically  impossible  for  the  com- 
paiiy  to  mutinne  this  policy.  The  miinoy  which  t^ieretolorr  had  been  devoted  to  rail- 
roail  bnilding  wat,  nuiler  ttia  operation  of  the  TUiirman  wit,  diverted  to  the  sinking 

This  action  of  Oongrew  haviii);  snlwtitnteil  a  new  plan  in  place  of  that  of  the  cnin- 
pany,  it  uuly  remained  fur  the  direotorn  M  conform  as  best  they  could  to  the  condi- 
tions thns  pr<-8<n'il>ed,  and  t»  do  nhatevar  won  in  their  power  to  carry  out  the  paliiry 
iinposed  u|ioil  them.  Such  is  thuir  position  at  this  tiiuc.  Thpy  are  prepared  loysUy 
to  confqrm  to  the  terms  of  the  Thunnan  act. 

Meanwhile,  aa  I  nnderstand  it,  the  heads  of  the  national  departments  and  all  tbe 
leading  mpiiiberH  of  Conjircs)'  agree  that  iu  practical  operation  the  Rinking  fnnd  pm- 
visious  of  tho  Tlinrman  act  have  not  proved  a  success.  This  is  evident  also  from  the 
fact  that  the  money  tunieil  into  the  flinil  has  failed  bi  accumulate  at  all  as  it  was  sup- 
posed it  would.  The  invpHtmeutH  provided  for  cannot  be  made  at  a  profit.  Under 
these  circunintanees  tho  policy  of  the  compflny  is  simply  t4>  await  the  action  of  Coo- 
^resti.  It  has  nothing  whatever  to  propose.  It  has  been  inc4HTectly  stated  that  the 
t>0-year  funding  bill  (so  called)  advocsted  by  Bailroad  Commissioner  Armstruiig  em- 
anated from  this  company.  On  the  contrary,  the  representatives  of  the  Union  PsctGe 
were  not  cnusulted  iu  the  preparation  of  that  bill.  Neither  do  they  now  seek  to  se- 
cure ito  paRsage.  They  have  always  been  ready  to  afford  every  possible  infortaalion 
in  regard  to  their  position  and  reennrcee  which  officials  of  the  Government  may  call 
for.  They  have  also  very  distinct  ideas  an  to  what  the  resoiiTcesoi  ths  company  will 
enable  them  to  do.  Meanwhile,  apart  from  this,  they  await  such  action  as  Congress 
in  its  wisdom  may  see  tt  to  take.  They  ure  prepared  to  do  whatever  it  is  possible 
Ibr  them  to  do  to  meet  the  rcquireaienta  of  any  new  law  which  may  be  passed. 

I  am  fre.e  to  say  that,  shotild  inch  a  meaaure  aa  that  known  as  the  Thompson  bill, 
which  passed  the  Hon><e  of  Representatives  during  the  last  session  of  Cougreas,  be- 
come a  law,  I  do  not,  from  such  examluatioii  as  I  nave  been  able  to  make,  see  how 
the  company  con  Id  live  np  to  its  requirements  and  make  any  return  to  itn  etnck- 
boldrrs.  No  railroad  can  be  prosiieTOUH  tbe  whole  of  the  net  incumeof  which  is 
aliHjrbed  iu  fixed  charges  and  dividenda.  A  eonsiderable  part  of  Its  surplus  income — 
and  in  the  case  of  tbe  Union  Pacifictbatwonld  amount  to  a  very  large  sum — mast  sn- 
nnatl^  be  pnt  luto  the  property  if  the  property  is  to  be  kept  up  to  tbesrandard. 
*'''■'"■■' ""onliarly  the  cane  with  any  rail rond  in  an  undeveloped  country.  A  lai^ 
'  nioilry  must,  so  to  siwak,  be  plowed  into  the  soil  every  year,  otherwise  the 
rill  detei'f orate. 

Hy  i u vent i cations  lead  me  to  suppose  that,  should  any  bill  of  the  nature  of  tbe 
Thompson  bill  become  a  Taw,  largely  Increasing  the  requirements  which  the  coniptay 
mubt  pay  into  the  sinking  fnnd,  there  would  not  remain  an  amount  of  surplus  reve- 
nue which  would  more  than  soBlce  I'ur  keening  the  property  in  a  stationary  condition, 
withont  any  ]>roviHlon  being  made  for  necessary  derelopiuent.  Nothing  wonid  re- 
main for  the  BtiH'kbiilders,  and  the  Tnlue  of  the  stock  would  depreciate  accordingly. 

therefore  should  regard  the  passage  of  this  act  as  most  unforrunate,  not  only  for 
the  stockholders  of  the  company,  but  for  its  bondholders  also,  as  well  as  for  the  United 
States.  ]  think  it  would  have  a  strong  tendency,  which  I  have  already  in  another 
letter  described,  to  send  the  stock  int<i  the  hands  of  those  who  would  mamige  the 
property  simply  for  what  they  conld  get  out  it,  and  without  regard  to  its  preserva- 

I  am  well  aware  that  I  maybe  wholly  wrong  in  apprehending  sucharesult.  Never- 
theless, I  give  it  ns  my  best  judgment  up  to  this  time.  Should  tbe  6U-year  funding 
hill  now  before  llie  Senate  become  a  law,  I  am  under  the  inipiemion  that  it  would  not 
inipose  un  obligniiou  greater  than  the  proiierty  could  bear.  It  would  a bmirb  annually 
a  large  sum  of  money,  nbich,  in  my  opinion,  would  in  the  general  interest  be  mnch 
better  a]>jilied  to  cnnstmction.  Couhl  I  have  my  way,  therefore,  acting  for  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  benetit  of  both  the  company  and  the  Uovemmeut,  instead  of  using 
this  money  in  the  vuy  proposed  I  would,  under  any  restrictions  which  Congress 
plight  Impose,  apply  it  tu  the  coustriictioa  of  additional  lines  of  railway,  the  firat- 
itiortgage  securities  of  which  should  be  placed  In  the  handsoftbe  Govemnient  as  an 
•fliiet  to  our  maturing  debt.  In  that  way.  in  my  belief,  th-f  utmost  benelit  wonId  l» 
Moured  to  the  company,  to  tbe  people  inbabitiug  the  interior  mountain  region  of  the 
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vonntry,  and  ultimately  to  the  United  Stfttei.  It  would  be  Buah  ft  measnre  m  this 
that  the  company  nonld  advocate,  ilid  it  now  advocate  any  meaaura  at  all.  Mean- 
-wbile,  It  does  not  see  it«  way  to  doing  so.  Ita  attitude,  accordingly,  is  an  expectant 
«iie.  It  waits  to  see  what  rale  Congress  in  ito  wisdom  shall  impose,  and  when  that 
rule  is  Impoeed  it  will  live  np  to  it,  if  it  can.  If  upon  a  fair  trial  the  burden  ex- 
ceed! the  company's  strengtlL  we  do  not  doubt  that,  in  the  interest  of  all  eoucemedf 
Cougresa  will  modify  it. 

Trnsting  that  I  bave  made  myself  clear  in  the  above  explanation, 
I  remain,  yours,  very  truly, 

CHABXJSS  F.  ADAMS,  Jk., 

PrtMrnt. 


byGoogle" 
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REPORT 

OF  THB 

BOARD  OF  INDIAN  COMMISSIONERS. 


BuABD  OF  Indian  Commissionebs, 

Workington,  February  2,  1885. 
Sir  :  The  Board  of  Indian  Comniiasioners,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, under  the  act  of  GongresB  approved  April  10, 1869,  have  tbegfaonor 
to  submit  their  sixteenth  annual  report. 


Q  We  have  held  three  meetings  during  the  last  year ;  one  in  New  Tort 
to  assist  in  the  awanling  of  contracts  for  Indian  supplies,  which  require*} 
our  attendance  several  days.  A  full  report  of  the  work  done  at  that 
meeting  is  given  by  Oommissionor  Lyon,  the  chairmau  of  our  purchas- 
ing committee.  Onr  second  meeting  was  at  Mohouk  Lake,  the  residence 
of  Commissioner  Smiley.  Besides  the  members  of  the  Board,  about 
fifty  friends  of  Indian  rights  were  present  as  the  guests  of  Mr.  Smiley,. 
and  three  days  were  spent  in  the  discussion  of  topics  relating  to  the 
education  of  Indians,  and  their  progress  towards  citizenship.  Another 
similar  conference  in  connection  with  our  annual  meeting  was  held  ia 
this  city.  Full  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  these  conventions  will  be- 
found  in  the  Appendix. 

EDUCATIOK  AND   INDUSTBY. 

The  year  1884  has  been  for  all  the  Indians  a  year  of  peace  and  qniet. 
No  outbreaks  have  called  for  the  intervention  of  military  force;  no  dis- 
turbance has  required  the  servieesof  a  "Peace  Commission."  Butthough 
the  year  has  been  marked  by  no  special  excitement,  it  has  been  one  or 
steady  progress  in  industr;>-  and  education.  More  Indi<ins  are  now  en- 
gaged in  cultivating  the  soil  and  in  various  mechanical  pursuits  thao 
at  any  tbrmer  period;  and  more  Indian  children  are  attending  industrial,, 
boarding  and  day  schools  than  ever  before.  The  progress  in  a  single 
year  is  not  very  great,  but  looking  back  over  the  whole  |ieriod  since  the- 
"peace  policy"  was  inaugurated,  we  can  see  evidence  of  growth  in  in- 
telligence, and  of  progress  in  the  pursuits  and  habits  of  civilized  life. 
The  following  statistics,  carefully  compiled  from  the  reports  of  Indiaik 
agents,  and  from  the  results  of  onr  observations,  present  a  comparative 
view  of  the  present  condition  of  the  Indians  with  that  of  sixteen  years- 
ago. 

Except  in  the  first  item,  the  five  civilize<l  tribes  are  not  included  itk 
the  exhibit. 
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[BDmbei  of  iDdlHia  in  tb« United  SUitM(AlMkit  excepted),  ie4,SS9.] 
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B.v  nliglaui  Bocletleii 
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If  the  prodnctions  and  stock  of  tbe  five  civilized  tribes  in  tlie  Indian 
Territory  were  added  tbeabove  figures  forl884  would  be  iiearl.v  doubled. 

The  capacity  of  all  tbe  schools  of  every  grade  supported  by  Govern- 
ment,  by  tbeStateolNew  York,aDdby  missionary  societies,  is  stated  by 
tbe  Hui>eriutendent  of  education,  Maj.  J.  M,  Hawartb,  to  be  13,414,  and 
the  iucrease  of  attendance  tbe  last  year  over  the  precedinjf  year  to  bo 
more  tban  30  per  cent.  If  we  add  tbescboolsof  thefive  civilized  tribes 
we  have  a  total  capacity  for  24,118  pupils,  and  a  total  attendance  of 
19,593. 

These  ligures  show  a  large  advance  in  material  prosperity  and  in  edn- 
-cation;  but  they  do  not  exhibit  the  most  important  features  of  this 
progress.  They  do  not  exhibit  the  improved  implements  of  industry 
now  in  use,  many  of  them  purchased  by  tbe  Indians  with  the  proceeds 
of  their  labor.  They  do  not  show  tbe  improved  methods  of  agricalture 
which  many  Indians  are  adopting  in  emulation  of  their  white  neighbors. 
And  in  education  mere  stiitistics  do  not  exhibit  the  improved  character 
of  tbe  schools  now  established. 

In  our  report  ten  years  ago  we  called  attention  to  the  few  boarding 
«Dd  industrial  sclioola  then  established  upon  tbe  reservations  as  the 
most  effectivn  meaus  for  the  improvement  of  the  Indian  pupils.  We 
«aw  in  our  visits  to  many  agencies  the  necessity  of  removing  the  chil- 
dren from  the  demoralizing  influences  of  the  Indian  camp,  and  of  train- 
ing tbem  in  the  various  branches  of  industry'.  And  two  years  later  we 
recommended  tbe  establishment  of  industrial  and  agricultural  boarding 
.schools.  Since  that  time  the  number  of  such  schools  upon  tbe  reserva- 
tions in  which  industrial  education  is  giveu  to  some  extent  has  increased 
to  eighty-three,  and  six  large  training  and  agricultural  schools,  viz, 
Hampton,  Carlisle,  Forest  Grove,  Genoa,  Lawrence,  aud  Chilocco,  have 
%e«n  organized.  Besides  these,  the  Sautee  Normal  Training  School  in 
Jfebraska,  tbe  Albuquerque  in  New  Mexico,  tbe  Lincoln  iu  Philadelphia, 
White's  Institutes  at  Wabash,  Indiana  and  at  Houghtou,  Iowa,  and 
«everal  others  are  managed  by  religious  aud  other  societies,  with  Gov- 
«mment  aid.  In  all  these  institutions  industrial  training  ismade  a  prom- 
inent feature,  and  even  in  some  of  tlie  day  schools  sucb  instruction 
is  given  to  a  limited  extent.  Tbe  policy  of  education  aud  industrial 
traiuingmay  now  be  regarded  as  adopted  bv  Government,  aud  indorsed 
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by  poblic  opinion.  A  good  beginning  has  been  made.  What  is  needed 
if<  continuance  in  well  doing  and  nipid  enlargement  of  means  to  secure 
greater  and  better  resultH.  In  onr  treaties  with  the  Sioux,  Kiowajj^ 
Oomanches,  Clieyennes,  Arapaboes,  and  others  of  the  wilder  tribes, 
pnivii^ion  i»  made  for  the  edneution  of  all  children  between  the  ages 
of  six  and  sixteen  vears.  In  the  sixteen  years  of  the  «xi»teuce  of  these 
treaties  we  have  faile<l  to  furnish  the  tiecessary  means  to  carry  them 
ont,  and  no  earnest  elibrt  ha«  been  made  to  secure  iheconiplianceof  the 
Indians  with  their  part  of  the  agreement.  If  the  Government  bad  pro- 
Tided  K<;hnnl  facilities  and  then  insisted  upon  a  strict  observance  of  the 
treaty  stipulations,  the  yomig  men  and  wBmen  of  these  wild  tribes  would 
now  have  the  benefits  of  a  common  school  education,  ■*nd  be  fitted  for 
a  civilized  life  without  further  Government  aid.  All  these  yeaxs  the 
treaty  debt  h&s  been  aocnmulating  till  it  now  amounts  to  more  thao 
$4,(XI0,(HIU,  The  exact  sum  as  given  by  the  Secretnry  of  the  Int»-rior  is 
$4,0;J3.71MI.  Xo  good  reason  can  be  given  for  delaying  the  payment  of 
thi.s  debt.  We  Lave  urged  it  again  and  again.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  have  urged  it  more 
than  once.  It  is  of  sufiQcient  imfwrtance  to  be  repeated,  and  kept  be- 
fore the  public  until  the  people  shall  instruct  their  representatives  not 
only  to  redeem  the  national  honor  in  this  matter,  but  to  do  more,  to  de- 
vise and  establish  a  comprehensive  system  of  Klucation  forall  Indians. 
The  time  has  come  for  a  forward  movement  along  the  whole  line.  We 
have  ex|wrimented  euoagh  to  satisfy  everybody  that  Indian  children 
can  learn  as  well  as  others.  We  have  money  enough  and  we  have  well 
trained  teachers  enough.  All  we  want  is  courage  to  do  what  is  obvi- 
ously the  right  and  the  wise  thing  to  4o. 

HOMES  AND  LAW. 

We  liave  continued  our  efforts  to  secure  wise  legislation  to  give  to 
Indians  the  same  rights  thatall  other  nices  enjoy  in  our  country.  And 
we  begin  to  see  more  advance  in  thatdireetion.  The  tradition  that  In- 
dians musl  be  kept  apart,  shut  u]i  on  reservations,  and  treated  as  dis- 
tinct nationalities,  is  beginning  to  yield,  and  public  sentiment  in  favor 
of  treating  them  as  men,  with  the  same  rights  and  duties  as  otlier  men, 
is  rapidly  growing. 

Themeasuresoflegislation  in  which  wehave  taken  the  greatest  interest 
are  the  "Act  for  the  allotment  of  lauds  in  severalty  to  Indiaus  on  the 
various  reservations,  and  to  extend  the  protection  of  the  laws  of  the 
States  and  Territories  over  the  Indians,"  introduced  by  Senator  Coke, 
aud  the  "Act  to  divide  a  portion  of  the  rei^rvatiou  of  the  Sious  nation 
of  Indians,  iu  Dakota,  into  separate  reservations,  and  to  secure  the  re- 
linqui.shmtmt  of  ilie  Indian  title  to  the  remainder,"  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Dawes.  Abstracts  of  these  acts  will  be  found  in  the  Hp)iendix  to 
this  re|>ort.  Both  bills  were  passed  iu  the  Senate  last  winter,  and  have 
been  favorably  reported  by  the  Indian  Ctimmitteeof  the  House.  If  not 
crowded  out  by  the  pressure  of  other  bills,  we  are  confident  that  they 
will  be  passed  by  tha  present  Congress.  We  do  not  expect  an  immediate 
and  general  change  of  the  condition  of  all  Indiaus  as  the  result  of  these 
measures.  Many  are  not  yet  ready,  and  will  not  be  ready  for  some 
years,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  offered.  But  some  tribes, 
several  in  Oregon  and  Washington,  in  Dakota,  Minnesota,  and  Wiscon- 
eiu,  and  the  smaller  tril>es  iu  the  Indian  Territory,  are  waiting  and  have 
for  years  been  asking  for  patents  to  their  horaeslejvds.  The  example  of 
the  Omahaa,  who  through  the  uoble  and  UDtiring  efforts  of  Miss  A.  C. 
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Fletcher,  have  receivet*  allotments  in  severalty  and  patents  ander  the 
aut  of  CoDgresB,  approved  Augnst  7,  1882,  is  instructive  and  enconrag- 
ing.  The  agent  lor  these  Indians,  Maj.  George  W.  Wilkinson  reports 
in  regard  to  the  matter  as  follows : 

The  prinoipal  eveut  of  lropoTtatic«  of  Ibe  pMt  .vexr  haa  b(«D  Ibe  oompletioD  of  tbft 
work  of  allotlinn  to  the  iDntAim  their  Iniidit  in  eevtralty,  in  accordance  with  the  act 
of  CoDgress  approved  AufcnHt  I,  left! ;  J5,9;il  acres  w*re  allolf«d  io  964  separat*  allot- 
menbi  to  1,194  pt-rMinii.  This  uumber  iucluilf«  th»  wivea,  th«y  receiviug  their  landa 
with  their  respective  liusbaiKls.  Al)outii5,4FrO  acres  remaiD  to  be  patented  to  the  tribe 
according  to  the  act  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  burn  diiriti);  the  period  of  the  Iraet 
patents.  -j 

In  tbe  four  towDships  nceregt^lhe  railroad  !i26  allotments  were  taken,  showing  the 
practical  appreciation  b;  the  people  of  a  near  market  for  their  produce.  In  town- 
ship 'ii,  range  7  east  of  tlie  sixth  principal  meridian,  105  allotments  were  made.  Tbe 
portion  of  this  township  lying  west  of  the  milroad  and  'uualloled  to  Indians  waa 
opened  last  April  to  white  settlement,  and  was  immediately  occupied.    The  unallotted 

ertioo  of  Ibis  township  eitst  of  the  railrout  will  next  year  be  in  the  market,  aud  the 
dians  located  there  will  be  surronuded  by  white  neiglibora,  and  thus  be  broDKht  in 
close  contact  with  civilized  people.  All  the  land  lying  near  the  white  settlementa 
which  skirt  the  sonlhem  portion  of  the  reservation  is  allotted  ;  and  the  Indiana,  pnr- 
tloularly  those  who  are  inclined  to  be  progressive,  aie  HeekinK  rather  than  avoiding 
acco-iatinns  with  the  white  people.  This  is  a  good  indication.  Progress  cannot  be 
made  in  Isolation, 

The  increasing  crops  of  the  Ouiafaaa  to  be  marketed  make  them  an  important  factor 
in  tha  prosperity  of  the  growing  villages  in  thuir  vicinity,  and  tbe  tradesmen  in  the 
villages  euconrage  their  rffortiL  The  people  seem  more  aud  more  in  earnest  to  ad< 
vance  itg  their  farmer'a  mode  of  life.  The  security  of  their  tenure  of  their  land  baa 
had  an  excellent  influence. 

The  very  thorough  manner  in  which  tbe  work  of  alluttina  Vhoee  lands  was  done, 
and  tbe  prnctical  iustmctions  given  them  at  the  same  time,  have  given  those  people 
an  itopetUB  which  will  never  be  lost.  The  thanks  of  every  one  of  these  people,  aud 
mine  with  them,  are  heartily  given  to  Mim  A.  C.  Fletcher  fur  her  noblaworh.  Hence- 
forth tbe  laud  follows  descent  according  to  the  laws  of  the  State,  and  tbe  rejjiRtrf 
kept  by  Miss  Fletcher  will  tacililate  in  securing  the  proper  inheritance.  ThiH  recistry, 
giving  as  it  does  the  exact  stalUN  of  the  famitiea  as  they  will  be  recognized  by  tbe 
Qovernntent  in  the  patrei'tx,  will  alxn  render  valuable  aKsist-anoe  iu  raaiutaining  the 
integrity  of  the  family,  a  most  important  matter  In  the  welfare  of  this  people. 

We  look  for  good  resalts  from  this  work  completed.  Our  only  fear 
is  that  funds  accruing  from  the  sale  of  unallotted  lands  may  be  made  a 
permanent  annuity  fund,  and  be  a  temptation  to  idleness,  as  annuities 
have  been  in  so  many  cases.  If  this  money  can  be  soon  expended  for  the 
support  of  schoolsandotliergood  improvements,  and  t»e  Oniahas  made 
dei)«ndi>ut  upon  their  own  industry,  they  will  soon  be  like  their  white 
neighbors,  good  citizens  of  the  State  of  Nebraska, 

The  iufluence  of  this  allotment  of  the  Omaha  lands  has  already  been 
felt  far  beyond  that  reservation.  Messages  and  delegations  from  tribes 
in  Dakota  aud  the  Indian  Tcrritorj'  have  been  sent  to  Miss  Fletcher^ 
asking  her  to  come  and  give  them  "papers"  so  that  they  may  know 
what  laudH  iliey  own. 

The  need  of  law  both  to  protect  Indians  trotn  depredations  and  to 
ponish  criminals  among  themselves  has  long  been  felt.  It  has  been  pro- 
posed to  enact  a  separate  code  of  law  for  ludiaos,  with  alt  the  m!>chiuery 
of  courtsaiidjtidgesaiid  juries,  upon  the  several  reservations.  lint,  aside 
from  the  great  expense  of  such  a  system,  it  is  open  to  tbe  objection  that 
it  would  perpetuate  tbe  evil  that  Las  grown  out  of  our  treaty  and  reser- 
vatiiin  policy  of  keeping  tbe  Indians  ajiart  from  all  others,  and  of  main- 
taining a  hundred  petty  sovet^iguties  within  our  borders.  We  believe 
that  the  laws  which  are  good  enough  for  all  other  kindreds  and  i>eoples 
aud  tribes  aud  nations  arc  good  enongh  for  Indiinis.  And  they  are  as 
capable  of  underxtaiiding  the  proceedings  of  justice  as  millions  of  others 
who  are  now  subject  to  the  laws  of  tbe  land.     We,  therefore,  heartily 
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approve  the  ameodmeut  to  the  Indian  appropriation  bill  offered  by  Mr. 
Cutcheoo  and  adopted  by  the  House,  placing  the  ludiaus  under  law  in 
certain  respects.  Meantime,  until  that,  or  the  Coke  bill,  which  extends 
over  theia  the  laws  of  the  Stat«s  and  Territories,  shall  become  a  law,  the 
courts  of  Indian  offenses  established  by  Commissioner  Price,  seem,  so  far 
as  we  have  observed,  to  be  doing  good  service.  The  account  of  the 
working  of  such  courb),  given  at  our  Mohonk  conference  by  General 
MiJroy  in  charge  of  the  Yakama  Agency,  is  graphic  and  instructive.  It 
may  be  seen  in  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  that  conference  in  our 
Appendix. 

CITIZENSHIP. 

The  solntion  of  tbe  Indian  ]iroblem  is  citizenship,  and  we  believe  that 
the  time  has  come  to  declare  by  an  act  of  Congress  that  every  Indian 
born  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  United  States  is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  and  subject  to  thejurisdiction  thereof.  Maur  Indians  have 
already  adopted  the  habitsof  civilized  life,  are  self-supporting,  and  man- 
age their  business  with  success.  A  large  number  are  tax-payers.  Many 
are  well  educated,  some  are  graduates  of  our  northern  colleges.  Some 
are  lawyers,  doctors,  and  preachers ;  and  yet,  under  our  laws  as  iuter- 
preted  by  the  courts,  there  is  no-way  by  which  even  these  fdneated,  self- 
supporting  Indians  can  gain  a  title  to  the  rights,  privileges,  and  imma- 
Dities  of  citizens.  Thereceutdecisionof  the  Supreme  Conrt  of  the  United 
States  in  regard  to  tbe  question  of  Indian  citizenship  is  of  great  interest 
and  importance.  The  decision  was  rendered  November  3,  1884,  in  the 
case  of  Elk  v.  Wilkins.  The  plaintiff  was  an  Indian  who  brought  action 
in  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district  of  Nebraska 
against  the  registrar  of  one  of  the  wards  of  the  city  of  Omaha  for  refus- 
ing to  register  him  as  a  qualified  voter  therein.  The  full  text  of  the  de- 
cision is  as  follows : 

Au  Indian,  bom  a  member  of  one  of  the  Indian  triben  withm  th«  United  States 
vhich  Htill  exists  and  is  recogoized  as  utribe  by  the  Government  of  the  United  St&tes, 
who  baa  voluntarily  aeparated  himself  from  bis  tribe,  und  taken  up  bin  residence 
among  the  white  citizens  of  tbe  State,  bnt  who  ba»  not  lieen  Datliralized  or  taxed  or 
recognized  as  a  citizen  either  by  the  United  Stales  or  by  tbe  State,  is  uot  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  within  tbe  meaning  of  the  Srnt  sootiou  i.f  tbe  fuurteeuth  article  of 
aniendnients  of  tbe  Constitntion. 

A  petition  alleging  that  the  plaintiff  is  an  Indian,  and  was  >iom  within  the  United 
States,  and  has  severed  his  tribal  relation  to  the  Indian  tribes,  and  fully  and  com- 
pletely surrendered  himself  to  tbejiiriadiotion  oftheUnit«d  States,  and  still  socou- 
tiuncH  subject  to  the  Jorisiliction  of  the  United  States,  and  is  a  bonafide  resident  of 
the  State  of  Nubranka,  and  city  nf  Omaha,  does  not  show  that  he  is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  Stal«H  under  the  fourteenth  article  of  amendments  of  the  Constililtion. 

This  decision  is  sustained  by  the  citation  of  numerous  authorities  to 
tbe  intent  and  puritort  that,  "Indians,  though  not,  strictly  speaking,, 
foreign  states,  were  alien  nations,  distinct  political  communities,  with 
whom  the  United  States  might  and  did  habitually  deal  as  they  thought 
fit,  either  through  treaties  by  the  President  and  Senate  or  through  acts 
of  Congress";  that  they  "owed  allegiance  to  their  several  tribes,  and 
were  not  a  part  oi  the  people  of  the  United  States."  "  They  were  never 
deemed  citizens  of  tbe  United  States  except  upon  ex]>licit  provision  of 
treaty  or  statute  to  that  effect."  "An  Indian  cannot  make  himself  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  withoat  the  consent  or  co-operation  of  the 
Government." 

A  dissenting  opinion  was  rendered  by  Mr.  Justice  Harlan,  with  whom 
concurred  Mr.  Justice  Wood,  in  which  it  is  argned  that  tbe  "averment 
that  the  plaintiff  is  a  citizen  and  bonafide  resident  of  Nebraska  implies 
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in  law  th»t  he  is  subject  to  taxatiou  and  \»  tax<>d  in  tbat  State."  Id  the 
civil  ri^ihts  act  of  April  9,  iNfHi,  it  was  prnritted  that  "all  jiersoiis  borD 
in  the  Uuiied  StiiteH  and  not  snbjfut  to  auy  fom^  power,  excluding 
Itidiaiiit  not  taxt^,  art*  lieiebv  deularetl  to  be  citizens  of  the  United 
Stales.  ThiA  is  the  first  ^rt^iieral  enactment  making  persons  of  the  In- 
dian nice  citizens  ot  the  United  States,  Exclusion  of  Indiaus  not  taxed 
eviuet-d  a  jturixise  to  iiidnde  those  subject  to  taxation  in  the  State  of 
their  residence."  The  debttte  in  Congress  when  this  act  wa*i  under  con- 
sideration and  the  veto  tiiessaj^e  of  President  Johnson  are  cited  to  sns- 
tain  this  view,  making!;  it  "  iiiHinffst  that  one  {>iir|>ose  of  the  act  of  18U6 
was  to  confer  national  uiiizeiiHhip  u|Hni  a  |>art  of  the  Indian  race  in  this 
country,  such  as,  resided  in  one  of  the  States  or  Terriiories,  and  wei-e 
anhject  to  taxation  and  other  public  burdens."  The  hnguage  of  Judge 
Oooley  is  also  quoted,  from  his  edition  of  Story's  Constitution :  "When, 
however,  the  tribal  relations  are  dissolved,  when  the  headship  of  the 
chief  or  the  authority  of  the  tribe  is  no  longer  recognized,  and  the  in- 
dividual Indian,  turning  his  back  upon  his  funner  mode  of  life,  makes 
himself  a  tneiuber  of  the  civilized  commnnity,  the  case  is  wholly  altered. 
Be  then  no  longer  acknowledges  a  divided  allegiauce ;  he  joins  himself 
to  the  bo<ly  politic;  he  gives  proof  of  his  purpose  to  adopt  the  habits  and 
customs  of  civilized  life,  and  a«  his  case  is  then  within  the  terms  of  this 
amendment,  it  would  seem  that  his  right  to  protection  in  person,  prop- 
erty, and  jirivileges  must  be  as  complete  as  the  allegiance  to  the  gov- 
ernment to  which  he  must  then  he  held;  as  complete,  in  short,  as  tbat 
of  any  other  native-tH>ni  inhabitant." 

However  cogent  the  dissenting  opinion,  the  decision  of  the  court  mast 
be  ac<'epted  as  settling  the  question  of  law ;  and  it  furnishes  the  strongest 
reason  for  new  and  ex|iHcit  legislation  on  this  Hubjeet. 

There  is,  however,  a  lar}!;e  niiinl>er  of  Indians  to  whom  we  think  this 
deoisKm  of  the  Supreme  Court  does  not  apply  ;  we  refer  to  those  refill- 
ing in  the  territory  cedetl  to  us  by  Mexico  in  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe- 
Hidalgo.  Under  the  Mexic-an  couKtituri(m,  Indians  were  citizens  of  that 
country.  This  is  clearly  and  fully  shown  in  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  St-ates. 

In  the  case  of  the  United  States  v.  Archibald  A.  Kit«Me(17  Howard): 

•  ■  The  litlR  of  Fi-jntisio  S<.lQno,  an  Iiidiftn,  to  a  tract  of  laud  in  Callfoniia, 
particulurly  set  forth.  Alilioimh  Snliiuo  wan  au  lii<liaii,  yf  t  he  was  competent  oronrd- 
layi  to  Ihi!  latTB  of  Mexieo  at  the  lime  of  Ihe  ^mit  M  tnke  anii  b<i1il  real  pruperl;. 


Tbo  |)luii  of  Igiiala,  Hilupt«t)  by  liie  rewoliitiimarv  Gi)TfriiiufDt  of  Mexico  in  l«21,  mi 
all  tni>  tiucofhBive  iiiiblli-  dodiiiieutN  and  duvrea  of  tbat  couutry>  rPcoKiiliwd  an  equality 
ainori^nr  all  the  iiibabitauta.  wbi'tbur  EDrii)iciiuH,  AI'rivauH.  ot  lodisiis;  Httd  the  decree 


of  1^4,  pr'iviiliDii  for  colouizHtiou,  recognized  tbu  citizeDiibip  of  ttielndiatiH,  aad  their 
right  tu  hold  land. 


Thr  pl»n  of  Ignala  iarelFrred  to,  adoptuil  Febrnary  24,  IKil.in  which  it  is  declared 
thiit  "nil  tho  iiibnhitaiiiB  of  New  Spuiu,  withont  diHtiuctkin,  whether  Europeans, 
AI'ricaiJN,  or  iDdiaiiB  are  citizeim  of  this  nioiian-by  ";  '  *  and  that  "the  person 
auil  |iroperly  of  eviTy  oitizon  will  be  rosjiecte*!  and  |iriitected  by  ihc,  Governnient." 
Twodi-ireesof  the  first  Mfxii-aD  Cungrriu.  are  also  referred  to;  ore  Kebmary  24,  ICKS, 
and  tlin  otbi-r  April  9,  l»a.  TJw  tinir  :  Tlie  Sovrn-iKn  Conuress  dHcUrrs  the  equality 
of  civil  rigbta  of  all  the  free  iiibabitants  uf  the  empire  whatever  may  be  their  origia 
iu  ihf  four  quartern  of  the  eurili."  Thn  cither  ream niia  thr  thrve  Koaranteee  of  the 
plan  of  iKuala:  1.  Indbpeudtuce ;  2.  TheCaihoIk  religion ;  and3.  Union  of  *11  Uexi- 

The  Indian  rane  having  participated  largely  in  tbeBtroggle,  resultiDg  in  the  over- 
tbtow  of  thf  Spaniab  power  and  in  tl>«  fret'tioo  of  an  ini^pendent  Oovernmenl,  it 
was  uatnral  that  in  laying  the  foundations  of  the  new  Qoveruuent,  the  proTiooa 

Cookie 
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political  and  social  distinotion  In  fitvor  of  the  Eurnpeau  or  SpaDish  blood  sboutd  be 
abotiBbed.Oiad  equality  of  riyhtH  and  privileges  ottAbli abed.  Hence  the  ftrticlr  to  tbis 
effect  lu  tne  plan  oflguala,  andthe  decree  of  tbetirgtConurew  declaring  the  equality 
of  civil  rights,  whatever  may  be  their  race  or  country.  Thefte  so'einn  dec  I  a  rat  ions  of 
tbe  political  power  of  the  Oovernmi'nt  bad  theelfcct,  necpigHarily,  to  invest  tbeluilian» 
with  the  privileges  of  citizeiishl[j  as  elTeoliially  aa  had  tbe  declaration  of  ludepeiid- 
enc«  of  the  United  States,  of  lo7ti,  to  invest  all  those  iiersonx  witb  these  iirivil^gps  re- 
aiding  in  the  coiintrj'  at  the  time,  and  vrbo  ailhered  to  the  iDt«rests  of  the  coloniex  (3- 
Pet.,  99,  131).     ■     *    * 

Our  conclusion  is  that  be  (Solano)  was  one  of  the  citizens  of  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment at  the  time  of  the  grant  to  bim,  and  that,  tu>  such,  he  na!>  conipel^iit  to  takii, 
bold,  and  convey  real  property  the  same  as  any  other  citizen  of  the  repitldic. 

Id  a  decision  rendered  by  Mr.  Justice  Miller  in  Ibe  ciise  of  the  Uuited 
States  vs.  Josepb  (Otto,  4),  relating  to  tbe  ludians  of  tbe  village  or 
pueblo  of  TaoR,  iu  New  Mexico,  it  is  held : 

2.  Tliat  tbny  have  a  complete  title  to  their  lai>d<  and  are  not  an  Indian  tribe 
vrittiin  tbe  meaning  of  the  acts  of  Congress. 

Tlie  character  ami  history  of  these  |>eople  are  not  obscure,  hnt  nccnpy  a  well-bnown 
page  la  the  xtory  of  Mexico  from  the  com)  nest  of  tbe  connlry  by  Cortez  to  the  cuMion 
of  thi'  part  of  it  to  the  United  States  by  the  treaty  of  Giiadalnpe- Hidalgo.     •     •     • 

The  Pueblo  Indians,  if.  indeed,  they  can  be  calle*!  Indians,  bave nothing  in  common 
with  the  nomadic  tribes.  The  degree  of  civilization  to  which  they  had  atlainrd  ceu-  ' 
tnries  before,  tbeir  willing  subniii-sion  to  all  the  laws  of  the  Mexican  Government,  tbe 
full  recognition  by  that  Oovernment  of  all  their  civil  rights,  including  that  of  voting 
and  holding  olflce,  and  tbeir  absor|>tioii  into  the  jireat  mass  of  the  iiopulatinn  (except 
that  tbey  hold  their  lands  in  common),  all  foTl>id  that  they  shoald  be  classetl  wttb 
the  Indian  tribes  for  whom  the  intercoume  acts  were  made.  *  *  *  If  the  Piielilo 
Indians  differ  from  the  other  inhabitants  of  New  Mexico  in  holding  lands  in  common 
and  in  a  certain  patriarchal  form  of  domestic  life,  they  only  resemble  in  this  regard 
tbe  Sbabcrs  and  other  communistic  societiPS  in  this  country  and  cannot  for  that  rea- 
son be  classed  with  tbe  Indian  tribes  of  whom  we  have  been  spealting. 

We  bave  been  urged  by  counsel,  in  view  of  these  considrrations,  to  declare  that 
tbey  are  citizens  of  tbe  United  Slates  and  of  New  Mexico.  But  abiding  by  the  rule 
wbiuh  we  think  ought  always  to  govern  Ibis  coort,  to  decide  iiolhing  beyond  whal  ia 
necessary  to  the  judgment  we  are  to  render,  we  leave  that  question  until  it  shall  be 
made  in  some  case  where  tbe  rights  of  citizenship  are  necfssarily  involved.  ■  •  • 
The  Pueblo  Indians  •  •  •  hold  their  lands  1iy  a  right  superior  to  that  of  tbe 
United  States.  Their  title  dates  back  to  grants  made  by  tbe  Uuveniinent  nf  St>aia 
before  the  Mexican  revolution — a  title  which  was  fully  recognized  by  the  Mi-xicou 
Government  and  protected  by  it  in  tbe  treaty  of  Gu ad ainpe- Hidalgo,  l>y  which  this 
country  and  the  allegiance  of  its  inhabitants  were  transferred  to  the  United  States. 

Now  turning  to  the  treaty  above  referred  to,  ratified  February  2,  1H4S,  we  t«ad : 

"Art.  9.  Meiicans  *  '  *  who  shallprefer  toreniaioin  tbesaidTerriloricsfpre- 
vionsly  belonging  to  Mexico)  may  cither  r>-tain  the  title  and  rights  of  Mexican  citi- 
zens nr  acquire  toose  of  cilizeus  of  the  United  Slates,  Bnt  they  shall  be  under  obli- 
gation to  make  tbeir  election  within  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  rati- 
ficatioD,  of  this  treaty  ;  and  those  who  shall  remain  in  the  said  Territories  after  the 
expiration  of  tbat  year  without  having  declare<i  their  intentinn  to  retain  the  chanto- 
ter  of  Meiicans  shall  lie  considered  to  have  elected  to  become  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

"Art.  9.  Mexicans  wbo  in  the  Territories  aforesaid  shall  not  preserve  the  charac- 
ter of  citizens  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  conformably  with  what  is  stipulated  in  the 
preceding  article,  shall  be  incorporated  into  the  Union  of  the  Unitrd  States  and  be 
admitted  at  the  proper  time  (lo  be  Judged  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States)  to 
the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  Slates,  acirording  to  tbe 
provisions  of  the  Constitution,  and  in  the  mean  time  shall  be  maintained  and  pro- 
tected in  the  free  emoyment  of  their  liberty  and  property,  and  secured  in  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion  without  restriction." 

We  find  no  record  of  any  specific  act  of  Congress  to  admit  Mexicans 
"to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  Htates." 
But  Territorial  and  State  governments  have  been  organizeil,  and  Mexi- 
cans bave  been  recognized  at  citizens,  and  inasmuch  as  all  the  inhab- 
itants of  these  Territories,  without  distinction  ot  race,  were  classed  aft 
Mexicans  and  Mexican  citizens,  we  see  no  escape  from  the  conclusion 
that  the  Indians  of  all  the  Territories  ceded  by  Mexico  are  citizens  of 
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the  United  States.  It  may  be  that  some — the  Apaebes  and  Navajos — 
vere  in  a  ntate  of  hostility,  and  were  public  enemies  to  the  Republic  of 
Mexico  at  the  time  the  treaty  wa«  made,  and  therefore  were  not  inclnded 
in  its  provisions.  But  no  such  esceptions  are  expressly  made,  and 
there  can  be  no  donbt  that  it  was  intended  to  secure  the  rights  of  all 
such  Indians  as  the  Pueblos  of  New  Mexico,  the  Pimas,  Maricopas,  and 
Papagoe  of  Arizona,  and  the  Mission  and  other  bands  in  California. 

They  are  a  peaceable,  industrious,  and  simple-hearted  people,  and 
though  ignorant  are  as  capable  of  discharging  the  duties  of  citizeosbip 
as  many  of  their  neighbors.  On  this  point  we  quote  from  a  recent  let- 
ter of  General  George  Orook,  D".  S.  A.,  whose  long  experience  amoDf 
the  Indians  cf  the  Southwest  entitles  hi»  opinion  to  great  weight : 

The  propositinn  I  mkke  od  bebalf  of  tbe  Imlisn  U  that  he  is  at  thia  moment  capalile, 
wUb  very  little  inatTnction,  of  exeroisiaffevorj'  manly  right ;  he  donsD't  ueed  to  have  ao 
mncb  guardianihip  aa  many  people  would  have  iih  believe ;  what  he  does  need  is  pio- 
iection  under  the  law ;  the  priviletce  of  snjng  in  the  courts,  which  privilege  most  be 
founded  upon  the  franchise  to  be  of  Ihe  sligbteMt  value.  If  with  ibe  new  prerogative*, 
individnal  Indians  contiune  to  use  alcoholic  stinmlanta,  we  must  expect  to  see  them 
rise  or  fall  aouially  as  do  whit*  men  under  similflr  circnniBtaiices,  For  my  own  part, 
I  question  very  much  nhcther  wo  should  riot  And  the  Indians  who  wcmld  then  be 
■dmnkarda,  to  he  the  very  same  ones  who  nnder  present  aurronndinga  experience  iio 
diBlculty  whatever  in  grnttfyiug  thia  cursed  appetite-.  The  great  m^onty  of  the  In- 
diana are  wise  (titough  to  recognize  the  fact  that  liquor  ia  tbe  worst  tbe  to  their  ad- 
vancement. Complaints  have  frequently  been  made  hy  them  to  me  that  well-known 
parties  have  maintained  tbia  illicit  traffic  with  members  of  their  tribe,  but  uo  check 
«onId  be  imposed,  or  puDishment  secured,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  Indian  testi- 
mony carries  no  weight  whatever  with  a  whiM  jury.  Now  by  arming  the  red  man 
rith  the  franchise  we  remove  this  impediment  and  provide  a  cure  for  the  very  evil 


which  seems  to  excite  so  much  apprehension ;  besides  this,  we  would  open  a  greater 
field  of  industrial  development.  The  maj'rity  of  the  Indians  whom  I  have  met  are 
perfectly  willing  t»  work  for  their  white  neighbors  to  whom  they  can  make  themselvi 


maud  at  reasonable  wages.  Unfortunately,  there  ure  many  niiecriipulous  charoetera 
to  lie  found  near  all  reservations  who  don't  hesitate,  after  employing  Indians,  to  de- 
fraud them  of  the  full  amount  agreed  upon.  Several  such  instances  have  been  brought 
to  my  notice  during  the  present  year,  l>ut  there  was  no  help  for  the  Indian  who  cguld 
not  bring  snii  in  the  courts. 

Every  such  swindle  ia  a  discouragement  both  to  the  Indian  most  directly  concerned 
and  to  a  large  circle  of  interested  friends,  who  natnrally  prefer  the  relations  of  idleness 
to  work  which  brings  uo  remnneralioii. 

Our  object  should  be  to  get  as  much  vohintary  lalmr  from  tbe  Indian  as  p<Msible. 
Every  dollar  honestly  gained  by  hard  work  is  an  much  subtracted  from  the  hostile  ele- 
ment and  added  to  that  which  is  laboring  for  peace  and  civilization. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  say  most  emphatically  that  tbe  American  Indian  is  the  in- 
tellectual peer  of  most,  if  not  all,  the  various  nationalities  we  have  assimilated  to 
onr  laws,  customs,  and  language.  He  is  fully  able  to  protect  himself  if  the  ballot 
be  given  and  tbe  courts  of  law  not  closed  against  bim. 

If  our  aim  be  to  remove  the  aborigine  from  a  state  of  servile  dependence,  we  cannot 
begin  in  a  better  or  more  practical  way  than  by  making  him  think  well  of  himself, 
to  force  upon  him  the  knowledge  that  he  in  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  nation,  clothed 
with  ail  its  political  privilegi^s,  entitled  t^o  share  in  all  its  benefits.  Our  present  treat- 
ment degrades  him  in  his  own  eyes,  by  making  evident  the  difference  between  his  own 
«ondition  and  that  of  those  about  bim.  To  Bum  np,  my  panaoeufnrthe  Indian  tronble 
is  to  make  the  Indian  self-supportiug,  a  condition  which  can  never,  in  my  opinion,  be 
attained  so  long  as  the  privileges  which  have  made  labor  honorable,  respectable,  and 
Able  to  defend  itself  he  withheld  from  him. 

THE  INDIAK  TEBRITOBT. 

We  are  glad  that  earnest  attention  is  at  last  tamed  to  the  Indian 
"erritory.  Ten  years  ago  we  recommended  that  a  government  be  estab- 
shed  over  the  Territory,  not  inconsistent  with  existing  treaties,  the 
jgislative  body  to  be  elected  by  the  people ;  that  ITait«d  States  ooorts 
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with  civil  and  critniasl  JDrisdictioo  be  nrganized  wltliin  said  Territory, 
as  provided  by  the  treaties  of  18fi(t;  and  tbat  the  people  have  a  right 
to  be  represeuted  iii  Congress  by  a  delegate.  Aud  two  years  ago  we 
called  attentiOD  to  tbe  growing  evil  of  leasing  l.irge  tracts  of  grazing 
land,  and  to  the  danger  that  ia  a  short  time  the  whole  Territory,  except 
the  BQiall  part  actually  occupied  by  IndiaoB.  will  be  in  the  posaessioD 
of  great  monopolies.  We  hope  that  the  iuvestigation  uow  going  oa 
and  the  propositions  now  before  Coogreaa  will  lead  to  some  good  result. 
If  negotiations  are  conducted  iu  a  fair  and  wise  and  kindly  spirit,  we 
believe  that  an  agreement  may  be  made  fur  the  organization  of  a  gov- 
ernment extending  over  the  whole  Territory  iu  place  of  the  several 
national  councils  now  maiutained,  each  too  weak  to  enforce  its  laws, 
and  having  uo  common  bond  of  nuiou.  This  would  lead  ultimately  to 
the  ailmission  of  the  Territory  into  the  Union  as  a  State.  Its  unoccu- 
pied lands  would  be  sold  to  hardy,  enteri>risiug  settlers,  who  would  de- 
velop the  resources  of  the  country  aud  give  it  prosperity.  It  is  evident 
that  something  mu»t  be  done,  for  the  Indian  Territory  cannot  always 
remain  in  seclusion.  The  annual  trouble  in  Oklahoma  has  already 
grown  to  serioas  magnitude,  and  is  attracting  the  attention  of  the  whole 
country'to  the  necessity  of  prompt  and  wise  measures  to  settle  tbe 
4]uestions  in  dispute. 
We  recommend  then — 

1.  The  organization  ol  a  government  in  the  Indian  Territory. 

2.  The  declaration  by  Oongreas  that  Indiana  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

3.  The  prompt  passage  of  the  general  allotment  bill  and  the  Sioaz 
reservation  bill. 

4.  A  large  increase  of  tbe  facilities  for  education — especially  indns- 
ial  edacatiou. 

CLINTON  B.  FiaK,  Chairman. 
WILLIAM  H.LTfON. 
ALBERT  K.  SMILEY. 
WILLIAM  MoMICHAEL. 
JOHN  K.  BOIES. 
WILLIAM  T.  JOHNSON. 
OBANGE  JUUD. 
MERRILL  E.  GATES. 
JOHN  CHARLTON. 
E.  WHITTLESEY,  Secretary. 
The  Hon.  Sbobbtabt  op  the  Intebiob. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PURCHASING  COMillTTEE. 

Sir  :  The  pQrchising  committee  of  the  Board  of  Indian  CommtsaiODera  BDbmiC  the 
fbtloning  KS  their  aDUQal  report  for  the  year  1664 : 

In  compliance  witli  tlje  advertiHeiueat  from  the  Indian  Buretin  at  Wasbiu^toD, 
dated  A|)ril  23,  nealed.  proposals  for  the  annuity  goods,  Biipplien,  and  trannportation 
(br  the  Indian  8«rvice  irer?  opened  and  pnblicly  read  on  the  25th  day  of  Hay  at  the 
Ooveniment  warehouse,  Noh.  65  and  67  Wooster  atreet,  New  Yorlc,  in  the  preaeace  of 
the  Hon.  Hiram  Price,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Mr.  H.  T.  Belt,  repreaentiDg 
the  Hon.  Reoretary  of  the  Interior  Department,  and  the  following  members  of  the 
Board  of  Indian  CommiHsionf ra :  General  Clintim  B.  Pisk,  Oeuerul  E.  Wbittleaej-, 
William  H.  Lyon,  Albert  K.  Smiley,  William  McMichael,  and  Juhu  K.  Boies. 

The  biddi^ra  were  lordly  representiid ;  also  reporters  from  the  leading  commeroial 
papers.  The  competition  among  bidders  was  very  great,  as  there  were  three  bundrod 
Mid  fifty-two  proposals  received,  and  from  which  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  con- 
tracts were  made.  From  the  large  quantity  and  variety  of  samples  of  goods  offered 
there  was  but  little  dsfflcnltyin  making  suitable  selections  for  the  service,  and  at  od- 
UBually  low  jiriccs,  lower  in  many  instances  tban  package  prices  to  wholesale  dealere. 

The  following  well-known  merchante  assisted  your  coinmiltee  in  making  selections 
of  articles  of  guod  vuUie  at  prices  offered,  and  inspecting  gooAa  when  delivered:  Al- 
bert Cornell,  for  dry  goods ;  T.  J.  Paine,  for  groceries ;  Edwin  Bates,  for  clothing ; 
A.  T.  Anderson,  for  clothing  delivery;  E.U.  Currier,  for  boots  and  shoes;  D.  D.  Ives, 
for  bate  and  caps;  W.  L.  Miller,  for  harness  and  leather;  E.  L.  Cooper,  foragricall- 
nrol  implements,  fltoves,  &c. ;  B.  C.  Giaves,  for  hardware  delivery  ;  I.  H.  Osbom, 
for  wagons ;  E.  R.  Livermore,  for  flonr ;  Phineas  Ayerx,  for  paints  and  glass ;  H.  D, 
Harrowor,  for  school  books;  William  Elliott,  for  chemist. 

There  was  no  difficulty  with  old  contractors  in  delivering  goods  not  equal  to  sam- 
ples, as  they  have  learned  that  DO  goods  would  be  received  nnless  equal  io  every 
respect  to  the  Rample«  from  which  their  awards  were  made,  and  bat  very  httle,  less 
than  usual,  with  new  cnntractorH. 

The  bids  for  beef  to  be  delivered  at  the  Pine  Ridge,  Rosehod.  and  several  other 
agencies  not  being  satisfactory  were  rejected,  and  new  bids,  calling  for  about  Ho,  000,000 
pounds,  with  dates  of  delivery  changed,  were  opened  in  Washington  July  1,  resnlt- 

e  very  large, 

_      „  ,  ,  ^      .  ,  .       ,....,  Ht  of  whicl 

in  their  judgment,  ought  to  be  raised  by  the  Indians,  and  would  be  if  lands  wer_ 
allotted  to  them  in  severalty  and  practical  farmers  were  employed  to  instract  them 
in  farming  and  stock-raiBing.  They  could  as  readily  learn  to  raise  cattle  and  sheep 
Mponiea  and  dogs. 

The  awards  for  agricultural  implements,  household  rnmiture,  cooking  utensils,  &o., 
weremostly  made  to  western  manufacturers,  and  were  inspected  and  shipped  by  Mr. 
E.  L.  Cooper,  who  has  served  yonr  committee  as  inspeotor  in  the  most  faitbfnl  and 
•atisfactory  manner  for  the  past  seven  years.  The  following  is  bis  report  of  inspeotion 
and  shipments  &om  Western  manufacturers,: 

"  On  August,  18.  1884,  I  left  New  York  on  my  trip  West  as  inspector  of  Indian  sap- 
plies  for  your  department,  and  returned  December  20,  1884,  having  been  absent  froia 
this  city  lit")  days,  during  which  time  I  visited  Albany,  Ilion,  AQUum,  Seneca  Falls, 
and  Buffalo,  N.  Y;  Cleveland,  Chagrin  Falls,  Canton,  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Chicago, 
Qnincy,  Moline,  and  Sterling,  111. ;  Jackson.  Mich.  ;  South  fiend,  Ind. ;  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  and  Saint  Louis,  Mo. ;  the  distance  traveled  being  about  6,00U  miles.  And  at 
each  place  my  time  was  fully  occupied  in  attending  to  the  duties  devolving  upon  me 
as  inspector. 

"During  aaid  trip  I  inspected  and  attended  to  the  proper  weigbing,  marking, 
and  forwRTxllug  to  the  various  Indian  agencies  over  16,500  packages  of  different  sises 
and  kinds,  weighing  about  1,500,747  ]>ounds,  being  an  average  of  about  155  packages 
ou  each  of  the  108  working  days  of  said  trip,  in  addition  to  the  necessary  time  con- 
sumed by  travel  itom  one  place  to  another. 

"  I  found  all  the  supplies  offered  for  my  inspection  to  have  been  fully  up  to  the 
(690) 
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Bttmplea  on  which  the  Beverol  contraoto  were  awarded,  with  the  nnlr  sxception  of 
the  wagou  covera  on  the  contract  of  MeiiRrs.  Stndebaker  Brothers  Mannfactoriug 
GumpaDj,  which  were  not  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Department. 

The  same  were,  however,  mode  good  within  five  days. 

"  I  also  found  all  said  aappiieii  inspected  by  me  to  be  of  very  goodqnality,  and  that 
the  agricnltural  machine;  and  implement  were  exceptionally  so;  all  aapplies  boiDE 
eoDtracted  for  at  very  low  prices,  in  some  instances  mach  lower  than  mercbanls  deal- 


iHK  in  eanie  class  of  goods  wwr    ,    „    „. 

"  Witli  few  exceptions  the  sappUee  come  to  hand  in  very  good  order  as  topackagea 
t«,  bat  all  pacbagea  showing  wcahnei»  were  promptly  made  good  by  the 
_  J  on  their  attention  being  called  to  their  condition. 
_  ..   lo  found  an  increased  promptness  en  part  of  the  freight  contractor's  agents  in 
properly  signing  for  and  forwarding  the  sunpliea  to  their  destination. 

"This  makee  Ihe  seventh  year  that  I  have  bad  the  honor  of  serving  year  Department 
as  inspector  of  hardware,  agrivnltnral  machines  and  implements,  and  niiscellaueoua 
■npplies,  and  T  must  hear  witness  to  the  fact  that  in  all  supplies  intrusted  to  my  in- 
spection I  have  noticed  a  steady  iniprovem' nt  in  the  qnality  of  the  same  and  In 
the  prices  at  which  the  name  were  furnished,  and  a  very  marked  improvement  in  the^ 
increased  quantity  of  agricnltural  implements  shipped  from  year  to  year  to  the  vari- 
one  Indian  agencies.  The  same  being,  in  my  estioiation,  strong  evidence  of  a  grow- 
ing inclination  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  to  become  se]f-snpporting,  and  trust  the 
showing  of  such  an  inclination  will  be  backed  up  by  giving  tbem  pructical  farmers  to 
teach  them  fully  how  tonse  the  implements  sent  them  to  the  best  advantage.  I  have 
also  noticed  that  the  biddeni  become  more  nnmeroQs  and  the  competition  among 
them  more  earnest  each  year. 

"During  my  term  of  service  as  your  Inspector  I  have  inspected  and.  forwarded 
many  thousand  packages  of  supplies,  fnlly  Rfteen  thousand  each  year,  all  of  which 
have  reached  their  destination  safely,  the  only  article  reported  as  miasiog  heing  one 
dozen  butcher-knives,  valued  at  89  cents,  durii\g  the  seven  years." 

Hr.  John  M.  Osbom,  inspector  of  n-a);ons  for  the  Indian  service,  reports  that  he 
has  inspected  and  shipped  five  hundred  and  sixty  Tarm  wagons  of  different  sizes  tu 
forty  different  agencies,  uianufoctured  by  (he  lollowing  parties,  the  contracts  having 
been  awarded  to  them:  E.  A.  Wubeter.  Jackson,  Mich.;  F.  C.  Herrick,  Nashville, 
Tenn. ;  Alexander  Caldwell,  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  and  Morris  Rosenlield,  M(iline,Ilt. 
As  the  inspection  was  made  before  painting,  he  found  the  luateTial  sound  and  well- 
seasoneil  and  workmanship  salisfaotory. 

The  dr.v-goods,  groceries,  clothing,  hate  and  caps,  boots  and  shoes,  mechanics'  tools, 
small  hardware,  and  many  iilber  things  were  received,  inspected,  and  shipped  &om 
the  Government  warebouse,  6.')  and  67  Wooster  street.  New  York,  and  to  give  some- 
thing of  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  thn  biisincBS  transacted,  and  the  care  with  whloh 
it  has  been  oonducted,  your  committeo  will  stats  that  during  the  season,  mostly  in 
August  and  BeptKmbcr.  30,n30  pacbatfes,  weighing  /rom  1  ounce  to  500  pounds,  aggre- 
gatuig  4,435,&&>  pounds,  wer«  received,  inspected,  weighed,  and  shipped  to  more  than 
■iity  different  Indian  agencies,  and  not  one  package  has  been  lost. 

They  think  the  above  record  will  compare  favornblv  with  any  public  or  private- 
bnsiuess  transactions  in  this  or  any  other  country.  Tlie  abstract  of  awards  in  the 
report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  will  give  full  particulars  of  all  articlea 
purchased,  prices  paid,  and  where  delivered. 


Hon.  CuMTOM  B.  FiBK, 

Chairman  Board  Indian  Commtttfontn. 


WILLIAM  H.  LYON, 
CAdimon  PnrcSatin^  CommitfM. 


riSIT  TO  AGENCIES  llf  SEW  MEXICO,  ARtZOSA,   AND   CALIFORNIA.— 
BEPOBT  OF  COlfMiaSIONESS  SMILEY  AND  WBITTLESBY. 

New  Tork,  Fibruary  A,  1S84. 

Uy  Dbar  Sir:  I  am  very  glad  to  learn  from  you  that  Mr.  Smiley  can  accompany 
yon  on  the  important  mission  to  the  Indians  at  the  southwest.  Please  visit  as  far  as 
possible  the  agencies  in  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California. 

Your  most  convenient  route  will  be,  I  think,  via  Santa  Ffi  and  Albuquerque,  diverg- 
ing to  such  pneblos  as  you  can  reach ;  then  to  the  Navajo  Agency,  and  on  thence  lo 
Su  Francisco.  , 

.i)08lc 
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If  yon  can  do  it  witliout  too  uincli  expeane  hu<1  tioie,  it  will  be  well  to  see  the  Bin«U 
Iiibe*  ill  Nortliem  California,  but  it  is  mach  more  important  to  leam  the  coDdition  of 
the  MiMion  Indiaas,  in  tioutheni  Califoroia ;  and  to  do  this  yon  will  need  to  »lnp  »t 
Lo«  AnKelvotADODBuU  with  Ht^ro.  BraoBnauud  Wells,  Mr.  Ablwtt  Kioiiey,  at  Sierra 
Madre  Villa,  and  otberii;  atxo  ut  Sail  DHrimrdino,  wbere  the  Indian  agent  residca. 

From  tbat  Kgioa  ynii  will  ntach  tbu  Finia,  Maricopa,  and  Papago.  and  the  San 
Carlos  Ageuriea  via  the  Soutbdni  PaciSc  Kailtoad, 

I  regard  the  vinit  tu  San  ChHoh  bh  ainoug  the  mOHt  important  things  to  do.  I  in- 
cloee  to  ;oii  aeveral  pap»r«  referring  to  the  admiuiittration  at  San  Carloa  Agency.  To 
learn  the  atHtn  of  public  feeling  respecliug  the  ApacbM  ;oa  will  need  to  visit  Globe, 
Ahont  30  niilcB  north  of  the  agency. 

On  your  returnit  willing  hnt  little  out  of  junr  way  to  come  from  La  Junta  to  Denver, 
Colo ,  and  then  take  the  Union  Pouitiu  Railrooil  huiI  visit  the  new  indnstrial  Rch<H>l 
at  Oeuaa,  Nebraska,  or  one  of  you  may  prefer  to  see  the  school  near  Lawrence,  Kana. 

1  am  aware  that  this  tri|i  will,  in  geuerat,  be  a  hard  one.  The  dust  of  the  Gilft 
valley  aad  the  unnaual  diaoomforta  incident  to  sncb  a  trip  will  make  yuu  long  for  tb« 
comforts  of  the  East;  bnt  tbii  is  so  important  I  trust  yon  will  make  most  thoroiigb 

CLINTON  B.  FISK, 


Washinutox,  J/ny  1,  1HS4. 

Sir:  Pursuant  to  yonr  letter  of  instruction,  we  left  this  city  February  15  iiltinio, 
and,  stopping  over  Sunday  at  Saint  Louis,  arrived  atSantu  F^  at  3.30  a.  m.  Febmar; 
20.  We  calleil  «arly  at  tb«  Indian  agency,  where  we  found  Agent  Pedro  Sanohee, 
hia  i;lerk  and  iolerpruter.  The  agency  building  is  a  large  adr)be  house,  well  finiiihed 
»nd  plastered  within,  containing  eight  rooms.  In  the  rear  is  a  stable  and  a  room  for 
Indians  when  visitiug  the  ageuey.  Tlieiie  premises  are  rented  at  (600  per  annum. 
We  think  sulficient  accommodation  a  for  the  ofQue  could  be  cnnstrnot,rd  for  9^,500, 
which  would  be  miicb  more  economical  than  to  pay  a  rental  of  t600per  annum.  Pos- 
iiibty  one  of  the  unnsed  buildings  of  the  military  post  miiiht  be  secnrsd  for  the  Indian 
office. 

We  had  a  long  interview  with  Agent  Sanchen,  who  impressed  us  as  a  man  of  KOod 
eense  and  iiit'^reRtfd  in  his  duties.  He  gavens  much  information  respecting  the  Pne- 
blo  Indiuns.  He  has  nineteen  pueblos,  or  villages,  nndei  his  care,  in  whloh  reside 
about  nine  tbon  sand  Indians.  All  are  indnstrionsfarmersandself-supporting.  Noth- 
ing is  issued  by  the  agent  exce]it  a  few  farming  tools  and  uu  occasional  gift  of  food, 
or  clothing,  or  niediciue  to  the  poor  and  sick.  These  Indians  are  scattered  overs 
large  territory,  some  200  miles  from  Santa  Fl^.  The  agent  visits  them  all,  he  says, 
twice  each  year.  Id  general  they  are  very  ignorant  and  superstitions.  Though  nom- 
inally Christ«itjs,  they  keep  up  many  heathen  customs  anil  in  defiance  of  tbe  agent's 
orders  coutlniie  their  annual  dances  with  orgies  too  indecent  for  discription.  They 
greatly  need  true  Christian  edncation  and  industrial  training.  Agent  Sanchez  recom- 
mends a  day  school  iuevery  pueblo,  in  addition  t^i  the  boarding  schools  now  established.  - 
For  this  he  would  nee<l  S^,!iCiO  for  the  oonstmction  of  school  Imilding  and  teacher's  retii- 
deoce  at  eui:b  village.    He  has  asked  authority  to  Bstablisl)foQr  such  schools  this  year. 


We  believe  that  his  reqnest  shonld  be  graotod.  The  school  Bcconimodatiims  m 
BuOlcient  for  only  two  nundred  of  the  l,nOO  children  |if  school  age.  About  on 
dred  and  fifty  more  will  be  provided  for  when  tbe  new  school  bnildings  sliall  be  ci 


Dieted  at  Albuquerque.  That  will  make  tbree  hundred  and  fifty,  or  nne-Ufth  of  all.  We 
found  tbe  otflce  books  of  Agent  Sanchez  well  kept  and  receipts  taken  forevery  article 

■At  the  St,  Vincent  orphan  school  for  girls,  which  wc  visited,  the  sistef«  in  charge 
told  us  they  hod  room  for  eighty  Indian  girls  and  would  gladly  take  and  instruct 
them  if  the  Ooverntneut  would  nay  tbe  expense  iif  their  boaril  and  clothing.  The 
Christain  Brothers,  of  San  Miguel,  also  otfor  to  take  eighty  boys  into  their  Hohnol  near 
Isletta  on  the  same  terms. 

February  ^I,  we  visited  the  University  of  New  Mexico,  Rev.  H,  O.  Ladd,  president. 
He  has  a  new  brick  building — Whitin  Hall — thrne  stories  high,  with  large  tower,  the 
cost  of  which  was  tlR,UO0.  The  number  of  students  is  now  eighty.  President  Ladd 
proposes  to  add  an  industrial  department  and  is  willing  I«  nrganir.e,  in  connection 
witit  that  department,  an  Indian  wihool.  The  location  is  good  and  he  has  20  acres  of 
excellent  land  for  cultivation. 

February  22,  we  reached  Wallace,  and  drove  thence  :i  mites  to  Santa  Domingo  Pue- 
blo, on  Uie  Rio  Grande  River.    Here  we  (onnd  iiliont  eigbt  bnudred  Indians,  Took  log 
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liealttiy  am)  contented.  They  live  iii  fk  compnct  villttKB  of  ailobe  houses  one  anil  two 
Btories  high,  entered  throngh  tlie  ronf,  whiuh  is  reached  by  ladders  and  lishteil  by 
email  glazeil  window.  The  doortand  roufHsre  dirt.  The  houaea  arewarniea  bv  wood 
GrcH  in  tlre-placea.  The  wallH  are  of  dazzlin);  whitencsH'  and  adorned  with  piotnrea 
of  aatnts  and  Madonnas.  We  aaw  the  woiubii  grinding  corn  by  Tubbing  it  between 
two  HtoiieH.  mixing  and  baking  brt>ad,  aa  well  aa  baking  pottery,  of  which  they  have 
an  abuuitaiice  of  all  forms  and  aizea.  All  wear  citizetia'  clothing  with  tho  usual  1d' 
diau  decnrnti-inii.  Tbe  govrrnor,  Antonio,  invited  uh  to  hin  house,  where  a  table  wan 
set,  and  dinner,  cnnHiHtiDg  of  bri'f,  eggs,  bread,  and  coftee,  waa  served  by  the  govern- 
or's wife  and  ilaugbten. 

Thia  pneblo  is  well  lucated  and  has  a  large  tract  of  good  land,  which  is  cultivated 
by  irrigation.  The  farming  impleuients  are  primitive  and  rude,  the  plow  being  the 
old  Mexican  otick  of  wood,  which  merely  acratches  the  gronnd.  With  one  practical 
fanier  liviug  aiuous  them  to  inHtrnut  them,  and  modem  tools  to  work  with,  these  In- 
dians niigbt  soon  nave  all  the  comforta  of  civiliEed  life.  Tbe  farmer  should  know 
enough  of  blackamithing  to  mend  their  tools  and  wagons.  We  talked  with  tbe  gov- 
ernor about  the  edncation  of  the  children,  of  whom  there  most  be  nearly  two  hundred. 
He  said  he  wonid  like  to  have  a  school,  but  the  people  would  nut  consent  to  have 
their  childrou  taken  far  away.  He  had  one  son  at  Albnqnerijue  and  that  was  all  that 
he  conid  do.  After  onr  dinner  and  interview  we  were  complimented  by  an  invitation 
to  wilnesH  a  dancif  in  the  open  air.  About  thirty  men  and  women  in  fnll  dress  pariici- 
l>ated,  and  the  scene  was  as  enteriaiuing  and  much  more  modest  and  deceut  than  the 
round  daiicHH  in  oor  fashionable  society. 

February  'i'i,  at  Albnquerque,  we  viaitvd  the  Indian  boarding  school  under  the  csre 
of  the  Presbyterian  Home  Mtsnion  Board.  Mr.  S.  W.  D.  Bryan  is  the  principal,  aud 
besides  matron  aud  cook  he  baa  three  assistant  teachers.  Miss  Tibbies  teaches  arith- 
metic, her  most  advanced  class  studying  decimals.  Mish  Wood  teaches  geography, 
reading,  ami  spelling.  Miss  Butler  has  the  primary  department  and  teaches  chietly 
by  object  lessons.  We  beard  classes  in  all  tbe  departments.  Tbe  teaching  is  entirely 
in  English  and  id  well  duue.  Discipline  in  the  school-roonis  is  good,  ami  most  of  tbe 
scholars  appear  bright  and  interested  in  their  studies.  The  health  of  the  children  is 
good,  except  that  some  are  troubled  with  sore  eyes,  probably  caused  by  scrofula.  The 
e  poor,  but  the  dormilories  are  clean  and  well  ventilated.  The  number 
w  IB  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  We  saw  them  at  dinner,  which  consisted 
.p,  mutton,  and  bread.  After  dinner  we  went  t«  the  ground  given  by  the  citi- 
if  Albnqnerqne  tor  new  school  buildings  lo  be  erected  by  the  Qovernnient,  with 
for  one  hundred  and  Ufty  scholars.  With  the  help  of  Mr.  Bryan  and  tbe  agent  of 
>ntractor  we  measured  and  slaked  out  the  sites  for  board iug-honse  and  school- 
When  tbete  are  completed,  shops  shonld  at  once  be  added  for  Indnstrial  in- 
on,  which  the  I'ueb'o  Indiana  need  above  all  things. 
February  21.  we  attended  tbe  Indian  Sanday  school.     The  exercises  conaUted  mostly 


Buildinga  ai 
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iging  and  recitationsin  concert  of  many  nhapters  from  the  Bible  with  sarprising 

J.     Addresses  were  made  by  some  of  tbe  visitors,  aud  the  next  day  Mr.  Bryan 
e  scholars  to  wrile  what  they  could  remember,  and  sent  to  na  their  papers- 


Addresses 
We  give  one  sampli 


"Feb.,  Sunday.  24. 


'"General  Whittlesey  talked  to  the  Indians  boys  and  girls.  He  told  us  bow  to  do 
right,  and  how  to  live  in  ibe  world ;  and  be  t^if d  uh  to  }iray  to  Qud  nverv  day  to  help 
na  not  to  do  wrong.  He  told  uh  when  Jesna  died  he  go  to  heaven  and  Helivrs,  and  He 
sees  us  what  wo  do  and  what  we  think.  He  tut d  usto  remember  these  words  ao  when 
we  go  home  we  teach  our  people,  and  1  tliiuk  those  words  are  right  for  us,  and  I  was 
very  much  interested  in  what  he  said  and  I  am  goen  to  try  to  do  right,  aod  1  will  try 
very  bard  not  to  do  wrong. 

"JAMES  D.  POHTER." 

February  25,  wedrovet«Ieletta,iamilen'soutbof  Albni|liernue.  Ononr  way  we  saw 
many  Indians  at  work  cleaning  the  irrigatiug.di tubes  and  plowing  for  spring  plant- 
ing. Some  were  using  good  American  steel  plnwa  and  driving  oxen,  Tbev  have 
wagons  and  other  good  tools  and  their  lands  appear  to  be  well  cnltivated.  At  the 
pueblo  we  enteretl  several  houses  by  doors,  not  laddetB.  All  that  we  inapeottd  were 
clean  and  comfortably  furnished.  In  onerooni  we  counted  fifteen  mirront  on  tbe  walls. 
Tbe  lady  of  the  house  very  politely  invit'Cd  n«  to  be  seated  and  oHersd  nasome  native 
wine  I  o  drink.  Besides  corn  and  wbest  tlieeu  Indians  raise  large  quantities  of  graiiea. 
They  have  good  laud  and  are  industrious.  All  they  need  is  education  to  make  them 
good  citiiteuH, 

February  26,  we  left  Albu<tuHrqne  at  i  a.  m.  and  at  7  arrived  at  MoCarty  Station. 
Thence  with  a  team  generously  ottered  by  Bimon  Biho,  a  trader,  we  drove  IH  miles 
to  the  pneblo  of  Acoma.  The  ride  was  along  a  yalley  with  cliffs  of  sandstone  on  each 
side,  broken  down  in  many  places,  giving  vlatae  of  distant  snow-clad  mooutaina. 
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AaomK  Paeblo  ia  od  the  top  of  one  of  these  oliffi,  left  standinff  alone,  some  500  or  600 
feet  AtMve  the  valley  srouoil.  The  aides  of  this  cliff  kto  nearly  perpendicniar,  esoept 
In  tno  oTthree  ravines,  end  the  village  is  reached  by  a  stairway  of  algue  and  timber 
which  tlie  Indians  have  made.  This  pueblo  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  New  Mexico  aud 
is  said  to  be  the  birthplace  of  MonI«zunia.  The  village  cuntaini,  beiiides  a  lars^ 
chaToh  and  mission,  about  one  hundred  bonseii,  uearly  alt  three  storiea  high,  eaoo 
upper  story  recediDg  from  that  bnlow.  These  houses  are  built  in  three  loDi{  ro«r«, 
aU  tVonting  south.  Tbey  have  no  doors,  the  entrance  being  by  ladders  outside  >iid 
down  through  openings  in  the  roof.  They  are  lighted  by  small,  thin  pieces  of  gyp- 
■DID  set  in  the  wall.  The  houses  are  comfortable  and  cleanly,  but  the  streeta  ars 
fllthy,  being  the  common  corral  of  countless  children,  cfaickeus,  doge,  and  burroa. 
Here  in  this  crowded  village,  occupying  a  few  acres  up  in  the  sky,  live  about  700  In- 
dians, who  carry  up  that  Bt«ep  stairway  all  their  wood  and  pToviaions,  white  thars 
are  many  pleasant  sit«s  in  the  valley,  with  springs  of  water  and  plenty  of  wood. 
They  have  a  large  tract  of  good  land  and  own  many  sheep,  horses,  and  burroa.  Bat 
their  work  ia  done  at  a  great  disadvantage,  living  where  they  now  do.  We  held  » 
oouncil  with  the  chief  men  of  the  village  and  advised  tbem  to  abandon  the  cliff  and 
bnlld  houses  on  their  farms.  This  they  promised  to  do  so  auou  aa  they  can  get  wagona 
and  barneaa  so  that  they  can  haul  timlier.  They  would  also  then  build  aaohool- 
honae  and  a  teaoLer'a  house,  if  a  teacher  could  be  sent  to  inatruct  their  children. 
They  have  now  about  30  at  Albuquerque  and  3  at  Carliale.  They  need  only  a  little 
help  and  direction  to  place  them  in  a  very  comfortable  condition. 

The  Acouia  ludians  have  a  grievance.  They  believe  that  in  the  survey  of  their 
emnt  from  the  Mexican  Government,  oar  Government  haa  taken  from  Ihem  aboat 
half  of  thHiT  land.  We  heard  their  statement,  examined  the  old  Spauiah  papers 
which  we  found  preaerved  in  the  house  of  the  governnr.  Margin  del  Balle,  and  are 
pretty  sure  that  a  fraud  was  perpetrated  In  the  survey.  But  as  the  grant  haa  bean 
oonttrmed  by  the  United  States  Oovemmeat  on  the  basis  of  that  survey,  we  advised 
them  to  be  content  with  the  land  they  have,  enough  and  mom  than  enougb  for  their 
wants.  It  wonld  be  impracticable  now  t«  get  ao  additional  grant  by  CongteBs,  es- 
pecially as  some  portions  of  the  land  taken  from  them  are  already  occupied  by  whits 
aetttets. 

Leaving  Acoma  late  on  the  2Tth,  we  returned  to  HcCarty  in  time  to  take  the  train 
to  Grant,  where  we  epent  the  night  February  38.  We  went  ou  to  Gallup,  and  thenoa 
drove  30  inllea  to  the  Navaj')  Agency.     The  road  was  almost  impassible  *" ~' 

road  in  the  nigbt,  we  camped  anions  tha  rocks  on  theside  of  a  cliff.  At  daylight,  on 
the  !J9th,  we  moved  on  and  arrived  at  Nav^o  in  time  for  breakfaat,  which  waa  we)- 
Oome  after  a  fast  of  tweuty-fniir  boors.  Agent  Kiordan  waa  abaent.  and  we  fouud 
farmer  Maishali  in  charge.  Afh-r  Inspecting  the  office,  and  the  different  atareroonoa, 
and  ahups,  we  visited  the  Government  baarding-scbool.  Thebnildiogisa  large,  sub- 
stantial, three-stury  structure  capable  of  accommodating  one  hundred  pupils.  The 
snperin tendon t,  Mr.  LoRan,  informed  me  that  he  bad  aeventeen  ou  his  roll,  all  boys. 
We  found  fourteen  in  the  scbonl-rnom  taught  by  Mra.  Stewart,  a  native  Navajo 
woman,  who  had  been  educated  at  Carliale.  Bhe seemed  to  he  doing  her  work  well. 
Her  scholars  are  all  young  and  pursuing  only  primary  studies.  The  corps  of  em- 
ploy^ ia  Hufflcii-nt  for  a  full  school,  but  the  Navajos  seem  unwilling  to  send  their 
children,  especially  thf  girls,  to  the  school.  These  ludians  do  bu'  little  farming,  and 
depend  upnn  their  large  Hocks  of  eheep  and  goats  for  a,  living.  No  rations  are  issued 
except  to  the  sick  and  to  aged  paupers.  They  arc  scattered  over  a  wide  country,  and 
many  never  visit  the  agRlioy.  They  are  nomads,  roaming  wberever  they  can  Hod 
grazing  fur  their  stock,  fur  which  they  provide  no  ahrlter  or  forage  even  in  wiuter. 

The  agency  bnildiiisB,  except  the  school-houae  and  the  agent's  dwelling,  are  very 
poor  old  Hilobe  barracKs,  unsafe  and  unfit  to  shelter  the  Gflverument  stores.  A  largn 
MW-milt,  which  cost  (10,000,  has  no  shelter,  bnt,  like  the  poor  sheep  and  poniea, 
■tands  out  in  the  cold.  The  reaervation  Sfcms  to  be  a  very  poor  country,  c«Dsistiug 
of  ridges  and  oliffs  of  sandstone,  with  plainsof  gronnd-upsaud-rook  betweeu.  Tbeni 
are,  however,  some  naiTow  valleys  alftng  the  streams  which  could  be  made  produc- 
tive by  irrigation  and  proper  cultivation. 

From  Navajo  Agency  we  returned  to  the  railroad  at  Manuelito,  aud  proceeded  to  San 
Francisco,  stopping  over  Sunday  at  Peach  Spring  and  the  Colorado  Cation,  and  de- 
layed one  day  by  a  "wash-out"  at  Yncca,  on  the  Mohave  Desert.  At  Sau  Francisco 
we  called  on  Governor  Stoneman,  formerly  a  uiemlier  of  our  Board,  and  had  a  long 
conversatinn  with  him  respecting  the  Mission  Indians  of  Suntheru  California.  He 
speaks  well  of  them;  employs  ten  families  nn  his  farm  at  San  Gabriel,  and  finds  them 
faithful  and  iudnatrinua,  Kisopinion  is  that  a  i^ood  agent  coulil  place  alt  the  Misainn 
InillHUH  on  faniifl  of  whit«  men,  where  tbey  would  earn  a  comfortable  living  and  the 
children  could  attend  the  public  schools.  Now  they  are  generally  poor  and  have  no 
land  secured  to  them  as  iheir  own. 
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While  in  Sad  FraooiBco  we  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Miniatera'  Ciub,  and  tben,  aa 
'well  ae  at  a  large  public  aaiwiubly  in  the  First  Congreeatioual  Church,  we  bad  tbo 
nrivilege  of  speakini^  upon  tbe  present  condition  and  the  oatlooli  of  Indian  affair*. 
Wn  vere  blocliaded  in  the  city  by  unnreoednuted  floods,  which  had  dentroyed  manr 
milee  of  tbe  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  ao  that  we  couid  not  get  away  till  March  18. 
"Vfe  took  tbe  flnt  train  aftei  the  mad  had  been  repaired,  and,  moving  very  elowly, 
-we  arrived  at  Los  Angeles  on  the  19t1i,  at  S  p.  m.     In  that  city  of  palms  and  orange 

5 roves  we  met  Messrs.  Brown  and  WellB,who  are  appointed  by  tbe  Department  of 
nslico  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  Saboba  Indians  r.  Byrnes,  to  whom  the  ranch,  ia> 
eluding  Saboba  village,  was  patented  in  I8H0.  Byrnes  has  begun  a  salt  for  ejectment 
of  the  IndiaDB  livins  in  thai  village.  Tbey,  through  their  coansel,  claim  that  thej 
have  a  right  to  the  landn  they  occupy  under  Mexican  law  and  the  treaty  nf  Quada- 
Inpe  Hiiial(!0.  Mewurs.  Brown  and  Wells  have  moved  to  transfer  tbe  case  to  the 
United  SttttPH  courts,  aud  propose  to  mabe  it  a  test  case  to  settle  tbe  rigbte  uf  aeveral 
Indian  villages  in  a  like  situation.  We  also  met  Mr.  Abbot  Kinney,  of  Sierra  Hadr* 
Tillo,  18  ratlds  north  of  Loh  Angeles,  who  was  associated  with  Ht«.  Jackson  last  year 
in  invusti gating  the  condition  of  the  Mission  Indians.  He  gave  ns  mnch  interesting 
information  oouceruioK  them,  their  troubles  aud  wouts.  We  consulted  several  inte^ 
ligent  tieople,  iiniaDg  them  Mr.  H.  N.  Rust,  of  Paasadena,  with  regard  to  u  |>n>per  site 
for  an  Indian  indnstrial  school  in  Southern  California,  and  after  canvassing  the  olainu 
of  aeveral  places  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Passadena,  B  miles  uorth  of  Los  An- 
geles, presents  tbe  most  nttractions.  Tbe  situation  is  beantifnl.  It  is  near  tbe  larg- 
«atand  most  prosfwrous  city  in  that  part  of  tbe  State.  It  has  a  Christian  people,  who 
wonld  take  an  interest  in  such  a  school.  It  is  a  temperance  town — the  only  one  we 
fonnd  in  California— public  sentiment  prohibiting  Ibe  sale  of  Intoxicating  liqaors.  It 
ia  viHited  bv  many  thousauds  of  tourists  every  year,  and  an  Indian  school  wonld  re- 
ceive from  them  attention  and  help.  It  is  trne  that  good  land  with  water  privileges 
is  held  at  a  higb  price,  bnt  a  few  acres  of  snch  land  would  suffice,  and  dry,  grazing 
land  is  very  cheap.  We  have  comiuniiicat^d  our  views  to  Dr.  Kendall,  Secretary  of 
the  Presbyterian  Mission  Board,  and  we  hope  to  stie  an  Albuquerque  or  a  Carlisle 
■chool  established  somewhere  im  the  Southern  PaciSo  coast. 

March  ^4,  we  arrived  at  San  Ueruardino,  'J  miles  northeast  from  Colton,  on  the 
Son^hern  Pucitlo  Railroad.  There  we  met  Agent  McCallum,  recently  appointed,  from 
Oakland,  Cal.  He  explainrd  to  ns  the  sitnation  of  tbe  numerous  small  villages  and 
hands  under  his  care,  widely  separated,  and  some  of  them  difflouit  of  access.  He  is 
mncb  troubled  to  transport  boolis  for  the  schools,  and  the  small  supplies  of  food  and 
ulothing  for  tbe  sick  and  inflrm.  If  he  bad  authority  to  deposit  these  snpplies 
with  teachers  as  sub-agenta,  the  difficulty  would  be  removed.  Tbe  agency  physician. 
Dr.  Harley,  a  very  competent  y<iiing  man  of  tine  appearance,  complains  of  the  same 
tronble.  He  is  serving  on  the  absurdly  low  salary  of  (.500,  and  cannot  afford  to  visit 
the  distant  villnges.  His  only  resource  is  to  send  medicines  to  be  administered  bj 
the  teachers  under  his  written  instructions.  He  ekea  out  a  living  by  private  proctloe 
in  San  Bernardino.  The  agency  office  is  in  a  private  house  which  is  rented  at  fiiS 
per  month.  It  serves  as  a  resideuce  for  tbe  agent,  huiI  is  sufficient  for  the  business 
Kquired  here. 

The  railroad  to  San  Diego  being  broken  up  by  tbe  floods,  we  could  not  go  to  the 
Indian  villages  on  the  line  of  that  road,  and  in  Son   Diego  County,  as  we  hod  is- 

From  San  Bernardino  we  went  on  to  Banntrg,  arriving  there  March  'iG,  at  lti.15  a. 
m.  Thf)  best  accommodations  we  could  hud  for  the  night  was  a  chair  by  tbe  cook- 
stove  in  a  smaU  eating  room  ni'or  the  station.  Early  alter  breakfast  we  drove  Smiles 
to  Protrom  a  nmall  Indian  village,  where  we  found  a  day  school  of  twenty-seven 
scholars,  twelve  boys  and  15  girts,  taught  by  Blanube  Livinnston,  a  brave  youuggirl 
of  seventeen  yearn,  who  lives  there  alone  among  the  [ndiaus.  We  heard  classes  in 
reading  and  arithmetic.  Theschnlars  are  very  irregular  in  attendance,  their  parents 
feeling  but  little  interest  in  their  eiln  cation.  The  school -ho  use  is  a  rough  board  struct- 
ore,  worth  perhaps  f  IW.  The  number  of  Indians  in  this  Procrero  band  Is  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty.  Tbey  are  poor  and  thriftless,  yet  good  workmen  ou  farms  when 
Btar\-atiim  compels  them  to  work.  Tbey  have  small  fields  under  cultivation  with 
some  vinnyHrdH,  and  a  few  fruit  trees  which  tliey  irrigate  in  a  rude  way.  They  make 
wine  and  drink  it  to  excess.  Banning  ia  on  the  reservation,  and  many  settlers  have 
made  iuiprovemenis,  and  constructed  waterworks  expecting  to  push  the  Indians  off. 
These  poor  people  should  have  some  portion  of  the  lands  secured  to  them  soon  by  a 
patent. 

We  were  much  disapiKiintpd  that  we  conid  not  see  more  of  the  Mission  Indians; 
but  we  learned  ennugh  of  their  condition  to  convince  us  that  tbuy  have  been  greatly 
wronged,  first  by  the  Mexican  Government  and  then  by  our  own  Oovemment  in  giv- 
ing away  the  lauds  that  they  have  long  occupied  and  believed  to  be  their  own.  Jus- 
tice demands  that  the  Hglits  of  these  inoffensive  people  be  defended ;  and  if  legal 
complicutions  are  found  in  the  way  of  their  remaining  in  possession  of  their  old 
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homes,  then  we  are  niorallj  bonnd  to  provide  for  tbeni  Hiiitiible  and  tnttctrut  liiiid« 
for  their  support. 

Betuming  to  the  station  at  Banning  and  reHtiog  on  oar  chairs  till  niidoighr,  ire 
took  the  train  to  CaM  Grande  and  from  that  Htaiion,  ou  March  27,  we  drove  IS 
miles  to  the  Finia  and  Maricopa  Agency.  Her«  ne  found  comfortable  agency  build- 
insH,  and  a  large  schoolhouHe  of  adobe,  tivO'Storiea  high,  bailt  around  an  open  ooort 
with  schoul-Tootiis.  dormitories,  dining  room,  kitchen,  laundry,  &c.,  auBlcient  to 
accommodBtf  100  Bchnlars.  The  oiimbtr  now  on  Ibe  roll  is  51 ;  we  counted  afi  pres- 
ent, six  of  them  gitlf.  Some  had  ra^eutly  beeo  taiieti  away  on  nct^oanl  of  a  case  of 
small-poz,  but  the  danger  being  over  it  was  thought  that  they  would  booh  retura. 
The  tcnoo)  corps  coqhiMb  of  two  teachers,  Mr.  Chubbur.k  and  wife,  a  matron,  laun- 
dress, B^'snistn'ss,  and  cook.  The  total  cost  of  the  school  is  about  |70U  per  month  for 
nine  monthn.  Vpry  good  order  was  maiuiaiiiMl  in  the  school-mom,  and  the  teach- 
ing was  fairly  done,  with  some  lack  of  life  and  stinmltis.  We  hitard  olassng  lo  read- 
ing, spelling,  and  arithmetic.  The  most  advanced  scliol an  read  very  welj  ia  the  third 
reader  and  worked  on  the  blaokboanl  examples  in  simple  addition.  Some  of  Ihein 
haTO  attended  school  three  years. 

The  general  management  of  tbe  boarding-house  is  defective.  The  principal  ap- 
pears to  give  but  little  attention  to  the  boys  out  of  the  scfaool-room.  The  matron, 
who  is  the  wife  of  the  agent,  U  a  frail  woman  with  three  little  children,  and  lives  at 
a  distance  from  the  Hchool-building  ;  of  conme  she  can  give  to  the  Indian  children 
but  little  time  or  care  Tbe  airia  have  no  one  to  look  after  them.  As  soon  aa  supper 
ia  done  they  are  locked  into  their  dormitory  and  left  there  till  breakfast  is  ready.  It 
Is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  sometiuies  break  ont  and  roam  about  at  night.  In 
the  dining  ruoni  uu  one  U  present  to  teach  the  children  decent  table  manners.     Tbey 

Sab  their  meat  in  native  style  and  make  fingers  and  l«Pth  do  service  for  knife  and 
rk.  We  talked  franlily  with  Agent  Jackson  about  thuso  uiattorB,  and  he  adD)itI«d 
that  the  srhonl  was  not  in  a  satisfuclory  condition,  and  said  it  gavu  him  mnie  trouble 
than  all  his  other  work.  He  also  expressed  a  wish  tbat  soino  Mission  Board  wontd 
take  it  off  his  hands,  Tbe  outside  work  of  the  agent  who  has  In  chargn  so  inaoy 
Indian  bands.  Kcattered  so  nidely,  is  enongb  and  more  tban  enou|;h  for  one  man  to 
do.  We  agree  with  him  that  It  would  be  better  to  place  tbe  school  in  other  hands, 
~~"'  ~'ehave  recommended  tbat  the  Department  invite  tbe  Presbyterian  Board,  which 
..ins  a  miMionarv  there,  to  take  charge  of  the  school  and  conduct  it  on  the  cuu 
t  plan.  Agent  Jackson  is  very  energetic  and  efficient  in  pushing  and  improving 
the  inilnatries  of  his  Indians.  Tfaey  are  an  industrious  people  ;  tbey  irrigate  and  out- 
tivate  their  lands  with  skill,  and  raise  wheat  to  sell.  Tbe  chief,  Antonio,  has  tixtj 
oerea  under  tillage  and  owns  ninety  Lead  of  cattle  and  four  yoke  of  oxen.  We  rode 
Mveral  miles  about  tbe  Indian  farms  and  found  barley  two  feet  high  and  whe«t  np. 
Everythliij;  indicates  a  prosperous  people. 

The  agency  phyBici;i.n  informed  us  that  in  general  the  health  of  the  people  is  goo<t> 
Some  cases  of  emall-pox  have  been  treated  during  tbe  winter,  but  it  has  neiirly  dia^i- 
pearetl.  He  had  found  tbe  vacciue  matter  received  from  MArtin  &  Co.  very  poor  and 
Ineffective. 

The  Presbyterian  missiouai'y,  Mr.  Cook,  was  busy  at  the  timeof  our  visit  building  a 
oburcb,  much  of  tbe  work  being  done  by  htmself.  He  preaches  at  the  several  Til- 
lagea,  and  is  anxious  In  have  day-schools  established  in  these  villages,  wbich  have 
ftom  sixty  to  one  brindred  children  saob. 

March  :i9  we  left  tbe  Pima  Agency  at  6  a.  m.,  and  by  fast  driving  made  close  con- 
nection with  on  umigrsut  train  and  arrived  at  Tuuson  early  that  afternoon.  Here  we 
rested  over  Sunday,  and  ou  Monday,  March  31,  we  drove  to  tlie  Pnpago  Reservation, 
kbout  10  or  ISmile's  south  of  Tucson.  The  reservation  is  H  by  13  miles  In  extent,  mnch 
of  it  excellent  land  for  farmingaud  grazing,  with  abundance  of  niesquite  timber,  which 
theMexicansstealandsellinTucsou.  Tbe  Papagos  live  iu  adobs  houses,  work  indas- 
triously,  and  support  themselves.  Many  are  od'  tbe  reservnlioji,  some  100  miles  away, 
ou  land  to  which  they  bave  no  title.  Miners  and  settlers  are  already  crowding  upon 
tliein  and  enttiug  oQ'  their  water.  It  seems  to  us  very  tniporiAoC  that  the  r^servatiou 
sboDid  be  patcnced  to  them  in  severalty,  and  that  those  who  cannot  find  room  tb^re 
be  JDStruct'ed  and  oettlsled  in  making  humestend  entries  as  citizens.  To  do  Ihia  a 
separate  agent  is  needed  who  can  upend  his  time  visiting  tbe  many  villai^es  of  Indians, 
defending  their  laud  troui  intruders  and  their  timber  from  tbieves.  While  at  Papogo, 
Agent  Jackson  Joined  us  wiib  Dr.  Hart,  the  newiibysiclau  and  teacher,  who  propoMd 
to  open  at  once  a  day  ■school  under  the  charge  of  the  Presbytorion  Home  Mission  Boaril. 
He  found  a  room  for  Hi'bi><<1  and  resilience,  and  we  let)  bim  to  begin  his  work  alone. 

April  I,  we  went  ou  (o  Wilvox,  whi-re  we  remained  till  the  M,  and  then  droved 
miles  to  »ieria  Bnnita  Kaneb,  the  rciident«  of  Air.  H.  C.  Hooker.  Procuriug  from 
him  a  team  we  drove  on  in  two  days  -0  mill's  to  San  Carlos  Agency.  Ageut  Wilcox 
was  absent  in  Wnshioston,  and  we  found  his  e.lerk.  Colonel  Beaumont,  in  charge. 
From  him  we  learned  the  general  conditiou  of  this  reservation  and  the  agency.  The 
conntry  is  partly  uountaiuous,  but  betweu  tbe  mountain  langes  are  wide  plains  and 
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Tmlleys  ot  Tertile  land  miicb  of  which  tan  be  irri^Al^  by  the  waters  of  the  Gila,  th* 
San  Carlos,  and  other  Btreaoia.  The  reservation  contains  about  4,000  square  milM,  a 
little  more  than  3.500,000  aiTts,  or  TiOO  acres  Tor  each  of  the  5,000  Indians  occupying 
it.  To  all  tb'-ne  Indiana,  mtcepl  souiu  baniisou  the  extreme  northern  part  of  the  res- 
ervation, fall  ratinuH  and  clolhing  are  iBBnt<I,so  that  they  have  no  neceesity  t«  work 
for  their  snpport.  Still  they  know  how  to  work,  and  niany  do  work  and  sell  fheir 
crops  to  the  traders.  Under  proper  maDujienient  they  cunid  be  made  self- supporting 
in  t'onr  or  Gve  years.  They  should  be  settled  in  bands  on  the  best  liindH  and  have 
a  practical  furoier  residing  with  each  band.  They  should  bniM  pennaneiit  adobe 
honses  instead  of  the  wri'tcbtd  wicky-nps  in  which  tbey  now  live.  But  before  any 
suth  advance  can  lie  made,  the  present  double  control  of  the  agtncy— military  and 
civil— which  is  fnll  of  troubl*?  and  veialion,  minit  be  aliundoned. 

Sncl,  briefly,  are  Colonel  Beaumont's  views  of  the  situation, 

April  7,  we  drove  to  Globe,  31  miles,  where  we  luct  a  large  cnmpauy  of  citizens  and 
heard  their  opinions  and  wishes  with  regard  to  the  Apaches.  Summed  np  in  few  words, 
the  pablic  feeling  is  hostile  to  the  Indiaus.  They  must  be  removed  from  the  Territory. 
Some,  however,  admit  that  the  m^ority  of  the  ludiana  are  peaceable  and  good  neigh- 
bors. Qlobc  itself  was  lureely  built  Uy  their  labor.  But  the  Cbiraciihuns,  lirought  hack 
there  by  General  Crook  last  year  in  oppoflition  to  the  protest  of  the  agent  and  the 
peaceable  bands,  are  a  source  of  danger.  True. they  are  quiet  uow  as  loug  an  they 
receive  full  Army  rations  every  day.  But  they  all  have  arms  and  Bnimuuition,and 
the  moment  Ibev  are  displeased  they  will  break  out  again  and  repeat  their  niurderoua- 
raids.  The  email  military  force  at  the  agency  wonid  be  utterly  powerless  to  st>op  them. 
When  tbey  went  last  with  lb eir  women  and  children  and  pack  animals  through  » 
beantifal  valley  to  Mexico,  our  troops  nid  nothing  to  check  them  or  to  protect  th» 
settlers  against  them.  The  belief  is  prevalent  that  General  Crook  was  captured  in 
the  San  Madre  Monntains.  And  to  get  away  he  was  obliged  to  make  very  liberal 
proQii^s.  His  snrrender  was  a  bad  bargain,  and  it  should  be  set  aside  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  fighting  men  of  the  Chiracahua  band  of  murderers  should  be  disarmed 
and  confined  in  some  military  prison  where  they  can  do  no  more  barm.  Their  chil- 
dren should  all  be  sent  away  tti  school,  not  merely  a  few  orphans  whom  nobody  curea. 
for.  We  very  plainly -told  these  gentlemen — two  of  them  editors — that  the  talk  nliont 
removing  all  the  Apaches  from  Aiitona  is  useless ;  at  the  ssme  time  admitting  that 
their  fear  of  another  outbreak  may  not  be  allogeifaer  grouudless. 

Another  subject  of  discossioD  at  this  meeting  was  the  coal-flelds  on  the  south- 
western bonier  of  the  rexervation.  We  found  a  very  wide  difference  of  opinion  as  to- 
the  valne  of  these  mines.  But  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  people  of  Globe,  whose 
prosperity  depends  upon  mining  enterprises,  should  be  anxious  to  get  access  to  coal 
if  any  is  to  be  found  id  that  n^gion.  Wu  agrt'e  with  them  that  some  arrangement 
sbbiild  be  made  which,  witbuut  mjnry  to  the  Indians,  will  meet  the  wants  of  the  com- 
mnnity.  But  we  cannot  approve  the  bill  nnw  before  the  Senate  for  a  resurvey  of  tha 
reservation  and  the  cutting  otf  of  the  western  part  of  It.  That  would  cut  off  several 
bands  of  Indians  who  are  well  settled,  and  throw  out  a  very  valuable  water  station 
ten  miles  f^m  Globe.  We  have  stated  onr  objections  to  that  bill  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee.    It  will  be  set  aside  or  modilled. 

April  9,  we  returned  tit  Sun  Carlos.  On  our  way  going  and  returning  we  visited 
several  bands  alung  the  Sau  Carlos  Siver.  Each  band  has  a  chief.  Cassidom  has  44 
cows  belongiuic  (o  tiis  hand ;  be  raises  barley,  wheat,  and  corn.  His  Indians  work, 
though  some,  hd  says,  are  lazy.  They  have  repaired  their  ditches  in  readiness  for 
spring  planting.  Antouio  has  '24  cows  fnr  his  band,  alt  very  good.  His  people  will 
take  good  care  of  them  and  raise  tbe  calves.     Other  chiefs  said  the  same.  ~~ 


nined  these  cows  and  others,  about  1.^  in  all,  with  care,  because  chargf.8  have  been 

._■. J  aij^iiigt  tijp  agent  for  receiving  poor  and  almost  worthless  tows.     In  our' 

,  the  stock  is  very  good— better  than  we  onlinarily  see  in  Arizona— and  wo 


donbt  if  any  more  of  the  same  quality  can  be  bonght  at  the  same  price. 

At  the  agency  wo  examined  the  storehouse  and  suppliex,  which  are  abundant  and 
excellent.  We  also  wituessed  an  issue  of  beef.  It  is  issued  from  the  block  upon  tlcketa 
presented  by  representatives  of  families.  The  scene  is  far  from  pleasant  lo  look  upon 
or  to  describe.  The  whole  system  should  be  mformed  everywhere.  It  nnw  cnmpclB  » 
latgn  number  to  collect  at  the  agency  every  week,  and  the  coming  and  waiting  and 
returning  uses  up  about  half  of  their  time;  besides  it  leads  to  ganibling  and  every 
vice.  A  better  way  is  to  settle  the  people  in  bands,  and  so  long  as  they  need  rations, 
and  that  ought  not  to  be  long,  let  the  farmerin  charge  go  or  send  his  wagon  fur  the 
supplies  and  dietribnte  them. 

In  the  evening  we  had  a  long  interview  with  Dr.  Panghoni,  who  has  been  the  agency 
physician  teu  years.  Wo  read  to  him — Colonel  Beanmoot  also  belni;  present — all  the 
papers  referred  tu  us  cnntaliiing  charges  agaioat  Agent  Wilcox.  The  doctor  denied 
must  [Kisitivfilv  the  story  of  immoralities  with  which  bis  name  had  been  connected, 
and  declared  to  at  the  affidavits  of  Wood  and  Burgess  were  made  in  spite  and  were  un- 
worthy of  credit.     Agent  Wilcox  bad,  so  far  as  he  knew,  no  interest  in  the  tradership;! 
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«iid  he  had  diichaTged  his  Bou-in-law  to  atop  the  talk  about  it.  Aa  to  theae  obargsa, 
we  coald  Dnd  no  one  at  the  ageuo;  or  at  Olobe  who  had  aoy  perauDal  knowleilge  of 
thorn.  Tbn  meii  who  made  tbem  had  gone,  no  one  knew  where,  «Dd  over  their  own 
«gnatnre  had  denied  that  the;  bad  ever  preferred  cbu'ges.  We  coDclud«d  that  it  waa 
VHlesa  to  piirsne  that  matter  further. 

Dr.  Paugbom  iarormed  oh  that  the  Jadlnn  BCbool  organised  b;  kaent  Tiffany  w«a 
doing  well  until  broken  up  b;  tbe  outbreak  two  years  ago,  whion  frigliteDed  the 
teachers  away.  He  did  nnt  think  it  wise  to  try  to  reopen  ll  uow ;  the  troops  and  the 
Chiricahna  warriors  would  aurronnd  it  with  bad  Influences.  All  the  priaonera,  ao- 
-called,  should  be  disarmed  and  taken  away.  Then  there  would  be  no  use  at  all  for 
soliliers  at  the  aeenoy. 

April  9,  we  visited  the  camp  of  the  Cbiricahna  priaonera,  and  found  them  con- 
tented and  cheerful,  having  plenty  of  bnraes,  which  Ibey  are  auppoaed  to  have  atolen, 
-all  the  men  carrying  riflea  and  wearing  belts  well  Hlled  with  cartridges.  We  saw  and 
■ooDveraed  with  ChiefH  Nauil,  Loco,  Bonita,  Nai-che-te  (aon  of  Cocnise),  Kai-te-nay 
(ion  of  Vic(nria),  and  Oeronomn.  All  Mid  tbey  were  readr  to  |[a  to  work  and  live  in 
peace  with  the  white  people.  Thia  band  impreaaed  ua  aa  the  brightest  and  moat  v\K' 
'  orunaof  all  the  Apaches.  If  tbey  can  be  induced  to  give  up  their  roving  ami  maraad' 
ing  habits  and  devote  their  energiea  to  peaceful  indnatriea  tbey  will  soon  be  a 
proeperona  people. 

Captain  Crawford,  who  now  cotnmande  the  poat,  expresaea  no  fear  of  another  out- 
break. He  proposes  to  move  this  baud  very  noon  to  tbe  northern  part  of  the  reaer- 
yation.  near  (Jamp  Apache,  where  there  is  a  larger  force  of  soldiers  to  watch  them 
«Dd  good  land  for  cultivation.  He  holds  a  very  delicate  poaition  here,  being  reqaired 
by  the  agreement  between  the  Interior  and  War  Departments  to  dn  police  duty  OD 
"the  reeervation  and  admiuisCer  justice,  while  the  agent  has  charge  of  atl  other  ciril 
matters.  Quesliona  of  Jurisdiction  arise  and  souie  frictiun  is  caused  by  thin  attempt 
to  manage  u  double-headed  government.  The  beat  policy,  iu  Captain  Crawford's 
opinion,  Is  to  secure  to  all  tbuse  people  their  homes  at  once.  Intrndars,  ranchmen, 
and  miners  are  pushing  in  nn  all  sides,  and  be  rereivea  treqnetit  threats  of  all  the 
fighting  he  wauls  if  he  attempts  to  interfere  with  them. 

On  the  whole,  we  found  tbe  conditiun  of  San  Carloe  better  than  we  feared.  The 
t  should  be.    No  officer  or  eni)ilDy6  baa  his  family  at  the 


agency.     Nothing  is  done  to  instruct  or  elevate  the  people.     But  the  poeaibilitl 
greater  than  we  supposed.     There  ia  mnnh  fertile  land;  many  of  the  Indians  are  wiu- 
fug  to  work,  and  under  right  influence  and  laanagunient  there  is  every  reason  to  hope 
for  rapid  improvement. 

April  10  we  left  San  Carlos,  and  after  a  three  daya'  dualy  ride  took  the  train  a' 


I  eastward.     Stopping  over  Sunday  at  Deminft,  and  delaying  one  day  at  Colo- 
Springs — a  flue  place  for  an  ladian  scbool — we  arrived  at  Denver. 
April  16,  here  we  met  Ageut  Wilcox  on  bis  return  to  San  Cartoe,  aft«r  an  absenoe 


of  throe  months.  We  con  versed  with  him  freely  and  frankly  aa  to  the  charges  against 
]iim  aud  tbe  afl'airs  of  bis  agency.  We  learn  that  since  his  return  be  has  recommended 
the  reopening  of  tbe  Oovemuient  school  at  San  Curios,  which  we  mny  hope  indicatos 
■a  change  in  nie  right  direction. 

At  Denver  we  iieparated,  one  to  visit  the  new  industrial  school  at  Genoa,  Ifebr., 
%he  other  that  at  Lawreoce,  Kaus.  The  school  at  Genoa  was  opeued  February  20, 
under  Colouel  Tappan  as  superintendent,  and  Mrs.  Piatt  as  matron,  with  two  teach- 
-ers,  Miss  Cook  and  Mtas  Wells,  and  one  hundred  and  thirly-five  Arhnlars,  many  of 
them  very  young.  The  main  building  in  of  brii.k,  109  by  45  feet,  with  two  wings,  20 
by  W  feet  each,  having  rooms  for  one  huudrrd  and  hlt.v  to  two  hundred  scholars. 
Though  sorrioently  opened,  ii  is  well  organized  aud  everything  is  in  good  order.  The 
aohooT.room  is  large  and  well  furnished.  The  dormitones,  dining-mom,  kitchen, 
laundry,  and  aewiug-moni  are  well  ventilated  nnd  clean.  A  frame  building  for  car- 
penter'a  shop,  with  mom  above  for  a  hospital  in  case  of  need,  is  finished,  the  work 
DBviog  been  done  mostly  by  Indian  boys,  eight  of  whom  have  begun  learning  the 
bade.  Theae  older  boys  have  also  put  in  30  acres  of  oats  and  fS  acres  of  potatoes,  and 
are  now  preparing  00  acres  fur  com;  doing  all  the  plowing,  harrowing,  and  plant- 
ing, with  one  white  man  to  direct.  The  girls  arc  taught  sewing  and  all  domeatio 
arts.  We  saw  the  school  at  the  evening  n-lisions  exercises,  at  breakfast,  tnd  in  the 
achool-room.  The  outlook  is  very  ho|>eful  for  a  very  useful  iuHtttution.  Its  great 
need  now  is  a  larger  force  of  teachers,  only  two  being  employed  for  the  one  biiudred 
and  thirty-live  scholara.  Colonel  Tappan  calleil  our  attention  to  the  poor  quality  of 
some  of  the  contract  sapplii-a,  cotton  thread,  ginghams.  liuHcyH,  and  hardware.  We 
brought  "samp  lea  of  aome  of  these  artiiclea  to  the  Indian  Olhi-e. 

At  Lawrence  the  Mdiool  was  not  organized.  We  saw  Dr.  Man'in,  the  principal, 
and  drove  with  him  to  nee  Ihe  new  building,  nearly  completed,  and  the  tiue  farm  of 
3H0  acres  given  by  the  citizeus  of  Lawruncc. 

Oil  OUT  way  home  we  aUo  visited  the  Friends'  Manual  Labor  Institute,  4  milea  snnth 
of  Wabash,  Ind.  They  have  a  very  ferlile  farm  of  714)  acres,  aud  two  new  buildings. 
7hej  have  twenty-eight  Indian  Irays  and  nineteen  girls,  and  are  doiug  a  good  work. 
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The  induBtrial  traininz  of  the  boys  is  the  oarr  and  nae  of  teams  in  wagoning,  and  in 
plowing,  haiTowiDfc,  Ana  cult irating  ground.  The;  have  been  inHtmcted  In  ditohing, 
fencing,  and  clearing  off  timber  land;  in  Betiine  out  and  caring  for  y oong  orchards, 
sAall  fruits,  and  berries;  in  gardening,  harvesting,  and  marketing  tield  crops,  and  in 
the  oore  of  stock.  The  girls  are  instmcted  in  kitchen,  housekeeping,  and  dairy  work; 
in  sewing,  in  canning  fruit,  and  in  drying  com  and  apples.  The  ohildreu  have  mads 
commendable  progrpag  in  all  these  kinds  ol  work.  In  school  work  the;  have  advanced 
steadily,  at  times  showing  real  enthusiasm.  Their  conduct  has  been  praiseworthy. 
They  are  disposed  to  be  obedient  and  respectful.  AH  the  children  attend  the  family 
collection  for  religious  exercises  daily.  The  Bible  is  read  at  the  opening  of  the  day- 
school,  and  at  times  there  has  been  deep  religious  feeling. 

Having  completed  our  tour  of  inspection,  and  onr  Journey  of  more  than  8,000  milea, 
wn  reiu^hed  our  liomes  April  '&.  We  are  greatly  indebted  to  several  railroad  oom- 
™. —  ^_   __j  c__._  Sj   ■■--itlantic  and  Pacific,  the Suathem 


Bespectfuliy  tiibmitt«d. 
Hon.  Clinton  B.  Fisk, 

Chairman. 


REPORTS  OF  SELIOlOaS  SOCIETIES. 

The  amounts  expended  during  the  last  year  by  the  several  celigious  iWcietiM  for 
«dncBtion  and  missions,  so  far  as  reported,  are  as  follows: 

Friends 200  00 

Friends,  Orthodox tl5,000  00 

Baptist  Home  Mission  Society 7,429  00 

Amencau  Missionary  Association  (Congregational) ■ 21,709  76 

Protestant  Episcopol  Misaionarv  Society 45,377  90 

Preebyterian  Foreign  Mission  6oard B9,068  39 

Fnsb.vterian  Home  Mission  Board 100,260  05 


FEIENDS. 
To  tkt  Board  of  Indian  Cotnn&mionen: 

Besfectxd  Friends:  During  the  past  year  we  have  cootioned  to  have  an  oversight 
of  the  ludiaus  at  the  combined  Ssntee,  Klandreao,  and  Poooa  Agency,  and  we  ore 

Eleoeed  to  slate  that  the  work  of  ci  vilizing  these  Indians  has  progressed  very  favora- 
ly. 

Isaiah  Lightner.  who  is  io  charge  at  this  agency,  given  the  following  statintios  as 
proof  of  the  great  advancement  made  by  these  Inilians  during  the  past  six  years : 

A  comparUon  of  the  itaueof  mb^ttncttoiheMbeandthtrmitJt  frotnlahorinWiHandii^- 
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IndiBDN. 

A  propoBJtioii  waa  madn  in  CoDgre«a  at  ita  last  aesaioii  to  tarn  tbe  iuapeotorBhip  Of 
BMiiFJeB  OTpr  to  tlie  Wnr  Department,  but  tbronfch  onr  ell'ortB  (&□(!  othor  friends  of 
tne  Indians)  this,  as  we  Iielieve,  unfrise  legislation  was  defeated. 

Senntor  Cuke^B  bill,  "To  provide  for  the  allotment  of  lunds  in  severalty,  and  to  ex- 
tend tbe  protection  of  the  Iawb  of  the  Stales  und  TerntortcH  ov or  tlie  Indians,"  Iteing 
in  many  parlicnlars  Ibe  sBiiiti  ire  bave  t>een  endeavorinft  U>  bave  enncted  for  years, 
was  passed  by  the  fienat«,  bol  not  acted  upon,  much  to  our  regret,  by  the  House. 

A  Rteat  cbange  has  been  wrought  iu  tbe  mindsof  the  people  of  this  country  during 
the  past  twelve  years  iu  regard  to  the  Indian. 

IndaBtrial  schiwlB  for  Indian  cbildreu  are  now  soppniteil  by  the  Qnveruiuent,  and 
tbe  present  adm  in  i  strati  on  is  not  only  witlinc  but  anxious  that  all  religious  societisA 
should  ansiHt  iu  civiliiing  the  Indiana  by  schools  of  tbeir  own,  or  iu  any  other  inis- 
Bionary  way.  It  baa  been  for  Bonie  time  onr  concern  toadvaure  this  branch  of  Indian 
work,  and,  if  we  cannot  succeed  in  tbe  establiabment  of  au  industrial  school,  nnder 
the  SDpervislon  of  our  society,  that  we  aid  tlioHe  already  ea'ablished  in  tbe  important 


work  of  Indian  education. 


RICH'D  T.  BENTLEY. 
LEVI  K.  BROWN. 


FRIENDS— ORTHODOX. 

The  AsHooiated  Executive  Cotnmittee  of  Friends  ou  Indian  Affaire  n-port: 

JgenU, — John  D.  Miii'S,  after  acting  as  United  States  Indian  agent  for  foDrteaD 

Jeani,  fitst  among  the  Kickapooa  iu  Kansas,  and  af1«rwardB  for  about  twelve  years 
)r  theChey^nnessnd  Arapaboes  in  the  Indian  Territory,  reaigned  the  latter  position 
and  retired  fVoui  the  nervice.  Third  month  Slat,  1884..  He  inrroduced  the  system  of 
Issoing  rations  to  beads  of  families,  instead  of  giving  them  to  the  chiefs  of  bands;  w>a 
the  first  to  propose  and  introduce  the  hauling  by  Indians  of  their  own  supplies  from 
railway  termini  to  the  agencies,  having  indnced  the  Cheyenues  and  Arapaboes  to  do 
this  when  a  part  of  them  were  lust  off  the  war-patb.  He  also  induced  one  of  the  bands 
of  Cheyennes  to  carry  the  mail  promptly  and  with  perfent  faith  for  several  months, 
over  a  line  from  the  agency  to  a  western  post.  He  flrat  introdnced  the  practice  of 
having  the  schnlara  of  the  reservation  hoarding  schools,  boy  a  and  girls,  to  invest  their 
savings  In  stock  cattle.  He  had  a  school  herd,  worth  at  least  ^0,000,  successfully 
managed  by  the  boys  aa  herders,  when  it  was  moat  unwisely  scattered  by  an  order 
from  the  Department  directing  that  the  cattle  should  be  issued  to  tbe  Indians.  This 
was  done,  and  must  of  them  killed  by  the  wilder  Indians.  He  also  was  one  of  the  Rnt 
to  place  boys  and  girls  who  had  been  trained  in  reservation  boarding  schools  ainonE 
fanners  In  the  Stales,  to  learn  more  thoronghly  the  ways  of  white  people.  His  scfaooU 
were  always  efficient,  and  the  resnlts  in  industry,  morals,  and  religion  on  the  pnpila 
were  very  positively  tor  good.  After  these  years  of  faithful  service  be  shared  tbe  usual 
fate  of  good  agents,  and  found  large  sums  auspeuded  againat  bis  accounts  in  the  Treas- 
ury Department.  After  giving  full  explanations  to  the  accounting  officeni,  he  pre- 
ferred to  («st  his  case  iu  a  United  States  court<  to  any  compromise  which  should  tamiah 
bis  good  name.  He  was  immediately  vindicated  by  a  Jury  of  bis  peers,  who  returned* 
verdict  in  his  favor  after  being  out  five  minutes,  the  United  States  judge  having 
charged  them  in  hia  behalf. 

Jacob  V.  Carter,  afl«r  two  yeara  of  decidedly  useful  Hcrvice,  resigued  the  Sac  aod 
Fox  Agency.  Under  his  adminiatration  tbe  moral  state  of  that  agency  was  much 
improved,  and  the  acbnola  better  managed  than  ever  before. 

Nominationa  of  capable  and  energetic  men  were  made  Ut  the  Secrftary  of  tbe  In- 
terior tn  fill  varauciea  in  ageucioH  Anally  snpplied  by  the  committee,  but  they  wer« 
not  acoepted  ;  and  it  is  now  understood  that  tbe  former  relation  subsisting  between 
tbe  Government  and  the  society  has  ceased. 

I<.  J.  Miles  has  continued  to  act  as  agent  for  the  Osages  and  Kawa.  The  condition 
of  the  Osages  is  far  better  than  fi>r  the  ye^r  ieH2-'S),  when  smallpox  and  measles 
Diaile  aerioiiH  ravages  among  them.  Good  health  has  prevailed;  they  have  done  more 
at  famiiog  than  for  snvernl  years  previously ;  they  have  built  a1t4>getber  about  two 
hnnilred  and  tnenty-eiahl  houses  with  the  assistance  of  the  agent;  they  have  set  out 
tbe  past  veHr'i.OOUpeacIi  treea,  buying  them  with  their  annuity  money.  Moat  of  Ihem 
live  oil  their  own  allotments  of  laud ;  several  have  had  wells  dug,  and  bave  paid  citr- 

E  en  (era  to  fit  up  their  houaes  more  comfortably;  they  are  hereafter  to  pay  for  all  their 
lackaiiii thing,  shoemaking,  &c. ;  their  rations  have  been  dlBcoutinned,  and  aunuity 
goods  have  beeu  slmost  wholly  withheld.  When  they  want  hlacksmilbing.  wagon- 
work,  carpenter- work,  shoe  or  harness  work,  they  will  employ  those, of  their  own 
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tiNMpla  wbo  have  lesmed  lliese  trades  ainc«  Agent  Hiltya  took  cbarfce  of  the  BEenoy. 
They  have  also  agreed  that  parents  ir ho  do  uot  Bend  their  children  to  ftchooTHball 
forfeit  the  annuity  due  lo  thew  cblltlreu.  Hence  the  school  has  been  full,  and  more 
room  will  be  required.  Wiih  Ihe  mooey  received  an  intorBet  un  the  prnceeds  of  their 
lands,  they  have  bought  houBohold  goods,  t>etter  food,  spriug  wagoiin,  and  nearly  100 

Some  of  thrir  laDds  have  been  leased  by  them  to  catlle-men,  lint  iipon  good  t«rniB, 
And.  It  is  believed,  to  their  permauent  advantage. 

With  The  exception  of  thone  children,  however,  who  have  been  or  are  now  being 
trained  in  schools,  they  are  not  advancing  ni  religious  matteni. 

SCHOOU'. 

Six  Government  boarding  auhools  and  three  I'uy  Hcbools  have  been  mostly  supplied 
with  ufflcers  and  leacliers  by  its,  and  have  ha<l  a[i  enrolment  of  560  pupils.     There 


have  been,  besides,  l^f^papils  in  the  two  While's  luslitiites  of  Indiana  and  Iowa,  mak- 
ing 668  scholars  in  all,  nnder  54  Friends  as  suiieriuleudeuts,  matrons,  and  teachers. 

The  advancement  in  Ihe  schools  has  tieeugeuerally  good,  in  knowledf^e  both  of  tet- 
ters and  of  work.  In  all  the  bonrdiug  schools  cnre  is  taken  to  give  inslruction  in 
manual  labor.  The  moral*,  nianncra,  and  religious  needs  of  the  pupils  also  receive  at- 
tention. Of  the  6tfi4  pupils  mentioned  above,  145  read  in  Ihe  fourth  reader  or  a  higher 
one;  277  have  studied  arithmetic,  V07  geography,  and  ;V1  the  history  of  the  United 
States. 

Two  Indiuu  girls  have  been  educated  nl  Barlham  College,  one  of  whom  is  teaching 
aX  the  Seneca,  Shawnee  and  Wyandotte  boatding  school.  Que  boy  has  been  sustained 
At  Mary  ville  Normal  School,  Tennessee,  nnder  William  P.  Hastinipi. 


The  BnlargiHi  bnildiug  for  girls  at  this  insiitiile  baslieen  coinpIete<l,  and  the  accom- 
modations HO  greatly  demanded  fur  the  whole  household  are  now  supplied.  The  cost 
«f  tlienew  building,  of  cliHiigefi  in  (he old  one,  and  of  fumishing,  has  been  t8,T3T.'JS ; 
«f  which  HUDi  there  were  cosh  contributiiius  to  the  amount  of  86,700 ;  the  rest  having 
been  assumed  liy  the  trustees  of  the  iuslitnte. 

There  are  now  three  goml  buildings — the  Boys'  Home,  which  accommodates  two 
teachers  aud  117  Indian  boys  ;  the  administraliou  building,  giving  accommodation  to 
the  family,  fanu  hands  and  white  boys;  nud  attached  to  this,  yet  duly  distinct  &om 
it,  the  Girls'  Home,  which  will  accommodate:)!!  girls  comfortably.  There  are  atprea- 
«Dt  i7  boys  and  :<l  girls,  or  58  in  all ;  and  the  number  will  soon  tie  raised  to  60  or 


The  health  of  thepopils  has  been  very  sood 
tn  such  schools.     With  a  few  exceptions  the  si 


pUne  has  been  very  good  ;  the  amount  of  work  cheerfully  and  well  done  b;  both  boys 
4H)d  girls,  has  been  large.  The  boys  plow,  harniw,  pitch  lia.v,  care  for  stock,  garden, 
manage  teams,  Ac,  almost  as  well  as  average  white  boys  of  like  age.  The  girls  sew, 
wash,  iron,  bake,  couk,  put  up  fi^nit,  care  for  the  dairy,  make  butter,  Aa. 

The  school-house  stands  at  a  good  distance  from  the  other  balldings,  and  has  been 
improved,  but  needs  enlarging  to  meet  the  rdjuirements  of  so  many  pupils.  The 
teaching  has  been  tested  by  the  committee,  and  the  progress  of  the  pupils  In  reading, 
Arithmetic,  geograph.v,  and  Scripture  was  found  sutisfantory. 

The  harmony,  intelligence  in  plans  of  work,  and  Christian  feeling  which  pervade 
the  Institution  are  causes  for  thankfulness.  A  qDJet  but  eflectnal  work  of  grace  has 
been  known  among  the  children  during  them  year,  and  many  of  the  are  living  a  con- 
•oiously  Christian  life. 

WHITB'a  I,V9TlTt!Ta,  IOWA. 

The  Indian  school  conducted  by  Benjamin  and  Elizabeth  Miles,  at  West  Branch, 
Iowa,  was  removed  on  Cbe  1st  of  last  Kleventh  month  to  White's  MRDiial  Lal>or  In- 
stitute at  Houghton,  Lee  County,  Iowa.  Beginning  the  year  with  30  Indian  pupils, 
they  now  have  70.  The  children  have  HiifTorsd  sonie  fnim  sickness,  but  were  nearly 
«U  in  good  health  at  last  report.  They  make  pTo^rress  in  industrial  training  of  all 
kinds  connected  with  the  farm  and  household,  and  are  doing  well  in  school.     Their 


religions  instruction  and  training  receive  careful  attention;  and  Benjamin  Miles 
■tales  that  many  of  the  children  are  prayerful,  thoughtful,  and  exemplary  in  their 
lives,  evincing  that  the  work  of  grace  is  inllutncing  their  hearts. 

Sixteen  boarding  and  day  suhouls  have  had  boxes  of  presents  of  various  kinds  sent 
totheirpupiIsortearh<.rHbyKrieiidH,  aud  the  wholesumexpeudedforlniUaDa  the  past 
year  by  memben  of  t.ie  society  will  not  fall  short  of  tl5,000. 
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Bmide  the  aboTe  8choo1i*  there  remuiusthaTune«aasa  Boarding  School,  which  is  not 
under  the  care  of  the  awoclated  ezeuutive,  but  is  wholly  Hostained  by  Frieoda.  It  bmm 
bad  an  average  of  30  pupila,  1S5  giria  and  5  boye,  of  the  Seneca  tribe.  It  ie  Bitn*ted 
on  the  Alleghany  BeaerYatlon,  Cattaraagna  Conntj,  New  York.  It  has  been  Tciy  (>nc- 
oenfnlty  managed ;  the  progmae  of  the  papils  in  industrial  skill.  lelMrs,  uiannors, 
and  morals  having  been  very  gratifying'  Oirls  who  leave  the  school  and  entur  upon 
home  life  have  been  far  more  ualformfy  indostrions,  chaste,  and  honorable  in  their 
Ciraer  than  was  ever  the  case.  Its  work  is  most  satisfactory.  The  tone  of  the  whole 
tribe  is  steadily  advancing.  I 


Two  mission aries,  with  their  wives,  onntinne  their  work  in  the  Qiiapaw  Agency  »Tid 
vicinity.  They  have  three  oongrcKations  and  two  ont-statieas  nnder  their  care,  with 
an  Indian  membership  of  one  hnndred  and  twenty-nine.  A  new  meetintc-bonse  ha« 
bet'U  bnilt  for  one  of  the  congregations.  In  the  Sac  and  Fox  Agency  at  Bfaawneetovm 
is  another  missionary,  with  a  congregation  of  forty-fonr  members.  A  nieet.ing-house 
is  now  being  emcled  for  them.  An  ont-etstinn  among  the  Uexicao  Kickapooa  haa 
been  useful.  A  missionary  is  now  at  work  among  the  Osagea.  In  all,  ninety  Friends 
have  been  actively  engaged  in  work  for  Indians  tbe  pBsT<  year,  and,  althongh  many 
dlscouragementfl  appear,  there  has  been  on  tbe  whole  a  great  gain  in  tbe  conditioD 
of  the  Indians  under  our  observation  dtiring  tbe  past  fifteen  years. 

Philadku'bia,  ^it(  monllt  3,  1R85. 
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The  nnmber  of  miisionaries  amoDg  the  Indians  has  been  nineteen,  including  fonr 
teachers  in  the  Indian  Uoiversity.  with  the  exception  of  one  in  Nevada  all  of  these 
have  labored  in  the  Indian  Territory.     Among  them  have  been  nine  Dative  preachers. 

In  some  of  the  Cherokee  ohnrchea  there  has  been  a  deep  rrligioos  interest.  At  Tah- 
leqnab,  the  capital  ot  the  nation,  there  have  been  about  thirty  additions  to  tb« 
ohnrcb,  among  the  nnmber,  as  Brother  Rogers  states,  "  the  chipf's  private  eeoretaiy, 
a  man  of  remarkable  ability  and  of  great  iufliietica  in  the  Cherokee  Nation. " 

1.  ;.  ..»..;r^i..„  .„  ..n..  .i...  i.-„!.,„, —  «r  ■  -.«,.-....»..•,  toward  the  unification  of  Bap- 
in  each  nation  have  had  little 
f  other  nations  < 

^   .  kept  them  separatetn  religions  as  well  asin, 

1  things.  But  last  June  steps  were  taken  for  the  organization  of  a  general  Bap- 
iiiBL  convention  for  the  entire  Territory.  Brethren  from  several  nations  wi^ro  present. 
Tbe  partition  walla  are  crumbling.  The  meeting  this  vear  is  expected  to  be  an  ad- 
vance on  that  of  last  year.  Tbe  Christianized  and  civilized  Indians,  feeling  tbeir  ob- 
ligation to  aid  in  giving  tbe  gospel  to  tbe  pagan  Indiana,  propose  to  unite  in  tbe  sup- 
port of  a  native  missionary,  the  society  assisting,  probably,  by  appointing  a  white 
missionary  aa  his  co-laborer. 

This  general  convention  is  expected  to  accomplish  mnob  also  in  noiting  the  lodikuc 
in  stronger  traterual  bonds.  DiSerenoes  in  langnage  constitute  sometbing  of  an  ob- 
atacle  to  this,  but  many  understand  tbe  Euglish  language  aufflcieutly  for  a  raedinm 
of  eommuniaation.  while  others  can  be  reached  throngb  inlerpTetera.  In  the  scfaoola 
•f  the  Cherokee  Nation,  aa  in  some  other  nations,  inslraction  is  given  exolnsively  in 
English. 

AnionK  the  older  preachers  are  some  who  have  received  a  fair  edncation,  others  of 
very  limited  education,  and  possessing  very  tittle  Christian  litrratnre,  but  who  have 
wrought  long,  faithfully,  and  succeasfullj,  almoet  without  compensation,  and  who  are 
worthy  of  honor.  The  corresponding  secretary  of  the  society,  in  an  interview  with 
several  of  these  brethren,  atTahlequah,  last  March,  wai>  deeply  impressed  by  tbeir  de- 
votion to  their  sacred  calling. 

Three  or  four  good  men  are  needed  to  preach  in  Euglisb  in  unoccupied  botpromia- 
ing  fields  in  the  Territory,  where  the  people  underslnud  th»  English  Inngnage. 

Among  tbe  Pintes,  at  Pyramid  Lake.  Nevada,  the  chief  progreas  has  bren  in  8nn- 
day-sohoul  work,  though  some  of  the  older  Indians  are  attentive  to  tbe  missionaryr 
'ho  preaches  through  an  interpreter. 

&.ttentiou  has  been  turned  to  others,  including  Alaska,  hut  lack  of  means  and  the 

Qculty  of  finding  suitable  misaionaries  for  servloe  among  pagan  and  bat  partialis 

C.ooylc 
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civilised  India 
tiataof  Amerk- 
IndiuDB  on  this  cuiithieot. 

The  new  Imilding  for  Ihe  Indian  University  has  lieen  liegnn,  on  the  location  se- 
Iect«d  near  Muskogee,  Ind.  Ter.,  a  louutioD  mure  central  and  accessible  than  st  Tab- 
lequah.  It  is  to  be  about  107  feet  in  langtU,  by  about  4&  in  breadth,  three  stories- 
high  above  th« basenient,  n'bich  ntll  befiniehed  fortliedomeBticnminKenientsof thfr 
ioBtitntion.  It  n-illcost,  includfugrnrnishiDg,  not  far  from  tl6,000,  aportioa  of  which 
is  yet  to  be  secured.     It  is  to  be  ready  for  use  this  fall. 

Another  unifying  ]Jower  is  the  Indian  University,  which  is  open  to  students  from 
all  the  nations  and  tribes.  Its  trnstees  inclode  representatives  of  fonr  natjonH,  \'u^ 
Cherokee,  Choctaw,  Cweli,  and  Delaware,  besides  five  white  brethren  ;  and  among 
its  students  !he  past  year  have  been  yontb  from  four  nations,  via,  Cherokee,  Choctaw, 
Delaware,  Seminole.  Amoufj  theHe  ari:  several  well  advanced  in  their  studies  prepar- 
ing for  the  worh  of  the  miniatry,  two  of  whom  labored  siiccessfnl ly  last  saramer  as 
niltsionaries  of  the  society  among  their  own  people.  One  of  these  speaks  flnontly  ia 
English  and  Chemkue,  another  nbo  aueaks  likewise  in  English,  Cherokee,  and  Cboo- 
taw,  and  a  third  who,  in  addition  to  the  English,  speaks  in  fonr  Indifin  tongnes,  and 
has  begim  to  preach  the  Goipel  to  several  of  the  uncivilized  tribes  in  (be  central  part 
of  lbs  Territory.  Thus  the  much  needed  work  of  nrepariug  qualified  native  preach- 
ers baa  been  well  begun,  and  appeals  Co  the  Christian  sentiment  and  oonscieDce  of  the 
land  lor  generous  support. 


AMERICAN  MISSIONARY  ASSOCIATION. 
FORT  BBRTBOLD  AOBNCV. 

Kev.  C.  L.  Rail  writes :  We  have  had  an  encouragiii({  year,  aud  are  beginning  to 
see  someresultsofonr  eight  years'  labor  and  waitiug.  There  has  been  more  willing- 
nese  on  the  ^art  of  the  Indians  to  hear  the  Gospel,  to  ailopt  civilized  ways,  to  work 
and  to  submit  to  the  education  of  their  children.  The  day  school  has  been  kept  up 
through  the  ytar  with  a  total  average  for  the  year  of  thirty-two  pupils  and  of  llfly- 
four  for  the  latter  six  months.  Abunt  one  hundred  different  boys  anil  girls  have  been 
under  instruction  during  the  year.  Of  the  sevenUseu  BchiilarB  sent  away  to  Hampton 
and  Sautee,  nine  have  returned  this  summer,  bringiue  back  good  influences  to  their 
homes.     Six  other  pupils  were  taken  down  from  Devil's  Lake  to  Santee  last  fall. 

The  advance  made  by  the  Indians  here  is  seen  in  their  increased  industry  in  agri- 
ouUural  pursuits,  in  the  breaking  down  of  superstition,  so  that  scieuti fie  medical  treat- 
ment is  Increasingly  called  for,  and  the  indication  of  a  beKinoing  of  a  break-ap  of  the 
old  filthy  camp  life.  The  first  decent  dwelling  outside  the  old  village  is  now  i)eing 
put  up  by  a  regular  attendant  of  our  meetings,  whoso  ohiliiren  have  just  returned  from 
our  Santee  achool.  The  Christian  iufluenoes  are  thus  seen  to  be  here,  as  elsewhere, 
the  civilizing  iiower,  but  legislation  giving  a  secure  title  to  individual  land  property 
and  a  recognition  of  the  Indian  before  the  common  law  of  the  land  are  imperative 

We  rejoice  in  having  been  able  to  help  in  the  organization  of  a  Oovemmenl  board- 
ing school  at  Fort  Stevenaou,  an  abandoned  mditiry  post  17  miles  from  this  agency, 
where  there  are  now  fifty  schulara,  with  i>rot'.  F.  B.  Wells,  the  nominee  of  oar  associa- 
tion, in  charge,  and  Mrs.  Wells  as  matron.  It  Is  hoped  that  there  will  be  a  large  in- 
crease of  pupils  another  year. 

The  church  and  Sunday-sohool  attendance  averaged  fifty-three  for  the  year  at  Fort 
Berthold,  while  for  the  latter  part  of  the  year  forty-three  more  attended  Sabbath  ex- 
ercises at  Fort  Stevenson,  making  uinely'-eeven  as  a  total  average  for  the  latter  six 
months  on  the  Sabbath.  Two  week-day  meetings  were  kept  np  at  Berthold  and  one 
at  Stevenson.  There  were  eleven  white  church  members  at  the  agency  and  four  In- 
dian members  connected  with  the  mission,  hut  as  only  one  or  two  were  permanently 
here,  nochnrch  organization  was  effected.  Visitation  and  pastoral  work  waskept  np. 
During  the  year  evancelistic  trips  were  made  to  the  Crow  Agency  and  Poplar  River, 
in  Montana,  and  to  tort  Bufurd  and  Devil's  Lake,  in  North  Dakota.  The  Devil's 
Lake  Indians,  under  native,  leaders,  with  only  a  few  missionary  visits,  have  estab- 
lished a  chnrch  and  school  and  built  a  chapel  for  themselves,  and  the  present  evan- 
felist,  supported  by  the  Dakota  Indian  Home  Missionary  Society  of  native  brethren, 
as  a  congregation  of  forty 'Uine.  Thiareault  is  all  the  more  remarkable  as  it  has  been 
attained  ai  an  agency  under  Romau  Catholic  management.  At  the  Crow  Agency 
there  Is^arge  field  of  work  among  a  tribenearly  related  to  the  Gros  Ventres  ofBert- 
hold,  and  we  have  been  desirous  of  placing  workers  there  this  aummer.     The  Held  ia 
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There  ban  been  an  inureane  in  the  nlti-u dance  of  pupilH  iu  the  achoal,  and  also  > 
«oatiaaeil  gain  in  tlie  average  attendauce,  the  last  month  showioKthe  largest  avemi^ 
Atlenrlaoce  uf  buanliug  ichulurs  for  Ihu  whole  year.  The  gTowiun;  int«reiit  iu  the  In- 
-dlan  cDiuniunity  at  lar^^  in  edacutiuD  and  in  our  achool  as  their  Hchool  for  higher 
trainiug  ia  mtirlteil.  We  do  not  have  to  w>li<:it  eeholarti,  and  fur  the  eoming  yeftr  the 
prospect  in  that  we  shall  be  cmwUed  far  bejoud  our  meaaiire  of  room  oi  endnr&ncc. 
The  pupils  coiiie  from  nine  different  tribea. 

The  indiiatrial  department  has  had  eoiiaiderable  itevelopuient  the  past  jear.  The 
accommodations  have  bevn  increased  by  the  bitildtng  of  a  blacksmith's  shop  irith 
five  (oTgva,  and  the  doubling  of  the  size  of  the  carpenter  shop,  the  three  xhopo,  car- 
penter, slioe  shop,  and  hlacksmilh,  givinglnstrucllonto  thirty  each  day.  In  the  liTick- 
yard  since  spring  the  boys  have  made  1^,0(10  brick.  All  the  boys  have  hail  sumething 
ot  farm  wiirlc  begiile  the  show  iustructiou. 

Last  fall  plaiia  neru  perfected  foradining  hall  capable  of  seating  two  hundred  pu pi  la. 
The  building  jsnow  inclosiHl,but  without  mora  means  for  buihlins  it  crknnot  he  occn- 
vJeU  this  winter.  On  the  lower  floor  are  the  dining-room,  bakery,  kitchen,  store-room, 
Ironiug  and  Innndty  rooms,  besides  vestibnies  and  closets.  On  the  second  floor  nre 
parlors  and  sittiug-rooui  for  goests  and  pupils,  a  printing  oflice  and  business  office,  a 
■tore-room  and  eleven  sleeping  rooms.  On  the  third  tliHirare  eighteen  sleeping  rooms. 
Besides  those  who  ha'e  the  cliHrge  of  the  honse  and  teachen  who  will  room  there, 
Ibrty  and  jierhaps  flfty  pnpils  can  be  aucommodatetl.  It  is  of  wood,  with  granite 
fonndatioH. 

An  outlying  district  of  the  mlHsinn  field  here  is  at  the  Ponra  Reserve.  Here  a 
ecbool-honse  has  been  bnilt  by  the  Goveinmciit,  a  very  neat  building  tbat  can  seat 
fifty.  By  its  aide  in  a  tesfber'N  house,  with  thrie  large  rooms,  cloiHrls,  and  cellar. 
Ht.  Bigtis  went  np  with  Major  Lightnnr  and  dedicated  the  scbonl-hoDBe,  and  an  lb« 
fouudatiou  stones  of  all  the  lessons  tbat  werf  lo  be  given  them  they  placed  two  Biblea 
«n  the  desk.  Major  Lightner  giving  a  ropy  of  the  En^flish  Bible,  and  Mr.  Higf^  a 
copy  of  the  Dakota  Bible.  Mr.  Rigg)*  preached,  M^or  Lightner  made  an  adilreaa, 
and  Standing  Bear  responded  feelini;l.v  and  very  sppmpTialely.  The  asHooiation  la 
looking  for  the  teacher  t«  put  into  this  field. 

This  is  but  one  point.  All  over  the  Indian  country  are  jilaces  o]>eii,  the  people 
ready,  the  opportunity  slipping  by  ns.  Mr.  Rigga  writes :  "  What  can  yon  do  to 
make  the  churches  awake.  We  look  around  upon  this  people  and  sentimentally  be- 
moun  their  wants,  but  the  Lord  says,  as  He  did  lo  his  disciples  of  old,  'give  ye  them 
to  eat."' 

"  The  Dakota  niissiua  schools  are,  in  connection  with  the 
I  follows: 
'  i.  Industrial  day  school,  at  Oabe,  uu  Peoria  Botr«m,  nod  taught  by  Miss  Collins, 
of  the  nilHsion. 

"2.  Cbautier  Bottom  lUy  school,  taught  by  William  Lee,  a  Teton  8ionx,  ednoat«d 
in  OUT  schools.  Thic  nehoiii  hail  beet)  iu  session  but  a  few  months  of  the  year,  and 
will  probably  be  discontinued. 

-'  3.  Cheyenne  River  Day  School  No.  1,  tanght  by  Rev.  Isaiu:  Renville,  a  Siaaeton 
Sinux  and  missionary  of  the  Native  Miseiouary  Society. 

■■  4,  Cheyenne  River  Duy  School  No.  2,  taught  by  Eliiabeth  Winyan,  a  SisMton 
Sioux.  This  school  has  been  in  session  but  a  few  mouths  the  pact  year.  We  have 
recently  built  a  neat  school-house  at  Ihis  point. 

"  b.  Cheyenne  River  Day  School  No.  4.  on  the  Cheyenne  River,  over  GO  milea  from 
the  agency,  and  taught  by  Clarence  Ward,  a  TetOD  Sioux,  ediioaled  in  our  schools. 

"  There  has  also  been  ocousional  instraotion  given  at  tbe  Tillage  near  the  site  of  old 
Fort  Pierre,  by  David  Lee,  aTeton  Sinux,  educated  at  our  schools.  We  have  provided 
at  this  village  aHubHtautial  scbool- house,  paid  for  in  part  by  the  Indians  tfaeiuselvea, 
and  a  pennaueut  school  will  be  established. 

"ThereiBalsoa  movement  at  another  and  smiiller  villaee  toward  securing  asohool. 
I  shall  soon  havH  a  building  erected  for  them  and  a  Bchool  will  follow.  Moreover,  I 
Lavealso  arranged  for  additioual  schools  oti  the  Cheyenne  River  Nos.  'i}  and  S,  for  one  of 
which  the  school-house  is  now  reaily.  One  of  these  additional  schools  will  be  tangbt 
by  a  native  alresily  secured,  and  the  other  is  to  be  in  oharfru  of  a  white  miasionary. 
One  other  school,  that  at  Grand  River,  among  Indians  of  the  Standing  Rook  Agency, 
langht  by  Edwin  Phelps,  a  Sisseton  Sioux,  has  been  nnder  my  care. 

"  Progress  in  all  onr  schools  has  been  good,  tbe  teachers  faithful  and  the  averaga 
attendance  much  better  than  for  the  past  years.  Instriiotiun  given  by  the  native 
tearbers  is  chiefly  in  tbe  vemacnlar,  though'  at  three  schools  English  also  has  bees 
taugbt.  It  is  a  marked  fact  that  where  a  obilit  oan  read  in  bis  own  language  he  is 
UBnally  far  l>etler  able  to  master  the  diMculties  j>f  English  speech. 
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"  Ah  a  misAion  station  tbts  station  Ih  weak  and  aadly  in  need  of  a<1<litioDaI  nijantou 
force.  During  llio  year  pa»t  Misa  Collius  has  been  my  only  didtioctivi'ly  tumiunory 
irhltu  hei{ier.  Tbe'  natives  hove  done  v/eU  und  will  grow  In  ability,  itonbtlesa. 
Still  wi)  need  more  help.  The  new  hliifionR  on  tlie  Cheyennn  Giver  ehoiilil  have 
some  one  to  look  after  their  needs  closely  all  the  time.  There  should  be  a  white 
niixaionary — a  niiasionury  fnmily — located  in  their  miilst. 

"  Our  church  growth  has  been  steady  and  encoura)[i''K-  S'Kbt  have  beeu  admitted 
to  memliership.  Five  ndnlts  and  four  inrants  have  bei^n  oapti^d.  Tbn  u:itive 
Cbristiaus,  too,  are  growing  In  giving;  they  have  given  |120  to  support  their  pas- 
tors, $9.B4  for  missionary  purposes,  and  tut2.b7  dnring  the  past  year  for  other  work. 
During  the  year  it  eotiHtderulile  portion  of  the  membership  being  on  the  west  sille  of 
the  Missouri,  a  branch  division  was  provided  for,  nieetings  bein|[  held  in  tvro  plHceB, 
and  two  native  preachere  being  elected.  To  provide  for  a  second  plncu  i>f  worship 
a  donation  of  (£i  whs  made  from  the  church  treasury.  Penny  collectinnH  are 
taken  up  each  Sabbath  at  both  places  of  preaching.  From  tbti  ceiltrat  cburuh  at 
Oabe  dilferent  ones  have  gone  at  times  of  their  own  niution,  and  again  have  been 
sent  to  villaiies  where  no  ^bbath  services  are  held. 

"DiiriUE  the  year,  seven  of  our  Peoria  Bottom  bomeate ail- takers  have  mwle  ftnal 
proof,  ana  now  bold  title  t«  160  acivs  of  land,  and  are  enjoying  tl^  privileges  of  fully 
developed  citizenship. 

"  1  have  to  report  tbe  erection  of  five  new  station  buildings  in  connection  with  th« 
Cheyenne  River  Agency  Indians  and  the  completion  of  tbe  station  building  on  Grand 
Jtiver  daring  the  year.  One  of  these.  No.  4,  Cheyenne  River,  is  built  from  funds  pro- 
vided by  tbe  '  Society  for  tbe  Propagation  of  tbe  Gospel  among  the  Indians  and  others 
of  North  Amerioa,'  of  Boston.  From  this  society  I  have  received  11,300,  out  of  which 
this  station  building  has  beeu  errcted  and  an  active,  native  missionary  supported 
among  Inilians  formerly  of  Sitting  Bull's  following. 

"Two  of  the  station  bnildingsput  up  deserve  special  mention.  One,  that  opposite 
Fort  Sully,  bas  been  the  subject  of  special  pteos  made  by  the  Indians  of  that  vlllags 
for  over  two  years.  I  hesitated  about  attempting  anything— the  vilJage  was  so  small 
and  their prosiwcts  forlbefutlire  were  anything  but  promising.  They  persisted,  bow- 
ever,  first  enlisting  tbe  interest  of  Chaplain  Ctocker,  of  Fort  Sullv,  and  then  RBtting 
of  their  own  motion  considerable  material  ready  for  the  hoase.  They  showeil  them- 
selves ao  Ihoruiigbly  in  earnest  that  it  seemed  best  not  to  suffer  thein  to  became  dis- 
conraued  for  waut  uf  assistance. 

"The  second  station  building  I  would  specially  mention  is  the  one  erected  near  the 
sight  of  old  Fort  Fii<rre.  Ht>re  is  a  considerable  village.  Many  of  onr  Christian  In- 
dians live  there.  Tbey  have  had  no  school  nor  any  school  bnildiug.  For  two  years 
they  have  held  Sabbath  services  otf  and  on,  as  the  saying  goes.  Within  the  year  reg- 
ular services  have  been  ktpt  up.  A  native  preacher,  one  of  themselves,  elected  by  the 
vote  of  the  chnrcli  has  had  charge.  Last  winter  they  cut  and  hauled  logs  fur  a  house 
that  would  serve  as  place  for  worship  aud  foraschnol,  The  Christian  element  gained 
strength.  Onr  church  voted  (25  ton  ard  the  building,  and  the  result  is  a  very  neat 
station  building  costing  S17&-  I  was  a  little  fearful  lest  at  tbe  office  it  might  appear 
that  I  had  exceeded  bounds  in  making  expenditures  thus.  Still  1  believe  I  am  ready 
to  stand  all  such  risk  under  like  demand.  I'll  coutess,  honrever,  that  I  was  relieved 
somewhat  when,  the  next  Saturday,  after  the  last,  bill  was  paid  on  the  house,  I  received 
a  wholl.y  unexpected  check  for  t40  to  use  oa  I  should  '  see  lit.'  This  came  from  the 
Sunday-school  at  Glencoe,  III.  On  the  next  day,  Sabbath,  I  took  my  boat  and  rowed 
down-stream  against  >i  wiud  10  mites,  and  walked  three  or  four  more  to  preach  to 
them  and  tell  the  news.  The  houne  was  mil,  every  part  of  it.  They  were  nearly  as 
well  pleased  as  I.  However,  when  it  came  to  turning  back  on  my  steps  and  pulling 
np-streain,  home,  I  felt  that  I  had  with  my  preaching  done  a  large  Sabbath-day's 

"The  work  as  it  stands  to  day  is  full  of  promise  and  enoouragement.  I  get  letters 
every  week  (^in  Indians  who  have  been  to  school  and  learnea  to  write,  who  are  at 
Rosebud,  Red  Cloud,  and  Standing  Rock  Agencies,  asking  that  schools  be  established 
vrith  them.  One  whose  letter  I  received  to-day  asks  for  some  one  who  shall  bring  the 
'  good  news.'  And  from  villages  on  the  Upper  Cheyenne  and  on  Bad  River,  the  re- 
quest often  comes  for  some  one  to  teach  them.  My  own  time  has  been  fully  taken  up. 
Aside  ftom  the  care  of  the  work  in  this  uear  neighborhood  (within  75  miles)  I  have 
traveled  in  visiting  the  Grand  River  Station  about  BOO  miles  since  last  November — 
this  for  one  station  and  all  overland  work.  The  work  presdes  and  we  strain  to  keep 
it  along,  but  much  that  might  be  done  has  to  vmit." 

SKOKOMIBB  AQBNCY. 

Rev.  Myron  Eells  writes : 

"  At  the  date  of  my  last  annual  report  religious  affairs  here  were  in  rather  a  curi- 
ous position.    A  set  which  have  gone  by  the  name  of  '  SbakerB,'  arose  about  that 
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tli>>e.  It  was  composed  of  eome  Indi&ns  off  of  the  resei-vktion  and  some  on  it,  wh[le 
others  nti  it  neni  Btron)(ly  opiK'tied  to  the  sett.  They  believed  JD  tlie  cnrdiual  princi- 
ples of  the  Kospcl-  They  i:a,ve  iip  gsuibliiig,  betting,  horae-roeing,  whisky,  mvanla- 
uuDS,  aud  nipdk'iiiemeii.  But  they  rejected  the  Bible,  profewsini;  now  to  h&vo  direct 
TevelatioRs  from  heaven  in  dreams  and  viiiionB ;  they  prophesied,  especially  setting 
the  time  for  the  end  of  the  n-orlil ;  they  were  opiMsed  (o  suhools  some  of  Iheni  war- 
shippril  their  ancesters ;  the.t  said  thai  some  of  tbeir  women  were  turned  into  an^^ela, 
and  liiat  they  raised  the  dead  lolife;  they  liniKhed  olT  each  orher'sxins,  which  were 
so  DiAliy  that  they  came  to  the  Hnrface  of  the  skin  ;  and  llley  were  taki'ii  with  a  kii)d 
of  very  rapid  shaking  of  the  bauils,  arms,  and  head,  which  somrtiines  coniiaiied  for 
huurs,  and  which  Neunifd  lo  be  bsaeil  un  soinewhnt  the  same  jirtnciple  ivs  were  those 
of  tbejrrks  which  prevailed  amnn);  the  somewhat  unedncated  whitmin  the  Sniithem 
and  Western  States  tifly  years  ago.  It  was  a  comblnatioD  of  Catliolioisni,  Prut^st- 
antisin,  old  Indian  practices,  dreams  and  visions.  It  was  only  after  two  severe 
contests,  in  the  last  of  which  the  agent  took  part,  that  this  sect  wss  conquered  last 
October. 

"Since  that  lime  cbnrch  attendance  and  Christian  work  have  gone  on  better  than 
tor  years.  More  prayer  meelings  have  been  held  than  ever  before  durine  the  same 
length  of  time.  iQnd  that  I  have  held  sisty-twu,  anddnringtho  winter  tne  Indiaas 
kept  np  two  or  three  without  my  aid.  Twenty-three  have  united  with  the  two 
oburchesj  twenty  of  whomwerelndians,  onprofesaioi^of  faith— far  moretbaa  dnring 
any  previona  year. 

"  I'bere  bae  been  much  less  employment  of  the  Indian  doctors  than  ever  before,  * 
nnniber  of  fumilies  refueiug  to  have  them,  even  when  they  saw  certain  death  staring 
their  children  in  the  face.  In  Octot>cr  a  woman  oOered  me  her  household  gods — her 
rattles  made  ol  deer-hoofB,  tor  incantation  purposes— because  she  had  become  a  Chris- 
tian aud  lisdno  more  use  for  Ifaein.  Ten  years  ago  it  was  difflcntt  for  me  togotaeiebt 
at  them.  In  the  winter  a  man  gave  me,  for  nothing,  his  gambling  disks,  which  I 
conlil  not  have  obtained  ten  yeurs  ago  for  less  than  eight  or  ten  dollars,  and  theru  has 
hsnlly  been  any  gambling  on  Ihe  n-servation  for  more  then  a  year.  Lastfourrh  of 
July  jiassed  without  a  cent  being  bet  either  at  gambling  or  horse-racing,  the  first 
time  since  Ihey  have  obHervi'd  the  day.  A  number  have  stopped  the  use  of  tobacco. 
On  Christmas  the  ludlnns  took  more  part  than  ever  before,  fire  of  them  making 
epeei-hes  and  six  of  the  girls  playing  each  a  piece  on  the  organ.  I  have  sold  to  the 
Indians  aljont  two  hundred  and  tifty  targe  Bible  victnn>s,2!J  by  35  inches,  during  the 
year,  making,  with  some  previously  so  lit,  abont  four  hundred  and  fifty  in  twenty-one 
months.  Nearly  all  of  the  families  on  the  reservation  have  more  or  less  prayer  at 
their  homes,  though  probably  not  nil  are  Christians.  Even  the  meilicinemeu  pray, 
being  somewhat  like  Ibe  Samaritans  of  old,  who  at  the  same  time  worshipped  Ibe  God 
of  Heaven  and  Ibe  gods  of  the  land. 

"  The  school  baa,  nnder  the  agent,  increased  to  abont  fifty  scholars,  nearly  double 
wbst  it  WHH  a  few  years  ago  (diminished  ten  days  ago  by  eleven,  who  left  ns  to  go  to 
tbe  Indian  Indnstriat  Training  School  at  forest  Grove,  Oreg.).  but  others  will  come 
ii^l'O  take  tbeir  places. 

"  [  have  spent  considerable  time  with  the  scholars,  keeping  a  singing  school  in 
tbe  winter,  giving  tbe  scholarsshort  leclureson  scientific  subjects,  illustrating  them 
with  Hpeclmcns  from  my  cabinet,  thus  opening  a  new  sonrce  of  knowledge  to  them  ; 
and  this  summer  spending  a  half  honr  nearly  every  week  in  teaching  them  new  songs 
from  the  GoHpel  Hymns  and  Sucred  Songs,  and  alsogivingsomeof  tnem  lessonson  the 
cabini-t  organ. 

"At  JauicHtown,  near  Dunginess,  the  work  has  gone  on  steadily.  In  November, 
three  of  tbe  Cbrisllan  Indians  spent  a  week  in  aeeompanying  me  on  amiBeionsry  tonr 
to  others  of  the  same  tribe  at  Clallam  Bay,  M  miles  farther  down  the  Straits  of  Pnca. 
It  was  the  first  work  of  th«  kind  thi'y  had  done,  and  they  did  it  well.  In  November, 
a  nninber  of  them  brought  their  children  to  be  baptized,  the  first  Instance  of  the  kind 
among  tbone  Indians." 

iSedfiilia  of  work  among  the  Ittdian*. 

Missionaries 5 

Touchers 21 

Native  pastor .*. 1 

Native  helpers 18 

Chnrcbes 4 

Chnrch  membeni ST4 

Schools 9 

Pupils 458 

Buuday  school  scholars 541 
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KEFORT   OP  TBE  COHMITTEK  ON  THE   INDIAN   WORK. 

(By  Rbt.  C.  H.  Sontligiite. } 

The  distinctive  pointa  in  the  report  on  the  Indian  nork  are  these : 

The  oooupation  and  development  of  the  tlelds  recently  received  from  the  AmericAU 
Board, 

The  enlart^ment  of  acGommodations.  especially  for  indnstrint  work. 

Co-operal.ion  vrith  the  Uuited  States  Qovei'iuueut  bj  sapplyitig  or  nomimttiiig 
teachtrx  where  the  Government  has  erected  bnildinps. 

Development  of  Chriutain  manhood  among  the  Indians,  as  appears  in  their  appeals 
for  more  school)^  their  genemsity  in  Bnpportlng  their  own  clinrches,  and  eHpeciuily 
tbe  ag;;re)(8LVB  work  of  the  Diikola  Indian  Home  Missionary  Society. 

Growth  in  nnmbers  and  spiritual  power  among  the  chnrvhtHt. 

Tbe  detailed  account  of  the  Indian  work  goes  mach  beyond  the  report  in  show- 
ing disconTagement  and  hindrance  nowhere,  everywhere  hnman  skill  and  divine 
hiessiog. 

The  committee  cordiatly  re  afSrm  the  fitnees  of  the  exchange  which  concentrated 
the  work  of  the  association  in  this  oonntry,  and  the  vigoromi  grasp  with  which  the 
new  responsibilities  have  been  taken  in  hand  in.  the  directions  recommended  by  the 
special  committee  one  year  ago. 

They  indorse  emphatically  the  prominence  given  to  indxtlrial  edKealion,  a  chnrac- 
teriHtic  which  distinguishes  this  asBot:iation  from  our  other  missionary  aocietiuH,  n'ith- 
oot  which  it  could  not  do  its  peculiar  work.  Thrifty  labor  is  part  of  the  Biblical 
conception  of  manhood.  Its  indorsement  oonies  fnmi  the  ivory  pniace  in  Jerusalem, 
the  tent-Iuft  at  Corinth,  and  the  carpi'nter  shop  in  Nazareth.     To  quote  one  most 

Snalihed  to  speak:  "  In  all  men  education  is  conditioned  not  alone  on  an  enligbleoed 
eod  and  a  changed  heart,  bnt  very  largely  on  a  rontine  of  industrious  habits,  which 
is  to  character  what  tbe  foundation  is  tii  the  pyramid.  The  summit  Hhonld  glow 
with  a  divine  light,  ioterfnsing  and  qualifying  the  wliole  mass ;  but  it  should  never 
be  forgotten  that  it  is  only  upon  a  foandatian  of  rfgalar  actiutifa  that  there  can  be 
any  Biie  and  permanent  npbillldiug.  Morality,  tlioii{;h  founded  in  spiritual  life,  de- 
pends very  much  on  outward  social  conditions;  and  if  man  is  to  work  out  his  own 
salvation  he  must  learn  to  work.  Granted  that  character  in  itM  highest  sense  is  the 
objective  point,  then  ntissioo  work  sliould  be  organized  with  reference  to  supplyins 
oondititinsnnder  which  morality  and  tbe  creation  of  character  ure  feasiL>Ie."  (QenerM 
S.  C.  Armstrong,  in  Jonrnal  ol  Cbristinn  Philosophy,  Jan.,  1»64,  pp. 'J13,  214.) 

Parallel  with  this  work  is  tbe  puriiose  to  elevate  tbe  conditious  of  social  and  home 
life,  OS  appearing  in  tbe  new  dining-hull  with  its  adjuncts.  Not  a  few  New  Englund 
boarding  schools,  not  a  few  New  England  colleges  would  be  adorned  by  such  carefnl 
instruction  in  "good  morals  and  gentle  mannen,"  as  is  given  in  tbe  schools  of  the 
Ami'ricHn  Missionary  Aasociatiun. 

We  greatly  rejoice  that  the  National  GoTerameat  oontinnes  to  turn  to  this  and 
other  Christian  and  peace-loving  organisations  for  men  to  teach  In  its  scbool-hoiises, 
believing  such  mutual  helpfulness  wise  for  both  parties  and  most  profitable  for  the 
Indian, 

Above  all,  we  praise  Qod  that  bin  Holy  Spirit  baa  dwelt  and  labored  with  tbe 
earnest  missionaries,  as  with  John  Eliot  and  David  Brainenl  before  them,  and  that 
snre  signs  of  his  presence  appear  in  tbe  quickoued  seal  ami  self-sacrifice  of  the  Indian 
Christinns.  When  these  heartily  undertake  tbe  evangelisation  of  their  own  race, 
the  glorious  end  is  not  dintauC. 

In  brief,  the  committee  recommend  persistence  and  wise  enlargement  in  the  varied 
and  balanced  efforts  of  the  association  to  prove  this  suB'ering  people  honorable  to  our 
aation  and  precious  to  God. 

PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  MI8810NAEY  80CIETY. 

[Twelfth  Bnnnal  report  of  tbe  mlulonaiy  blibop  of  BoDth  Dakoto-J 
TBK  INDIAN  FIKLD, 

My  report  last  year  was  so  full  and  so  largely  explained  and  lTghl«ned  ap  by  piot- 
nres  of  the  Indian  Held  that  my  report  thia  year  regarding  that  portion  of  my  mission 
district  need  be  little  more  than  a  skeleton. 

OKDINATIOW. 

I  have  great  pleasnre  in  reporting  that  Septembers,  18^3,  at  Church  of  the  Saviour, 
Lower  Brul*  Agency,  I  ordained  to  the  Diaconate  Isaac  H.  Tuttle,  one  of  our  Sautee 
Siouj!  oandiflates  for  orden. 
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SELF- HELP. 

The  Indians  bave  Dot  been  slow  to  act  upon  tbe  call  I  made  upon  tbem  at  the  liu t 
convocation  to  take  action  looking  to  the  anpport  of  tbeir  native  clerfcj. 

The  people  of  St.  Mary's  churcli,  Flandn»aii  Cieek,  were  the  tirat  to  act,  and  sent 
me  a  aubitcription  list,  tbe  total  value  of  wtiich,  in  pnidoce  and  io  caab,  waa  |as. 

I  woe  not'able  to  send  tbem  a  miniatbr,  and  tberefore  tbe  subscription  waa  never 
called  for. 

Next  came  tbe  people  of  St.  John's  cbapel.  Crow  Creek  Keserve,  who  made  up  a  snb- 
scription  list  aiununtinK,  in  cosb  and  produce,  to  1110.86,  on  wbicb  t37.60  have  been 
realized  and  paid  in,  and  Rev.  Taliyapa  has  becoma  tbe  niinister. 

Next  the  people  of  ohai>el  of  St.  Philip,  tbe  deacon,  White  Swan,  Yankt«Q  Reserve, 
wbo  paid  over  (71.110,  anil  promise  mote.  Tbe  Rev.  P.  J.  Deboria  waa  sent  to  them, 
and  is  unw  in  charge. 

Tbe  people  of  the  chapel  of  the  Blessed  Redeemer,  Bnzille,  have  pledged  flOO  for 
tbe  year  toward  the  iapport  of  a  native  deacon,  sbonld  one  be  sent  them. 

On  a  review  of  the  contributions  generall; ,  it  appears  that  this  year  has  witneast^ 
»  considerable  increase  over  previona  yeara.  In  IHSI  tbe  contribntions  reported,  oiiiit- 
tiug  the  white  part  oftbe  field, amounted  to  |5«5;  in  1882,  to|9ti0;  in  1883,  to$l,217; 
in  1884,  to  $1,371.31. 

BAKTBE   MISSION   AND   ST.  MARV'S   BCHOOI.. 

The  oouieedf  this  mission  was  I utermp ted  Fel>niary  17  last  by  a  fire,  which,  within 
a  few  honrs,  bnmt  down  the  whole  central  mission  building  (oharob,  parsonage,  and 
lioarding-schooll.  The  fire  originated  in  tbe  dorniitory  while  the  children  bad  their 
teachers  were  at  breakfast,  and  was  probably  cansfd  by  the  contact  of  some  of  the 
bedding  with  a  bear.ing  drum.  Tbe  building  and  its  contents  were  insured  to  the 
Hmount  of  19,000.  The  insurance  money  was  proinptly  paid,  and  friends  of  tbe  min- 
xion  have  given  nearly  g5,000  more  towards  making  good  all  losses.  A  contract  has 
lieen  let  for  the  erection  immediately  of  a  church  aud  pantonage.  Tbe  building  of  the 
school  will  be  deferred. 

September  1,  1084.  The  parsonage  is  finished  and  the  church  will  be  within  a  few 

ST.  uary'b  school. 

St.  Mary's  Indian  boarding-school  for  girts  will  be  reopened  tbe  latter  part  of  Sep- 
teuiber,  and  will  be  condncted  temporarily  in  the  building  lately  occupied  by  Hni>e 
achool.  All  boxes  for  the  school,  and  all  leiters  regarding  it,  should  bo  addressed  to 
lira.  Jane  F.  Johnstone,  Springfield,  Dak.,  lately  bouse  mother  of  6t.  Panl'a  School, 
who  will  take  charge  of  St.  Mary's.  Boxes  may  be  shipped  at  any  time — at  once. 
llias  Francia  will  utill  bo  tbe  teacher.  As  the  Indians  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
former  location  of  St.  Mary's  school  are  comparatiVEly  well  provided  with  schools 
And  churches,  it  has  been  determined  not  to  re-erect  St.  Mary's  school  on  its  old  site, 
but  to  transfer  the  Institution  to  some  point  nearer  the  large  mass  of  heathen  Indians 
farther  west,  who  are  as  yet  comparatively  uoreached.  The  new  building  has  not 
lieeii  l>egun,  because  it  ban  been  (bought  wise  to  wait  for  the  further  development  of 
tbe  railroad  svstem  which  is  surrounding  the  Indian  country,  and  to  choose  a  sits 
only  after  prolonged  inquiry  and  personal  inspection  of  locations  that  may  Beam  eli- 
gible. Miss  Ives  and  Hiss  Graves  (Sister  Hary]  have  retired  from  St.  Hary'a  sohoot 
and  will  engage  in  work  more  consistent  with  the  ill-health  of  the  latter  and  with  the 
duty  which  Miss  Ives  feels  she  owes  her.     All  who  were  connected  with  St.  Mary's 


I  HOPS   fiCHOOL. 

and  tbe  making  of  a  bond  for  a  deed  to  a  block  of  land  (fourteen  lots)  in  the  town. 
Tbe  effort  to  erect  aauitable  building  for  this  excellent  school  baa  excited  warm  and 
ueaerons  interest  also  among  onr  O'leuds  at  tbe  East.  Over  $7,500  baa  been  r«ceivrd 
from  them.  The  new  building  will  be  of  chalk  stone,  substantial,  convenient,  and 
handsome.    It  is  bow  ander  way  and  will  be  completed  early  in  September. 


^dbyGoogle 
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BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS  OP  THE  PEESBYTEEIAN  CHURCH. 
MiMtoiu  akm;  Ike  Indiang—SlaiUlia  of  okurehet  aitd  tduxilt. 
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ChocUv: 

•  LaM  jBsr'a  nport. 

Some  changes  io  the  list  oC  teachers  will  appear  In  oonneation  with  their  stAtiona 
reBpectivel;.  lo  the  list  of  misaionariestwo  namee  were  removed  by  death,  the  Rev. 
Oliver  P.  Stark,  and  Mm.  G.  L.  Deffenbangb.  The  death  of  Wr.  SUrk  occnrred  April 
4,  and  in  a  r«a)  Ioim  not  oDly  to  bis  family,  but  also  to  the  CliocCaw  ludianit,  by 
wboni  be  woe  held  in  highesteem,  Kotices  of  his  departure  were  given  in  the  mission- 
ary periodicals.  Just  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  sod  news  was  received  of  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Deffenbiiugh,  wife  of  the  Rev.  G.  L.  Deffeobuagb,  at  Lupwni,  April  20,  after 
a  short  illiiejjs,  greatly  lanieiited.  The  Rev.  Isaac  Baird  and  hie  wife  resifrned  their 
connection  with  the  Board,  to  itssintere  rcjfrot,  after  nearly  eleven  ytars  of  faithful 
service  at  Odaiaab,  Chipt>ewa  Misaion,  Their  purpose  is  to  enter  on  the  work  of  the 
miuistry  ill  conuection  with  some  congregation  of  white  people.  The  kind  regarda 
of  the  Board  accompany  tbem.  On  tbn  other  hand,  two  ministers,  one  of  tbein  ac- 
companied bv  his  wife,  have  been  appointed  to  the  Chippewa  Mission— the  Rev.  anil 
Mn,.  Francis  Spees  to  Odaoah,  aud  thcRev.SaraoelG.  Wright  to  Lac  Courd'Oreilics. 
Both  of  these  brethren  were  in  the  service  of  a  Ccmgregational  Board  for  some  years 
among  these  Indians  and  are  acquainted  with  tbeir  iHoguage.  Each  has  been  received 
and  recommended  by  the  Presbyt-ories  in  charge  of  their  stations.  The  Board  has 
also  appointed  Hr.  John  T.Copley  as  a  lay  missionar}'  among  the  Omahoe,  aud  ba 
entered  on  his  work  for  thetu  near  the  end  of  the  year. 
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MOTBS  OH  THE  MISSIONe, 

Id  the  Senccn  Mimion,  consMering  Its  small  staff  of  Uboreni,  a  Iarf;e  amonnt  oT 
failbfiil  work  ban  beau  dnne.  This  may  be  suiil,  iiideMl,  of  each  one  of  these  Indian 
MissiuDo;  bateai^b  has  its  jiecnllar  airoumBtaiices,  which  modify  the  work  iu  itomtt 
reeppcts.  A  suvere  fniiiiiip  prevailed  oo  the  Cattaraiij;iiB  Reserve,  resultJDs  from  tha 
failure  of  the  coru  and  tithi^r  crnps,  aud  caiisitig  (;reat  distraas.  This  made  heavy  Aa- 
DiHiiils  i>u  the  ttmeof  ihe  niissionaiieii  in  mintHtcTiiiK  ^**  ""'^^""S  people  the  relief 
efforts  Inward  self-sii{iporl  by  tbe  church,  lueatiuned 
.  ,  .,  B  sadly  liiteiTupl«d;  miioy  that  were  in  c4>iiifortmbI« 
circiiuistanii«8  ivere  reduced  ulniuet  to  poverty,  ud(I  many  would  have  perished  but 
for  tho  timrly  supplies.  On  the  other  hand,  this  afflictioo  led  maoy  of  the  lodiaDB, 
pspecially  mauy  of  the  pagan  party,  who  bad  been  indifTerent  or  bosltle  t«  religiona 
instruction,  to  refcard  the  miasioDaries  as  tbeir  friends,  to  welcome  Iheni  1a  tbeir 
homes,  aud  to  altfnd  mtttingu  for  womliip  with  eamcBt  interest. 

The  chunb  biiitdlug  had  Wea  impaired  previous  to  the  famine.  The  Indiana  oou- 
tributi'd  liberally  to  this  uhjeut,  and  their  aged  friend,  Urs.  Wright,  nnw  upward  of 
fifty  .veurs  a  missionary  among  the  Senecas,  received  several  hundred  dollars  for  it 
from  friends  in  various  placcH,  so  that  the  church  was  finished  without  any  debt,  and 
Ihe  contiregation  was  greatly  pleased  to  re-enter  the  pifssant  houHe  of  worsliip. 
While  the  church  was  undergoing  repairs  Mr.  Trippe  held  services  on  the  other  re- 
serves and  at  Newtown,  a  part  of  the  principal  reserve  occupied  by  many  of  the  non- 
Christian  fieuecas.  For  particnian  of  the  year's  work  reference  is  made  to  his  report 
in  the  Record  of  May.  Someof  the  things  related  are  toiiching.  "Yesterday,  Harah 
10,  a  niertiiig  was  h^d  in  a  home  six  months  ago  pagan,  but  now,  we  trust,  ChristtkD. 
The  father  and  mother  were  married,  and  then  the  husband  was  baptized  and  ro- 
ceivL'd  into  the  church;  this,  tuo,  in  the  presence  of  the  wife,  grandmother,  and  nix 
children.  This  home  is  among  the  bushes  on  the  hills,  and  the  family  has  suffered 
much  this  cold  winter  from  aiukneas  and  destitution."  The  number  of  new  oburoh 
uiembers  was  larger  thau  usual,  as  given  iu  the  table  of  church  statistics.  Tbe  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  spoken  of  in  the  previous  report,  was  evidently  cculiuued  dariug 
this  year.  "  Mot  all  formerly  reported  as  oonvertx  have  walkfd  aceordiiig  to  their 
Christian  vows,  hut  most  ot  them  have  been  faithful,  and  the  new  members,  it  ia 
hogied,  will  prove  to  be  true  followers  of  their  Saviour." 

Tlie  Import  of  Mrs.  Wright  gives  an  encouraglngaccouot  of  her  work  for  tbe  women. 
It  was  affecting  to  see  the  anxiety  of  many  of  these  poor  women  to  earn  some  support 
for  themselves  and  their  families  by  tbe  use  of  their  needles,  after  beius  taught  t-oaew; 
and  their  aged  friend  obtained  a  temporary  contract  with  the  Indian  Uarean  for  mak- 
ing garments,  which  was  encouraging  to  them.  Friends  of  these  Initiaus  in  Boston 
aud  elsewhere  are  endeavoring  to  oollect  funds  to  endow  an  industrial  school  for  tha 
women,  and  have  met  with  some  success.  Buoh  a  school,  if  regarded  and  oondnctod 
as  a  ^uit  nf  Gospel  influence,  maybe  very  useful.  Here,  as  in  all  efforts  to  benefit  ths 
heathen,  it  is  the  Gospel  itself  that  best  precedra  civilizati 

..........  -.,     „        j^-jj.    ..... 

DBual  footing  of  our  American  charchea,  either  for  self  support  or  for  Christian  od- 


he  other  reserves  of  the  Seueca  Mission,  less  that  is  enoonraKing  has  beeont- 
ported.     On  the  whole,  these  Indians  are  by  no  means  prepared  to  be  placed  oi    " 


VAucemeot.  The  missionary  is  constrained  to  give  lamentable  accounts  of  abounding 
evils,  some  of  them  very  gross;  others  showing  th"  unsatlsfaotory  working  of  the 
teauhera  of  the  common  schools  supported  under  Ihe  State  system  |  others  still  erino- 
iug  tbe  sad  want  of  industry  aud  energy.  These  things  are  described  in  ilark  ooloia. 
It  Is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  these  Indians  should  be  enabled  to  own  the  land  in 
severalty.  It  is  also  greatly  to  be  desired  that  from  tbeir  own  churches  more  Chris- 
tian teaubars,  earnest  ami  well  trained,  should  be  found  for  the  work  still  so  muoh 
needing  to  be  done.  But  the  church  aud  all  friends  of  these  ludians  shonid  be  tbaak- 
fiil  for  what  has  been  done,  and  is  stilt  done  for  tbeir  temporal  aud  spiritual  welfare. 
But  for  this  nisBion  their  case  would  be  one  of  deep  gloom  for  both  worlds. 

The  Chippnwa  Mission  has  met  with  nuusual  changes  duriug  tbe  year.     The  Bev. 
Inane  Bsird  and  his  wife,  as  already  staird,  felt  constrained  to  seek  another  Hold  of 
labor,  but  they  will  always  cherish  HdeepiuiereKtiu  this  mission.    Miss  MacLnrry  also 
resiKiied  her  connection  with  the  missiou  and  tetumed  to  Chicngo ;  Ashland  has  been 
relinquished  as  hu  oiitstaliou.     Miss  Dougherty  has  removed  to  Round  Lake,  on  the 
Cour  d'Oreilles  He(*rvp.     Mr.  Blatnhford,  now  aited  and  infirm,  bos  preached  once  on 
each  Sabbatk,tbeoburobcontrlbatingone-hairof  his  support.     Mr.  Many  penny  with- 
drew from  tbe  work.     Two  uiinislJ-rs  have  onterud  tbe  service  of  the  luifsion,  as  »1- 
reiiily  menlinned  ;  one  of  them  will  lie  efficiently  assisted  by  his  wife ;  the  other,  now 
elderly,  consonts  to  separatioTi  from  bin  family  most  of  the  year,  for  Ibo  sake  of  tha 
auiie.     Seriona  Bickness  prevailed  at  Odanah,  and  not  leas  than  twenty-tlvo  deaths 
icurred,  inclnding  a  fewperBonsoounect«(l  with  thechorcb.    One  of  thediscourage- 
euis  at  the  same  station  was  the  onset  oftbe  Roman  Catholio  missionaries,  baptizing' 
1  they  could  win,  and  vigorously  conducting  a  school ;  at  first  they  made  some  im- 
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[iression  on  the  InilinuB,  lint  their  oonverta  proved  to  be  so  an  worthy  that  their  work 
ottt  moat  of  ita  earlier  iuHuence.  The  boHrJiug-Hcliool  hm  conliuiietl  to  be  sraall,  for 
the  rexaons  stated  in  last  year's  report.  The  day-scbool  at  Odanah,  Ibe  report  of  that 
station  aaj's,  averaged  abiint  the  same  attendance  and  iirogresa  aa  reported  a  jeHr &)(■>> 
tho  daily  lunch  to  the  acliolara  waacoutinned,  not  at  ihe  expense  of  the  UoveruDient, 
but  of  the  Biiard.  Notwithstanding  discouiugeuieutB  during  the  year,  the  work  at  its 
«nd  Deems  to  be  enjoyiug  gaoA  prospecta  of  sncceaa. 

The  Dakota  mission  in  both  distncta  has  met  with  marked  enooaraftement.  In  tbe 
Yankton  Agonoy  region,  Mr.  Williamson  was  permitted  to  see  twenty -tbree  new  mem- 
bers added  to  one  church,  and  thirteen  t-o  tbe  church  of  tbe  native  minister,  Hr. 
Selnyn.  Tbe  ebuich  of  Flandreau  aupporte  itH  own  native  paetor'  the  otheredn  not 
neglect  this  duty,  tbough  unt  able  to  give  much.  Tbe  acboola,  with  somewhat  fewer 
scholars,  are  doing  well.  Twelve  scholars  are  supported  !n  part  at  the  Sanl«e  board- 
ing-achool.  The  work  in  Montana  Temtory  is  now  well  begun.  Mr.  Cbapin  anil  his 
wife  have  reached  Poplar  Creek,  and  entered  with  vigor  on  active  service,  and  tbe 
two  ladies  previoiisiy  at  that  station  meet  with  enconiagenient  in  their  schoot-work 
and  other  duties.  Mr.  Wood  and  bis  family  have  removed  to  Wolf  Point,  first  build- 
log  a  log-bouse  for  his  family  anil  contuiaing  a  room  for  a  chapel,  to  be  nsed  also  for 


a  Bcbool.  WitbJD  reach  of  tbesu  Iwo  stations  3,0410  Indians  are  now  living ;  they  «re 
objects  of  pity  iu  all  respects.  Tbe  Goverumeut  baa  a  board iug-auhool  at  Poplar 
Creek,  find  it  may  probnbly  est.nbliBb  another  at  Wolf  Point.  Wi'iphtv  r;i!(>HtionB  in 
this  iiiiviou  wait' for  soiutiun ;  for  instance,  how  lo  niipply  IO,0iiO  liidiMun  u-itb  tnis- 

chnrch  has  yet  entered,  what  chu  be  done  for  them  t    The  brethern  refer  also  to  the 


need  of  more  advanced  education  fur  more  of  the  scholai 
whether  it  abould  be  in  existing  schools  or  in  some  other  t  How  to  connect  our  work 
of  missions  In  the  best  way  with  the  Government  work  of  eduoatlon  is  a  question 
needing  carefnl  tboiigbt,  and  in  what  way  best  to  call  forth  the  nnit«<l  effort*  of  the 
Dakota  churches,  only  a  part  of  which  are  now  connected  wilh  tljc  Hoard,  ao  that  all 
tbeir  strength  may  be  deToled  lo  evangelistic  work  for  the  30,000  India 

Dakota  or  Sioas  tribes,  as  jet  mostly  u "--'  ■   -  ■■-     " •      ""-»- 

is  one  of  obvions  momeut  and  of  some  difl 
names,  which  was  bcgon  by  such  noble  Christian  men  as  Dra.  Williamson  and  Rlgge, 
which  endured  such  persecutiou  and  distress  aud  which  stilt  lives,  will  surely  be  car- 
ried forward  with  the  blessing  of  God  upon  the  continued  missiouary  labors  of  his 
people. 

The  Omaha  Mission  wb«  marked  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  and  Mra.  H.  W.  Partch, 
wilfa  the  kind  regards  of  the  Board ;  the  change  of  tbe  board ing-acbool  ao  as  only  to 
admit  girls  as  scholars,  and  placiug  it  in  charge  of  Mra.  M.  C.  Wade  as  Huperio- 
tendent;  and  the  eitcauraging  condition  of  the  church.  Some  degree  of  alienation 
has  been  removed ;  greater  interest  is  now  shown  in  the  religious  meetings,  and  tt 
larger  number  than  usual  nf  converts  united  with  the  church  on  confesaion  of  tbeir 
faitb.  Near  the  end  of  ihe  year  Mr.  J.  T.  Copley  was  appointed  as  a  lay  miaaionary 
for  varied  work  not  now  well  reached,  and  in  view  of  changes  in  the  circumstanoea 
of  tbe  Indians,  many  of  whom  are  now  occuping  land  in  severalty.  The  request  of 
many  nf  the  Omabas  that  their  boys  should  still  be  under  the  care  of  the  Board  was 
touching,  but  as  the  Gtivernment  conducts  a  boarding-sobool  for  boya  within  3  milea 
of  the  miasJon  school  it  seemed  inexpedient  to  comply  with  their  wiabea.  Probably 
Mr.  Copley's  work  will  be  of  special  benefit  to  the  young  people.  On  ihe  whole,  the 
proeprots  of  these  Indians,  so  far  as  affected  by  missionary  influences,  are  of  decided 
encourageme  nt. 

In  the  Winnebago  Mission  tlm  miaaionary  cau  report  "  public  preaching  as  reoeiv- 
iug  good  attention,  thoQgh  few  outaide  of  tbe  [Government]  achoot  attend;"  in  tbe 
afternoon  of  tbe  Sabbath  "  a  cliiss  of  persona  who  are  diapoaed  to  obey  tlie  truth" 
meets  at  his  house  for  religious  instrnction  ;  and  visiting  the  Indians  at  their  homes 
a  part  of  bis  time,  as  opportunity  offers,  is  not  neglecl«d.  He  greatly  desires  to  be 
aided  by  a  faithful  native  assistant,  and  has  reason  to  hope  that  a  man  of  family, 
about  fifty  years  old,  who  seems  to  be  sincere  and  earneat,  and  is  active  in  trying  to 
bring  others  to  the  light,  may  become  qualified  for  UHefulnenH  as  a  native  missionary. 
The  dwell  in  g-honee  that  hail  to  be  built,  no  dwell  lug-place  being  available,  bos  been 
completed,  and  adds  to  the  influence  of  the  mission.  The  prospeota  of  the  work  are 
hopefnl. 

But  a  few  Indians  are  now  reached  by  the  Iowa  and  Sac  Mission,  aud  they  are  still 
in  an  nnHcltled  condition,  not  hnviii^  yet  dei-ideil  to  remove  to  the  Indian  Territory. 
There  they  could  rejntu  some  of  tbeir  friends,  bnt  the  whole  number  would  not  be 
large.  These  small  luniuants  of  a  once  puwerlut  and  savage  tribe  are  now,  in  ameaa- 
nre,  civilized,  an  make  their  living  chiefly  by  industrial  pursuits.  Mr.  Irvin's  worjc 
is  well  rtTPived  hv  them,  and  some  of  them  seem  to  be  true  lieievers  in  Christ.  The 
death  ut  uu  Indian  woman  is  mentioned,  of  whom  her  Christian  friends  could  say, 
"  We  believe  she  died  in  faith."    The  expediency  of  organizing  a  church  is  regarded 
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b;  the  mlisioDArf  And  llie  preabyter/os  doubtful,  partly  on  acaount  of  their  unsettled 
state,  and  portly  becBuae  of  diverse  denominutionitl  preferences,'  but  tboy  can  auittt 
In  commoD  relijpouB  services  on  tbe  SubbHtli.  These  B,re  attendeit  by  froni  fift;  to 
eixty  persons. 

A  new  luisslOQ  was  bei^iu  early  in  the  year  for  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians  jn  lowft. 
Their  r?eervation  is  but  a  few  luiles  from  Tama  City.  They  owu  their  land,  and  ato 
A  settli'd  and  imperfectly  civilized  baud  of  :t50  souls.  They  have  thus  farbept  tbem- 
selves  aloof  from  the  white  people,  by  whom  their  little  reserve  of  1,KOO  acres  is  SDr- 
lounded  ;  this  Is  not  surprising,  in  view  of  the  want  of  sympathy  and  the  ill  treat- 
ment which  Indians  too  often  meet  with.  Their  case  iH  one  of  a  unmber  of  small  In- 
dian  settlements  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Nothing  but  the  treatmeuC  wbicb 
the  grace  of  Christ  inspires  will  remove  the  narrow  diatlnclions  of  race,  and  fnae 
diverse  people  in  common  citizenship.  This  should  aid  greatly  in  preparing  them 
for  a  better  country.  Chiefly  through  tbe  admirable  efforts  of  Christian  wamen  of  the 
Iowa  Cit;  Presbyterian  Society,  a  good  beginning  has  been  made  to  brin^;  these  Is- 
dians  to  the  knowtedj^  of  Chri^  as  their  Saviour ;  and  two  ladies  are  now  devoting 
themselves  tA  this  work  as  missionaries  of  tbe  Board,  with  little  apparent  succem,  bnt 
latterly  with  more  hopeful  signsof  progress.  An  inleiesting  narrative  of  this  mission 
mi^  be  found  in  the  Kecord  of  April. 

The  Creek  Mission  has  met  with  some  changes  in  its  staff  of  Inborers,  but  it*  work 
seems  to  be  making  good  proffress.  The  Rev.  Thomas  W.  Ferryman  withdrew  frona 
bis  connection  with  tbe  Board  without  assigning  reasons.  Mrs.  Herod,  Miss  Sued- 
aker,  aod  Miss  Hall  resigned.  The  names  of  teachers  of  later  appointment  are  given 
above,  bnt  Hiss  Bardue  could  not  remain  lon^on  account  of  her  health.  Miss  Yargee 
resigned  her  work  in  February.  In  most  Indian  boarding-schools  it  is  found  bard  to 
secure  and  retain  well-i|uahfled  teachers  and  domestic  helpiirB,  particularly  the  lat- 
ter. Schools  of  this  class  require  the  discharge  of  many  and  varied  duties,  often 
under  circumstances  of  difficult  niljustment. 

Tbe  school  at  Wealaka  is  the  principal  part  of  the  work  of  this  mission.  Its  one 
hundred  scholars  enjoyed  unusual  freeitom  from  attacks  of  sickness,  and  they  seem  to 
have  made  excellent  progress  in  their  studies.  Their  general  conduct  has  been  satia- 
factory.  Tbe  teacheis  in  the  school,  especially  the  principal  teacher  and  their  able 
antl  excellent  superintendent,  deserve  couiracndation  for  the  faithful  service  rondorod 
to  this  larpB  company  of  Indian  youths.  Tbe  Creek  Cooncil  requested  the  Board  to 
receive  fifty  scholars  more  into  this  school,  making  the  whole  number  one  hundred 
and  lit^y  ;  but  this  was  considered  too  many  fbr  theouildingtn  accommodate.  It  w»8 
agreed  to  admit  twenty  more,  making  in  all  sixty  boys  and  as  many  KirlH,  all  selecteil 
by  the  Creek  trustees  of  education.  The  council  not  only  ere(;t«d  the  fine  school 
building,  bnt  it  iloJrays  a  large  part  of  the  expense  of  the  school,  Tbe  Board  ap- 
points the  superintendent  and  teachers,  paying  iheir  salaries^ excepting  that  all 
family  expenses  as  to  table,  lodging,  &c,,  arecbargeable  to  tlie  school.  Tbereligious 
influence  of  the  inatructious  and  example  of  all  who  are  connected  with  tbe  school 
are  evidently  of  the  greateat  importance. 

Tbe  chureh  of  Wealaka,  under  Mr,  Lougbridge's  charge,  reports  sixty-five  com- 
muuicani^  of  whom  ten  were  received  last  year.  No  returns  have  been  given  of  the 
North  Fork  church.  The  native  licentiate  preaches  there  and  at  other  places,  and 
Mr.  McOee  regards  this  as  oue  of  his  preaching  statious,  when  he  can  obtain  an  in- 
terpreter. In  translating  the  New  Testament  into  Muakokee,  Mrs.  Robertson  has 
been  ocoapied  as  heretofore.  For  the  Creeks  who  cannot  speak  English  these  tians- 
latlous  ate  of  great  use,  and  they  are  highly  prised  by  many.  She  makes  her  home 
with  a  married  daughter  in  the  Creek  district.  The  evening  days  of  her  life  conld 
hardly  be  more  usefully  spent  than  in  this  work,  for  which  few,  if  any,  are  so  well 
qualified. 

Tbe  Seminole  Mission  has  had  a  qniet  and  nseful  year  of  work.  The  superintendent 
and  teachere  have  been  enabled  to  continue  in  their  nsuai  duties.  The  daily  instnic- 
tions  and  the  religious  services,  with  the  Divine  blessing,  will  bear  f^d  fruit,  not 
only  aiuongtheinterestiugfamily  of  young  people,  but  auiuug  tbe  families  with  wbicb 
tbey  are  connect«d.  The  latter  keep  close  and  constant  watch  over  tbeir  children, 
and  thereby  themselves  learn  many  things  of  great  value  and  importance,  such  as  they 
could  but  imperfectly  learn  if  tbeir  children  were  in  some  far,  distant  school,  bow- 
ever  well  it  might  be  conducted.  Indeed  it  has  been  very  largely  by  this  immediate 
contact  with  their  children's  boarding  schools,  conduct«d  in  their  own  tribes,  with  tbe 
daily  exauiples  of  tbe  inissionary  familirs  and  teachers,  that  the  best  R-uits  of  Chris- 
tian and  civilizing  education  have  been  reajiod.     Thus  parents  and  ohildreu  have 

shared  together  these  beneHcia!  results.     "  Mr, ,  do  yon  think  your  mission  )uu 

doue  any  good  to  your  IndiansI"  This  question  was  asked  some  years  ago  by  the 
wife  of  a  newly -appointed  Indian  agent  to  the  Winnebagoes  of  a  teacher  in  the  Omaha 
boarding-school,  "  Madam,  I  have  bi'en  there  too  short  a  time  to  give  yon  a  full  re- 
ply, but  one  thing  I  can  say;  Wlien  I  am  visiting  in  their  families  and  see  a  woman 
witJi  a  baby  on  her  knee,  1  can  tell  st  once  whether  she  baa  been  in  our  sobool  or  not." 
The  lady  applauded  the  reply.     The  Seminolea,  like  the  Omahao,  Ct«eks,  nod  other 
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tribes,  all  receWe  great  benefit  rrom  tbesn  sclioota  near  tbeir  homea.  Tbe  Semiaole 
mialBtera  and  licenliate  proucherB  are  engaged  aa  beretofore  id  tlieir  good  work,  sud 
are  eudeavoriiig  to  qniilify  IhemselveE  Bt.ill  more  for  tbeir  duties.  They  are  watched 
nitb  Bympathy  by  oiany  ChriBtiau  friends. 

Tbe  misaion  to  the  ChoctawaatillonusisteraaiDly  in  edncatioual  and  religloaa  work 
at  Spencer  Acailemy,  the  priiieipul  Bchool  uf  tbia  tribe  for  boys.  And  tbe  progress  of 
this  achuol  waa  so  satisfactory  to  the  truatees  ftt  tbe  annual  examinationa  that  they 
made  a  grant  of  t&OO  t<i  show  their  approval  and  to  provide  aomo  additional  advan- 
tagea  to  the  building.  What  was  more  slguificantwEks  their  request  to  have  the  num- 
ber of  acfaolara  increased  from  sixty  to  one  hundred,  of  whom  about  eighty  are  already 
in  attendance ;  the  eKfieuHe  In  be  at  the  same  ratio  aa  heretofore.  Great  difficnlty  ia 
found  in  procuring  suitable  men  as  teachers  in  thia  acbnol,  so  that  the  work  whicb 
had  to  be  performed  by  the  two  miasionariea  and  tbeir  wivee  was  too  severe.  Partly 
for  this  reason  they  could  not  oft«n  supply  BOOie  places  in  tbe  vicinity  with  preaching 
aervicea,  e<-pecia]Iy  aa  few  auoli  placea  are  witbin  mcderate  diataoce  fctnn  the  station. 
But  their  acholaiB  formed  an  important  and  interesting  congregation  ou  tbe  Sabbatb. 
"  Tbia  day  is  given  to  BiblQ  atudj-,  catechetical  instmctiou,  Ac,"  By  tbia  means  a 
large  degree  of  Divine  truth  aud  lufluence  has  been  imparted  to  tbeae  younp  minds. 
"  Qnite  a  nnniber  have  gone  through  the  shorter  catechiam  and  mora  will  Qniahit  be- 
fore the  aeaaion  cloaea.  It  would  aurptise  yon  togae  boya  twelve  or  thirteen  years  old 
who  cannot  yet  talk  English  repeat,  with  bardly  a  mistake,  twenty  or  twenty-five 
questions.  Tbe  ladies  have  rendered  valuable  assistance  in  tbia  Babbath  work."  A 
church  bus  not  yet  been  organized,  but  the  subject  is  kept  in  view.  Thus  far  tbe  no- 
tices of  this  miaaion  had  been  written,  when  tbe  painful  intelligence  was  received  at 
the  miaaion  honse  of  the  death  of  the  snperintendent,  the  Rev.  Oliver  P.  Stark,  on  the 
4th  of  April,  after  some  weeks' iilnew.  This  and  bereavemeutia  referred  to  above.  It  is 
a  great  loaa  tn  the  mission.  He  waa  held  in  high  respect  by  the  Choctawa.  He  ba<l 
been  iu  tbeir  service  as  a  miaaionary  in  former  year^  and  they  knew  hia  character 
and  labors  iu  thoae  days.  He  was  led  to  resomehis  work  among  them  two  years  ago, 
wi'h  a  warm  welcome  and  with  fine  proat>cctBof  great  uaefiilueaa.  But  he  reats  firom 
hia  labors,  and  his  works  do  follow  bim. 

The  Nez  Perc£  Mission  reporta  a  year  of  steady  and  euconraging  work.  The  staff 
of  laborers  is  unchanged  ;  bat  two  of  the  native  lii:onti  ate  preachers  have  been  or- 
dained by  the  presbytery— Messrs.  Wheeler  and  Wbilmuu— aa  atateil  above.  Tbe 
church  at  Deep  Creek,  reported  last  year  aa  transferred  by  Mendly  orrauguuient  to 
another  deuonii  nation,  ia  restored  by  consent  to  its  place  under  the  care  of  the  mission. 
The  overeiglit  of  stations  no  far  diiitatit  from  each  other  is  a  charge  that  tasks  the 
vigor  even  uf  tbe  vigorous  superiuteudent,  bot  he  bas  been  greatly  assisted  by  bis 
naiive  fellow-labnrers.  Tbe  work  of  tbe  ladies  has  been  steatlily  maintained,  The 
gEuersl  condition  of  the  native  Cbristian  commuuities  may  be  regarded  as  not  free 
from  drawbacks,  yet  as  progressive  and  hopeful.  Tlieproposod  return  of  Chief  Joseph's 
band  of  Nei  PercSa  from  the  Indian  Territory  to  their  former  abode,  not  on  bnt  near 
the  Nez  Perc£  Reaerve,  still  uccnpiea  attention.  In  thejiidgmentof  some  of  their  beat 
friends  it  would  be  expedient  for  them  to  aettlein  some  otberneigbborhood,  rather  than 
on  the  Nes  Percfi  Beaene.  (See  letter  of  the  Rev.  Edward  R.  Geary,  D.D.,  in  the 
Record  oF  July).  With  hie  views  the  lady  missionary  who  has  been  longest  on  tbe 
reserve  folly  ooncura.  The  Nei  Perc6«,  both  in  Idaho  Territory  and  in  tlie  ludioa 
Territory,  have  no  warmer  friends  tban  these ;  and  few,  if  any,  are  ao  well  acquainted 
with  all  that  pertains  to  their  welfare. 

In  closing  ita  report  of  tbeae  misaiona  to  tbe  Indians,  the  Board  may  well  refer  in 
general  terms  to  its  past  record  in  tbia  work,  aud  then  add  some  brief  remarka  on  the 
present  state  of  the  case.  From  1833  to  this  date  the  ludian  work  has  largely  occupied 
the  oaro  of  the  Board,  hy  the  e»preea  direction  of  tbe  church.  The  first  efforta  n-era 
indeed  very  small ;  they  were  twgun  by  a  few  laborers  in  behalf  of  the  Weas,  one  of 
the  smallest  tribes.  But  the  good  work,  began  !d  faith  and  prayer,  continued  to  grow 
until  the  Board  has  sent  iuto  the  Indian  work  three  hundred  and  eighty  miisionary 
laburers,  of  whom  over  fiifty  were  ministers  of  tbe  Qospel.  During  the  Lost  six  years 
aixtv-fonr  laborers  were  sent  forth.  Tbe  amount  of  money  expended  in  theae  years 
was  over  fo54,000  of  chnrob  funds,  t>asidea  (520,000  more  of  Qovemment  funds  for  ed- 
ucation, intrusted  to  the  Board,  and  expended  with  accounts  and  vouchers  rendered 
agreeably  to  the  policy  of  former  yearB.  These  misions  were  certainly  the  chief  agen- 
cies  in  the  oivilizatlon,  or  aemi-civi ligation,  of  many  tribes~the  Senecoa,  some  of  the 
Chippewa  and  Dakota  bands,  tbe  Omahoa,  lowas.  Creeks,  Seminnlea,  Choctawa,  autt 
others.  The  Omahas  and  Semlnolea  particularly  owe  almost  everything  that  is  good 
in  their  present  advanced  condition  to  these  misaiona.  Cloaely  connected  with  this 
great  progress  in  oivilization,  underlying  it,  aud  indeed  ita  main  canae,  baa  been  the 
work  of  grace  in  various  tribes  which  (ifod  hoa  given  for  the  enconragemimt  of  His 
people.  Cue  of  tbe  fruits  of  Divine  grace  thns  maulfeated  Is  the  signal  foot  that  over 
thirty  Indian  ministera,  licentiate  preachets,  and  other  laborers  are  now  in  tbe  service 
of  the  Board.  Tbei«  have  been  diwcouragementa  Indeed,  but  there  has  been  remark- 
able aaccess. 
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ADDRESS  OF  TEE  LAKE  MOUOXK  COXFEBENCE. 

At  the  invitation  of  Hr.  Albert  K.  Smiley,  the  second  onDnal  meeting  of  the  Laka 
Molionk  Conference  was  held  in  Septemlier,  1864,  at  Lake  Monhonk,  Ulster  Connty, 
New  York.  Mr.  Smilf y's  purpose  in  arranging  a  conference  at  Lake  Mohonk  wea  to 
bring  together  men  who  by  long  eiperieiice  and  carefnl  investigatinn  had  come  to  so 
aecnrute  nuderstanding  of  the  Indian  question  in  its  varinus  phases.  There  were 
also  present  as  members  of  the  conference  those  who,  though  they  had  not  given 
close  attention  to  the  practical  details  of  the  question,  were,  nevertheless,  by  Eeueral 
intelligence  and  acquaiuance  with  affairs,  welt  fitted  to  assist  and  guide  the  deltbeim- 
tions.  Mr.  Smiley  conaidered  that  it  was  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance  that 
those  representing  the  Indian  canse  should  arrive  at  clear  and  definite  oonclnsionB 
regarding  the  object  to  be  attained,  that  these  conclusions  should  be  plainly  set  bo- 
fore  the  public  in  printed  form,  and  as  widely  circulated  as  possible. 

The  motive,  therefore,  which  has  urged  the  members  of  the  Mohonk  Confeience  to 
■BBue  Iheir  address  to  the  public  is  two-fold  ; 

(1)  To  inform  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  lo  the  most  direct  practicable  waj 
in  which  the  Indian  question  may  be  solved. 

{'i)  To  stininlate  the  thoughtful  and  right-mibded  citizoUB  of  llie  country  to  tak« 
tmniedlate  steps  toward  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

It  was  felt  by  all  thiise  who  took  part  in  the  work  of  the  conferetioe  that  a  wltn, 
definite,  and  earnest  appeal  made  to  the  conscience  and  iutelligeuoe  of  tho  oooDtrj 
in  behalf  of  a  jioor  and  helpless  people,  Bud  for  the  lighting  of  a  national  niong, 
would  not.  be  uttered  in  vain. 

The  deliberaliofs  of  the  conference  began  upon  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  Septem- 
ber il3,  and  conclnded  Friday  evening,  September  26. 

Ah  will  be  seen  by  rufeivtice  to  the  list  of  Ibose  prenent,  the  attendance  wa«  nmoh 
iarger  than  at  the  tlrst  confureuce  held  at  Lake  Mobonk  last  yuar. 

The  coofereuce  cliose  m  its  cbAirman  General  Clinton  B.  Fisk,  and  m  eecretftry, 
Herbert  Weleh.  The  chair  then  appointed  the  following  gentleman  as  a  bnaioeaa 
comoiitlee  to  prepare  a  jirogranime  of  topics  to  he  discuwid  by  the  conference:  Dr. 
James  E.  HhoadH,  OeneralS.  C.  Annslrong,  Prof.  C.  C.  Painter,  OenersI  E.  Whlt- 
tteeey,  Her.  Addison  P.  Foster,  Henry  S.  Paiiooast,  esq.,  and  Herbert  Welsh. 

After  due  cousiderfttioD,  the  oomDiitt«e  preoeuted  to  the  sonfeience  the  foUowing 
programme,  which  waa  nnaDiaonsIy  adopted: 

PROGRAMKK. 

(First  topic:  Indian  oitixenshlp  the  solutfoD  of  the  Indiau  problem.) 

I.  Proofs  of  Indian  capaoHy  for  citixenship. 
II.  What  Is  necessary  to  secure  lodiaD  citiKBnslilp ;  (1)  Lands  tn  aeveraltj !  (>) 
Title  (Inalienable  for  twenty-tlve  years— individual  and  protected  title);  (b)  The 
ballot;  (o)  DIspositionof  reservation  lands  not  allotted  in  Boverolty.     (3)  Eilucatioa  : 
^a)  Industrial;  (b)  Intel  lee  tual ;  («)  Moral  and  religious. 

III.  How  to  secure  these  things:  [1)  Publio  opinion  ;  (3)  Legislation. 

(Second  topic :  Crittoism  of  tbe  present  system.) 
L  Treaties. 
II.  BeaervatioDfi. 

III.  Gavaniment  aid. 

IV.  Agencies. 

V.  Law  for  Indians. 

CIBST  TOPIC. 

I.— Proofs  op  Indian  CAPAcrrr  for  citizsnship. 

irnder  tliis  topic  an  intorentinjc  and  valuable  address  was  dclivored  by  Miss  Alice 
C  Fletcher,  of  the  Pealiody  Muaeiim  of  Archeology  and  Ethnology,  Cambridge,  Haas., 
regiirding  social  conditions  among  the  Omahas,  and  describing  the  process  by  which 
they  had  gained  posseHsion  of  their  land  in  severalty.  Miss  Fletchers  long  residence 
among  the  Ornnhns.  aa  a  student  of  their  customs,  enabled  ber  to  present  to  the  minds  of 
her  bearers  a  vivid  pictnre  of  the  structure  of  Indian  society  and  the  process  of  Indl»n 
'fhongbt.  Thn  fucta  whichMiss  Fletcher  stated  regarding  Indian  capacity  forcitiien- 
htp  were  of  a  most  conviuciog  nature,  A  single  brief  illustration  may  be  given, 
ince  the  Omahas  have  (largely  as  the  resultof  Miss  Fletcher's  efforts  in  their  behalf) 
iceivcd  from  the  Government  individual  titles  to  their  land,  allotmsnta  have  been 
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made  to  fifty-oiDe  heads  of  faniKeg,  700  acn-s  oi'  lirnd  have  been  broken  by  the  plow, 
anri  DiaoT  boDBea  have  been  crecltil  by  the  Imiinn». 

General  R.  H.  Milroy,  United  Stntes  Indian  agent  at  Yakima  Aji^encj,  Woahington 
Teiritarp,  made  an  addreiiB  upon  ih«  sanie  Hnbject,  Under  tbe  topic,  "  Law  for  In- 
dians," wbicih  n&s  diMiiiwed  later  in  tbe  proeeedtugs  of  tbe  conference,  be  gave  an 
interesting  Bcconnt  of  a  nnvel  and  suceessfnl  experiment  tbal  be  had  made  in  tho 
estalilisbment  of  conrts  of  law  among  tbe  Indians  of  his  reservation. 

II,— What  is  nkckssabt  to  skcubb  indiam  citizensbip. 

(1)  Renalved,  That  tbe  organizatioo  of  the  Indians  in  tribes  is,  and  bas  been,  one  of 
the  tuoet  eerioDs  hindranoes  to' the  advancement  of  tbe  Indian  toward  civilization, 
and  that  over;  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  the  diHintegration  of  all  tribal  organiza- 
tions; that  to  acuomplieh  thisresuIttbeOovenimentshniild,eicept  where  it  is  clearly 
necesaary  either  for  tne  fulfillrnent  of  treaty  stipulations  or  for  some  other  binding 
muson,  cease  to  recognise  tbe  Indinns  as  |>uliticat  bodies  or  organized  tribes. 

(2)  itaolvtd.  That  to  all  Indians  who  desire  tii  bold  their  land  in  severalty  allot- 
ments should  be  made  without  delay,  and  that  lo  all  other  Indiana  like  allotments 
should  be  made  so  soon  as  practicable. 

(:t)  Betolvtd,  That  lauds  allotted  and  granted  in  severalty  to  Indians  should  be 
made  inalienable  for  a  period  of  not  less  tliHti  ten  or  more  than  twenty-Qve  years. 

(4)  Reti-ired,  Tbiit  all  adult  male  Indians  should  be  admitted  to  tbe  full  privilegea 
of  citizenship  by  a  process  aualoKOUs  to  nutiiralizatinu,  upon  evidence  presented  be- 
fore the  proper  court  of  record  of  adei[Uate  intellectual  and  moral  qualiUcatious. 

One  of  the  subjects  of  greatest  moment  considered  by  the  conference  was  Senate 
bill  N'o.  4K,  klown  as  the  Coke  bill.  To  this  tbe  following  resolution  pertains.  It  is 
deemed  advisable  for  the  information  of  the  pniilic  to  present  an  ahstraot  of  the  bill 
in  this  report,  originally  prepared  for  tbe  Indian  Rights  Association  in  Philadelphia, 
ill  order  tnat  its  provisloua  may  be  clearly  nuder8to<^  by  those  who  may  be  unable  to 
give  it  more  detailed  examination. 

(5)  Heaohed,  That  we  earnestly  nud  heartily  approve  of  tbe  Senate  bill  No.  48,  gener- 
ally known  as  the  Coke  bill,  as  the  best  practicable  uieoaure  yet  brought  before  Con- 
grens  for  tbe  preservation  of  the  Indian  from  aggreseiou,  for  tbe  disintegratinnof  the 
tribal  orgauizatious,  and  for  the  ultimate  breaking  up  of  the  reservation  system  ;  that 
we  tender  our  hearty  thanks  and  the  thanks  of  tbe  constituency  which  we  represeut  to 
those  members  of  tbe  8erale  who  have  framed  this  bill  and  secured  its  passage.  We 
respectfully  urge  upon  tbe  House  of  Representatives  tbe  early  adoption  of  this  bill, 
that  beneBcent  provisions  for  rendering  ibe  Indian  self-supporting  and  his  land  pro- 
dactive  may  be  carried  obt  with  the  least  possible  delay. 

ABBTBACT  OP  TBB   COKX  BILI» 

Land  in  lertraligfor  Indiami,  ai  pravtdtd  for  by  (As  0)ls  bilL 
(Forty^stghth  Cangisu,  first  Hstion,  S.  tS.] 
AV  ACT  to  prarlde  for  the  illDti 

u  earnest  thought  to  the  beat  method  of 

.., „ '  us,  and  patient  effort  to  accomplish  this 

result,  have  united  in  the  belief  tbat  tho  anotment  of  land  to  individnal  Indians  bj 
a  secure  title  would  prove  one  of  the  most  powerful  agencies  in  the  advancement  of 

It  has  been  often  pointed  out  that  we  have  by  our  policy  takeu  from  the  Indian  the 
ordinary  and  essential  stimulus  to  labor.  White  under  our  system  of  panperizine 
Indians  by  the  issuing  of  rations  we  deprive  them  of  the  ordinary  necessity  for  selt- 
sn|iport,  by  our  refusal  to  protect  them  in  tbe  possession  of  their  land,  and  by  our 
innessaut  removals  we  take  away  the  common  motives  for  cultivating  it.  The  great 
muss  of  men  work  from  the  imperative  ueuessily  for  self-support,  and  from  tbe  knowl- 
edge that  the  law  will  protect  them  iu  tbe  possession  of  their  rightful  earuings.  We 
biivp  so  alienated  the  Indian  from  all  natural  aud  general  conditions,  we  have  placed 
bini  in  such  an  artiliciat  and  unjust  position,  that  he  has  neither  the  necessity  for 
HI- it- support  uor  any  proper  protectiuu  in  the  result  of  bis  labor.  It  is  a  mat  tor  of 
surprise  to  all  who  fairly  consider  all  the  elements  in  the  cose,  not  that  the  result  is 
no  better,  but  that  it  i^*  not  far  worse. 

To  give  tlie  Indian,  then,  a  secure  title  to  land,  so  that  be  may  have  the  oaeDranoe 
of  reaping  what  be  bas  sown,  is  the  plainest  jnstice  and  good  policy. 

Tbe  tbougbt  and  labor  of  those  who  have  long  worked  for  thisend  has  taken  shape  in 
a  most  carefully  and  akillflilly  prepared  bill  for  tbe  allotment  to  Indians  in  severalty 
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of  l&ud  on  the  reserTatioDa.  This  bill  in  tlia  outcome  of  loag  and  intimate  experienco 
in  the  cooditiou  of  the  tbHoub  lodtan  tribes,  tlie  result  of  n  rare  combination  of  ptmc- 
tical  knowledge  and  legal  traiuing.  lln  pB&«a);e  will  greatly  ntfect  for  the  bettor  tfae 
lives  of  nearly  300,000  humHD  lieinga,  beeidea  the  inualciilntite  otiil  yet  wider  influence 
in  tfae  life  of  a  race  and  in  the  settlemeut  of  a  qnestion  of  uatiuual  ingpoctance.  The 
bill  pasaod  the  Senate  at  the  laat  seasiuu  of  the  pTesent  Congrean,  ami  only  it«  pawage 
by  the  Ho'ise  of  Kepreeentutives  thia  coming  winl«r  ia  required  to  make  it  a  law. 

Stclion  1. — By  the  firat  section  the  President  ia  authorized  to  issue  patents  forlnilian 
reservations,  set  apart  by  treaty  or  act  of  Coneresa,  in  favor  of  the  several  tribps  i>c- 
cnpying  them.  Under  these  patents  the  United  States  ia  to  hold  the  pateiiled  land  ilt 
tmat  for  the  aeveral  tribea  for  twenty-Hve  years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  tocoD- 
Tsy  it  by  pat«nt  to  the  ditTerent  tribea  clear. of  incumbrance.     The  President,  ia  also 

Keu  authority  to  delay  in  any  case  tfae  iaauinit  of  the  Hnal  patent  if  lie  consider  it 
t  for  the  Indians  to  do  so.     These  patents  art  to  be  recorded  and  open  to  inapeo 

Thia  Brat  aection  simply  secures  the  tribe  a>  ikoA  in  the  possession  of  iU  reservatioD. 
It  placcfl  the  strong  restraint  of  tfae  law  upon  the  unjnst  occupation  of  Indian  lands  in 

the  incessant  pnsh  of  Western  settlement. 

Srclio*  'J. — The  second  section  aatfaorizes  tfae  President,  wfaenever  he  thinks  it  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  Indians  on  a  reservation,  to  have  it  surveyed  orresurveyed, 
and  to  allot  it  to  the  Indiana  in  severalty^to  the  faeada  of  families,  one-quarter ;  to 
eiOKle  persons  over  eighteen  ;  one-eigbth,  and  tfl  orpfaan  children  under  eighteen,  oue- 
eigbth  of  a  section  ;  to  other  personit  under  eif^htcwn,  one-sixteenth  of  a  section.  If 
there  ia  notsuflicieut  land  on  a  reeervatiim  to  make  such  allotment  the  land  is  to  lie 
allotted  pro  rata. 

Treaty  stipulationa  setting  apart  a  reservation  aud  providing  for  the  allotment  of 
land  in  larger  quantities  are  to  be  fiiltllled.  The  taking  of  land  for  grazing  purposes 
by  two  or  more  Indians  in  common  is  provided  for. 

Stciion  3, — lu  section  3  provision  is  made  for  the  mauoer  in  which  the  allotments 
are  to  bo  selected  by  the  Indiatie,  with  the  proviso  that  if  such  selection  ia  not  made 
within  tivu  years  froni  the  direction  to  take  allotinpnta  the  agent  shall  be  directed  to 
aelect  for  Indians  failing  to  do  so. 

Seolion  4. — The  allotments  are  to  be  made  under  such  rates  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Int-erior  may  preflcribe,  by  agents  specially  appoLDt«dby  the  President. 

Seclioa  b. — Any  Indian  not  rcaidttig  npon  a  reservation  or  belonging  to  a  tribe  for 
which  no  resurvation  lias  been  provided  is  entitled  to  settle  upon  nn appropriated  land 
of  the  United  States,  and  on  applying  to  the  local  land  ofBce  can  have  the  land  allot- 
ted to  him  and  to  bis  children  in  the  name  luanuor  as  Indians  residing  on  a  reserva- 
tion take  allotments  uudrr  the  act.  The  fees  of  the  local  iand  office  are  t«  be  paid 
out  of  the  United  States  Treusury. 

Stction  6, — The  "ixlh  section  provides^that  patenta  shall  bo  issued  to  individnal  al- 
lottees, declaring  that  the  United  States  will  hold  the  land  in  truat  for  the  allottee  or 
fals  heirs  for  twenty-five  yearn,  aud  then  convey  it  to  him  or  them  absiilutcly  and  clear 
of  all  incumbrance.  The  land  cannot  be  conveyed  or  charged  during  the  time  it  is  so 
held  in  trust,  and  the  patents  to  individual  allottiies  shall  override  the  patent  iasaed 
to  the  tribe.  After  the  iaane  of  patenta  the  land  shall  dMoend  according  to  the  law 
of  the  State  or  Territory  in  which  a  reaervation  is  aituated.  After  alt  the  lands  on  a 
reservation  have  been  allotted,  or  sooner,  if  ike  Fr'tUUnt  dmnt  it  for  IAk  bat  intrmts  of 
tha  /ndiana.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  negotiate  with  a  tribe  for  the  purchase 
of  any  unallotted  portion  of  its  reservation.  This  purchase  isnotcojipletenntil  rati- 
fied by  Congress.  The  principal  of  the  purchaM-money  shall  be  held  by  the  Unite 
States  for  twenty-five  years  to  the  credit  of  the  tribe,  and  tfae  iuterest  at  5peroent. 
paid  annually  to  the  Secretary  of  tfae  Interior,  to  be  applied  to  the  education  and  eiip- 
port  of  the  tribe.  After  twenty-five  years,  by  express  authority  of  Congress,  the 
principal  shall  be  payable  to  the  tribe.  Proper  provisloa  is  made  fur  religious  liodies 
now  occupying  land  ou  the  reservation. 

Smtion  7. — Section  7  extends  over  a  tribe,  upon  the  completion  of  tfae  allotments, 
the  laws,  both  civil  and  criniinat.  of  the  Stale  or  Territory  in  which  they  reaide,  and 
prohibits  the  passage  by  the  local  government  of  any  law  denying  Indiana  the  equal 
protection  of  the  law. 

.SecfioH  S.— Spftion  Si"  v<ew  of  the  important  fact  that  tfae  value  of  land  In  tbeWeab 
often  dependa  largely  upon  its  proper  irrigation,  anlhoriiea  tfae  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  prescribe  sucfa  rules  as  fae  may  deem  necessary  to  aeoure  a  jnst  distribution  ol 
water  among  the  Indians. 

Section  9. — Section  9  excepts  the  five  civilized  tribea  of  Indian  Territory  and  the 
Seneca  Indians  of  New  York  from  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

Section  10. — Election  10  appropriates  tlOO,000  for  the  anrvey  or  reaurvey  of  reserva- 
tions necessary  under  the  act,  and  provides  that  the  snm  expended  be  repaid  out  of 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  reservation  lands. 

Section  11. — Section  11  provides  that,  except  as  to  the  issuing  of  the  tribal  patents. 
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the  proviaioDH  of  the  act  shall  uot  exU^iid  to  auy  l:ribe  at  tuch  until  the  conseat  of  two- 
Ihirds  Btlalt  male  meiiilient  ahall  hsvu  lieen  nbtaiae<l,  but  that,  notwithataiKlmf;  this, 
tht!  PrpsideDt  may  make  allotnieD'tH  to  iniliridiiaf  Indiant  in  the  miiUDer  provided  irre- 
spective nf  the  couxent  of  the  two-thiniH. 

Section  IS.— Section  12  pro^-ides  that  the  act  shall  not  affect  the  ri^ht  orCon^tTessta 
jCrAtlC  a  ri|{bt  of  way  for  railroade,  highways,  or  telegraph  lines  lor  the  ]>iiblic  use 
through  any  lands  granted  to  au  Indian  or  to  a  tribo  upon  Jnat  compensaliou  heing 

The  provisions  of  this  act  have  been  thus  stated  u)me<ffhatin  detail  beeansa  an  exact 
nudenttsudiiiK  of  it  is  considered  most  denirable,  and  because  only  a  close  exiunination 
reveals  the  wisdom  and  care  with  which  many  contingencies  and  possible  diffloultlM 
have  been  provided  for. 

TBE   MAIN  POIKT8  Or  TBB   DILL. 

The  broad  and  general  ad  vanlAEes  of  the  bill  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words.  It 
Mcnre«  the  tribes  in  poftse^eion  oftbeir  reservations,  and  ends  the  notorious  wrons  of 
latcinKibe  Indian's  land  by  fraud  orlorce  without  his  consent.  The  United  States  is  to 
hold  the  reservations  iu  tliist  for  the  tribes,  but  not  as  a  permanent  arraugemenl.  The 
bill  contemplates  the  breaking  up  of  the  entire  reservation  saystAm  ;  it  coiit«mplat«s 
the  protection  iif  the  Indian  land  from  the  grasp  of  unscrupulous  whites  only  until  the 
Indian  has  been  given  the  proper  training  and  preparation  to  enable  him  to  take  care 
of  hit  own.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  bill  provides  an  important  part  of  this  trainine. 
On  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  adalt  males,  allotments  are  to  be  made  to  a  whole 
tribe  in  severalty.  The  reservations  are  divided  into  separate  farms,  the  members  of 
the  tribe  are  given  time  to  flrmly  plant  and  settle  themselves  before,  by  the  extin- 
gnishment  of  the  trust  in  which  the  reservation  is  held  fur  the  tribe,  tfaey  are  left  to 
take  care  of  Iheniselves.  Should  the  consent  of  the  two-thirds  nut  be  obtained,  the 
individual  Indians  can  at  once  take  allotment  under  the  act.    There  is  neither  acom- 

Rnlsion  of  the  majority  nor  the  slightest  disregard  of  the  wants  of  the  tninority.  The 
tw  of  the  white  man  is  to  be  extended  when,  by  the  completion  of  the  allotments, 
the  Indians  hnve  shown  themselves  reasonably  lit  for  it.  Nor  does  the  act  overlook 
tlie  undoubted  fact  that  it  is  neither  wise  nor  right  to  let  these  great,  solid  blocks  of 
reservations  Btuud  in  the  way  of  truffle  and  settlement.  Eight  of  way  through  Indian 
laud  can  he  granted  at  any  time  to  railroads,  highways,  and  tttlegraph  companies, 
aud  at  iiRW  lime  unallotted  land  can  be  purchased,  proper  compensation  being  given. 
Such  is  the  wise  admixture  in  this  bill  of  what  is  best  in  the  views  of  those  i^o  re- 
gard this  question  fmm  a  radical  or  a  conservative  standpoint ;  land  in  severalty  is 
to  be  given  at  ODcetnall  who  desire  It;  the  Indian  is  protected  against  tbegreudof  the 
whites ;  a  process  of  tribal  disintegration  is  at  onro  started,  and  the  blotting  out  of 
the  reservations  as  fast  an  it  can  bo  safely  done  is  the  ultioiate  object  of  the  bill. 

In  the  light  of  the  laating  importance  of  this  measiire  to  so  many  who  are  unrepre- 
sented among  the  legislators  we  have  selected  to  do  onr  will,  you  are  auked  to  fairly 
and  honestly  consider  it,  and  if  it  aeenis  to  yon  desirable  and  right,  you  are  most 
earnestly  and  respectfully  reminded  that  there  rests  on  you  a  personal  responsibility 
to  give  your  influeuce,  your  time,  and  thought  to  secure  its  posnage. 

HENRY  8.  PANC0A8T, 
Chairman  of  tht  ComntiiUe  on  Lav*. 

OCTOBKR  9,  1884. 

EDUCATIOM. 

[(a)  Industrial,    (b)  Intellectual,    (e)  Moral  and  religions.] 

{(>)  Aoiolreil.  That  from  testimony  laid  before  the  oi 

f^ood  results  flowing  from  the  education  of  Indians  hi 
regard  with  great  satisfaction  the  increasing  appropriations  made  by  Congress  for 
Indian  schools,  for  instrnotiou  in  farming  and  trades,  for  supplies  of  cattle,  fur  irriga- 
tion, and  for  other  means  to  promote  self-supporting  industries.  ThaD  our  conviction 
has  been  strengthened  as  to  the  importance  of  taking  Indian  youth  from  the  reserva- 
tions to  be  trained  In  industrial  schools  placed  among  oommunities  of  white  citizens,, 
and  we  favor  the  use  of  a  larger  proportion  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  Indian  cdn- 
catioii  for  the  maintenance  of  such  schools.  The  plaoingofthepupllsof  these  schools 
ID  the  families  of  farmers  or  artisans  where  they  may  learn  the  trades  and  home  habits 
of  their  employers  baa  proved  very  useful  and  should  be  encourageil  by  the  Oovem- 

Btaolved,  That  from  evidence  brought  before  the  conference  it  Is  apparent  that  the 
plan  carried  out  to  a  small  extent  at  Hampton  and  elsewhere,  of  bringing  young  men 
and  their  wives  to  inilostrial  schools  and  there  fnmisbinz  them  with  small  houses  so 
that  they  may  be  Instrncted  in  work  and  a  proper  home  life,  has  been  successful  and 
should  be  oarriod  out  more  largely. 
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Rttolred.  That  while  we  apiirovethemethoilHof  Imliaii  eilncnlion  pnraoedat  Hamp- 
ton ADil  Carlisle,  ne  <lo  lint  fail  to  reroi^nize  thitt  the  ichools  and  other  methods  t>r 
iDstractinn,  iDdustrinl,  intellectual,  moral,  »iid  relitpooH,  an  carried  on  within  or  uear 
the  rewTvntinnH  liy  Chrisiian  miMinnnriea  for  the  last  tifiy  years,  have  lifted  up  tribe 
after  tribe  Vo  civilizntiun  and  JItled  ihetii  to  take  lands  in  severalty,  and  the  gooil  a.\- 
reaily  achieved  should  stimnlate  and  encourage  Chrielian  people  to  continned  efforlA 
ia  the  name  direction. 

(T)  Mmolvad,  That  edncntion  in  cMential  tu  civilization.  The  Indian  ninst  have  a 
knowledge  uf  the  Englixh  language,  that  he  may  axaociate  with  his  white  neighbors 
and  transact  huainem  an  they  dn.  He  must  have  practical  ioduatrial  training  to  fit 
hlni  10  coDipet«  witli  others  in  the  stniKgle  for  life.  He  inust  have  a  Christiaa  rdu- 
catioii  to  enable  him  to  perform  duties  of  the  family,  the  state,  and  the  chnrcb. 
Buch  au  education  can  bo  best  acquired  apurt  from  his  reservation  aud  aiuid  the  iu- 
fluHUcrs  of  Christian  mid  ciivilized  Hociety.  Such  Qoverument  iniluBtrial  tmiaing 
achiHiIs  as  those  at  CarliHle,  Hampton,  Forest  Grove,  Lawrence,  Chilocco,  and  Oeuoik 
Bbnuld  be  snstained  and  their  numlier  increased.  The  Ooverninent  should  continue 
to  avail  itself  of  institutions  such  as  the  training  schools  at  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.  ; 
Lincoln  Institnte,  Pennsylvauia,  and  others  cooducted  by  religions  or  philanthropio 
aBBUctatianH,  and  promote  the  pla''ing  of  pupils  educated  in  all  these  schools  in  the 
families  of  farmers  and  artisans.  But  since  the  great  majority  uf  the  Indians  cannot 
be  educated  away  from  tl)eir  homes,  it  ix  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance  that  the 
Govemraeut  shonld  provide  and  liberally  sustain  good  manual  labor  and  day  schoola 
on  the  reservations.  These  should  be  esLahlished  in  sufflctenC  nnniher  to  aceomioo- 
date  all  Indian  children  of  schixil  age.  The  Christian  people  of  the  country  sbontd 
exert  through  the  Indian  schools  a  strong  moral  and  religions  influence.  This  the 
Government  cannot  do,  hut  without  this  the  true  civilization  of  the  ludian  is  im- 
possible. 

III.— How  TO   SRCURB  TUESB  THINOS. 

[(a)  Pnblic  sentiment.    (J>)  Legislatlou.] 

(8)  Rttoived,  That  since  legislation  in  Congress  and  the  benevolent  work  of  the 
ChHstiau  people  on  behalf  uf  the  Indian  is  dependent  upon  public  sentiment,  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  further  the  development  of  such  sentiment.  To  this  end  we 
commend  tn  the  sympathy  and  support  of  the  public  the  Indian  Rights  Association 
ami  the  Woman's  National  ludian  Association.  We  urge  the  organization  of  brancbea 
of  thpse  societies  in  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of  the  country.  We  think  ir.  ex- 
tremely desirable  tbst  the  press  be  enlisted  in  bringing  the  Indian  cause  to  public  at- 
tention, and  we  also  rejoice  in  the  elTnrCs  of  the  many  oenevolent  societies  belonging 
to  the  various  religious  bodies  tu  dilfuse  information  conueming  the  Indians  and  to 
aronse  public  interest  in  their  behalf. 

sbcond  topic. 
1.— Trkatiks. 

(9)  Setolvtd,  That  we  are  bonsd  by  many  treaties  with  various  Indian  tribei. 
These  treaties  are  the  bases  of  our  relations  with  them,  and  yet  are  in  some  Instances 

Jrejndielal  to  the  best  interests  ef  both  the  Qoverument  and  the  Indians.  Neverthe- 
tss  the  treaties  are  bindiug  upon  the  Govemnisnt  and  the  tribes  until  they  can  be 
moditlsd  by  mutual  agreement.  The  only  way,  therefore,  to  esoape  their  evils  is  to 
perenade  the  Indians  tu  asree  tusonia  uiodiRcation  of  their  provisions. 

We  rejoice  that  since  March  ,3,  1B71,  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  OovemtDent  to 
make  no  fresh  treaties  with  the  Indians.  We  trust  that  this  policy  may  be  strictly 
adhered  to,  and  that  the  GovcrDtiient  wit)  have  no  dealings  with  ohiefs  alone  as  the 
representatives  of  tribal  organ iEatlone. 

1 1. — Resr  II V  ations. 

(10)  Rttotved,  That  careful  observation  bos  conclusively  proved  that  the  removal 
of  Indians  fiom  reservations  which  they  have  long  occupied  to  other  reservations  far 
distant  from  the  furmer,  and  possessing  different  soil  and  climate,  is  attended  by  great 
•offeriug  and  loss  of  life.  Sncb  removals  destroy  the  fruits  of  past  industry  and  dis- 
courage the  Indians  from  further  eS'ort  ii<  the  habits  of  civilized  life.  These  reiunv- 
ats  are  usually  made,  nut  for  wise  nelsons,  but  are  instigated  by  the  covetunsiiess  of 
the  whites,  who  desire  possession  of  ihe  ludiao  lands  or  wish  to  rid  them  of  the  In- 
'^iaos'  prusence;  we,  therelore,  earnestly  protest  aeaiust  such  Indian  removals  in  the 

'ture,  excepting  1       '  '  ~    .....        . 

tsons,  and  shall 
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moval  uf  an  lodian  tribe  becomes  a  ueceasitr,  iadiviilnal  Indiana  belonging  to  the 
tribe,  who  have  foniied  settled  homes,  should  have  the  privilege  of  taking  aoniastends 
npon  Chelande  they  occnpj  prior  to  the  opeuiug  of  the  reeervation  and  oefore  white 
men  are  permitted  to  make  land  entries  thereon. 

(II)  Retoletd.  I'hftt  the  conference  gives  itu  benrty  approval  to  Senate  bill  No.  1755, 

Eroviding  for  the  dtvinion  of  the  Stonz  Reservation,  which  paused  the  Senate  at  th» 
kst  BCBsiou ;  tbat  we  record  onr  gratitnde  ti>  Senator  Dawee  and  his  colleagues  npon 
the  select  committee  for  the  skill  and  care  with  wbioh  thej  have  embodied  in  this  bill 
the  important  points  agreed  upon  by  tliu  first  Mohonk  coufrrence;  tbat  we  hi'artilf 
commend  the  bill  to  the  support  of  all  friends  of  the  Indians,  and  hope  that  it  may 
be  considered  and  pssaed  b;  Congress  at  its  next  aession. 

Raolerd,  That  the  hilt  be  referred  to  the  committee  appninted  to  advocate  the  bill 
on  lands  in  severalty,  and  that  this  committee  bring  it  to  the  att«nLion  of  the  Cutii> 
mittees  of  Congresn  on  Indian  Affairs  soon  after  that  body  shall  have  met. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  pnivisiona  of  this  bill, 
and  who  may  find  it  djffloalt  to  obtain,  we  insert  a  brief  analysis  of  it  prepared  fof 
the  lodian  Rights  Association. 

THK  eiOUX  BlIX. 

[Brief  statement  of  advantages  of  Senator  Dawes'  Sioax  hill,  S.  ITKi,  Report  No.  283.} 

1.  It  opens  t«  white  settlement  a  large  tract  of  land  comprialng  approximately 
11.000,000  acres,  au^l  thereby  removes  an  impediment  which  has  long  hindered  the- 
progross  of  civilization  in  Dakota. 

'i.  It  does  this  ill  sach  a  manner  that  when  the  transaction  Is  completed  the  United 
States  will  have  mearreil  no  expense. 

3.  The  bill  provides  a  Just  cimipensatian  for  the  Sioux  Indians,  and  will  tend  to 

Senator  Dawrs,  of  Masiiachiisetta,  loug  known  as  a  wise  and  trne  friend  to  the  In- 
dian, has  submitted  to  the  Senate  uf  the  United  States  a  bill  "To  divide  a  portion  of 
the  reservation  of  tbe  Sioux  Judiane,  iu  Dakota,  into  separate  retturvatious  amt  to 
secure  the  relinquishment  of  the  Indian  title  tu  the  remainder."  The  termeof  thia 
bill  have  beeu  framed  with  very  great  care,  and  with  a  view  to  necnre  justioe  both 
for  the  white  settler  and  also  iot  Tiie  iguoraut  and  helpless  red  ueijfhbor.  The  pro- 
posed measure  should  meet  with  the  favor  of  uiembeis  of  the  Senate  and  House  for 
two  reasons : 

t\r»t.  Because  it  will  tbrnw  open  to  white  aetttetnent,  with  aocompauying  railroadsr 
a  belt  of  conntry  comprising  approximately  11,000,000  acres  of  land. 

This  vast  tract  is  bouudedon  tbe  uorlb  by  the  Cheycuna  River,  and  on  the  south 
by  tbe  White  River,  and  stretches  from  tbe  Mtawnri  Hiver  on  the  east  across  tbe 
Great  Sioux  Reserve  t'>  Deodwood  in  the  Block  Hills.'  Thus  a  magniUc^nt  highway, 
the  want  of  which  has  long  been  keenly  felt,  will  extend  between  tUu  civilisation  of 
Eastern  and  Western  Dakota. 

A  grand  step  forward  in  the  march  of  prosperity  will  have  been  taken  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Territory,  whn  have  already  shown  such  splendid  pluck  in  their  battle 
with  the  wilderness,  if  the  pnipusrd  bill  shall  become  a  law. 

8tamd.  There  is  another  reason  of  equal  weight  with  the  Brat  why  the  measure 
should  gain  the  favor  of  teftinlalors :  Because  it  provides  ample  Jngtioe  for  the  Sioux. 
Indians,  whose  enmity  would  be  sufSuiently  fonuldnble  to  dmunnd  our  consideration, 
and  seeks  to  swell  tbe  number  of  that  class  among  them  which  is  looking  and  striving 
toward  civilization.'  Prominent  among  the  eicelluut  provisions  of  the  bill  are  the 
following : 

1.  That  for  each  of  the  new  reset  vationa  constituted  by  the  act  aa  a  home  for  the 
several  tribes  of  the  Sioux  Nation,  the  Prmideut  is  authorized  to  issue  a  jiateut.  This 
patent  is  to  bn  of  legal  effect,  and  declares  that  tbe  United  Ht-ates  boMs  the  land  in 
tmst  for  each  of  the  s|ieciHeil  tribes  during  a  period  of  twenty-tive  years.  At  the  ex- 
piration <if  that  time  the  United  States  will  convey  the  same  to  each  of  tbe  specitted 
tribes  by  patent  in  fee.  Provision  is  also  made  whereby  individual  memliersof  the 
various  tribes  or  bands  may  obtain  allotimmta  of  grazing  or  agricultural  laud  in 
severalty  whenever  suuh  allotment  shall  tend  to  their  beat  interest. 

2.  The  Indians  are  1o  receive,  in  com|>enBHtiim  for  the  large  trai't  of  land  ceded  by 
tbem,  {a)  not  more  tliati  i!5.00il  head  of  tirst-claw  Aniericiiii  breeding  cows  and  not 
more  than  1,000  bulls  of  like  (jiiality;  tlii-ee  cuttle  to  be  issued  under  such  rejjula- 
tiona  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  will  best  serve  the  iutei'eBt  of  tile  Indiana, 
(»}  Que  million  dollars.  This  sum  to  be  deposited  iu  the  United  Stales  Treasury 
aa  a  permanent  fiiud  to  tbe  credit  of  the  Sioux  ludians.    Tbe  iuterest  of  that  sum 
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&t  &  i>er  cent,  Ui  be  used  by  tlio  Secratary  of  the  Interior  for  the  benefit  of  the  In- 
diAua.  Half  of  the  snui  reiilizril  by  tbe  yearly  inttfreat  will  furaUh  imlustriul  and 
otberedncaiiontotUelndiaQB.Rnil  tlieTeuiainiughalfnill  bcoini)loy«l  in  auch  manner 
aa  tlie  Secretary  of  the  lutorior  nniy  tlitnk  liest  ariapted  to  advauce  the  Indians  in 
civilited  pureuita.  (o)  Tlie  educational  pniviRJuns  of  tlie  treaty  of  1868,  not  in  con- 
fiW-t  with  the  proviitionit  of  ibJN  Bvt,  are  couttnned  in  force  according  to  thrir  tenor 
and  limitation,  (d)  The  tract  of  land  which  it  is  proposed  abolI  be  ceded  by  tbe 
Indlaua  to  tlie  United  Statea  is  to  be  eoid  to  actnal  settlers  nt  the  rate  of  50  cents 
tier  acre.  Frotu  the  fund  tbuH  realized  tbe  compensation  to  be  given  the  Indians 
and  8|>ecified  above  is  to  lie  drawn.  The  lemainder  of  this  fnnd,  after  all  necessary 
expensen  to  which  the  Government  may  have  been  pat  by  tbe  sale  of  land  bare 
been  met.  ^oes  toward  the  increase  of  the  permanent  fund.  It  leill  ikm  h»  notrd  ttiat 
tht  Uitiitd  Slalti,  Koder  Us  pro^iiiotu  o/  thii  bill,  it  ultimafelf  pul  to  no  expenie  leliatrvfr. 
:t.  Provision  is  also  made  by  which  individual  members  of  tbe  tribes  who  are  to  Ite 
moved  from  their  present  to  new  reservations  may  take  up  land  in  severalty  where 
tbey  are  now  living  if  they  elect  so  to  do.  Or,  should  they  prefer  to  go  to  the  new 
reservation  of  their  tribe,  they  are  to  receive  full  compenBatiou  for  all  improvements 
tliey  may  have  made  upon  the  f;round  on  which  they  are  now  living. 

4.  Regularly  incorporated  religious  bodies,  carrying  on  missionary  and  edncational 
work  among  the  Indians,  are  protected  iu  the  possession  of  lauds  which  they  now  oc- 
cupy for  sach  purposes.  Their  lands  are  secured  to  them  (not  exceedtug  I6()  acres  in 
any  one  tract)  so  long  as  they  shall  use  them  for  raissioiiaiV  and  educational  purposes 
among  these  Indians. 

5.  Provision  is  made  whereby  each  member  of  the  Ponca  tribe  of  Indians,  now  liv- 
ing on  the  old  Ponca  Reservation,  is  entitled  to  an  allotment  of  land  in  severalty  on 
the  old  Pouca  Reservation,  and  to  all  benefits  accorded  in  this  act  to  members  of  the 
Sioux  tribes. 

All  further  particulars  of  the  provisions  of  this  admirable  act,  which  are  not  noted 
in  the  present  article,  may  be  learned  in  detsil  by  consulting  a  copy  of  tbe  bill. 

The  siucere  thanks  of  all  Aiends  of  tbe  Indians  are  due  Senator  Dawes  for  the  wise 
and  patient  labor  that  he  bos  expended  upon  this  document.  Its  oomprehensive  ex- 
cellence is  the  result  of  a  visit  to  the  Great  Sioux  Reserve  during  the  past  sammer 
and  a  careful  consideration  of  the  views  of  all  those  who  are  interested  in  the  pro- 
posed meaaure,  and  heuce,  who  are  entitled  to  speak  conceming  it. 

Let  Congress  promptly  approve  the  bill,  and  so  secure  substantial  Justice  alike  to 
white  man  and  to  Indian. 

HERBERT  WELSH, 
CorreipinidlH;  Seeretarn  o/  the  Indian  Bighti  Jnocialitni. 

III.— Government  aid. 

(12)  Retotved,  That  tbe  conference  hereby  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  Qovem- 
nient  aid  extended  to  Indians  in  the  form  of  rations,  implements,  clothing,  &.O.,  is  in 
many  instunceHnuta  gratuity,  but  is  given  simply  in  fulfillment  of  treaty  stipulations 
and  in  payment  for  land  ceded  by  the  Indians  to  the  United  States. 

In  cases  where  Indiana  have  been  rendered  destitute  by  the  sudden  destruction  of 
the  game  on  whiob  they  subsisted,  as  in  tbe  oose  of  many  Indians  in  Houtana,  tbey 
should  be  supplied  with  rations  until  time  has  been  given  them  and  opportnni^ 
afibrded  them  to  become  self-supporting. 

IV.— AOBNCIBS. 

(13)  Rfolcti,  That  sinoe  Indian  agents  are  obliged  to  live,  iu  many  instances,  at, 
a  distance  from  tbe  conveniences  of  civilized  life,  and  where,  owing  to  difflcuttiee  of' 
tranaportation,  tbe  coat  of  living  is  extreme,  and  that  as  they  are,  furthermore,  cut 
off  from  all  means  of  self-support  beyond  the  salary  paid  to  them  by  the  Qovemment, 
this  salary  should  in  some  cases  be  much  larger  than  it  is  at  present.  Such  an  increasa 
of  salary  wonld  not  be  more  than  just  compensation  fur  tbe  difficult  and  laborious 
duties  of  Indian  agent,  not  more  than  snfflciout  to  secure  the  services  of  a  high  grade 

From  personal  observation  and  the  testimony  of  competent  Judges,  we  are  con- 
vinced tliat  in  many  instances  the  agency  buildings  on  reservations  are  unauited  to 
serve  as  homes  for  agents  and  their  employes.  In  such  cases  suitable  bnildinga  should 
rovided. 

.  e  desire  emphatically  to  reaffirm  our  conviction,  expi«ssed  in  the  address  of  tbe 
first  annual  coiiferenci>,  tbnt  the  auccesn  of  the  Government  in  its  effort  to  elevate  the 
Indtaua  dependu  on  tbe  ability,  integrity,  anil  energy  of  Indian  agents  and  their  em- 
ploy^, and  we  {irotest  against  any  return  to  a  system  by  which  agents  and  their  em- 
ployes are  appointed  on  the  ground  of  political  or  personal  favoritjam. 

C.ooylc 
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v.— Law. 

(14)  Sttolied,  That,  iiumiMliitlH  efl'iirtu  slioald  hv  iiiiulu  tu  )ilftct<  tlio  Indiuu  iu  the 
■Bine  position  before  the  law  as  that  held  hy  thu  rest  of  the  )>o]iiilalioTi,  but  that  if  it 
is  uot  lulvituible,  under  exiittiug  circuiiiHtuuccs,  to  subjueC  the  IndiHQ  at  oner  to  oor 
entim  body  of  law,  the  friondu  of  tbii  IndiuD  should  |iri>iiiptly  endeavor:  (1)  To  pro- 
vide fiiT  hjio  some  method  of  udiniHsiou  to  eitizeuship  so  hood  as  he  has  prepared  him- 
iielf  for  its  privilef;;ea  ami  rrsiioiieiliilitiea;  (i)  to  give  hiui  at  ooce  thu  right  to  sue  in 
our  courtx;  aud  (H)  to  provide  some  systeoi  for  the  aduiiuistration  of  ceitaiu  laws  on 
the  reservations.  We  Iwlieve  that  tbe  laws  relating  to  marriage  aud  inheritance,  and 
the  oriuiinal  law  atl'ecting  person  aud  property,  should  be  extended  over  the  reserva- 
tions i in  mediately. 

As  may  be  seen  from  Ihe  above  resotntions,  the  conferenue  unites  iu  urging  that  plain 
and  sensible  policy  thu  main  ]>oinls  of  "whiub  have  been  so  long  aud  patiuntly  reconi- 
inended  to  CoogresH  by  men  of  practical  experience  in  Indian  affairs. 

As  these  resoMitionH  show,  the  conference  rei-oguized  thai  to  porniitnently  keep  In- 
dians, as  trilres,  under  the  control  of  agents  on  reservations  set  apart  for  them  is  both 
inipiissible  aud  uudeiirable. 

They  recognized  that  the  Indian  must  be  forced  out  into  the  current  of  ordinary 
life;  that  to  make  him  a  citizen  is  the  solution  of  the  ludiau  problem. 

Yet  the  resolutions  express  with  eqiinl  strength  the  conviction  that  Indians  should 
not  be  at  once  made  citizens  in  a  mass.  The  preparatioti  for  citizenship  should  be 
general,  vigorons,  and  immediate.  The  Indian  is  to  be  prepared  for  citizenship  by 
giving  bim  his  land  in  severalty  iu  the  inanuor  provided  for  by  the  Coke  bill,  by 
larger  approjirintions  for  Indian  education,  aud  the  carefai  use  of  such  appropriations 
in  the  establishment  and  support  of  schools,  iiidnatrial  aud  otherwise,  aud  by  the 
edaealion  of  the  race  in  the  broadest  aud  largest  seusn  of  tbe  word. 

By  adequate  provision  for  the  administration  of  law  among  the  Indians,  and  by 
giving  the  Indian  the  right  t«  sue. 

B>  ChrlHtiaii  tPB«hiiig  and  the  estohlishiDg  unci  support  of  churches. 

By  tho  gradual  reduction  of  rations  given  to  Indians,  the  systematic  instruction  in 
farming,  nnd  the  enconragement  in  sell-suppuit. 

By  IliD  appoiutmi-nt  anil  support  of  agents  of  ability  aud  Integrity,  iiu influenced  by 
political  preference,  the  only  standard  being  that  of  individual  Stuess. 

By  proper  provision  for  the  immediate  admission  to  citizenship  of  such  Indians  as 
are  fitted  for  its  duties  and  responsibilities. 

These  are  substantially  the  recommendations  wbich  tho  conference  respectfully 
urges  upon  Congress  and  the  people  of  the  United  States,  as  the  Just,  obvious,  and 
practical  answer  to  the  Indian  question. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  f»>nferenoe. 

CLINTON  B.  l-lSKj 

Prmdtnl. 
HEKBERT  WELSH, 

SeorttaiTi. 


THB  MORONK   COMFKHKNCE— THREE    BUSY  DAYS    IN   AID   Or   TUB    INDIAN— I NTRR EST- 

■NO  DiscusBio?ra  akd  valuable  oecisions — citizhnskip  the  soLunoK  OF  thb 

PROBLKM — LANDS    IN    flEVRRALTY,    COMPULSORY    EDUCATION,    CIVIL    RIOHTS,    AMD 
THE   ABOLITION   OF   RESERVATIONS    AND  TRIUAL   OKOANIZATIOKS. 

MoHONK  Labk,  Mountain  House. 
Vhter  CountJi,  A'nc  York,  Srptember  27,  1884. 
The  conference  of  the  friends  of  Indian  civilization  closed  near  midnight  last  ni^ht 
mtt»T  three  delightful  and  memorable  days.  Two  sessions  were  held  daily,  morning 
and  evening.  The  afternoons  were  devoted  to  charming  excursions  over  the  mountain 
roads.  Nothing  that  generous  and  thoughtful  hospitality  could  do  to  add  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  visitors  or  to  the  profit  of  the  conference  has  been  omitt«d.  The  ses- 
sions dovetailed  into  each  other  so  complet«ly  that  instead  of  treating  each  aeparatoly 
it  will  be  better  to  consider  the  confereuce  as  a  whole. 


>  listen  to  impraeticable 
'  by  personal  experience 
md  observation  the  present  condition  of  the  Indian,  the  resQltfl  luMady  secured,  tha 
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oanses  for  hope  or  for  dixaatiKfaction,  and  ths  prospects  of  the  fature.  There  wera 
five  memberB  uf  the  Board  of  Indian  Com  mission  era  vho  have  apent  jeors  in  the  wrr- 
ice  aad  viHited  all  the  atcenrieB,  many  of  them  repeatedly.  The  veteran  General  B. 
H.  Milroy,  of  Wasbington  Territory,  alrongly  reminding  one  of  General  Sherman, 
t«pr«aented  the  successfol  Indian  agont ;  Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher,  who  has  added  freah 
iDster  to  Atuirrican  womanhood,  represented  the  scientific  student  and  the  practical 
hatnaoitArian.  who  had  nearly  given  her  life  for  the  benefit  of  the  Omahas;  General 
Armstrong,  of  Hampton,  and  Captain  Pratt,  of  Carlisle,  spoke  of  the  promising  ex- 
periment of  industrial  edncation  at  a  distance  from  the  reservations;  the  Bev.  Dr. 
Striebe,  of  tbe  American  Hissionai?  Association ;  tbe  Bev.  Dr.  Bandall,  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Hissionary  Association  ;  the  Bev.  Mr.  Spinning,  of  Cleveland ;  Dr.  Rhoads, 
of  the  Friends,  and  otbers,  represented  tbe  civilizing  and  educating  influence  of 
Christian  schools  and  missions  ou  and  near  the  reservations.  Herbert  Welsh,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, is  secretary  of  the  Indian  Rights  Association  ;  Prof,  C.  C.  Painter,  of  Great 
BarrinKton,  represents  the  Massachusetts  Association.  Every  one  of  Lbese  and  many 
others  had  practical  personal  knowledge  of  the  work,  A  few  nlher  names  worthy  of 
mention  are  Coogresaiiian  James,  of  Brooklyn ;  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  of  the  Christian 
Union;  Freaiilent  Caldwell,  of  Vussar  College  ;  President  Gates,  of  Rotgers;  Charles 
L.  Brace,  of  .Sew  York;  Philip  C,  Garrett  and  Henry  8.  Pancoast,  of  Philadelphia; 
Hoses  Pierce,  of  Norwich ;  Rev.  J.  W.  Harding,  of  Longmeadow  ;  Joshua  A,  Davis, 
of  Boston  ;  Miss  Anna  Maria  Fox,  a  venerable  Zngtish  Quaker,  a  conteinporaiy  and 
freindof  Carlyle,  Stirling,  and  Harriet  Martineau ;  Hon.  A.  C.  Barst«w,  of  Providence: 
Rev.  Dr.  Newman  Hall,  of  London ;  Hon.  W.  T.  Johnson,  of  Chicago ;  Rev.  William 
B.  Enbbell,  of  Bnffalo,  and  Benjamin  Tatham,  of  New  York. 

THS   WORK    I.AID  OUT. 

>nference  was  in  good  business  bands — a  special  commit- 

,  of  Philadelphia;  General  Armstrong,  of  Hamuton;  ProC 

Addison  P.  Foster,  of  Jersey  City  ;  Prof^  C.  C.  Painter  and  Herbert  Welsh.     Tbey 


ipton ;  ProC 

brought  business  forward  promptly  and  in  logical  order,  and  the  president,  Genei^ 
Clinton  B,  Fisk,  kept  the  discussions  well  in  band.  The  programme  as  presented  at 
the  first  meeting  was  as  follows.     (Here  followed  programme  given  on  pajce  4. ) 

TIic  discussions  were  of  great  interest  and  value,  there  being  hardly  a  point  which 
did,not  call  out  diverse  opinions,  and  the  debates  were  frequently  quite  spirited.  It 
is  practicable  in  the  limited  space  of  a  letter  to  give  little  more  than  the  results 
Kaohed,  with  perhaps  a  hint  at  the  nature  of  the  discnssion.  The  letter  already 
printed  spoke  of  tbe  first  session  and  Miss  Fletcher's  wonderfully  interesting  sketch  of 
her  work  among  the  Omahas. 

INSIIN  CITIZENSHIP. 

The  debate  on  this  topic  resolved  itself  into  a  consideration  of  the  hill  passed  by  the 
Senate  last  winter,  and  known  as  tbe  Coke  (or  Dawes)  bill.  This  bill  gives  a  tribe  in- 
alienable title  to  its  reservation  for  twenty-five  years,  and  permits  granting  of  lands 
in  severalty  if  the  President  deems  it  advisable  and  two-thirds  of  the  tribe  vole  in 
favor — but  any  iudividnal  can  have  lands  assigned  in  severalty  and  his  title  inalien- 
able for  twenty-five  years  if  he  so  elects.  The  bill  does  not  include  citizenship.  It 
wa«  warmly  indorsed  by  the  more  practical  membera,  such  as  General  Whittlesey, 
Dr,  RbuBils,  aud  Messrs,  Smiley,  Lj'ou,  Painter,  Welsh,  Pancoast,  General  Milroy, 
President  Gates,  and  others.  It  was  admitted  that  the  bill  did  not  go  as  far  aa  the 
□onfereuce  would  prefer,  hut  it  was  approved  as  a  great  step  forward,  and  probably  as 
macli  of  ao  advance  as  is  practicable  to-day.  Captuiu  Pratt  professed  strong  opposi- 
tion to  tbe  measure ;  he  favored  an  immediate  and  compulsory  allotment  of  lands  in 
severalty,  ou  the  ground  that  the  Indian  would  make  no  progress  until  be  had  been 
given  bis  land  and  allowed  to  squander  it,  and  was  thus  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
working  for  a  living.  Ho  also  favored  removing  all  Indian  children  from  the  reser- 
vations, pluciug  tbem  in  civilized  families  at  a  distance,  and  educating  tbem  in  tlie 
public  schools, 

The  Rev.  Ui'.  Kendall  wanted  the  allotment  of  lands  in  severalty  made  compulsory, 
and  objected  lo  locking  np  tlie  reservations  for  twenty- live  years,  and  Dr,  Abbott  and 
othera  wore  of  tbe  same  mind,  Mr.  Philip  C.  Garrett,  of  Philadelphia,  struck  the 
key  .note  in  urging  tbe  approval  of  the  bill  as  the  best  to  be  got  at  present,  but  making 
a  defiDile  statement  of  tbe  farther  odvances  deemed  essential.  CommisHioner  Lyoo, 
the  purcba«ing  agent  for  the  reservations,  urged  Ibe  abolition  of  the  reservation  and 
of  the  tribal  relation,  the  granting  of  land  in  severalty,  and  compulsory  edncHtion.  He 
told  of  a  tribe  of  Santees  who  in  less  than  five  years  bad  become  self-supporting  farm- 
ers, with  as  good  credit  at  tbe  stores  and  banks  as  tbeir  white  neighbors.  He  also 
instanced  the  Crows,  who  are  2,u00  in  number,  with  V2,000  ponies  and  U0,000  dogs, 
living  on  Government  rations,  when  they  might  be  tangbt  stock-raising  and  dims 
Independent. 

Google 
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MiM  Fletcher  hesitated  to  ipeak  against  a  bill  so  warmly  approved,  bat  hiid  little 
fiaith  in  general  legielation  on  such  a  subject.  Tliern  are  too  many  ooniplicatioits ; 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  in  une  place  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the 
same  amount  somewbere  else.  Ko  general  bill  couitl  meet  all  the  conditions,  and  ebe 
feared  it  would  do  as  much  hatm  as  good.  UndBrno  circnuiatances  should  land  be 
patented  to  a  tribe;  the  principle  is  nroDK.  Nor  stiould  it  be  taken  for  granted  that 
all  Indians  will  become  ftmners.  Some,  tike  the  Winnebagoen,  prefer  trading.  They 
will  ultinjately  gouut  andbeoome  lust  among  the  whites,  and  this  is  the  best  possible 
fate  for  them.  She  thought  it  useless  to  aipect  to  get  two-tbirds  of  a  tribe  to  vote  in 
fitvor  of  alloting  lands  in  severalty-  Even  among  the  Omahos  more  than  two-thirds 
were  originally  opposed  to  it.  I[  means  trouble  at  first,  and  the  Indiana  are,  like  the 
rest  of  mankind,  ou  willing  to  vote  for  present  trouble  in  order  to  secure  an  unknown 
and  uncertain  benelit.  The  work  must  be  done  for  them,  whether  they  approve  or  not. 
She  IhoiighL  the  bill  would  be  greatly  improved  by  making  the  title  to  land  inalien- 
able for  only  ten  yeurs  (instead  of  twenty-five)  and  by  insisting  npon  compulsory 
education. 

The  final  outcome  was  the  adoption  of  a  series  of  resolutions  (1)  strongly  opposing 
any  recognition  by  the  Qovemmcnt  of  the  tribal  relation ;  (2)  favoring  the  granting 
of  lands  in  severalty  as  speedily  as  possible ;  (3)  titles  to  be  inalienable  for  not  less 
than  ten  or  more  than  twenty-hve  years;  (4)  the  ballot  to  be  given  to  all  adult  In- 
dians occupying  lands  in  severalty,  the  new  vpter  to  be  mode  a  citisen  by  a  process 
onalogODsto  naturalization,  givingproof  of  intelleclual  and  moral qualilications before 
a  oonrt ;  (!>)  earnest  and  hearty  approval  of  Senate  bill  No.  4^  (generally  known  as 
the  Coke  bill)  "  as  tlie  best  practical  measnre  yet  brought  before  Congress  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Indian  from  aggression,  for  the  disintegration  of  the  tribal  organ- 
iKAtions,  and  for  the  ultimate  breaking  up  of  the  injurious  reservation  system."  Its 
speedy  adoption  by  the  House  is  warmly  urged  ;  (6)  hearty  commendation  of  Senate 
bill  No.  17Si^  for  the  division  of  the  Sioui  Reservation  (the  bill  being  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  Mohonk  conference  of  1683) ;  (7)  approving  the 
work  done  by  Professor  Painter  in  Wasbin^ton  in  watching  Indian  legislation  and 
fomisbing  information  to  Congress  in  the  interest  of  Indian  progress. 

KDUCATIOK. 

Thursday  evening  was  devoted  chiefly  to  theenhject  of  Indian  edncatlon-^todnstrial, 
moral,  and  religions,  Captain  Pratt  urged  again  his  plan  for  the  bringing  of  the 
children  from  the  reservations  to  the  industrial  schools,  from  which,  after  a  prelimi- 
nary training,  they  shonld  be  distributed  in  Christian  farm  homes  throughout  the 
oonntry.     Such  education  should  be  continued  as  long  as  possihle.     The  practical  eX' 

Erience  nined  in  this  way  he  considered  the  best  possible  method  of  teaching  the 
dian.  To  the  question  whether  the  ohildren  trained  at  Carlisle  did  not  go  bock 
into  savagery  on  retuminE  to  the  reservations,  Captain  Pratt  said:  "Theet«mal  'go 
hack '  is  the  calamity."  Five  years'  training  will  not  wipe  out  the  customs  of  ages. 
The  boys  return  to  find  all  the  surroundings  and  induences  against  them.  If  a  boy 
wants  to  marry  he  must  take  a  savage  girl,  or  an  educated  girt  has  to  male  with  a  sav- 
age boy.  It  would  be  strange  if  they  did  not  go  bock,  but  all  of  tbem  do  not.  Some 
boys  find  work  at  their  trades  at  the  agencies,  and  many  are  helping  in  the  schools. 
Agents  generally  have  testified  that  where  they  conld  furnish  civilized  work  for  the 
returned  children  they  did  well,  but  where  there  was  nothing  for  them  to  do  they 
sank  by  a  natural  law. 

Hiss  Fletcher  said  she  was  glad  to  bear  evidence  to  the  benefits  of  education  as  she 
had  seen  it  among  a  number  of  tribes.  English  speaking  is  very  diflicnlt  to  the  In- 
dian, because  tbe  Indian  idiom  is  almost  the  reverse  of  the  EnglJah.  It  is  very  dif- 
fionlt  for  tbe  Indian  to  get  bis  mind  twisted  around  to  think  iu  English.  Moreover, 
he  is  very  sensitive  and  hates  to  be  laughed  at,  and  so  dislikes  to  make  the  attempt 
to  speak.  She  bad  seen  returned  scholars  who  did  well.  But  their  situation  is  very 
difficult.  Wh  educate  them  for  civilization,  and  expect  three  years  to  overcome  cen- 
turies of  a  fixed  order  of  things.  It  is  idle  to  expect  resnlts  which  can  be  seen  across 
the  continent.  She  told  of  a  Yankton  girl  returned  from  Hampton  whom  she  visited. 
She  fonnd  her  in  a  little  log  cabin,  with  dirt  floor,  containing  a  coo  king- stove,  two 
beds,  a  chair  and  a  half,  a  number  of  trunks  and  boxes,  a  box  for  a  table,  and  a  cleared 
space  of  a  few  feet  iu  width.  Here  were  living  the  girl's  mother,  sister,  married  sister, 
and  husband,  two  children,  and  two  younger  children  of  the  other  siat«r.  And  here 
the  little  Hampton  girl  was  expected  to  introduce  civilization  t  Miss  Fletcher  con- 
cluded there  was  something  more  needed.  She  suggested  the  bringing  of  young 
couples  to  tbe  Esst,  ho  that  after  their  return  they  might  make  civilized  homes  to  be 
the  centers  of  civilization  among  the  tribes.  Theexperimeutisbeingtried  in  asmall 
way  at  Hampton,  and  here  is  a  definite  work  for  a  lay  mission;  to  care  for  such  couples, 
and  to  see  that  when  they  return  they  are  able  to  start  civilized  homes.  In  this  way 
tbe  otherwise  ineTibible  drop  can  be  averted. 


,    .Cloot^lc 


TM  REPORT    OF   THE    SECitBTABV    OP   THE   INTEBIOR. 

Dr.  Ririebf  called  attention  tfl  the  fact  tbat  owing  to  tlie  work  of  the  CUriatiaD 
uiiiuiion  and  Bchwil  thi-.rv  bnH  been  a  great  advance  mado  in  the  past  flftoen  yean,  and 
that  tlie  ■vtnmiiig  eblld  liudK  lirriur  infliicuceH  tliaii  f«riu<>rl}'.  He  did  not  btrlieve  it 
wan  practicable  to  bring  the  forty  thousand  cbildTun  to  tbe  KaBt,  aa  Captain  Pratt 
ur)t<»l,  hnt  wi-  Hhoiild  briag  an  niai))'  as  tre  oan  of  the  bri^flitest  and  best,  and  then 
mabf  every  effiirt  to  let  them  llnd  (tood  influences  arounil  them  wlien  they  return.  Dr. 
■fltricby,  UominifuiinnerH  Smiley,  Whittlesey,  Lyon,  and  MrMichael,  and  Mr.  Uoses 
Piun'e  (i)ioli('  wHiiiily  of  the  good  t'esiiltn  which  eai;h  had  seen  Bt  mission  schools  or  on 
till-  n-HervMlidiiH. 

r  Lyon  made  a  aenitible  plea  for  the  eduRBtiun  of  tbe  adult  ludiai 


Thi-  forty  thousand  children  eonatitute  only  a  quarter  of  the  savage  ludiaus— threo- 

3 nartera  should  alao  receive  attention.  Observations  among  tbe  HortbwesTern  In- 
i  nun  con  vl  need  bini  that  they  could  be  civilized.  Let  tbe  n-s«rvntions  be  done  away, 
the  Indian  be  given  his  land  in  severalty,  foriiishod  a  little  bouse,  bedstead,  stove, 
«gr)cDltnral  iuiplenienlH,  alittleatock,  anrl  an  intelligent  farmer  ana  teaeher  for  every 
twf^nty-Bve  lodges,  and  he  believed  they  would  soon  become  self.siipporting,  and  the 
THHt  amount  now  i-xpen>led  lj>r  rations  would  be  saved.  Tbe  Rev.  Mr.  I^pinning 
thought  that  If  snuh  a  plan  were  followed  missionary  work  would  lie  very  much  more 
proti  table. 

At  the  I'loHe  of  the  di»cuHBion  the  following  resolutions  wrro  adopted : 
"  ICetioked,  That  from  teHtiinonj  laid  before  tbe  eonferuuce,  our  couHdeiice  in  the 
gowl  results  Howing  fnim  the  eilncntiun  of  Indiaus  has  lieeu  coutirmed,  aud  that  we 
reganl  with  great  satiMraction  the  increasing  approiiriations  made  by  Congress  for  In- 
diau  MhoolH,  for  instruction  in  farming  and  trades,  for  supplies  of  cattle,  for  irri^a 
tiou,  and  for  other  meann  to  promote  self-supporting  indnatries.  That  our  conviction 
has  iH'en  strengthened  as  t^  the  importance  of  t-aking  Indian  youth  from  the  reser- 
vationn  to  be  trained  in  i  nd  net  rial  BchooU  placed  among  communities  of  white  citi- 
«ens,  aud  we  favor  the  use  of  a  larger  iiro|ii)rt.ion  of  the  riinds  appropriated  for  Indian 
miucution  for  the  inaiutenance  of  such  itchools.  The  placing  of  the  pupils  of  these 
•cIiooIh  in  the  families  of  farmers  or  artisans  wheiv  they  may  learu  the  trades  anil 
home  habits  of  tlieir  etni>Ioyer8  has  proved  very  useful  and  should  be  encouraged  by 
the  Government. 

••  Betolrrd.  That  from  evidence  brought  before  the  conference  it  is  apparent  that 
thr  plan  carried  ont  to  a  small  extout  at  Humptou  aud  elie where,  of  bringing  young 
men  and  their  wives  to  industrial  s<.'hoolB  aud  there  furnishing  them  with  small  boutea 
HO  that  they  may  Iw  iustrncted  in  work  and  a  proper  home  Itfo,  baa  lieen  successfnl, 
•Jid  should  be  carried  out  more  largely. 

■' Retolred,  That  while  we  approve  the  methods  of  Indian  education  puraned  at 
Hutuptoii  and  CurliBlc,  we  do  not  fail  to  recognize  tbat  the  soboolaand  other  methods 
of  inntruction.  InduBtrial,  intelleotnnl,  moral,  and  religious,  as  carried  on  within  or 
near  the  reservations  by  Christian  missionaries  for  the  Use  fifty  years,  bave  lift«d  np 
tribe  after  tribe  to  civilisation,  and  fitted  tbeui  to  take  lands  in  severalty,  and  tbe 
good  already  achieved  should  atimulate  and  encourage  Christian  people  to  continued 
efforts  in  the  same  diri'ctiou." 


Tliesubjectof  lawforlndiaiiscailcd  out  Mr.  Pan  coast,  uf  the  Indian  Rights  Aaeocia- 
tiou  of  Pbiludelpbia.  Oneof  tbe  chief  barriers  iu  the  wayof  the  civilization  of  the  In- 
dians is  his  anomalous  legal  position.  It  is  uecassary  that  be  shonld  be  placed  aide  by 
■ide  with  the  rest  of  the  popalation  iu  his  civil  rights  as  well  as  in  education,  morals, 
aud  religion.  ThudilHculty  is  bow  to  bring  about  this  resnl I,  how  togivehtmoltlzeD- 
ship,  and  how  to  provide  for  tbe  administration  ot  tbe  taw  on  the  rewrvatiou.  He  is 
now  neither  loreigner  nor  citizen.  The  rights  of  citizenship  ninst  uot  becivenhimaa 
»  race  or  a  mass,  but  as  an  individual,  as  he  is  fitted  for  them.  What  shall  be  the 
Btundard  reijuLred  I  There  should  be  as  many  ways  as  jiossible  for  a  general  asaimi- 
latiou,  hut  each  should  require  some  t«st  of  fitness.  Some  of  the  tests  snggeated 
were:  (1)  A  certificate  of  graduation  from  a  training-school;  (2)  tenure  of  land; 
where  laud  haa  been  cultivated  and  improved  a  certain  length  of  time  tbecnltivator 
should  be  entitled  to  a  patent,  which  sliould  carry  with  it  also  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship. The  Npeakor  did  not  believe  it  practicable  or  trustworthy  to  require  pruofa  of 
capacity  bi'fore  a  court.  Mr.  Pancoost  presented  a  draft  for  a  bill  for  the  adminstra- 
tion  of  laws  on  reservations.  It  recognizes  the  fact  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
extend  an  entire  system  of  law  over  such  a  [leople,  hut  provides  for  laws  relating  to 
marriaKP  and  inheritance  and  the  criminal  laws  relating  to  person  and  property,  cre- 
ates Indian  agents  magistrates,  and  gives  Indians  the  right  to  aue  and  to  give  teati- 

Mi'ss  Fletcher  regarded  the  measure  us  a  step  forward.  It  was  far  better  tot  the 
ageutB  to  bave  laws  thoy  are  obliged  to  follow  than  to  be  n  law  to  tbenuolves.  More- 
urer,  it  would  be  a  great  gain  to  have  the  records  wluob  the  bill  required,  u  it  is 
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very  dilSctilt  now  tn  find  Any  records  of  councilH.  She  did  not  see  bow  it  wonld  ba 
poBHible  to  bring  tlie  luwa  of  a  State  or  Territory  over  tbe  IiidiaD  tititil  he  became  » 
tax-T>aver.  But  some  na;  ahould  be  found  for  the  adminiatration  of  law,  oh  at  present 
'"" "  ■  ■  " "  loredresa  for  personal  grievances,  horee-atfialing,  die.,  except  byaet 

HOW   AN   lyOENT  KBTABUBHBD  A   JUDICIAL  eTBTBlt. 

Genera]  Milroy,  a  veteran  soldier  of  the  late  war,  now  in  charge  of  tbe  Yakama 
Ajfeucy  in  Waxhiugton  Territory,  aaiil  tliia  matter  of  administering  Jnatice  without 
law  bad  been  a  very  pnxzlitig  one.  He  knew  of  no  reatrictioti  to  Lie  i)oweTH,  and  he 
had  done  nearly  everylbiug  except  hann;  an  Indian.  Hu  looked  at  the  proposed  bill 
aa  a  goo<l  starting  point.  When  lie  went  to  his  reservation  he  found  bimsetf  overrnn 
with  dcmanils  to  BottU<  little  cases  arising  among  Indians  He  had  to  invent  some 
way  of  gcttinic  rid  of  this  nuisance  in  order  to  find  time  to  look  after  more  important 
matters.  Ho  linally  divided  the  reservation  into  five  Judicial  districts,  and  appointed 
flvecbii^f  jndg'S  nntil  a  certain  election  day,  when  he  ma<le  Iho  people  elect  tlieirown 
jndgcH.  Ho  iiail  regular  ballot-boxes,  and  as  the  people  conid  not  read,  each  candi- 
date baila  certain  color,  and  votes  were  cast  by  depositing  a  piece  of  paper  of  the 
et>eciQed  color.  The  successful  candidates  were  duly  iustructtd  by  hito  aa  to  their 
duties  and  were  given  regular  com  missions.  They  have  tried  cases  very  successfully. 
Sometimes  they  hit  wide  of  the  mark,  bntthey  have  a  right  of  appeal.  The  live  Judges 
sitting  in  banc  form  the  court  of  appeal,  and  they  bold  two  terras  every  year.  Tliere 
are  nn  lawyers,  every  man  taking;  care  of  his  own  case,  CKaminiiig  witnesses,  making 
pleaa,  &c.  The  cases  have  been  decided  on  the  whole  as  intelligently  and  fairly  as  in 
white  courts.  The  judges  as  soon  as  they  were  elected  wanted  to  know  what  their 
salary  would  be.  They  were  told  (:( a  day  during  court ;  bul.  they  insisted  that  white 
judges  had  more,  and  finally  they  were  allowed  $5  a  day.  To  cover  the  expenses  of 
court  the  agent  levied  a  poll-tax  of  $1  on  all  Indians  between  twenty  and  fifty  years 
of  age.  In  this  way  he  lias  raisi'il  money  to  pay  the  judges  and  clerks,  other  court 
expenses,  and  the  road  su)iervis<>rs.  Tbe  courts  are  carried  on  as  orderly  as  in  Iha 
Territory.  In  conclusion  General  Hilroy  said :  "  I  allow  an  appeal  from  the  appellato 
oonrt  to  mysidf.     1  am  the  supreme  oonrt." 

Tliis  story  waa  told  very  ijuaintly,  and  gave  great  entartainment  to  the  con- 
ference. 

Therx  was  very  general  conaont  as  to  tbe  desirability  of  extending  laws  over  reser- 
vations, hot  tbe  subject  was  considomd  too  important  for  the  cnnfereiice  hastily  to 
give  its  inilorsement  to  any  speclf)e<l  plan.  Aa  Dr.  Abbott  said,  "The  weight  ol  our 
atateuients  depends  upon  our  speaking  wisely,"  and  the  conference  contented  itself 
with  a  residutiou  urging  immediate  ellorl  to  place  the  Indian  in  the  same  position 
before  the  law  as  tbo  rest  of  the  iiopiilation. 


Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  ri 
nntil  9  o'clock.  The  business  o< 
adopted  without  dissent : 

"  We  are  bound  by  many  treaties  with  various  Indian  tribes,  some  of  which  are 
prejudicial  to  their  interests  as  well  as  to  the  interests  of  the  white  people  of  the 
coniitry,  but  yet  so  long  as  these  treaties  stand  we  must  observe  them  in  good  faith. 
The  (Ally  way,  therefore,  to  escape  the  evils  of  these  treaties  is  to  persuade  the  Indians 
to  agree  to  some  raodilluatious  of  their  provisions.  We  r<-jciice  that  since  lri7'i  it  has 
been  tbe  policy  of  the  (Jloverument  to  make  no  treaty  etipulatioiis  with  the  Indians, 
and  we  trust  that  this  policy  may  be  strictly  adhered  to  by  avoiding  all  dealings  with 
tribal  chiefs  alone  as  tbe  representatives  of  tribal  organizatinna. 

"  Long-con  tinned  observation  bss  proven  that  the  removal  of  Indians  from  ree«r> 
vations  they  have  long  occupied  to  distant  nnea,  especially  when  the  latter  are  upon 
a  dilTerent  latitude  from  the  former,  is  followed  bj^  great  Buffering  and  loss  of  life. 
It  tends  to  destroy  any  progress  they  have  made  in  settled  industry  and  greatly  re- 
tards their  adoption  of  the  habits  of  civilized  life.  Such  removals  are  usually  mada 
to  satisfy  the  desire  of  their  white  neighbors  to  possess  their  fertile  lauds  or  to  be  rid 
of  their  presence  because  they  are  supposed  to  iuCerfere  with  the  material  prosperity 
of  the  State  or  district.  But  when  removed  they  are  soon  surrounded  again  by  whit* 
population  and  tbe  same  desire  for  their  deportation  arises.  We  protest,  therefore, 
against  all  removaia  of  Indians,  except  fur  reasons  aSeciing  their  best  welfare;  and 
when  snch  a  necessity  oocurs,  those  who  have  formed  settled  homes  shonld  hare  tba 
privilege  of  taking  as  bomesteada  the  lands  they  occupy  before  whit«e  are  permitted 
to  make  land  entries  upon  their  resBrvationa 

"  It  shonld  not  be  forgotten  that  in  many  oases  the  Oovenmient  aid  which  ie  ren- 
dered in  the  issuing  of  raliuna,  implements,  clothing,  Slc,  to  Indiana  ia  simply  the 
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boneat  performance  of  oblif^tiona  of  the  QoTemment  to  the  Indian  incurred  bytrss^ 
CtipiilationH  in  reoompenBe  for  lands  ceded  by  him.  In  many  oaaes,  also,  eepeci&lly 
when  game  has  Haddenly  been  destroy ed,  it  ia  ueceBsary  to  make  adeqaate  proTiaioiu 
fbr  feeding  the  Indiana  till  they  can  lie  brought  to  aelf-aiipport.  At  the  aame  time 
every  effort  ahoutd  be  made  as  rapidly  aspoaaible  to  bring  all  Indiana  to  live  withoat 
being  maintained  by  the  Government.  We  are  thankful  that  at  aome  agcnciea  the  ia- 
sning  of  rations  is  beinu;  diaiiuisbed  or  haa  already  ceased.  In  all  caaea  the  iaaaiagof 
rations  and  aappliea  to  Indiana  should  l>e  so  adjoated  aa  to  atimalate  them  to  labor 
and  to  induce  tliem  to  aeud  their  children  to  industrial  achools.  Qovemment  aid  aa 
fast  aa  poaaible  ahould  be  given  !□  the  way  of  providing  faoilitiea  for  aelf-aupport. 

"  Inasmuch  as  Indian  agon ts  are  obliged  to  live  in  many  instances  at  a  dintance 
from  the  aoiiveuiences  of  civilized  life,  where  the  cost  of  living  is  greatly  increased  by 
the  difficulty  of  transporting  supplies,  and  are  cat  off  from  all  means  of  aopport  ex- 
cept the  salary  given  them  by  the  Oovernment,  while  their  duties  are  both  difficnlt 
and  exacting,  the  aalary  paid  ahould  l>e  much  larger  than  it  now  ia  in  many  canea,  in 
»  of  the  l>eat  men. 

3y  WB  are  satisfied  that  in  some  inatanoea  tbe  agency 
unsuited  to  their  purpose  aa  homes  for  the  aKent-a 
and  their  emploi'^a. 

"  We  reafflrm  our  formerly  exprasaed  conviction  that  the  aucoeas  of  the  Guveni' 
ment  in  its  efforts  to  elevate  the  Indiail  to  an  equality  with  tbe  whites  dependa  very 
largely  on  the  ability,  integrity,  and  energy  of  the  agents  and  employes,  and  we 
should  deplore  uiy  retnm  to  a  system  by  which  such  ageuta  and  employfis  are  ap- 

Einted  on  the  ground  of  political  favoritism,  but  urge  that  all  such  appointments 
made  In  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  actinstitutirig  civil  service  reform." 

Mr.  Herbert  Welah  apoke  earnestly  aud  effectively  conceralug  the  work  of  tba  In- 
dian Kighta  AaaociatioQ,  and  the  Hon.  Dai  win  R.James,  of  Brooklyn,  mode  an  interest- 
ing atateinent  of  the  prospects  of  proper  legislation  in  Congress,  Re  dwelt  on  the 
point  that  the  average  Cungresanian  is  anxious  to  do  right  to  the  Indians,  bat  does 
not  know  what  is  the  proper  soiiree,  and  that  the  iufluence  of  such  a  body  of  men  as 
those  assembled  at  Mohonk  woald  be  of  great  benellt. 

It  was  now  approaching  niidnight,  when  Dr.  Rhoads,  chairman  of  the  basiness 
oommittoe,  voiced  the  feelings  of  every  one  present  by  reading  the  following  min- 

"The  conference  exprcHsea  ita  sincere  and  heartfelt  thanks  to  Mr.  and  Hra.  Albert 
K.  Smiley  for  the  oomniiiigled  rest  and  service  of  the  past  three  days.  Tbe  unique 
generosiiy  of  their  invitation  has  been  more  than  equaled  by  a  hospitality  as  uniqne. 
We  have  found  here  a  Christian  home  as  beautiful  in  the  spirit  which  its  foiindeiB 
have  brfBthed  into  it  as  in  the  rare  commingling  of  beauties  with  which  the  Goil  of 
nature  haa  surrounded  it.  Purity,  liberty,  and  love  endow  it  with  tlie  spirit  of  re- 
pose, so  difflcuit  to  liud  and  ao  iDcstimable  when  found  in  out  too  crowded  and  hur- 
ried American  life.  Our  conferences  have  been  more  deliberate  iu  their  conduct  and 
wiser  in  their  results  for  the  atmoephete  in  which  they  have  been  carried  on  and  tbe 
wise  iiitermingliug  of  delightful  recreation  with  serious  labor.  May  He  who  e\er 
lives  in  the  person  of  the  oppressed  and  suffering,  and  whose  caaae  ban  brought  oa 
here,  bli-aa  with  Hfa  perpetual  preaence  thia  home,  anew  conaecrated  to  Him  by  this 
meelinu  of  Cliriatisn  tellowahip  iu  Chriatian  work," 

Briet  remarks  were  made  by  Dr.  Abbott,  Mr.  Barstow,  and  General  Flak,  in  vain 
endeavor  to  find  words  litly  to  speak  the  appreoialion  of  the  notable  huspitality  of 
the  boat  and  hostess,  and  of  the  exceeding  richness  of  the  confereuoH.  And  then,  wh»t 
should  Mr.  Smiley  do  but,  with  glistening  eyes,  thank  every iMdy  for  coming,  and  ex- 
tend a  hearty  invitation  for  ull  to  come  again  next  year,  "aud  next,  and  oext,  and  I 
hope  aa  long  as  I  live!" 

U»to/name»ofvKmba-»  of  Mohonk  Conferonoe. 

Abbott,  Lyman:  Cortknall-on-the-Hudson,  N,  Y. ;  Editor  Christian  UaioD,  Mew 
York. 

Alvord,  Muj,  Henry  E, :  Motiiitsinville,  Orange  County,  New  York. 

Armstrong,  General  8.  C. :  Principal  Hampton  Normal  aud  Agrioiiltaral  Institvte, 
Hftniptoii,  Va. 
,  Boardinan,  Oi-orge  Duna:  PMtor  First  Baptist  Church,  Philadelphia.  P*. 

Brace,  C,  Loring :  19a  Fourth  street,  New  York ;  secretary  Children's  Aid  Soolety. 

Caldwotl.  Saniiwl  L.:  PreHicleut  of  Vaflsar  College,  Poughkeepaie,  N.  Y. 

Dtivia,  JoshnaW.:  Bnaton,  Mass., 3^  Sears  building, 

Fisk,  Clintou  B. :  Seabright,  H.  J. :  President  Board  Indian  Commisaionors. 

Fleti^her,  MieaAlioeC:  Peabody  Museum  of  AmerioauArobeology  and  Btlmolog;, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
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Foster,  Addison  P. :  Pastor  CoDgregational  Cburch,  Jersey  City. 

Gates,  Merrill  E, :  Pissident  Butgers  Colle(;e,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. ;  Board  of  In- 
dian CommiHsionerB. 

Hardlnc,  John  W. :  Faator  First  Chnich  of  Cbrist. 

HobbelT,  Bev.  William  6. :  North  Presbyterian  Church,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Jamea,  Darwin  R. :  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  member  of  Congress  from  third  distriot. 

Kendall,  Rev.  H.,  D.  D. :  Secretnry  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Hissione,  No.  23 
Centre  street,  New  York. 

Kinney,  John  C. :  Editor  Hartford  Coiirant,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Kinney,  Mrs.  J.  C. :  Hartford,  Cuun. 

Lyon,  William  H. :  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  member  of  Board  of  Indian  Commiseionera. 

McMichael,  William:  CounBelor-at-law,New  York;  memberofBoaid  of  Indian  Com- 


Milroy,  R.  H. :  United  States  Indian  agent,  Yakama  Agency,  Fort  Simooe,  Wash. 

PancoBst,  Henry  S. :  Attorney-at  law,  416  Walnut  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Pierce,  Moses  :  Norwich,  Conn. 

Pratt,  Capt.  R.  H. :  Superintendent  United  States  Indian  Training  School,  Carlisle, 
Pa. 

Bhoads,  James  E.,  M.  D.:  Vice-president  Indian  Rights  Association,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Smiley,  Albert  K.  :  Member  Board  Indian  Commissioners. 

Smiley,  Sarah  F. :  Saratoga  S[>rings,  N.  Y. 

Spinlng,  George  L. :  Pastor  of  WtHxlland  avenue  Presbyterian  Chnroh,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Strleby,  Rev.  M.  E.  :  Corresponding  secretary  American  Missionary  Society,  56 
Heade  street,  New  Ynrk. 

Tatbani,  Beujnmin  :  New  York. 

Welsh,  Herbert:  Corresponding  secretary  of  the  Indian  Rights  Association,  Phlh^ 
delphin,  Pb. 

Whittlewty,  General  E. :  Secretary  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  New  York  avenne, 
ooraer  f ift««iith  street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


JOURNAL  OF  THE  FOURTEENTH  ANNUAL  CONFERENCE  WITH  BEPRE- 
SENTATIFES  OF  MISSIONARY  BOARDS  AND  INDIAN  RIGHTS  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS. 

Wabhinqtok,  January  8,  ies&. 
The  annnal  conference  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioaers,  with  representatives 
of  religions  societies  engaged  in  missionary  work  among  the  ladians,  of  Indian  rights 
associations  and  others,  convened  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  in  the  parlor  of  the  Biggs  House. 
There  were  present  commissioners  William  H.  Lyon,  A.  K.  Smiley,  M.  E.  Gates,  J"hn 
K.  Boies,  W.  T.  Johnson,  and  E.  Whittlesey ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Davis,  Boston ; 
Bev.  Henry  Kendall,  D.  D. ;  Bev.M.E.  Strieby,  D.  D.,  New  York  jHissAliceC.  Fletcher, 
Cambridge,  Mass. ;  Mrs.  A.  S.  Qninton,  Philadelphia;  Rev.  0.  L.  Spinning,  D.  D., 
Cleveland,  Ohio ;  Bev.  R.  R,  Shipp«n,  D.  D,  Washington ;  E,  D.  Hnntlsy,  washinit- 
ton;  Edw.  Hawps,  New  Haven;  Francis  Rawle,  J.  L.  Bailey,  J.  I'oplin  Johnson, 
P.  C.  Oarrett,  Rev.  George  Dana  Boarduiiiu,  Herbert  Welsh  and  Dr.  James  E.  Rhoades, 
Philadelphia;  Rev.  G.  B.  Flitchner,  Hon.  R.M.  Henderson,  Carlisle,  Pa.;  J.A.Bland, 
Washington;  Mm.  Admiral  Carter,  Rev.  T.  S.  Childs,  D.  D.,  and  Mrs.  Childs;  Mrs. 
Tnllnck,  Mra.  B.  Sunderland  and  Miss  Sunderland  and  Mm.  M.  J.  Costoo,  Washington  ; 
Mn.  Darwin  R.James,  Brooklyn;  Miss  Alice  L.  Whitney,  Nortbampron,  Mass.;  Ijevi 
K.  Bn>wn,  Gosben.  Pa. ;  R.  T.  Beutley.  Sandy  Springs,  U.il. ;  Capt.  R.  H.  Pratt,  U.  8. 
A. ;  Mm.  H.  S.  Greenleaf  and  Hiss  Susan  B.  Anthonv,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  Prof.  V.  C. 
Faintur,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. ;  General  S.  C.  Armstrong,  Hampton,  Va. ;  Mrs.  H.  E. 
Post,  Wyoming,  and  Miss  Alice  M.  Bobertson,  Ind.  Ter, 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  General  Whittlesey,  who  statud  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  Board,  General  Clinton  B.  FIsk,  bad  been  called  as  a  witness  in  an  im- 
portant lawsuit,  from  which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  get  away.  As  chairman  of 
the  Lake  Mohonk  meeting,  be  vroiUd  call  meeting  to  order,  and  would  ask  nomioa- 
tion  of  a  chairman  for  the  conference. 

Dr.  Strieby  was  nominated  and  elected  cbaimian,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Welsh,  saor»- 

Dr.  Strieby.  We  are  all  believers  in  the  faith  that  lakes  iu  the  Good  Father.    I 
will  ask  Dr.  Kendall  to  open  our  meeting  with  prayer. 
After  prayer  by  Dr.  Kendall,  a  programme  for  the  day  nas  asked  for. 
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OeiierBl  Whittlksi!Y  atatctl  thtit  the  iisuitt  Gustom  hod  been  to  Lear  reports  ftom 
miaainuHry  RpcrrtAriee  aij<1  tlie  work  tLeir  Bociclies  have  done  during  the  year;  bvton 
tbat  be  would  Biiffgest  appointment  of  a  eommittee  of  tb^t^e  to  prepare  a  programme, 
introduce  Teno]iitiuuB,  d^c.  A  iiiolioD  to  appoint  hiicIi  a  committee  was  adopted,  Aad 
tbe  committee  irnx  appointe<1  by  tbecbair,  cunsiHtiiig  of  Dr.  Rlioades,  FreiiidenlGatiea, 
•ud  ProfeiwoT  Painter. 

RepnrtH  werx  anked  froiu  liaptiiit  Home  Miiviiiii  Board,  Soutliern  BapriKt  Board, 
PrcHliyt^riaii  Boni-d  FurKign  Missions,  Soiillieni  I'reHliylE^ri.tii  Board,  PrutrBtanl  Epis- 
copal and  Roman  Uatholio  CLurvlirs,  but  unrepn'Heutativm  were  preneut  from  thioM 
■ocietlcB. 

R.  T.  Bentlcy,  representing  tlie  Society  of  l;Yien<lB,  prcseuted  n  written  report.  (8e* 
Appendix  C.) 

Dr.  Kendall,  representing  the  Home  MiwioQ  Work  of  the  Preobyteriaii  Cliurcb,  pre- 
sented a  state  I  lie  111  allowing  the  unmberof  miKsiuiinries  and  teachers  luboring  andei 
the  nnspicea  of  (be  Bourd  of  Home  Miiwions,  tlieir  locntiona,  and  the  exjienditnres  for 
work  among  the  IndiauB. 

Dr.  Kknuall.  AVe  combine  our  niiBxlnnary  force  with  onr  teaching  fnrce.  Minetenc 
nameH  iiiKin  tin-  iitit  Just  read  are  given  as  preachem,  yet  the  trork  of  all  tbei>e  is  iti' 
volved  or  conoeeted  with  schiiol  work.  There  is  imrhing  initial  about  onr  work,  ex- 
cept the  Pneblo  work.  Tbcae  Indians  are  not  xavntie  nor  pagan,  but  are  ninong  the 
better  class.  Pnrel.v  pagan  work  is  like  nil  elforlH  in  Alaska.  The  rest  of  our  work 
la  of  this  kind,  I'xcepl  niiiong  Ihe  ninr^  Mlvanci'd  Indians  of  Indian  Territory  and  the 
Pnyallii|M  of  l^'ashin^ton  Territory. 

Dr.  Stkikby.  Why  ix  it  that  you  do  not  i^lasK  Die  Pueblos  among  pagan  Indians  f 

Dr.  Krndall.  Because  they  have  ton;;  )>eeti  cluimeu  iis  under  Ibe  care  of  the  Catho- 
lics, bnt  we  have  not  fonnd  that  to  make  much  diirereiice  with  their  condition.  Ton 
have  ail  |irnliul)ly  seen  in  tbe  iKWHpiiperH  Komethiiig  from  Governor  Kinkaid  to  the 
efl'ect  that  tbp  ludiunH  in  Alafka  were  fast  civilising  theniselvts.thut  the  inissiouuTies 
ace  greedy  and  trying  to  get  bold  of  all  tbe  Innd  uud  all  the  Gi>veriiiu«iit  I'nuds  for 
their  schools.  We  bave  had  Kcfniols  in  Alaskn  for  from  two  to  livu  years.  At  tsiiki 
we  have  school  bnildin(;B  wonh  l^oni  tir>,()[iu  to  (2(),0(K).  Wu  think  it  is  nn  objeet  to 
the  Secretary  of  tlie  Inti'rior  to  enter  into  contract  with  ua.  We  are  in  the  market 
like  others;  we  ento  into  fair  competition.  We  are  ready  to  ^ny  to  the  Government, 
"We  have  schools  and  buildings;  we  can  doyonr  work  if  yon  contract  wiib  ne.     Wo 

SropiMie  lo  give  a  great  deal  more  to  tbe  Government  tliuu  we  t-ake  from  them.  Ws 
0  not  lieiieve  any  one  else  can  do  the  work  as  cheap  as  we  can,  and  we  are  satisfied 

Dr.  Strikbv.  There  a 
Foreign  Missions  presen 
tbeir  work. 

Dr,  Erndall,  I  am  not  Bulfleiently  acquainted  with  tboir  work  to  give  any  state- 
ment of  it. 

Dr.  RiiOAiHts  (repn^Hentiiig  the  Society  of  Orthodox  Friends).  At  the  beginning  of 
the  pnat  year  we  had  tbrou  agent*  in  the  field  wbo  were  originally  nominated  by  ihe 
Friends.  Tivo  of  these  have  Teiii};iird  during  the  year.  One,  John  U.  Milea,of  the 
Cheyenne  and  Arapa ho  Agency,  bail  been  twelve  yearn  in  charge  theiv,  and  two  years 
in  charge  of  an  agency  in  Kaneas.  During  the  fourteen  years  in  which  he  and  his 
predecestior  had  charge  of  tbem  they  passed  from  acouditton  of  war  and  of  being  dan- 
geroufl  enemies  to  one  of  peace  and  quiet  settlement  upon  the  reservntiou.  Boairding- 
nchoola  bave  been  built  for  both  Cheyeunea  and  Arapahoes,  and  about  two  hundrwd 
children  are  in  these  two  boarding- schools.  Over  and  over  again  attempts  were  made 
to  enable  them  to  cultivate  land,  but  owing  to  tlie  drnugbte  10  which  tbat  country  is 
iubject  the  CTopa  proved  failnres,  the  Indians  were  diaoourageil,  and  the  cultivation  of 
oocn  and  grain  is  almost  abandoned.  A  little  can  be  done  along  tbe  rivers,  hut  with 
indifferent  anccess. 

The  Bret  attempt  at  industry  was  to  get  tbe  chief  of  one  of  tbe  hands  to  carry  the 
United  Statea  mail.  Thia  was  done  ^ir  several  moutliN,  the  mail  being  carried  a 
distance  of  150  miles  promptly  and  satisfactorily.  John  D.  Miles  introduced  tbe  plan 
of  isBuiitg  rations  to  tamiliea  instead  of  10  the  cliiefH,  thus  breaking  up  tbe  power  of 
the  cLieis  and  inanring  a  hotter  distributiuu  of  auppliea.  The  agency  was  ItiO  miles 
from  the  railroad  terminus,  and  there  waa  great  ditUculty  about  the  tranaportation  of 
■npplieB.  John  D.  Miles  tirat  introduced  the  system  of  inducing  the  Indiana  to  take 
their  teams,  go  to  Wicbita,  load  up  and  bring  the  supplies  to  tbe  agency.  Thia  hoi 
now  been  done  six  years,  and  whereas  formsrly  auppliea  were  of^en  received  at  the 
agency  in  a  damaged  condition,  since  tbe  Indians  have  done  tbu  freigbtiug,  auppliea 
have  been  received  in  good  condition  and  not  a  poifud  stolen.  This  has  been  a  saving 
to  the  Government,  as  tbe  Indians  did  it  inueh  cheaper  than  freighters  would  DOder- 
take  it.  John  D.  Miles  endeavored  to  get  some  settled  industry  by  wbieh  his  Indians 
might  become  self-snpporliog.  He  senta  man  to  Washington  t«  look  into  tbe  matter, 
but  It  seemed  impraett cable.    Then  In  the  schools  he  adopted  the  plan  of  [laying  tbe 


^s;, 
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.  o,V8  and  girls  for  Ibeir  work  ouUido  of  the  ncbool  garden.  Whatever  land  was  cu)^ 
tivated  outdide  the  garden  waa  oiie-bnlf  lor  their  own  lienpflt.  The  prortPdB  were  in- 
Tested  ID  dotliing  for  tbcmselvet  and  in  stock,  and  the  Htock  caitle  nnrchased  in  thia 
wav  became  wort  h  about  |:)0,C(iO.  After  Ihe  boys  fcot  caitle  the  Indian  women  said, 
"  "thin  will  iieTer  do,  we  bava  alweja  had  the  girls  bsTe  as  many  ponies  as  the  boja. 
The  nirl*  miiat  have  cattle,  too."  So  they  went  to  tbi-  trader,  made  aTrsngeinent«  to 
fumisb  bufl'alo  robes  at  a  eerlaiii  price,  to  be  inTcaled  in  cattle,  and  so  Imys  and  ftir\» 
buth  seeDii'd  to  be  provided  for,  so  Ibot  wbentbcreHbonld  beiiiarriagesbetwi>en  them 
they  would  huve  a  good  Htart  in  fife,  But  a  Conimissiouer  of  Indian  AD'aiTx  witho'K 
experience  CBDieiutuoffice,  an  inspector,  with  the  popular  idea  tbat  every  Iiidinn  agent 
is  a  villain,  catne  tolbe  agency,  and  made  np  his  mind  this  wae  all  wrong.  The  herd 
wiw  i^sned  tolbe  Indians  and  all  dei>troyedinafew  uioutha. 

I  want  to  fiieak  in  behalf  of  Jobn  D.  Miles.  He  has  been  generally  blnmud  for 
leasing  lands  lor  Indiana.  With  tbf  determination  of  making  the  Indians  snlf-Bup- 
porting,  be  bad  woiked  ten  years.  He  bud  tried  every  mi-ans  in  hiH  power  and  failed. 
H"  HBW  ininieiiKo  tiacta  of  gracing  land  comparnlively  nunocnpied.  He  made  at- 
rangemmtn  with  certain  purties  to  lease  tbo  landa  for  a  term  of  years  at  a  cents  per 
acie,  the  same  rate  paid  in  Texas,  the  anionnt  due  annually  to  bepnid,  half  in  money 
and  half  in  caitle. 

The  GoveruDient  ntitborities  declinrd  lo  take  offlcial  notice  of  the  lenxeH  becanae 
there  was  no  Inn-  touibing  the  case.  The  Indiana  are  to  receive  ench  year  J;«l,00li  in 
oattle,  and  ^SU.OOli  in  numey.  At  Ibe  end  of  th«  ten  yi'ani  the  Clie.i  eiines  iind  Arapa- 
hues  will  have  cattle  ruunch  tu  enable  theni  to  live  independently.  If  any  one  can 
devise  a  belter  nljin  than  this  tbey  may  criticise  John  D.  Miles,  bnt  it  in  tint  proper 
nnd  ofl'  tbouf-auds  of  niiles  away  and  eritieise  him  when  tbey  ronid  do 
_  .  .  deslhc  children  hii  has  placed  in  schools  on  tlio  reservation.  Agent 

ites  has  had  many  children  sent  to  Carlisle  and  Hampton.  As  theresnlt  of  alllhiH, 
the  C'hcyennes  and  Arniinhoes  are  in  better  condition  than  ever  before. 

Since  Agent  Miles  lelt  dnring  tbe  lost  year  there  baa  been  some  trouble  from  the 
Clieyenries.  There  were  some  wbo  were  very  glad  to  nse  this  na  an  argument  against 
the  Bgenr J.  Judging  from  Philadelphia  we  do  not  always  snccccd  in  training  jonug 
wbite  men  sat i sfa i tori ly.  At  Ibe  penitentiary  I  am  informed  that  qnitea  nnmber  of 
tbe  inmates  bitve  been  trained  in  public  schools  and  high  schools. 

I  think  we  have  done  a  good  work  at  tbe  Cheyenne  aud  Arapaho  Agency. 

Tbe  olfacr  agent  wan  in  charge  of  the  Sara  and  Foxea  in  Indian  Terrilory— a  fair 
buHlnvHs  Diau,  Ihoogb  not  so  g>-o<l  as  we  bad  thought  hioi ;  still,  at  tbe  end  of  two 
years  be  left.  Ihe  Indians  in  mnch  better  condition.  The  .Sacs  and  Foxes  are  slow  to 
change.  They  have  plenty  of  money,  are  i|uit«  indolent,  and  are  unwilling  to  come 
forward. 

When  tbe  vacancies  caused  by  tbe  resignation  of  these  two  agents  oitnrred,  we 
made  nomlDations  to  fill  them,  bnt,  though  tbey  were  reoeiveil,  no  notice  was  taken 
of  them,  BUd  we  were  inforaied  that  the  arrangement  between  tbe  Government  and 
the  religious  l>odieB  bad  ceaned. 

The  JViends  snpply  eight  l>oardiog  schools  with  teachers.  Fifty-nine  workers  re- 
ported to  tiH  last  year,  live  as  religions  instriiotora,  tbe  rest  as  teachers  or  workers. 
We  have  six  handred  and  fifty  pupils  enrolled.  Knowing  aometbing  of  tbo  wsy  in 
which  city  schiKils  are  managed,  I  think  onr  Indian  schools  are  well  managed.  They 
are  very  much  bettor  than  five  or  six  years  ago.  Besides  the  work  done  in  oimnec- 
tioD  with  Govornmeut,  we  have  three  boarding  HRhools  entirely  nnder  our  charge. 
We  have  a  boarding  school  in  Cattaraugus  County,  on  tbe  Allegheny  Reservation. 
New  York,  which  averacL'S  an  attendance  of  thirty  pupils.  The  twenly-Ave  girls  are 
taught  all  the  faOiiaenorK  that  can  be  done  in  tbe  house  and  dairy-work.  The  school 
work  has  been  very  satisfactory.  1  beard  one  of  the  girls  read  an  original  paper, 
wbicb  from  its  thought  and  reasoning  was  ai>out  an  good  as  we  get  in  our  Philadel- 
phia schools  from  girls  of  seventeen  years.  At  one  time  we  had  great  difficulty  with 
these  girls.     Tbe  very  faet  that  tbey  were  carefully  trained  seemed  to  make  them  ob- 

^ecIs  of  especial  danger.  During  tbe  past  Ave  years  not  one  of  them  bnt  baa  gone 
nto  a  satisfactory  tile.     This  scbooi  is  carried  on  by  private  subscription. 

At  White's  institute  in  Indiana  we  have  Biit.y  pupils,  for  which  we  receive  pay  from 
the  Government  at  the  rate  or(lf>7  each  per  aunum.  Tbey  cost  ns,  however,  includ- 
ing the  expense  of  those  wbo  go  after  them,  about  (900  This  school  is  in  an  excel- 
lent condition.  Tbe  girla  are  langbt  all  indnstrien  that  women  in  tbe  country  en- 
gage in,  canning  fruit,  making  clothing,  preparation  of  food,&c.  The  srhool  baa 
700  acres  of  land,  500  acres  cleared,  and  a  well-organized  farm.  The  boys  have  done 
as  good  work  as  wbite  boys.  Tbe  society  has  put  np  shops  to  ('■ach  the'boys  trades, 
and  the  work  is  going  forn-ard  satisfactorily. 

In  Iowa,  Benjamin  and  Kliiabetb  Miles  have  a  school  partly  supported  by  Govern- 
ment, Teceivine  annually  six  or  seven  hundred  dollars  firam  tbe  Government,  and  tJie 
rent  being  made  up  from  private  sources.  Part  of  the  students  are  ftvm  the  Indian 
Territory ;  some  from  the  Osages.  The  school  is  well  managed  and  its  prugreae  ignite 
ifttlsfHtoiy. 
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BeaidesoDr  school  work  we  have  five  men  eogaged  aa  religioi 
have  two  organized  churches,  ooe  of  four  hnndred,  the  other  of  forly-five  membera. 
Of  course  some  of  these  are  very  imperfect  Christ ians,  others  have  shown  themselTea 
to  be  BlToufi  in  the  right. 

The  Chairman.  Ih  there  any  Tepresentative  of  the  Roman  CatholloChurch  pres- 
ent lo  lell  us  of  their  workt     [Ko  lesponse.  ] 

Dr.  KiKDALi.  When  would  it  be  most  agreeable  to  ash  some  qneations  saggeated 
by  what  has  heen  said  by  Dr.  Bboades  I 

Dr.  Strikby.  I  think  tbey  might  be  asked  now. 

Dr.  KxKDALL,  I  want  to  know  from  Dr.  Kboades  about  the  termination  of  the  rel*- 
tlous  between  the  GoTernuient  and  the  religious  bodies.  Why  he  says  these  lelations 
have  ceased  to  exist  t 

Dr.  Bhoadeb.  In  the  first  place  we  have  the  fact  that  Secretary  Teller  hasdecllDed 
to  take  cognizance  of  nomi  nations.  We  have  his  letter,  published  some  time  agOiin 
which  he  stated  that  appointments  of  ludiau  ageots  would  be  made  like  oil  otbeiB. 
We  have  the  letter  of  I'rraideut  Arthur  Ba.ving  no  ilistinction  would  be  made  in  ap- 
pointmeuts  ou  account  of  political  or  religious  afflliatious.  Putting  all  these 
things  together  we  seem  to  have  enough  to  establish  ii8  iu  our  belief  that  do  more 
uomrnationa  of  Indian  agents  liy  religious  bixliea  would  he  accepted. 

Dr.  Kendall.  How  does  it  happen  that  your  schools  got  ftST  per  pupil  from  the 
Qovemmeiit,  that,  others  get  tltiT,  while  we  caonot  get  anytbing  like  it,  except  that 
we  get  $167  on  twenty-live  tjtes  that  we  took  ou  a  request  by  telegram  when  the 
Secretary  did  not  Icuow  what  to  do  with  tbero,  but  in  this  case,  even,  the  amount  was 
sooD  cut  down  to  f  115. 

Oeueral  Abmbtrumq.  There  is  an  exception  at  Lincoln,  an  admirable  institution  at 
the  homeof  thechainnan  of  the  committee.  The  matter  is  kept  well  under  notice, 
and  they  have  no  rrouble  in  gettiug  their  mouey.  When  you  want  to  get  aiiytbio^, 
if  you  know  members  of  Congress  who  are  iiifluHntittt,  write  to  them,  pereevere  until 
you  get  them  working  upon  it.  Fair  cases  broug  lit  before  the  committee  simply  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  Department  have  small  ubauces ;  they  are  likely  to  be 
neglected  and  lie  there  ;  you  must  follow  them  up  and  keep  at  it  and  you  nill  sne- 

Dr.  Bhoadeb.  All  that  I  can  say  is  that  we  act  under  a  general  law,  iiaing  no 
special  influence. 

Dr.  Kekdall.  We  have  not  had  obeek  enough  ;  we  will  know  better  hereafter. 
Dr.  Bboadbs.  The  Presbyterian  Church  is  so  rich  it  is  not  thought  they  ne«d  m 

Dr.  Stuieby.  Is  there  any  represent  stive  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chnroh  pi«A- 
entT  [Koresponse.l  The  Method iiit  Episcopal  Church  South  f  [No  response.]  The 
Unitarian  Church  t 

Dr.  Shippen.  1  came  to-day  as  a  pastor  iu  the  city  and  a  listener,  I  am  aonj  I 
have  no  report  iu  detail  to  ^ive  couceruing  our  work.  We  ore  atjll  endeavoring  to  do 
something  among  the  Utes,  but  1  can  present  no  r^ port. 

Dr.  Striol>y  then  presented  a  report  on  behalf  of  the  American  Uissioiiary  Associa- 
tion, for  which  see  Ai'iit-tuiii. 

Dr.  Stkieby.  We  shall  now  be  glad  to  hear  from  Captaiu  Pratt,  one  of  the  pioneers 
in  Indian  e<1ucntiou»l  work. 

Captain  Pratt.  I  am  working  in  theliuu  of  iutrodacing  the  Indian  to  civilization, 
rather  tbau  introducing  civilization  to  the  ludian.  I  am  tvyina  to  get  him  away 
ftom  himself  and  to  allow  him  to  come  umong  us.  I  believe  the  em!  of  all  Indian  edn- 
oalioiial  «  ork  is  to  make  the  Indian  one  with  us,  and  I  have  been  enough  among  the 
various  tribes,  and  had  experience  enough  lo  know  that  leaving  him  entirely  secluded 
from  all  knowledge,  all  example  of  what  be  should  be, is  not  the  way  to  secure  this. 
At  Carlisle  we  have  49:ibuys  and  girls  from  nearly  all  the  tribes  east  of  the  muiint- 
ains.  We  give  them  an  ordinary  English  education  and  teach  tbem  the  industries 
eommon  to  ourselves  quite  successfully.  We  have  eighty-odd  planted  out  in  Peiiusyl- 
vania  familirs.  Tbcmt  boys  nod  girls  come  frotn  what  we  call  the  '"  wild  tribes,"  We 
have  some  failures  among  them  ;  exce)itiotis  only  prove  rules.  It  came  to  our  notice 
recently  f  hut  one  of  our  boys  was  said  to  have  led  a  party  of  Chercnnes  out  to  kill 
cattle.  Joseph  Bobtnil  was  twelve  years  old  wbeu  be  oatne  to  Carlisio  in  1870,  and 
fifteen  when  lie  left  tbere  in  IdK-i;  afti^r  that  be  siKut  two  years  in  tbn  ludiau  camps. 
Ue  was  wiih  a  party  of  Cheyeunes  who  went  out  for  some  purpose,  and  who,  seeing  the 
eattte,  concluded  to  have  a  little  fun  killing  buffalo,  just  as  Ihey  used  in  old  times,  and 
the  boy  went  into  it  with  tbeni.  This  is  tlie  worst  ciisu  that  has  cume  to  oar  notice, 
and  we  are  very  sure  to  be  told  of  all  nbo  do  badly.  A  thousand  may  do  well  and 
nothing  lie  said  about  it.  I  hope  whatever  this  conference  inav  do  it  will  be  for  uni- 
versal education  for  Indians  Lapplause].  Tbe  fault  ix  that  so  little  is  done.  If  yon 
•an,  takeoll  tlie  Indian  children,  every  oue,  and  placi'  llieui  at  school  somewhere,  either 
at  the  agency  or  mission  school  on  the  reserve,  or  at  schools  a  long  way  off,  but  every- 
where push  for  universal  education. 
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Let  nit  have  a  conmrittee  of  'welt-kcown  edncational  men  to  vidt  and  examine  all 
tbe  Indian  scbools,  all  tbe  BchoolH  that  are  found  fault  with  and  all  the  good  Bchoola. 
We  are  cloaebv,  we  west  lo  be  seen,  we  want  onr  wotIc  to  he  judj^edby  its  own  merita. 

But  above  all  let  ua  all  ntrike  for  oniveraal  edueatiuo.  The  present  system  of  edu- 
catiou  forludian  youth,  which  reaehee  so  few,  iBsim]i1y  abominable,  and  is  diagracefnl 
-'■'"'  'o  the  relipouH  bodies,  the  Goveniinent,  and  the  piKiple. 


Indian  education  should  be  nnivereai.    No  o'  . 

it.  Each  one  must  take  his  own  tittle  place.  Carlisle  I akea  the  lead  and  covers  quite 
R  large  are  of  the  circle.  Wo  must  understand  that  each  of  ua  stands  in  the  relation 
of  a  part  to  the  whole.  We  must  bring  every  possible  influence  to  boor  upon  Con- 
gress. Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  appoint  a  committee  to  follow  np  and  impreaa 
upon  them  reeolutions  we  may  pass,  or  they  will  shed  them  as  a  noose  sheds  water 
from  its  back.  We  must  work  upon  them  throuf^h  the  people,  each  one  influencing 
•8  many  aa  poaalble,  through  the  press  and  the  clergy,  iu  our  social  gatherin)^.  every- 
where. The  women  of  the  country  have  taken  hold ;  they  are  ahead  of  the  men. 
The  time  was  never  befoTe  so  hopeful.  The  people  are  responsive.  The  movement 
has  been  spreading  the  past  year  in  tuYoi  at  ail  tnat  leada  to  universal  education. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  Judiciously  appointed  couimitlee  t«  visit  the  Presidvnt-eleal 
would  do  great  good.  I  do  not  present  this  as  m;  own  idea,  bat  oa  one  suggested  Id 
a  conversation  before  coming  into  this  meeting;  but  I  hope  that  suchaoommittee  may 
be  appointed. 

It  is  wonderful  bow  mnch  has  been  done,  but  we  must  make  this  thing  stronger. 
There  iit  K<«at  reaaou  for  congratulation  in  the  House  passing  a  bill  for  lands  in  sev- 
eralty. With  that  conies  universal  education,  which  we  must  press  with  all  our  might. 
Each  most  wiirk  in  his  own  way  toward  this  end.  Mr.  Welsh  and  Mrs.  Quinton  rep- 
resent Bocietiee  dolus  noble  work,  and  yon  alt  know  what  a  strnggle  Professor  Painter 
has  Just  been  victorious  in  iu  carrying  through  Congress  a  moat  important  matter. 

Dr.  Stribby.  General  Armstrong,  will  yon  not  tMi  as  something  more  in  detail  of 
fonr  work  at  Hampton  T 

Quneral  AKMSTHuNa.  Our  idea  is  to  have  Indian  pupils  come  for  three  years.  Half 
their  time  to  be  spent  in  work  and  half  in  studj' ;  theu  at  the  end  of  the  three  yearn 
■end  them  home  for  a  year.  Then  at  the  end  of  a  year,  if  they  come  back,  it  is  for  k 
purpose.  The  Indian  has  not  the  muscle  for  hard  work.  We  think  three  years  at 
first  is  all  that  he  can  stand.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  has  not  learned  a  great  deal, 
but  be  has  picked  up  the  EuBlish,  and  when  after  a  year  ur  two  at  home  he  cornea 
back  it  is  lor  earnest  work.  We  have  a  normal  class  into  which  he  then  goes.  They 
have  live  days  in  school  and  one  day  of  work.  We  have  some  grown  young  men  who 
have  come  back  in  this  way.  They  are  pressing  into  the  race  with  enthusiasm,  and 
are  amoug  the  most  earnest  workers  we  nave.  We  are  giving  considerable  attention 
to  the  training  of  married  oounlea.  At  present  we  havp  two  living  in  simple  cottages 
built  by  Indian  students,  and  fiirnished  inexpensively.  Tbe  wife  prepares  supper  and 
breakfast,  and  there  is  a  practical  training  in  home  life  thus  given  which  could  not 
be  secured  in  any  other  way.  The  plau  seems  to  work  so  successfully  that  we  hope 
soon  to  increase  the  number  of  cottages  t«  eight  or  ten. 

VV'e  are  more  and  more  disposed  to  work  toward  the  end.  Many  are  not  utroog 
enough  to  hold  out.  They  will  drop  ofT.  We  must  not  boast  too  much.  We  must 
make  everv  ett'ort  to  save  the  Indian  girls,  to  have  something  definite  for  thi^m  to  go 
bHck  to.     It  if  plain  the  areat  niountains  of  difficulty  are  In  Washington.     We  must 

£)  on  working  throngh  the  newspapers,  and  in  every  way  we  can,  until  we  can  obtain 
e  nccHxsary  le^iHtatioD. 

Mrs.  Quinton,  Tlie  work  of  this  society  was  originally  to  make  facts kncwu,  to  cir- 
culate iuroraiation  and  petitions.  We  have  had  four  branches  of  work,  ull  with  Che 
general  purpose  of  giving  information  and  creating  sentiment  by  circulating  leiiflets, 
by  DOWHpaper  work,  and  by  public  meetings.  Duriug  the  lost  year  a  fifth  ilepartuient 
of  work  ban  been  addled,  educational  and  missionary  work.  We  have  Hixty-six  tribea 
without  miKsionaries.  Our  plan  is  to  send  oot  workers  to  establish  a  miiwion,  and 
when  they  have  got  it  fairly  at  work  then  to  pass  tbe  station  over  to  one  of  the  relig- 

Our  society  haa  thirty-eight  branches  in  ten  different  States.    We  have  been  grat- 

iSed  to  And  that  the  Western  Stales  were  as  ready  t«  respond  aa  the  Eastern.     ''•--- 

-   -    snlistthei      --■ ^-  -'- 


r  nf  eded  anything  but  a  utatement  of  the  facts  to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  the  wo- 
men. We  have  branch  societies  in  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Dakota,  and  their  pna- 
idente  are  ladies  well  known  socially. 

At  first  we  had  popular  petitions  circulated.     From  the  begianiugof  the  movement 
we  have  found  the  pastoni  of  the  churches  exceedingly  kind.     Many  of  them  have  sent 
s  for  facts  and  then  presented  them,  to  their  people.     A  great  deal  has  been  dona 


throngh  colleges  and  literary  institutions,  many  addreeees  have  been  given  and  pres- 
idents and  professors  haveaided  in  the  work.  Onr  views  bave  grown,  but  the  Indian 
Bighta  Asaociatiou  baa  taken  up  aome  of  the  work. 
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Hias  FlfTCHEK.  This  is  b  map  of  the  OmnhB  Reaervatiou,  These  pictarea  which  I 
ahow  jon  aru  represenlalioDB  iif  Oinaba  lilK  The  Omahaa  have  almoBt  crossed  the 
line:  Ihey  now  iiave  lanil  iu  severalty.  A  bill  was  pasneil  iu  ir-tlti,  ((ivlnjc  (hem  their 
lanUB  in  severalty,  also  allowinc  any  of  them  to  take  allotmeuta  went  of  the  railroad. 
In  1^3  I  wrnt  out  under  the  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  rarty  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Mil.  The  work  was  tinisheil  litat  Jnly.  The  linen  on  the  map  repre- 
sent tonnshifn,  bioken  townxhipK — that  iH,  frwtionul  townships,  &c.  When  I  first 
went  nniong  the  Omiiiitix,  not  with  any  iilpn  of  tr.viii);  tu  Hid  them,  Iiut  siDiply  in  the 
iuterehts  of  fcience,  I  foiinil  them  in  .sad  trouble.  They  hud  taken  allotinenlsor  land 
for  which  rertilicales  bad  been  given  thrin,  sud  in  reL-eivlnt;  which  they  !■"<<  i>iip- 
pOHHt  they  were  K^ltini;  patents.  These  atlotmeutHthFy  hud  taken  in  the  lands  aloag 
^e  river,  which  were  inaccessible  to  a  market  for  their  pro«liice.  I  told  them  t.bpy 
must  pnll  ont  into  the  rich  prairie  land.  If  they  staid  where  they  wer<>  in  order  t4)ii«U 
their  crops  thry  mnst.  haul  them  over  uilscntbln  Irnllx  to  the  town  of  Deralnr,  or  still 
fiirther  to  another  town.  The  Indixn  has  uo  kiiowlei1);e  of  time;  them  is  no  word  in 
their  Isntpia^ie  to  express  hours  or  minutes.  I  wiis  at  lasC  able,  however,  to  demon- 
strate tliat  time  meant  money,  and  many  of  them  took  land  upon  the  prairie. 

Hiss  Fletcher  then  procettlcil,  by  the  aid  of  the  map  snd  a  niimlierof  photograiilis, 
to  show  the  pant  ami  present  condition  of  the  Omahiis  and  their  hopeful  outlook  for 
the  (htnro. 

She  showed  that  allolnieuts  had  been  made  in  hiicIi  a  way  as  to  briiifc  lailians  aod 
whites  into  direet  contact  with  each  other,  and  that  still  uioru  land  would  be  throwo 
open  to  white  settlement.  The  salvation  of  the  liidinnsis  togettheniont  among  tha 
whiles. 

Captain  Pratt.  General  Amistrniiij;  has  spoken  of  a  man  to  t-xaniine  theopi'rations 
of  Indian  Hchoola.  Konr  y^ani  ago  I  nr^it'il  Secretary  Sclinrz  to  organic:  a  coniiuitt-e* 
ti>  oxaniine  Indian  nchool  work.  J  obtiiine't  bis  approval  of  such  a  pbin,  and  Ititten 
were  written  by  President  McCanley,  of  Dii'liinxim  Cnlleee,  to  Presidetita  Oilm«D, 
Anderson,  See  lye.  Porter,  Cnttelt,  anil  olbuTH,  bnt  it  was  found  that  there  was  no 
money  to  defray  expenstw  neciiHaarily  coniicctud  with  thn  work,  and  tlie  idea  haii  to 
be  abandoned.  I  think  we  sliunlil  urge  thu  appotntnii^nt  of  a  mun,  a  bi)t,  good  man, 
whose  opinion  wonld  commaml  nispeet,  evi'u  tboHKli  Cungreas  mifibt  have  to  appro- 
priate teu,  flflcen,  or  twenty  thousand  dollars  for  tho  purpose.  Let  him  direot  and 
everybody  work  under  bim- 

Mr,  David.  I  should  like  to  ask  Miss  Fletoher  if  there  is  any  court  of  record  to 
avoid  coafiiaioua  of  title  as  yearn  pans. 

Miss  Flktciikr.  I  left  at  the  Omaha  Agency  a  complete  r»i:onl  showinu  the  alloV- 
ment  made  to  each  individual  member  of  the  tribe;  the  relationship  of  different  per- 
sons to  each  olher  is  xhown. 

Mr.  Davis.     Is  any  provision  ma<ie  for  continuing  thia  t 

Uisa  FL.KTCIIEH.  I  do  not  know  how  fully  that  i*  provided  for. 

Bov,  Mr.  FliCBtnkk  (repreHentin|r  the  Proteatunt  Episcopal  Church).  I  regret  that 
by  a  mistake  the  notice  of  this  meutinf;  only  reached  me  yesterday,  ho  that  I  can  only 
report  in  the  most  general  way.  I  will  rely  u)iun  Mr,  Welsh  to  makea  statement  of  tha 
work  done  liy  Bishop  Har«.  Wo  are  duint;  some  work  among  the  Oneidas.  The  work 
in  Minni^nta  nnder  Uishop  Whipple  continuwi.  I  regret  that  onr  excellent  misuon- 
ary,  Mr.  Wickes,  hits  been  coinpcllcd  by  ill  health  to  relinqniah  his  good  work  among 
the  Cheyennes  and  Arapaboes.  Wo  have  a  yoimg  mnn  who  was  taken  prisoner  by 
the  army  when  a  boy.  He  has  lieen  educated  at  Foribanll,  and  is  a  great  favorite  in 
Uinneso'ta,  ko  that  he  has  been  deHired  to  remain  among  the  whites  in  charKe  of  a 
chnrcb.  but  to  stronf;  bas  been  his  desire  to  labor  among  his  people — the  Nortbem 
Arspaboee  in  Wj-ominc — that  he  has  gone  out  to  tbem  as  a  missionary. 

Mr.  SHtLKr.  General  Whittlesey  and  1  visited  tlie  schools  under  the  care  of  Biahop 
Hare.     I  naw  no  schools  to  compare  with  them. 

Dr.  Strikbv.  I  warn  to  add   my  testimony  to  the  excellent  character  of  tbeott 

Mr.  WiCLSH.  It  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  make  a  brief  atatement,  Brat  regain- 
ing the  work  of  Bishop  Hare.  He  has  several  schools  which  I  have  visited.  One  id 
Dakota,  very  near  to  Santee,  another  30  miles  bigber  np  the  river,  a  third,  Saint 
John's,  for  Indiun  girls  only,  at  the  Cheyenne  River  Agency.  I  waa  mnch  impreased 
with  all  these  institntious,  which  were  the  best  I  had  ever  seen,  though  I  should  not 
l>e  disposed  to  draw  any  cotoparisona  between  them  and  the  Congregational  sohoolal 
saw.  The  great  object  witb  Bishop  Hare  is  to  have  small  achoolB  on  tho  family  plan. 
He  believes  il  is  an  abwilute  necessity  to  bring  the  Indians  into  close  contact  with 
white  civilization.  I  think  the  jioint  in  Bishop  Hare's  mind  is  in  all  respects  like 
that  of  Captain  Pratt — to  absorb  the  Indian  into  white  civilisation.  I'he  sooner  yoa 
can  bring  this  about  the  better.  The  effect  produced  upon  the  border  population  bj 
bringing  Indian  HchiH)ls  within  their  midst  ia  wonderful.  The  people  see  that  tM 
ebildren  leoni  to  speak  English;  they  see  tbem  adopting  our  ways;  they  begin  to 
recognize  that  Indians  are  human  beings. 
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These  renervstiouB  lie  in  gnat  Hqnares  of  niaiiy  miles  in  extent,  like  blocks  of 
graoile  in  tbe  nay  of  civllizalion.  The  jieuiile  who  occupy  Ihem  are  looked  upon 
with  diHlike,  aa  alieo,  and,  though  they  are  the  ori^itial  oceupantB,  as  an  iutertopmK 
populatiou,  and  thei-efore  the  leifilinjate  uiibjectB  of  ile^radation  and  opprestiion." 

Mre.  Quiuton  has  titat«d  udmiiably  aod  clvarly  the  work  of  tbe  Wamen's  Aasociatiou. 
There  htk  KODie  thiugit  which,  in  the  preReut  age,  can  be  punhed  better  by  nieu,  but 
the  two  Boi'ivtics  aland  side  by  aide,  the  alight  divergence  iieitic  tint  meu  have  mor» 
to  do  wilfa  political  Diattera.  During  the  Biiuimer,  membera  of  our  society  visit  th« 
Indian  retervBtioua  and  collect  facta,  makiOK  nddrenses  during  the  winter  from  what 
they  have  aeen  durii'g  the  smuiner.  There  ia  no  time  to  tell  fully  of  the  range  of  our 
work  and  what  we  accomplUb,  but  I  will  ^ivo  you  a  oingte  recent  iuHtance.  Yon 
have  all  beard  of  the  sturration  among  Indiana  in  Moutaoa  the  past  year.  Just  be- 
fore tbe  Uoboiib.  conference  Dr.  Rboudes  «aid  to  me,  "We  miiat  raise  tbe  money  to 
send  some  one  lu  cet  at  ihe  facia  in  thia  matter,  und  Profewor  fainter  is  the  man  to 

So."  So  we  raised  (3UD,  ami  Profeatwr  Painter  wiMit  to  Montana,  finding  there  a  moat 
eplorable  condition  of  afl'aira.  Four  hundred  IndiaDn  umong  tlie  Fie;canii  bad  starved 
to  di-atb,  and  some  had  only  savml  their  lives  ibmugb  reMiurcuH  and  t<xi)udtent«  too 
horrible  to  mention.  ProfdHtor  Painlcr  bruughC  these  facts  back  to  tbe  Hsaooiation. 
Believing  Ihem,  and  having  the  support  of  the  Indian  Office,  ve  resolved  to  come  be- 
fore tbe  public.  Upon  tbe  Itith  Decenibera  committee  of  tbe  awocialiuu  waited  upon 
the  Indian  committee  of  the  HoiiKe  Committer  on  AppropriutioiiH,  urging  that  an 
apptopiiatioD  of  |SU,0OObe  made  immediately  for  tbe  reUef  of  these  Indiana.  Unless 
immediale  action  was  taken  tbe  Indians  must  perish.  Tbe  chairman  of  the  com- 
mitiee  stated  that  as  soon  as  we  would  bring  estimatea  for  this  from  ibe  Treeenry 
Department  It  wonid  be  brought  before  tbe  committee.  This  we  did,  and  then,  upon 
. .  _  .       ...  .^  Philadelphia,  we  hud  a  printed  statement  of  tbe  case  mude  and  sent  all 


over  ibe  comilry,  asking  lliut  liillnence  sbould  bo  brought  to  beiir  to  keep  the  c 
initte'^  to  their  promise.     ProteHsor  Painter  was  at  workliure  in  Washjngion,  keeping 
»t  it  ill  spite  of  every  otiniHelB.     The  chairman  of  thu  coDiniittee  met  him  by  a  bUnk 


refasal  to  act  in  Ibe  niatier.  an  be  had  piomised.  We  then  hod  fifteen  hundred  copies 
of  all  the  facta  in  the  cai<e  printed;  we  seul  tbeui  to  busuietis  men,  to  the  preas, 
and  succeeded  iu  tbe  course  of  about  a  week  in  prudnciug  such  a  presHiire  that  we 
carried  tbe  thing  by  storm.  Day  before  yesterday  we  received  a  letter  telling  us  tbe 
House  cohmittee  hod  poseed  tt,  and  yesterday  it  was  passed  by  the  House. 

This  is  tbe  advantnge  of  an  orgauiKatiou  which  is  definite  and  systematic.  We 
said  to  Ibe  public,  "Here  you  buve  legislators  who,  for  politiial  ends,  are  willing  to 
starve  four  hundred  people  to  death  or  force  them  to  uameleas  expediont«,"  and  the 
will  of  the  people  drove  them  to  action.  I  give  Ibis  as  an  illustration  of  what  can  be 
done  by  making  facts  knotrn. 

Besolulions  prepared  by  the  business  oomoiittee  were  then  rend,  and  tbe  ooufereuoe 
adjourned  nut  it  2  o'clock. 

C'onfereuce  reassembled  at  2  o'clock. 

Dr.  Strikby.  Before  entering  upon  work  it  is  sUKgested  that  there  may  be  some  who 
are  called  to  go  away  and  may  be  compelled  to  leave  before  the  close  of  the  meeting. 
If  so,  nu  should  tike  to  hear  from  them  now. 

Mr.  Wrlsh.  I  came  with  tbu  understanding  that  the  most  impurtaut  point,  cer- 
tainly one  of  tbe  most  important  points,  was  the  meeting  of  the  Mohonk  committee 
in  accordance  with  tbe  resolution  that  tbe  cuiumittee  suunld  wait  upon  the  ludiau 
committeea  of  tbe  House  and  Senate  asking  that  Congress  be  urged  to  pass  upon  the 
Coke  bill  and  the  Sioux  bill.  We  were  to  meet  in  Washiugton  at  the  same  tiioe 
as  this  conference,  and  I  made  my  plans  ti>  return  this  arcemoon. 

Dr.  SiioADKS.  I  concur  in  what  Mr.  Welsb  has  said.  I  came  with  tbe  understanding 
that  Ibe  committee  wh»  to  urge  the  Mohonk  reaolntion  upon  the  House  and  Senatis 
oommittees.  I  suppose  it  is  now  too  late  to  obtain  a  bearing  before  these  committeea 
to-day,  and  I,  too,  have  such  arrangements  as  make  it  impossible  for  me  to  remaiD 
longer. 

Dr.  Strikby.  I  had  an  impression  that  we  came  as  usnal  for  a  general  meeting.  I 
do  not  know  whether  we  could  get  a  hearing  before  tbe  committees  lu-morrow. 

President  Gateh.  I  know  that  Qeneral  Wbitllesey,  npon  whom  we  all  rely,  baa 
gone  to  tbe  Ca)iiCol  to  see  nbinit  this  and  get  a  copy  of  the  Coke  bill  as  amended  by 
tbe  Senate. 

Dr.  KkndalI-  It  se«!niB  to  be  verv  im^iortant  tbaL  Qeneral  Whittlesey  should  be 
here.  The  action  of  the  Mohonk  committee  is  not  onr  aetion.  They  will  do  their 
work  as  the  Mohonk  committee. 

Dr.  Strikbt.  We  need  good,  honest  men  in  office.  It  would  be  competent  for  this 
meeting  to  appoint  a  committee  to  visit  the  President-elect  and  the  new  Secretary  ol' 
tbe  Interior  oa  soon  us  appointed  and  talk  to  tbetn  about  what  has  been  done  in  r«- 

C.ooylc 
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gard  to  Indian  affairH.  We  Bhould,  tbroD^Ii  aach  a  committee,  eapeoially  nrg«  that 
the  Board  of  Indian  ComTnleiBioneiB  be  ooDtiDned,  and  for  that  reason  it  wonldM  well 
to  appoint  a  committee,  outside  of  the  Board  of  Itidiau  Commiaaionen,  to  Btide«vw 
to  inflnence  the  new  ailniiniBtrat.ion  in  thia  regard, 

Ur.  Smiley.  I  Ihink  a  committee  to  confer  with  the  pKaiiieot-eleot  ia  very  impor- 
tant. A  committee  of  ns  wiuj  appointed  to  visit  General  Garfield.  We  apent  •  wbole 
evening  with  him  ;  lit*  made  innumerable  inquinee,  and  the  reeult  wm  ahonn  in  bio 
appointment  of  a  SecretatT  of  the  Interior.  1  learned  from  a  man  who  ia  intimate 
with  the  President-elect  that  it  woald  be  desirable  to  send  aoch  a  committee.  The 
Preai dent-elect  wants  to  be  posted.  It  Is  of  vital  importance  Ihat  we  have  »  ROod 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  He  has  t«n  times  the  power  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs.  No  n'atter  bow  good  a  Commissioner  there  might  be,  a  hostile  Secretary 
would  thwart  everything. 

Dr.  RuoADEB.  I  move  that  acommittee  of  three  beappointedtovisitthePreaident- 

Di.  GATKe  seconds  motion. 

The  following  names  were  informally  presented  for  consideration  asmembers of  rnich 
a  committee :  Dr.  Strieby,  Justice  Strong,  Gustave  Scbwab,  General  Armstrong,  Mr. 
Smiley,  Carl  Schuri,  Dr.  Eboades,  Judge  Carleton  Sprague,  and  Genorsl  Fisk. 

Judge  Strong.  I  doobt  whetbor  my  being  upon  tbe  committee  would  add  to  it.  I 
feel  tbe  greatest  interest  in  the  subject,  but  people  should  be  choeen  wbo  hare  influ- 
ence. I  am  not  in  political  life.  The  President-elect  would  lie  more  likely  to  be  in- 
flnenced  by  some  one  from  wbom  he  hopes  something- 

Dr.  Strikby.  There  should  besomevariety  upon  the  committoe;  persons  represent- 
ing different  interests  and  inflnences.  If  possible  some  allied  to  the  same  political 
party. 

Some  one  suggested  that  General  Fisk,  having  voted  for  Governor  Clereland, 
through  St.  JoLu,  might  thus  be  eligible. 

General  Whittlkssy  (baving  returnefl  from  the  Capitol).  I  have  seen  Mr.  Well- 
born, chairman  of  tbe  ludiau  Committee  of  the  House.  He  iu  forms  me  that  tbe  com- 
mittee liave  acted  upon  both  these  bills  which  we  consider  so  important,  the  Coke 
allotment  bill  and  tbe  Sioux  Reservation  bill.  They  have  reported  both  these  bills 
to  tbe  House  with  some  amendments,  and  are  now  awaitins  an  opportunit;  to  bring 
Uiem  before  the  House  for  action.  The  committee  have  already  done  jnat  what  we 
should  ask  of  them,  so  we  should  only  waat«  time  by  going  before  them.  Still  the 
effort  should  be  made  by  every  one  of  ne  to  influence  every  member  of  Congress  we 
can  to  agree  with  Mr.  Wellborn  when  he  brings  the  bills  up.  There  are  now  so  many 
bills  antagonizing  each  other,  struggling  for  a  hearing,  that  it  will  be  very  diScalt 
to  secure  any  action.  I  bave  obtained  several  copies  of  the  Sioux  Reservation  bill 
with  tbe  ameudmeuts.  I  triad  to  obtain  copies  of  the  Coke  bill,  bat  could  not  get  it, 
with  the  amendment's.  Mr.  Wellborn  told  me  that  the  amendments  proposed  were 
very  slight  and  entirely  immaterial. 

Mr.  Smilky.  It  seems  to  me  wo  should  have  a  committee  to  see  tbe  two  committeea 
of  the  House  and  Senate  in  regard  to  these  questtoua,  and  that  immediately  upon  the 
reorganization  of  the  House  the  new  committee  should  be  visited  and  these  paiots 
presented  to  them. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  Professor  Painter  act  aa  secretary;  the  motion  was 
carried,  Mr.  Welsh  statiug  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  leave  the  meeting  before  its 

The  resuliitioiiB  presented  at  tbe  close  of  the  morning  session  were  again  read  by 
Dr.  RboHdes,  who  said  tbcse  resolutions  do  not  commit  us  to  any  changes  made  by 
the  committee  of  the  House,  inasmucbas  we  are  not  informed  what  they  are,  bat  the 
first  does  show  that  we  ate  in  favor  of  lands  iu  severalty. 

Mr.  Smilry.  If  these  resolutions  are  passed  I  would  suggest  tbat  they  be  neatly 

Eriuted  and  a  copy  presented  to  every  mtimber  of  Congress.  If  we  siibply  press  them 
ere  we  may  as  well  sow  them  to  tbe  wind. 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  think  tbe  very  first  thing  needed  by  the  Indian  is  agricultural  educa- 
tion, and  that  means  lands  in  severalty.  As  ohairmanof  tbe  purchasing  committee  of 
onr  Board  I  bave  assisted  in  making  awards  of  contracts  for  more  than  (10,000,000 
worth  of  beef.  If  the  Indians  ba<l  lauds  in  severalty  and  teachers  of  agriculture  tbis 
would  nut  be  necessary.  The  Indians  are  just  as  capulile  of  raising  cattle  as  horses 
and  dogs.  I  hope  that  not  only  will  that  bill  be  passed,  but  tbat  proviaiuu  will  be  mode 
for  more  farmers  asinstrnctois.  Tbey  need  agricultural  traiuingjostasinnch  as  moral 
or  religious  teaching.  If  the  Indian  has  taud  in  severalty  then  will  follow  a  home. 
He  will  have  a  bouse,  a  oook-stove.  a  bedstead.  Bat  we  sbuuld  have  a  farmer  for 
ever.v  twenty-live  lodges.  Tbis  is  tbe  most  hopeful  work ;  missionaries  could  do  more 
iu  this  way  tbnn  itny  other.  You  complain  you  do  not  get  enough  for  education; 
I  should  like  an  much  for  agricnitmal  teachers.  I  do  not  tninktbisquestioa  will  ever 
be  settled  until  ttle  Indiaus  are  taught  to  get  their  daily  bread.  Congress  hna  just 
made  the  appropriation  of  (50,000  for  feeding  the  Piegans.    Now,  if  they  would  only 
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make  another  appropriutian  of  150,000  to  teacfa  tbem  to  Taise  tlieir  own  tx'ef,  &o., 
there  would  ))«  some  nope  for  their  future.  The  ladiauB  Brem  to  have  no  idea  almnt 
fanniog.  Last  seasoD  1  naa  at  the  Crow  ResprvatiOD  in  HoDtana.  The  laud  there 
was  QOt  suited  to  agricnltnru  without  irriKation,  and  the  agent  hud  turned  water 
from  the  liver  for  that  pnrnOBe.  The  laUiaos  were  greatly  iDterested,  and  arguing 
that  if  a  little  water  would  make  thingH  erow,  a  fcreat  deal  of  water  would  make 
them  grow  ver;  fast,  bo  they  turned  the  wbnie  stream  from  its  coitrse  and  washed 
away  everything  that  had  been  planted.  I  visited  the  Flandreau  Heaervatioo  this 
season.  A  special  act  was  passed  in  March,  1875,  by  which  these  Indians  could  take 
homeBteads.  These  Indians  were  rather  wild  once;  some  of  them  took  part  in  the 
massacre  in  Minnesota  in  ]c!63.  At  the  village  of  Flandrean  I  went  into  the  storei 
and  inquired  if  they  did  business  with  the  InifianB.  "  Oh,  yes."  "  Do  you  itell  goods 
to  them  on  credit  I  "  Yes;  and  we  would  tnist  an  Indian  as  qnick  as  a  whtt«  man. 
if  not  quicker."  At  the  liank  I  asked  the  same  qaestion,  again  receiving  au  afflrma- 
tive  reply.  They  did  not  often  lend  money  to  Indians,  beonnse  it  was  not  oft«n  asked. 
Sotoetimes  an  Indian  borrowed  money  to  buv  a  yoke  of  oxen  or  something  of  tbat^ 
kind,  and  the  Indians  proved  quite  trustworthy. 

Give  the  Itidians  lands  in  severalty  and  tf.achers  in  farming,  and  I  think  we  shall 
not  be  compelled  to  buy  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  snpplies  for  them. 

Mr.  Wklbh.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  cnniinittees  have  reported  favorably  upon 
the  "Sious  bill"  and  the  "Coke  bill,"  the  Indian  Rights  Assooiatiou  has  sent  out 
6,000  posters  asking  that  letters  be  written  Ui  members  of  Congress  reqnestiag  them 
to  help  the  bills. 

The  first  resolution  was  then  adopted. 

The  second  resolution  was  read  by  Dr.  Rhoades. 

Hr.  Lyon.  I  am  in  favor  of  breaking  up  the  reserves.  We  have  an  example  ol 
them  near  Syracuse,  where  no  longer  ago  than  last  week  they  came  very  near  to 
bloodshed  in  an  effort  to  break  off  the  old  tribal  government.  I  think  it  was  decided 
about  twenty  years  ago  that  there  should  not  he  out  one  Government  in  this  country. 

Dr.  Sfinnino.  It  seems  to  me  a  doubtful  policy  to  lease  lands  for  ten  or  fifteen 

J  rears.  Circumstances  may  make  it  desirable  to  give  lauds  in  severalty,  or  that  these 
ands  shontd  be  added  to  the  public  domain.  It  seems  to  me  wisest  not  to  touch  upon 
this  snbject. 

Preeiaent  Oatbs.  Perhaps  it  would  be ;  bat  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  well  to  signi^ 
our  pleasure  that  existing  leases  are  being  looked  into. 

Mr.  Bl^KP.  It  is  pretty  well  known  that  I  have  opposed  the  leasing  business 
through  my  paper.  I  fully  concur  in  the  idea  that  if  there  are  lauds  beloDging  to 
tJie  ludians  and  not  needed  by  them  now,  the  lands  should  be  purchased  from  them 
and  restored  to  the  public  domain.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  any  bett«r  to  support  In- 
dians Itota  the  proceeds  of  leases  than  from  the  bounty  of  the  Government.  Another 
serious  objection  is  that  when  they  once  get  some  show  of  title  to  Indian  lands,  it 
makes  no  difference  what,  they  are  loth  to  let  go.  I  told  the  Cberokees,  in  a  speech 
I  made  at  their  capital,  that  they  had  made  a  great  mistake.  Tbey  bad  virtually 
said  they  had  more  land  than  tbey  needed. 

£r.  Rhoadbs.  I  do  not  see  why  white  men  should  work  hard  to  support  Indians  in 
Dees.  This  seems  unreasonable  to  me.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  other 
way  of  making  the  Cheyennes  and  Aiapahoes  self-supporting  than  the  leaaiug  of 
their  lands.  With  reference  to  the  objection  that  cattle-raising  drives  out  other  in- 
dustries, the  cultivation  of  cotton  has  driven  corn  out  of  the  Southern  States.  We  in 
Eastern  Pennsylvania  depend  upon  Texas  and  Colorado  for  onr  beef.  I  think  this 
no  serioas  objection. 

Hr.  Rawlk  (speaking  for  Mr.  Pancoast,  who  was  not  able  to  be  present)  read 
some  correspondence  with  Senator  Dawes  in  regard  to  amondmeuts  suggested  by  the 
legal  committee  of  the  Indian  Rights  Association,  to  be  added  to  the  Coke  bill. 
The  Coke  bill  provides  for  the  allotment  of  lands  in  severalty,  and  we  wiNh  such 
aniendnients  added  as  would  allow  the  Indians  to  come  under  the  laws  at  the  same 
time ;  that  the  ludians  may  have  rights  to  sue  in  the  courts.  The  opinion  has  been 
expressed,  however,  tha'.  tbe  Coke  bill  will  stand  a  better  chance  fur  passage  with- 
out amend  meats- 
General  WiiiTTL.ESKr.  The  amendment  suggested  seems  to  be  a  wise  one.  1  advo- 
cate tbe  bringing  of  Indians  under  the  law  and  truating  them  as  white  men  are 
treated.  The  Coke  bill  does  that  after  an  nncertair  time.  This  places  tbem,  in  cer- 
tain respects,  under  the  law  at  once. 

In  reply  to  a  question  from  Dr.  Kendall,  Miss  Fletoher  said  that  although  the 
Omabas  had  received  tbrir  lauds  in  severalty,  the  feeling  of  the  whites  was  against 
allowiug  tbem  the  benefits  of  the  coiirts  for  the  reason  tLat  as  their  lands  were  ex- 
empt from  taxation  they  did  not  help  to  boar  the  expense,  and  tbe  white  people  ob- 
jected to  paying  to  support  courts  for  them. 

Judae  Sthonq  said  that  an  Indian  might  become  acitizen  by  abandoning  his  tribe 
and  taking  tbe  oath  of  allegiance.     Indian  tribes  were  foreigners,  bnt  he  did  not  see 
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but  thmt  the  Uoited  Statei  was  perfectly  at  lib«rt;  to  grant  patents  exempting  landi 


Dr.  KknDall.  1  would  like  to  know,  iu  view  of  tbia  leaiitu)!  buainess  what  becomes 
of  tlie  i>oint  we  have  iireeaeil.  tliat  Indt bub  should  have  lauds  in  severalty.  Who  will 
see  that  Ilie  men  nho  Icaae  tlicm  diNpessew  themselvea  of  them  at  the  expiration  of 
tbelea^rHt  The  luilian  takeit  literally  the  injunction  to  take  no  thought  for  the 
morrow.  He  is  a  Hort  of  Ewku,  ready  to  hell  ont  hia  whole  birthri);ht  for  a  mess  of 
pottage.  He  would  diHjioBKi'&H  himself  of  his  land  and  become  a  wanderer  on  the  face 
of  the  earth. 

ProfcBBor  Paintrh.  I  would  supuoHe  that  the  laws  would  care  for  this.  Take  the 
landa  in  Nnrtbem  Montana,  where  1  have  been  recently.  They  are  graziuKlands,  val- 
nelesB  nliPD  without  free  iu;i:eiut  to  waler.  The  United  Hlates  Ooverument  nas  made  a 
mistake  in  allowing  Krazing  lanita  lo  be  bomcBteaded.  They  shoulil  be  held  for  graz- 
ing. Hen  cotne  in  under  tue  "  desert  land  act,"  "  homestead  act,"  "tree-claim  act," 
and  take  up  a  w1ii>Ib  countv. 

Take  the  Indians  in  KortliweHtern  Montana.  They  have  a  vast  country  of  valnable 
jCTazing  Innils  whii'h  are  of  little  use  for  anythiuK  else.  If  the  IniliauH  there  are  to 
dopcnirouly  upon  ngriculture  it  will  simply  liugoiug  afcainst  nature.  If  the  Indians 
are  to  have  homunti-ads  they  must  have  largo  tracts  of  land.  It  takes  al>out  50  acres 
of  land  to  keup  a  steer.  The  question  comes  back  how  can  the  Indian's  resooruea 
best  be  llHCd  fur  him.  Take  the  Red  Lake  ReKervatiun  in  Minnesota,  which  is  rich  pine 
land.  Tilt'  Indian  is  not  allowed  to  sell  timber  rill  it  is  dead  and  down,  and  compar- 
atively valueless. 

Dr.  SpiNKINO.  I  have  been  recently  over  the  ranges  iu  Indian  Territory.  Leasing 
theu  wontd  work  well  in  some  coses.  There  are  1^000  square  milea  in  Indian  Ter- 
ritory oecupied  by  Indians. 

It  has  biiuu  uxpresseil  as  the  Heutitiiuut  of  this  couference  that  the  sooner  we  can 
break  tip  the  tribal  or^^ani nations  tbe  lietler.  We  believe  tliut  the  Indian  shonld  bo- 
come  self-supporting,  but  a  vast  annual  rental  from  leased  lauds  will  not  acoompliah 
this.  What  lauds  the  Indians  do  not  need  shonld  be  restored  to  the  public  domain. 
If  the  Indian  cnn  live  without  work  of  counie  he  will  not  work. 

Dr.  Bland.  The  Indians  are  not  all  up  tn  busineas.  Leases  are  made  by  interested 
parties,  and  the  Indians  are  induced  to  aid  these  by  being  corrupted.  Tha  Depart- 
ment does  not  in<iorse  them. 

Dr.  Rkoaubs.  I  think  that  we  all  feel  that  r.his  is  an  intricate  problem.  Unleaatbis 
will  tend  toward  BeIf-»iipport  and  property -rights,  it  is  a  measure  wo  do  not  wish  to 
nrge.  It  U  not  iu  a  spirit  of  jiartisauHhip  that  I  support  it,  but  with  the  results  of 
JohuD-  Mlles's experience  I  do  not  see  what  wb  are  going  to  do. 

Dr.  KKNDALt..  What  doe.t  tbe  last  clause  mean  I 

Dr.  Rhoadea.  It  means  that  we  want  snch  action  by  Congress  that  if  in  the  fat- 
are  any  leaseHare  lo  l>e  made  there  may  be  open  competition. 

Ur.  Shilby.  It  is  undersTond  that  patties  have  privately  leased  lands,  and  that 
hod  there  beeu  competition  tbe  Indians  could  have  obtained  much  better  terms. 

After  further  discussion  the  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  third  resolution  was  then  read,  dincussed,  and  finally  adopted. 

The  fourth  resolution  was  read. 

Omeral  WuiTTLESEY.  I  have  beeu  in  a  position  to  observe  the  present  "donble- 
heailed  "  management  of  Intlian  affairs.  The  Comniissioner  is  greatly  embarras'wd- 
He  cannot  dn  anything  without  going  to  the  Secretary's  office  to  get  permission. 
Hatters  would  tie  greatly  simplifled  if  tbe  Bureau  were  made  like  the  Department  of 
Agrioultnre,  ho  that  the  Commissioner  might  report  directly  to  the  Freaident. 

Ur.  HgCamMON.  I  only  wish  to  reply  to  the  statement  made  by  General  Whittle- 
sey. The  same  ol>)uc:tion  is  au  underlying  fault,  if  fault  it  be,  of  our  whole  depsrt- 
luontal  system.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Comniibsioner  of  Customs,  in  the  Treoenry 
Department.  Ho  makes  bis  decisions,  an  uppeal  is  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, who  sees  nothing  of  it,  linless  tbe  cose  bo  a  very  important  one,  tiU  it  is  brought 
for  his  signature.  It  K'^es  tu  a  clerk,  but  the  Secretary  knows  exactly  what  he  is 
doing.    There  imiy  lie  good  reasoDs  (or  this  proposed  change,  but  I  do  not  see  them. 

The  fourth  resolution  was  thnu  adopted. 

The  rssolutions  above  referred  to  aie  asifollows: 

"(I)  Reiohed,  That  the  conference  has  learnml  with  satisfaction  that  tbe  bill  to 
give  lands  to  luillDns  iu  severalty  and  to  ext«nd  law  over  Indian  reservations,  oom- 
monly  known  as  the  Coke  hill,  has  beeu  fonually  reported  lo  United  Statea  Houae  of 
Representatives.  Without  regarding  it  as  perfectly  adapted  to  its  purpose,  it  is  the 
earnest  desire  of  this  conference  that  tbe  provisions  of  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate 
shonld  be  incorporated  in  a  law.  We  would  respectfully  urge  upon  Congress  tbe 
enacting  of  such  a  law  during  the  present  session,  a  measure  whose  necessity  nan  been 
so  long  and  so  urgently  felt. 

''  (if)  Seiohed,  I'bnt  it  Is  the  conviction  of  this  oonference  that  the  vast  resources 
of  curtain  tribes  in  their  t«aervatioiis  of  land  should  be  mode  aa  for  m  possible  to  eon- 
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tribute  at  once  tonard  tbeir  support  nnd  rivili^Eation.  Tbe  conference  welcooieH  the 
fiill  investijiaiioD  of  the  leases  ot  Indian  laoits  now  being  made  by  Congress.  It  de- 
sires that  these  leanes,  if  made  Rt  all  in  futnre,  sball  be  brongbt  tinder  snob  regnla- 
tioDB  ns  will  stcnre  tlie  rights  of  tbo  Indians  and  equal  ojiport unities  for  all  intereated 
parties  to  uffer  bids  for  sncb  lands. 

"(Ill)  'Wberpas  tlie  solution  of  the  Indian -qnestion  is  to  be  fonud  in  the  ultimate 
merging  i>f  the  Indians  with  tbe  eitizens  of  the  country:  Retoleed,  That  this  oonfer- 
eace  deprecates  tbe  cunsolidation  of  banda  or  tribes  of  Indians  in  snch  manner  as  to 
bring  larger  numbers  of  Indians  into  association  with  each  other  and  into  greater  iso- 
lation from  (be  educational  influences  of  intercourse  with  citizens. 

"(IV)  Retolttd,  That  we  reafBrm  tbe  resolution  passed  by  this  conference  last  year, 
which  read  as  follows:  'That  the  Indian  Bureau  snould  be  mode  an  independent  Bu- 
reau with  a  single  responsible  head,  the  same  as  the  Department  of  Agricultnre.'" 

General  Abmstrong  made  a  statement  in  regard  to  a  recent  ruling  of  tbe  Treasury 
Department  by  which  appropriations  made  lost  year  for  Indian  education  could  not 
be  applied  for  students  over  twenty-one  years  of  age.  He  asked  the  adoption  of  a 
resoluliou  by  tbe  conference  in  regard  to  tbia  matter.  After  some  little  discasaion  the 
conference  decided  it  waa  best  not  to  take  any  action  in  the  ])remiseB, 

The  question  of  a  committee  to  visit  the  President- elect  was  taken  up,  and  it  was 
moved  and  seconded  that  a  committee  of  live  meinbera  t>e  appointed  to  wait  upon  the 
President-elect.     Pending  tbe  action  of  tbe  conference, 

Dr.  Spinmno  asked  the  wisdom  of  the  conference  in  rejcard  to  the  case  of  tbe  Nez 
Percys.  An  appropriation  was  made  for  their  reuioval.  Full  authority  was  given  the 
Secretary.  It  waa  recommended  that  Chief  Joseph  and  a  few  others  be  sent  to  the  Col- 
ville  Reservation,  and  tbat  the  rest  be  soot  hack  to  their  old  home.  There  was  some 
misunderstanding.  The  Indians  were  not  properly  represented  in  the  council.  The 
report  was  made  to  Washington  that  they  refused  to  be  separated,  and  tbe  matter  wtw 
dropped.  Tbe  Indians  are  still  in  that  malariaos  climate,  with  that  terrible  death 
rate  going  on  as  before.     Could  nut  sometbing  lie  done  for  the  Nez  Percys  f 

Professor  Paintkr.  I  should  like  to  bring  up  some  points  unon  which  I  do  not  feel 
we  are  ready  for  action,  but  which  should  he  prepared  for  action.  First,  in  regard  to 
the  Indians  in  Alaska,  I  think  we  all  deprecate  'that  we  have  ever  ha>d  an  Indian 
problem.  Inasmuch  as  these  Indians  have  never  been  nnder  the  Indian  Department 
'  It  is  desirable  they  never  should  be.  Steps  should  bo  taken  to  prevent  their  ever  fall- 
ing to  tbe  care  of  bureau  or  department. 

The  atabis  of  the  Indians  in  the  territory  acquired  (roxa  Mexico  is  another  question. 
When  Mexico  transferred  this  territory  to  us  she  transferred  the  rights  of  these  In- 
dians OS  citizens,  and  so,  as  I  understand  it,  they  are  actaally  citizens.  We  ought 
to  take  action  on  this  point,  It  has  been  suggested  that  me  might  raise  a  qnestion, 
bring  op  a  teat  case.  Let  some  of  tbem  oner  to  vote,  and  if  they  are  challenged 
bring  the  case  before  tbe  Supreme  Court.  If  we  can  tbiu  establish  their  citiKensoip 
it  wHl  be  a  great  gain. 

Mr.  Davis,  General  Arnistrone,  and  Mr.  Smiley  were  added  to  the  business  commit- 
tee, and,  upon  motion,  tbe  conference  waa  adjourned  tilt  half  past  7 

Upon  reassembling  Preaident  Gates,  presenting  the  report  of  tbe  business  commit- 
tee, said  :  "  Your  committee  are  painlnlly  conscious  of  the  fact  that  the  end  of  a  day 
of  such  interest  is  a  poor  time  to  draft  resolutions.  We  have,  however,  endeavored 
to  throw  into  form  something  that  would  express  the  views  of  the  conference." 

A  Bcriea  of  resolutions  prepared  by  the  committee  was  then  read,  and  they  were 
taken  up  srriutjm. 

Dr.  Bland.  I  am  in  favor  of  civilizing  the  Indians  by  breaking  up  their  tribal  re- 
lations, but  not  in  favor  of  forcing  immediately  lands  in  severalty  upon  the  Indiaus. 
I  think  the  tribal  relations  cau  be  broken  n^i  as  in  the  five  civilised  tribes  by  giving 
lands  to  tribes  as  they  ask  for  it,  and  lands  in  sei'eralty  when  they  ask  for  it.  Divert 
the  funds  now  nscd  forlbeii  support  into  furnishini;  teachers,  farmers,  and  seeds  and 
implements. 

Oeneral Whittlebrt.  I  do  uot  think  anyone  expects  this  to  be  done  at  onoe. 
Under  the  Coke  bill,  which  we  have  tbis  day  approved,  ample  time  is  given  for  the 
conseutof  tbe  Indian.  I  fear  none  of  us  will  live  to  see  this.  Some  tribes  are  now 
ready  and  waiting  for  this;  nearly  all  the  tribes  in  the  far  Northwest  are  now  ready: 
others  are  not  re^y  tior  willing.  I  shnll  hoartily  vote  for  this  rewlution,  and  would 
vote  for  a  much  stroDget  one.  It  seems  to  me  that  all  tbo  Indians  in  the  United 
Stales  are  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  citizenship  under  tbe  fourteenth  and  Hfteeuth 
amendments  to  the  Constitution. 

All  the  Indians  iu  California,  New  Mexico,  and  Arixoua  are,  I  believe,  really  citi- 
zens, but  tbeydo  not  know  it.  They  feel  that  they  have  no  rights  and  are  becooiing 
more  and  more  dependent.  It  ia  a  groat  misfortune  that  tbey  were  ever  brongbt  under 
the  Department.     They  should  have  been  treated  as  Mexicans  and  not  classed  with 
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The  nifttter  of  education  coming  np  in  connBctioii  with  the  resolutions— Dr.  SPW- 
KiNO  taid  he  had  vieitail  tbe  trainiug  achool  at  Chilooco.  There  waa  there  a  flue 
balldiug  in  the  midst  of  Gue  land,  about  4  miles  from  Arkansas  City,  on  the  northern 
line  of  the  Indian  Territory.  The  settlers  ia  Kansas,  near  tbe  school,  were  a  Kood, 
iudostriouH  cliiss  of  people,  and  all  tbe  circumstances  seemed  quite  favorable. 

General  Whittlkbky  said  that  another  interesting  feature  of  the  Cbilocco  school 
was  that  1  large  tract  of  laud  bad  been  set  apart  for  scholars  to  take  bomeateads  and 
settle  down  near  by. 

Hr.  Shili:y  thought  this  direoEioD  tbs  most  hopeful  one. 

Dr.  Kendall  was  satisfied  resolutions  in  favor  of  education  could  not  be  made  too 
strong.  Tbe  great  end  was  to  reach  oil  Indian  children;  to  sust-ain  Carlisle  and 
Hampton  and  all  the  boarding  and  da;  achoola,  and  to  have  more.  Every  State  Mt 
apart  funds  for  schools  and  took  care  of  its  own  chilitreu  ;  New  York  State  provides 
for  tbe  children  in  tbe  State  of  New  York ;  Indian  children  being  wards  of  the  United 
States,  it  was  tbe  duty  of  tbe  United  States  to  provide  for  them.  Make  the  resoln- 
tiOQS  strong ;  make  tbem  long  if  that  will  make  them  strong.  There  is  something  in 
lUDgtb,  and  in  illustration  he  told  a  story  of  bow  an  audience  wa«  moved  by  the 
speaker  telling  bow  a  man  buried  his  wife.  Instead  of  saying  "  he  due  a  grave  with 
hla  hands,"  he  said,  "and  with  the  five  fingers  of  one  hand  and  with  the  five  fingers 
of  the  other  band  he  scooped  out  a  grave."  It  was  lone  enough  to  hold  the  attention 
Uld  secure  a  realization.     We  want  tbe  whole  Indian  population  cared  for. 

Senator  D&WEe  being  asked  to  sp«ak,  said  :  "1  have  some  question  whether  it  is 
Joat  the  thing,  iu  view  of  what  you  are  doing,  that  I  should  participate  in  your  dts- 
casaion.  My  sole  object  is  to  find  out  tbe  beat  way  to  accomplish  just  what  yon  have 
put  upon  paper  in  these  reeululions.  I  am  iu  the  position  to  try  to  carry  out  tbe 
moMures  you  sugtcest.  This  should  have  been  a  public  meeting,  largely  ndvertiaed, 
to  create  sentiment.  You  must  bring  a  pressure  to  bear  upon  Congress.  Make  them 
feel  that  public  sentiment  demands  action  in  behalf  of  the  Indian  and  yoa  will  accom- 
plish something.  I  do  not  kuon  of  auytbiug  that  is  growing  into  consideration  mora 
rapidly  than  the  Indian  question.  It  used  M  eeem  that  there  was  no  one  in  Congress 
to  care  anything  about  tbe  Indians,  but  the  qneation  has  been  pushed  from  tbe  out- 
side, and  to-day  we  all  liugiu  to  I'eel  a  force  behind  us  pressing  as  on.  Each  sessioD 
of  Congress  the  movement  ie  carried  farther  than  ever  before.  What  seemed  a  small 
st«p,  an  insignificaut  efiVirt,  ie  growing  into  a  povrurfuL  movement.  Members  of  Con- 
gress feel  the  public  pulsu  quicker  than  any  one  else.  They  begin  to  understand  that 
this  is  a  serious  business.  Friends  all  ovec  the  United  States  are  multiplying  every 
day.  The  most  intelligent  people  of  the  country  are  studying  tbe  best  way  out  of  tbe 
wiidemess  iu  which  the  Oovernmeut  baa  been  wandering  more  than  forty  yeata.  It 
is  tbe  best  way  which  troubles  uh.  You  have  u.ote  time  and  ability  than  we;  are 
better  able  to  decide  tbe  best  nay." 

Nobody  says  in  Congreaa  any  more  that  tbe  dead  Indian  is  tbe  best  Indian.  Look 
at  tbe  way  in  which  ^nfessor  Fainter  reached  Congress  in  the  appropriation  for  the 
Piegans.  There  was  uu  tTonbie  about  it  after  the  Tribune  containing  his  pnblicatioa 
reached  tbe  Senate.  The  bill  went  through  in  fifteen  minutes.  That  could  not  have 
beeu  done  three  or  fouryearsHgu,  Whenwefirsttriedtogetanappropriationof  125,000 
for  practical  farmers  for  the  Indians,  no  one  cun  tell  what  a  trouble  it  was.  Cougreae 
votes  mitliane  of  dollars  to  make  brooks  and  streame  run,  if  ever  so  feebly,  that  they 
may  be  called  water-ways.  Millions  for  streama  seemed  little,  but  (25,000  for  piac- 
tical  training  for  Indiana  seemed  immense.  It  got  it  on  to  the  bill  last  year,  though, 
and  now  everybody  saya,  "  What  a  capital  thing,"  There  is  no  trouble  iu  incieanng 
that  this  year.  All  that  you  need  now  to  secure  means  for  the  education  of  the  In- 
dian on  the  broadest  possible  scale  is  to  satisfy  Congress  that  you  can  wisely  expend 
appropriatioue.  They  want  to  know  that  every  dollar  will  t^i,  and  not  bo  miaappro- 
pnated  or  misapplied.  No  one  needs  to  be  satisfied  that  tbe  Indian  is  capable  of  be- 
ing taught.  It  used  to  be  stated  that  it  was  impossible  to  educate  Inaians.  Kow 
that  idea  isdying  rapidly  ont.  Kobody  makes  such  statements  now  before  our  ««n- 
mittee.  The  Indian  is  indebted  to  outside  discussion,  such  as  you  are  having  now,  fbr 
this.  Congress  is  disposed  to  appropriate  money  enongh  for  Indian  education  Joat  so 
soon  OS  it  is  satisfied  it  will  be  wisely  and  nrudeutly  eipended.  There  is  now  ut>  one 
to  stand  up  and  say  I  do  not  want  to  see  the  Indian  educated  ;  nobody  bnt  will  give 
assent  to  the  proposition  that  you  shall  have  it  as  fast  as  it  can  be  spent  wisely;  oot 
how  shall  this  be  dBne  t  One  method  which  succeeda  with  one  tribe  wont  answer 
with  another,  A  teacher  who  docs  well  in  one  place  wont  do  in  another.  The  best 
Secretary,  tbe  wisest  Commissioner,  the  best  force  in  Washington  is  niiable  to  do  it. 
It  must  be  done  by  those  who  know  individual  tribes,  and  can  best  tell  what  is  tbe 
right  thing  iu  each  place.  Congress  and  the  Administration  must  depend  upon  oat- 
side  effort  for  that. 

Yon  must  do  more  than  pass  these  resolutions,' 
never  will  accomplish  their  end.     It  will  be  like  n 
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getber  and  resolved  when  the  Engliah  were  cominK  into  Nen  York  Harbor  tbat  tb«y 
moBt  be,  anil  hereby  were,  conquered,  but  the  resolutions  did  not  stop  tbe  English. 

The  Indian  cannot  walk  now;  he  is  a  baby,  is  like  a  little  child,  and,  like  a  little 
child,  must  be  tan^ht  to  work.  To  liringhim  up  fromchildhoodtomanhood  will  belong, 
hard  work,  reqn-ringpatience  as  well  as  money  and  skill.  Amantuay  goouttosee  the 
Indians  and  come  back  disgnsted  because  he  finds  an  Indian  drnnk  who  wonld  paas 
fbnr  or  five  drunken  white  men  and  feel  no  disgust. 

While  yonr  resolutions  are  true  as  the  Bible,  if  yon  stop  with  them,  yon  want  ac- 
complish much ;  Tou  can  help  un  when  you  can  devise  methods,  bnt  the  greatest  lo- 
strnmentality  is  tne  work  of  good  wonien,  who  take  their  lives  in  their  hands  aod  go 
out  to  labor  among  the  Indians.  If  CongresB  can  be  indaoed  to  furnish  money  to 
carry  on  the  work  it  can  be  done. 

It  seems  to  me  a  more  serions  blow  was  struck  at  Indian  citizenship  this  fall  iu  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  than  for  a  long  time  back. 

The  declaration  that  an  Indian  cannot  be  a  cltixen  withont  naturalization  is  the 
strangest,  I  am  almost  tempted  to  say  the  wickedest,  decision  since  the  fugitive  slave 
law.  There  are  those  who  have  discovered  that  if  the  Indian  becomes  a  citizen  he- 
would  be  a  voter,  and  all  the  old  prejudices  oome  up. 

I  congratnlate  you  upon  what  yon  have  accomplished  already,  and  1  believe  yoa 
will  accomplish  much  more. 

I  feel  it  due  to  Congress  to  say  that  a  better  spirit  prevails  tbere  than  ever  since  I 
have  been  in  Congrees,  Nobody  acte  upon  impulse  ho  rarely  as  it  member  of  Congress. 
All  the  lisbt  upon  their  path  whloh  you  can  give  will  be  helpful  to  them. 

General  Whittlbsk  v.  We  have  heard  finra  the  upppr  house;  we  should  like  to 
hear  from  the  lower  aa  well.     Will  not  Mr.  Stevens  speak  to  ns  T 

Mr.  Strvens.  I  did  not  come  in  with  the  intention  of  speaking,  bnt  to  listen  and 
to  obtain  light  on  questions  that  arise.  It  has  been  my  fortune  fur  some  thirty  years 
to  be  familiar  with  the  Indian's  life,  to  have  lived  in  a  section  where  Indians  abonnd, 
and  so  become  familiar  with  their  habits  and  customs.  Hy  acquaintance  with  In- 
diaus  dates  even  farther  hack  than  this.  In  my  boyhnod  we  had  the  Senecas,  Tns- 
caroras,  and  Tonawandaa  near  us,  and  they  used  to  pitch  their  tents  ou  my  father's 

While  listening  to  the  resolutions  I  must  say  that  they  impressed  w 
more  clearly  what  should  he  done  than  anyt'"" '    "  "" —  "  ' —  '   '"  ' 

Small  appropriations  for  Indian  education  a: 

ment  of  Congress  becomes  snfUoiently  advanced  and  educated  in  the  right  direction 
to  make  the  necessary  approprinlions  ae  indicated  by  your  resolutions,  then  the  fntnre 
of  the  Indian  will  look  much  4>righter  than  for  many  years  pait.     The  public  mind 


I  must  say  that  they  impressed  me  as  preeentiug 
lan  anything  I  have  listened  to  for  a  long  time. 

cation  are  of  little  benefit.     Whenever  the  senti- 


mnst  be  dtveated  of  the  idea  that  the  Indian  is  a  legal  auhiect  for  plunder.     Every 

--"'sman  must  admit  that  the  moneys  appropriatMl  for  their  benefit  in  past  years 

really  been  more  for  the  white  man  than  the  Indian.     This  should  be  done  away 


with.  I  believe  the  only  way  by  which  the  Indian  problem  can  be  solved  is  by  edu- 
cating the  Indian  to  a  certain  extent  by  surrounding  him  with  white  men.  I  hnve 
never  believed  any  good  could  be  eflTeotod  for  the  Indian  by  surrounding  him  with 
a  Chinese  wall.  This  is  proved  by  the  history  of  the  entire  world.  Let  him  oome 
out  and  white  you  give  him  certain  privileges  impose  certain  responeibilitias.  In 
this  matter  of  lands  in  severalty  it  is  perhaps  improper  that  I,  holding  (he  position 
that  I  do  temporarily,  should  give  my  views,  bnt  1  believe  it  is  never  wrong  for  a 
a  man  to  say  what  he  believes  to  be  right. 

The  Indians  should  be  educated  to  a  greater  extent,  should  have  more  facilities  fur- 
nished on  their  reeervationl  and  at  their  own  homes,  T  would  not  disparage  the 
efforts  in  this  higher  class  of  sobools  throughout  the  cooutrj.  I  know  from  actual 
sight  what  Is  done  at  Carlisle,  bnt  there  is  a  kind  of  education  he  cannot  get  in  them. 
I^  must  have  an  education  that  will  come  nearer  home.  It  will  oome  alowly,  but  in 
titne  it  will  oome.  There  is  no  reformation  or  advanoement  except  throuEb  slow 
ues  and  many  rebuffs,  bnt  perseverance  will  accomplish  it.  I  wIhi  this  alTotment 
11  could  heoome  a  law  at  once.  I  believe  there  is  no  way  of  reaebing  the  Indian  so 
good  as  to  show  him  that  he  is  working  for  a  home.  We  all  know  in  our  own  expe- 
rience there  is  no  inoentive  so  strong  as  that  hy  long,  untiring  labor  a  man  may  se- 
oore  a  home  for  himself  and  his  family.  I  think  if  the  idea  could  be  scattered  to  tiie 
winds  that  the  Indian  must  he  kept  on  a  reserve  it  wonld  be  greatly  to  his  advantage. 
Whenever  the  Qovemment  shall  set  over  the  Indian  this  losterlng  care,  and  teaoh 
him  to  take  care  of  himself,  then  there  will  be  reason  to  hope  he  may  soon  take  core 
of  himself,  Sufflcientmoneyshonldbeappropi1at«dtoedncateevery  young  Indian  with 
all  poMiblespeed.  QivetbeIndianahome,teachhim  responsibility  to  law,  and  within 
a  given  number  of  years  give  him  oitiienship,  and  In  fbtnie  we  shall  have  uo  more 
trouble  with  this  Indian  problem.  This  must  come  slowly — good  men  and  good  women 
have  been  engaged  in  this  work  a  long  time.  The  prlnotpiu  difflcnlty  has  been  in  the 
cupidity  of  the  whites.  The  temptation  to  prey  Dpon  the  Indian  Is  so  gnat.  If  by 
your  eflorts,  by  continually  arging  the  matt«r  upon  Congress,  they  shall  hare  got  to 
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tbe  point  nheie  they  Bhall  nikke  b  general  ftppropriatioD,  you  will  Lave  accompUsb^d 
what  yon  want — tlie  amelioration  of  the  ludiaii.  The  iiecenary  appropriatioo  will 
b«  lac^,  but  in  the  end  It  will  be  economy.  Wben  tbe  Indian  realiiea  he  must  take 
care  ol  bimself  then  theee  appropriations  for  atarving  ludisna  trill  be  no  longer  nec- 
essary.   That  which  may  now  Heeni  lavisli  ezpeose  will  be  strict  economy. 

Dr.  Sthikby.  It  is  said  that  CoIoDel  lugersoll,  In  ridiculing  prayer,  has  apoben  of 
tbe  impossibility  of  tbe  prayer  of  the  chaplain  for  wisdom  for  members  ol  Congrias  in 
tbeir  deliberations.  From  wbat  we  lave  jlist  heard  from  these  {(entlemen  I  think 
there  aie  some  wise  members  of  Codkibbs. 

Hr.  Ckasr.  I  am  sure  1  am  not  called  on  to  give  any  wisdom  or  present  any  inibc- 
mation,  hut  perhaps  I  may  say  something  in  the  way  of  stirring  up  your  pure  minds. 
I  boveb  een  Ibiukiug,  liateuiiig  to  the  remarks  uf  my  distinguished  friends,  of  aome- 
thing  I  read,  writlcnliy  Dr.  Uitchell,  of  riiiladelpbia;  he  saidtbat,  after  all,  we  white* 
were  not  so  much  better  than  the  savages,  as  we  thought,  stating  as  evidence  tha  fact 
that  in  uo  great  city  was  a  mail's  jiropcity  safe  without  police.  I  think  any  of  ns 
would  feel  safer  among  the  Indians  tbati  in  a  city  witbout  police. 

To  approach  the  sahject  in  a  more  practical  light,  I  see  nothing  why  these  reaolu- 
tions  ai-e  not  right ;  I  believe  tbey  ore ;  we  are  ou  the  right  road.  The  task  we  have 
aet  before  tbe  country  Is  well  set,  but  how  to  accomplish  this  point  to  compel  atten- 
tion. We  want  to  find  some  way  to  induce  menibfrs  ol  Cougress  to  apply  tbemaelves 
to  tbis.  Von  bave  got  to  approach  every  luember  of  Congress  through  his  infereals. 
There  is  one  thing  they  all  ffallt-~all  except  we  tbreH— they  all  want  voles.  Now  then 
apply  this  stimulant,  apply  it  in  enrDCHt,  get  tbem  at  work  on  this  subject.  The  path 
IS  pleio  before  us;  we  bave  madeeoDie  lujvatice,  yet  we  have  much  yet  to  be  done.  We 
obtain  a  little  money,  but  less  than  is  abeulutely  due  tbe  Indians.  We  hnd  honorable 
■nembers  opposing  bills,  saying,  "I  do  Dot  take  mticb  interest  in  edncating  tndianttt" 
but  create  a  man  a  voter  and  you  place  in  his  bauds  tbe  key  that  opens  tbe  Treaanry 
door.  Once  a  man  becomee  a  voter  he  is  a  respectable  man  iu  tbe  eyes  of  Congreas- 
meu.  Now  tbis  is  tbe  ta«k.  You  all  remember  when  the  Empress  Josephine  wanted 
to  set  Tousaint  L'Ouvertute  released  from  his  prison  in  the  Alps,  shehadamodel  made 
of  the  prisou,  surrouuded  by  ice,  and  every  day  she  would  go  aod  place  it  before  Napo- 
leon ;  he  would  k:clt  it  away,  would  have  it  carried  out  of  sight,  but  every  day  she 
brought  it  back  and  set  it  before  him,  until  at  last  he  yielded  and  ordered  the  release 
of  the  prisoner.  There  is  work  for  the  women,  the  ladies,  tu  do.  They  do  not  nae  the 
ballot  yet,  but  they  have  a  deoided  indoence  with  tboee  who  do  nse  it;  let  them  use 
this  influence  so  nnwearyiugly,  peraeveringly,  and  constantly  that  they  will  gain  their 
point. 

We  must  try  to  bring  about  a  great  change  in  public  sentiment.  I  believe  that 
tbe  few  friends  of  the  Indians  in  this  country  have  really  been  performing  the  offlce 
of  saving  the  country.  This  wrong  done  to  the  red  man  by  the  white  man  woold, 
I  believe,  without  tbeir  earnest  prayers  and  labors,  have  long  ago  brought  down  a 
cutse  upon  the  country. 

it  ie  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction  to  me  that  the  State  which  1  represent  is  one  of 
the  two  tree  from  the  imputation  of  having  stolen  land  Irom  the  Indians.  William 
Peon  and  Roger  Williams  bought  the  land  from  the  Indians.  I  see  my  friends  from 
Pennsylvania  stnile,  and  I  want  to  get  ahead  of  them.  Soger  Williams  paid  for  tbe 
land  three  times.     (A.  gentleman. — He  tried  to  drive  too  bai^  a  bargain  the  first  time) 

1  Laughter,  ]  The  ]>eoplo  of  Rhode  Island  lived  on  terms  of  good  t'ellowsbip  with  tbe 
ndians,  and  they  have  gone  on,  until  now  they  bave  made  him  a  citizen.  It  is  won- 
derful to  see  how  the  red  man  is  now  loveil  by  tbe  white  man.  Now  that  he  casta  a 
vote,  he  is  greatly  respected  Tbe  year  that  he  was  made  a  citizen  tbe  candidate  for 
the  legislature  nsed  to  go  and  visit  him  quite  frei[Uontly.  This  is  not  a  great  thing, 
but  it  shows  what  can  be  done.  Tbe  important  thing  is  reaching  Cougress.  Let 
every  man  in  every  district  see  his  member  and  impress  it  n|ion  hira  that  somebody 
watches — watobes  to  see  his  action  upon  Indian  matters.  Once  get  a  merolier  alive 
to  the  facttbat  bisconstitueniB  are  observing  him  and  want  this,  and  he  will  find 
the  way  to  do  it.  In  tbe  Forty-seventh  CungreHsI  took  great  interest  iu  civil  service — 
the  "  snivel  service,"  as  KoscoeConkling  called  it.  It  was  ridiculed  ;  they  called  it  a 
humbug,  but  the  civil  service  reformers  Kept  at  it  and  they  accom[)liibed  their  pur- 
pose, when  tbe  bill  came  up  it  only  took  about  five  minutes  to  pass  thro ngh  tbe 
House  ol'  Representatives.  It  went  at  railroad  speed,  for  every  one  knew  there  were 
voles  behiuif  it. 

Mr.  Jaues.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  the  conference  at  Mohonk.     I  find,  on 

listening  to  my  friends  here,  that  while  in  many  respects  we  stand  together,  wo  vary 

in  oar  views  of  touching  Congreasmen,     As  I  said,  then  I  wasengaeed  iu  stininB  up 

those  who  make  Congressmen  and  endeavoring  to  interest  them  in  the  subject  we  bad 

in  baud,     I  think  there  is  no  more  successful  way  of  reaching  our  end  than  such  raeet- 

'ngs  as  this  ;  but  I  complained  at  Mobonk  that  the  meeting  was  not  advertised  nor 

TOTted  enoucb,     I  think  only  brief  mention  was  made  of  it  in  a  few  papers.     You 

uld  have  held  this  meeting  in  a  large  ball  and  had  it  exteasively  advertiaed. 

.  must  keep  the  subject  before  tbe  people. 


appro 
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There  is  no  doabt  a  very  hostile  feeling  on  the  part  of  some  nembars  of  the  Hoase 
against  ludian  education.  There  are  some  very  earnest  sentteineu  on  the  Indian 
Committee,  but  tliey  haiVe  nat  a  leader  of  such  long  and  able  experience  as  Senator 
Dawes.  Yon  must  work  throngh  the  puojile  upon  Congress.  If  the  neaben  feel 
that  their  constituents  are  watcbinf;  theii  course  in  regard  to  legislation  affecting 
Indians  they  will  begin  to  obtain  information  npon  this  suliject. 

I  do  not  anticipate  that  we  shall  he  able  to  accomplish  mncb  this  session,  but  the 
interest  taken  in  that  little  bill  which  went  through  bo  qnickly  this  \Teek,  showHthat 
something  can  he  donv,  perhaps.  I  cannot  see  whpre  much  will  come  in  with  so 
many  bills  struggling  for  a  hearing,  bnt  I  do  not  propose  to  give  up  faith  in  the  nlti- 

Dr.  Stribby.  I  shonid  like  to  ask  what  the  prospects  of  the  sllotmunt  bill  are  T 

Mr.  Stbvbna.  There  is  very  little  donbt  of  its  passage  if  it  can  be  reached.  We 
are  trying  to  get  an  opportunity  to  bring  it  up.  but  this  can  only  be  obtaioed  by 
unanimous  consent  of  the  Honse.  The  chairman  has  asked  a  day  to  consider  matters 
coming  from  the  committee.  I  should  judge  that  that  andtbeBioui  bill  will  be  among 
those  we  shall  cry  to  consider,  Itn^stswilh  members  of  Congress.  I  thitik  if  some 
of  the  members  would  take  an  active  interest  we  might  get  a  day  set.  There  ia  a  great 
pressure  coming  to  us  from  all  parts  of  the  country  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  the  al- 
lolment  bill.     At  this  stage  of  the  session  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  any  bills  but 

^propriation  bills  considered.  1  have  very  little  donbt  about  the  passage  of  these 
1  if  they  could  be  got  before  the  HouRe.  I  am  satisfied  that  if  the  friends  of  the 
measure  would  bring  all  their  influence  to  bear  npon  members,  asking  them  to  vote 
for  a  hearing,  it  conld  be  gotten  np  and  wonldpass.  Whether  that  will  bedoneloau- 
not  say. 

Dr.  Strieby.  That  brings  a  personal  responsibility  close  down  to  us.  It  has  been 
very  encouraging  to  me  to  listen  to  the  efetimste  of  the  gentlemen  present  conceroed 
In  legislation  of  the  value  of  what  we  are  trying  to  do.  We  bod  a  very  low  estimate 
of  wbat  we  were  to  accomplish. 

Dr.  Sfixnino.  I  hope  there  may  be  provision  for  oompnlsory  education  for  the  In- 
dians. This  is  found  necessary  among  civilised  people.  In  viHitingan  agency  whei« 
the  report  stated  there  was  a  school  &t  one  hundred  popils,  and  where  I  eipeoted  to 
find  one  hnndred  children  attending  school,  I  fuDnd  but  four  in  attendance.  It  is  clear 
we  need  some  comprehensive  scheme  for  educating  the  forty  thousand  Indian  children. 
We  have  not  much  more  than  an  average  of  Beven  thousand  now  in  school.  We  need 
to  embrace  a  compulsory  feature  in  legislation  for  Indian  education. 

ProfesBor  Painter.  This  must  depend  largely  npon  the  agent  in  charge  of  the  In- 
dians. We  ought  to  discuss  this  in  connectiau  with  the  resolution  regarding  in- 
creased salary  for  Indian  agents. 

Take  snob  an  agent  as  the  one  at  Standing  Rook.  The  schools  there  fill  np,  but  we 
have  to  sustain  the  agency  by  private  oharity.  Government  pay  wonld  not  keep  him 
there.  We  mast  either  get  inoompetent  men,  the  salary  is  so  small,  or  send  a  thief, 
or  else  rely  npou  charity.     Yon  cannot  get  the  right  kind  of  a  man  for  the  money. 

At  the  Blackfeet  Agency  there  are  Ave  or  six  hundred  obildren  and  two  teachers, 
inexperienced  yonng  girls  put  in  to  help  ont  the  sgedt's  salary.  We  cannot  make 
complaint,  bnt  it  is  snpporting  ihe  agent  at  the  sooriQce  of  the  educational  interests. 
Tbe  agents  should  not  need  to  be  under  the  neeeseity  of  pntting  In  Inoompetent  per- 

Manyof  the  Indians  have  immense  wealth,  which  conld  be  converted  Inte  fundsfor 
their  educatloo.  Take  the  Red  Lake  Ageucy,  where  tbe  Indians  have  three  billion 
feet  of  the  flnest  pine  stumpage.  They  are  not  allowed  to  nse  it,  except  about  fifteen 
thonsanddollan'  worth,  that  is  dead  and  down.  If  this  property  conld  beintelliKently 
converted  into  educational  funds  the  tribe  coold  at  once  be  provided  for.  Take  the 
81oux,with  their  immense  reservation.  If  the  Sioux  bill  passes  tbey  will  have  plenty 
of  money.  The  wealth  of  the  Indian  is  his  poverty,  because  the  tempt«tiou  to  white 
men  to  make  him  a  vlotim  is  so  great. 

The  resohitions  were  then  read  by  President  Oates,  and  without  fnrther  discussion 
were  adopted  successively. 

Dr.  Strieby.  I  am  Bare  we  wonld  all  like  to  know  what,  in  Senator  Dawes's  opln- 
ion,  is  the  proper  method  and  what  Ihe  proper  time  for  making  wholesale  citizens  of 
tbe  IndianB. 

Senator  Dawkb.  1  have  introduced  a  bill  into  the  Senate  to  meet  that  case.  I  see 
no  occasion  for  coustitiitional  amendment.  He  can  be  mode  a  oltizen  by  eot  of  Con- 
gress, as  well  OB  by  naturalization.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  there  must 
be  some  act  of  the  Qovemment  establishing  him  in  it.  There  must  be  acoeptanoe  of 
him  by  tbe  Oovernment.  I  had  some  talk  with  gentlemen  of  high  legal  ability  in  re- 
gard to  this  bill  before  presenting  it.  It  declares  that  any  Indian  born  within  the 
territorial  limits  of  the  United  States,  who  has  separated  himself  fVom  the  tribe  in 
connection  with  which  he  was  bom  and  adopted  the  habits  of  oiviliied  life  is  hereby 
deolared  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  entitled  to  all  tbe  privileges  of  United 
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States  citizenahip.  This  nill  take  him  aa  a  citizen  just  as  rood  aa  he  has  adopt«d  tb« 
habita  of  civiliztHl  life. 

Oue  criticism  made  is  that  there  sbonld  b»  some  recourse  to  a  court  to  tell  when  h« 
has  arrived  at  this  condition.  It  seema  deairable  to  make  him  a  citizen  witbont  go- 
ing to  a  court,  aa  going  to  a  conrt  is  a  great  obslHcIe  to  an  Indian.  He  usually  li*«« 
far  away  anil  be  thinks  wilb  dread  of  going  through  the  form  of  appearing  before  * 
court.  I  think  iu  this  couutr;  when  we  have  declared  by  constitutional  amendment 
that  every  person  bom  on  onr  soil  is  declared  1o  be  a  citizen  we  can  with  perfect 
safety  say  that  an  Indian  bom  within  our  territory  and  who  hss  adopted  the  habits 
of  civilized  life  is  a  citizen.  It  is  a bsol a trly  necessary  that  the  Indian  should  became 
a  part  of  the  commuuity.  He  baa  uow  no  standing  before  the  courts.  It  is  within 
the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  declare  him  a  citizen  as  soou  as  he  leavea  tbe 
tribal  relation  and  becomes  self-supporting.  He  moat  have  power  to  protect  himaeif. 
White  Eagle  told  me  his  people  would  not  dare  to  have  lauds  in  severalty  anioDg 
white  people.  He  said  Ibey  would  be  picked  as  bare  as  a  bird  in  six  months,  nnlew 
they  had  the  power  to  protect  themselves  under  the  law.  I  wish  you  people,  addrees- 
ing  yunraelves  as  you  are  to  the  work  la  all  Its  aspects,  woold  see  that  hehascitiien- 
ghip. 

Some  discuasiou  then  followed  upon  the  bill  spoken  of  by  Senator  Dawes,  in  the 
oonrse  of  which  Mies  Fletcher  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dorsey  referred  at  some  length  Co  the 
"BOciol<^y"  of  the  Indian  tribes. 

Frank  La  Flescbe,  an  Omaha,  said  that  one  Kreat  difficulty  wan  that  while  so  much 
was  said  about  the  necessity  of  breaking  up  the  tribal  relations,  the  Government  en- 
couraged the  Indiana  to  remain  under  them  by  recognizing  the  power  of  the  ehiefa. 

General  Whittlesey.  We  have  resolved,  now  we  ought  to  do.  I  move  tli»t  the 
secretary  of  this  conference  be  Instructed  to  place  a  copy  of  our  ruaoluliona  aa  early 
OS  poaaible  in  the  hands  of  the  ohairmeu  of  the  Indian  committees. 

A  discussion  followed  as  to  the  propriety  of  printing  the  resolntions  for  distribution, 
which  was  participated  in  by  Hr.  James,  Captain  Pratt,  and  otfaen,  and  the  confer- 
ence then  voted  to  have  the  resolutions  printed,  Qeneral  Whittlesey,  Mr.  Painter, 
and  Captain  Pratt  being  appointed  a  committee  to  have  charge  of  the  matter. 

The  confereuce  then  considered  the  question  of  appointing  a  committee  to  follow  up 
the  Coke  bill  and  the  fiioux  bill  in  Consress  during  the  remainder  of  the  session,  but 
it  was  Qually  decided  most  good  could  be  done  by  naving  letters  written  to  membeta 
of  Congress  by  voters  in  their  own  districts.  During  this  discnisioa  Professor  Painter 
said,  "Gentlemen  can  do  the  most  efficient  work  by  laboring  with  members  of  Cod- 
gress.  If  letters  come  to  members  from  votere  in  their  districts  they  will  begin  to 
take  aa  interest  in  Indian  affairs. 

Dr.  Kendall.  Mr.  James  is  my  member.     I  will  write  him  a  letter. 

Dr.  Stiukby.  I  think  we  had  better  resolve  ourselves  into  a  committee  of  the  whole, 
and  try  to  set  aomebody  in  each  member's  district  to  write  him  a  letter.  When  he 
begins  to  got  letten  about  it  be  will  think  something  is  the  matt«r. 

General  AsueTKOMO.  May  I  sar  that  the  present  seems  the  most  favorable  time  for 

finnhing  the  queBtiou  of  having  the  Indian  Bureau  mode  an  independent  department, 
Ike  the  Department  of  Agriculture!  1  think  it  waa  Captain  Pratt  who  named  it 
happily  a  "h.vdTO-headed"  system  as  at  present  conducted.  With  the  difl'ereiit  stand- 
points from  which  it  is  treated  tLere  is  no  possibility  of  thorough-going  eseontive 
trork  buiag  dune.  It  drags ;  nothiue  keeps  pace  with  aggrrseive  movement.  Ko  one 
thing  is  more  important  to  successful  work  than  a  well -organized  independent  bateau. 
This  seems  to  lie  the  only  tiuie  in  all  the  four  years  when  the  Secretary  would  be  likely 
to  favor  this,  now  when  there  is  no  one  to  be  appointed  by  liim. 
Senator  Dawkh,  being  asked  to  express  his  opinion  said,  "T  be  Agricultural  Depart' 

ment  is  the  source  of  a  gr"   '  '   "'    ''* '"'"  '"  " l-i.i: u.  j-_    

alous  povitiou  indepundeu 
control  of  it  stall. 

"I  cau  see  various  ways  in  which  the  Indian  Bureau  is  connected  with  the  lutorior 
Department.  It  is  intimately  connected  with  laud  matters.  What  General  Armstrong 
wants  it  i^onld  be  impossible  to  get  from  Congress,  to  make  tbe  bead  of  tile  Bureau 
an  independent  man,  Hcting  upon  his  own  judgment.  If  the  head  of  the  Bureau  is  a 
mau  of  character,  force,  and  ability,  it  makes  no  dlH'ereuce  whether  be  is  iiuder  the 
Interior  Di^partment  or  not.  It  all  depends  upon  the  character  of  tbe  man — tbe  man 
makes  the  office." 

Qeneral  ARMSTBOKa.  Senator  Dawes  rather  throws  cold  water  on  this  idea.  I  mnat 
say  this  from  contact  with  Conimtsaioner  Price,  that  I  feel  we  shall  never  get  n  better 
man  in  the  place,  one  of  moreability  or  force  of  character,  and  yet  the  mac  bine  works 
with  such  friction  and  so  slowly  that  Commissioner  Price  has  been  almost  forced  out. 
He  cannot  make  bis  position.  A  man  would  be  worked  to  death.  It  wonid  be  uimply 
uioide  to  go  Into  the  Indian  Office  and  try  to  keen  it  up.  Ei-8eoret«ry  Schnrz  told 
e  that  two-thirda  of  hie  time  was  taken  up  with  Indian  matters,  thut  be  found  them 
ore  burdensome  by  far  than  all  the  other  Bureaus  of  the  Department  combined.    \ 
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talked  with  General  Walker,  of  nlioae  ability  there  can  bn  ao  qnentiou.  He  said  he 
BtooA  it  for  a  year  oa  Coaimisaioner  of  Indian  Alfaira  and  then  left  it,  and  that  yon 
oonld  nut  grt  biiii  to  go  bock,  nor  any  other  man  who  had  experienced  the  difficnltiea 
of  the  position. 

Dr.  Kkndall.  I  shrink  very  muoh  from  taking  ground  against  bo  eminent  a  man 
aa  Senator  Dawea,  bnt  ConintiBsioner  Price  baa  been  tbroilghont  a  most,  excellent  oEQ- 
cer;  I  do  not  like  to  bear  anything  said  which  wonid  seem  to  reflect  upon  him. 

Senator  Dawes.  I  hope  1  may  not  be  nnderetood  as  wishing  to  cast  any  refleo- 
tions  npon  CoDmissiuner  Price.  I  believe  in  him,  believe  that  he  has  done  to  the 
ntmost  of  his  ahility,  and  tielieve  that  he  has  thi«  ability  to  conduct  the  ofBce  inde- 

[lendent  of  tho  Secretary  of  the  Interior  anrl  of  everybody.  If  the  Biirean  ia  mode 
ndapendeat  it  must  be  represented  in  the  Cabinet — tba  Cominissioner  must  be  made 
a  member  of  the  Cabinet.  You  will  never  get  Congress  to  do  this.  With  no  desire  to 
reflect  npou  the  incoming  administratioD,  it  aeems  to  me  that  such  action  now  would 
be  nuadvisable,  when  a  Dew  and  ineKperienoed  man  is  to  come  into  the  othce. 

Mr.  Bmiley.  It  is  tmposailile  foe  any  man  to  conduct  the  Indian  Bureau  satisfacto- 
rily under  tlie  pres4!nt  system.  The  inspectors  report  right  over  his  head,  and  he  has 
tu  go  to  a  subordinate  clerk  in  the  Department  to  obtain  information  from  their 
reports.  At  present  everything  depends  upon  the  Secretary.  I  hope  the  committee 
to  visit  the  President-elect  will  call  attention  to  tbe  fact  tbftt  theSecretary  is  the  man 
who  governs  Indian  affairs. 
The  resolutions  adopteil  at  the  evening  sessinn  are  as  follows: 
"  (1)  Rftotved,  This  conference  believes  that  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  the  solation 
of  tba  Indian  question  is  to  he  found  in  doine  away  with  the  tribal  organization,  in 
making  the  Indians  self-supporting  by  awarding  them  land  in  severalty,  aud  in  their 
admission  to  the  full  rights  and  responsibilities  of  citiKcnship  as  soon  as  they  can  be 
in  any  reasonable  degree  fitted  for  these  reepansibilities. 

" (2)  Beiolved,  Tothis  end  itisthe  opinion  of  this  conference  thai  the  GoTemment 
of  the  United  States  and  the  frienda  of  the  Indian  should  turn  their  attention  to  tbe 
formation  and  carrying  out  of  a  general,  comprehensive  plan  for  the  edaeation  of  all 

"(3)  This  conference  expresses  its  gratification  at  the  inoreasMl  appropriation  for 
education,  and  its  conviction  that  the  reanlts  already  attained  in  schools  for  the  etln- 
cation  of  Indians  fully  warrAQt  far  larger  appropriations  for  this  end,  aud  since  there 
is,  on  the  estimote  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Int«rior  more  than  |.t,000,000  by  onr  treaties 
due  to  Indian  tribes  for  educational  purposes  and  still  unpaid,  it  would  be  no  more  than 
a  tardy  act  of  Justice,  if  the  GoverDment  recognizing  its  solemn  responsibility  to 
educate  people  whom  it  persistently  holds  in  the  position  of  wards,  were  carefully  to 
expend  this  amount  within  the  next  three  years  in  establishing -and  equipping  new 
schools  like  those  in  Hampton  and  Carlisle,  in  increasing  the  efflciency  of  schools  al- 
ready established,  and  in  furuishiug  additional  facilities  for  the  traiuing  in  practical 
farming  aud  in  civilized  home-bnUding  of  such  Indians  as  have  taken  or  snail  soon 
take  lands  in  severalty. 

"(4)  Benolved,  That  this  conference  warmly  appnives  the  appropriatinn  made  last 
year  for  the  engagement  of  additional  farmers  to  serve  as  instructors  in  practical  ag- 
riculture on  the  reservations. 

"(5)  Ruoleed,  That  in  the  future  appropr 
leading  toward  self-support,  and  dimtnishe 
leultng  tawardn  pauperism. 

"(6)  Since  the  present  system  while  it  oontinnes  must  depend  so  largely  (br  its  ef- 
fectiveness upon  the  character  of  the  Indian  agent,  this  conference  expresses  its  earnest 
conviction  that  the  method  of  appointing  agents,  and  the  compensation  paid  them, 
should  be  such  as  to  secure  for  these  important  positions  men  of  character,  experience, 
and  noqneationable  Integrity." 


Clinton  B.  Flsk,  citainnan,  15  Broad  street.  New  York  City. 

£.  Whittlesey,  ntcretary.  New  York  avenue,  comer  Fifteenth  street,  Washington, 
D.  C. 
Orange  Judd,  150  Monroe  street,  Chicago,  111. 
W.  if  Lyon,  4a3  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
Albert  K.  Smiley,  New  Paiti,  N.  Y. 
William  McMichael,  26g  Broudway,  New  York  City. 
John  K.  Boies,  Hudson,  Mich. 
William  T.  Johnson,  Chicago,  111. 
Merrill  E.  Gates,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
John  Charlton,  Nyack,  N.  Y.  f~"(i(-iol(> 
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Frikndb. — Santre,  Nebraska,  Otoe  and  Pawnee,  in  the  Indian  Territory.  Le^  E. 
Brtfw,  Qiuhi<K,  Lonaiiter  C<iiin(|i,  FtKnaiihania. 

Friends. —Cheyenne  and  Arapabo,  Kio-na,  Comanche  and  Wichita,  OaBce,  and  Sao 
and  Foi,  in  the  Indian  Territory.  JaniM  E.  Moaia,  1316  Ftlbart  tlreet,  Pkiladelpkia, 
Pa. 

Methodibt.— Hoot>a  Valley,  Ronud  Valley,  and  Tnle  Biver,  in  California ;  Yakama, 
Noah  Bay,  and  Qiiiiiaielt,  in  Washinfftou  Territory;  Klamath  and  BiIetE,  in  Oregon; 
Blackfret,  Crow,  and  Fort  Peck,  in  Montana;  Fort  Hall  and  Lemhi,  in  Idaho;  and 
Uackinac,  in  Hicbif^an.  Rev.  Dr.  J.  M.  Reid,  tcrctarg  MitnoKarg  SocUtg  MeikoditI 
X^iacopal  Chutch,  &)h  Broadtrag,  New  York  Ci(y. 

Cathouc. — Tulallp  and  Culville,  in  Washinf^n  Territory ;  Grande  Sonde  and 
Umatilla,  in  Oregon  ;  Flathcnd,  in  Montana ;  and  Standing  Rock  and  Devil's  Lake, 
in  Dakota.    John  Mullati,  Catlmhc  eommiinona;  1101  G  itrtrl,  D'afAinaton,  D.  C. 

Baptist. — Union  (Cberokeea,  Creeks,  ChoctawB,  Chickaaawa,  and  Seininolea),  in 
the  Indian  Territory,  and  Nevada,  in  Nevada.  Stv.  Dr.  H.  L.  Morthoult,  Mcreterj 
Avirrican  Bapliit  Home  WUtionarg  Soiieig,  Tem}ile  Court.  Beekmatt  itrett,  A'nr  Forjt  Ciljr. 

Pbksbvtkiiiak.— Navajo,  Mescalero  Apache,  and  Pueblo,  in  New  Mexico;  Nea 
Percys,  in  Idaho,  and  Uintah  Valley,  in  Utah.  Bev.  Dr.  J.  C.  Lomrie,  tecrelarg  Board ^ 
Foreigri  Miuioni  of  tla  Prtibglerian  Church,  23  Centre  itrrel,  Ifne  Fork  City.  Ber.  B. 
Kendall,  D.  D.,  lecretary  Board  Hone  Mittian*  Preebj/teriait  CAhtcA,  3S  Centre  ffrwt)  Sen 
Tbrfc  Ciljf. 

CoKGKitQATioirAL.— Green  Bay  and  La  Pointe,  in  WitMonsin ;  Sisaeton  and  Fort 
Berthold,  in  Dakota ;  aud  S'Kokomish,  in  Waahlnston  Territory.  Beu.  Dr.  M.  B. 
Strielri/,  tecretary  Amtriean  Muiionarn  Aeeociatton,  56  Heade  itrcet,  Ne\o  York  Oily. 

Protestant  Episcopal. — White  Earth,  in  Minnesota;  Ciow  Creek,  Lower  BniM, 
Cheyenne  f{^Ter,  Yankton,  RoBehnd,  and  Pine  Bidge,  in  Dakota;  Ponca,  in  Indian 
Territory,  and  Shoshone,  in  Wyoming.  Rev.  G.  F.  FlichlneT,iecTelary  Board  of  MiMiotu 
^th«  Frotatant  Epiteopal  Cliarch,  22  Bible  Bouse,  Kne  York  dig. 

Unitarian. — Ouray  Agency,  in  Utah.  Bee.  6.  Begnoldt,  neorelarji  AMeriean  Unl- 
lariati  Auoeiation,  7  Trenont  Place,  Bottm. 


UNITbo  PaESBTTRRtAN. — Warm  Bpnngs,  in  Oregon.  Bm.  John  G.  Brovm,  D.  D., 
Iterelarj)  Home  Mieeion  Board  (7iitCMl  Preebalarian  Ckitreh,  Pitlebnrgk,  Pa. 

EvAHaEUCAi.  Lutbrran. — Sonthem  Ute,  in  Colorado,  and  Hiwion,  in  Calitbmia. 
Bte.  J.  0.  Butler,  Watkinglon,  D.  C. 

INSPECTORS  AND  SPECIAL  AGENTS. 
ItMan  ftupeoiort : 

RobbbtS.  Oardnkb Clarkabntg,  W.  Ta. 

Obobgb  B.  Anderson BoonviUe,  N.  T. 

Sauurl  S.  BKNEDicrr Oullford,  Kana. 

Hbnrt  Ward Leadville,  Colo. 

Williah  a.  Newkll Kewark,  N.  J. 

Sttptrinitndmt  of  Indian  idiool* : 

James  H.  Ua worth OUthe,  Kans. 

Speoial  Indian  agtnlt  at  large : 

P.  H.  FoLSoM Waahington,  D.  C. 

ObobokR.  Hilbdrn WaabiQgtoD,  D.  C. 

CybusBebub OikalooM,  Ivwa. 

Charles  H.  Dickson Washington,  D.  C. 

W.  H.  RoBB Leon,  Iowa. 
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INDEX. 


Indlsiu.) 

An  iLflt  to  wlopt  tbe  fn 

le  deteimiuttloa  oful  queoi 


Aduns,  Gtiirl«F,,  prMldent  of  l)n1ou  Fidflo  Railway  Compau}',  oommaiiEwUDQ*  of. B 

Agenoy  {Indian)  ptiyalclana,  Tvportaof .- .,.,- -,., 

AgcoU  and  ag«Dcl«.  Indian.    ISa  Indian.) 

AttrloaltDra,  indUD.    (St*  Indlao  and  Indiana.) 

Alaaka,  agtlcnltnnl  InteruM  of,  not  veir  eitenalTe,  tec 

bonndary  lino  of.  alioiild  beipeedlly  and  deOolUly  deMnnined,  fto 

eirtl  Koveminent  of,  qopcordof,  ea> 

■nccMBful  adminlalntloD  of,  mnat  mt  upon  aid  of  Oenual  GoT' 

dlstrlatof,  orgaoldnjc.  &e 

BdncadCFn  In,  a  ■nt^ectof  great  Impnrtauos  and  inUnat,  fto 

hnlii.  aonn^  tinidiuiUon  of.  &e 

fBT-kUiinjr«Baaonof,  io 

fur-asal  Uand*,  GDTBrnmait  moat  fanilah  transporUtkni  torsaoh,  tu> 

gfivtramot,  umnal  rapottotlbe B 

aaanmM  iMDtrol.  &o 

lOiolt  tnfia  eilcoalTaly  eanied  on  In.  fto 

lodluii  of,  lodlan  Commltaloaer'a  nport  RapeoUnjr.  &o 
Jail  or  pwutontlary  of  approprUUon  farnpalnaf.  ^... 
Eo^ak  and  Ksod,  people  of;  ChiiiUans,  £e 


alionld  belncreawd,  Ice. 
mail  nciUtiAS  or,  muit  be  Increased,  dco.. -..-....., 

mlliUry  gnardln,  healthfol  moral  elTvCt  of,  &o 

mlnluKln,  lie. 

naUvea  or,  etfort  M  Chiiatianlie  and  edooalei  fto... 

no  laclaUture  In,  &o 

Mhoola  Id.  «:o 

popnlaUoD  of,  &o 


d  Far  Company,  aizreen 


IF  Inlenata  of,  An... 


ADen.  KdnudP.,  Indian  aaent,  Uacklnsc  Ag«ir.y,  JiicbiKan,  annaaj  r^ioit  of  .. 
Allen,  B.  A.,  Indian  bkcdI,  lIUckfEBt  AReocy,  UonUoa.  annoal  report  of,  &c — 


.-HMS-ZH 


Andreva,  D,  P.,  Indian  ai. 

AnnnalTepon  of  tbnConinilHilnner  of  Indian  AUaln... 

Annnlllei  to  Indiana,  Sie.    (Bti  Uaah  niicinenti  and  Indiana.) 

Apaobe  IndUwa.    (Ste  Indiana.) 

Approprlatlena,  ludltn.  maDorr  of  makloE,  nbonld  be  changed  . . 

obleiis  and  purpoee*  of. 

Arapabo  Indiana.    (Sa  Indlann.) 

Arch  ilect  of  lb  e  United  SUtea  CHpltal.  annaal  report  of  the Kl-U/T 

ATcbllecla  and  englnecn,  aDpervlalug,  of  bnllding  of  Department  of  the  Interior,   report 

of  the KHMIS 

Aiickaree  I  ndlana.    ( &t  Indiana. ) 

Ariiona,  agiicnKnial  adi-antagee  of,  j(fneislly  andereatlaiated.  4w 321 

prodncla  af  ihE  TsUeyaof,  Sm g^t 

artesian  wella  at  Flonncs,  Ac t9i 

la,  ConKieas  abonld  aid  In  develaplBR  ayalem  of  tai ttl 

grratly  jieedEd  to  maintain  atook GHHl 

lewBid  for  first  finding  flowing  water  br,fto tai 

SnlpbnrBprlnnTaUry,  *0 SSI 

to  DulntHln  alack,  greatly  needed,  &e.... S2t.!lSl 

btancb  mint  for,  abonld  be  eatabllabi^,  &o Ml 

border  relations  of,  bHmonloDS,  &d 023,  (M 


760 


AtIioiu,  flhitdreti  of  •ohool  ue  io,  nambar  of,  &o  , , 

oUlmt  of  altt»Di  oT  ^ 

•liwble,  iu> . . 


gat«  of,  (o  CuDgrwa,  shaalil  be  inTHted  wltb  Mme  rIghM  M  repra 

-      .,  Ao 

ieofh«U]eH<«)t«,  I 

iKue,  no,  unoDE  oaU 
robuu  oropft  of,  Ae. , . 


depredittioDe  of  hooUle  Hrtjteii,  ftwdom  at,  from.  &o 
odncatiaD&l  mAttorg  in,  ftttantlon  at  CongnaM  CAllsd  ti 
-"      '     *■ lEoUUsln,  &o 


fertile  I .,.-., _ - 

SendlihiDnr^Brof  IhePrlti  bjnlly  in,  ice 

Florenoe,  uteaUo  well  ■!.  dm. 

geoloKioid  (urve;  of.  ibould  be  made,  &o 

goveniocof,  annuel  report  of  the 

B&lbrj  of,  ioAdequftto,  &o    -'..,' 

icrulng  IntereaU of, larRoty  IncreHOd,  Ao- >--,... .*..-,•■ 

Und*  of,  irwt  ■»>  ot,  iui 

haj^ f^ttotiEDE  ftndpork  pAolclnE  Ld,  bidi  f^r,  &u... ...... 

ImmlgreUoa  to.  vonderfal  [K-ulbllltlee  at,  lie 

Induatiid'Eip^tlouAHiKlatioa,  Snt  anniui  &ji  eC  Jt 
InetdtulloDa  ofT  deelRDed  to  fanlab  [koUltiee  for  lapailor  < 
iTrigBtlou  neceftrs  U>  tUKUn  good '-    *— 


iblyonoep, — 

cnfljviitlon.  conBoed  to  twovillefa,  &e RS 

legleleton  of;  uluieeof,  IneuSlciwit  to  detnf  expeoMa,  Ao S>t 

live  etook  In,  fto 3>^SI7 

UrgB  DDDiberof,  &c tji 

Inmber  Mitoppriieg  In,  *o BM 

meterial  weidtli  nf,  marked  •dvaaca  la  development  of,  fto SB 

M  Bi  lean  land  ETanta  tn,  am tgt 

minlaclDduiitriBaof,  ImprDvementlii.  &o m 

MormoD  and  Geatlle  In,  aimred  agaliist  eaeh  other,  &c SN 

bloDdr  cwndtot  l>B(iremi,  tondnent,  Ao S» 

Mormon  cltlienaof.  ■trong  boilUlty  to.  &e GU 

Imniijration  Into,  Mteoaive,  &• SM 

jiQljtpimane  mlrriagee  in,  io IM 

IConnonsin,  Irlnl  of,  »niioo»ly  awaited,  &o EM 

andnr  indictment,  «» 61» 

marderof  Ueilcaa  boj'  in,  &c SM 

ontlawilD,  puniibmentof  itc aH 

paaturaire  of,  eioelleat  and  eitcnelTe.  Ac SU 

people  of,  ebDuldToleibrPrealdent,  &0 531 

policB  rettulatloni.  better  needed  along  wuttwrn  boonduy  of,  Ac ttt 

population  of,  Btoadlly  Incraaalng,  &o ^ 

1 .1 r r  lutorUiotineidmlaalonor  TeiaaoaMloinlo,  tin 9M 


proeperouii  In  bigh  dBgree,  &«.  ■  - 
publlo  bnlldlnga  1-    ' 


,.     ,  sr  mad*  for.  4o 

■  object  of,  enUtled  to  fsTorable  and  speed;  consldentloo  of  Con- 

lailroadluid  eraota  In,  Jtc.'. !'". .  "!!".."!.'""'""'"'".".'"""!'"M,".'.' 

nUniada  In,  it  ooagtncted  will  rapidly  develop  reaooraeii  ot  He 

projected  In,  io. -..-......,,,,....-..-,,,., - 

reward  of  to  penon  flnt  findings  flowlni  Btream  of  water  by  aiteilui  wells.  Ao 

Salt  Lake  TaJlov,  alfalfa  in,  fire  crops  of,  pers "— 


J  In,  ^e. 


.qpiily  ol 


HaUKlTer  VbHbv,  ImmeDse  i»iiaj  DonetmcUng  In,  tto  .. 

Solphar  aprlng  Valley, "-  '-    •■' 

terrltorlaljudgeaof,  ss 

timber  tejlon  of,  immense,  ie 

Tonbetone,  mines  of,  ml] [Ury  restore  bannonvat,  &d - 

proposed  redaotlon  ormlnen'  waien  in,  ttrcMsDed  riot;  tie... 

reaampUon  of  work  In,  atcedooed  wage*.  Ao 

snspenilon  of,  Ac  

Dnlted  States  j udne  for,  a  fourth,  very  important.  *c.-- -- 

Anna  and  aramnnltlon,  sale  of,  to  Indians,  gboald  be  panUbed 


ng,  H  Q.,  Indian  sgenl,  (!row  Anwoy,  Uontaoa,  anniial  reiwrtof II 

DK,  B,  C.  principal  of  Hampton  Kormal  and  Agrlcnltoral  uutitata.  Vlrglnta,  ansBal 

Artesian  wells.  ConEresB  sbonld  enoounge  developmeotof,  in  ArlionK.  aie Sll-tM 


Atlanta  district,  Idaho.     tSa  Idaho.  ] 


Bad  River  Indian  Reservatiou,  'Wisconsin,  oor.apled  by  Cklppewaa  of  Lake  i 
Banks,  national,  in  Waahintdnn  Territory,  namsa  and  caplulof,  &o 


private,  la  'WsabinKU>n  Teri   .     .,, .....,..__..._.. „. 

Belknap,  C  G.,  Indian  agent.  Tale  Klver  Ageoey.  Callfomla,  annoa]  repOTtof (I 

Bell.  Alonso.  president  of  board  of  visitors  of  the  FrBedmeo's  Hospital,  repoitol 42&4M 

^lell.  O.  W..  teaeber  Puyall.ip  Indian  sokool,  NlsqoaUy  and  SEokomlah  Agency,  WasUng- 

'on  Territory,  report  of,  itc. -.-,,,.,._.. ,.  MI 

marck.    (SeeDakoU.) 

Fkfeet,  Blood,  and  PlegHn  Indians,  great  straits  of,  to  laetaln  lib,  Ao IS 

rs*  Indian,.,  CoOo|c 


BiMk  HilU.     (Sit  Dukou.  &d.> 

Board  of  Indian  Caanniulanen.  annual  report  of 881-TlT 

ineoUnRi  o( Ml 

purcluslnc  ccnnmlttMof,  report  of ---- - -  BMMSl 

rellKtoos  aoclallaa,  report  of.  to flW-7U 

vltttof,  to  Indian  ageuaiea,  roport  dMcrlblns Wl~tW 

BoardofTlalhiraof  the  GoTemineDt  Hospital  for  the  Inune.Biinnal  report  at  the iZT-tH 

Boddv.LoniBa,  act  for  the  relief  of,  *o MS 

BoiaFoola  Indiana.     |$«lDalao9.| 

Botanto  Garden,  itupraveinEnl  and  repalra  of.  lie MS 

Boimiau.  John  U.,  iDdiau  aeenl,  Nav^o  Agenif.  New  UeilcD,  anneal  mporta  of 177-182 

Brovn  Karth  Snttlemeal.     iSet  lodiaoB,  Siiaeton,  Dak.) 

BmU,  LawBr,  Indiana.     iSrt  IndianH.) 

Buckley,  Patrick,  Indian  aEent.  Tnlallp  Ageao;,  Waahington  Tenitfllf,  annual  report  of....  1IS-21S 

Bnlldlnes,  Indian,  canatruction  of.     (5«  lodiaua.) 

Bullion  belt.  Idaho.     <^e  Idaho.) 

Bnnn,  William  M.^gofemor  of  Idaho,  ananal  report  of M^-HS 

Burehaid,  I.  T.,  Bolfortherellefof,  *c tW 

C. 

Caddo  Indiana.    iSu  Indiana.) 
Caliap«d  Indiana.     (S«  Indiana.) 

Capitol  (n.S.),aKrwment  of  aroblteotot  "itb  UnlMd  Statea  Electric  LlEhtlnd  Campaiiv.&c.        402 
Brnih  Swan  Company  permlttedtopuillghtaat  the  upper  part  of  dome  of,  &e.         <02 


1  lightine  apparatnaof.  In  eioellent  condition.  &c 
Itjcbts  piBced  at  aorth,  sonth,  and  wsatem  approaahea  te 
fl  teprooflutr  ofroom  over  colonnade  at  Booth  end  of  old  Hall  of  E 


betting  anpantna  of  aoatb  wlnfiof,  pUiwd  In  good  condition,  Ae... 
improTBDients uf.  &c 


Bcape  arnbitent.  report  ol,  reapeel 
lilDB  UBcd  in  moving  treoa  to.  io. 
ea  of  treea  planted  In.  6£v 


anted  in 
{^>0«  Dakota,  ojacir  ums,  &e.) 
uilrlal  School.     (Sit  Indian  Indnatrlal  School) 

:._:.      :  r _«lwBen,  and  P 

riabtofwavto,  tbrougbTT  ■■       ''■        "^  

boJore  ConirrBs" ■ 

Caaoade  Uoontalna,  WaaMngton  Territory,  acaneiy  of,  Indeaoribabl;  gnnd,  &e— 

Caih  paTmeale  Ml  Ind lane  for  annullleg,  Ac,  melbodBOt - 

CatUo,  io.,  Indian  pnroha«eB  and  condition  of,  io 


.     («H  Indian  lerritury  and  Indians,) 

Cenms.  aetcloalniE  Ibe  bniean  of,  on  Jannarv  1,1885,  An 

addltlonaloopteBofcompcndlnm,  anthoriiedtobeprbltad.B 


irapriatlon  for  oloelng  of  the.  Inadequate,  &0.. 


oompletlon  of  *ork  of.  delayed  by  Inadequate  appropriation.  &o  .. 

dateof  cloBlna  tbe,  Burcan  ■bonlit  be  extended,  £c 

*      entire  forte  of.  to  be  employed  In  proof-reading,  revlelng,  ^c. ..... 


quin^d  to  complete  reporta,  &c... 


dbylan,*. 

laailated  a  heavy  reduction  of  clerical  foroo  of  tbe.  It 


le  by  special  amenta,  & 

ihup  and  maoblne  toola,  atereotyped,  &o S8B 

nai^i  jiu-ui  ui  ihe  country,  all  in  band,  let tM 

mouogrsphi  of,  autlioriied  to  be  printed,  acaaaeof  delay  !n  completlna  the.  &c tM,39> 

only  nnfiniehod  work  of,  the  ubnlatlon  of  slatistloa  of  Buhooto,  ohorolieB.  and  llbn- 

rfea.ic j...         8M 

rennrtof.  onflBherleeoftheUnil«d8Ulea,  complete.  &o SM 

mortality  flf  the  papulation,  slerBOtyped,  JI 


iBOcrop  anil  Ita  codsnmplion.  flolBbed,  tc 

production  of  minor  and  baae  minerala  nearly  coupleted,  (to.., 

■oclal  sUtletlCB  of  cities,  complete.  &c 

wBEBB  paid  In  minufacturluglndDBtiies  Id  the  United  !)latee,iul 


reporfa  of,  printed  and priutlnR,  (tc....- 

BtadBtlcB  of,  relating  to  the  luaDUfaeture  of  gaa,  awaiUuEjiublloatlon,  &o 

Tolame  of,  on  atatistlca  of  fire  and  of  life  inantaDoe.  will  form  final  taportoftha,  di«.. 

TDlnme«la«nedhy,  iMtof.  40 

CenauB,  Indian 

Chandler,  Bliaa,  Indian  agent,  I'onkawa  Special  Agency.  Fort  Grlffln,  Tex.,  auuiul  report  of. . . 

Cherokee  Indiana     (Sulndlana.) 

Cheyenne  Indiana.     (Sti  Indiana.) 

Chicago  and  Noithweatern  Kailraad  ayateu,  tclal  llabllltle*  and  Hxed  pniperty  of,  per  mile,  An . 

Cbioaio,  Burlington  and  Qnlney  Ballroad.  cost  uf,  per  mile,  Ac 

Chicago.  Hllwankee  and  Saint  Paul  Railroad  Company,  agreement  between,  and  the  Indiane, 

a*  to  right  of  way  to.  thraugh  Siaae- 

tiinRaaarT*,n>fenedtoCoDgreBa,  Ac. 

grant  of  right  of  way  to,  tbrongh  Sloui 

Raserre,  Dakota,  [alia  In  Cengresa.. 


aUCT- 


752  ,  ISDEX. 

Chief  UoHa.     («m  Indiiuj  rowrrstions  und  IndUn*.) 

Chiloceo  IndDttrlkl  School  It uerr*.  JoAito  Territory.  eiecntlTS  ordeT  wtabUthlliK,  Aa 2M 

(Sm  lEilintrlal  Bchool,  Sea.) 
ChimebDTa  Indlini,     (Ste  lodlui.) 
Chippewa  In diani.     (£«  Inilluia.i 

Choitair  Hatlou,  act  of,  enllUed  "An  act  to  adopt  Ihe  FreBdideD  of  the  Chootaw  NaUon,"  Ac.      tt.X! 
for  the  dDiennltiailoD  of  all  quMtlODft  of  diapntfd  ciUieuhip  in  IndUo 

TBrritury,  &a M.M 

ChriatlanlDdlaiig.     (5HlndiuiB,) 

"Clbala,  eevenottlea  of."  f«mooJi.Ti«lt  of  Spaniards  tc,  to , ........  IN 

CititeDahlp.dlapDted.  Id  Indian  Temtorr.  act  of  Choctaw  oonncll  for  the  detarmluilion  of  all 

Ind'lan,  BoluCiira  of 'problVni''orr*V .".'.'.'".'."!'".'.".'.'-!-'"".'." .' aat-4K 

ClTllintlon  of  the  Indiu,     (Sa  IndluB.) 

whitman,  oauiiee  of,  to T6 

Clark,  Edward,  Aroliitoot  Dnltcd  Suite  Capitol,  annual  report  of,  *o UI-tM 

Clark,  John  W.,  Indian  nacntal  Colorado  River  AReacy.  A numa,  report  of. -•. U~4t 

Clear  Water  and  Uontsna  TraoiporUtion  CompHDT  referred  to  CangT«aa  tor  riglit  of  way 

throogli  Nei  Perc*  SeaorTB,  Idaho >• 

Clnae  £  Bcholie,   BupeTvlBing  Brchitecta  and  engineen  of  Inlerlor  I>epBitBiont  building. 

CoalvefnBoiiUio  WhlteMondUin  Indiin  MBBBrraiion,  peoiogical  enrroj  of^anthorliod, 'to..  » 

Clear  d'A16ao,  Idabo.     (See  Id^hn  and  iDillana.) 

Coko  bill  provldlnz  iand  in  ae'Bralty  to  ladlnne,  *:c «»,T1»,III 

ColoridoRlTerludlanAirenrj.  report  of  BgDHl  at *S-« 

Colnmbia  and  Colrlllo  Indian  KcBBrvalldnB.     IS«  Inillao,  &c.) 

ColambiB  Inatltutlon  (Deaf  and  Dnmb),  addren  at,  by  Gilletl.  Dr.  P.  Q.,  of  the  Ulinola  Deaf 

GilmaD.  preeideot,  of  HopJilBB  Wni^ 

vcralty  I» 

bMuPBtto,  ofR.  J.  Rjon 4*3 

bolltliuEB  and  Eroonila  of,  ditborBemenla  of.  Gic Ml 

TsoeipUof,  for.. m 

oolleeefaonltyof,  nuneiof «S 

deaf  male  edncalicn  at,  nntilicdleoiUBiDn  of M1,«K 

domestlG  nSceri,  namei  of WS 

oetlnatBii  of.  for  ensning  year »I 


faculty  of  primi 

heiUtbof 

ioetructlon  In,  couraea  of 

jonmeyofpreiideatDf,  U)  Sontfa  and  Veet. 


ina  It.  by  profeason.  Ii. 

i»oi'////////.'.'."'.'.'.'.'.'." 

r,  io 

:t  Piofeaaor  Porter. . 


preaidentof,  repoit  of,  ofhiatoi 


p[«ceediDg*  at,  upon  retlrei 
pupite  of.  male  and  fem^e. 

receintaanlleipendltnrei  0- __,.._ 

reRDlatiODa of  ....... ^ t9i,*m 

eupport  of,  dlflb 


id  pnpilB  of,  oatalofme  i 
■"-'•--eemontaof.ror. 


ColvUle  Indian  ABency,  Waalilngton  Xenitorj,  three  reaervattonB  embnced  by,  ie... 

Colvllle,  Bpokan,  and  Cmur  d 'Aline  KeBerrallonB  embraoedln  ColTille  Annoy,  *o 

Indiana.     {See  Indiana.) 
Colombia  Indiana.     {Ste  Indiana.) 


Br  of  Indian  ASllra,  annan 
to  Sloui  of  Dakota.     (Sm 


(Ivee  of  mlaalonary  boanla  and  Indian  rigbla' 


Cook.  A.  L,,  Indian  agent.  Fort  Hall  Aeenoy,  Roaa  Fork,  Idaho,  annnal  report  of. lOT-IW 

Coot,  a  mall,  per  capita,  of  Indiana,  to  Goi'Bmnieiit,  &c 1-1 

Court-HooaelDiatTiotofColnnibla),  workon,  &o MI 

Court  of  Indian  offBiueB,  tendency  of.  In  faror  of  adiancenient  of  the  Indiana,  to t-t 
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minlns  reinlu  ofl  wllb  work  ayateinatlied,  hUI  utoulab  tha  mirld,  lui.  StS 

yield  ot  fine,  *c tt8.U» 

mtsfortaae  and  inigniaDa|[Bment  at,  Ac Ml 

BQfferiBg.  of  the  majority  at,  tus iU 

cropaof,  abandant,  Stc  -  .- ..-.----  ......--.-.--...... -  AM 

deaert  lenda  of,  reclamation  ot,  Ac         SW.SSI 

diffloultie*  of,  in  ubulning  ]  iiatlce  before  ConKmaa,  &e U4 

failure  of  an^ilpatad  rlchpou  uf  Eold  dlacoTeiiea  In,  dUaatnm*  nanlliof,  kc UT 

farm  pcodacU,  minlni  towns  of.  furnlah  nailuU  fornirpliu.  &s MB 

of,  nirroadBoaeamattaof  Ibe  world  to,  ia MS 

fanninjr  ilatlatica  of,  Afi SU 

financial  condition  of.  Jul MS 

KTCrnot  of,  annaal  report  of  the H3-AW 

dian  popalaUon  of,  oontlnaaa  a  Taxed  qoeatlou.  Ac    UL 


piB.:tltally  boandleaa.&c 

mlnea  and  dlacoreriBi  of,  being  workad,  eitent  of. 
mining  onterprlaca  In,  Ao 

in,  bKTiera  lo  tb«  rapid  progreaaof.  Ac... 

lotcnat*  of,  nerd  tbe  *tn>nK  bund  of  rigon 


Uormoniimln,  arebollion: 

a  shallow  c! „ 

abonld  be  loppreuad  by 
1—1. 1—  tnd  TiUr  — 


li,  lamnlea,  and 

ennmSenaf,  1 

pnci  leal  deaaoc*  of  all  law,  Ac  ., 


oboy  only  tbe  Uormon  canoni  and  the  apoatlet  of  lechery.  Aa.., 
oppose  all  lawB  hostile  to  polygamy.  Ao-.........._...... 


rvlllty  nf.  tn 


on  flic  t  between,  and  thefteiMof  i 

Silver  ciiy  and  FUn't  liiairlu'ta  of.  acilVe  mining opelatii 

acbleismenU  of,  in  tbeworkuf  olvllitMion,  Ad 

diafrancbWmsnt  of,  a  wrong,  Ao...... 

an  liNh ten  ed  and  brave.  Ao 


placer  mining  in.  Ac 

polygamy  Imparila  the  fatare  of.  Ae 

In.  gigaoUoand  moDstrons  propotUoiu 

population  of   large  and  increaelng,  Ac 

raOniada  In,  doing  a  profitable  bnalnesa.  Ao 


BOhonU  of,  faTorable  c 


TOWS  rapidly,  Ao H3 

idillona  of.  *o H(I,HT 


Bourceaaf  snpport  of,  4c    

ayetem  of.  suMoptlbloof  improTBtnant,  Ae 

Beoreta^  of  Tanltiiry  of,  Bhoald  be  appolnled  by  rototikit,  Ae 

aoUaf.lertllliedwltb  tha  mold  of  oenlnries.  Ae 

■tarof,  shonldlwBddedloIhBKalaiiyof  aulea,  Ac ^.. ..'.'.'. 

stock .raialng  an  Importaoi  Indnstrv  of,  Ac-.-..- 

capital  and  men  emptoyaii  In.  Ao 

clfmate  and  natrictons  grasses  nKWt  favotable  to.  Ao  ... 

Wood  Klver  district  oil*  Bullion 'belt  gf  "a.  tenVnCto'.!!'.'.''.^"."'.'.'.'.' 

description  of  belts  oT,  Ao 

Elkbom  belt  next  In  Unpoctaace  to  the  BnlU 


Idaho,  Wood  BlTcr  dlitiict  of,  rqiiiltotbe  m«tHiifniin«eipecUtloD*  ofmlDMalvMltb.  fto. 


(ofMIIBlta „ 

Valdnonbellor  &o 

r1cbn«t  fi[lTer-lvAd  prodnollifc  Donntrj  in  thfl  wi 


InJlu  AAI 


Diinal  report  at  the... 


•geocl™,  U»t  of.  4i — -- 

foimsrlr  ualgned  to  Ihc  ilUIereiit  tsUgiool 


M  Urge  (>p«cltl),  lumM  imi 

lUt  nf.  <rit&  tbdr  poat4ffl» 

DtlBH,  Dnmlier  Df,  &c 


dttiemhlp,  •olntlonofpHiblonior,  &c «S4-aS8,  HI,  TS 


olTJUutlon  at  b«al  will  Ix 


roblim  dI,  p*ld  laW  for  adulU  OBd  geDcnMH  edneatlOD  of  tha  70UD1C  tbc 

lurtatDHiiiioriolTliijt.  &c 

uuperlittLon  of  lodiiiDBJi  vnwt 
CommluloDen,  Boardof  usmHiuidwIdreiwfiof,  ta.. 
odaullon.  iBlerMtln  uid  praapBrlty  of.  t^c 


soodi  ind  eoppllo,  dtllTei^  of,  ftalty  UMlhod  of.  ksd  conceqasn 

ladluis 

bck  of,  tha  fiatt  of  CoDKrtH   


hDma  Bod  lav,  lui... 

ludaitri*!,  ■Ertoaltaii- 

Jndlu  indnttiUl  toliaol,  C*rUsl«,  all  di 

authy  of  Oovarnmonl  towuili.  &a 

ohlffi  and  leading  meo  of  dlffBnDttribMTlalttba,*e  .. 

•  diKlpllne  of,  eio-"-—    --- 


ly  friUDdn  0 


Kcncral  hMltti  ^popDa  of,  tmpnived.  Ac S: 

Clltada  of  Tbltfiig  obleDito.&c ir 
reaalnE  iBtereit  of  tbc  pnbllo  f n.  Ad — 

iDduMrial  work  of  pnplls  of.  Ac 

maaoer  prtTj]«nw  pravlded  bv  tb«  O^ireniment  for,  Ac . . 

more  land  neadrd  Cy  farm  of.  &c 

re  or  QoTcrnniFnl  to  aid  pnplla  ot  Ac  ■ . - 


ic  aridftlOB)  10  pnpllsof,  t-e... 
■irpnnll«o|,  ic. 


planting     . 

popUi  of.  tnuiarerT«d  tootb«r  achoola,  Ao  ._ 


■y  oondillnn 

lonooi-nioDi  work  or.  aui^H  or,  ^ 

(UUailcitlilateinrnt  of  puplUln.  Ac 

ChUocco,  artliiuit'  tbopi  Blionld  be  provided  for.  Ac  . . . 

attendance  at.  Ac     

boyawbolefl  tbe,  forosd  to  retnm,  Ac 

caitlc  hatil  purcbaerd  and  di^lltered  to,  Ac. . . 
rsu  problbtlB  payment  Ic  boye  nf,  for  1* 
ui»)[fnE  r"—  -'  — '—  ■• '  '--  ' 


dlacouilKliie  eflMitof  not  paying  boya  of.  tbrlabOT.  &«  ...  M 


frennentrldtaof  friends  of  pupiU  at  bad  aAct  o(;  A«... 

(fallen  prodiicte  of  boy»of,  Ac ,... 

^ood  proj^Tcaa  of  poplU  of.  Ac..._. 

GoTemmentbelpafioDldbeeilendad  to,  A« 

labor  ofboyi  of,  not  paid  for,  Ac 

pnpilaof,  tobe  paid  for,  Ac 

Uada  of,  acreaRe  of,  broken  by  malepapUa.  Ao 

location  uf.  Ao 

flied  byConjtreee,  Ao 

Id  aome  reapccla,  nnfottilDate,  Ao 

paplla  of.  sepenlly  wall  aBtlaflaiL  ■  - 


'preaeot  eaventern  diflbmt  tiiba*  aad   d^. 
.moDRtba  older boy»*at,'Ao!"'''!^'iI'I"I""'' 


alttnH 

I'b.bi ,_.  

n  1«1)  Inatniotlon 

of,  Ao 

Genoa,    addltioniil  baildlnga  npcdcd  furartlaaos' abqwat,  Ao. . 


"big  boyi"  of,  Bne crops  of.  Ac ui 

ntlliiation  of  labor  of,  Ao M 

bojiof,  faw  of,  aaalit  la  lirlck -making,  Ao Ht 


■aprolilblte  ptymani  to  boys  ctf.  forlii 
f.  well  pbuted  and  cultlrated,  Ao  ... 


dlscoarafflDK  elTect  of  not  paying  b^  ^  ftr  labor.  Ac . , 
farming  of.  under  wfalta  fkmer,  Ac 


lDd[ui  IndiuUial  tcbool,  0«ik*,  lilnr  of  bora  of.  not  paid  for.  te Ml 

tolHiwld  (or,  *c SM 

BhoH  Id  wbtcfa  Ic  tMCb  (ba  tndaa  needed  it Mi 

•LtnWion  of,  io 5C< 

Indian  Tenitory.  mMommodallon  (ur  leuntng  tndaa  at,  want  ot 

dlKooraxluif,  Ac SM 

apprantlcai  a[,  apt.  and  learning  tapldlr.  fto SM 

doluE  well,  ftn IM 

cattle  reoelvBd  at  4o IM 

dgTutlonaleuKiMMdarlnRweakat.  Jco IH 

■nnd]mrDUaDdBtMDdw><»at,&<! 298,  SU 

flrst  jear  of.  to ---  2M 

aardnnfAmlna  of  pnpilii  of.  di 
— '—"-,  of  paplU  o'  --'-'"- 

DDtlOD.  t« - 

madiotl  eiMulsallona  of  pupda  before  admiulon 
tCMrlUbe  reqaired.  &o         

menial  edacatlou  at,  dUBcaltle*  of,  lai 

DO  reMOB  wbi.  abrald  not  take  front  rank  aa  an 
ednaatlonal  iDBUBiUon,  fto 

popnlarlty  of.  anODS  iBdiaM,  fto. 

pniireaa  of  papils  of.  oomniandabla,  lu).. 

papll*  of,  aUoirwl  to  Tlalt  tbelr  paranU  dming 

eaimwd   In  fannlDg.  tendng,  digging 


wiltincaDdniooeufallDtbairirork,^ 
■anltarj- oondltloa  at  ittsnooA.  to 


Mo«k  InMrealA  of,  onlr  bngon.  Ac  . 

laand'chli 
m  be  ablet 


Snndaj  ei 
■Itedotl 


I  often  by  p«r«nla  »i 

-u.u,  baker-— " '- 

Lawrence,  arliaana'  abopa.  bo 

bamiiaDd  otber  aeoeuary  atruotnrea  lialltBt,fto.., 


of,    retarded     by     iDclament 


dlHcnlEv  abont' 
ipUamnararr  ' 


red  to,  for  fkna  labor  in  spring. 


cottattea  far  employi*  of,  tbonld  be  erected,  to., 
farm  and  gudcD  product*  at.  to 

nnlng  at.  tautrbt  by  white  rarmer,  tc 

-nndaof,  siadedand  amn(tod.t« 


noDDda  of,  siaded  and  amnttod. «« 
laboi  at.  perfonoed  by  boya  ot  tc  . . 


orobard  planted  at   -  - - 

popilaof  not  ooUeolod  until  lUl  term,  to Ml 

ITebntakk,  brick-yatd  alaned  at  to 2» 

balldtDgaof.deacriptlonof,te SJ1.JM 

carpenter  aU  work  of,  to lU 

farming  atatiatlca  of.  to US 

'    raof.  areaaad  rliuiai^ot  t< _.......__,_,  292 


tflria  at,  tenjtbt  aewlng.  to 
£^|.i.  .r .1.  .» 

dl ,.-„ , 

[indry  at  in  cbuin  of 


1  of  pDpilaof.  lery  good,  to 

iworS  tanght  at  ic  

'    ;liof.oampelanI>ndfUtbfbl,to... 


pb  jalcian  at,  report  of.  to  , 
product  of  briok-klln  al.  to . 
tIMteUo*  relating 


aBrloIaanllujmeBanreaor.Mtbfiillyaarrledonttc....         lU 
IndlaaBndoatrlal  aoboota  other  than  agenoy,  oapacttlea,  aHendanoe.  eipandltana.  and  looa- 
UoaaM.to MB 


Indian  Indnattial  achool  reaerratlona,  eiaoatlTa  older*  eatabUahlng.  reatortng, 

eilatlag,ta 

InapMlora.  name*  and  addrM*e«  of,  to 

Initltale,  Vblta'a,  In  Indiana,  tc 

Iowa,  to 

laada.  Omaba.  In  Nehraaka.  report  of  oaamti«loD  to  iqipralse. 
treapaaaer*  on,  bill  problbltlDg.  to 

-m — rt  of,  tendency  of,  toward  a-*- 

Mrioiu  body  of,  compensatl 

Ilatribntlon  of 

la  m  Buitoola  of  TarloQA  Statea,  incr 
Tation,  Apaobe,  etc.,  ooal  land*  of  i 


., ^ I^ll 

.   ,  in,  dletribotlon  of IS,  MO-SOt,  UR-UI 

papllainaoliooliaf  TarloasStstea.lncreaaeandpniETaBaDr.  to 10,  SIO-SZS,  US-MI 


produotioD  af,  ahoqld  bo  anooaraged.  t 

Eoopa  Valley.  CalltDmia,  abandonment  of,  to 

aUotDKOit  of  lind*  in  leTenlty  at  poatp 

otto   H,M 

oimdllloD  of  Indiana  on.  nuT  be  obanged,  tc U 

halcynirveyor.  to M,» 

suTTey  of.  grave  doabtg  i*  to  accaraor  of,  to  —  H,  M 

aboDld  be  oarefallr  revised,  to M 

tivable  in  alloting  land*  lo  Indian*  on,  tc HU 

Klamath  RItw,  In  Calirornla.  bill  to  tMtore  to  tbe  pobltc  domain,  to 90 

Omaha.  laDda  of.  report  of  wmmUsloBlbrappraiaal  of,  to W. 
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Indian  tMcmtloti,  pcrmBDen 

Lo  divide  ■  porUon  of,  tBto»piinto  mamtloDa.  Ac,  fUlad  In 

HonM ai,«J,Tl«.720 

Unatlllk.  Unda  of,  nLrreyed,  lild  ont  Into  blocki  ud  town  lota,  and  aold 

reaeTratiDns,  anaa  of.  in  acre*,  Ac^ 3(W-3a9 

Cnlnmbla  and  C^vllle,  jn  W^iD^im  Tecrlton,  aEreamsnt  *ltb  Cblaf 

Mo»MandoiherIndianiof,t»OflBd.io « 

KiecnllTB  ordera  MUbUahlnE,  reMoilnc,  and  dfiBnlnc  eilBtlna.  Aa UC 

hoiiiiulbulldtDnrorIndlBD>ahoDldb«anoUdou X> 

n.iDM.mllDMfl(n.»or,  io WJ-SW 

raJlTDad  operatloiia  In  cooDecUan  with 2Z-X8 

acbedole  ahowlDK  name*  of.  and  or  (ribeg  aoDapTlnic.  An U0-30S 

SlaaalOD.  Wabp«toB,  and  Yankton  bandi  of  Sloui  df  aliona  of  dlapoainf  of 
limited  portlona  of  tliBlrnapectlTc,dui Sl>.n 

Kaarratlon  ayaMai  of  Soatharn  CallfoniUwill  gli 


treatlM,  lawa,  or  othsr  anllicrelt;  ratabllablnit  dateanf,  Ac 

tiibaa  ofwapyinR,  lumrsof,  jui 

whtto  labor  on,  to  bfidlapennad  with,  Afl.--^- 

•ahool  at  AlbQqnerqua,  H.  Uoi..  additional  tomporary  buQdlnga  atvoted  for  aecom- 


boUdlnga  Inaofflolt 


atmlce,  coDaoIldatad  nporla  of  alok  aod  wonndddof.  ft« tSt-ttl 

Inaofflolenl  aalailM  of  oOlMn  of,  work  neatlutury  to.  Ac Ul 

atatlatioi,  (eaenU 13,  It.  MB-W,  100-3tS 

ealladfarhyaao.  B,aotJiily4.ie84 MS.3(IS-3n 

kD  Tairltoij,  aoC  psoting  right  of  way  thtooEb,  to  the  Bonthem  Eanaaa  Bailwuy  Com- 
pany, lit.. U-M,iei> 

Gulf,  boloradoand  SanU  Ft  Railway 

ComB«Dr,*c M-a»,2ST 

attempt  by  Texaoa  to  oolDnteBusoocapled  Unda  in  aoutbwnt  coraer  of,  As..  H 

Bttempt^iatiliinHBtalnthe 11-SC 

dtapnlcd  citlienahip  in,  act  of  Choctaw  ConccU  for  the  determlnaUon  of  all 

qneetionuof.  *o  ..  »*.M 

Inatrnctlona  by  the  Depaitaent  to  Ajtent  Tnfta  ts- 

apecllng,  *c SS.M 

beedmenlnthr,  act  of  Choctaw  liatloD  to  adopt.  &a 3a.3T 

gtuitafriEbtof  waythroagh,  toGu1f,CaloradbandSanUF«BailroMl,&o  S«-2e,SST 
Saint  Lonlaand  Ban  rranclaooSailway.&o.  M 

Soatben  Eaniaa  Railway, &a      U~X,3K 

Qnir.  Colorado  and  Sanu  F«  Uallnay.  cooatrncUoD  of,  tbroagfa,  wHI  en- 

ooaragfianlawfulaettlementoflandiln,  Ac M 

Indiana  in,  rl^hta  of  pereon  and  property  of,  obllgaUoD  of  Congreaa  to  prc- 


falaetUei 

._..  oonbeaWe 

Judliin  training  aohoot.  Oregon. 


landain,  ceded  for  eipreat  purpoaea  only.  &o ._ ---.-- -  h 

nojienrralwHistanot,  IoTTDltedSlal«a.&ii » 

lawleaa  inraaloaa  of  the,  no  posaibla  riodm  Ibr.  &d S3 

"OUahamaoolonlala'Mn,  clalmaandpnicMdinglof - U-n 

periodically  Invade ._.. 81.33 

otmnlutioo  of  a  Koramment  Id,  £o ..SSSins 

lilM.  of  Iiidlant  In,  to  tai  cattle  inaod  prBTcst  entry  of  Infected  oMtl*  lDt«, 

deolalonBln  refbrenoe  1o ._  31 


ipMMTBon,  foTfeitDreaDdoonflaeationofoDtfltof  di.  noomaended,  Ao... 
be  able  to  take  can  of  himaelf  .'  - 

"    ~  ~   ample  approprtatlou  ni . ,  ._  _  _ 

aauatant  leaobn at,  nponof.  &o... 


Indian,  tbe,  wtU  aoon  be  able  to  take  can  of  himaelf  Aa 


attendance  at.  verv  encoancing,  Ac 3M 

blacktmlth  abop  of,  norko^JM M 

boyaat,  nnmberof,  Ac SO 

boya'  laundry  at.  work  In.  Ac  tW 

bnlldlng  and  wagona  coaatmolad  by  oarpentetn  oC  Ac Ml 

bnlldlnjis  (or  DM  of,  &e    IH 

carponfer  and  abce  abopa  of,  too  amall,  Ac  . . 
cook  of,  t ■  -'  •— 


>k  of,  report  of,  fto  .. 

ilDE-rosm  and  doriDlt .  . 

dlaofplinaiian  at,  report  of.  Jto .  ■ 

doaatlooa  oflandi  oobred  to.  Ac «• 

•Tar?  department  of,  Iniufflciently  equipped.  Ac i*^ 

Iknnerof,  baa  no  farm,  Ac 2tt 

report  of.  io MT 

tiualuK atatbtioa of,  Ao 241,MS 

girlaat,  nomlMraDddlaclplloeaf.  &o H8.3II 

of  under  loundre**  of,  *o 24t 

under  aramatreaa.  obedient  and  InduBtrlana,  Ae 3i> 

al  training  at.  not  aneaay  taak.  Ae IH 


iEUdiool.Oie(aii,  IndinD  boy  labMItnted  fiir  Chliunuii  In  the  UiuidiT  ol 

cbincler  chuged  by  dltdpllse  of,  *e 

tDlerciIln.litrnlvliioreMed,  &e 

Uundruaof.  npoHof,  &b 

UnndryDiui  it.  nport  of,  Stc 

luHilonof.  Ac 

lUBtronof,  report  of,  &0 

meetinx  ■!,  orpirEnta  Bnachlldrsu  Bltir  v«*n  ( 
much    lacampUihMl    b]-,    DotirltbltuldlDE 


11  added  to  tbBw  pieTlDuty  taagbt  M 


poputarlty(.f>.rihlndiiii«,  opportonltytoteit&o Ut 

pifaclp*!  or  edacailoDi]  deparlment  »£,  nport  of,  Ae U«,2N 

pnpiliof,  eIiK!ted<;liieftuf|.nbe«,tc MT 

PuToUup  Jecdcv  Kiida  tbe  Urgeat  number  of  pnplk  to,  &« SM 

■cbooIroDtDs  of,  oDty  two  for  no  bnndrtd  cbUareo,  *a 247 

».mitn»Mi  of,  reports  of,  *0 M» 

»ho«  ihop  of,  prodoct  of,  ic M8 

■bopsof.  blraSorboirowed.  tLC... 247 

Tbslndlu  Cltlun  printed  Hi,  b;  IsdUo  boyt,  &a 247 

oiroDlitloDof  eitwulve.  Ao Z4T 

8t.  Uai7's,  at  Fi'huvUle,  111.     tSai  Stuidlng  Bock.) 

Indluitrlbca,  MricoltDiBlliDproyemeutaar,  aUtUUoiahowIng,  fto MR-Mi 

gUlfstlcanf,  Jtc M8-SM 

bHbiroiuDri]nclTlllied,oppo»dtotfasi<dnMtlanDfvDiDenof.  &e SOS 

otTlllHd,  Id  IndLsD  Territory,  ■grlonlturBl  snd  otber  ■taUttiot  relating  to,  Ae...  SM 

(BBiriea  or  above  fonrtren  yean  of  age,  DQinberot*<l M»-M1 

horM«andothBr«lockby,to.... MB-3M 

IndlTidnala  of;  vbo  wear  ctUieli'adrasI,  nmaberof,  &a 3ZB-S4a 

labor  of,  retolta  of.  &0 S48-»« 

laodaof,  acreageof,  broken  dnringy  ear,  &o 84»-8M 

tillable,  *« M8-884 

anderoDltlnlJOD,Aa B48-384 

acres  of.  In  rtaorT»«,  *o 34»-»M 

»hit^i'alttide™onVao™if,'Mnpi^bT,'to^^\\\V.V^V.^^^^^^^  S48-3St 

whltea  unlavfnlly  on,  nnmber  of,  iia tift-SM 

males  of,  abore  eighteen  yean  of  age,  Dumber  oi;  ia SBS-BBl 

scorn  UGoraa  Ignobls,  4o SOS 

polTgamy  tery  conmioD  amoDg  unciTllized,  Ao ---  COS 

{«pBUiti™of,*c 828-346 

ptodneeialiedhy,  during  year,  &o HR-Mt 


reUnloua  statlstkn  relating  lo,  i 

-ues  ai  HI  ana  ■awm.  iio ^^^^ 

lol.  lea.; ) 110-328. S02, MM, SI 


Kbool  children  of,  between  the  aces  of  ill  and  abitAen,  & 

bonsM  of,  number  of.  *0  -- 

aeboolaof,  ageocy.  In  a  few  imCaneea,  hare  not  dona  ao  well,  Ao  ,. 


acltiea  of,  410 8IIM29, 401,  SOS 

aberef,  to 501,SH-S19 

not  i« B1*-12HWI,KB.S11-BIS 

„  jf.io 601,511-818 

itaudindaetrUI,  cwaeitiaaor.ao 310-820,  SOI,  M3 

L---'  SOI 

Eenov  ooptrol,  tu SOI 

ir  State  laws,  *o Ml 


nnder  conlrot  of  otvUlu^d,  ana  independent 
mlHiouary  control,  number  of,  to... 

nholly  nnder  Oovemnient  control,  &o 

■peak  En^lleh,  unraber  of.  who  can,  &b 

atallaticB  relating  to  popolallon,  IndBatrloa,  and  anbi 
•lioaK  oppoeltlor ■"  •'■-'-  -■-" 


Hamplon  experiment^  a  i 

clieap.  amall  oottigea  necesaary  to  sasc 
cost  of,  imall,  but  oeneflta  great,  fto.,, 

reapeotloR  Mriy  marrlaijea  of.  An 

BboDld  lie  carried  out  in  all  wealaia  aoho 

haTo  a  markolable  ralue,  to 

marriHgesof,  ahonld  be  regnlated  by  law,  fto  ,,.,-,-..- 

of  twelre  or  fourteen  yean  of  age,  often  sold  aa  third  or  Ibnrtl 
of  inea  of  advanced  ages,  Ao~.~. -,-•.•-----.. 

shonld  be  educated  in  the  arlsand  economleaof  domestic UA, 

BUtua  of,  that  of  ilavee,  Ao. 

traded  for  ponies,  Ac ..,..,.,._,_, 

nncivlllied,  opposed  to  edacalion  of,  4co....._.__ ...._.. 


Indiuia,  AbaenlM  Sluiwaee*  Indku  Tcnilory,  ceusuaof,  Icjs UB 

dlButiifScilon  uraopE.  ctnie*  crMtiag.  &o —  IW 

hniiiDa  BUtlsttca  atr&o l*a 

farmtor,  mdbII,  botdolDKwdl.&D US 

Idea  of,  oT  IwIde  HpBmUd  from  PotUumto- 
(nie*  by  ■  dlvldtDR  line  on  reMrntlDO.  dele- 

t«rlona  a&Mt.  of.  ±e 139 

land!  of,  If  held  Id  common  with  Pnttanto- 

mliM.  the  latter  wimtd  b«entitled  Ui  (bus  of.  U» 


inies,lDwu,  uidHralcaB  Elckapooe,  Ac... 
name  at,  derived  ftvm  the  fknt  of  Uielr  baTlsf 

Mpaiated  fram  theSb&wDMa,  Ae 

oppa«od  to  allotting  on  sune  reaerratfon  witJi 


m 

I  the 

mixed  blood  of  Shawneea  a 


Pot(«ffatonii<i)  inoolated  with,  tmbrase  the 
bo«  talent  on  reaervation  of,  to Ut 


aary  to   eecare   beneflte    of  Mt«   of  CoU' 

BTOM,  bi ua 

■tiDnjcdialra  ot  to  liTB  alone,  &c IM 

•at  tnakltiK  appropriations  forthe  fnlfllmeatof  treat;  >tipnlBIlotu  with,  fto. MI 

ability  of,  losnpport  themwlTee,  proof  of,  abDDdant,  &0 HI 

adolt,  moeCof,  rsHlvfarlnduatrialedauclon.  &o B«8 

■Canclea  of.  ihould  M  in  diarseof  men  irboae  inlereat  In  them  eilend  beyond  theti 

uJariM.  Ab 5U 

agency  phjeLeiana  of,  report! of -,--,,.,,,,,, 98 

■nabfa-bodled,  aboold  be  compelled  to  work  for  their  inbalatenceiAc 07 

allotment  to,  io  sereralty,  of  land*,  Ice B 

allotment*  to,  nnmbero^  *c. StS-WB 


Apache,  etc,  Ariun*,  cattle,  biKb  jtrade  and  namberaof,  &o ... 

conflict   prabablr  between  agent  of.  and  military  soonta  of 


SI 

SI 

53 

„  — -  , of.  highly  commend»bl«.  *0 BI 

fkimin^,  commendable  i^  of,  &c   fil 

Hampton  Kholan  &om  the.  abandon  clTilliatlan  on  return  to 

tribe,  io B3 

barTCgla  of,  ImoDtifUl.  Ac BS 

IndDitriouB  and  monntaln  bands  of,  line  ibonld  be  dnwn  be- 
tween. *o GS 

In  riclnlty  of  roaerratlon  of,  well  dispoeed  and  eMlly  man- 
aged, io El 

landaof,  calllrated,  increaaed  qoantlty  of,  tco Bl 

Mdiiv 

rawD  nom  agency  of.  dec. 

peaceable,  io ....,...,.-.-..... 

police  control  of.  atagenoy,  aboidd  be  nttani  to  agent,  Ao... 

no  police  on  aeency  of,  Ac    

police  for»  BfageDey.fuiefflcIen(.w>nitdgraatly  inoreMe  (him. 

ingprodnota,  Ae ..,.,.,,. ..--- 

for,  organlutlon  of,  Ao 

dnty  on  reeemtlon  of.  performed  by  mllttary  •coal*,  Ae. 
— '"""le  from  Christianity,  Ac. 
...        sttdDioK.canbema-'--- 
abonld  be  DiaTented  from 

idostrtal  edncation  of.  aboa . _ 

lerof  making  ohoDld  be  ehangetl A* 

— " —  adult  children  of,  frMunitly  tbrMh  Ih^r  parent*.  As.  Ill 

ifltetloD  of,  for  their  children.  Ac 117 


ocatloD  of.  ehonld  be'nottled  as  apeedilv  aapoetibie.., 
Talfaini!,  ■- - 


eelf  snstaininic.  can  be  maJe  entirely 

■bonld  bo  DieTeoted  from  TeaTinu  the.. , _ 

■ppiopriatlons  fbr  IndoBtilal  edncation  of.  ahoDld  be  liberal,  Ab SIS 

manner  of  making  ohoold  be  changed .....,...,..,,  *  ' 

Arapebo,  Indian  Territory,  adult  children  of,  frMunitly  thrash  Ih^r  parent*.  As. 

alfcctloD  of,  for  their  children.  Ac 

BlBckooal,  chief  of,  hMflnyhe<d  of  cattle  In  bla  herd,  Ao  »7 

children  of.  aeldomwhippeil,  Ac IIT 

depredations,  some  of.  traceable  directly  to,  Ac 117 

tarmingof.  inasmall  way.  bythefallb'loodBoi;  fta...  IIT 

eanenlly  tractable  and  good  natured,  Ac Ill 

alfbreedaof.  boiut  of  their  good  bnn*,  Ac 117 

bare  good  fkrma.  Ac... -._..... IIT 

If  aepHratnl  from  Cheyennes.  woold  domnch  batter,  A«.  U7 

lack  Hial  and  adhesion  and  sggteulTe  hablta,  Ao 117 

stock  cattle  giTSU  to.  eaten  or  gobbled  np  byoUtle- 

UtttekaTeniaebMofibsd'&rataiVDf.'Ac'."!!!!!""  117 
given  for  a  rvsldanne  a  bomltal 

OMllul  Oovemment  •II.DW. 

Ac 117 

with  hia  family,  aleepa  In  ttmit 

Grd  of  bla  pidatU  iHldenoe  tl7 
aions  of.  of  willingoaaB  to 

engage  In  farming.  Ao 117 

many  of.  Insensible  to  their  degradation.  Ao 117 

sIed  langnage  of,  most  expresslye,  Ao Ill 

aome  of.  as  bad  as  the  worst  Cheyonnea.  Ac 117 

stood  bT  Government  when  Cheyennes  were  In  rerolt.  117 

women  of,  beat  and  abnsed.  Ao IIT 
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0  T«niKH7,  iromeii  of.  ilo  aJI  the  «grk  of  tbc  n 
pDMeaa  hd  rlghti  which 


■old  «t  th«  u»  of  t«cWe  or  fanTtHm  jtan 

ta  hLEhetl  Uddvr,  &b 

will  for  muiTfeiinbetrMledutLBi-ea,**... 
AriduTM,  GmTentrw.  and  llaudan. included  Is  Fort  Berthold  Agcnsy,  Dakolk... 

. iltion  lo,  Hie  of,  »honW  be  pnnUhtd 

Walf'iPotiit,HDnt>Dk.rdr«dlo»nl»UtonhDrHflHh,  &e 

fuming  of,  Ac 

forced  to  jleld  ta  (ho  MlnuMiiDg  tbic  of  Im- 


heUaf  of.  Jn  MnervretwdB  t 

ohfldrpD  of,  ■n'krdle,  not  bright  soholan.  to... 


biitlwHnaaa,  DnmWat  &.e 

Blukfbet, UdhUiu,  agcicultun of,  poor,  &a. 


court  of  Indian  oltenKafar,  not  yet  orgui»a,  *g lEl 

d»TKhooTof,f»ir.  Ao   151 

deplonbU  conilition  of,  Ac 1H 

OrmlDg.  tided  In,  on  Bgencf  tUn.  b;  agcno;  •mployt*.  Sui...  ISl 

"mrlv  ignoruit  of"*!! .'....!l!'"';''".".'.!i;l  IM 

handndaof.dlednvniilemtion,  dCO tM 

Indian  police  forca  at  agenCT  or,  illMatiafkctlini  of.  on  baUg  rg- 

nnlmd  locnttlielrbairi&o..  1» 

rapid  improvement  of,  iie in 

land  of,  requim  irrlntlon.  die Ut 

live  in  tenW  and  cabioi,  *c IBO 

no  boarding  «-liaol  baa  bean  In  operation  at  lICenEr  of.  dnrlBg 

BO  effort  made  tolodDCe,  to  take  up  bometlOMl*,  As 113 

patlanoeaf.  Utile,  in  waiting  for  grawInK  cropa,  &g in 

asantv  ntiona  for,  AI m 

Bbonid  be  localed  in  banda,  «« IB! 

■Dbaiated  ronnerly  apon  the  bnS>la,iHHTeitinet,  &e in 

aaffering  and  eniaolation  of.  fnm  want  of  tbod,  Ae in 

Bol*Farte.lIinn«oIa,  ■onnlilento.  Ac  ...  IS 

bnt  little  advanced  1b  cl.lliiatlon,4o 901 

fnmlabedwilbblackamilh,  fanner,  and  aclioid  teacher,  &c...  m 

dmnkrnneaa  auiouE.  rmpldly  iucnaaloE,  Ae ZU 

bDu(iuK>'°dflgblDKthecblerBnppartDf,  &o m 

land!  of,  aotMge  of,  nnder  cultivation  imall,  bnt  Meadil;  In- 

-" aalng.  ic.  — 


oany  of,  cnltlTUe 
iDiDber  of,  &o. 


yi  chlMren  of,  atacboDl.  &o. ------- - -.---- 

'   1  amaU  Utea  abonndlng  wUh  flah 


whisky  Iho  great  cnme  of.  4o US 

yonngmenof.BndoDiplDcment  In  mining.  Ac IS 

Caddo,  Indian  Territory,  Incited  bv  deaimlng  white  men,  thraatan«d  to  eipal  cattle- 
men, Ae IH 

Tialtad  dllTeraat  ranehea  and  ordered  off  oattlemen,  burned 

graaa,  An IM 

Caliapal.  Waahlnglou  Tarritcry,  a  few  ot  not  oppnaed  la  "  whiteman'a"  wava,  Ae..  ZM 

cnltlraM  theaoU  only  in  a  aoiiill  way,  Ao SOI 

aome  prograaa  of  a  few  of,  Ac SOS 

itlll  ratafi  many  of  thalr  wild  woj«,*o 301 

(«m'Co1tI116.) 

eaoDOtbeedaeated  and  rwialn  Indiana,  Ac BffT 

cash  Mjmant*  to.  for  innaitlea,  kc.  methods  of. It-tt 

CaaaUkeaudWinnlbegoahlab,  Uinu,.  cenauaof,  4U lu 

oMtle  in  poaaeaalon  of.  aaleof,  problblttd  Co  anyperaos  lu 
cennia  of  t«  be  aubmltted  In  all  repnrta  of  aiienta  of,  Ac. 

oertaJm  olaaaaa  of.  should  be  made  cltliaoa,  Ac 

ehaniwln  mlndaof,  reapecting  eduoatloa,  Ice 

Cbebaiia,  Waahlngton  Terrltor;-,  l>oarding  achool  of.  aTerage  alCendaaee  at.  Ac. 


>n  Terrltor;-,  l>oardin'g  achool  of.  aTerage  aicen'da 
dlatancc  of.  fhjm  agency  neadquarl 


localliiu  of  boantingechool  of,  el^bls and  healthy. 

— naeement of  boBidlng acbool of,  axedleat.  Ac... 

■alboTity  of  law  for  granting  allotmoDt*  of  land 


Chenikee.  Xaitem.  cenana  of.  As 

wide  dlalrtbutlon  of,  Ac 

Cherakee.  North  CaroHoa,  advapDing  alowly  toward*  olTlUiatlon,  Ac. 


itiouof,  attached  to  HIaqiiiJiy  AgMtoy.  Ac.. 

ipra«reaaof 
from  Ooier 
iroimea.  Ao 

good  phyaklaa  needed  ^;,Ao.., 

C.oogK 


bolma  amninla  of  mcDeyin 

inpedlnent  to  their  progteaa.  Ao  ■ . 

m*Baa  Mboolot  quite  aDeoaaaful.  A« IM 

get  bat  littk  nedleal  treMment.  Ao US 

good  phyaklaB  needed  by.  Ao US 

grain  otopof.  bardly  a  full  one IH 
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ladiuit,  CbenkM,  Iforth  CuoUaa,  If  owda  to  taov  th>t  Ihcy  muBt  work  for  t.  HtIbi  vonld 

UOD  rival  lbs  wtaltocAo IM 

mKJorlti  of,  brKwDn  in  Cliriiijaiilty,  &« IM 

o«ai>lon>lljh>TBBdin«Drba11^y,  &o IM 

pKnllmrouiloniinr  oovilmoat  UiiDgsottfas  pHt.  *b...  IM 
■am*  BiDLoeH  and  a  few  death*,  b-jt  no  KriOBs  aptdamlD 

unong.Ac IM 

nnable  to  pay  doctor's  bllU,  lie IK 

nDaelIlcdando(imp]icM«l(lUBa  U  land  uf,  tgnUliaoj- 

Clieyenae  and  Arapaho,  Tndlmp  T«rritory^  alfalra  at  annoy  of«  dla^raoAfoL  &4j,.,..,..  114 
aEBUflV  bnUdlnn  on  rtaerre  of.  aradlltan 

of.io , UO 

agantof,  handaof,  uanacldd,  Ac 118 

acrlcullnral  bnplRDMiU  for.  Ac IIS 

all  pnipogrd  ebanna  in  life  of.  nalitsd  by.  IIT 
a  nnmber   t>f.  will  make  gt/oA  fkrma  and 

bomn,  &D UT 

Bllf mpta to anbTiirt Duatoma of,  Ae IIT 

awhllsman  killed  by,  &a IM 

a  wonder  tbat  lbs  death  rate  la  not  uc^r 

amooi!,  in UB 

bnlldiDca  for   offlMra'   naldmoe  at   Fort 

Keno.  *c IM 

cuDpa  of.  in  moat  onwholeaome  looHtlu  . .  US 

CaflUle  poplla  of.  tetonied  lotbedirt  of 

camp.     &o.,    wiUiout 

annblng  to  do.  &c.  - .  ISO 

■boold  b«  glvma  prao- 

tioal  odaoaUos  In  nnn- 

Ins.^ -  UO 

-wnmaof US 

ChriiUanity  tansbt  above    all    ttataica    In 

irboolaof  Ac m 

clinutie  ohanina  Incnaalng  laLnflU  on  n- 

arrve  at.  willinaure  good  Dropa.  to Ill 

coantry  of,  good  fin- divsralfled  aropa.  An..  IIS 

wepandlMof  atock.T«Men,fta.  118 

Crimea  of,  fsw  ol,  onlalde  of  deprvdatJoM.  IM 

cropaoC.  vataeor.  Ae U9 

din,  atanuujt  water,  ofbL  the  year  nimd 

In  villagf  a  of,  Ao 118 

dog  aolillermlea.  Ao Ufl 

•dacatcd  of,  make  npid  progrsaa  in  Indoa- 

Irial  pnranita,  Ac 110 

edncallonandioboolatallatloaof.  As lit 

of,  Kood  reanlta  from,  Ao ]!■ 

flirtn  labor  of,  hardly  uy  of,  dons  wbollT 

bvmen,  Ao 117 

BdelitTof  teachcraot  Ao US 

flltkof,  IniltcadlMaM.  Ao 118 

Fort  Keno  on  raaem  of,  deMlriptlon  of,  Ao.  IM,  111 

freiKblaneenurpriseaamonii.  oTMUtable...  Ill 
gottlDg  DD   "wblta  inao'i  road,"  Invnlvo 

ruin  of  tribe*  of,  Ac IIT 

good  farmera  aa  indnilrial  tsachen  Doedod 

by,  Ao lit 

Cwlng  demand  fbr  InatmctloD  offosth  of.  Ill 

lit!  of,  need  apeedy  DorraotlOD,  Ao IIT 

heallbof  mmarkably  good.  Ao lU 

faoapltal  needed  on  temrvatlon  oC  Ao IM 

IdlelifeotAB IIT 

itleeof.  Ac IM 


Ineffloisi 
pay  of,  t 
many  of,, 
wortblM 


any  of,  pnctioally 
vortbleaa,  Ao....  IM 

__Dnldbe^el*nt..  UT 

iudnatiialedncatlonof,DOtwlthant*neee*a.  lU 

to,  great  value  of la 

lack  of  rain  on  reserve  of,  ■  bar  to  agrionlt- 

nre,  Ao IIB 

large  milltaiy  force  needed  on  reaerveot  Ao.  Ill 

looatlan  uF  ageocy  ot.  tic 118 

mivlority  of  cbitdnn  of,   tmderatand    Sn- 

kIisIi,  Ac in 

madlDliie-niaklng,  Ac.,  agreatdrawbaokl*.  llT.lll 
by,   Ac,  ahould   not  be 

prohiMtudbyfbne...  IM 

those  of,  who  do  not  par^ 
ticipate  In.  abould  be 

protected,  Ac Ill 

military  force  at  Fort  Reno,  Inadequate  to 

ooDtrol.  Ac ut 

miaalonariea  amoDC,  seam  at  last  naping 
reward  of  their  lulls,  Ac 121,  la 


Indtuu,  Ub«f Mm*  >nd  Anpolut.  Indiwi  Tarrltorv,  muat 

or  take  the  eonMiiuBntBt,  &o. US 

Desleotof  aanlUriUwitljy,  &c US 

nocourtof  Iiid<uioa'i!n>»onnHrr>Dr  ..  ISO 

"uf  lLgaiir"sD 118 

DppOftO  aiuDDOVfttlDDA,  ilM ....p-     p..-  117 

1)olTEiuoTUiiDni[,RhoulilbedlBCgnru«d,&c.  117,122 

in>R«>  >Dd  CBDODB    of  HMrVltLoD  OC  OOT- 

*  fli¥d  ia  tpiiiif  vith  gorg»oiu  flowers,  &o-  IIB 

of  reiiemtlaa  of.  odIt  nesd   IrriEUloD  tn 

vlelalnrnriiiaUy,  &o.- --.-  118 

nllroid  for  chem  tnoiportntiini    of  hial 

for.  ic Ufl 

rBiBrd  ill  who  wLsli  to  Bdvuioe  Ibsm  iD 

ngricolturBMBnemfB*.  *c 117 

reaervBtlon  of,  Bre*,  allmile.  knd  dunotar 

of  Uw  iBnd  of,  Ac HB 

R>miiDce  uid  beauty  of  life  of,  all  deatro  jed 

br  »  Tiedto  «  Tl!l«ge of,  Jto 118 

scaroJty  of  timber  on  leeervfttiaD  of.  one  of 

tliecreat»t  drawback!,  Sai 118 

Bcbooli  CDDSl  efTeotual  In  tranafonolDg  the 

■Bvsge  life  of,  iDio  walka  of  ciTiUullon.  131 

achoolaof,  liealChln,  geDBrally  good,  iai...         122 

ochool  aUtlitiu  of,  &C..1....!.'.'' '.'.'.'-'.'.'.'.'."  iai,12S 
■hall  we  EO  to  fanning;  t   the  qneetion  ag- 
"       iUting  Bib,  ito  ...  HI 


AltioD  to  help  them  talvBe 
ong.  doQbtfid  tf  they  fo 


CheysDDe,  Indian  Territory,  Armj  ekoald  o 


nUtisUoa  of  teeervo  of,  &o 

'l!f?orm™Ui"™irter*i^B°if  thBtW 

tribal  obligalioiu   and    oualolni   mu 

abandoned,  Aa 

ID  the  Uboia  of  otheii 

rho  die  by  banglDg  an  loat  forever, 

'^ncea  of,  itnmot*!  and  frli^ul  ei 


BaffaJo  and  Sod  diacea  of,  itnmoral  and  frl^ 

bntiitiiB'civiiiiii'fto';;'."i!"'.'.'.'"iii!"!!ii;!i^"i;!ii; 

compel  attendanoe  of  their  people  at  medloliie-makbic.. 

decided  notion  of,  that  gIrU  wwe  made  to  labor,  &o 

deflantBndbeUlgereatattltnd«)r,&c 


o  whipped.  &c. 
rdwo^'c^i 


who  levy  lax  on  herdera  uid  heighten,  A« . 

Utrong.aad  bard  to  reatraln,  ^ 


tawleaaeJemeiKa  of,  ahoiild  be  rlgoronaly  treated,  & 
literally  do  nothing  but  drew  and  cuneame  their  i 


ous  penalty  Inflicted  by,  i 
Imeaoioe-A.--^—  ■- 


atlBDd  meaoioe-making,  io 

prompt  Bttmliou  of  (lovemmeui  called  for  kf  belligBT- 

pnniebiDent  of,  for  orlme,  would  deetroy  the  in- 

lliipncanud  power  of  woMt  olaeiof,  &a 

proQii  of  tbcir  tribe.  40 

raidof,onHiirtou.4:o. 

religion  of,  will  cbanj^  u  thov  advance  Id  clvUliattm  . . . 
rillH  and  plaluU  of,  ahonld  lie  eiohanged  for  fanning 

implemenCa. 'I^o -...- . 

robberlB*  of,  to 

■uperatitions  of.  will  ollngtotheni  far  many  genBntlODa. 

™«t  work  to  b«  done  In  olvaidng,  *c 

River,  DakolA,  agricultural  poraulta  of,  rapid  and  remarkably  encouraging 
advancement  of,  fte 

bad  effect  of  salBoranni' and  fixed  ammunition  to',  jia.lll" 
liquot  to,  *4J 

oonjplalDtH  of,  agalnKt  agent  and  employ^  found  upon  In- 
veatigati ■" —   '— 


diatrlot  fanner  for,  appolDtment  of,  will  materially  advance 

'  -  ning  Intereela  of  &0 

ngug  and  hiring,  to  i«iame  wild  droas,  lea,,  bad  in- 


bnoing  I 


d(uic»  for  aiuuaement,  Ac. bad  influence  of,  4e. 

»a  and  efflcienoy    "        .      .      -..  ... 

general  health  of,  good,  a 


fallhfulneaa  and  etficlenoy  of  employia  of  agency  ot  &o . . . 
"--■■-  --  — fl,*o.... 
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Ii>dl>n*,Clw;aiui«  Rivet,  Dftkota,  craBt  obatMles  to  cl<ill»licni  af,  ft« SS 

h&Th  mdopt^^  the  wbUe  biftn^h  dreAfl,  &c .. 6S 

indsatrlos*  ind  pnctlcibid.  utlaawl  with  Uwll  pcMlUod,  Ao.  U 

nriules  epidemic  uaoDK  Hhuol  cblldreo  of,  &D  M,M 

DlatLaDuiu  amunB;.  uotilACbiiilluiftndHlautliuul  workof-  #0 

moi«orle«dlBS«^Bfled.&o          6S 

ludiui  police  of,  (dive,  TlnfUDt.  unci  prompt  In  tlie  mtin- 

letibuce  of  DriLt^r,  6£ii B5 

fCnard-hoiiHi  uid    htidqnuten  for,  jpnatlj 

numbtrs  pf,  lu>  85 

pneUcIl  white  famcnudlitrlctbTiiieri  for,  tea H 

projtreu  or.  in  civUlulioD.  goud  uqh  let  ounitntuliitioii,  Ac.  OS 

pni.titntlonof  iromenuf.bj  white  mBD,  Ac ffi 

rapid  BeCtleoient  of  irhiCea  on  GoTannaeat  tanda  UDa«  a 
clDKr  relntiiiDihlp  beLwceu  tbem  kod  Iha  Indiana  than  la 

deairabln,  Sic t& 

reddenoBof  aiiniwinen  amopg.  agrealeTll.  &s U 

BBDlUr;  ataUitica  of,  t^e OS 

achQOli  at  ijieucs  of,  bighl.v  aallafkctary,  Ac U 

tnnafera  uf  ladlaaa  ftum  one  teMTcauoD  to  anothei  a  p«t- 

alclouB  practice.  Ilb x « 

tribra  and  ponalatloD  of M 

Chief  Howa  and  other,  agreemeDt  of  OoTernmeut  with.  ntlBtd,  Ao 41 

oblidnm  of,  edneatioDof,  aelowproceaainclcllliinEtlieraw,  &o »« 

feeling  IKalnat  will  cbaaKa.  &c SOS 

In  private  famlliBB  not  a  suocBWRonerally.  Ac So* 

peopleofthe  West  reluctant  tu  take,  into  their  famillea,  Ao.. 


IT  eaail J  obtain  placea, , 

IrrlfLUlon  1 


raaod  MohaTe,  Arlutoa,  no  iDtempcTanoe  amDni! 4S,4T 

VohaTiand  Tuma,  Arlioni,  aoencj'  buildlnge  of.  In  aood  prBaerratiop  ■ .  4B 

no^,  eplrndid  Add  <lir. 


praperiT  of  contlemiiBd  and  deattored 

icbHolba[liWaniong,nerernr-'"*-"   "- 

malhoda  among,  great  pr 
anbaReiwy  of,  reoommeiided,  i 
carp  pond  oonld 

leaerrallon  of,  OK 

conauaof,  &0 

CUppawa  and  Chilatian,   Euiaaa,  bad  character  of,  Ac 

dlacoatton  of.  for  maoTal  to  the  Indlao  Terrl- 

diaalpaled  and  qnarTelaoma.  Ae---.. 

lands  of,  beld  bj  ailotnenl,  Ac 

Chlppen,  BadBiTer.Wiaconain,  Adanah,  Tillage  of,  chief  aettlemeot  ofl  Ha 

-„ •-"---',  In  aererahr  to,  Ac 

La  acquired  bj  owner*  of  IteaTlly 


ailotment  of  laodi  in  aererahr  to,  Ac 

conaidBrable  auma  acquired  bj  owner*  of  i 

timbered  landa  among,  Ae - 

farmer  and  blaclfamltE  of,  fnmiibed  b;  Gon 

femaKofplnBfo™tBOf'Ao.""""';!;i^VJ.V! 
lambering  of,  fUrnlaliee  them  with  eomfortable  i 

principal  winttf  Induatry  of.  Ac  ..... 

nnmberof,  Ac 

object  that  their  ehildren  cannot  go  to  acliool,  A 

toUTlnKon  their  reaerTBtlon,  Ac 

pine  fontuof,  Ao 

prefer  llTing  In  Adaaah 

preliminary  railroad  snrray  throngh  reaerrallon 
nllniail  Ibroagb  merrailoii  of,  will  open  np  ac 

TBlaable  laoda,  Ac 

rellfilousBeniceaweU  attended  by,  Ao 

reaerntion  of,  Ac 

beaTily  timbered.  &e. 

aalea  ofinmber  bj,  Co  he  approTed  by 


Chippewa,  Ttrnd  du  Lac,  ftUnntiota,  wici^turaj  Unda  oi,  eicelJeDl.  Ac  ■ . 

...—     ,.i..-.l....-J g  1^ 


ana  and  location  of  naerrttWi  of,  Ac 12S 

brmer  and  teacher  employed  for,  Ac 329 

foreat  landa  of,  Talnable,  Ao US 

sardenaof  pTodactof,  couttlbuts  to  aupport  of. 
Eooaea  of,  built  of  hewn  loga,  Ao 

hnnllnE  and  flahlni  of 


'  hewn  loea,  A 

iiof,  aidln  thairanbalalence. 


f,  attendaojce  at,  imgular,  Ao 

progreaaof  children  a^  Ac...__ 
Terr  youDK  obleSy  attend,  Ac... 
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a,  CUppewa,  Onnd  Foitaga.  Iflmiuota, 

empiafment  uFb  Icacher,  An. 


proireaa  or,  woald  not  iiLMtj 


Undof,  rockv  ud  itsHle.  Ae. 

reuoDi  tot  tilt  «nipla;mant  of  tauhsn  Iter.  ■ 
Ksttercd  ovBriurronndliiK  counlrT.  &c 

leacher  employed  for,  &c 


id  SmplDJJnen 
CUiiiic«>!  Lao^onn 'Onlllea,  Wlicon^.  BUotiDeiit  oi  luiii  in  HTenlty  to,  in 


CbippewB,  Kaoub,  appropliltlan  for  benefit  of  Tortle  Uod 


crop*  of,  end  rrad)'  niarket,  KO S24 

eflbriB  ut  uant  of,  to   doatror  wbUky 

tnfflo.  to) »i 

fknbinfc  lands  of,  &g..  - ^ --  3U 

tttic.&e t» 

orertuked Oi 

CndDalincniMof  fumlngtcreueDf,  &d  I2i 

land  of,  maoh  labor  reqnlied  to  clear,  S^e.  224 

looalloD  of  rcaervatlon  of.  Ac £14 

lnmbcrinjr  opetaliona  of,  &o 32i 

BDinb«rof,&0 224 

PreihyWiJan  and  Catholic  mlialana  among.  3U 

progreuof,  in  clTilliaUoD,  te an 

proiperoni  condlLion  of,  4o.... 3M 

reaBmtlon  of,  haavlly  tlmbcnd,  dCc 2U 

vblol^- ilie  great  oane of IU,3» 


vbloky  ilie  great  oane  of 

Chippewa,  Laodu  FbmbaaD,  WUeoniln,  agent  of;  natablgto  procare  achool  tAaober 


lofUndto.  notdeslitble,  & 
Ibnled  OI 


be  dUtilbnU 

transpoitM    over 

new  road,  &a £24 

area  of  reaerrallon  Of;  Ilo Sat 

arreat  and  puuiahment  of  »Uera  aCwhlaky 

to,  &o 2U 

crop*  of,  ruined  b;  early  fToata,  Ao jot 

dratha  from  diptherla  among,  &o 2^' 

dlptherla  dlapwKd  tbe,  &o 22S 

epluemio  in  mMlKnantfoTTQ  among  ^  2£B 
diatribntton  ofannnlly  inpplieson  reeerra. 

tloD  of.  bsnlafore  Impoaiibla,  i,e 214, 21S 

dmnkeDDau  attandliig  distriboUoa  of  an- 
nuity npplicB  aDionE.  Ito 221 

employment  o(  in  ontUnKniad,  Ita itz4 

hnadns.  S^iuc,  and  Inmbwing  llie  princi- 
pal aapport «,  &o 214 

labor  in  ontUng  mad  by,  paid  for  In  proTls- 

loni,  &o 22t 

little  progTOM  of,  la  clTUlied  habit*,  &a  . . .  121 
nocoaiary  matATiala  tor  road  to  reaerratJon 

of  &0 2H 

ua  allotmenta  of  landt  In  MToialty  (o,  Ao..  214 

GoTemnwnt  employte  on  naerraUan  of,  fto  214 

number  of.  lecslTing  annaltlse,  Ita 2M 

mad  cnt  by ,  1 0  oonneet  lomberlng  ro«da  with 

railroad,  &a HI 


tcbool  for  children  of,  to  be  (tarted.  te.,.. 
■mallpHlcheiorcomcaltlTHtedby,  Slb  ... 
tnlferuigaf,  from  lack  of  prorliioaa.  Ao... 
nnprlncTplsd  go-betweene   in  whleky  sell' 

,o«inMoi!,fta .] . . .  .v.\y.'.'..\v.'.v^v^'.'.'"^'^'^v^^z 

dvntcatloD  of.  npid  advanoemBoI  In,  &a 

court  of  Indian  omnaeaof,  excellent.  &G-, ........ 

oalUvatUig  their  landa  and  itependlag  upon  themaalTea,  ne- 

o««*lty  «,  reallied  by,  A:o 

dUBciiltiesofageDtor,lD  properly  oaring  for,  &o 

J  «-, — _ —  - — J to  become.  4tr 


of  White  Oak  Point  and  MJlle  Lao  bi 


Htanted  or  diapoavd  of  until  further  legialatlon,  Ao. . 

DUBlDnai7 irork amonE.  fto  ....-.......-- 

•aiiltuy  coaditlou  of,  do*ly  Impcoiing,  4ui... 


117, 118 

UT 

...  117 

initj.parm"''**  to,  *o 21i 

a  of  lands  of,  &a «ff 


•elf-anpnrating  at  no  dialant  time,  to 

TODiuE  01,  mnnbe  looked  to  IDr  permanent  ImpiOTemanLiAa... 
CUppewk,  Bed  Cliff,  Vir '- " -  — 


INDEX. 

■,  Chlpiwwi,  Bed  CUir,  WiKonilOiCalhollomtaiioaweU  Mtendoiihj.  itc ^ 

•^•^                                              ehnreb  bnllt  on  rtMrritf™  of,  4o fa 

bmlnz,  fliblDi,  ud  lambBrinic  fnrabita  HnbdttcDoe 

of,  to I2J 

foriuBrk  rwoKnliBd  »c1tl»nii.  JCo SBJ 

mimj  o/,  iwlrfe  in  Buyfleld,  to; BM 

I^l-otnle,  ic 3S4 

dturl}' all  or  in<c«t  blood,  &c 129 

■chools™""!  itil?uSn' i"      '".',  S2t 

■pir-BDpportlnir.  SiC  -..^.,^,-,,^ 1S3 

>bDDldb«mdiD]Il«ducmieaa.  Ac ta,nt 

(Jblppewk,  Turtle  UoaaUIn  bund  of.  in  DiIidU.  HpprajniiitlDiia  rMommonded  Tor,  tec,  1 

parniiDfDt  rvwirvnilon  iD*d«  tot.  Ac.  W 

vlUnecd  help  fur  unne  time,  &0 M 

Chlppewi,  WblW  Earth  and  MlulHlppI.  appropriiilon  for,  to  cotbi  tnoakl  ud  toMl 

dflntaj^B lo propprtf  ru.  &o- ,...---,  S^tt 

conalruciloD  of  rnwrroln  at  htadwMan 

of  MianiMlppl.  &.t, U 

damafai)  to.  annual  award  of.  fto K 

total  swaid  10.  l^c K 

Chineabua  band  of,  mnrdenin,  nboold  bediaanDtd,  &o Kf! 

ehofobbulldlnga  of,  number  of,  fcc ■-  S2S-SU 

olUionihlntliBriBiitot  certain  olasaen  of,  *o 5fl7.  »B4-«8T,  Tli,  7M 

Cunt  d'Aleue,  Waibington  TBirilory,  imliiUi>D  and  labor  of,  ti        •     ■■    ■     - 


to  maka  their  tkrmlug 

dlaafctlflfkctlop  aa  to  botindarj  linea  ornaerre 

fanaing  ImplemeDta  of.  of  tke  laMM  and  laaat 

improvBd  klnda,  As 

operation*  of,  rapid  prof[»u  of,  &o. 

hoiaea,  cattle,  and  airin?  of,  largeDninberiof. 

InttrnctioD*   or    rnidont   fannera'  wall    n- 

celved  and  carried  out  by,  ftc  ...--- 

landaof,  nnrirrcultlTatlan  and  incIoiMd,  tka..  St 


obDB  the  moat  onie]  and  barbarona,  but  now 

among  the  UHBlcdTlllied,  &.c 

■chool*  of,  eioallent,  dCo. 

annport  of,  all  tbey  r«o«tTe  tma 

treapaMina  on  naerreof,  b;j[old  aeehBn 

uhlto  »HtOetii  dependent  npon  reaervo  of,  Tor 

ftael  and  fencine,  &o .- 

(*e  Colville.) 
OolTjlle.  Waahineton  Terrltorj,  agencv  bntldlnjn  uf,  gboald  be  erwtod  in  aaiao  lo- 
ealilv  convenient  to,  &.■ - 

a rMDirot  of.  villi  SMTPtar;  of  tbe  Interior, 
of  aEruDV  of,  haToadoplcil  drpaaof  th«  wl 
an  Indian  slabbed  bj-  a  drunken  Indian,  vbo 

wa*  killed  by  tlK>  former  ■  brother,  &a. 

appnprtatloiia  Id  l*nllUlmeDt  of  agreement  Tlth,  lea. 

amot  of  UichrL  wbo  mnrdered  Sbafkr,  tu> 

Smaolmaol,  nho  niiirdered  a»iiuir.  tai 

boandary  11ni»  of  reaprrp  of,  aliould  ba  marked  bj 

ctTlliiniioti  irnel  tu,  in  aomereapecta.  &c 

0™<Suonof.&^'°!',.."'.'°f°*'...."""!lJ.""".''"" 

orimes  an  taaerralian.  Ac 

Dotting  of  trKOaon  reserraof,  byintnidsra.  lie 

employes  of,  ao  rednoed  Id  number  aa  to  be  IneB- 

fanner  needed  toh^p,  &c 

fkrming  Imp] omenta  to,  funilahitig  of,  an  aet  of  Joa- 

gambling  amone  tribe*  on  RBPrrnof,  lie 

and  drinking,  e%-Ui  of,  Ae 

homeBtoada  for,  onlalde  of  raaerre,  4ko 

rigtl*  of,  without  oomnilaaion  ot fee,  &o. 
Inapeclor*  and  apeclal  agent  vlalted  scbooliof,  bo.. 


bilM... 


ln*pect«ra  and  apeclal  agent  i 
iDterpreter  futnlibeil  to  agei 
laws  of  United  IJUlea  ahould 

port  themaelTs 

^ooraaerveol 


ikiuK  aameat  eflorta  toaapport  themaelTea,  ko... 

.<a«lp*niade  aad  liaroc  among.  Ice 

meaanrea  to  break  up  gambliog  oo  raaerve  of,  tU) 

medicinemen  aeldon  conaulted  by,  4ui 

C.oi 


Inditni.  Colrlll»,  WmIiIiisIod  Tarrltorf ,  diUla  and  Khool  baildiafis  for.  erection  of.  m  »ct 
IntUo*^  &« 
ulnlnir  exolK 

re  of.  Ac 
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,  erection  of.  ui  »ct  of 
*» 

tn  the  Cosur  d'Aleoe  If  onntnln* 


tUuioDar;  vork  *diod|I,  emIdub  and  DntlHnE,  Ac . .  2M,  lOS 
Snrderer  Theodore'a  wuhIhk  of  dinfnl  eisoti  of 

■wWeky.io.. SOS 

mnnler  of  Vrau^De,  uid  axMnlloti  of  bia  nmrdertrby 


plkoeof  Urliiof,  cheriibedby.  &o... 
proHontlon  ofMUereof  llnnnrto  An 

unitary  ccndltlon  of,  g 


_  .  ..jrvnion  of.  *0  

be  glTui  land  In  aeveralty,  At 

protected  In  Uielr  riffhta  of  home,  Ao--. 
and  ita  bliibt  ODB  of  tbeattendantsof  di 


whliky  and 
laa^onof, 
Colnmbia,  Waahlnfflon  Terrltorr,  appTaprlati< 
Comuwliea.  Teue.  uooudle  and  predatory  bablta  of.  ii 
oantribatloii* of  nUfctoiu  wdetlaa for  bcDefltot  iie... 
CiMk  and  Semtnolo.  boundariM  of  landa  of.  approprlai 
Matkm,  appnipTlntlon  for,  In  raiailmei  '     " 

otimu  and  oSeuee  of,  ibauM  be  ponished,  Aji  

Uiow  Cn<A  ud  Lower  BmM,  Dakota,  add  loled  to  vntgarlty  of  epeeoh  and  (wearing, 

bnt  atlU  a  moral  people,  Ac 

afrtcntlon  of,  no  xreal  edTknoement  In,  oao 
be  expected  unleafl  granted  land*  in  eever- 

■11  cbfldren  of  (ohooj  axe'  gboiiid'haVe  tbree 

aUotment*  of  land  among,  Impnaa'tble  to  zrant 
for  want  uf  a  lurTeyor. .. 

applied  %  by,  who  wimt  to 
aeltln  and  ImpntTe  them. 

In  aereratty  hare  not  been 
— A pngthoae  people. 


the ehlefg oppoatng,  Slu.. 

booadarlea  of  reaerratloa  of;  aboold  tie  idt- 
veytd  M  early  daj-,  tee 

brlahlaatand  alnmiiBsC  and  meet  promlalng 
euldren  of,  ahoold  be  eeleoled  for  Hamptm 
orCarilala.^ 

evabiUty  o(  ehUdten  of.  fbraehool  training.. 


ooDlentod  and  quiet  aa  a  general  tUi^  As. 
crap*  of.  an  Ared  tToa  want  of  rain,  boga,  & 
dauenma dnHea of,  SfC-..-,....,.....  - 
dlTlded  onqDeatlon  of  rnmoTal,  &c-.. 


■  aiuik(le  oBM  re- 
em^ajto  of  afleiuiy  of.  ofloieol  and  prompt 


fuinlng  iDplenentB  funlabM 


a  breken  by  the  'Goren 

of,  drawba^  to,  Ac 

OD  a  lane  acale  Wit  geMral,  jb 
r,  that  thdr  land*  may  be  wtUi 


'Indian  poUos  foree  of,  oompoeed  of  beat' 

trflM,  &o 

'  '     -    la  dnUee  oi 


pay  0^ 'inadequate  to 
Moanprepwma 


Ltbor-aavlng  agiloaltnnil  m 


.OO'Jc 
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IiiaUB»,Crm.C««k  ind  LoirCTB™l*.D»kot«sBo   niiiden   or   maiiitoDBhtar  or    BghUnj 
old  chiirfA  of.  oppoud  to  resunii,  ftxid  fbiuTol 

rt  to  Indooed  to  work,  Ae ■     <g 


people  of,  ouin 

pbf  ilcally^kble  to  work  with 


polvgUDy  atUl  eii«U  iniani  tiiem.  Ijntnpldl;' 


HDt  pi«cti«  of  Hiidloe 
.rvD  M,  to  Huoptoa  or  Ci 


a,«a 

uutatond  efaU- 


hIb  uf  llquar  Moong.  a  dUtiuitliig  Inflaenoe. 

but  ootBwrioiuxil.  &o ;i 

Bcbool    leeoiiunodikUcau    of.  autiid;  liude- 

qtiMe,&o *8.7Z 

■g«.  »1I  chl "      ■- 


catlmitca  of  kgtnt  oC  dlaooiu«cIiij{ 

nailvetof.  Im 
Inablo*  *(  tS"" 


ibonld   b«  in 
iliM 


la,  Otj'  IteMabliihed  u 
bt  awd  tor  po 


Dr  porpoKi  of  nlis- 

loBl  wot>lilp.  Au TO 

shoDld  aUo  be  estaUlihed  for. . .  73 

argimtlj  cnUod/orbj  to 00,70 

for  cbtldnD  of,  tvcommendMIoiu  of 

Bftontof,  *c M 

GoyemtDeiiC  bou^lnR  o^  do   gnut 

progniH  In,  Ao 73 


•took  pnrckABcd  Ibf .  A 


f  retiudcd.  Jl 
In  aunp* 
le  to.  Ad  . . 


Ids:  ''  ounp*  onfor- 
)t«blo  to   ■ 


onirersal  praoLlce  of  DarryiDg  mrmB  udodj;. 
■n  iDceDtiTo  lo  crime  aod  should  be  dUoOD- 

wife  beaUng  unoDg,  one 
r,  UonUaa,  ■dditiobal  help  for  acenoj  of.  vonld  be  hodouiI 

•gaot't  want  of  proper  aDdDeoeuary  aulatuwe.  tto 

an  act  of  meiti;  to.  Rn  QoieninicDt  to  drive  them  Into  oiTilliBd  kab- 


teof,  Ao.. 


„ id  laeDeoflkrtDlnglinpIemeiitgatnew  aeeDcyof,  Ac.  lU 

latloDor.  BUiuj  yeara  dlataot.  Ae IK 

leandaeaaonaoV,  gharacterof.  Ao I».1H 

difficBltlta  orageDtof.  lo  hla  work  at  the  agSBoy,  Ao IM 

dlffloullylDeMlwiitiDgjIeldoffknuaof.  Aa IH 

ougiiieeTa  to  locate  IrngaUng  dltohca  od  reaerToor  Ao 1U 

(■nnlng  of,  mnal  b«  a  failure  witbost  irrigating  ditcbes  on  naerre 

of.  Ac IM 


"  rapidly  illaappMilng,  Ao.. . 


biitred  "orof'Uii 

if  ftinlff  ofT 


. ..  ..__j  _<■  i._.,^  ...  ->- lujjbe  aeleoted  and  pa 


taken  up  bj,  Ao..  a. 

•  — H  little  about  tbeiD.  Ac  ., 


ilDpnlvldeDl  ooDduolotGoTemDiant  rMpeoUng.  Ac isa 

irriEatiniiditohea  Deeded  on  reserve  uf,  Ac U« 

...1-.-..J  "ato(,  fto IM 


labon  of  EOod  Dicn  and  women  to  Dlvilli   . 

large  former  approprlatioDB  for  aabaiBtense  of.  throwD  any,  fto US 

pooeaaity  duIv  will  drive,  into  white  maa'a  waya.  Ac  ......... ....  I^ 

newagencylor.  bnUdlngsanilUMtDf.  Ac 153 

locatloo  of,  much  auperior,  Id  all  reapecla.  to  tenner  TeuTra. 

tlOD,  Ac 15) 

one  of.  killed  by  abcrlll  at  UUet  City,  and  the  rtaalt,  Ao lU 

preaent  manieemenl  of  work  of,  ti'aobee  or  meoarage*  ebifUeaaDeaa 

in,*o IM 

rejidolDgofaiKDtof,  reaaonator,  Ao IM,1U 

removal  of,  plan  for.  auccewifoIlT  OKfcnted,  Ao IR 

to  tberalleya  of  the  Little  kDd  Big  Horn,  Ao lU 

aubool  aUllatlca  of,  Ac IM 

aeed.  Ac.  for  fannlaR,  isaued  to.  Ac 153 

aoedi  by.  laW  plaDttng  of,  Ac .-..  U3 

■eparate  homealaada  of.  Ao IM 

ahoold  be  compel]^  to  labor  for  Ibeit  owd  aupport,  Ao 155 


r,  Hastaok,  (haald  ba  oompgUciI  to  HniLthsIr  childnn  to  ■ohool,  As  . . 

•rear  irtilt*  mto'a  olotlilng 

il  ■>[  oe*  iCHnMlaD  of  %ht  nod  •udy,  Ac — 


_  , .,  .  __   *baDldadapt,&c... 

flntatteinptof.  M  enlllvk" '  *-- 


know  nolhlDti  iltoat  tbrufalDH  or  OMrnating 

«roD||done  louout  of,  kj  ttaoUw,  i^c 

moos.  <™>ldenUy  tncicwHl 


I>ht11'«  Lako,  Dkket*.  *fOBoy  boUdlDfo  ot  kpprDptUUoD  t _. _^ 

lemporacy  and  dlUpidMed  LoB  honwa, 

■buidiniad  bj  tin  nDltUT.  tto 

an  •iperitnerd  white  (tnuer  thonld  be  »llDi>«d  for  eTmy  twoO' 

t;-llTaIadtBna.  &o 

luotber  wbaat  itoDe  would  doable  oapaclty  of  intll  and  Rdace 

nuulnc  eipaiwcaot  mill,  &o 

aalharit;.  aakHl  An  to  purobMB  auotbar  wheal  atone  for  mill. . 

" ■- '— '  by,  lonwf  hoaaM,  tec 

itulue  for  a  time  lu  eitnose  porertT- 


bome  mariiet  ptDTlded  Im  wheat  pTi>da«t  of,  &o IB 

Indlapjudna  for.  of  neat  BMiaatanoe  In  malnlaliiluE  order. .  TS 
nllena  aRent  of,  of  mach  dlWRneable  work 

and  odiuni  In  ImpMlDtflnee,  te TS 

tawyera Ttqolted  to  alft  iDdlaa  eTldoDoe,  ttc  ..._._..,.  7d 

poIlM  rorce  of.  pay  of,  luadeqaate.  ^ 18 

JudReaof,  reipaiiBlble  foiatteaducoof  oliUdmiattbeaohoola.  T* 

mecbenlo*  or  eiaplayeilat  agano]'.  im TS 

mlaiionary  workamooK,  happv  leaultiof.  Sal TT 

moimla  of.  great  Imprwemeut  id,  ^c. ..-..- ---.,.- TT 

mach  labor  Id  famioji  waalrd  thtoagh  Ignonuwe,  A« TS 

Dew  land  broken  by,  da  riojr  year,  itc , 75 

Bohool  building,  Deceaally  or,totaplace  the  ooedeatrojed 

by  Brr.io TT 

no  agenoy  bulldlDg  of.  fltfbr  an«mplDy«  to  Utb  in,  Ico TS 

longer  Kek  BcMpa.  but  iilca  bread  to  their  anemlea,  tLo 19 

rawrratlonoMlyldedlnloIbraeicluialdlatrlotai&o'."'.''..!'!  TS 

landa  embiaord  within,  &0 Ti 

poitlon  of,  aet  apart  fiir  nillltar;  pnrpoaea,  te.  Tl 
ahonld  be  oonduoted  aa  an  eilenalTO  QoTera. 


■uirey  and  anbdlylaion  of.  Into  W.aar«  ti 
OTOnae  of,  trom  dry  bnflato  bonea,  and  down  timber 


to^ora  traota  .. 


Saint  Joaejih'a  Soolaty  among,  and  ita  Impn 
acbooi,  inauatrlBl,  boarding  of.  for  boya  ami 


thrown  upon  their  owd  iDdoatiy  lOr  ■  llTellhood,  a  eritical 

period  for  tham 18 

-  ■  '  -       ■  -    '  -'-  -'toll,  <».,  Btagenoy  of TS 

ir  labor,  aod  work  (o  leonre  a  better 


Jiuio30.ieBI,  Bl ,  _- - — 

dlaraiaa  among,  all  caaaed  by  evllaplrlta.  ^c Jg' 

edncated,  dUBcnltiee  of,  npon  return  to  rsaervatlon,  Ico lOS 

employment  ahonld  be  prorided  for,  Ac MS,WT 


■bould  beproTidad,  Slo 
sr  and  witbopl  reaouroi 


ontribated  bv  rellitioOB  MwietloB  for.  &0  .. 
^problem    "- 


ra^dlj  Bolting  ludian  problem,  Ilb BOS 

opaaaanew  world  of  Ihonsht  and  opporlnDitiea,  fto.. AST 

■stra  fhmwn  ainona,  appropriation  for,  agnnd  atartln  thetljtht  dlrMtion,  &o WI.IM 

nulUeaof,  •ntagedluurtcDllntv.Ao 33S.WS 

otTlUaad  porauila,  &a 3t8-StS 

faimaand  honaea,  ahonld  be  tanght  aud  helped  to  make,  tui lOt 

fcaateaof,  denadatlon  of,  &o MB 


Flandrean,  DAota,  a 

be , 

chnrcbM  of,  tegaUrlj'  aiicodrd  by.  i 
country  around  resarrallon  of.  wall  bJ 


'.oogle 


m  rUndrein,  D«liot«,  fiinntBg  implemeiilB  of,  good  supply  of,  &e iia.lS 

banutaod  mikegiwdi^lttxeiu,  batBDlUMiar][MJauwlii(«*,  ftc.  IW 


FUth«d,  UoDtaDK,  ■genny  ot,  (honld  be  nmnvej  to  ft  won  Mntt^  laoftttoi 
tppnipiiatloiiB  for,  liiriilfiUlDeIiti>(*KI««aMllwldi,  &c. 

Ciiriaa  bud  nf.  lupport  and  olTaiullan  of,  fto 

DivlllisltaD  of,  evidencoa  of.  be 

■lei^y  *dT*i]oeaieDt  of.  In,  Aa 

ccmduct  of.  eiceUtoL  As . . . 
coon  ot  Indlui  of '— 


firiniiig  uid  i^nli 
luDber,  product  of.  ScC- 


roprlitlDii  for  BobilHtiDae  of,  ±e IM 

of  lor  the  soil  of  thoir  n«tlTit>,  lus W7 

remoTilof.tottaelrraKrvktton.  &o.,BiideATonlaicceBipll>b, 

oppoeodbyCb'-"'--'--  ■- 
report  of  Senato  apeclal  commlttH  napootiiig 


oppowdby  CblefCario^  &i 


lTUii«d   and 

a^^m.tJi...  155,  iH 

Bailrvkd  Coupany 


■ndthidrgnatuaoIUnoai.  £0-  IWlfi 

._,J ^%,   fto « 

abaUab,|iood  eDbcta 


twsuty  famlllM  of,  bavs  ngned  to  mndvc.  fto 1 

t.,  ■  boanlliiit  (Cboolfor.  odd  of  tha  flntottlecuof  oooaldanUaB. 

advuolng  tidi;  of  impiovnoeDt.  lijnsd  to  ytold  tol>h<,&a 


._^___,  jf,  tDllII>ge,fto..       

cauaea  of  the  bad  oondnot  at  &o 

change  of.  Into  habtta  of  Indnatt7,  &o...... __........ 

eropa  oC  flna.  &4 -•.--, ,...' - 

dlaaeiHable  Job  to  pull  tbn>aghoDamoiiBtappn>pTtatad,Ao.. 
crcapo  death  only  by  rigid  cooBomy,  *— 
fknu  of,  dlllRenny  ud  wall  ir--'—* 
tanlty  Isgliiatlou  of  Consteu 


Df.dlllRenCly  ud  well  worlied,  &B... 

Isgliiatlou  of  " '—  '- 

■aiont  BtaUh  of,  g      .     . 

nordea  of  batf-fad  mnnen  and  chUdnm  of,  dally  Impartnne  agent 

IbrBMd,  Ac 

horaeflceh  atadeDcyof,  UHafa,  Ac 

atcallnE  and  olharcrimH  by,' very  rare,  im 

thiBV8aMUwhlal.yto.&t... 

hoiunof,  lacdd  wuthsr.  kept  tqjarionsly  boii,&c U 

laiva noDibor of,  biult by,  &o... 

quite  clean  and  dry,  tec .'. 

Indian  pdKw  force  of,  nwderatdy  •ucoeaafnl,  &o 

Induatry  of,  iBcreaaad.  tui ........_.. 

landaof  btnkan  and  iiNl  enltlmted,  i» 

InubetiDdnalrT  of,  &c 

monlltyof,  *tBBdardof,A» 

nomladoBBry  work  amonK.  Ac  '. 

nnmber  of  eubetantially  tjwunie.  Ac 

product  of  labor  of,  fumlah  aufflcdent  anppty  tot  imtnediale 

qtUot  and  onlerly,  change  of,  to,  from  a  manndlnE  and  harae' 

raaerrat^or.'bonndiirlHof,  Uot  neceaaarytoiiidioatei^..'! 

aanitary  ooodition  ot.  &o 

■choola  of,  pmgreH  of,  wltb  bettor  StcillUea  woald  be  uora 


■elf-auatalnlng,  vlll  beajms  tB  a  ttw  ymn  largaly.  &e. . . 


luperalltjotia and  cllnjitoold  oaieea.  Ice. 

tblrtj  borao^Uerea  hDBg  or  abol,  and  the  reat  "aktp"  tbe 
oonntry,  &o  

renewal  dlaaaaen.  aerere  anSedoe  of,  tkwn.  See 

vlgllano*  oommlttfe  fanned  principally  of  oow.beya  for  pro- 
tection of  horae-deah,  Ste 

vblaky  among,  leaa  than  formfriy.  lu: 

_i.. i„  .._,...  oondltloni  would  be  worao  than.  Ac. 

roken  and  allotted  to  them  In  S  aera 


I,  Fort  Bcrthold,   Dtk.,  ArlolwnM  or  (he  moat 
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,    _  .aor  (hemoatpMnuire  udolBU-alghtod,  &a... 

CiMsiliu  CbippswH  daadl;  snemiea  of,  auA  nld  M>d  rob 

tham,  As W 

ecDiD*  01.  Ao W 

eoUomrood  lamber  «aw«d  ud  wheat  froond  toi,  ukd  wheftt  , 

miaedbj,  *o 80 

OnnTniHtBofidUpnalUDDaf.tabeflame  ■'white  nwD."  &o.  W 

muiT TonnK of,  'o(Mtume"lnorigliiklIiidlui 

•tilB.io 80 

hoetlllty  of  Cnoadlui  Chlppewu  lo,  Ibroa  theni  to  maintain 

their  tribal  raUlioDa,  *o SO 

nlaaloDar;  workamonK,  pnij[TMalTa,  &a..>. BO 

It^ololDE  of,  OTflr  plentcoDa  cropa,  dto ^  70 

reaerrauon  of.  adRpted  for  gtsckraldog  and  fhrmlDg  pnr- 

anlta.  &D TO 

KHnpiiaea  Iwlh  hUlaaad  piallle  land,  fto TV 

Ht  apart  tot  the  Atiokajeea,  Oroa  Tgntrea,  - 

and  Uandan  iDdlasa IB 

■ehool  lUtutlct  of  agaDoy  of.  &o. 80 

scbooIaotlBatnotlonof  ahUdnula,  Ao 80 

aocedera  from,  wlah  to  rainn  M  agcBnyot  lui TS 

Fan  HaU,  Idaho,  acnedtaaade  pOTtlosof  TeaerratloD.  ^ 107,108 

anihrna  to  poaaaaa  hud  In  aaTOTBlty,  tto 108 

•Terse  toaendlnc  their  ofalldren  to  aohool.  &« US 

bonndaHeaanddeMriptloBoftOTTitary  propoaed  to  ha  ceded,  Jto..  lOS 
eonrtof  Indtao  oBtaaea  at  aaaoor  of.  anable  to  orgaslae  the,  Ao..  106. 10* 

cMpa  ol,  look  won  BBd  promlalBg.  &o IOC 

bmlDitot,  pTocnaalB.  Ao 108 

BlatlMloa  oT,  fto 108 

tanna  of.  field  0^  Ae 108 

Snbllng  nalvaraal  ainonir,  Kaddinoaltlo  breali  up,  *a IDt 

oafrhnndlsEot,  Ao 108 

Indian  polke  forao  of.  eSlideiicr  of.  &c 100 

medioliiB  men  of,  wy  the  acboiil  la  "  bad  Dedtoloe,"  Uo 108 

DO  dmBkenuaa  asd  few  orfnea anmut,  JM lOf 

mlaoloDarr  work  on  rraarratlon  ol^&o lOV 

onaBobMlonlyDnnaarTallonof.  An 108 

poljttam;  and  war  mhI  •ealp-danoea  among,  brokeaap,  Ao 108, 10> 

pnigreaa  DToblldrea  of.  In  edacatiiHi,  las 108 

promlaedlaiidiiinaoTeralty.  *o IDS 

nlUloaaly  Inclined,  and  should  be  Cbrfatlanlifd.  ftc 100 

iMarratlon  of,  looitloD  and  ana  of 107 

achool  BlaHatice  of.  »j) 108 

aeUleineDtarwhlteanponnaerTallonof.  dio lOS 

standard  of  mondaof,  &o  .  ..'........... ....^....  100 

fotx  Peck.  KonL,  aqnednct  over  Fnplar  Creek  on  reaervattoD  of,  &o 1(0 

ooart  of  Indian  offenaea  fdr.  of  mach  pmctlBal  Tslne.  &o 181 

dlrl^.  mjn^  boy9  and  glrla.  handredi  of,  mubhiB  wild  in  samp, 

and  arowlnjtun  In  IjraDrance,  An 181 

harreat  of,  abundant  A-e 100 

hidea  of  horaea  of,  pnrchanedby  tnden,  Ao _.  ISO 

irrlgatlDgdllcfaeaonrewcTatioaDf,  noataf,  Ad ISO 

workon,  all  parfOimed  by..  100 

hmdaof,  Tmiaeof.  increaaed  by  irrlgatlug  ditohea,  deo IBO 

ontiook  of,  very  prOTnLaliiE.  Ac- -. .- 101 

porerty  and  plenty  of,  dnrlnKpaat  year 180 

■choulandmlHionaTrwoTkamonK,  Ac 101 

nHllltles  of.  not  equal  to  the  deraud.  At 101 

BlarrlnK  oandltLan  of.  reiwrtaof,  greatly  aiaggarated,  Ao ISO 

aan.da[ioe  of.  athlnz  of  the  paat.  Ao 181 

9ort  Yam*.  Aria.,  draDkenseaaof.  pnnlahmentof.  &c 4S 

Foi,  or  Mnxiaakia,  Iowa,  censua  of  Ao \U 

eoodnctaf.  eiceedln Ely  good.  Ac.. IM 

drink ina  anion E,  llKht.  Ae lU 

thrnilD)!  statlBtlra  of.  <cc 144,145 

femalMof,  taiixbt  to  outud  make  their  own  garmenU.  4Ui.  I4ft 
for  boDsaty.  Ac,  rank  with  marchania  abore  the  whltS 

msD.&c lit 

BTaxlDC  and  bnnlng  lands  of.  Ae 144 

health  of.  inwd.  &d 145 

Indaalrlal  day-school  of.  sradaally  growing  larger,  dto 14S  - 

'  larie  tracts  of.  owned'hy  indlVidiiaiB^  Ac....'.'."'.  144 

liTB  In  harmony  with  tbemaelvea  and  white  nelghbora,  Ao.  140 

notronble  eltberlo  State  or  Katlonal  6avertiment,*o,...  M4 

pmgresa  of.  In  clTillsatlon  and  education,  eonaldeiaUa,  *o.  140 

qoletanil  law-abiding  people.  Ae 14& 

fnadeof.  held  by  OpTeniment  In  lien  of  investment,  alatement  of.  dm ITT 

heldiu  trastlhr.by  tbeColtcdSliUeB,  statement  of.  Ac 374 

good  faitbsbonld  be  kept  with  them  on  part  of  GoTemnent,  Aa B7 

QoTeniment  property  dd  Te>ervntlons  of,  not  required  by,  lo  be  removed  or  sold,  Ae.  SOS 

GnBde  Ronde.  Ongon,  agticnitnral  and  itock-rikliinH  people,  Ac US 

appropiialloD  for,  manner  of,  iiOuHoaa  to,  Ae IBB 

sbontd  be  speclflo.  Ae 188 

bnildtDgaatageDeTDr.iiDlltfarDse,Ac 185 

catfleof,  ofa  very  fine  qnallty.  Ac  V 

olTll  government  well  organized  at  agency  of,  Ac............  1 


IndlaDB,  Gnnde  Sonde,  Oiskod,  conlitnii  to  CD>tom«  uid  bttInK  af  while  diid,  fto 

court  orindJaii  offEOMtoC  iKeDayef,  roleaof,  nnfimad,  &a. 

crops  of,  yii'Ld  ind  qiullu-  ot,  Ac 

dvelllDK  BODM*  [or  emplojAa  at  tgtanj  of,   uid  (bop  uii 


It.Jw 

ratlmate  of  ftioda  to,  fto 


DDMa  Qpoc  Und  ilkitled  to 


M*dlUble, 

LD  Importut  elsmeut,  dCo-, 


e,  when  their  luds  ire  nirTfljed  ud 


no  InJUn  police  «t  ..gBOovof,  *o IW 

not  benefiud  by  CAnrt  of  Indian  otfanaM,  &e IM 

pfKMblBMd  fudnmtrioue^  &o  IM 

ptajilclin  at  BKnicT,  kentbntjiD  ailendliiE  tick,  tec 18S 

•cbool  Bl  aiency  of,  nnder  ohargg  or  tbe  CatboUe  Slnan  of 

Bcdi-dloirnetJrder.Ac ;  IM 


breedlDR  parpoaea  needed  by.  Ac  . . 

number  of  boDMS  bnllt  bj,  to 

of,  leceded  lo  FortBnfiird  Ags 


le,  Uonlasa,  large  number  of  boDMS  built 
■koca.  twohiiBiliedof,  ■ecedadlo" — -"-  •- 

(0  of.  Into  lodnatrioa*  hablti,  Aa, 

ior.*o 

■y  of,  ai]lnKnpldl.T  vlth  Lardy  p 


. -.imlng  propeniltiee  of,  ahoiild  baconqnernd,  te 

arllale  oradnale*  aaionit.  in  priTata  families,  eood  reinlla  of,  & 


entrlH  by,  of  pnbiio lands -.-,.-.- 

tor,  wltboncf^earonmnilulDD,  act  nnifidlnir,  Sia... 
to  be  bxld  Id  trmt  by  GoTemmenl  for  Uwnty-flve  j 


booeflt  of. 


patented  lo,  st  expiration  of  tvent;-1)ve  ^raan,  aot  pnridiiic,  &«, 


lands  of,  under  ODltlvstlon  not  ao  great  ai 

adults,  "wedded "lo7hfiir'ldVliL"*oV".'.'V/."!'*"'V."lV^ 

agency  hnlldlnji^s  of.  In  dilapidated  and  imlolied  oondiUoa. 

new,  sndrepslrs  of  old,  greatly  needed . 

old,  only  modgrvlB  soin  requind  for. . . 

without  repairs,  will  deteriorato, te  . . 

of,  employes  of,  hsre  sttended   sUlcUv   and  ane- 

ceufuUv  lo  business  of,  &o  .... 

interest  of  Oovamment  to  retain 

experienced  and  faithfU,  to 

moderately  "  ' 


ridionloqiij  Rw,  ie... 

lU^iioD 

■f  lands  lo  seTerally  lo,  Ironblea  from  erro 
"okiiK     oaanot 
itUnated  c 


aalaryof  emplojfii  of,  ridionloqiij  iBw,  ie 

SErioullunl  prodncta  of,  eqoal  (otha  nsoal  yield,  lia 

illeged  depredations  oommllted  by,  reiHirta  of  InTssUgaUoD 


apprentices  of,  at  agency,  did  not  work  welt,  t 
bDIIlltleclTillied,  to 


abonid  be  poatponed 
until  reservslloa  be 
■countely  surreyed. 


condliloD  of,  Btt«DtioD  of  Department  called  to.  to... 

ciowdlnH  of  white  men  upon  Uoi*-  ~'  -•■-- •> ■  — 

lion  olV may  oause  war.  &c _... 

day -school  for,  of  auesttonablentillty,  A 
rduoation  nf,  praeilf il  rnnlta  of,  fer  frui 


1  of.  by  abandonment 


■tmoalb  of  Klanii 


i'ST". 


not  too  abundaotJy  snpptled  with  this  world's  goods,  Ac... 

peaceable  and  wed  betiaied,  j» 

pnpUs  of  agency  icfaaol  of,  baoefid  eumplea  of  tribe  and 

stiiggiihneasatidindlfhnDoeot 

atioo  of.  survf  y  of,  grave  doobts  as  lo  sccnraav  ot. . 

ahonld  be  cireftally  revised.  &r.. 

and  aasplclans  in  general,  te 


reserratioo  of. 


or,  HtK^Ht  Valley,  CmlUtornU,  nniuiikl  and  QsarpHitsd  nJni  rain  pati  of  bay  amp  of.  fto. 

VBll  anoed  ud  under  do  eoBtrol  w  utaoerer,  &b 

wblts  mao'ii  BKgnaalona  iipoo.  and  ■nperEilloiu  dlanfu^ 

of  righlaof.  &C - - 

irfalaky  ttalBo  amoaB.  t-o... 


hoapllal  buildinm  ahonld  be 
bottiaa  built  IM,  Bombai  '' 


work  ofcminnally  tor  wbHa  man.  Jus 

~    rblte  men  adopted  by,  Itt, . . 


oocairiMbr.  nDuberot,  im 

<  belp  the,  Artnt  Lif  htnsr'e  oplnl^ia  aa 
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-DCMafnl,  Ao 

farmtng  and  atock-tml^ 


Rirmlng  of.  f^riy  anceMafnl,  A( 

landaoRw"-' — '-'- — ' 


DDder  culdvatloD.  *o 

iDQd  DomplalntaoC  at  delay  In  obtaining  auppliea,  Ac. 

Indian  police  foma  of  agency  of.  Ac 

p»  of,  too  aniall,  Ac... 
nl  cblefof.  Ao 
.._.  ...jan'a  band 
dilcb 


.  prlDclpal  c , 

Jnan'e  band  of,  oonetnioled  a  new  Irrigating 

.,'....  :;.";''.'."!i"',i"r,'.",;'     m 

itlenpt  M  by,  Ao ITB 

lUlBUIialloiafBgetaeyo^Ao...'. i.  ITS, ITS 


Ifetbowi,  WaablDgton  Tenilory,  pMceableand  cultivate  tlie  aoliin  a'anuiu'waT!  Ac! 
(AaColTUIe.) 

Klckapoo,  Indian  TgtTltory,BgTlcaltDrallmpleineDl«,p«rUtl1vnpplled  with. 
abonld  be  itnicd  to  Uii 


D  Kiel 

nnd  Abeentee   Sbawneea   a 


cotunoaed  of  KlokapDos  and  Potlavatinidea,  Ac. 

crafty  aod  ghrewd  tradera.  &o 

droDH  or.  woald  oppoH  the  laatia  of  bnUng 

IniplemBnUlnlleiiofnelODt.  Ac '.. 

fanning  oUtlatLci  of,  Ac  

tteooiDBof,  bnrned,  Ao    

bind  cultivated  by  Qoveraaient  farmer  ranted  to. 
nnOArityof,  opuwed  to  reoelrlng  (krailDg  Imple- 

..  , J, . ._  [(,u  of  rationa.  So. 

ing,  left  thulr  reieivatlon  dur. 


ponlei.  wall  anppllnd  with.Ao^ 


jt  toMeili- - 

ltoheadofftiDlllea.Ae.  1M,  13 
old  women  of,  SiC  ..  138.  II 

ndarlee,  Ac. ... 

a  at  agency  of,  i 

nely  oppoaed  by.  Ao  . . 
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[pdlui*.  If  llle  Lac,  HlBBMDta,  ■■  eTsr  Mi— ttiflnij  lad  math  la  ba  plUed  emninnaltT,  ouuM 

of.&o 1» 

«ii»iM  and  loenUoB  of,  &« IM 

SandT  Likg  unt  Oull  Lake  buds  of,  tboald  be  remnTcd  lo  Wilt*  Sirth 

nwfmtlmi,  MlnneBBlit.  Ac lU) 

mlHloDiH-iHUi,  nanilirrxt&a SSS-H* 

MiMltm,  of  CUlfo^lVa"l^fMa*'i^f  df/£^aWm(^'sra^'&o!I~!!!I!"^"II  » 

_                                                         nlUlDvlMt '■• — ' —    '-  "" 

P  If  iHlon.  of  Sontheni  CaUftinl^  ai 


■D  ejutrnc 

"tapT/r^ti 

of.  rer7  U™ 
Bl  sue  iKitiii 

licfolTdeaUi 

>t  ioo  af.'of'^'jKBita.'' 

suUldB their TiUa>«^  Ad... 

ui-uDHQUDcna  »mong.  dtici«Bahijr,  JtO'....., m 

•  MlDouion  of.  progniH  of.  Ac * .-  S8 

engiislne  In  Hj^TiGiilraiTe,  abonld  ba  mllowed  tinu  to 

•elesthomntdBdi,  Ao ST 

foqrtrtbwof M 

HiniiBbLnE  liqnoT  to,  loatD  obatacle  to  tbolr  afTfllu. 


botplril  fbralct  of,  DoceHlU  of,  «pp«mit,  Ao... 

lDnE>Tlt?  of,  tlmoit  laortdibln,  Ac 

miDf  oC  bf  terma  of  tteit;  of  184B,  cltlieiu  of  the 


SUta^Ao S8,U 

117  "ork  amoDg,  ptrfonned  iDtelUgantl;  and 


noat  of  theV  TilluM,'  A 
granted  limits  of  Sontbi 


fklihfull 

peaeeablc  an' 

ImproTldw 
preilmlty  of  wbllsa  lo.  aoadnii 
rewrraUaDa  of,  iDBlode  D 
iwen-ed  Imiila  of,  wilbis 

Paoltlo  Hailmad,  Ac 

ntnni  to  IhemoDDUiDa  and  daaoAa.  A« 

•choolfiniuea  of,  reba'lldlng  of  lUlcD  ud  bnUdll«  of 

a«vrnl  vilU^  of,  wlthiii  boiudiirlM  of  W ailoMi 

ahoold  b«  enoonragad  to  take  bomaaleada,  Ac...... 

(■Ulbt  Sofdiah  laoiwIE*,  Ao 

BtatUticauiDtamMraooe  anonE,  Ao 

—  .. ^Conr^    -- 


Iwo-thlrda  or,  Utb  In  San  Dlagoi .,. 

nawilllDE  to  aeni)  ohUdrento  acboolaat  n«atdl*. 

t«De«.*o X 

villafe  altea  of.  on  Qoremmant  landa,  abonld  ba 

uataDted  to  tbe  banda  llTinf  In  (bem.  Ac ST 

vithont  capital  or  eolariiiiae  for  agrtonltatal  pnr. 

Moki,  »*wMa.iFO.  agrieullureof,  ob»r»oterof,  Ao!l'."!'."'.'.'.!''!'."'.'.'.'.'.'.'.l"l*.'.*.  la 

aonoltlaa  and  ratlona.  OaiernmeBt  bat  proTltod  DOaa  for,  Ao  ...  181 

approprlallona  far,  afaoold  be  made  by  CoDgraaa,  Ao IS 

etiildranof.  of  aobvol  age.  Ao IM 

coDiDianal  maaner  ol  living,  Ac Iffi 


Rivat  care  of.  In  gathrdngaod  aloring,  Ao  .. 
do  not  aak  fbr  tatinu*  or  olothea.  Ao 

earneetdeelie  of,  lo  educate  tb^Tcblldren  .Ao.." 
economic  habite  of,  Ao... 


bnnlng  iiiip]«menta  of,  rnda,  Ac 

tntenuairlagea  of,  biui Impaired tbelrvltalltr.  Ao.. 
BO  crime  or  dBproiiatloii  over  comnlltled  by.  Ao 
GoTtmrnrnt  ba * 


agency  of,  enitable  for    aehMl  pttr. 

rUhts,  Ao '. 

prtTatebnildingofli-red  to  ajrent  of,  for  aohool  pnrpoaea,  Ac 

"qowr,"  ■'oldprapla,"  odd,  antique,  Ac 

raoo  of.  doomed  In  o«Unelion.  Ao 

Hchooiror.  BbonldbaFaUbll-badfbroblldTeaof.  Ao 

ataould  be  (bmlabed  a  fkrmar,  who  ooald  leach  aehool  "  while 

tranUaaor,  vlth  Mar^joea,  eauaeaoT.  Ao '. 

□neyentfnlllTeaDr,  Ao 

>ta,  rrmoant  of.  depbnvbie  oondltlon  of.  Ao 

ilTentoatletof  ibeHiaaisalppI,  As 

In  barklodgea.  Ao  .-.-...... --...-,...... 

only  bope  of,  a  hyoiable  t  ice  gatheilngud  a  good 
catch  of  lltb.  Ao 


Indluii,  more,  are  1It{di 

trying  to 

mart«11t  J  lUDon 


•aoli  fUnllv  of.  (Hiatroli  Its  owd  Incloaan  i 
Iknd.&B , 

Und  of,  ft'Dwd  Id  niudi  tnotii.  &d 

DUDV  oCaptAk  EDKllBh  underaUDdlDilV,  J£a.. 
00  alloljoeot  of  Iwidt  to  HieraJt;  U>,  &D 


iniD  needed  M  chief  of,  Af... 


calicn  oogtonie  of'bot  ti  i 
ohlefa  of,  power  of,  da 

crmtot.kc _ 

dMBcottif  of,  Jo  DDdantuid  irhj  ■  tnrbsli 


bjGoT 

leontlTii  order  ■lenpUui  oeiWo  linili  fttni  the  openthu  ol 

ft  |ir«TioQBOTdDrieflpecruij[revarTeor,  Jto  .-^. ------ i--- 

<jn»di>.rauncfao,"be«dehleraf,  oMudililtnn,  andfrUiidlj  M 


while*,  i 


EotMAUid  pDoleflar,  Ur^nomber  and  aB«oC< 


broab,  Ae... 


proportJoD  of  uppropriation*.  v 


loDK  stride  toi 

Indlao  polios  of  neeiioy  of,  very  efflotent.  &e. 
lAnde  of,  rOTervd  by  Tock  whl  biirroD  meau,  ' 

DO  ItiIkmJod  ef.  &o 

of  no  Titoe  fbratofk  nlilBK,  &o... 


Ituiuieaor,  *o... 


■Dkke  ■  jTeal  nuny  bUDketa.  Itc 

■■Mumnto,"  onos  ■  cnu  uhI  ([oadohUf  «(  bat  now  dtgnded 
M  bSKj^ry  thniniE  dnrnksnnaw,  &a ,. 


oiiiDs  of  Importance  OMimltUd  1^.  Ae... 

dancer  of  Boluf  on  wu-path,  Ae 

nme  or  Ban  on  reaerraUon  oC  Ao 

nnmberoCio !?     

patient  and  indaalrioas  worker*,  fto 

polygauy  praetiMid  by,  A:d 

priaclpal  fml  of.  tcv . 


|iii>iinna  HI,  In  drouand  IfTing,  Ao  .. 
pnblic  bnlldlDEs  at  agenoy  of,  ver;  p 
reeerratlon  of,  au  Idwl  deeert.  tie  ... 


held  fay,  S 

of.  tmpoealhl 

nnfittob. 

bardeat  wiirkera  of.  the  moat  pMlent  and  peaoeable,  and 
■-lilt  be  aided  by  ODTennen-   •■- 


-.srafreaerTalianotbad,  alkatt'&o. 
work  eqoally  with  thrlr  aqnnwf    '  - 

nr««d  I— "■ -'  * — ■ — '- 

Dlaa  ai 

Tirtne  wnoou,  reptvMnta'enly  a  marlnt  TaioaTAe' ! '. 
Valcottana  UuHally,  praapeotora.  mnrdaTedbT.  A 
wilhoDt  any  polltioal  orf[ui1tatJ(in  of  their  own,  *< 


Keab    Bay,   Waablngron  Tetrilofy.  i .._ 

Congnggmeo  mlainforniad  ai 


r  Conftnaa  In  ittraiiug  tSetU  for  in- 

i  of  emiilnyta'  pay  at  aKene}  of,  *o IDS-JU 

imeaof  the  iudnilrlona  of,  from  theaea, 

an 

atiU  adhere  to  anoient  haatheoiun,  Aea  ZM 
taught  hooaewoTk.  ontllng  and  making 

■meDta,&o toe 

ImproTenieot  of,  fto ,. tu 
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P.ge. 
iDdluu.  NMh  Bay.  WMhiagton  Tecrllorj,  gnM  d>ll|[ht  ol  girl*  of,  la  calUvMlDg  Atiwtr 

gAt^en.  Ac, -.-.p- 3D0 

ImpoiUibie    to    Bnplay    uBrentlcw    wlthonl 

Allied  tcuhsn  ror.  Ae »e 

itaOm  of.  alDKMt  wortUtM  far   &niilD|    por- 

llbaml  eompciuitlDn  snooimigel  taapHsii,  &c .  307 
nuirkFd  tnprarcnieiit  of  tbn  jouiii   of,    vko 

havn  BttCBd«d  •chool.  An aM 

mluloiurj kud  Hlmol  work  unoD];,  Ac ifT.tte 

■tfOludlF  eoiDpciiHitloD  of  anployte  hw  ■  dt- 

pTBwing  IpaiHBioB,  An an 

aotdepcoAwton  (grlcnUoTe  rarnlMMeaM...  ivT 

pmaed  by  woitUeM,    Idle,   Aluohite.   uid 

noroenan pMple,  Ao-^. ,--..,«. p..,-*- SD4 

'     bdIv  taooldot  ilokof,  witboatHippUwof  lltb.  sar 
rapidly  alUlBlni  ■  liljih  lUBdud  of  miinla  uid 

dvlUiMlan,  As SM 

ran  tblni  to  Bod   Ui*  healthy  oC   wtUumta 

pud  iupply  of  nab.  As 107 

aalarleaDfciiiploi'teof  ><•■»}' of.  toonmaU.  Ac.  3W 

anIMry  coBdllMD  of.  Ao 307 

aobool  ■tattatlo*  of.  Ao hm 

aM  the  gnat  barnat-flaldoC  Aa... 
Uacberofaohonl  of,  at '"■" 

woriiofaob^ai*.  A« zwt 

tUio-laDdi  ot  a  Ibw  aona  at,  oioellgot  tor  gni- 

lug  paqMiM*.  Ao 207 

yean  of  ran.  toil,  and  Inalnctton    neccaaary 

(o  oirlltH.  Ao WS 

S«*plliim.  WaililDgtaiiTonlu>ry.  pMCMbleandcalUrato  tbo  (alt  laasinall  wrv,  Ac.  jts 

IS4I  ColTlllC.) 

liai  FoTct,  Idabo,  aUowed  In  oiike  bomalcad  entrin  without  ooat,  Ac lit 

ao  appnallce  uf.  able  to  ran  bolliirlat  and  uwtnUl*.  Ac 11! 

ocrtalD  of,  (viiidlad  by  autlor  lo  Fort  L^iml,  &c U: 

CbriatniiiaadothsrfHtiTalaamoDg.Ac Ill 

charch  alatlttlcg  of  ageacv  of,  A:c lit 

<'ivillution,asraradTaiic(4ln,aaa))yurtheDlTilliadtl1b«*,Aa...  Ul 

of.  nvrk  of,  at  a  ■land-aim,  Ao Ul 

cDiiJuKal  loAdellty  aad  nmibUog  amoDR.  fev  caae*  of,  Ac 113 

flontruitor  for  wood  at  Fort  Lapwal,  cwlndtea,  Ac Ilj 

coort  or  Indian  oiEtonHg  of,  oKiSoot.  Ao 114 

good  work  of.  in  Goirectlng  oiimo,  Ac  ■  -  Ul 

criminal  Btatliillca  at  agrnoy  of.  Ac Ill 

crop*  of,  bettarthan  lut  jcir,  Ao Ill 

cntUnEo<r(Iiobiirot  Ihe Mvaraat  ponlahnoni  A« 113 

dlfflcoltletofaiteDt  of,  Ao .*. llKUa 

diKcultyln  keeping,  aim«rrallOB,  Ac lU 

dmnkBDDtwi  thBicaultof  hurw-mclng,  Ao US 

education  of  children  of,  an  ImportaoL  factor  In  OowerDinent'a  In- 

Uliinpolloy.  Ao Ul 

eraploySaoragpncyof,  [abort  more  tbM  Mllabetory,  Ac Ul 

Fort  Lapwal,  on  reaerratlan  of,  practically  aliandonad,  Ao lU 

freight  enlBrprlMa  among,  Ac 113 

in  faorBO-radng  among,  ahonld  bo  prohibited  aul  poo- 

iBbed.  Ao 113,114 

Tarlow  fonot.  practiced  by  wlM  aod  reokleu  of,  Ac  .  112 

Eoueral  health  of,  eioellcnt,  Ao  112 

irrenegado  Indiiog  are  to  be  alloopd  ti>  remain  on  reaerratloR  of. 

tliey  ihonld  Iw  fDioedlfl  throw  olT  their  blaoketa,  Ac U2 

Indian  police  force  of,  ofHolent  and  in  atilVclagt  nnmbera,  all  tbat 
la  needod  to  proaervo  the  paaco  f>f 

agonovof.Ao Ill,  112 

aorvloeaof  Ao lU 

■hoold  balncreaaed  in  nombara,  Ac Ul 

initraoUon  ofyoutb  of.  muBt  be  practical.  Ac Ul 

JoMpk'a  band  of.  return  of  remnant  of,  to  Indian  Territory,  Ac...  m 

JndgM  and  police  force  of,  ahoold  be  iaor«aaed,Ao Ul 

laboTB  of  the  UianeaMoBeth  among,  A<i  US 

oUilary  foi-ce  not  needed  in  trooble  of.  Ac Ul 

aa  remrvation  of,  abaenco  of,  taty  precipitate  eeriooi  to- 

-  '-   Ao Ul 

I  of,  uo  doabt  aided  la  rwtmln- 

_„  .-jkleu  white*  and  Indian*,  Ac.  Ul 

irvlngofgr*atoiedlt,  Ao U2.  lU 


'rvlng  of  gr«a 


policy  of  Qovemment  oppoaed  to  elTlllutloD  of,  A 

power  to  enact  lawi  ■boold  be  giren  to.  Ao 

Preabyterian  board  of  mlaeiona  atnoDg.  aonoal  oii 
proHwd  indnatrial  achool  for,  at  Kamlah,  Ao 
readinjc  and  wrlUng  and  the  flnl  fonr  rolea 
'>r  pncUcal  pnrpowa.  Ac 
iflnfli-'--''-^^-^    •-- 


nc  and  wrlUng  and  the  flnl  fonr  role*  Ot  arithnutio  all  that 

ithaof,  need  tor  pncUcal  pnrpoae*.  Ac 

lulon'  mail  of  Infllcling  adtUog  uf  hair  *a  a  penalty  for  of- 
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Isdian*,  Nm  Pent,  Idkbo,  Mlf-soreniBieiit  ^  neommaodcA  &e — Ill 

■Utiuoftiibsof.  JiO ■       111 

iboranfili  edncntjon  dwind  by  IndiTldiula  WDODE,  £a Ill 

(bonld  b«  «itunra(cd  to  iDdiifdiuli  of  Hit- 

crcUonand  jndgmHt.&c Ill 

ntuJ  lnt«i«*t  of,  In  igrlcDlIunl  nutun,  Ae Ill 

Tialta  0/ nntgide  Induiii  t«.  ditrioifDtal  Id  Ibeextrtm*.  Ac IIS 

Jontlu  of.  mole  tmltatan  thuatadcBl*.  &o Ill 

Died  apnotiul  mora  Uiuiscbollatle  rdDsMloii,  lio HI 

Kei  Pont,  iDdtkB  TeirHory,  apvivprlsUDUforlhesopportaDdciTnUatJoDof  Joupli'i 

bandotifto m 

Vtt  Pont,  of  JoMpb't  buMi,  Gllmale  of  mamtlon  of.  ilDM  not  uam  to  igim  with 

tb(m,&o Ut 

coniwutloni  of.  truly  patliello.  ^ IM 

r  lud  comrorMble  bon- ' 

■     ■■  -        ovof.fco 

oincdlngly 


coaT  lud  comrorMble  bomn  of  niai 
(■tnokltr; ,  Docdlciwaik,  £o.,  a(  ir< 

( of,  ml 
■bttlitir^of.'^c" 


InKcnloiia,  _ _ 

eitmnwlj  Mitani  to  ntoro  totbelrovn  oounliy,  die. 

fonnlDg  of,  ntUidni  by  tbeir  auwttled  wndlUon.  &c. . 


jtailt;  of;  Dot  •lloirod 
Eulth  of,  better  tbu 
hsUIib  Irulnient  of  ultUn  by.  i 

InoDDie  of.  from  ttuei]  Unds,  Ac. 


[nient  i^  lettLan  by.  dlfflcnlt  to  forget.  &0- 

-om  ttued  Uiids,  Ac 

inaidorable  frtim  Aalo  of  tbo  maBafActuif ■ 


in  deportbieiit.  dreaBn  and  prupHot;r  at  cbaroh.  not  dia- 

ltD£nlabab]efW>TaiuiordULarT  whitecouffreatioD.  dec,  13ft 

■uorelndnitilaiiiitliaDniaat  IndiaDa,  &o ...  lift 

Biortality  uaong;,  1e»  than  In  fonnor  Jean,  Ao 134 

nearly  one-balf  of.  memben  of  Pieabyterlao  Cbaroh...  1B3 

qoiet.  peaoeabla,  ud  orderly  people,  &o lift 

»nrd  tbemeelTeaaaeillu.  Ac lis 

reiuni  of  all,  would  be  id  oolrage,  Ac lu 

tobool  alatiatlca  nf.  An it4 

•hould  boMUtbaek  la  their  old  reaerrallon,  Ac US 

anperlorln  aome  reepecta  tu  atbcc  Indiana,  Ac Its 

Ibinkftil,    apparently,   for   all   (hat   la    proTlded    for 

tlien,  Ac in 

Unae  oimehuialialy  In  Ibi'li  beulOK,  Ac iss 

llntunallybriKhtaDillDtelll»Dt,  Ac ISS 

oacfUl  M-tlaleamaonfactundby  women  of,  Ac 133, 134 

weekly  raligioa*  Mrvlcea  of,  In  asbool-hoaae,  Ac 133 

_.„    .....    _.  .    ^   pmeper  In    tbelr    pteaent 


bolUH,  Ac... _ 

women  of,  brlgbt  and  actlvB.  Ac 

Slaqnally  and  S'Kokoiolab,  Waabington  Tetrllory,  all  lai-payen,  Ao 

day  acfaoolfoT,  orgasliedit  Jamei- 

expeiimeni  of  homeopathic  phy^- 
ulaua  at  agmwy  ot  Ac 

rail-  anecfaa  of  nilMl<Miary  work 
anoDg.  Ac 

Ing  hcp-plcUng.  Ac 

gtami  reenuion  of,  dnrfng  bop- 
pleklnji  atMOD,  Ao 

hMTf  dutlea  of  Indian  police  dar- 
ing bop-plcklnB  eeaaoD.  Ac 

hop-pleung  aeaam  of,  Ac 

Indnslry  Bud  blthminau  of  em- 
plovM  at  ageua;  of,  Ac 

In  indoatiy  aod  monllty  oompare 
very  fliTorably  with  Ibelr  wlilia 
DBighbora,  Ac 

mlaalonarlea  among,  CongregatloD' 
allat  and  PreabyCeilan,  Ac 

morality  and  good  order  aowDg. 
largely   dae   to    mlgolonaiy  «7' 

own  lud  parchaMd  with  theji  own 
eamlnga.  Ac 

September  the  nrmal  aoDul  TBca- 
flon  of  acboola  of,  Ac . 

•cboolt  of.  BttendiDoe  at.  Ac 

aohool  aUtUtlea  of,  Ae 

tamptatloD  of,  to  dmnkennesa  and 
Tice    doting    bop-pleking    «aa. 

trade  boriea,  oontract  marriagea, 
aod  eollrct  debta,  daring  bou- 

plcking,  Ac 

NUquUy,  WuhingtM  TOTlhny,  u  Indian  poUoe  private  oondocM  Nllglani  Mrr- 


.oo> 


.gfe 


llttls  vbAiwl  bnlle  br,  niMleT  iiuplOH  of  Pratltj- 

lerliDBoanlor  UUmoii*.  &o...       ...  

ro  «b<ie  «inplaj4  nsldlng  on  r«wmll«i  of,  Ac . . 

reiUuttuont  of  inMmtk*  of.  Ac 

rcMmtira  or,  ■  tiIubU*  nnjte  Tor  stock,  *« 

teBWsdbv.  ttn  .- 

nmi-pBiiiifl  gtock  of,  bcl<)  Is  Iiul  bySacnUtyoTtbelntcnoT,  *|>pnipiUtloiu  br.  ^. 

notion  of.  of  fldniaiClon,  tea 

Dumber  of,  V bo  coo  nmA,  &d Il(l-9!4,B 

hkTeluniFil  torHddurtDKT»r.  4:c SI 

(Htuiuiui,  WuhlDgloD  Tsrritorv,  dotngwell,  Am; 

atocli-niilng  cbletdapeadonco  of,  tar  «i|>pint.  &o. 
(SuCoMIIe.) 

Onuib*  Mid  Winnebaeo,  MBlingka,  nMrratlon  of,  loewloDof.  Ab 

■chool  lUtlBtlca  of.  ^ intM 

Imintof  lud-iuHvenlt.Tlo.  Ac W.M 

court  of  lDdl*D  offanin  for,  afflulrnt  and  cff«tlTe,  <ui ■■■ 

dotenJUned  And  pratcr«Mive,  itc ...,--       -., 

(UiDlngat.eucoaniKed  l>y  while  Irkdunign  in  >dj*cgtit  rlllacH.  Ac . 

bomw.  Kre*tdMli«  of,  toagcur*  pBnniinuit.  tc 

lucrcB^ni  Drop*  of,  an  Importiint  futor  In  tbs  pnxptirltr  of,  Ab  . . 
JurUdlctlDn  ud  dalle*  of  Jadgei  of  court  of  Indlui  offinuM  foi. 

■boaldba  enlarKed.  &c 

Iuid*at,klloimfnIi,f.lD.£c 

UUsA.C.FIeicli(>r,thulu  tu,  birbernoUswork  in  b«b>lf  of  ... 
nedeully  uf  law  u  betmen  lodUoi,  and  u  batvc«B  Indlui  and 


IB  boms  of,  for  two  faandrad  Jtm,  *« .. 


jfludKWofoo _.. 

.  lol,  clo*ed  M  tribal  InailEutionii,  ol^tct  and  elfoot  oC  kc... 

cad;,  •DbR',  ud  Indoatrioua,  kn 

lormifh  minuer  of  aliotiDWIt  of  bnda  to,  Inaeretaln,  Ad  ..... 
Boant&nl  harreat  of,  iP 


uforiUotmeotoofUodlDgeveraltr.Ao  .. 


nettle  mlitloo*  of,  conaidunibl^nilied.  Ao... 

mlnji  tfae  prlBoiHi  oeonixtioo  oi;  A« 

da  of,  now  hald  in  caminon,  Ae : 

Ins  virtually  without  lawa  of  thafr  own,  Ac.. 


Darrlan and dlTorco  aniDoE,Ao 

10  tribunal  for  dlTORHiamoDc.Ae 

naliia  tbs  neonaity  of  (imiilc  eoda  of  lawa  tot  their  forem. 

iiloa  of,  a4  to  aale  of  IraproTomenta  upon  tbidrluda,  Ac.. ...... 


*  forfoliara  of  annuity  nion 

anoo  at  aobool.  Ac 

nnd  effoot  of  penaltr  for 

■'™"'  nimby,"-  " 


Indnanctiof  madtclDB  nni  oror,  Ao    lET 

iaaueuf  nttlaand  larK«aunDltl«  to,  Ao 13AIII 

landandoropaof.  undar  oultlTation  of.  Ad UT 

law  of,  oumpolUns  atteDdanoa  UachooL  Ac SM 

BiUla  of,  ran  by,  Ac m 

na>nr»lly,Tiryre1lKioualn  tbetr  way,  Ao 1» 

numiaaioBaryonreaerratlonof,  Ao US 

ralijrioua  ornnliatloB  of,  aacrlflM*  tn  tapport  of.  Ao  ..  Ut 

"ilch,  ynt  now  poor,"  Ac - -  117 

aohoid  aUllaUca  of,  Ac    US 

■orofDIoaB  nakwl,  and  dMy-faoed  ohlldniD  aC  Ao U7 

aoBHbopeorprogTOBain  thefatnra,  Ao  1I7,1K 

atsoknenooatlBaalEy  iuijHMcupon.  Ac Ut 

ilockmra'alaaMaDflBnaor,  Ao UI 

■uppUeafnramBoy  of,  Isaa  yaar  bT  ytu,  A« U7 

ayaUiBor  iaauinx  raileu*  to.  diaadTantageoua 137 

wellariai  and  oirharda  nlantad  by,  Ao  i*i 

will  thsirrichsaotorbcIUir  their  oondltlontAo -.. 

-     -  appreeiato  tbo  mlUloua  p  '   ' 
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«,  Otoe  and  HlHonrla,  Indlia  rerritary,  all  of.  doluit  •omcthlng  towudi  tbelt  Hlftap- 

bvl^ve  thu  ft  IVKs  UDonnt  of  mana;  will  tw 
dun  Cham  from  tlia  lala  of  Iheir 
laDd>,*o  - ISS 


cUldnoof,  encaunieliii  proKnaa  of,  at  aohonl .  m 
wbo   atteod    achwl,    brliht    aod 

tracMblB.Ao    13S 

covdltloD  of.  Dut  Tery  ho)>eful.  1^ 1S2 

wnaldenbla  alBlcDeu  amoDK.  &a IN 

acbool,  *c 113 

af,ia  rMliilogneoaaailyor  aclf-anp- 

fannlDg  utattMioa of.  io.."...'."....".'.V..".'.'.'. .'.'.'  IgJ 
■iTfln  Ifl  fair  nptwdlwa  and  ciirieoaa  promiaaa 

DtTrrfDmilMl.&s.... ID 

iDriiuirlffl  •chool  of,  otily  modenuly  sooeaaa- 

ful,*fl IBS 

IT  tnaled  In  a  Mendly  way.  Till  reipaod  in  a 

alnllaraplril.  &u ISS 

laiy  and  ablftliMa,  &0  112 

laaainartaUtyamDiit,  than  In  Ibnner  yaatB,&D.  ISa 
narou  and  auapicioDa  mm  loBg  coarae  ot  ill* 

pronlMa.  thraata.  and  actnal  fnns  haTe  fallad 

to  aocompliab  mnoh  in  acbool  alleudanoa Ut 

rsaarTBtlonof.  fbrfluTnlngpnipoaM,  Inftrlorto 

napectable  notiiber  of,  gooe  to  work  la  aarn- 

«t,  &e 138 

would  prtMper  ill  atooli-ralidsg,  tto 133 

Otoe,  Indian  Terrltor;.  laooma  of,  ftvDileaafataiidi.Jka IM 

Pah-tTtMMid  Pl-TItM,  NcTad*.  all  iHbor  of  rraarvallaBa  of.  perfonned  br.  wltboDt 

«t«cb«rge,  io 171,17* 

badefrFOtnpon.Df  taUutvof  mllltaiy  *•* eipol inlmd. 


bnrial  ccnmuDfn  o 
citlisn<«  clolhea  wo 
ornpt  nf,  doublfd.  i 
dimcultylofludlaii 
diTidnl  anwlUlndi 
with  their  nlatW 


flabeiiaauf,  product  of,  fto... 


good  berd^ra  of,  racaive  good  wagaa  fnn 
bdian  polica  al  agencT  of.  cio^ant.  A 
'-diiatrlei  of,  /■-- 


Inlgatitig  worlia  haT«  made  available  greater  iinantl- 

tl«H of  uuid of,  foTfarmlnjr  purpoaea,  Ao ......   -.  - 

laborem  of,  d!ir«ront  Frnm  wblfe  laborer*  onl;  In  enlor. 
labor  on  reaerratlon  of,  quantity  and  obanu  tar  of,  Ac. 


■omeof,  nTeoutaldei.f  reiemlion.  &a 171 

trei.paa«tr.aponre>erT»tlooo(,  Ao 171 

while  maa'ahablta,  many  of,  adDpied  by ,  tec ITO 

work  lartielv  for  the  wbllea,  «a    ■  170 

Pawnaa,  Indiaa  Terriloi},  abnndanl  oropa  of,  fnmlab  a  limited  aoppl?  of  caafa  for 
their  imntedlate  w '- 


f.  rumlab  tliem  with  good  and  nooriahlag 

u  cioMalT.  nlulUI.  foUownl  bj  drooght,  lA^ared  arap* 

oTilUgeajatwuof;*!! 

^"Ms? 



mek  hmily  of,  a  ra^ority  of.  will  be  located  oi 

atead  in  the  near  fn tore,  An 

omplDy6a  of  agency  of  efieotlTe  and  oompBUDt, 


CBial  health  of,  remarkably  good.  Ac 
sdttarr  and  ooniitltatloiuirdueaMa  ot,  alowly  bnt  annly 
dealroTUig,  *o 

6088  TOL  2 50  ,  -  , 


786  nn>Ex. 

T—M— )|  Pawnee.  ladian  TflniloTj,  tmpnetlokbllltj  of  fsMoK  bnildlog  nwMriaU  near  tkeir 

clklne.  diaenungLiig;  to,  *« IH 

InoiHneaf,  fton  ItwBd  luda,  Ilo IH 

bidluiTialioeof.iio  nwrmlion  of,  reaMmiblyslfoctlve.  *«.  UI 

moda  <u llTtof  adopts  b*.  nol  mateifall;  Augad,  lie.-.  in 

no  new  AHotmenbi  aiBl|n>™  thepaat  f«*r.  fto ,..,  UI 

notmoeh  bnlldlntt  AoDe  bjr,  dntfiiK  je«T,  ftc in 

ODmber  of.  utatltnc  for  establlafanicDt  of  bonnduy  linea  of 


oblllfd  to  mniin  hj  eld  Tillage  &rm*  Is  «der  to  nlae 

pUDtine  of,  Utr  on  BCDonnt  of  rain,  and  oron  ■(■noat  a 

— lalfallr—   '- 


portable  aaw  mill,  receipt  of,  craatea  freabliope  and  osefg; 


nettled  BE  HUoInieDU  bare  remained  theraon,  and  an 

pliDDing  fntare  ImpioTeiDrat*.  &0 ISl 

nnable  to  gm  breakiuc  done  on  Ibetc  land  aDotnunti,  Aa  .  UI 

Pandd'Ondllea,  IliHilUB.appropri>tlOD>I(ir  In  rniaUment  oTaKiwaient  wllh,  *a..  M 
rlKbt  ot  way  ttnntad  by.  id  Nortbeni  Taolflo  Ridlroad 

Coinpanj  tbroufh  tbelr  reaerratton.  Sm -...., SR 

panoni]  and  tribal  proporl;  of,  Injari  to.  Id  CDDetnucUog  neenroln  at  headwater* 

Df  the  HUainlppl,  &0    --.   ! K 

PlUagei,  Mimieeota,  oeDana  of.  &a  lU 

honthljl,  flBhlBg,  and  berry  pick hig,' principal  aooree  of  living 

lBdQ»ti7orW."./.'V.V.".',i;i'.".'.I'.l"l^i;il'"!""'.'.i;;iIl'll!  IM 

landa  (Gould  be  allotted  to,  &0 Itf 

loeaUid  in  iDuU  viUagH.  &0   14* 

Flegana,  llontana.  hudiwlaof.  died  Ctvat  (lamtion.  &e SM 

Pima,  Mariooii*,  ud  Papago,  Arluma,  boamioR-iohaalatBgeDnyof,  apooTaflUr,  Ao.  W 

drsiiken  and  )ujien  peopla.  Ao H 

^gbt  men  aent  to   penitentiary  for  aatUiig 

whiakytiLAa H 

fannlDgof.  Inoreaaed  prodnota  of,  fto 4S,30 

Indian  police  force  of.  &o M 

Jndgea  and  colonels  of,  proatitute  their  woDum 

tor  whlaky  tu  low  whltea.  Ac ES 

landaof.  Imfrmtiob  of,  Ae 90 

railroad  paaaea  fo,  a  cune.  Ao M 

'~  if  agentfl  of.  poor  oDtfflane  of.  at  Vaah- 


reportaofag* 
ioKton,  Ac. 

agrlcoltare  of,  In ' 

ly  inadequate  to  waoU,  Ac 


le  Bidge,  Dakota,  aceDOT  of.  healthy  1o ._ __ _..  

ai^coltare  of.  In  piomlalng  condition,  Ao SI 

boanllDg-achoot  of,  Dbaractcr  of.  uid  tnalniction  at,  Ao II;M 


conn  of  Indian  of[«nB«  of,  faUnra  Id  (atabllahlng.  Ac M 

inherent  defeat  in  proposed  oompoal- 

tlonnf,  Ac U 

"Standing  Soldier."  fliat  llenteunt 
of  poUoe,  objBOta  to  aoTTB  aa  one  of 

thejudpwof,  Ac 85 

three  Knior  offloaia  of  police  of,  to 

aotaa  Judaea  oC  Ac SS 

"Crow  Dog"  amatedand  conTlcIad  ofmarder.  Ac. ta 

releaeed  froai  sentenoa  by  United  SUtea  Snpnme 

Coort,  Ac W 

employf  B  Kaneraliy  of  Bgi'noy  of;  thanka  to,  by  agent,  Ac W 

fretghtlnE  Indoatry  of,  continnea  enoceaafnl.  Ac gX 

have  built  nevcn  bandtad  aomfortablelogbauana.  Ac SI 

health  of,  Ao S» 

hoapltallty  and  amieable  feellDE  among,  Ao n,m 

impnnlty  of.  in  tnarder,  noder  local  lawa  of  tba  tribe,  Ao ..  8S 

Inadsqnatepaaiabmentof  tnardeTera  aowog,  under  looal  lawa  of 

'    the  tribe,  ui ensonrmgement  toorime,  Ac .,.  B£ 

Indian  pcdiM  tDCoe  of,  InTaluable.  and  could  not  be  effidatly  i«- 

plioedbf  tiHips.  Ac 

literally  obey  ordwa,  and  ai 

mnuHlDent  lilowauoe  pec  month  oC  Ao. . . 
nomber,  organiEation.  and  inoreaBed  effl- 

denoyoC  Ac 

kiUlng  and  maiming  of  cattle  of.  by  bad  Indiana,  and  ponlah- 

medldnemao,  great  control  of,  orer,  Ac 

morder,  Impunity  to,  among.  Jtc ...._.. _.,, 

tnlaalonary  work  among,  a  promlalDg  Held  for,  Ac 

natlre  nudlclDe  man  of  barbariam  pertoaifled,  aod  prinoipal  o^ 

Btaola  tootTlUiaUon  of.  Ao 

Noiihetn  Chayennaa  of,  nomadle,  ttalarea,  and  a  detriment  te  In- 
diana and  wUlaaafaoattlieai,  Ac 

itlODOf,  Ao 


^dbyGoogle 
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iDdlana,  Pina  Side*.  Dalioto,  "  pcmuiBnt  oinrt  of  conlicllitieii,"  banafloU]  nnlUaf,  &e 

elected  Lt  bftllot  by,  and  cn^ 
KimlieiC  on  fkllare  to  ealab- 
li«fa  conrl  of  offeoMt,  ia>.. 

phj-tlcUn  of  kgrney  ot,  iklll  ukd  uirg;  of,  &a 

pbynkUiu  for,  appoliitnieDl  ol  two,  arged  in  aid  of  thalr  oItIII- 


geDorally  of,  reniarkably  freo  of  orlme  and  latom- 


Khool  Matlstlo*  of  neonci  of,  &e 

BioQiof,  oraup.TundcnltfvBtBdbootlO , 

profnBalre,  abaodoiilnc  old  caitoiH  aDd  adopEtDC  cna- 

lome  nf  the  whiten,  to  

■a  recentli  boatlle  to  tbn  whitu,  Doir  trnited  bf  ibe  Uttm  In 

banllng  valaKble  eapplLea,  fto     

■' Spotted  Elk "Briveted  sod  convicted  of  inutdBr&o. 

.  nleuad  from  ■entenoe  b;  United  Stat«a  Saprene 


"SUndlDB:  Soldler'e"  rriieaii*  nf,  for  lnoreaaed  pay  for  police.. 


bj;  Ac. 

■nppllea  of,  eicelleot,  aod  price*  low,  tie 

tndlug  atorea  au  reeemtfoo  of 

Tltal  lUtietlta  of  aaenc J  of,  &o  

■'  Vhlta Cow  Walking  "  and  "Spotted  Tall,"  oonTlcUnn  end  Hn- 
(enw  of  mnideT' 

Ubeniian  of'Wiut^ 
denraol^  *« 


■'  White  T 


polley  of  Department  in  dealing 


or  good  fwllogbetteei  . 

_   .  .,  ,  lacrd  nnder  YakuniaijiNioy,  *o      

epAftk  adlffenat  language  f^tuu  Uie  YakamM,  &o,.. 


Dakw.  oultiTala  Uwgnmnd,  &0 

da;  aeboot  for,  (obeauuied,  Ae 

Uva  la  loghoaseaand  abble".  Sec 

new  bolldlnn  for.  under  approprUtlon  of  Congren.  fte 

namber  Hud  looaCloD  of ,  &0  

part  of  Ponoaa  of  Indian  Territory,  retained  nnder  Chief  81 


ntiglon 


iHAaand  bl^ckamith ahop  ot,  &c --...- 

Mperintendenl  of,  duUci  of,  tLC     

Tanitory,  BEricaltural  lUtlnticaof,  &o 

aftantioii  of,  ctjiiAll;  divided  between  tkrming  and  stock  nL 

furprogreni  of.  Id  flu-Dilag  and  atook  nlalng,  Ac 


(Blly  denoribod,  to 

lorationof,  ternarkab^healUij,  ta 
Doteea  anlBcleU  to  OMke  Cmib  Ii 


rntlyrloh,  *o  .. 
aanltary  eondlUoaof.  very  icood,  Ac,-. 
■ohool  eUtlellcs  ot  &e  - 


table  advanoe  of.  In  olTillud  pomlta,  *a. 
ry.  all  dlffloaltlea  amoBKi  referred  lo  aod 

settled  by  agaDt  or  to      

barbaroua  cnatom  of,  aelllng  uanlan- 

«bl«glrU,to 

coudltloD  of  woman  of.  ratarda  thedTtU. 
■atlonoftbtnieB.  &• 


oonrt  of  tndlui  omaira  of.  not  msui- 

iHd  M  ageaof  of.  &D ..--         «■ 

conn  of  ladlui  offimiM  of,  *tap«  Ukea 

U> orf knlie,  Ad , ---..-         «■ 

oourt  of  Indlin  offtaH*  flv.  wonU  be 

»  DTM  help  to  MBnt.  *0 ...--         "■ 

drop  the  plow  mf  ubiuidon  crop*  d«^ 

ripe,  MBd  Tlill  their  nelghban,  4a...  IM 
HI  iVinimiiRw  at  irlila  ofuiuea  th«m  _ 

Wh«»mep™nuiurclyold,*o IM 

edncsHon  of  WDmen  ot   «™»tlj   nog- 

leeled,  *o -         «■ 

eiiuuple  of.  beneBciftl  to  thoM  uonnd 

th™.  io ■         «» 

fuming  op«rallom  of.  Iiuideqnae]i  of 

ftidghtlngBBlerpri»e«of,  *0...,r  .-..-         IM 
undumllv  itoaarre  h>blta  of  niitaliied 

'.ndreinlMUbor.&o ;.--.-  128.  !M 

h»iBMlopled'whltein™'»«BJ«.    &«.  IM 

herdiol,  yeatlvlowof,  to U» 

hunOnK  ind  fluhloe  whoUj  ■buidimed 

by,  4o >W 

IgDOranoe  and  thoughUownoM  in  mu- 

lnoaDi™*of.  derived  rroa  leued"l*nd4.'  IM 

Uqnor  Mid  Kit  IM 

mmirineeabla  Etila  of,  contideTed  aa  M 

moth  uierchandlM,  &o U» 

BlHloiiar;  B»Td  aioonE,  Ac 12B 

Datunl  iodoleuce  of,  ■  tbnoidable  ob- 

■tiwlE  to  their  progreai,  S^a 118 

needed  ndiol  chu/e  in  aentlmenU  of.  IS 

pueioD  for  Ibe  chaoe  Among,  died  ont.  IM 

patient  ud  long  eoffering,  bnl  oMlIy 

DoncrollHl  tiy  klndnsee,  ko In 

pemina]  eneoontera  or   phyalcal  tIo- 

lence  nnknowD  among.  dCo  US 


progreu  i 


refining   Inflnencaa   of  woman   nnbiit 

reuarkak/qniat'iiudfiMMBabi^'Jke:"         US 
repr«heneibla  bwthfnlBh   onetoma  ot^ 

•elf  anpport  of,  Indepeodsnt  of  Ooiem- 
Dient  aid,  HtleFaotur;  pnwieu  to- 
wards, fci UKN> 

aocial  reconi  of.  nneqoaled.  Sx US 

■ome  of,  on  ftow  oouaioDs.  nixler  IbSd- 

apee  of  llaaor.  &o 13i 

ann  dance  of.  gradually  loalng  lu  more 

reroUinji  featurea.  kc- -,.-....  UV 

mimaTilea  glrli  of  fourteen  or  flfleea 

sot  to  be  roond  amoog,  &e US 

viaitiDit  hablta  ot  opposed  to  their  self. 

aopport,  io. I3B 

women  among,  degraded  to  a  oondltloa 

Utile  better  than  sUverv,  4o .  U> 

of,  shoald  be  edocated  fo  the 
economlen  and  arts  of  doiuea- 

tlolife ...        1» 

iromcD'eUbors  among  women  of.  Ua..  IM 

PotUwatomle  and  Gre«  Nemaha,  Kaneae,  advanced  civil lialion  and  Indiutrr  of 

tribes  of  ageooy  of,  la Ua 


oatUeof,  herds  of.  gndnall;  in „. 

oensua  of  (rlbes  at  agencj  of,  &« , 

Indnstij  and  euersT  of  tribes  of  agenojF 

of,*o 

progTSM    In   afrionlture   of   tribe*   i 


laa,  homes  for.  Intend  to  establish,  &o. 

■atUfled  with  looatlon  of,  &o 

Pottawatomie,  Indian  Tertitorr.audAbMin  tee  Shawnee*,  each  olalm  priority  of  rlghta. 

'  children  of,  room  ftar,  In  school  of  Alwentee  8)kawBM« 
when  bollt,  Ac 

detrimental  Impreeaiaa  given  tg 

neea,  by  Oovanunent  offlalala.  &o... 


iBiia,IndUn  Tanitor;,  ftrniiDRaod  utoek  laUlng  of,  m  a  (mall  Mala,  tie... 

tta,tMtei  nf  *B 

idH  of.  thai  viU 


on  wblch  tbey  live,  &o 

troablf  ■  of,  wlih  AbionlH  Sbs* 

no  school  ininng.  Mid  no  proTialon  for  one.  Ae 

progrrsA  ot  not  eqa^l  to  tbflr  past  ■dvantiuna,  &0  ■ 
uttTed  on  rewrviiUoii  wKb  AbHoloe  SbawueH,  Aa. 


PotUwatomls,  Xuiiu.  cattla  a 
fonnor 

OOt.gp, 


lot Ihalr wuU,  lus 


gmittiepiirpoMa,  *« 

■-'-■-  Id  w'IsoddiId  apd  Iowa,  & 


ooL  herd  of  cattle  iHDod  to,  Ac 

prodaotloDB  of,  tn'onaaeof,  itj  flTeycAra,  &o-- -.^^ ..,...- 

prugreiBof  the,  du , 

woparty  of,  looreMSof.  to  dve  VBan,  <iio.. 

Pnablo,  ITev Hoitoo,  brnlal oplotno  notartalaad br.  of  thslr ohtldtBB,  &e... 
CuKilK  snAutM  amoBK.  aa  wall  aa  thu  aoholan  of  A 
» pride  of  all  appreolatiTe  poople,  &o 


chlldr«D(_     ,.__ 

hired  to  wtaltei,  aa  ■  mswu  of  anpportiDg  talher'i 

ChrittlinBrotben'ColleKe,  asme  prusnaa  oC  "&s '.'. 


tlon.  ^  .. 


itrial  ediioHtioQ  at«un|[,  ihonld  bu  made  oompolaory.  Ao.. 
ro  and  Aheytla.  aatiTsa  of  laleta.  have  Uielr  ehUdnn  at 


iDl.  but  the  oppoalte,  & 


ooly  two  exonplioDi  togeoeral  Ijniotadoe.  ttc 

oppoao  the  oducatioD  of  their  child  no,  ^ 

prefer  to  boHlaTuaof  IgnoniDM.  &e 

Pnabyleilan  Board  ot  Home  UIhIodb.  aappoit  hy.  of  uhool 
a<roiiojo(,  to 


teadiera  of,  able,  bobeat.  and  ener^tio,  bnt  ootap- 

precUted  by.  Ao -.-., , 

Horestand  abortost  way  nfeducallnit,  Ilb. 

three  day  aoboola  iiiid»r  aaenoj-of,  make  aome  pnwreaa,  io... 
•  by,  of  Improved  Oinn  machiflrrj,  iic,  from  thn  prooeeda  o?  their  own 

Pnyallap.  WaahiDgtcm  Territory  adTMoi'meiit  of.  Aa.'  "/'"/S////^V.//.\y/.'.'.'.'.'.'. 
animals  buionilan  to  goTemment  od  raaarriitlui  of. 
bam*  and  rrnrviinf.  ■nhatantUl  Ak  . 
board  JjiE' 


ailed  OD  the  Sabbat 

davtlapmeut  of  the  land  of,  Ao 

»nl*TiilBe  and  tndnatry  of,  Ao. 

eiodlenoe  of  achoola  of,  doe  to  the  abDlty  and  Odallty 

farma  nltacbod  to  BChoolaof,  Ao.^.,^.,,,- ..,,, 

have  kept  jiace  wUh  the  oowaid  ru«h  ol  white  lin- 


,.  210,911 


hunifaof,  conrtbnable  and  tidy,  Ao 21t 

homMl*adt  of.  aboxild  be  aecored  to,  by  nKnUr 

titles  In  fee  MmplfAo .7:.. ....7.....  311 

improremcntof.  In  their  honet,  bama,  foooM,  Ao,, 

allbouKbtandpalrirorhy.  Ae     2l> 

Indian  priihlnni  rapidly  aolvlDK  amDng,  Ao US 

ioduatrlal  Inatniotlon  at  aohools  of ai) 

mar  aoon  anuaie  all  the  raqnadblUtlea  of  otriMn- 

ehlp.  Ao  w.,- ., , 2if 

mrrltthe  rammcndatlonoreaatem  Ttalton,  Ac...  SIB 
prucroia  nf  tho  nldar  of,  a*  marked  >a  thai  of  tha 

Iniluetrial  paplla.  Ao., .-,,-....  211 

r»allDtmei>I  nf  land*  of,  Ac  ]]■ 

reaetvatlouof  atta>ib«il  tolhoNlaqaall/AEaoaT..  21IL2U 
the  flnoat  and  moatnlnahle  attaebad 

W  EflaqnallyAKeney.Ao... 210 


Indlaai,  PuTiUnp,  Wuhlneton  Tanitoir,  lehool*  aC  gniiot  of  Ac. 

■yalsn 

Qup«iT.lndl>BT«rrltiit7.»U  dr 


whoalitallatloaoCfti. 

■yaleiu  and  thomagti  diaefpUne  of  popU*  M 

ma  •choolof.  As 

tidyhoD -- 


dvUluiloD  of,  well  adTi 
"""         '  orenfoTclD 


dlfflcuItT  or  ei 
,pI<.)fiofM 


iDUJIlCriiiaDirTBiliirhiTed,  JCe  .. 


law  th«  Bnt  Rreat  nc . 

Inakt  BO  aUBrnpl  at  enfbrolna  nlM  of  tlicdrairn.  Jta IW 

moraliof.  goodTfco lU 

DO  "  bUnkm  ludlana  "  imoiii.  Ac IH 

uff«B«««  ut  uaiaat  Isdlana,  no  law  topanldi,  Ac.— IM 

partot  natdeoo  Oaaoe  naerratkn,  An — U( 

acbool  alatiatid  or.  &0 lU 

■lock-nd«it]|;  to  wmc  eiUnt  among,  *o lU 

wblaky  lba|R«at  baneanoBg.  &o US 

wUl  not  nT«IaoaiT«froai  wbrretheyobtatuwhlakr,  Ae.  US 

Qnlnalslt,  Waablnshm  Terrltor]-,  afreoc;  bulldlngi  oT,  a  dliinmce  to  tbe«crrlc«,*a..  IM 

of.  nnly  aecMnlblebf  wa;  of  tbaoo«Mi,&o.  >M 
balldlniri  of  iesdct  ut  dilapidated,  nnpalnUd,  aod 

oswhltowaaSed.  Ac KM 

ceniuBOf.  Ae IM 

diuatnini  efl^taor  fldWIMViilige'ofi'iko"."'"^'^  108 

uiuulDyfiB  of  KKsncr  of,  aitontlTs  and  olHaiMit,  &o.  M> 
falfareof  arranaaiDODtBtoAlartaoaniHrj  at  acflncj 

or.  *c,..- lOB 

landsof,  ai«Bar.  enUlraled,^ ZM 

■mall  am  uf,  nndei  ooItlTatJoii,  &0 MB 


marked  profrau  of,  Id  cMllutloii,  Ao tOV 

mlulonary  work  amdDC,  Jto nO 

DKwaaboolandajiaiior  ballrilBesDflededby,  &o  ...  IM 

so  trader  at  ■gubcyol.BfEr^atlDGoiiTBnlflnoe  to,  &e.  SOO 

peaceablp  BDdeainj  iroTenied,  fto  ,-  -- . tOB 

police  farce  or  BEauc.v  of,  vood  aerTioa  ot  Ao SOS 

Mllahotorr  raoita  of  TlattW.  &a SOT 

acboul  henl  at  agency  of,  DamberaT,  du .____..  nS 

raatlcraar,  Ao  M^StO 

atomps,  cnateitent  af,  on  cultivated  land  «t,  ro- 

moTBlLf,  £u lOf^lOO 

Tillage  Af,  luuDdalwl  by  Hood,  &o IM 

lallraad  pwtoa  to.  a  neat  oarse o* 

B«dT«kB,  VlBDewta,  urloahiire  of,  iraproTlac  nlowly.  A« - 


a,  urlDalturQ  or,  ItaproTlqf  id< 


oropa  of, ..  _ 


dnidKerv  of.  MaiKuedio  woawn.  Ao 

loUlnG  iDdiutry  unoDg,  •nfuteatlona  la  make  it  loofltabte,  Ao. 

nnpTvfltable,  Ao,..,... _,,....... 

Kelson  bill  ootwell  nndenitoad  br,  &o. 

nolortoasi;  addicted  to  dnir*- "- 


nof.decradaiionof,  adrawbacklo  thaolTlllaatlmaf,  Aa. 

mitooaa  •ooienas  amoDfl.  reportaot.  Ac  0 

nmoraloC  mocbdifflDDlty  In,  ud  coatuf 

nMrraliona.  taiye.  Isolated  condllloB  of,  createi  refniee  for  otttaeUofuibla  ehansttn 

wbo  danonliEO  tba,  Ao 

nMrresof,  ndaoUonof,  to  pnperidEe  woald  fornlab  muntwt  aelf-nippart.  An  ... 
li^t  of,  In  lodlan  Tsnltoiy,  to  problblt  en  try  of  infected  cattle  faila.  deciatona  In  nf- 

II  cttle.  Ac,  dH'islnn  In  i 


aotagoDlitlo  bandi  engtjisd 


of.lnappniprlalelooatioDof,  Ao S7,SS 

pbvaii'laii  uf.  bljih  reuoUtion  of,  ror  Induetry  and  (kill,  Ao.  01 

piopoMd  removal  of,  loMsKwlilob  would  be  canaed  by 87,  W 

8aw-nil]l,niacbln«rvnf,  HDlflutandrepalrad.Ao  88 

agoutof,  BckDowledKtH  big  obllKitlon  to  bin  cOoIent  amployia...  OS 

agent'aplao  fur  the  education  and  buslneaaoi;  Ao 87 


■,  SoMbdd,  Dikota.  baOdlDE  ImpnTeDiiinM  at  agauiTof,  Ao 

cDDTl  of  IndlkD  olTenH'S  for,  dWcnlt  If  not  impowiUe  to  arj 
tUma  of,  cultlvAtion  uii!  prodiictfl  of,  Ac,. ..... 

frelghtlDji  by,  iDdunlriDosI;  and  faltllfDllT  planned,  &<■.. 
quantity  of  and  eamtiiKB  fmm,  &o... _......_ 

-   i^ard-hciiiBe  for,  OBtful  pi 


■nlifled  pni)r¥iiiof.  In  "vblte  maa'a  wa^l,"  &«... 

bosplul  fur  alck  of,  much  nuded,  io 

honM-bnilillne  at  Bgi-nof  of,  conllDacs,  *o 

IndiiD  police  [Dice  of,  natlinril,!  and  cfficleno?  of... 

LonB  Pumpkin  wonndMl 
lumber  ] 


?J?^J.'?:.  -■ .. ^ble  pro| 


mnrdeniTa  uddd; 
oxen  iHiied  to.  w 


iHued  to.  who  had  made  penuatieat  aaltlamenU,  &o SB 

jl,  onaetlled  dlaposltion  of,  the  rreat  obataole  to  be  OTBTOoma 

Id  olTlllullon  of,  Jto -  87 

■cbMil  •tatlalica  ot,  Ac 8>,Kl 

■toek  of,  large  nnniben  of.  UIIhI  by  bid  weather,  io W 

itook-nLdng  by,  faienHed  attenlloa  glren  to,  Ice 88 

■DD.d*Dne  o),  abandoned,  &c BS 

Ulecrapblo  GommnnlcatioD  irltb  annoy  of  Imporlanoe  oC  &o Bl 

Til  JiUtlntlcB  of  Tvierrallon  of,  tea  N 

wiitoron  rraetratlon  of  want  of,  pndanger*  propoTtji  oC  *o 80 

■apply  at  e^ncy  of,  very  unsaUefactoTy,  dto --,,.,  M 

"  White  Ttaandcl',"  a  uhlef  of.  killed  by  "SpoUedTiil,"  &o 80 

aloaa  Vi  hixpooiili?,  Aa -...-- 91 

ai  way  Hon  tbe  aide  of  law  and  order,  &o, -*.''-.  81 

■  proitreMlTeniap,  *o. Bl 

wire  fondnff  laaued  to  ^rmera  of,  but  lurofficient  In  qnaiOtSfy,  ind 

■ddilloDalanpplyaHkrd  for.  &e 86 

fence  30  mtlM  Umt  bnllt  for,  at  forka  of  Little  and  Big  White 

"' ■-  ...              88 

lof,  flonrlahing  condition  of BS 


board loff^aohool  buildings  of,  bunted,  A^ 

education,   dreire  fOr,  IncrrMlng  amimg.  but  oppoaed  b; 

lanrlaof,  atllt occupied  bj  traapaaeeTa.  ^...,.,.- 

Indoitrj  UHliklUof,  Id  mechanical  orafta,  dui 

Intemperance  of.  tfaelrbaan --,. 

Ir productiona,  &o........... 

,_, lofibeir  workmen,  iio "I.!."'"! 

popuiatlODof.... ._ 

progreaa  of  apprentlore  nf  at  the   Tarlona  tnidea.  &o... 
regular  rellginno  aeriloea  among,  maintalDed  by  agent  ud 

eanilftry" condiOoa  of,  atlK  imprortng '..'.'.'.' ".'.l'.,'."'. 


Sac  andfFoi,  Indian  Territory,  acknuwledgraet 


undertake  to  aupport  themaeWee  11 


>f,  haTelhrreherdaofi 
il  Unda  of  reserratio 


if,  aliopHanddwelllnKaar.&a. 
baa  name  addiUont  whlDh 


iillncB  of  agency  of,  In  ecoeedlngly  poor  rapalr,  Ac.  IH 

lie  (™iBB,of,  by  dfnlh,  Urge  laat  winter,  & 140 


^ouraged  to  inlersat  then 
rBBCrvDllon  of,  oppoaed  b] 


ition  of  affalra  when  agent  of,  arriTed 

eftw1»on'(!meTeryyear'aVfa™iBBiiii\\\\\\\\""" 

eilwndltnraa  Air.  Irapplled  to  the  cattle  Icdetkd  of  tkrm- 

fng  liitereala  <]£  the  reenll  would  be  Butonlahlns,  An. 

farmlni  dlfflculElea  of.  wonid  deatioy  the  anerglea  of 


Bnanelal  Inn  to  GoTemment  and  Indluia,  thronah 


187,  IM 
Ith  tbe~oaHle  Intereaie 

ItO 

red  by  agenoy  it.  ttc IW 


pood  iDtelleot  nf,  *0 IST 

Itonai  apil  malmur,  ilmoat  owIm*.  &« IM 

li  mill  M  BE-'nov  of,  w»  In  good  repair,  Ita  tolli  would 

not  j»:r  for  fael.  4o IM 

impoullilB  far,  lo  siuUlu  tbemwlvM  on  thalr  poor 

iMid^  Ao IT 

iDdustrious of,  looked  npon  with  niBpiGloD,ft4),. ......  IflT 

luidn  or  poor,  &c UT 

UisenifAinAennt,  pnclloMof.TnndctTiiMDtalto.  fto  UT 
lltt1ebopeufEctliiiEBUiirar,toHH]eoiiU»Kaad(knB-  . 

Idk I'lidB of  Iheir rewrrttlon.  to US 

manDtl   labor  tchool  of.  *iX«DiiDadU«t   foRir  pnpUi 

reHonablv  well,  ic UO 

bnlldlDin  ot,  oonatncMd  o( 

brick.&«. J« 

BnccMaCDllT  oondactod.  &a IM 

mill  Urgency  nf.  can  be  made  eotf-eaitalniiiK.  Ao in 

macbiDery  rutted.  &o IM 

boIldhiE  al  aiRiiflf  or,  almoet  rotted  dawn,  Ac. . .  IS* 
ubalODaFv  work  uuode.  enonmiElDE  fn  ndle  of  all 

olMtaalea.  dU ULIM 

moBt  lomilieeor,  have  email  nrdana,  &n, ..-.,  127 

DKeHily  tbe  Krrat  dvEliier  of.  Ac ItT 

arderly  cDudu<:tDf.  n  paYmeatofanDaity.  &o IH 

poUoe  nf  rsHirvatlon  of.  no  need  or.  &a Ul 


oliool  tigildlDin<  of,  tiitlltinaltily  with  aTlav  to  profit,  Ao 

honte  at  Klckapoo  Station,  a  fllmty  aOUr,  aad 

ueod  MM  a  jfeneral eterago room.  A^ ...._. 


t,  at  Sbawnaetown,  doln|[  i 

peoted,  itc --...- - 

nvnopj^oort  bottom  laudeoi 


Dnboiitided    patlenrr,    Intellljivpt  inuiaiEoiDnit,    I 
falthfal  adberencB  lo  lU  promlue  »•  OoTenme 

flkotflnln  betterinjt  the  condiUon  or,  &D  

id  Fox.  of  Wauurl,  Eo-abi>way„lie»d  chief  o^  rnm-deror.  tea 


Bandy  Lake.  Hlnneiota,  utipaibyol,  to  Ibelrprswnt  rwHrral^  AcV.'.VI^J.'.'.'!!!! 

Btuitarj  condition  of  Ac .  

Ban  Pnell,  Wa*hlDiitOD  Territory,  neaccableaod  cnltlrato  tbe  sol]  in  a  email  way.  A 

tSee  ColTille.) 

Bratce,  FbodreBO,  and  Ponca.  Hebnelia  and  Dakota,  aRcnl  of,  (UlemeDt  and  reooi 

racndatJona  oT.  n*pectlns.  A 

old  and  infirm  of.  Inatttatios  1 

the  care  ot,  ahoiild  be  eita 

Ibhsd.  Ac 

8aDtM,Kcbradu,agenaybuildlnKB  of,  cbaruiter  and  condition  of,  Ao 


iUniBablp.  tltin  or.  to.  Ak. ,         _ 

.  -'indjui  oO^DiM  for.  eood  aerrloe  ot|  In  prarantlng  01 


hrminvlmplemoulnln  mvat  ajEenoy  of,  Ac 

genaral  onndiUon  of,  ipwd,  Ac 

naTeacqnlmlbabttauiaanAtry,  Ac 


onndiUon 
■     ■•    -lit 

OUR.  fruitftil  in  sood  reealta.  Ac, 
idI  of,  r<ice]lenl  oluraotet  and  nai 


police  etatlnlics  Kf  a) 

relation  ri  Dommj  tnlnlne  aohoi>l  of,  to  irhoie'l^liota  StiOm,  tie. 

ifliult*  from  labor  of,  Ac  

■cbod  and  chorrb  Mallntlce  of.  Ae - 

eubfllAtimre.  coniparaiEyn  etRlemi 


«1  popnlatloa  of,  Ac 

«UUetlMof,tobeinptudB<IiiTat1rep ,-.. , 

•oil  of,  acneeoflandculliT«l*dbvpiipil>or,  Ao SIO-SM 

attendauu  St,  ontnlde  nt  nteacy.lLC  BOS 

average  attendsnOB  at.  &r Bl».aM 

boardlug.atleiidanceat SIO-SIS,  M4-SU 

CBpanlliee  of, S14^ia 

cost  oE  Ac Iie-IMCW 

eipeaditurei  of,  for  olntblng BM-UI 

■alarleein tl«^< 


p>(& 

ncieUs*  Id  wippott  oC  *0 JIS-SW,  S08,  Bl 


otilbatliniiafrellEloiiawcic .^ ,  _. 

uofiDBlnMiDiDa.&o 11,110-3111.  EU-tia 

■     MU,Ao  BHW»,811-^H 

810-828.  Bll-fil« 


Khool  msuiliili.  . , , ,  _ 

ItatlPi  of.eto  611-tlB 

i.^DD,  QumbcrDr Hl-»l» 

imberorur.oniinDdktddin.lu). >IO-SM 


.AckoVDHlby.  4w... 

iauaptatal.&c  


locatiunin.f,  &o 

QnmtB  of,  &a .,...,..., , ,,.__.,_ ,.,, 

aiiiBdbliwdii>ina)orkT  Id.  lie 

IsmIId,  fto 

produce  niMd  bjpaplUaf,  ftc tl 

«np«intaiidaDls,  tanben.  uid  maenoior,  eanfarmiw of, M CTitloooo. am— 
•applies  nl>-ed ntdlflereDt  Bj^euciri  for aopport of,  Tklmof,  Ao. ..,..,.... 

ta»ohrr>*ndeinployi«of,  numbarof,  to      S] 

wlf-nliaacc  and  pro&cieucy  oT,  u»tul  iDdnniT;  thoitTaM  cud  at  odnoatliia  of,  Ik — 

*eir-ni(l»iDlii)(,  &o 

Seminole,  Florida,  hamriitHiilB  for,  npno  piibUo  landii,  appropriation  foi.  fte 

Seuoca.  Bew  Tork.aiinnity  fiiDdn  of.  dulav  In  rurnUblnti.  An  

beDOTclrDl  .'ffiim  of  IMbdiIb  of,  ddod  fkllare  of  Uielr  cropa,  fto. .. 
boya  of.  laatracted  Id  hmiiiijiBiid  machaaleal  oeonpfcUona.  Ito... 

bribery  and  coi'ruptiou  amonie.  fto -..---- 

cblpfnof,  aqnanderfuudaof,  nvelTod  from  laaaaaof  luid,  Ae... 
odUocUou  of  renli  of,  ahould  bo  taken  eutlrel;  oat  of  Ike  hukd* 


ftrlaot  rram  Ibe  Thorn h  A.avlum,  In  gnktde 

In  adjaocnt  rlllana,  ka. 
hard  older.  huDdndsof  ba 


_ .  barrela  of.  aold  to,  annaally,  lu.... 
placed  by  Cnlled  SUtea  itatalea  on 


t.  dlacouul.  fto  . . 


koraea  andcattleof,  comparo  favorably  with  thoaa  of  tbali 

no  aoEu'al'^rn 
ordrraof,  a-Iliui 

thilIy^.l 


taAsrlnin  for  orphan  cblLdren  on  CattAraucna  Bmi 

„..„iiBuf[Ii«bH(ln«TUullonalntiieState.to ,. 

wblakyandbardcider  tbucargeof,  to  

Skoalwiter  Bay.  TaahlDjttoD  Tetrilory,  aniloni  to  bava  ac 


TwerVftof,  worthJeaa  for  fannlDirpnrpoaea  - 

vl-lt  of  aarnt  of,  to  rriorva  of,  4o 

wnrk  in XcKinE  oampaand  aaw  mllla,  to.. 
8hokak-ke«klgaiidHo.ao.moe,IflnDeaata.  ■iKarrD'eFolut.flne  Raideni  of,  Ac 


favor  m.iTlnK  to  While  Earth  roaerratloB.. 
food  of  fnll.v  provided  for  oomlng  winlar  , . 

llvn  In  bark  luljcrs.  Slb -...-, 

oDl.i-  hiipe  of,  a  favorable  iloe  |aIharliiK  or  a 


olfor,  beautirollooat 

Uiiildmiix  or,  number  iDd  chanotar  oC  As. 

emplnv*.  of,  bu.y  In  bulldtu  Mid 

dltchaa,  ■- 


annnltygnodaor,  Inxood 

lUE  Iniplenienla.  Ac  .. 

an  •Mcr  and  a  coundl  n 

aotolopea  In  thooaanda, 

the  valley  a  of.  to 


bulldlnn  ofMieiioy  of.  Aa 

'   "—'ilion,  eicept  maohlaery  aad  bi 


HI*.  ShiMboiie,  WjomlDg,  ■rwof  resemtiaa  (f.  dto. 


ifolvllfutioDBMinotbeteUTiedlnr  loBda;,  Ad 

bottom  iBDd,  null T  irrlnled,  pntoTrad  bT.  Ao 

cMUb  gIvetiM.  tf  bntDdedU.  8..  onBot  M  aold,  &o 

■hdnldb«bmidcd.  As  

nnder  tnUiH,  nHMtly  Btolan  or  Hid,  As 

TilDBof,  boKlnBliig  too  IMa  tn  *ppraciMe,  *o 

ciTlllxfttloD  of,  ftdTkboiof  tlowlv,  iut 

clHHd  u  wltd,  niTliiK.  ■Dd  unoiTlUied,  ±a 

eoinot,  bBTSDD  cftlToa,  Ice 

whItampD  luTeeAeh  half  Adn<eiic«lve^  Aa......... 

dHTUidplk,  ntlvntioiiof,  loroed  to,  &b 

ftHaor.io -., 

BDinloTta  of  affrncT  of  work  hanuonloaftlyH  A«...... ......... 

rtboclrtl!»fnl,fto 

■  to  

to  beoonw,  while  gtu 

fermiDg  muitalaei  of,  antliiuated,  huv;,  brokim,  tad  niiflt  ft 


•tatliitiM  of,  Jic 

food  of  white  msndljiliknlbv.Ao   ...    

foniHr  MrenclMof.  kdBpotliarTof  gsodau 

dloUODK]'  ti>,  to 

iMj;btlQ]{ eDt«rprlBi« of.  &c _ 

foil]' obaj  Bible  InjaDctlon.  "Take  no  Chonitat of  lb* u 

whit  TO  (hall  eM."  *o 

ram     '     ■  ■       -   - 


In  Imok,  aanui  Tcry  aneeawTDl  in  raisins,  &< 
I  IntenllDna  of.  bnt  laok  alablltty  of  ponioM.  Aa 
laal  improTonieBt  of,  will  mIts  tho  problani  of 


ffralo  put  by,  vbora  tboy  tbon^ht  ft  would  do  moot  good,  ^.. 

bay  OQt  for,  with  maohiiiB,  fto 

onttlDK  and  baullng  of.  for  agonoy  aad  sobool  of.  by  em- 


hardliieH  or  endii 


with  better  bread.. 


boepltalforinnliaBaf.  ahouMbebollt,  Ao 

hoaaaa,  doDotliketullTelD.  &o 

of.  wheo  fall  of  TBrmln  and  filtb.  cannot  be  tnoved,  Ac. 

bow,  are  to  Hie,  Qod  only  know*.  4o 

lodian  police  at  atmicy  of,  efficient  and  fkltfafnl,  &d 

ImprorenipDt  of.  ander  the  olrcamitaaona.  enoonraf^g,  ^ 

land!  of,  Bmall  pHtchrg  of.  fenced  iDsmdeway,  Ilo 

Utile  wanhnoHe  of,  dogged  witb  anperaboDdMioe  of  nttaitj 


llTedonceinaluidafpleDly.  Aji 

locate  to  anit  Ibelr  fancy,  As 

m^ority  of,  wear  aome  piece  of  while  people'a  olotbtDg,  *o 

" ' "  "*'  itali  of  biaon,  elk,  d ier!  bear,'  imtdope,'  itol 


e,  dHcriptlnn  of,  d 


equally  diaheartoDlu^ olraomKtancnH  A^n  .-..,. 

offriPHee  or,  a>!ainst  pbrpoua  or  property  o£whit<«,  &o... 


,  that  wMir  cfo'ih. 


peaomhle,  orderly,  and  law,BbidinK.  ander  bMTy  tnrablM,  ftd. 

ponloa  nndl  reoonlly  only  care  of,  tee.. 

poor  reward  of,  fordaTaoflaboiioueiolltDparaiiitof  gaae,  Ao. 

prefer  leeirini  to  pantHloona,  At 

•anitary  coudJtiao  of.  Tcry  good.  &c 

scbolataof,  proere«  of,  aatinfaotory,  &e 

lohool  of,  jooiriDE  rapidly,  &c .,.,..,.„,..„. , 


HiBiiEhterofKanierarskiDiibiHdeatToyed  theha 

of,  *c SM 

wine  fbw,  planted  wheat,  io , ni 

■talllona,  ten  Kood  alied,  bmndeil  IT.  S,,  wlae  poUoy  of  glTlBf 

itary«t1on  of,  threati^di-d,  bnt  hapnllTeTolded, '*o SI,  318 

atarWnn  when  wheat  ehonld  baveheen  planted,  &e KB 

atockanlmalBof.  agoorFor,  DMof.  io m 

aabslllence  to,  wlsepoUcvof  fnrDlabinii.  Ao SM 

tepee  of,  wheu  flltliy,  rjin  be  movod,  tie att 


T&l  sWIIetlcs  of  agency  uf,  to' ...Jr."!^;;'!'.'!l'.l'.',.i..!!"" 
waieaofeniplay«Batai;encyof,  far  below  what  aboatd  b« paid 

Waahakie,  ofalaf  a^  hu  about  ad«ea<iat(ie,  &e".~',.-li^''.'.". 


■^"'S" 

faould  be  pat  ou  batlir 

■  M  wtenoy  or.  balic'  & 

bcaidlDE.h 

temcy  of,  In  ft  betUr 

commodlca*.  ftiid  ft«™ghl,  fu- 
ondilloniio' "  ^  !.*  ^ ;!""!.".'.";  ^  I .' 

■D  ol^i>lw•  DOt  jet  ion 
urark.  the  arml  objrot 
■sencvor,  efflciMtHr 

"c^JXir. ";:::;::::: :::;;;:;; 

bunt.  unrainilllDg  totl  fttaiiBnii]'  of.  Ibe  pftMyev,  Ao... 
Dcy  at,  DroHtTtpttlia^, &0^ ■ . 


:h  of,  bolder  I 

mlUftt  ft|rncvoCD.vJan>iilr)aE.&o...         

nn*  twTD,  ■  licnl  of  cattlu,  ■  flnelat  of  tain,  &e.,  fbrM)bo<]lo£*e... 

iDatraatiOD  Id  the  tndc*.  fto 


udlv  Dpelrcted.  See ' 

•ftniUryconilitlonor.  &o  ,- 

•choul  ii»r-l"i».  l»nd  f'T,  Sc 

lUclnn  of.  wilt  Iw  wnt  to  Forut  Grore  tralnlnK  •obool,  fto. . 


tnna porta tiim  fad II tl pi  of.  Ac 

tniibla  ofaKPBtof,  vlth  lawtnnipa  ■bootlrUikf.  Afl.i. 


aioai.  bm  to  divlda  ft  ■ptntiau  of  feMrratloD  of.  Into  wp«nM  tmntMIou.  Ac,  ftUad 

1iiHdu»,4o Sl,«ai,T1«.TtO 

Slool,  ofDftkota,  ■KnwBipDt  DrgotifttcdbJcoinmiialoa.t^ansreaa&lledtonll^.AA.  80 


a,  Dkkotft,  iK^e^ 

■grtenltnral  (tallatli ..  ... 

ftunnal  arbor  da;  obMrc«d  bv  plantlne  tnea.  A« 

Brown  £utb  icUletuaut  of.  deteriorating  In  ohftnotar. 


■Imoat  ntlrdr  >b*ii- 

~.- K.t« 

dat  by  Bihing.  hsst- 


•dneathiD  of.  ■  pnnniaii 

houaatl  mftlnlT In antftil  lue  oabLiu  roolM  wltnrvrUi,^o  .,^.,,w.,'  W 

Uada  iDwiTpnlHyweranllatliidto.  Inl?7e.irorklngaor,  Ao M 

Innibvr  laanpd  to,  for  buildiDK  parpOHa.  Aj> M 

propuMla  nrSfoDx  comnlialon  to  parchaw  ft  put  of  rexTrMlan  of , 

nnanimoualj- r.J«l.-rt  by,  *c VT M 

TcasrvftDoB  <^,  ftrrft.  ahapg,  and  fuatDiea  of,  ^ >3 

■obool  atatlatlia of  ftfienc;  of,  die  <»,» 


Tvlved  for  bon 

Ian  of.  relniu  fti>iu  Cirliale  aohoo 


OTTfttiOOI.   &0. 

B'Kokomith.  'WaabloRttm  I'urrtto'T,  boardlnR-Mbi 


iklon  budaof  Sluui,  wlghto  mU  portkiiuof  Uielrt«*-' 

innl  of.  Incr^Mlni 
)f  landa  oC  dco..- 


uun  par  capita  coat  of  the.  tii  Qovb _ 

r«««rvfttlnna  for,  dBcld«llj  hetkl.  Ac 

Boatheis  Ute,  Colondo,  aiieiirj  bulldtnita  of,  iDHufficient  for  *(on|e  of  nippliM  u 


atatfatiia  of,  40    

■lleKsddeprediilloaaor  douhlfiil.  &d 

Ulompt  ii)  lBa»  >  portion  of  tbelr  reMrrfttioD.  Oototbi 

diaapprovH  of.  dto  .^. 

ottar  KTUlng  on  TttaarrailuD  at.  lor  vhJEh  they  noaii 

iiabllabtnrnt of.  win  ba«tbUDre,'*o.'!. 


dvpUIUK- 


>tl->Da  iipoD,  by  rvnende  lodUn*.  &a.., 
-  "■ '  --rmt  of;  ami — "'■ 


0.  Inponlble  lo  k«rp.  on  n«er*kUini  wbes  aMrTinit,  Ac 
iDdtftn  pdllc«  tortt  ot.  not  propcHf  pnTld«d  fbr^  Ao ., 


, .  -. Ja  enlllnB  offUMdrn 

for  drpiwlittoBa,  &0 

populalfon  of -  .,-,..__ ,... 


■adiorUcd  Id  bnild,  &«  - 

fldfiit&o  7.. ...i^'^il."..'"- '""*". 

wniKrmincmmDijjt.  m-nulDg,  4c 

SpoksD,   WuhingtsD  Tciritor]',  dlnrepuIRblr  whiuv  sell  whtaky  to,  A 


I,  to  Coor 


laDils  of,  ulirai  rinm  Ihem  by  «blt«a,  Ao  . . 


._  ^-__  --,  ..jpportod  bj  the  dmdgflry 

mtilatlon  of  thalr  irirea  ind  duugbtcn.  Aa. 
\itt  of.  cKDonljBDd  InmiwryuiddMtli.  to. 


'WhlatlgpooncuD's  bai 
Htippnrl  lliemMjVb 


. , .AuderlDff  hen  uid  then 

(&B  ColTllle.) 


Ironblnuf  MieniB  with,  io 

an  AevntH  ■hoahi  be  unnpnrti-d  aEalD* 
taaCiciiiilrnl  by  onhnblllnn  witb  aqoB 


-., _. wields  good  tnlli 

BquftkaoD,  WaahlugtOD  Territory,  ullotniviit  of  Unds  to.  Ar 


iDileBpiiiglhi-  ■latuiof.  much  iiKCded.  &o.. 


cbildroD  of,  "t  iwbanl  us,  dlvtdeil  between  Che- 

1..11 J  o.ir„i — !->• -tbooli,  Ac    ... 

id   ooTer«d  with   hesTj 

Nikqiully  Ageaay,  Ao  . 


ittaritiDU  ud  ai .__ 

»l  M  FebanriUe,  1)1.     (Sil  Staudlofi  Book,) 


iitof,  bHCmi 

wIlbholilirelloDsbTBll  children  oraohoDlue.  As. 
ifc  lod  alocb-naainR,  loiitnictloD  of.  Is,  ■  work  of 


iod  ernployAfl'  q 


of,  M Bi-bool.  io g«,lM 

oomidiTiblo  pronrco  nf.  <to       ... itl 

ooDTt  of  Indiin  offensM  of,  Judpta  of,  Inolliwd  to  pnolih  all 

■mated,  tee 101 

i  ■dmlnlaUtioD  of.  IIM,  in 


nstirrlDR  ImproTement  of,  A 


hTpoai-ltirHl  DRirwAlatii  fit.  In  rrfpteooe  to  the  idaentioa  o^ 

their  cbiMren  In  th.      ■      '      ' 
Indian  pol: 
IndDalT^ 


(cbonia.  *«, 

oe  oi,  an  cicelli-nt  body  of  (rottwortbj  mco.  *o. 
bonrdlnK-xcbool  of,  er|[adiutlon  and    amllent 


fami-aohofll  of.  location  of,  and  aktbAicturT  pnt- 

BTHBOf  pHpilaof,  ic 

IsdnatrloDa,  andouly  Deed  help  to  Hdvauoe  t«pld]y.  Ac 

Iulru<:tlnn  of.  In  acrlLUlinrf  abunlntiOy  oROeuary,  &o 

land*  of,  an^H  of,  undpr  ctilliratlon.  and  tbelr  vield  to. 

lama  laaJoKly  or.  DDilon*  to  butter  their  condlllon.  lie 

niftlgi-liy  of,  hftw  ad ojilrd  the  while  man' ■  drrae,  Ao 

mlffralary  hablta  of,  a  great  olnitaivle  (o  tbeir  iwlTancement. 
Depart.nx^nt  fhonld  adopt  atrfot  meaa- 


.  bnUC  Ad. 
omupy  beal  Ktrioultaral  portion  of  Great  Bkm  _ 
practical  fonnrr  in  xarh  oelllrnii'nl  of  ataoald  be 

ntam  ofchildren  of,  from  Hampton,  Ae......  .-...   jov 

Saint  Uitry'a  tnlDlnE.Bi:hDol  of  orgulaaUon  of,  and  biret- 

^1i1p  repnrta  from,  ha,  M 

•choolatalUtiGBof  aKeDOToC  &e  W 

SItl  Ins  Bnlt'a  folluwei  a  become  qnJto  lodnatrlaiu.  te RT,  Ifll 

-' — InabandaninKlhelroldouatomaandaDpeTBtltloDi,  *«.  M 


almdl^-  adranclni 

by,  At '  : 

two  bnndred  leadl__  , , 

vital  (Utistlci  ofaneno;  of,  Ac 


_  Kalji,  buSilri,  and  other  Wbatonn  djuoea 

by,  Ac.    :  

'--  '^nndred  leading  yoooK  men  of,  had  their  hair 


■t  callacMd  on.  RUIcmaot  nr,  li 

"       -'■'-,  — —  - 

le  jKmt.  qiuililltd  slaoton,  Ac.  ■ . 

UKiilja  Dwnme  ciijAflDB,  &a., 

■ttathed  to  Grerti  B»j  Agenoj,  lea - 

condltlaaiaDdnumla  of.  would  be  ImproTsd  by  thtlr  beooin- 

iDE  alilieDK,  tc 

Udi^  of,  ifaauld  be  held  la  trust  by  GoTenmumt.  Ao 

laviof  SUUahuuldbeeittodrdoTBr,  Ae 

It  at,  maslDlnjt,  Ac. 


brlb*l  relitloniof.  iboi 
Mock  utile  fc  


preprUtlDO  foi, 

furcbiiied  for  ..--- - ....-..*'.. 
S  DnlWd  Sutra  Tmtnrer  sa  nulodlwi  tbr  TUioa*  tribee  o 


sdL  of.  Qbtaised  liv  hxiDtJuir.  tbihInE.  root-ntberiag,  Ao 
Uboro?,  iDciTlllirdpiinulta.lu)... 

from  Gov8niin"nt">i'>ni.  Ab 

•offerlnn  ot  Mnie  ot,  iamlBatent  hbA  U1«  Bppnprli 

._«i-.„.. ■ J  „j  -iTsnred  to ' "- 

or,-.^ot» 

ault;  In  plovlDK  ludof,  Ac, 


Jy  capvrleDcrd  aod  blvftof  ed  to  perfonu  tbrjr  own  labor,  Ac  —  -  - .  - 

lb,  TuhiErlon  Terrllorv.  allotmenla  of  land  ia  Hrenltr  to,  As 

"  '    .raaand  altuatloD  orTeiuTvation  of,  Ao... 


lud  of.  under  i; 

uae-luurth'uf.  live  by  tiibing and  bunting,  Ac....'.  ill 

one-IblrdafreHrrafionaf,  BiovUent  r»nnb|Und.  SIS 

rerenne  of.  fi-om  tale  of  cord-wood,  Ao ,.  313 

thise-fuunba uf,  earn  UTingbTclvlUied  pnraolla.  ais 

two-thlrda  of  iraeriBtlan  dT.  dmberUnd.  Ao US 

work  nf.  in  rop»Irlnj(  dike,  and  In  dltcblDE,  build- 

IbAfeucAi,  Ac - 211 

Tabaqtuoha-Utet,  trtata,  bnlldlagaat  Bc«>cf  or,  luaulQcieiit  for  alomRe  and  qnarler* 

(or  tgnnt  and  emp)Dj««,  Ao IM 


[armlnsof.  Ao 

unpM-alleled  HiToHtf  of  paat  winter M  ii|ranay  of,  Ao... 
IntoiiectlDiE  llquon,  ueTri  nnder  th« InflueiMe of,  Ao-.. 

lowled  at  Oaiay  AgaDcj,  Ac 

loaaofi  In  atock,  Ao 

no  crlBo  commlttMl  oi 


ilaor  mlaalonary  work  at  ageooy  of,  Ao 

Bt  and  tnnpenite  bablla  of.  Ao 

irratlon  nf,  new  anrvey  of,  laqulrad  to  aattle  bOBOduy 


qoietand 

dlaputet. 

aanltary  aondlllon  of.  Rood,  Ac 


apidng  and  summer  flood  ■  tJiM  hwrlly  ooatiMkoattlx^  A 

oDMttled  rewrraClon  boundary  qneitioD*  at,  Bourse  of  co 

atanldifflculljbstweCD.aBdwbltM,  Ao 


dilHculIy  bstwuei 
Tltia itallatloa of,  Ao  ..  ... 
tax-paying,  one-Uth  of  tb«  wfaolg  Indian  population, 


7  large  number  of.  A 


lonkkwa,  Teiaa,  aoUve  proparat 

-' — It  enUrely  dnwndent  upon  Qoi 
■ bof  Ao... 


Hi  by  agent  of.  renlEd  tmm  private  peraona,  Ao... 
)f.  wltli  whllea,  Ao _._ 

If  il'i|uarta,  d 


e  up  arm*  agalnat  United  Slatea  regarded  aa  the 

naaon  of  ihdi  l)ad  treatment  by  Oorernmont,  *o 

EorOBd  to  sobalst  on  the  mlwrable  pittance  allowed  tham  by  a  gvn. 


■ood  effSct  of  protronllon  of  aellen  of  liquor  tfl,  Ao lu 

Gaaltbof.  better  than  In  any  praTlonayw.  Ac-. "  IMin 

landaof  prlvatv  peraona  ooonpled  by,  Ac l3 

(hould  be  proTlded  tor,  bv  OoTeramait tM 

Ltpana  eni1>rae«a  In  annoy  (4  Ike iS 

UqDDc  traffic  wltk,  bmlcen  np.  &o ?S 

l<>"»t  ^"i  "onien,  Md  ohUdren,  at  band*  of  Comanchea,  ii"  IM 

.    nnmWof. Ao '.'! !!'."! ".'.! !» 

ponlea.  catUe,  and  pouUrj.  allabt  Increaae  of,  Ac Jla 

raids  upon,  and  Iocms  of  slook  ot  Ao iS 

Bcbooliof.  beblnd  all  other  Bgenolea,  Ac jS 

nnpro(m««ln,  Ao tS 

aarrtoeaof  towbll*aiuCon.BncheanaKiowatroublaa,"*o ik 

ahonld  Iwoeak  with  la  ■  mannar  worthy  oT  their  great  aerVi^'to 

'^'hmWW^i^'"'*'"  "'""''"'' "^"''"'^  '** 

email  tribe  of.  In  Teiaa.  bad  ODuiiitliniDr" Ac ^'S 

t^jUiBonynf,  of  llWe  weight  In  the  Unltod8tat^(;^ii;,"A;;;;";;  km 

'"'Coo.il'" 


XgUUp,VHlilB<l«iiTetriMt7.MI>D«7''h>rri>r,npiiT0f.  udeortofrqidn,  ft< 

■IlotmrDtaoriuidiBHvendtvu.fto 

brsntlfal  hMatloD  or.  on  TnUUp  Baj.  &« 

boildlnpi  or  xgtaej  ol,  old,  ud  requln  mneh  labor  to 

k«ep  them  In  npalr.  Ao 

ebuioli  itatlntlca  of.  io 

olr«D  md  neatly  faroUhed  hoiuHar,  &«  — 

cntti1L£  conl-WDod  tbe  IcAdlng  IndoitrjoT,  Jlo. ..-'.. - 

fmi^oyiaof  aEeDcjof,  A.e 

AimlnE  of,  not  (fry  eilcnalTS,  &a 

Indinn  polloe  frrc*  of,  T«ry  efflrient,  Ho  

luida  of,  DtDe-lFnih>  of,  ooiond  irllb  ha*T;  froirth 

onn-tpDIh  of,  iindeTCnitlTBUini.  Afl. .'....'.. I. 

iii«}oTit;  of«  dreu  well.  A:o.-,-.,.,^,., -,.,,, 

nun]'  or.  ilHieDt  from  remmtiaD  dnriog  the  y*^.  Ao. 
planer  and  malcher  attached  to  mill  at  agaKij  at  *o.- 


reaervatioD  of,  amtend  looktlon  of,  fto 

WM  mill,  capaclt]-  of,  Htai;eDOf  of.  A« 

run  by  water  at  acenoy  of,  lut... 
•cbDol  ■tallallci  of.  &b 


, ^tllfe.  *e.... 

imberg  of  the  KoBUB  CathoUa 

r.  CaUfOrnia,  ■dTanoinjf'lnolTi'lliialion,'&o'"".'.'.'J'."!;i.'.'!.".'JJ."J.';^;;!II 


•Bricullar .  .. 

all  mlMlonary  work  for  beneflt  of.  perlbrraed  by  a«nt»  Aa  ._ 

civiliiatlonof.  4«, 

MTly  marrlKROa  of,  eoDtrlbate  lo  tbelri«iiitMTbai«flt 

edncatlonal  ahowlng  of,  not  very  eredlUUd,  Ae 

popalathHi  of 


cattle  held  of,  odditloDi  to.  wauld  d< 


baUuceln'lTnitBdHtiiHTreMarylo  theervdltof,  As... 

bnrial  ooatorDe  at.  itc    ..  

rillied  trlbee,  t 

:bitdran  of.  reared  In  nqoalor  a 


crop*  cf,  &( 

dieooaraced  at  thrlr  AimilDj^  pioapeota, 


w  Id  blaoketf 


timet.  Impouible  for  one  to  do  Instlo 

(■nulDKofTfactaielatlDfito,  As 

not  proewutnl  with  mud 
feir  canatitutloDal  diseaaBa  amoog,  A( 


flnei  of.  for  drankeaoeaa. 
flnt  of.  to  retiel.  if  aupjil 


fOBT  or  Sre  of,  own  a  large  per  r«nt.  of  cattle 

frelihltnn  nf.  and  paynenta  for.  Ac 

itoodpule  fence  \>uUt  by.  lenittb  of,  Ao     — 
DODflRt  and  virtaoua  In  their  aoclal  relatlono,  Ao 
bonau  of.  built  for  dwelllngB.  utetl  only  r 

ind  Ichnrntof  white  m  on  f I 
InHaBDCi-ot  the  Mormon 

alwavaeood,  Ae. 

Mil  their  Dowt  ooly  Id  ail 
laadalo  eoTeralty  Is 


medlelne  men  of.  otill  retain  strong  hold  npoD  moat  ot  Ao 

— i._i ■.  unong,  Ao 

lympathiiera  with,  In  their  tniablaa  withOMi- 


inlBBlonary  work 
M  of  mona  hearty 


Coo.ilc 


■,  DinMh  TklW.  Vfh.  DMMt  <»'.  Uoi 


thrift;  of,  tte  m'«t'pe'niitoDt"ui'dniriDV  tbairilMe 

Dumber  (if.lno'mwliig.  irbonilBbtbe  mule  ■elf-anpportlng,  &b. 

Old  VhlM  RWer  herd  nf  cMtTe  of .  Iomm  of.  *o 

oae,  two.  ud  thnw  cowii  owned  b;  >  namber  at  *e 

oulj  hupa  of  civillEiDK  la  Id  Ibe edacaUon  oftba  ycnuiS'  Ad  ... 
rcqaln  eQcuuregemcut  la  dvrelop  rsHuros*  of  their  rse- 

an  tbe  rlufat  raid  u  IndepfDiIeDGS.  (fce 

police  force  at  auDC)'  of.  Dot  rery  otSelMit.  Jto 

poIlcerDCD  kllW  and  wonnded  In  drunkniniw  >tacena;Dr,  &s. 

paUtfaniv  aolta  tbs  taatcAof.  4to 

ponifBof.  of  UtUeTeluato,  4o 

pracUcal  fanaera  aod  mechaDlca.  more  of.  Deeded  bj,  tu> 

popUa  of  BCboola  of,  bright  mloda  of,  4io 

naprTationof.amplBforiillnradBof.  &e 

a>lar7  of  polieo  at  akpiic:;  of.  iDcooaiderable,  dut 

HShnoU  of,  ooitof,  and  aCIaDdiuice  at.  *« 

amall  herd  uf  rattle  of,  of  llitlr  value  to  ageoofof.  A« 

atrooR  acd  healthy,  ftc 

aobiUtuiM  uf  oncthltd  of,  fnrnlabid  by  the  OaTernmoOt,  Ac. . 

obtained  rnni  the  ohiM,  &a 

raited  b^.  &c 

veatinf!  ownerahlp  of  laDd  is,  would  atimnlat*  tlie  Indnatr; 

when  diri  aod  ruLibiah  make  Inersag  aod  egrnaa  difflonit,  'thar 

a«ek  DBWaitMon  which  to  pitch  their  l«ila,  Jto 

white  DteD  arreated  for  aelllDK  whiaky  to.  A« 

aod  ipriiiE  backward  at  merratlon  ot  *a 

aderfenoei-" -'■■-—--    -- 


k,  OregOD,  Mt«s  of  land  of. 


-oyod  by  fire,  lie,.. 


ajcenoy  blackainllli  afaop  partiy  doal 
aSrioultanl  ImplBDu-ula  mrDlahrd ' 
>u  on  rea«ne  of,  olviUud  and  able 

waoVhoaaea  aod  preparinK  to  bnuo,  «u...... .............  _...  m 

aad  railroad  employMon  moM  ftlendl]'  terma,  &o lfl> 

■T«a  of  TMemtton  ot  Ao lU 

■walling  qnlatif  tbe  reaalt  of  the  uew  trial  of  the  muidem  of 

Indian  pellcciDin.  Ac ]92,ias 

bBonduiM  of  reasm  ofl  moat  be  reaarreyed.  As W 

CajoacL  Walla- WalU,  and  nmatllU  looalM  OD  letamtknoC  Ac  .  Itl 

CMirtof  Indian  elbnaM  at  Manoy  of,  working  adoilrably,  &a 1S3 

€ropi  oC  srsBtiT  laoieaaed,  fto isl 

depri^atian  olatma  growlDii  out  of  wan  of.  *o US 

drnnkenneaa,  Tioe  of.  not  inoreaalDg  uuDng.  &a ISJ 

fiamlnK  pradiuila  ot  Ae IM,  in 

fiuicinii  and  fknolsg  work  of,  Ac igi 

general  health  of,  good.  Ao. IBS 

ereatar  pATt  of ,  not  addicted  to  liquor  drlnkioc,  &a m 

Bair-breeda  a  gi»d  aequlaitlon  ta  reaerre  of,  to igi 

uieiampleof  Bdvantaseauid  tKaeflla  of  Diiilization  tfl 

fuUblooda  of,  io m 

reared  aod  educated  anumE  thewhiCea,  Ac Itn 

landa  In  acTeraity  to.  wbltea  aailouaCr,  tee  Ill 

tarite  imnlKnitiDii  tram  tbe  Ba*t  to  country  of,  la IBI 


oldlandmnrkaof  RservalloD  buandariea  obliterated.  &□ 

one  hnnilred  and  ally  faaif'breedaaJao  located  on  reaerralioQ  of,  Ac. 
OrefOD  Railwav  aDd  Kavifatioa  Company'a  road  oompieted  fVom 

PrndietoBtoCeBtrevlile,  &o  

FeDdleloD,  town  of,  lauda  aoid  to,  Ilb 

pelloaiDaD  of.  mnidered  by  white  men.  &D.    

nHndloeaniODRwhiteaanlDfit,  ainoe  Banooak  war.  very  great,  ±,e. 
railroad  oOiclala  faithfolly  comply  with  twDia  of  tbelt  oontnct 

frith,  *0  -     .       .  

tnarreator  white  men  ncqultled  of  tbe  nurdor  of  policemen  of.  A« , 
nilaUve  coat  of  trlala  anf  amoDDt  of  Bna  In  oaaea  wnt  to  Portland. 
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raaerratiou  of,  dfeorlptton  of,  *j! 

acalp  oi  auD  daocea.  and  other  barbaroDa  rltea.  with  medicine  men, 

tbblg"  of  thepaal,  Jio 

aeboDl  aUtbtloe  of,  ic        

•elf.aupportingaDdoriiitlecaattaGaTernnient.A4 

aeillBflaod  tllvini;  Uqonr  lo,  afaonid  bepuuiabed,  Ae... 

timber  on  naerve  of.  eihauat«d.Ao  

when  aick,  apply  fbr  mmedlaa  to  t«ency  phyaiclan.  Ac 

white  murderemof  poUceman  of,  Indicted  but  acquitted  by  State 


whltea.  Chinamen,  and  lodiana  aeot  hum  reserve  of.  lo  Portland, 

Oreg..  for  trial  for  Mllingwhlaky.  Ao 

Vmiaras.  the  inaidered  pollcemaii  of,  well  knawn  and  greatly 

will  probably  bo  ™n™M™iyiDiliimdBnVAo'"-;;'!II.\'.\'I^ 
onolTllIaadiMk,  'WhaineedhaTa  wereredncatlonl  Itwillnotbdpat(abiint,',>Ae. 
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•iKnIniE men  can  prvolplttte  *  nbeltlan,&c... 

Drop*  of.  promfiie  iiu  abunduit  jlrild.  lie 

elrcUon  ot  PMT>Dian  u  chief  of  Cnvk  Nation 

■«U1«I  bv  I>«partci«i(  dcdalon.  &< 

iDiTBOe  Ibe  CheiokM*.  CboMawa.  Chlckaaava, 

Crcska.  nod  tiemluolu 

ttaJI-blooda  of.  dionaallli:,  &0 

Introden  at.  InonaalDB.  As 

lava  for  the  pDaUbmait  of,  alunild 

be  paasad  bj  Conireai,  Ao 

no  law  lo  panlah,  «d  .  -  ^  ^ , . .  -  - 

•lenioial    at.    by.   th«   mUltary  a 
mDrdanit.  vhiiky  tliecaaaeof  thVee-fDnrtbaof. 

Vaj-ne,  B.  L..  reaiDTat  of.  by  Ibe  millUiy  ftmn 

Oklahoma  land*,  dkc 

■fuii.aniAial  •etlleueiit  of  landa 


poUe*  foi««  of.  FlBi^lEnt.  and  *npparted  by  tbs  boat 


■took  of,  i;  per  cent,  of,  died  from  aTpoanra.  Ae. 

wblakjcomealDluCbBTeTritorTfroiDBllqDarten, 
In  kU  ruuraj  incM,  and  In  all  *b»pu  and  qnan- 


>r.  e<inal  the  Indian*  on  n 


workal 


DB]l«dSUt*a  bond*  held  fat,  InterertoollpctKlon.  elAInni'eo('af,'Ae.., 

TJte,  Colorado,  aotaratlfylnKUle  of  reeerTallon  of,  *o 

Tltal  Btatlatlca  iBlattng  to,  Ao 

Vann  Bprins*.  Oragon.  agency  fknn  of,  a  poor  alblr,  fte 


asriouitarB,  the  Eieat  cl' ,„ -,, - - 

all  deny  empbatinally  that  to  alleged  anpplamenlary  treaty 
they  abandoned  tbelt  rlgbla  (o  Ota  ColBmbla  Blvgr  flaher- 

allegad  anpp1«inentaTy  treaty  with,  and  Govenunent,  AablBg 


buidluga  at  acenoy  of,  old  and  inconTaalBnt.  &e 1 

Cut.  John  Bmlth,  late  agpni  of,  labored  boneatly  and  falth- 
Ally  fbr  adrancmnent  af  He 


olTllIiatInn  of.  the  only  meana  of  banlabing  the  InBneaoe  ot 


...medicli 

>lT]l]»d  or.  Instead  of  being  an  eicpenac.  hecome  a 


il  folly  org>ai»d.  dot  miu 


and  bnt  little  theft,  tie . . 
Imltb,  late  agent  of,  &e.. 
Tory  Inferior  and  worn 


di^BCriptloD  of,  iui  .. 
at,  at  beat  a  dmdgety.  Ac .  ■ 


doty  of  GoTemment  to  remedy  defoot*  In  pita- 


forcery  of  MlloqiilabnieDtof  flaheileeaoColanibia  Blveiby. 

alleged  In  •oppliuDriiCary  treaty  with,  &o 

good  Jail  needeaat  agency  of,  d!o ......-._...- 

Ooiemment  ahoold  do  Jniitlce  to.  In  tbe  mitter  of  aUeged 

anpplsmanfary  treat]:,  &o  

tfaob,  by  piecept  and  eiample,  Ao 


lack  of  employAa  to  perform  anceeaefully  the  workofageooy 

l«Brfaof.■a^«oeWiVatod^*o■^^^^''--'.''-'"""."*'.^.l"."l'.*.^ 
medicineman  of,  great  hindrance  to  advanoaMont of^  fto  ,.*. 
Borala  of,  compare  favorably  wlib  that  of  many  wblte  com- 

noarlyaUiare  adopted  haMU(rf'tto"wbiUi,'ftiV/.'.''.!!;i;i; 


Indlaa*.  Warm  Bpringa,  OngOD,  old  people  of  oraiHTTkUvs,  uid  lapport  tt 

iMuWAble  uid  Ikw-nblduu;,  lea 

power  lu  con  or  klU  of  modlclDs  men  of,  kdmltted,  fto 

proTtaloD*  of  alleged  aapplBUenUtJ  tteftt;  wltb,  and  Oor- 

quuk  dinHuiiu  oaajhtatbT,  &o 

nItgloDe work mmonp.  &o -,.,,--_,-.-..  1 

TSHrrsUon  of.  ■•  a  wbole.  not  kdkpted  to  fanning,  &a 


•lowl^  bat  MewUlf  ■dvoaflii 


worthleHneaa  and  trruulorJ  uid  Inteleat  dlnw^tUoi  of  nedi- 

cine  mtiD  of.  &c 

ToiinE  of,  tkklDE  tlie  pUe«  of  theli  elden,  IntelUgBnoe  Mil 

beiiiah  eapenution,  Ae 

le,  Handk,  allot  ment  of  land,  look  forward  to.  la  eat^Ilah  a  home  for 


«lTea,  tto. 


chltfsof,  reaaonaof,  oppoudtoremoralof.toFo] 
daf-Mbool  of,  oloeed  In  oonseqaenoe  of  UBaU-pi 
dninkeoneti  ■moug,  not  a  aiDfle  cue  of,  o 


and  debau. 


ic^el 


lebad  tnltaof  Indian  and  white 
healtk  ol 


„  and  flahlng  eninndi  of,  itbont  all  gone.  Ao,, 

ImpimcnenU  on  reeenaUou  of.  ia 

IndDatiiouB  and  docile,  &a 

ioflt  and  bomane  dBoUioD  of  l>flparlment  againal  roi 
of.  M  Fort  Ball,  fto 


ordsriy  ooDdno _. 

police  DODtt  at  agoBOf  of,  DO  fair  (rial  of,  aa  ;a(.  A«... 

DwoeofaaeDOTof.  elBoleaof  oT&a... 

al  of.  to  Alt  Ball.  daolatonofOoTen 


grratl;  plaaaaa  tbam,  Ao 

(hootd  be  reiDoved  (Mm  Use  o( 


whiiky  obUlMdby,  utotjiy  at  Rhlneie  qnartara  ud 

booaea  of  lll-bme,  &ci ITS 

•ale  aC  la.  a  Drying  otU.  and  ihoold  be  abated. . .  tTl 

vUlaoonieTertbelr  tribal  relations,  As IT4 

WUteBaith,  Uinnewta.  new  bnJIdlDB  tbr  acbool  of.  eompleted.  &o SM 

nbool  faclUtlea  of,  largUy  inoreaaed.  &b SOI 

Wblte  Blrer  Utea,  Ulah,  eoneiiaor,&o SK 

Wieblte,  TFaoo.  Towaoony.  Uaddo,  Kaecby,  and  DeUwaie,  lure  made  good  proneaa 

In  otTUliatlan.  Ac US 

"TUdCrawaof  the  UoDDlain,"  Imaformatlaaof  (nto  a  paaoaablB  and  aalf -autain- 

ing  people,  &a E 

will  work,  and  IntoUlgantly  and  elhoUTely.  *«  M 

Winnebago,  Nsbraaka.  aetlie,  enei^tlc.  tndaatrloaa,  qalek-wiKod.  aid  fall  of  aipe- 

a  nomadie  people.  Ae  ;  U3 

aa  a  tribe  prefer  day  labor  to  fkrmlnjr.  Ac -  in 

dlfTerant  Ih>m  the  Omahu  aaaOypaT  is  tkmn  a  Gorman  ..  IQ 

dealre  (if,  to  hare  homestewU  allotted  to  them.  *o IM 

drin  nloie  bargain*  with  Ihsir  employen.  Ae l«t 

,                           fUth  in  medicine  men  greater  than  tnOospd.  Ac lU 

fUmeot;  oocapled  by  many  of,  at  all  leaaani,  Ao la 

othwairf,  only  during  barveat,  Ao Ut 

gamble  and  drink.  Ao  IM 

good  farmem.  many  of.  Ao IM 

laolaled  condltlDn  of  large  reaerratloD*  of,  or«ate*  rafngaa  fbr 

obJeotioDable  charaotan  who  dMmoraUie  tbe  Isdlane.  Ao  ._  in 


labor,  folly  andentaud  the  raluo  of 


past  year  one  of  progreie  to,  Ac 

naerratioa*  amaU,  deotdedlj  beat  for,  Ao 

aoboo)  oE  larger  thin  OTar,  Ao 

aettler*  (onoDDdlng  Teeenatloo  of,  aober.  Intelligent,  and  tm- 

gal  farmera,  Ae 

apeak  BngUahaad  adopt  driUudhablta  when  on  reaemtloB. 
notbu  of  poUtleal  eehenlng  and  injDrtona  Oaogreadoaal  lo- 
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■,  WTudoH*,  boTBoCfMndhoaMiuumgvklteMapU,  *« M» 
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■ntl-BlTlllMd  of.  tasKht  by  odeM  of  tha  Vu  Vt- 

partBMSt  ilUllbVTdlDMioD  t4IBCHlt  of,  Aj>. '..'-..  HB 

ana  and  louttonof  iMUnallon  oR  A« 21S 

*n<MofwliltaiDanfortiiT««loiiDtfl^Hr7rlBktof.  Sl» 

badli  whinpfd  tmntT-nf ne  jaan  tfo.tit ZIS 

bat  fitUo  t^vUEeil  Id  GlTlllMtlMi  of  Ac »• 

oOBfOTtablB  hooM*  Mid  oiit<bDlldlngB  n«ed«db7,  Ai.  3M 

•ompliilnu  br  «Ut«  of  tTMUMsa  o(  As SIS 

enAtlaa.  hdilta,  utd  dtepM) Uod  of,  *o n« 

Mmllict  of  KntboHty  *t  kgeooTof,  Ao SIS 

oropo o1^ Dot  lo good o« nanoL  &« ILA 

tamkeiinua  and  nnbUug  of,  Ao 

MMmhiUiDB  of  ul  tbc  WQlteo  bf  Uu 


flwmlng  lUtlMca of.  As ZU,n* 

frMboBHtsadproTlaiin  tor.  oalaMto  vhita*.  A«.  SIT,  131 
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fliherrrlgfatof,  lindedbvavhlteiuii.  ^ HB 

forca  nsBdsd  Id  iMaling  ■ItCDduoa  of  eUldi«D  ot^ 

■t  Mhoi^  Jtc Mi 

grMtrnportloitof,  noD-ruldsBta  of  nwerrBtfoii,  *e.  SIT 

piU  mQI  of,  old  ud  badlj-  won  ooi  A« SSO 

tuiiD«*te*d  piSTliloD  for,  sfaonld  bcunmdod,  ±e..         la 
bomMtoula  of.  amoDB  wbll«fl,  DnnoTDnofl  ud  ddI- 
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onUlde  nf  reKTTBtlaa  to.  fre«  uid  in- 
alletiablc  for  twoBti-flTO  Teus,  par- 

DloloDi  poUcy  of.  Ao SIT 

iBoreHlDK  wagt>  of,  iodaatrloiu  eflbrta  at  to  nMt.  SIC 

Indian  pofle^  of.  Terr  usflfuLukdoOlDlAiit,  Ac US 

IndDord  u  bslteve  Iha(  on  bomuUMda  ontaide  of 
their  NaerralloD  tbey  will  eaupa  all  KOvetnnint 

oftheagaaoy,  Ac     tlT.UB 

IndloiarTof,  ooDipaaltlDnof,  Ac.... UD 

landaof,  hnDlagcuipaoilycL  ttc It^SU 

timberteiia  ptairiB.  Ao US 

'"  ' al^,  the  Dioat  important  fbotoi  hi         ___ 

law  enabllher. 
luj,  witb  Si 
whttaa.  A( 

"(Jot  Maul 

a,  to,  iMpMiiDg  (hair  riglita  Bnder  homeatiad 


Major  MacMniray,  as  Army  officar,  Ticlona 


natloDal  laws  In  reliUoii  I« 


larly  all  driL 
4ded  la|lali 


chIo  DMtded  for,  Ao  .  - 

■nlU  >hc>iilcl  be  bollt  and  located  tn 
part  of  re  "   ' 


TetrogndJDK. 


Le-balf  of.  Id  tbe  lowest  Mate  of  b 

opposed  to  the  edncatloD  of  their  childMD.  &o-_. 

pay  of  Indian  pol<««  of,  too  aniaU.  Ao 

penalty  tar  tndDclng,  to  vota,  Ac 

■elllDgliqnorto.  Afl 

potiJFiiand  doeiior,  and  thvlt  depredaUona,  Ac... 

popalareleottoDs  among,  Ac 

propoaltloD  af  to  apply  paatnmjEeprDceedalobni 

Ingnew  BriatmilfiAc 

reiard  M^or  HacMniTsy  ma  delivers,  At 

Teanmcilou  of  all  who  have  died  dnrlng  laM  thi 

rlflhTalli'ylaBdeofreHsrTHtioilnf.  Ao!I^!^J!!ll^ 
Tulea  goTemtnjE  Indian  police  of,  A 
•almoD  flihriyan  anfailtng  aonrsi 


and  nearly  worn  out,  A 
aid  be  mored  to  alto  m 


Te«»niaiBby,"Ac".'.*."''.'.'."".'.*.".'.'.V.l'.'.         SU 
armlDi  iBDda  of.  A8 SIT.SII 

of.  sboDld  be  made.  Ae SX 

r»  of  rieb  arable  Und  OD  neerra- 


Indlui*,  T*hBiii>i  Tiihlngton  Tarritoiy,  oBlforiDli 


viM  ■npnnllllBD 
TaaktOB,  VakoU,  acBitaf.  ihonldtic  »iiieIhlD|[  mQTVtbM 
■plunlliinJ  lUtlaUei  of  uganoy  of,  Ac. 
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rtrpttb,  will  not  >nlD  ID  on,  An 21« 


eeuiDiDf,  As 

clings  with  partlBKilty  to  the  lod(e  of  hii  uioetlan,  &B... 

crop*  of,  flicallent  oondllkin  of,  *G 

dog  fDHt  of,  *s 

fBTUfrTt  of,  In  Appfluaaoe  And  dreia,  6qii^  to  tli«  vhlUO,  &o.., 
&nniiigufiutlndJTic"   -"-'—    '- 


..,  .-.jnrulDE,  &o. 
w  gnM  DiTlIlcer  of 
w  of,  ndheio  to  old  onfl^ 


ftMoant  obuifMofpoUiijMageoaTfl 
IPiod  eiUBpl*  of,  bnttSelM  npon  (IwIt 

phjifqiu  oC  <ui 

hekltn  Dt  guaerBUj  Hood. 


brth*  young.  uidpnallciklllkniliicfi»tha  •Mm, 

tba  only  nwd  to  olTllluttoo,  &E lis 

ludi^atronr  tllla  to,  wantwl  by.  Ao IM 

BlHnbla  log  BDt*  at  raofad  wich  oartb,  &a 1(1 

mlulooary  woifc  *iiiong,  eiEstlent.  fto 106 

old  barbarou  BDaloBa  of,  (honld  bebmken  np,  As IM 

fMlty  la  ahi«fk  of,  no  ]onK«r  axlita,  &o  lU 

men  of.  rvlnctatitlv  adopt  the  reaolta  of  urlcoltont.  Ao i..  IM 

"01d8tTlke."ohlerDf,  ehnnotar  udlnflaanMOf,  As 106 

odIt  hopn  dI,  ia  in  beoomlni  a«lt-aaatainlug  ttkronah  oaltinklion  of 

uS»BoU.&o ICQ 

poMMfnl  a»dB»ally  ftoTKrned.  Ao IM 

poor  bonaea,  cipoanre,  and  atopid  indilleredM  ot.  to  the  law*  of 

health,  oaoaea  of  pulmonary  dlieawa  among  them.  Ao 108,107 

police  force  of,  impJe  pay  of,  Ao 108 

rAlclBOtand  Indlapenalhle,  Ao   , IOC 

pnodcal  bimer  of,  the  most  Important  laotor  In  work  of  agency 


farmera  should  be  appointed  to  iDatrnot,  Ao-->--. 

qnaMcatlontor,  aaolUaena,  Ac 

readilf  Iwmii  to  oullivMe  Boll.  Ao 

T«nownad  In  hlatory,  Ao 

raerratlon  of,  agent  of.  reeommendji  aale  of  part  of,  Ao.., 
an  arable  land,  Ao 


•ale  of  part  of,  wonld  advan< 
nil  andollmate  of,  idapted  to 


nooeaafnl  cnltlTatlon . 


rdaj  night  oralea  of  a  few  of  th 

olatatlatioa  of  agency  of,  Ao  ... 

•low  In  IomdIdr  to  bnlld,  Ac  .  ■ 
ilewly  hut  aordy  I 


■MPS  In  Uia  otrlUiiitlOD  of,  Ad  . . 
tribal  relatlona  of,  bat  d! 
Tllal  statlalloB  ot  aRenciy 
rn  CalifomiB,  peaceable  aii 


tribal  relatlona  of,  bat  dlaappearlng,  As. 


aal  dlaappearli 
[enuyor  Ao  . 


work  on,  dowrlpUon  of,  Ao 
Intniden  in  Indian  Territory,  Ac.     (Au  Indian  Territory.) 
Iowa  jDdUoa.     (8w  Indiana-i 
Irrigation,    (SHLaoda.) 


lonntof,  to  comitlele,  Ao... 
jdon  of  parte  of,  Ao-.. 


Jaouilla  Indians, 
Jackwin,  A.  H.,  Ini 

Jameatownand  No , ^,  _ 

■BTTe,  Dakota,  aa  to  compensation  fbr  right  ol 


. ms,    (Om  Indian*.  I 

Jackson,  A.  H.,  Indian  Agnit.  Pima.  HBrlcopa,  and  Papago  Indian  Ageooy.  Aritma,  report  of.      4>-61 
Jameatown  and  Norlhem  Kallnad  Company,  agreemenl  of.  with  Indiana  of  Derll'a  Lake  Be. 


Xlekapoo  Indiana.    <8si  Indiana.) 

Ktakead^ohnH.  ■OTanorofAbaka.aoaiulnponaf ttT-«U 

Kinney,  J.  V.,  InduDagani  Yaoktcm  Agency.  Dakota,  aonoal  leportof lol-in 

Elowa  Indiana.    (At  Indiana.) 

re  to  the  pntj^e  domsln,  Ao SI' 


Lokp  iDdiuB.    (Sli  I 

L4k&Mohoak ConfenjDtw,  nuaT-HBoi ----- - -.-.  -/i*^-fxi 

busy  dsy*  of.  Id  sld  or  tlis  lodiu Tit-TW 

mambeTHQf,  clanoler  of.  io Wl 

li«of TM,m 


leulaR  of.  «liauld  be  put  dd  proper  bHis 


Increased  ^-ulci 

.NMilaR  of.  «iiai 

Uniberuid  olh         ,   .  .     „ _, ^ _ 

In  Indian  Teirllory.    fSf  Indiui  Trrrltory.J 
LaFolDta  iDdian  AjtBuoy  campiliea  nine  dlU'prrnl  reeervKUanu  eccnpled  by  tlis  CMppewMOf 

Lake  Superior  uid  BeU  Fotte  Isdlu*.  &e B 

Indlani.    ISet  Indlini,  l^c.) 
Leoihi  Indiana.    |8»  IndUoa.) 
LigbCner.  Iiiilah,  Indlau  ■gent.  coDMlldMHl  Santee.  Flandreaii.  u>d  Pono*  Agnoy,  Kebnaka 


and  DakoU,  annual  report  of IM-Ua 

■  "    ■  -----  --      nna,  annual  report  of ISS-IW 

la  Agency.  auDoal  report  of. 141.  IM 


Lincoln,  W.  L.,  Indian  agent.  Fort  Belknap  Aeenoy.  Uon 
Linn.  H.  C.  XndtMi  ageit.  Pottawatomto  and  Otsat  Hema 
Llpao  Indlanji.    (Set  Indiana.) 


Lower  BniM  Indiana.    fSee  Indiana.) 

Lonini  Indiiui*.    (SM  Indlaoa.) 

Inie,  C.  P.,  iDdlu  agent.  White  Earth  Agency.  Minn 


MoCallnm,  J.  O.,  Indian  acent.  Uiaalon  Indian  Agency.  San  BernRnUno.  CaL.  unnal  re- 
port of  S8-» 

UoGUIyeDddy,  T.  T.,  Indlun  agent.  Pine  Bldge  Agenoy,  Sakola.  annual  report  of W^-at 

Vacklnu  IndlaoB.    (fulndlana.) 

MoLaugbtin,  Jamea,  Indian  aeent,  BMndlng  Bsck  Agenoy,  Dakota,  annaal  report  of M-IOI 

HeUaster,  Joaepb  H.,  Indian  agent,  Nevada  Agency,  Verada,  annaal  report  of ITft-lTI 

UadieoD  Indiana.    (5w  ladlu)*.) 

Mandan  Indiana.    ISu  IndUna.) 

Maqnl  Indiana.    (Sulndlans.) 

Hattin,  S.  H.,  Indian  aKent,  Sboahone  Agency.  Wyoming  Territory,  annnal  report  of. 


layhugh,  JohnS.,  Indian  agent.  WeaMm  Btaoahoae  Agenoy,  Heiaiia,  annual  report  of 171-174 

^edloloe  men  and  medicine  making,  liv.    (St  Indiana.  I 

Holge,  M.U.,  unpflrTLingaroliiUlol  of  now  Pension  bnildlng.io.,  report  of 41$-U7 

Hancmonee  Indians,    <-%  Indiana.) 
Ueecalen)  Indiana.    ISv  [|.taana.J 
MMhow  Inilians.     IStr  Indianvl 
canKlckapooInd 


MItea,  L.J„  Indian  agent.  Oaage  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  annnal  report  of 

Hllrov,  S.  H.,  Indian  ageni,  Yakama  Agency.  Waabin|[lon  Territory,  aunud  report  of... 
Minimum,  B.  J.,  auperinleadent  of  tnrnlng  acboal  for  Indian  youtM  Foreat  Qrore,  C 


.  IH-US 


J.,  Bupeiinleadent  of  tnlnlng  acboal  for  Indian  youttaa,  Foreat  Urore,  Orag.. 
inuual  report  of,  *o 3M-U1 

iaaloB  InJUuie  of 


lUaaonria  Indiana.    (Si  Indiana.) 

Mohonk  (LakeJ  Conference.  Bddreea  oi 

MoklliidbiDa.    («» Indiana.) 

"ontana,  admlsalon  of,aaaflIate,  rraaona  In  anppOTtof,  At 
-'*     "    -'-  id  and  Scotland  admit,  fr 


9  of  the  commlaalOD  for  reaasnameot  of  damagea  to  Indiana  la- 
onrred  In  conatmoilug  teaerroln  M  the,  report  of  the. 
n  at  the.  oonatroctlDD  of 


American  cattle.  England  and  Scotland  admit.  Into  thsii 
Jrlu  asd  Canadian  oppooltlon  to.  Jto.-. 
beef  cattle,  aupplleaot  for  Chicago  ntarltet,  tat 


brood  marea.  yonog  cowa  and  ewei  iroTtta  more  In,  thui  elaewber^,  An - 

buaiiKM  in,  dstnrbenoe  and  depieaalon  ot  little  Iklt  In,  fto 

cattle  diaeaaee,  daogerof  their  In trodactlon  Into,  from  abroad,  &e 

Uttle  likelihood  of  any,  orlg1na>lngin.&c 

borw*.  indabem  farniahed  by,  tor  Uomlnion  provlncea,  ice 

o£  maUfnant  attacka  opoD,  em — 

«llmata  of,  bealthlneaa  of,  for  man  uid  beaal,  &< 

elk,  deer,  and  other  game  pnbliely  eipoaed  for  aaia  wltbln  abort  diatance  of  honae  of 

■DperiDtendeiit  of  E'ellovstone  National  Park,  tu 

lUlnre  of  anHelpated  rlobnna  of  gold  dlsooTerite  In  Idaho,  diaaatrona  reanlta  at,  A« , 

Aah  and  game  iiC  ptveeiTvation  of.  A<i 

foreign  im  migration  to,  rapid  declli '  '■- 

fbrealrr " ' ' '■ 


jOona,  Importance  of  permanent  pteeer  fatlon  of.  I 

growth  of.  In  population,  wealth,  and  IntelUgmce,  As... 


gold  dlaooveiiea  in  luho  adjacent  to,  A. 


mlnea  of;  reported  dlaoorsry  of,  attractiog  himdtsda  to,  Ac... 
' 1  report  of  the 

ly  Toring  bimda  of  Crow  and  IH 


VontaliB,  boTM-gt«*llnK  Is,  concoHdited  lotoaltrfe  ind  irsll  DTKUilied  tadnitry,  ta 

"cow-boji'  "  himpinil  letd  cure  for.  &b — 

eitnlsgalmHiMUiaupprTU,  &I- 


InunldTMloD  to,  n- ,  — 

IndiUBlD,  m  few  IhonHnd  of.  oceiipy,  but  do  not  dh,  tncU  »  Urjcs  uStBlrB.&D... 


Blukfect  u 


drlTenby  hunanr ta ateaf  ciUtV,  io'""..  "...'....! Ua 

EnifoE  Iimdii  of.  leulDE  of,  all  wTOaE.  As MO,  Ml 

G<imriilrul.>>ioiildb«^ra(o.  Ac MO 

Nortlicni.  dsplorabla  eoDdlUon  of.  An  MO 

pcnnufnt  nmninnnanU  aboald  be  made  for  tbe  sarrendcrbr,  of  their 

larUB  ti»flii  of  Und.  *o .1M 

. f^  no  lonaer  sapport,  &o 59* 

pbins  for  abollahlng,  lio MO 


Id  beODBflnwrfothelfrt...      .    __.  . 

treated  at  IndlTiduala,  not  n  ■« 

I.  at  Poplar  R' '  -■■- 


Ijnch  law  in,  growl  aj 
mlnee  of,  fielded  thel 


natiODiil  lairaia.  nulllHeri  b;  inidrqaacy  arfe«far*iu 
penitentiary  at  Deer  Lodge,  iUHdequate  to  wanta  of,  &o 

peoplpof.  deiilre  to  be  admitied  Into  Statehood,  tie  

papnlaitOD  of,  inrieaie  of.  aleady  and  percentlbie.  tee  .. 
1^. 1 1-  Tinjtof  the  aotiil  and  pennai 


^roiperity,  unmrpaated  In  moat  of  tbe  aotiifand  pennanent  (JemcDta  of,  &e... 
pnbllo  landa  of,  anrvcv,  ,-•--•-■-■—    -  -  - 
—1. — J.  ._  I ^leddK.. 

m  importer ratber'thaau'eiporter'DfrAo'' 


taltroada  to,  IncrwaHl  rbclHUea  ot  for  imporiatic 


oatite  in,  riiprsditloo*  opon,  by  white  and  red  tl 
tntereata  of,  and  Wyoming  allle,  ^ 


of,  BritlahamliaiitiearefDWeiiit  of.  thruBtth  Canadian  prvTincea.  tea 

United  8tMea«nirla  In,  attempt  to  rnn.  afarcf,  *0 

marshal  of.  tooeeand  reprohenalblp  goverrment  of  penitentiary  by.  In 


{pnC,  Nei  rarc6  Aepdoj,  Idaho,  annua)  report  of|  Ac 

ttbeWHWnnlaof,  ie        .7. 

V  Arizona,  Idabo,  and  Utah.) 


ITaT^o  Indian  BeaerTe,Aricona.KieontlTe  order  deflning,  &o 

«.__  ..__,__   » ,_    __.,__ J. '  -jorder,  andeiampt- 


oapllol  building  for,  law  anlhoriaing  the  oonatmolion  of,  &e 

uiiIbuhI  nhiHii  nkooheroi,  imprsaaible  condicl  between,  dio 

a  of,  apriofilng  froio  loeal  canse*  UDknown,  Ac. . . 


herd*  of,  A  _ 

men  of,  good  eenae  and  falnieea  of,  prerent  pabtiodiaorden... 
ranches  Id,  no  ieitaUy  deflned  boondarieB  ot  &0 


e,  u  free  of,  a>  Uie  moat  favored  parte  of  tbe  nation,  t 
*  nrgtecUng,  Ac 


in  Justify  the  eatabUabnentof  aI>IlDtft>t.■ 


ka.^o  renegade  in,  wonhy  of  mention,  dco.... .,...,..,.._.,., 

of,  oondTtiou  of,  imptoTiug  under  preeent  agent,  Ao 

loMe  of  land>  by,  anlqJnrT  A,  &a  

raidaby.  ootilholy  lo  ag^occnr,  Aa 

1.  only  email  qnantltlea  of,  can  be  honeatlyaciguliedby  ■ettleraai 


trouble  attending otganlutlDo  of.  Ac... 
worli  ot,  of  an  adyanugBoua  obanuter. . 


wHeil»,lirinKlD.  CMtor.iDiiohinHit*rtbuilDtbeStatM.&o 

mall  MniM  Id.  moTH  ampin  prsTtilan  ibanldlM  madetm,  &a 

Huloan  uid  Bpanlah  (nuiti  In,  oDHttlad  eoBdlUm  of.  ntu4«  tha  dcratgpmait 


EhlTorcaaiBcd.dus- --..-...-- *. ---  o 

■dyWifof,  *o B«7,* 

h(,  no  rtati««lo«  of.  *fl * 

rlof,  nnoc«Dpl«d,  k/B ..- -,,,---------  9, 


psDltcstlan  In,  bnlldiDK  ofa,  law  aotharUIng,  i 

proKWH  of.  in  almost  erary  reapMl,  Jto 

public  balldlDgaia,  approprlatioDa  for,  ScO- 

dncanisnta  of,  large  oambar  of,  ihODld  b»  rsondad,  Ao... 
railroad  proparty  Id,  now  axampt  by  law  fr       ~ 


aalaiiafi  tor,  Congraaa  ahould 

8aiiur*,aullqiilty  of,  *B 

pwlaoe  of.  appropriatloa  for  npair*  oC  &C'  ^ . 


dMcHptlOD  at  i^... 

■" itlonoflK-- 


antlqnlty,  *o  , 

apTsl  aad  antique  appeanmoe  of 
vatloo  of,  VTjtbA,  Ac 


,  eUMllei 


,..%; 


Dinh  reoorda  la, 


m  clerical  mnk  ot  Ac  .  - 


■Itca  for  pnblio  bnlidlngB  In.  &a  - -^ , ^SttSt 

■hKfc.RTOwInK,  KivM  deTelopmsDt  of.  Ao M 

Mookuenof,  aqoal  righiaot  to  aocupj' pablic  landi,  &c ft 

ahoiild  haTo  priTllejre  or  aoqolring  large  traota  of  land  tn.  Ao H 


CoatCTf  aa  aboold  treat  with  tbe  greateat  aoUoltnda,  Ac 

dlfflcnlt  to  nunai;e  or  admlDlater.  Ac  --,.,,.-..- 

Id  what  diat^reot  fnini  a  State  goicniaMnt,  Ac E 

Tsiaa  cattle,  ■Irlngent  qnaranttneagainit,  Ao     

water  in,  abaaocs  oC  crlpplea  atoak-raUloK  InleTeat-i  of.  Ac 

wellaand  reeervolxa  needed  In.  Ac 

Vei  Pared  Beaeiv?,  Idaho,  Clear  Water  and  UantanaTisnipoctationUaBpaoyreftorredtaCni- 

naaa  fbr  rifht  of  way  tbroogb  ~ __.......... 

NJokenon.  Linaa  U..  Indian  aent,  Elaautb  AKenoy.  Oregon,  annual  rapott of I 

BiaqnallylndiaDa.     (8te  Indiana,) 

Hortbrm  Paclflo  Railroad  Companv,  agreement  betwneo,  and  Indiana  of  Flathead  BeaetTe- 
UenUna.  ai  to  oompenaBtion  for  rlgbl  of  way  tbinsgh  reserve 

0. 

Okanamn  Indians.     (iSm  todUnB.) 
Oklahoma,  Indian  Territory,  PreeideDt'a  | 
to  eeiie  or  settle  npon  lands  of 
(8—  Indian  Territory.) 
Omaha  iDdlana.     (fix  Indians.) 
Oneida  Indians.    (Sm  Indians.) 

O'Neill.  Jamea,  resident  farmer,  Csurd'Alene  Reserre,  report  of,  Ac *H30T 

Oregon  BallwsT  and  Navigation  Comploy.     ISet  nnBtitla  and  Ppndteton.) 
Ongon  Short  tine  Rallmad.     (8h  Union  Paolda  Railway.) 
OsaKC  Indiana.     (S«  Indians.) 
Otoe  ludUol.     (Sh  Indlane,) 
Owyhee  dlatrlflt,  Idaho.     («h  Idaho.) 

P, 

Fah-IJte  Indiana     {Stt  Carson,  Indiana,  and  Walker.) 

Palace,  old  Bpaniab,  atSanla  F«,  N.  Uei^dMerlptlon  of ,  ^o at 

Patten,  WarrcD.  Indian  >|Wnt,  Sootbem  Ute  Agency,  annual  report  of M-M 

Pawnee  Indiana     (Sm  Indians.) 

Payno,  E.  T..  asml-annual  settlement  bi.  of  Oklaboma  landn  In  the  Indian  TeirltoiT.  Ao 141 

Peacock,  W„  Indian  SRent,  New  Tork  tndlaaAgenoy,  annual  report  of m 

Fend  d'Orellle  Indiana     (Ste  Indians. ) 

Pudleton  and  Centerrllle  branch  of  ibe  Oregon  Bailway  and  Ifavlntioii  Companr.  gnntof 
tight  of  way  to,  through  Umatilla  KeserTcl^gon.  by  the  Umatilla  ludlaos,  nodttfcioa  and 

Penalon  Office,  new,  apprDpriatlous  and  eipenditures  for.  Ad 417 

oonliactsformaterlslsusedlnoonstruotlonot Hi 

concrete  and  terra  cotU,  quantity  of.  nerd  on,  Ao tl^4IT 

days' work,  nnmbcr  of,  eini»Dyid  on.  Ao 417 

,  flre-proof  building  for,  llat  of  coDtractaftar  material  and  labor  tbr,  As 418 

materials  reci^Ted  fhr.  Ac 4tT,4M 

Iron,  quantity  of,  osed  on,  Ac 417 

work  on,  description  of,  *c  4U,US 

Pierce.  Gilbert  A,. Kovetnor  of  rakDiaTfarrltar7.annnal  report  of flW  BIT 

Flegaa  Indiana.    <5h  Indians.) 

PUfiger  IndlMia.     (8M  Indiana. ) 


^dbyGoogle 


nmi,  Huicopa,  uil  Pitpago  AgnDey,  Ariiou,  report  of  Agtat  JMkMU,  of M~C1 

iDQiuw.    tSt  ludiuw,} 
PlM  Eldn  Indkiu.    (AhIikIUdl) 
Pint*  IdSmu.    (8*>  iBdlMM.) 
Police.  IsdlaD.Bhaniitcr  of,  &«.    (St  Indlut-l 
PoljgMdJ.    (SM  AilHnia,  Idmho,  Indlui,  Max  Ueilca,  «ta.) 
Ponok  IdiUhi*.     |Sm  ludlaiii.) 
» .-..-_  '--"a,,  diwrlhoUon  ot- U,nS-84a 


Porter,  Cbu-lfl*,  Hoopa  Tallav  Indlmo  Agms;,  Mmiui)  rvportof 

FottkWBloBiie  ludUnt.    (&i  Indiiuu.) 

Pntt.  B.  H.,  upIafD  Tenth  U,  8.  C«T*li;ud  ■npuliiUDdentof  iBdutrW  B^ool.  CirlUla 
Buncki,  •BDiuI  report  of. . . 


'■  Hoipltal,  uniul  rapoitof .. 


Tlallmod  oporMloutn  connsotlon  witli  Indian  rtMrrmtlau,  Ad 7l^$ 

BailnHula  b  WMblnston  Terrlton,  &e^  mlteaKe  of.  Ao (I<M,W 

BuiueT,  Aleiud*r,elMlnnui  of  Utah  CommlMloD.  report  of UT-SM 

Bad  Cliff  IndlADBeHiritlDu,  WleooiuiD.  oocapied  bjChippewM  of  L*ke8npar1or,  Ao 131 

IM  I«ke  IndUlH.     («nlDdlu>.)  r  j         rr  r- 

BellciDus  (ocletlM,  repona  of.  la  relation  to  the  Indlani,  Aa tte-TU 

BemoTaloflndlana.  mnahdlfficnltjiii,  and  c«l  of B 

BMarratloD.  Indian,  aohooli,  vlKomui  work  in It-IB 

BeaerTMloD*.  Indfau.    {«h  Intlliui.  > 

BI(Ki,  AIfn<lL..  prlnoWAuitce  Normal  Training  ScbooL  report  of 110 

BIgn,  Ker.  T.  L..  mlulonary,  CluiyBiiiie  KWer  Aebdov,  DakoM,  rHiott  of,  OD  theedncMlan 

^^  rellKloiuadTaiiceineDt  of  the  Chvyanne  Indians.  Aa     _. M,n 

BlRht  of  w»  thronah  Indian  iMenailon*.     iSi  Indiana  and  lUlroada.) 

Bobb.  W.  H.,nieoU  Indian  annt.  Qoapaw  Agenor.  Indian  Terrltorr.  aunnal  report  of ISillS 

Bonao,  Peter,  lodian  agnnt,  FtathDiil  Aaencv,  Uontuia.  annual  report  of Ui-IU 

SoaebDd  Indians.     (Aa  Indian!.  1 

Boyat.ReT.T.  P.,  raUilonary  at  Klamath  Indian  AienoT,  report  of lU 

Bonnd  Tallej  Indiana.     (5u  Indiana.) 

S.  • 

CoDgniB,  thraagh 


m  TairlloiTi  map  deSninit  looatloi 

8ao  Carlo*  Agenoj.  Arlaona, '  -*  ■  — 


Banobaa.  Pedro,  Indlu  a 


•odf  Lake  Indian*.     (Sm 

■n  PoeT  "   ■■  —    • 

ae^ndlaST'iAiii  T^^i 


ut,  F^ebl 


I*.     (dM  Indiana.) 


Sanitary  condition  of  the  Indiana 
Suitee  Indiana.     («m  Indluia.) 

School  bnildinga.  Indian,  oonatruotiOD  of.  Ao IS,  810-820,  M 

InanlHolent  nnmber  of.  nnftiTOTable  afltot  of 

aUtUtIca 14-Ift,lSS-tU,W^t8AlSII,110-lWM 

(£h  Indian.  Indiana,  An  i 
Bohoola,  Indian  boarding,  charac 


ondltlonof,  Ao  .. 


C.  W..  Snperinlendent  of  the  Cenans,  MUt 

itainlDi!.  i£b  Indlin  will  aoon  be.  Ao 

la  Indian*.     (Utt  Indians,  Ao.) 
Indlann.     tSte  Indiana.) 

Ctamiited.  In  the  Indian  Torrltory... 


Bhsldao.H.  B.,  Indlu  aKeot,KanDd  VaUef  Agenoy.CalilbtBlB.  aonnalisportof  the... 

Hheldon.  Lionel  A.,  goremor  of  ITev  Ueileo.  aonnal  report  of... 
BboalwatflT  Indians.     (Sr*  Indiana.) 
Shokah.Snhlji  Indiana.    (Ah  Indians.) 
Bluahone  Indiana.     (Stt  Indiana.) 


Ida  Jtonde  Agenoy,  Oregon,  annual  report  of... 

letween  the  DakoU  Cantral  BaUwn  CompL_ 

right  of  way  ttirongh.  faibi  befiire  UonoMa. . . 
-  -' —  '■'■'— lo,  Mllwrnnkee  and  Saint  P 


grant  of  right  of 

8'Eokomlib  Indian*.    <&i  Indluis  ) 

Siaaeton  Keaerre,  Dakota,  a|recmenl  between  the  Cbloago,  Kilwankee  and  Saint  Panl  Bailroad 

Company  and  the  Indiana  aa  to  right  uf  way  through,  referred  In  " *— 

SlMOton.  Wahpelon,  and  Yankton  banda  of  tjloui.    (&i  Indians.) 


8Dld«,S.  B„liHllBDiinat,FDrlPHkAguiii;.Hi>Dtuu,uoDaJnportof laO^Ul 

SoBienlUB,X.  S,,tiidlui>iienl,  I7in>tmB«gaaOT.Or?Kiin.>nD<i>l  report  of IVI-IM 

8orMi7udeTtl(plr1U,beUaratlDdlMiisln,r«Unli  tbc  clTlllutluB  ortherMc IS 

Bonthos  TTinMi  Railwuf  Compui; ,  Ml  Knntlnit  right  or  wity  to,  thnmgb  the  iBdlln  Tsnl- 

SoBtbara  Eui*M  Kiiivav.     (fiU  indiin  ud  Ooif. ) 
Smthftn  Um  iBdkMU.    tB—  lodlani.) 
Bpakio  Indikno.    {XHlndluit,) 
SqtokMHi  ludluL     (i8h  IndUix,) 

Sqniar,  WMmd  C,  gDTeriioTar  Wuhlnglon  Territory,  Bunoal  roportof B7T-CN 

StuidfaiE  Rook  liiduiiii,     t/ftt  iDdUniJ 

atOMrallDdlu    1B,14,MB-4M^M^^« 

btd^,  ulled  Itor  br  HtlDD  S,  act  Jnly  4.  1«M  1«S,MS-3I1 

Btookbrtdga  ludtu*.     <5h  Indlua.) 

"-*'-■' "-dUm  wniwd  by  l«l«  mnd  InanfflDlrnL  ftppraprlBtlon*.  &o - S 

DflDdluHhaals.uuiDilrcportaf  the S01-6K 

tAoCsnnu.  uniial  report  ol  tha WT-Sn 

Eat  Sprlii|iB«errBtiDn,  amnial  report  of  the MS-4M 

SnppllH,  Indiu.    (8M8a«lk.  in.) 

Bvu.  wilUuD  A,.  lDdluageDt,Cb>jennFRIverAK«ic.r.  Dakota  Territory,  auiiulnpoct  of..  M 

Sveetlud.  SIU«H.,  uititvpriaUaD  In  paymeotof  lodsbteilnMelDonrTedby.  Jk« Kt 

Swift.  Rot.  Hrni7,  mlHianart'  of  ProlestHnt  Eplsoupal  Chnrob  mmnnji  Chnemw  RlTer  Indium 

Dakota,  report  of.  on  the  edautloo  and  rellgknuadTaacementuf  thoMlbdlui*,  &o M 

BwliuaiilBh  Indiana.    (£n  ludiaiu.) 


Tappan,  Samuel  F.,  aoperSBtendeiitoriodnilrlal  Hhool  for  iDdluToath,  Genoa.  ITebT,,  anBoal 

raportof,  tc tM-3SI 

Taylor.  laaae  A..  Indian  asent,  Sao  and  Tm  AKCBcy,  Indian  Teirltorr,  aimaal  np«n  of lH-143 

Thompioa.  Beqjanibi  V..  Indian  agmt,  SIsiwUid  Agency,  Dakota,  annnal  report  of M-M> 

Tbompion,  J.  Aahlay,  11.  D,,  phyalolan  at  Pine  Ridjre  IndlanAnniav,  Dakota,  annnal  ivport  of   3K,  ESS 

Tank»i>alDdlaDa,nnaUlribeaf.  laTeui.  badcondlUonof S 

IS—  Indiana,  &o.) 
TialnlliE  aohool  ftn  Indian  youth,  Foreat  Qrora,  Oreg.     (See  Indian  (Tuning  aotuwl.) 

aoboola,  Indian.  obaiaotfT.  coat,  and  DODditloa  of 1«-1«,  IsmSS,  $««t  MM,  510 

Tlltlar,  F.  A.,  goTemarorAiltona,annDalreportif 6Zi-ia 

Tafta.  John  ().,  Indian  agent,  Dnlon  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  annnal  report  of. 143-lM 

iBMraotunis  to.  rBapeoting  tntmdera  and  oltpated  oltUenabtn 

tn  Indian  Territory,  Ao U,H 

Tnlallp  Indiana.    (Am  Indiana.) 
TuleBIrer  Indian*;   jAwbdlam 

'  "  "         u'^iti^ 

appmprlatloniand  PipenililnreafariwneBt  of  Indian*  upon.      n,n 
arable  land  Hid  timber  anffidlont  fortba  ua**  of  (he  IndJaoa 

upon,  *o  ..  n 

divided  Into  two  lowneblp*,  Ac T« 

KieouttToutderaneBdlng  proTlou*  order*  rwtortnn iasda 

of,  to  the  public  domain,  Ao - Wf 

BxeoatlTe  otdematoriny landBof^totheBubtiedooialB,fta.         MT 
i_ji 1_   ..-    — _   . ijj  BoT*Tnment  mdar 


uHuaaeori  niu*t  aiarra  or  ataal,  ate..... 

liquor  amone  Inillana  upon,  tale  of,  wlthlta  natoial  ttmilta 

muilDnarv  labor*  at.  Ao 

BchoobiDf.  Ao , 

eaegade  Chippewa*  and  1,200  mixed 


Umatilla  BeMrre,  Otviron,  grant  of  rigbt  of  wa*  bv  the  Umatilla  Indiana  thnnuA,  lo  the  Fen- 
dletoo  and  CenMvUla  branohof  the  Orefton  Railway  and  HavlgaBon  C«npanT, 

term*  and  oondltlou  of .^77..      ST,  28 

Indiana.     (5*a  Indian  Reeerratlon  and  Indian*.) 
TTlntah  Utea,  eta.     («*•  Indiana.) 
Union  Agency  Indiana.     IS—  ludlaaa.) 

Unlos  FaelUe  Ralliray,  a  complete  and  abaolute  monopoly  np  to  a  certain  Ume,  Ac BH,<ST 

aAliln  of,  with  aoTemment.  oceeeelty  of  power  to  pre**  a  aettlement 

of.  Ao 070,071 

no powerlo pre** an  adjnatment ef,  Aa..  BTO 

all  leslalatlon  nlatiu  to,  ehonid  be  predicated  upon  a  foU  and  oompleta 

nndentandlna  of  the  tnoapartatian  qneetioB.  Ac... 072 

•Net*  and  UabiBUee  of  eompao)  ot  Ac OM 

oC  diapoaltlonof.ebonlduotbe  Uednp.Ac     .       VTS 

Utterly  luallla  fMlng  toward*,  of  eommanitlea  thiuatb  whlah  It 

paaaee,  Ao m 

Boatcnatook  ledger  ef,  ahowing  of,  Ao (SO 

braaoli  line*  of,  bonded  debt  of,  Ac  OH 

feeder*  of,  not  ■■*Qokor»,"Ae  €0,0* 

great  ralneof.  Ao  ------ «ra 

mileage,  etoeh,  avi 


INDEX.  809 

.  p*««. 

TTnlon  PkeUs  BaUwn-,  bmwh  Ibua  of,  Dotalandlng  Blook  of,  alwald  k«  bdslM  *Bd  MaMl«J 

by.  &E        058 

■aomitlM  oF,  all  flctltloo*  eleneaU  ■hoaHbecUmlnated 

from.  40 ass 

•epHHtfl  iDil  dlstioot  wnwntloiu,  &e OSS 

■to«kudb>>iidfiddebtofr*<> »8 

■lock  and  bonda  a£  naoDiil.  oharkotac,  and  prabalila 

T»loeor,*o BT8 

or.prcprietrDf  i]isrgSBg.lnt«slo«kpn>p«raf;  Ac.  W8 

■OTTilaa  eamlnei  of,  Ac    Mil,  DOI 

tralflo  to  and  fVom.  wmftia  ol  Ua  moat  MttalBnTOune..  BTS 

Ibc  onlf  real  wODiit;  for  pajment  of  IndabtadiWM  of, 

in  GovBrmrent,  Ac tli 

bqalnwa  dapiwalon  ot  caussa  of,  &o «aO-M3 

aaralaaapaatmaiiatteinsiitof,&« KT 

ohana  tbat  dlTldend*  of,  had  not  baan  aarned  by,  uatnithfnl  and  ma- 

Uokhu,  Ac BTS 

Chailea  F.  Adami  pnaldant  of,  Tlawa  oC  &o STi-«7t 

oodunwdal MmdltlDD* oE  JCo WIO,wn 

■NnmlMeea  of  boaid  afduenMnof,  oneGarernmentdiraiitaraboiildbe 

placed  on  all.  &o tN 

Companj'afnaUDrea  for  tka  traverDDMntoC  Ao BTH,ns 

aompantlTa  aUtcmHit.  of  aarplni ' •  '-  —  — 

eompetltioD  wilh.  oomplioa-' 


if^  have  fonwd  modlAcai 

_•  of  aihlT*  of.  Ao 

of,  to  atrikinjr  employAa,  bad  moral  effHt  of^  Axi . . 


ooat  oC  per  mils.  &o — Wtl 

artmlaiJ  raaponatbUlty  of  dlreoton  of,  indaolarlDsanaaniaddlTldaada.  VIS 

dabt  oCto  GsTenment.  would  be  aacrlfload  nndar  Tbompaon  bill,  &o.-  Vlt 

deteataUapraotloeattnno  mtasiten  to  out  leminal  »laK  Aa Ml 

dlraoton  or,  tDToMoiant  of.  wltb  maal  naponaJUUt;  la  Aill  oonlnl  of 

an  ordlnacT  pnpertT.  Ao (M 

pvdtlan  andlaWa  o^ &« •U.UI 

ahontd  b«  IntnuMd  wllk  aanal  powar  to  daolare  dtrldandi,  &o RTt 

tbraat  of  the  paalteDtlan  haa  uvayi  hangorer,  &b Vn 

dlTldendaof,  aL  paid  out  of  Ita  anrplna  earnlaga,  tu) tTS 

not  AKraitd.  Ae... 075 

•t  debt  U  irlpiad  oat,  *o.  VJ* 


of,  largett.  In  one  jear,  It-t Stl 

omployta  of,  Drgaaluttan  ol,  fOr  protactlon  of  thelc  risbla,  Ju (U 

enoTmonaieaounaaof,  olronmaoilbadbTaDmpetlllve  oonjltlOD*,  &0..  BTS 

euoatlTe  commltUie  of  boaid  of  dliwton  of,  QoTemmant  membera  at- 

toDdaoae  at  maetlan  of,  Ac tSQ 

power  of,  held  Id  Boalon  and  New  Tork,  Ac BB1 

extortion  of,  Ac SB4,  ««>,«» 

floatlniilndfblcdnMaof,  Ao        ««7,«SS 

aaaeta  to  meet,  Ao BB7  Big 

fteedom  of,  to  develop  m  eiigenclei  ma;  iwgulre,  a  neoaaalty  of  Ita  ax- 

lalance,  Ac 975 

ftulta  of  Iti  dliaatrouB poUcv  of  extortlca.  Ao......... -.  6U 

Gonld'a  plan  for  meetlni  ladebledneai  of,  to  aoTaniment,  Ao ns 

auiillary  ■vatem  oi;  Ac  BTB 

bencfloent,  bnalnaas-llke,  and  flnanHalljr  aoiiad,  Ao 871 

Goreramont  cannot  hold  lie  own  aialiut  WaH^treet  ipeonlatoi*,  Ac..  tit 

dlracloT*  of  the,  aann^  report  of  the _.  HS-B7B 

■Intlea  of.  not  elurl*  defined  by  law,  Ao BBS 

eiteaded  ample  fltcUltlea  fOr  tbelr  InTaitln- 

tlona,  Ao CM 

not  Intereited  dnanelallj  In  property  of  com. 
pany,  '■-  "■ 


loTBotmente  Id,  dependent  upon  fatoreof.  Ao - 

mltibt  take  HMaeulon  of.  and  manage,  dlaaatrooa  oonth 

geney  In  which,  Ao ..,., 

nainnably  mn  of  the  payment  of  Ita  indebtedneaa,  Ao.  ■ . 
■hoald  operato,  or  ttookbolder*  aboold  be  free  In  oontr 


nation  uf  employ^  of,  oppoied  aa 

■innii  uundtOT*  of,  AC 

llnea  operated  by,  bonda  of.  Ao  — 
alockaof.  Ae.... 

milMRaof.  Ac... 


looal  iraffls  i 

Ita  dependence  thrreTeBne,Ao SN 

ahanla  toerelie*ed  of  mOoat  bnrdena,  Ao BTl 

malnlineof,  anbeldleed  portloDe of. mileage ot  Ao SSB 

managemeutor  company 'a  dlreclora  of,  •fionlil  be  retpondbla  tor,  Ao. .  VTB 

C~.ooglc 


Colon  PBtUsBaltwiir.  manacamaito^  Bovetanuiit  ibonld  bo  npNMaMdinctlrb,  *«.....         VIS 

l»  nPDWMtKy  Mmoj— 0*  Md  exp»Bi».  to—  m,m 

tha  ThnnuB  ■ot.  As Wit 

mm  1B8S,  ttw loiuiAaat  thkt  oould b« derlMd,  tut Vl%,0n 

ttbolaoMaf  KdnDOM  otto  Sranr,  Soatb  Puk  »iid  PmIBo nwd.  MLMl 
•■nilii(>ot*o n^n7,MI 


loul  and  nor 
■aUaotsatoi 
■udertlw  Thi 


ttof  ukdMlDed  ma,  fto... 

Vew  York  itoak  Mgtr  of,  *howliigot*< — 


U>  GoTanuHOt  and  company,  As. — 

for,  UllMrto  ondanfartu  pa;mant  of  dabtaof . . 

ipjnruiu,  £a 

la  dlTntlog  lU  n«t  raTuiam  to  tha  bnlldlniof  brannh  Uaia. 
qnwtlcpa  oC  amsecUd  irllh  "»'■"-''■  HtUaDaat  betvaan,  and 

GtfrenuoeDC  Ac -,-.,-^.^^ --..^ 

that  OaTenuMUt  aboald  aibaorb  all  net  raTtonw  oC  Ao 

popolariring  Dm.  momltr  of,  As . . . 
pMltioii  aod  re ' ■-'- 


oi,  BTBry  Inf  ormaUini  aAbnlsd  ai 


1^  of,  aot  from  thnu 


pmnlDence  oT^  amoos  ridlwiya  aAuted  by  InabfUtj  to  mahitaiii  pro- 

Qtable  tbrooKh  or  oompcUUTe  lalea.  Aa 

property  at  oooditlon  oC  Ao 

lallway  DOBiaiealana  eeUtilUbed  by  the  Stataa,  A« 

■uooeaafDl  only  vbao  eatabllahad  by  flawatl 


nt«a  oC  eilortloDate  ornnjnst,  mnat  not  be  (Cnved  to  naort  to,  tu Wn,Wtt 

loweat  altalnablK  leciulty  of,  Ao — STl 

maxliBDni  and  mlnimniD,  a  oomnlBafaa  to  11k,  Ao. ............         VTl 

tendaney  of,  downward.  An - ttl 

nnprofltaUe  on  tbrongb  traffic,  Ao 97X<7t 

Temadial  policy,  backed  bv  planary  ozeontlTe  aolkoiilty.  fW  nettle 

ineot  or  tegne*  lOTolTed  In,  Ao <n 


atoklng fOad at  Ao......      --   ......... — 

plan  fOr,  a  fallore,  Ao 

^..-.Jiiraeaiiiie  jnnnnan  an'  — *  -  - 
■Isty-year  faodlDK 


prorUIona  of  the  Thanoan  aot  not  a  aaooeai,  Ai 

-"~'  ""  did  not  emtnato  (nm  oompaay  ol;  As 

obllffatlona  of,  not  greater  than  oomponyooald 


wonldWieflttheiiitH-Htaof  nitd  aadoi 


rendering  II  prmotloally  peimanantly  DDa.dlTid«nd 

uttony  miooaraglng  all  bona  flde  hoUen  o£  Ao  - 
dntrirlng  oompany  of,  of  lla  inToatmaat  Talaa,  Gongrttw  ^tt 

bow  and  where  held,  Ac 

now  owned  niainly  by  Inveatora,  Ao.. ....... 4. 

woold  depraclate  DUder  Thompaon  Ull,  A« 

■tiike*  of  employ^  of,  oanaesot.  Ao 

how  treated  by,  Ac H 

ratphu  aamlup  of.  application  of,  to  ue  bnDdlsg  of  aniUlaiT  Unea.. 

applied  to  raUroad  developnaot  of  iMifhbattBg 

reglona,  Ac _. 


to  MftDdud.  JCe 

___, ttotiu^d^^e^T.!T.".^y/////.'y///////.'.'.'.'.'.'.  WLna 

tnfflo  BUmuer  of.  ■ppoiDtmsnl  of.  tea ..• tU 

Ttaampwn  blU  for.  Injarloai  optnUloa  ot  &« <T8 

DO  retanu  undar,  poialbl*  to  Hixftholdan  oC  Aa...  Kt 

TbnnuMi  not  lq]uHou>  Dpantlaii  or,  ba nt,m 

tnoaportMUni  uiteruts  of  tftbtuka  In  band!  attm MT 

problem,  diHiuaioB  of,  Dot  propar  In  raport  on,  Jto-----  MQ^OM 

Utah  kud  Hortharn  Lina.  euuligioL  ImmenM.  te MO 

gnwt  mlntnl  and  other  vwlth  of  oooutaj 

along,  Sto.,.. - -.-  AttO 

IntetM  ahargeon  boiulaot  lie WO 

mlIeaK«  of.  &o WO 

■nrplu  earnlnn  of.  nmarkabltk  *« MO 

tnfflaaf,iinmanH.  ^...'. OOO 

onable  to  handle lt«  temoBw bnalnw,  t«...  MO 

TheraandhowIhcrsvsniMaar,  an  Hrned,  tus 007 

Qtah.a(ldlEiDnalleglalaUODncommeDdediartheutlnoUDnofpolygMDf  ln.&<i tai 

uendea  b;  whloh  CUwaon'a  conTlcClon  was  Hoand,  *o BIS 

all  HoRnoiiB  in,  Knllt;  of  potTKBni]',  oan  b«  oonTlotAdbfTlaotoiuandlDtalllEentMitioa.  E2> 

Mormon  witiuaae*  but  oaedlaolalmsdaUkDowlsdEeot  Clawaon'i  notorioiui  enllt..  S10> 
and  Northern  Ballroad  Company,  bnlldlnd  otroail  of  tumgli  Fort  Hall  BHOre. Idaho, 

witboBt  oompenaatlon  to  Indiana  for  rlKbtof  wa; X,H 

fStt  Union  Faolflo  BaUvay.J 

belief  of  all  Uarmons  in.  that  Bdmnnda  la*  liODCtinBtlMUonBl,^ ISO 


L  Hndger.  oooTlotion  and  •entenoa  of,  tat  polygamy,  *«, 


lal  report  of  tha  BIT-SK 


in  belonged  to  better  cliM  of  Honnou  in 


oonTlotloD  ofClaveon  will  have  a  reatnlning  elKiot  opon  polygamlale 

oonnty  and  preolnet  offlcora  of,  important  ■anemleladtHiuifiM',  rote*  at,  *«■■■ 

nearly  ftU  Son"""  *" 
del^atc  alaot  to  ConKreee  (ton 


flom.  aUonnon,  bnt  oota  poiysaniiat.  &o SIT 

elUlbla.  becaoae  not  a  pa^RamiU,  &o SIT 

eleetioa  and  votee  for,  ^o ..__.._....,_.......         BIT 

dllftanchiaament  of  polvfiamiata  in.  baa  not  aboliahed  polysamy,  &o BIT 

diatrlct  oonrta  f o.  jDTiadictloa  of,  aboold  be  extended,  Ac HI 

Edmondalaw  for,  a  tentative  act,  &o B»,B31 

Evana.  Joeeph  H.,  convlotion  of,  fbr  poiyj^amy,  &o ...  BEO 

QenUlee.  fev  of,  elected  ea  preoioot  offloen  of.  JCo BI7 


iiepbltM"  In,  Motof.  dleoard  poIyKaiDi.  Jtc. 

rejiardQd  by  orthodox  Uarmana  aa  apoatatea,  & 


HormoD  adults  In,  ( 


marriagea  <d,  aaaal^  book  Itc 

temple  at  Legao.  eompialion  of,  fto 

dedicaUon  iif  attended  with  great  pomp  and  ceremoDy,  tec- . . 


InteDdcd  for  the  velebiation  of  oeitw 
regarded  by  Uormon*  with  exLraord 

Hormani  In,  wondarfDUv  and  fiaatioilly  ■nperaUtloaa.  I 

"Oneneea"  of  Mormon  faitli  In  polystamy.  illnatiatiau  of. 

ordinary  religioni  meeting!  in,  held  in  labeniaolea.  to... 

peoiiUar  elBcacy  sod  solemnity  of  Mormon  myateriea,  lie 

polygaroio  r— -'—'  '-    •-- 


polygamoiu  bailiand  ia,  teelimon)'  of.  ■galaat  wife  should  not  be  need  twice.  Jco... 
_,..  I-   '--■■'-DonT  of^Bj^nat  huiband    *      i^  .-•*--  -     >.    -.-    ..t._ 
onld  be  made  a  penal  ol 


baold  not  be  oaed  af^Jnat  luc.  &o. 


Id.  boldly.  deSaDtli  del 

has  pot  declined.  &c .  .... *.., 

proaecntioDa  far,  ahould  be  exempted  tront  general  UmitaUoD  lawa,  *o U> 

ataUatloa of.  &o SIB 

■nddan  arerthrow  of,  not  to  be  expected.  Ac. CIO 

the  Mormon'*  "higher  law  "in.  Ao           Sl> 

profound  aeuaatlon  created  tnroachout,  by  conviction  of  Clawaon,  Ae Bl> 

''reorganicedChnrchof  JeiuaChriat  ofliacter  Day  SalDta"llt,  to SIS 

anbpiBna  procesa  in.  should  mn  ttma  territorial  conrts  into  any  other  Onllad  Slate*  dla-  NS 

tilot,  (tc     - S21 

territorial  conrta  of,  power  of,  should  be  Doexlenalre  with  United  Slalaa  oonrta  In  the 


SjtSaK" 


coerced  to  appeal  aiid  teati^  at 


cnpied  by  Bob  Forte  iDdUna,  Ao... 
lioTeromeDt  Hoipltkl  for  the  Insane 


WBd*ironh.  F.  M..  Indku  Annl,  Sllet*  Anncy.  Oregon,  umiu)  TepoR  of 18B-in 

ir^iU'SlT«TBM«TT«,K«Tad>,>a[mDBnt  between  Pah-Cu  Indliae  and  (tw  CuMO  ud  Cole- 
~''  "-" — -*  "impan*  gnDtbii  right  of  wey  to  the  Mmpiuij  ihrongb,  bill  tr — *■ ■■ 


ntffTtu,  Mil  befora  CouKtwa 

Vans  SpitDK  Indtu*.    {«h  In<1litnt.) 
WMhlBBtoB  Territoiy.  admleatoB  of.  ii 


lenrgtBgW 


■rU^eb  irellH  In  eeatem.  nred»l  for  IrrljEelinK  parpoeee.  A 
■.vslen  of.  GoTernmenl  should  HlmtiletA  Ac 

boK-'""!  >">  '1  eitaiDMleea  qnantitlee,  &c 

boDiiduiee  of,  ico 

botMT  and  ohe«M,  eii' 

Cawade  HoDDtalna,  ec 

eer£tf  prodnotliHiB  of.  munrpeeanl,  Ilc  . . 
»realB  in.  ylfld  oC  per  M—   *— 
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